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JUA’STItATIOXS IX ITALICS. 


A BUGS bruchyphylla, 449 
Abraxu* gn>*sularia, 190 
Abutikm, main kinds of, on one bush, 
293 

Thompeoni, 71 
A bullions, 10, 172, 265 
Acara deallxita, 025 
lophantha for the flower garden, 100 
Annals from wed, 100. 

in small pot*. 427 
Achillea vgvptiacn, 654 
agent! folia. 654 
argcntea, 654 

aum, 654 
CU\enna', 654 
Burnt oriuiu, 654 
in itlf foli ii in rotten, 654 
mongolica, 654 

ptanuiea The Pearl, 227, 541, G54 , 055 
nipestri*. 654 
seruv-a, 654 
errata fl.-id., 654 
sibirira, 654 
toraentrwa, 654 
umbcUota. 654 
Achillea*, 654 
Aconite, the Winter, 584 
Acliantiim, an unhealthy, 301 
caudaLum, 636 ; c. Edgeworthi, (Mid 
cuneatum, 510 ; for cutting, 279 
tailing. 423 
Parleyense, 161 

lunuKtum, 636 ; 1. dolahriforme, (136 
Adiantuws failing, 72 
for the cool greenhouse, 44C 
treatment of, 4 

viviparous for small hanging baskets, 


with stunted fronds, 4 
Adonis vemalis, 18 
Agapanthu*. 122 
growing, 77, 301 
l**io ni*, 3TK» 

caJsrllatus and its varieties, 92; in a 
.Sunth Devon garden, 557 ; in the 
open, 557; «, Leichtlini. 92, 93; 
u. max in ms, 92; u. minor, 93; 
u. variegatus. 93 
Aeahon, the cylindrical, 313 
Agriote* lineal us, 308 
AiLantus gl&ndulosa, 329 
Air roots on line*. 206 
AkeOia quinata, 641 
Album Nelsoni, 38 
Mkananda*. 292 
Allotments, planting, 34 
Allspice*, the, 270 
Aloes. American, 301 
Aloysia citriodona, .396 
AUtnrmeria aurantiaca, 397 
flwrw, 305 
• hiknuas, :sf»S 

AWmatriu, 46. 395. 550 
Altimfnitex, 206 
Alum root, 245 
Ah Sweet, 532 
jK-ilow. dying off, 610 
Amaryllis Belladonna, 433; R. bland a, 
533; in bloom in the Royal Garden*, 
Ke,r, 531 ; Keir, variety ami the tyi#, 
434 ; R. maxima, 433 
growing. 49, 400 
the. 9, 241 

American-blight, a new' remedy lor, 227 ; 

on Apple-tree, 35 
Aroopterus glandulosa, 471 
Anioruhophallus campanulatus, 325 
Ampelopsi* failing to grow, 234 
for building, 520 
muralis, 471 

Veitchi, 14 ; in autumn, 424 ; propaga¬ 
ting. 305 

Anemone coronaria, 53*2; growing too 
rank, 31 

fulgens failing, 70; from seed, raising, 
120 

japonic* nihra, 500 
Anemones, 472 
diseased, 113 
lifting, 153 
(4anMng. *238 

Poppy, 182 

Angtiomas, growing, 368 
Annuals, climbing, 618 
for autumn sowing, 349 
for cutting, 634 
tor exhibition in August, 572 
for the garden and greenhouse,-#]/) 
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Annuals for the greenhouse, 83 
some, 364 

sowing, 120 ; in the autumn, 322 
Anthunum Soherzerianum, 83 
Antirrhinum majus, 347 
Antirrhinums, 5<S4 
propagating, 495 
Ant.* destroying Peaches, 196 
plague of, 54, 270, 350 
small black, 226 

Aphis, woolly on Auriculas, 184 
Aphides on fruit-trees, 68 
Apiary, seasonable work in the, 03, 494 
Ajmnot/eton distachyon at Mount t'sher, 
201 

Apple, a good late keeping, 249 
American Mother, 539 
and Pear-leaves seared, 417 
and Pear shoots dying, 539 
a seedling, 470 
Belle du Hois, 4*2 
Benoni, 437 

bloom and Black Currants mildewed, 
206 

Bow hill Pippin, 11 
Christmas Pearmain, 54 
Cox's Orange, pruning, 78 
foliage diseased, 153 
Golden Spire, 11 
Kerry Pippin, 394 
King of the Pippins in orchard, 41 
Lady Sudeley, 413 
leaves injured, 310 
Lord Gnwoenor , 38.3 
Newton Wonder, 517 
Northern Greening, 249 
Ulil Sonpareil, 300 
Stirling Castle, 559 
store, building a, 56 
the, grafted on the Pear, 535 
Apples at the Chiswick show, 513 
cankered, 573 
colour in, 360 
cracked, 188 

early, 332 ; for exhibition, 417 

failing, 243 

for a wall, 440 

for clay soil, 514 

for exposed position, 415 

for farmer's orchanls, 558 

for flavour, 488 

for Shropshire, 394 

four good cooking, 371 

injured, 324 

in spring, 41 

on Paradise-stocks, 417,441 
planting, 428 
scarcity of, 611 
storing, 441 

Apple-tree, American-blight on, 35, 479 
an interesting, 549 
bark, insects on, 113 
canker in, 168, 569 
failing, 259 
insect on, 352 
lifting, 415 
Mussel-scale on, 208 
planting a, 467 

Apple-trees, Ameriean-blight on, 585 
for a break, 271 
insects on, 448 
Lichen on, 391 
manuring, 006 
mildew on. 193 
moving, 384 

renovating worthless, 568 
small, transplanting, 470 
Apricots, 514, 572, 630 
failing, 141 
under glass, 3*27 
Aquilegiii sibirica, 390 
Aquilegias, 268 
Arabis, double white, 109 
Aralia, cutting down, 329 
Arab as in rooms, 541 
Araucaria flowering and fruiting, 270 
imbricata, 284 
seed, 523 ; as food, 3*26 
Arbutus, 559 

Unedo, a fruiting branch of, 559 
Arch, a eituple garden, 460, 641 
Arches, fruit-tree, 394 
Arctotis grandis, 78 
Arenariabalearica, 500 
csespitosa, 307 
montana, 542 
A rierema fimbriatum, 626 
Aristolochios, growing, 613 
Aroicls, treatment, of, 613 
Arrangements, seasonable floral, 72 
Artichoke, the White Jerusalem, 043 

gTe 


Artichokes, Chinese, 54 
diseased, 287 

Globe, 131, '528; cutting down, 4*2 ; 

dying, 259 
in winter, 643 
Jerusalem, 52, 524 
Arum from seed, raising, 618 
leaves unhealthy, 427 
Lilies, 525 
sanctum, 516 
Arums, treatment of, 192 
; A rondo comtpicua, 518 
I Asjiaragns, 261, 505, 658 

bed, making an, 581; t reatment of new, 
407 

beds, thin, 428 
beetle, the, 240 
decumbens, 111, 309 
failing, 2 

going to seed, 287 
greenhouse, notes on, 100 
growth weak, 154 
in autumn, 478 
in summer, treatment of, 207 
Kale, 131 

myrioelodus. Ill, 293 
neglected, 402 
planting, 34 

plumosus, 110, .*{38; p. cristatus, l ]<j; 
p. nanoe, 110 ; p. Sanderi, 110; p. 
tennissinins, no ; treatment of, 502 
retrofractus arlioreus, llo 
salt for, 153, 228 
Ncandeiis deflexus. 111 
seaweed for, 538 
I seedling, 381, 570 

select kinds of greenhouse, 110 
Sprengeri, 110, 280; repotting, 356 
staking the growths of, 289 
transplanting, 74 
treatment of, 646 
| Axpernla odorata, 591 
j Asphodel, a giant, at Watford, 223 
the Yellow Giant, 249 
| Aspidistra in ImmI health, 572 
leaves splitting, 52 
lurida, 49 ; 1. variegata, 49 
1 Aspidistras, 140 

and Palms, repotting, 29*2 
repotting, 601 

j Asplenium hulhiferum, 251 
Colensoi, 251 
dimorphum, 251 
flaliellifolinm, 251 
Ilerbnti, 251 
mariimm, 251 
Asters, annual, 307 
Axtillte chmeneix rar. David*, 157 
Aubrietias, 184 
in rockwork, 150 
Auricula, show, seedlings, 287 
i Auricula*. 221 
alpine, 238 

i outdoors, 184, 211 

show and alpine, 206, 214 
woolly aphis on, 227 
Avenue, planting an, 343 
Azalea Itentxvhe Perle, S3 
i indica after flowering, 116; cutting 

down old plants of, 66 ; failing, 139 
• mollis, 153, 484 ; after blooming, 64, 
110 ; blooms failing, 112; failing, loo ; 
from seed, 78 ; increasing, 44 
Azaleas after flowering, id 
and Camellias, imported, 534 ; propa¬ 
gating, 452 
classes of, 234 
from seed, raising, 330 
not blooming, 04 
thrips on, 436 


B 

B ARI AS A plica ta, 241 
Bachelor’s Buttons, 222 
Balsams, a plea for, 172 
Bamboos flowering, 456, 641 
Bank, moist plants tor, 591 
Banks, sloping, 284 
Barberries, early-flowering, 109 
the best, 103 

Basic slag for lawns, 490 ; for the garden, 
428 

Basket, hanging, a good plant for a, 436 
plants, 398 

Baskets, hanging, 410, 020 ; plants for, 
567 

Bastard trenching, 632 


Beans, Broad, among Gooseberries, 313; 
failing, 259; rust on, 249 
dwarf, 103; grubs eating, 163; in 
|Rit*. 74 
Kidney,203 
Runner, 34. 155 
Beds, plants for, 46. 78 
sheltered shrub* for, 596 
some summer flower, 531 
Beech-trees, fungus on, 572 
1 Bee keeping, starting, 489 
i Orchid, 88 

Bees and Heather, 390 
seasonable hints, 617 
• Beetle destroying Roses, 208 
, Beetles, 377 

Beet, perpetual or Spinach, 313, 592 
Seakale or Silver, 131 
Beets, Globe, 307 
Beetroot, 478, 505 
a new, 615 
sowing, 101 
Begonia, 379 

Bowringiana (syn. B. laciuiata), 583 
| coccinea, .'{69 
corallina, 484 
fuchsiowles, 430 

Gloire de Lorraine, 100, 853, 529, 534 
Gloire de Sceaux, increasing. 618 
grarili*, 477 
if in Ma jetty, 582 
leaves, thrips on, 105 
Martinna, *77 
Our Queen, 581 
seeds, insects on, 54 
Begonia*, dividing, 399 
failing, 211 
flne-leaved, 581 
from seed, 537 
in pot*, 25, 490 
| keeping, 427 
retarding, 198 
seedling, 295 
thrips on, 272 
treatment of, 032 
tuberous, 38 
winter-flowering, 490 
Belladonna Lily, the, 433, 533 
Belljlmver , the Chimney, 353, 507 
Bellflowers, tall, 320 
Beilis perennis, 366 
Herberts Aquifolium, 103 
huxifolia, 103 
cutting down, 270 
dulcis, 103 
empetrifolia, 16.3 
fascicu laris, 163 
japonica, 16.3 
nepalensis, 1(53 
Sieboldi, 16.3 
stenophylla, 163 
vulgaris, 163 
Wallichiana, 10:1 
Bern Bugs, 622 
! Iterrles, scarcity of. 596 
Biennials, some tender, 493 
Bigmmin mdicans, 88 
Bird for identification, 205 
]H-StS, 511 

Birds and fruit-buds, 11, 35, 42, 75, 127, 
252, 470, 497 

in the garden, 40, 113, 134, 169, 184. 226 
two dead, 18 
Blneklierries at Kew, 570 
growing, 517, 611 
trained aver an archway, 495 
! Blackbird ailing, 37 
with scaly legs, 272 
Blight, American, on Apple-trees, 585 
Blood-flowers, 32, 445 
manure, 456 

Boiler for greenhouse, 130. 452 
Boilers, wrought iron spiral coil, 594 
Bone-meal, 208 ; and blood manures, 343 ; 

for bullw, 390 
Book-case, insects in, 82 

•• A Book of the Country and the (Jar- 
den,” 191 

“ A Gloucestershire Wild Garden," 258 
I “ Book of the Honey Bee,” 257 
i “ Chrysanthemum Catalogue,” 501 

‘•Chrysanthemums and their Culture," 

287 

“ Chrysanthemums, Diseases of,” 501 
“ Daffodil, the Book of the,” 287 
“Garden Flowers,” 601 
“ L’Art de Conuerver les Raisins de 


“ M Jlf*rllei3 (’oinponion," 87 
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Books— 

“ Sweet Violets and Pansies and Violets 
from Mountain and Plain," 300 
“ The Hook of the Wild Garden,” 25 
“ Vegetables for Profit,” 280 
Bordeaux-mixture, keeping, 420 
Border, a narrow, filling, 202 
a trail backed hardy plant, 653 
cropping a north, 618 
east, plants for, 652 

herbaceous, in August, 334 ; mulching, 
420 ; treatment of, 322 
manure for, 415 
mixed, against wall, 20 
north, cropping a, 652 
north, hardy plants for, 434 
peaty, plants for, 20 
planting a, 397, 420 
shady, plants for, .544 
south, planting a. 45 
the herbaceous, in Septemlier, 459 
warm south, plants for. 544 
Borden, herltoceous, 17, H*8 
informal, 337 

mixed, in autumn, in Starwort time, 5 
neglected, 336 
Vine, 491 

Horonia megastigma, growing, 511 
Bougainvillea glabra, culture of, 205 
Bouquets, greenery for, 97 
Dourardia, doable, Bridesmaid, 511 
Maiden's Blush, 625 
Pride of Brooklyn, 511 
Bouvardias, 32, 511, 550, 625 
in summer, 266 
Box edging, planting, 577 
Bridges, rustic, 577 

Brier, from Rose foliage, to distinguish, 
452 

hybrid sweet hedges, 652 
hybrid sweet, with dead shoots, 259 
Roses, planting for standards, 65 
suckers, 432 

Briers, Austrian and Rose Celeste, prun¬ 
ing, 259 

hybrid, a hedge of, 224 
Penzance, pruning, 558 
seedling, returning soil to, after buil¬ 
ding, 22 ; to form standards, 421 
spring r. autumn planting of, 22 
Broccoli and other winter stuff, 228 
and Seakale, 502 
early, 1 

early winter, 615 
heeling over, 500 
Spring White, 656 
Vanguard, 104 
Walcheren, 429, 478 
Broom-seed, sowing, 485 
the sulphur, 97 
white, failing to bloom, 206 
Brooms, some good, 168 
Brugnmnsia, keeping, 452 
Bnigmansias, growing, 186, 192, 525 
Brussels Sprout, the Cambridgeshire, 552 
Brussels Sprouts, 499, 548, 552, 570, 606 ; 
late, 644 

Buckthorn, the Sea, 23 
the variegated, 424 
Ruddleia globosa, 181, 256 
Budgerigar, death of. 230, 515 
Budgerigars as aviary birds, 329 
Bulbs after flowering, 176 
ami plants retarded, 589 
and slugs, 480 
bone-meal for, 390 
Cape, 141 

carpeting plants for, 658 
for hetl, 415 

forced, and what to do with them, 238 
for dry position, 434 
for early forcing, 362 
for shrubberies, 372 
from South Africa, 272 
hardy, in open air, 610 
in bloom by a certain date, 476 
in pots, 356, 415 
mixed beds of, 508 
planting, 336 ; a l>ed with, 307 
retarded, of Liliiun failing, 581 
securing, 379 
soil for, 427 
treatment of, 218 
watering, 623 
Bullaoe, the, 165 
Bullfinch, 54 
ailing, 63 
death of, 129 

losing its feathers, 77, 244 
treatment of, 405 
with scaly legs, 77 


C 

pABBAGF, early, 104, 22b 
V Greens, 548 
Mein's No. 1, 261 
Cabbages, clubbing in, 3S1, 490 
for spring cutting. 317 
spring, 74, 301, 619 
Caladium escuienturn, 329 
Calanthes, 44 
Calceolaria Burbidgei, 547 
Calceolarias and Lobelia canlinalis, 282 
herbaceous, 221, 352, 386 
pro)tagating, 349, 493 
yellow, under bell-glasses, 591 
Callas failing, 632 
Calycanthus. 270 
floridus, 270 
glaucus, 270 
l»vigat is, 270 
occidentals, 270 

Camellia buds dropping, 52, 66, 83, 525, 594 


I (‘amellia Chandleri elegans, 58 
in the ojien in a Kent garden, 2 
leaves dropping, 301 ; injured, 94 
reticulata, 59 
I the, 59 

the, outdoors, 2 
| treatment of, 25 
i Camellias from seed, raising, 343 
planting out, 590 
CamjHtnula Allioni, 47 
blooms in autumn, 532 
grandis, 460 ; g. alba, 321; g. and C. 

persicifolia, 259 
isophylla alba, 290 
I latifolia, 320 

Medium, 306 
mirabilis in a pot, 353 
jtersieifolia alba, 320 
pusilla, 307 

pyramulalis, 320, 353, 567 ; failing to 
bloom, 353 
Jiapunculus, 321 
rhomboidalis alba, 591 
the Chimney, .'153 

('ntnpanulas, dwarf, projxigatiiig, 650 
from seed, 110 
I propagating, 308 

Canary ailing, 77, 301, 356 
breeding, 87 
ceasing to sing, 405 

death of, 13, 37, 51, 115, 191. 205, 217, 
230, 301, 315, 390, 427, 439, 489, 593, 
605 

eating its feathers, 515 
food for, 77 
hen, singing, 77 
loss of voice in, 645 
moulting, 489 

troubled with insect pests, 379 
Canker in fruit-trees, 050 
Canna in |>ot, 410 
Cannas after blooming, 60 
from seed, 32 
in pots, 562 
keeping, 329 

Canterbury Bells, 306, 508 
Cape Leadwort, the, 302 
Pondweed, the, 201 
Capsicums and Chilies, growing, 40 
Cardoon, a, 482 
Cardoons, growing, 482 
Carnation America, 221 
Baldwin, 241 
Floriana, 9 
Mme. Melba, 535 
Mrs. L. de Rothschild, 67 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson, 220 
Carnations, 846, 374, 380, 428, 553 
and Mimulus, 427 
border, 556 
eelw'orms in, 310 
failing, 130 

growing, 282, 322, 578 
in America, 9 
layering, 321 
Mahnaison, 160, 280, 390 
manure for, 419 
Marguerite, 348, 594 
planting out, 19 
seedling, 577 
select, 405 
soil for, 100 
spot in. 520 

tree, 241, 568 ; and garden, 648 ; potting, 
254 

two notable American, 220 
winter flowering, 67 
Carpenteria califomica, 401 
Carrot-flv, the. 377 
Carrots, 79, 228, 289, 450 
and Radishes unsatisfactory, 428 
failing, 302 
grubs in, 352 
late sown, 425 

Cassia corymbosa in the conservatory at 
Buxted Park, 553 
Castanea chrysophylla. 320 
Castanopis ehrysophylla, 326 
Caterpillar in wood, 54 
on Rose leaf, 400 
Caterpillars and flies, 363 
destroying shrubs, 208 
Cattleya Triaiur, 21 
Cauliflower, early, 180 
Early Autumn Giant, 430 
plants shanked, 154 
Cauliflowers, 575 
autumn raised, 312 
clubbing in, 482 
maggot attacking, 245 
transplanting, 79 
Cedar blow n down, 24 
Cedars, bulbous plants under, 405 
by water, 401 
Celeriac, 2, 192 
cooking, 500 
Celery, 1/9, 402. 619 
and moisture, 429 
culture, 116 
decaying, 505 

late, 104 ; and the cold summer, 524 
maggot, the, 415 
roots, insects on, 16 
seed, 343 ; sowing, 658 
Celeries, white, 53 
Celmisias, 627 
Celosias. 423 
in autumn, 550 
Celsia Arcturus, 78 
Cemeteries and flow ers, 300 
Centaurea, 70 
argentea, 70 
baby Ion ica, 70 
Clementei, 70 
i Cyanus, 70 
J dealbata, 70 
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Centaurea gymnocarpa, 70 
macrocephala, 70 
montana, 7ft ; m. alba, 70, 71 
moschata, 14, 70, 71 
ragusina, 70 
ruttefolia, 70 
suaveolens, 70 
tomentosa, 230 
uniflora, 70 

Cercis Siliquastrum.Jtoicering shoot of, 209 
Chamostoma hispidum, 308 
Chalk, herliaccous plants on, 348 
Cherry fruits falling off. 88 
leaves, growths on, 310 ; injured, 338 
the Weeping, 471 

Cherries and Plums, pruning, 343 
black aphis on, 622 
dessert , as hushes, 35 
some good flowering, 147 
Chicken, death of, 502 
Chickens and ducks, death of, 129 
growing crooked, 191 
with leg weakness, 373 
Chicory, Brussels, 103 
Chiekweed. the Mouse-ear, 230 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 559, 618 
Chionanthu* virgin ica, a dowering 

branch of, 456 
Chionodoxas. 338 
Clioisya ternata, 408 
Chorozema cordatum, 50 
Christmas flowers, 547 
Roses, 47 

Chrysanthemum Beauty of I^igh, 555 
blooms, 509 ; at the November show o; 
the N.C.S., 580; damping, 496 f 

fading, 537 ; in vases, 3, 27 
Boule de Neige, 124 , 580 
buds now developing, 356 
Cheltoni 486 
colours, 618 
coronarium, 304 
cuttings rooting, 597 
Edith Owen, 640 
Elsie in the open air, 475 
Flora, 496 
frutescens, 46 

Lady Marguerite Douglas, 008 
leaves injured, 343,452 
Leonard Peto, G23 
Lizzie Adcock, 323 
Maud du Cros, 563 
May Jeal, 554 

Mine. Carnot ami its sjiorts, 73 

Mrs. Filkins, 597 

A'ivette, 579 

Parisiana, 509 

Polly, 444 

prospects, 408 

raisers abroad, 555 

Ralph Curtis, 545 

Renee, 458 

rust, 418, 534 

Bport, 540 

stems bursting, 432 

stools, old, 486 ; failing to start, 28 

tops broken off, 401 

Treasure, 598 

Veuve Clicquot, 432 

W\ Dnckham, 522, 583 

W. R. Church, 563 

Chrysanthemums, a few good semi-eariy 
flowering singles, 502 
Anemone for groups, 588 
a novice's collection for exhibition, 78 
Approximate dates of flowering and 
height of plants, 28 

a small collection of semi-early flower¬ 
ing, 486 

a small selection, 598 
blooms, cut, staging, 588 
border, how’ to encourage healthy 
growth, 251 
bud retaining, 337 
bush, 588 ; in Scotland, 598 
Calvat's, 458 

colour and time of flowering, 608 
culture of exhibition varieties of 
Japanese origin, 475 
cutting down, 598 
cuttings o. rooted suckers, 490 
decorative, 48 

dwarf, 522 ; in 6-inch pots, 545 
early, 458; dividing old stools of, 61 ; 

propagation, 580, 641 
early-flowering, 25, 48, 509, 640 ; a start 
with, cuttings, 598 ; decorative, 502; 
planting, 224 ; of distinct colour, 554 ; 
pros]K“ots of, 323 ; saving space and 
time, 92 ; white, 444 
eighteen dwarf varieties, principally 
Japanese, 28 

eight good early-flowering, 526 ; sorts 
for cutting, 563 
feeding the plants, 263 
for decoration, 251, 580, 608 ; potting 
up, 101 

for exhibition, 645; without a green¬ 
house, 640 

for home decoration, 623 
for outdoors, 597 
for September, 198 

for succession—18 Japanese varieties 
for bush plants, 537 
free-flowering, for decoration, 458 
freely flowered, for Christmas display, 
110 

garden, 509 

garden grown, potting, 294 
good exhibition, 533 
groups of single - a suggestion for their 
exhibition, 563 

growing large blooms in six-inch pots, 82 

hairy, 623 

hardy, failing, 74 

how to grow dwarf plants, 373 


Chrysanthemums, how to treat young 
plants, 608 

incurved, for exhibition, 522 
in five-inch pots, 408 
in Scotland, 680 
in small pots, 607 
in six-inch pot9, 124, 284 
in the open air, 161 
in vases, 48 

Japanese, for exhibition, 545; of easy 
culture, 4 ; similar in form to Western 
King, 537 

large blooms in 6-inch pots, 112 
large-flowered singles at the Crystal 
Palace, 509 
late, 640 

lute, hud selection, 406 
mildew on, 242 
miniature I’ompon, 655 
naming, 540 
of easy culture, 545 
out and indoors, 367 
outdoor, 554 

pinching for the last time, 242 
planting, 368 ; early-flowering, in the 
open border, 139 

>lants under glass, treatment of, 432 
‘ompon, 579 
Pompons at Crystal Palace, 563 
popular yellow, 534 
potting, 384 

potting up the early sorts, 82 
preparing early-flowering, for outdoor 
planting, 151 

purchased late in the season, 283 
recently-potted Anally, 242 
rooted suckers, 218 

seasonable hints, 211, 294, 384, 621, 588 
semi-early-flowerimr, 580 
single, 324 , 598; a trio of beautiful 
small-flowered, 598 
single-flowered for exhibition, 645 
six decorative sorts for Christmas 
blooming, 38 

six largest and finest white, 650 
soil for, 480 

spidery ami thread-petailed, 597 
splendid condition of the early-flower¬ 
ing, 372 

stopped in May, 245 

stopping and bud-retaining, 4, 27, 113, 
205. 546,555, 580, 598, 655 ; the plants 
in May, 151 

summer treatment of, 245 
surface dressing, 401 
the best buds to retain, 287 
three dwarf feathery kinds, 52 
twelve decorative kinds, 64 
twelve decorative sorts in three colours, 
14 

twelve good small-flow’ered singles for 
table decoration, 495 
twelve Japanese sorts of easy culture, 
626 

twelve largest and finest Japanese, 550 
twenty early-flowering kinds, 01 
twenty-four Japanese sorts for exhibi¬ 
tion, 607 

two good late, 28 

tying, in the open border, 440 

watering, 224 

what to do and how to do it, 64 
what to do with recently-planted sorts, 
224 

what to do with weakly plants, SS 
when to insert the cuttings, 401 
when to repot, 213 

when to stop for all to bloom at same 
time, 218 

white and yellow decorative kinds. 516; 
for market, 641 

with long and narrow tubular petals, 
516 

without disbudding — pink-coloured, 
555 

Clirysogonum virgininnum, 537 
Churchyard garden, flowers for, 395 
Chutney, Green Tomato, 452 
Cineraria Heritieri, 206 
leaves curling, 537 
seed, saving, 645 
stella ta, 159 
Cinerarias, 325 
after blooming, 66 
damping, 658 
falling, 594 

for spring blooming, 180 
Cinnamon-tree, the, 25 
Cistus launfolius, 284 
Clay, burnt, in the garden, 425 
Clematis coocinea, 308 
failing, 415 

Fairy Queen, 295, 308 
indivisa. 205 ; i. lobata, 112, 241 
in the wild garden, 411 
Jackmani, 584, 000; a plea for more 
pruning, 222 ; moving, 427 
La France, 107 

lanuginosa, pruning, 562; l. Reine 
Blanche, 199 
layering, 420 
leaves, noles in, 390 
montana, 474 ; cutting down, 452; not 
flow’ering, 635 
pruning, 658 
Robert Uanbury, 375 
seeds, 406 

the, as a garden flower, 199 

the large-flowered, 375 

Yitalba not flowering, 165 

Viticella alba on double. Cherry-tree, 

411 

Clematises, 31, 107, 295 
propagating, 222, 340, 348 
Chanthus puniceus, 353 
Climber for greenhouse, 614 
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(.limbers, flowering, for walls and arches, 
507 

for lofty conservatory, 632 
for walis, 46 
freshlv planted, 632 
Olivias, 83, 638 
treatment of, 177 
Clothes moths, 465 
Clover in lawns, 315 
on tennis lawn, 32!) 

Clubbing in Cablxages, 3S1, 490 
in Cauliflowers, 482 
Cobaea scandens, 376 
Cockchafer, the common, 208 
Cockscombs, feathered, 423 
Cocoa from seed, raising, 3S0 
Coelogyne crista ta, 33, 58; failing, 33; 
growing, 33 

Coffee-tree, the Kentucky, 499 
Colehicnm autumnalc album plenum, 487 
Bommulleri, 487 
Sibthorpi, 487 

speciosum, 487 ; s. maximum, 487 
Colchicums, 348 
some fine, 18 

Coleus, culture of, 272, 329 
Colenses from seed, raising, 52 
Colour, a glow of, in a Surrey garden, 
201 

Colt’s-foot in garden, 281 
Commelina cmlestis, 348, 349 
Competition, an interesting, 124 
Cone-flowers, 634 
Conservatory, an unheated, 476 
building, 341 
flowers for the, 500 
plants for, 130, 606 
spring flowers in the, 648 
unheated plants for, 20 
Coneallana majalis, 29 
Coprosma Baueriana variegnta, 280 
Coreopsis, 418 
.vinculata, 418 
Drummond*, 419 
grandiAora, 418, 419 
lanceolata, 418 
tinctoria, 418 
verticillata, 418 

Cornflower and Sweet Sultans, 70 
Cornflowers, blue and white mixed, 150 
Corner, a t cild, 435 
Corn, Indian, 406 

Coronilla glauca, 50 ; in open air, 33 
Corydalislutea, 508 
tenuifolia, 418 
Cosmos, a malformed, 419 
Cotoneaster, 406 
baxifolia, 408 
cutting down, 270 
failing, 270 
frig!da, 408, 430 
horizontal is, 297, 408 
microphylla, 408 
pannosa, 408 
rotundifolia, 408 
Covert for game, 352 
Cow-manure, use of fresh, 259 
Crab Apples, 441 
stocks, grafting, 632 
Crane fly, the, 196 
Crassula coccinea, 280 
urhealthy, 412 
Cmtcrgns EUtcangeriana, 485 
Pyracantha not fruiting, 305 ; pruning, 
44 

Creeper, a quick-growing, 356 
Creepers, etc., for walls, 230 
evergreen, for north wall, 550 
for conservatory facing north, 49 
for shaded alcove, 449 
Creeping Jenny, the, 411 
Crocuses injured, 7 
Crops, damage to, by frost, 114 
Croqnet lawn. 405, 474 ; fungus on. 127 
Crown Imperial, the, and severe frosts, 
108 

Imperials, treatment of, 526 
Cuckoo spit, 226 
Cucumber growing, 591 
the Brown Netted or Khiva, 528 
Cucumbers, 155 
dying, 302 
eel-worm in, 126 
failing, 245 
forcing, 596 
for early spring, 499 
growing, 88 

in small house, growth of, 273 
pinching, 259 
ridge, growing, 658 
stopping, 218 

thnpe and red-spider on, 127 
treatment of, 273 

Currant, Black, leaves, fungus on, 420 
bushes, mite infested, 380; thinning 
out old, 526 

flowering, cuttings of, 428 ; in towns, 
81 

mite, the Black, 94 , 517, 547 
Currants, Black, 304; newly • planted, 
cutting down, 658; planting, 440; 
unhealthy, 412 

Raspberries, and Gooseberries, pruning, 

582 

Cuttings, taking, 2S7 
Cyclamen, a hardy, 474, 530 
hedenrfolium, 443 
persicum, 9 
the Ixy-leaved, 443 
Cyclamens, 484, 534 
after flowering, 50, 64, 141 
and mice, 603 
growing, 88 
in the rock garden, 443 
Cypress, the deciduous, 80 

Digitized by 


Cypripeditnn acaule, 269 
Alice superbuin , 477 
a seedling, 235 
Cassandra, 601 
mittatwn. 269 
i nsigne Chantini, 60 
foeanum, 112 
macranihum, 269 
spectabile, 269 

Cypripediums, treatment of, 477 

Cvrtanthus angustifolius and C. McKcni, 
33 

Cytisus Adami, 181 
after blooming, 141 
albus, 168 
Ardoini, 168 
austriacus, 168 
biflorus, 168 
eapitatus, 168 
decumbens, 169 
hirsutus, 169 
Keictnsxs, 168, 169 
monspessulanus, 169 
nigricans, 169, 326 
prcecox, 97, 168, 169 
purgans, 169 
purpureus, 169 
racemosus, 550 

scoparius, 169 ; s. albus, 168: s. An- 
dreanus, 168 ; s. pcndulus, 163 
sessilifolius, 169 


flAOALACANTBDS nervosus, 639 
hJ Daffodil, a curious, 202 
King Alfred, 176 
Peter Barr , 118 
P. R. Barr, 183 
White Princess Ida, 211 
Daffodils, 210 
and Tulips failing, 348 
double, failing, 91 
early, planting of, 389 
failing to flower, 116 
lifting, 167 
manuring, 461 

new, at Birmingham, in 1903, 643 
not blooming, 84, 141 
| on, 182 

planting, 460 
sea-sand for, 4S6 

Dahlia, Cactus, Alpha, 335; Mrs. 
D. B. Crane, 374 ; Mrs. Francis Fell, 
334 

General Gordon, 504 
Grand Duke Alexis, part of a group 
gf, in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 493 
Dahlias, 237, 246, 389, 405, 678, 684 
and Pyrethrums, 165 
Cactus, 427, 562 ; a good collection of, 
442 ; in the garden, 334 ; soil for, 91 
eaten, 283 
failing, 289 
from seed, 646 
good Cactus, 58 

grouped, in separate colours, 493 

keeping, 192 

lifting, 502 

not starting, 296 

single, 434 ; Cactus, 448 

some good, 133 

staking, 250 

storing, 396 

to give fine flowers, 206 
treatment of young, 177 
wasps destroying, 436, 470 
weakness in, 650 
Daisy-fly, the Marguerite, 04 
I>ai*y, the, 366 

Daisies , double giant i chits, 306 
Michaelmas, from seed, 30 
on lawn, 52, 411, 419 
Daphne Cneorum, 44,141 
Mezereum, 3 ; cutting down, 352 
the, 530 

Datura chlorantha ft.‘pi., 83 
Davallias, 632 
Dav Lilies, lifting. 420 
Delphinium Beauty of Langport, 38 
Belladonna, 525 
Delphiniums, 308 
propagating, 259 
Dendrobium Dearei, 21 
formoeum giganteum, 385 
nobile, 44 

Desfontainea, a supposed, 97 
Deutzia, forcing, 550 
gracilis, 181 ; propagating, 141; treat¬ 
ment of, 537 

Devon, the fruit crop in, 276 
Dianthus aggregates, 108 
sinensis, 109 

Dictamnus Fraxinella in a Hampshire 
garden, 156 

Dimorphotheca Ecklonis in a south Drron 
garden, 565 
Diospjros Kaki, 570 
Dormice, treatment of, 129 
Doronieumplantagineum excelsum, 250 
Dove, Barbarv, death of, 537 
death of, 427 
Drive, planting, 406 
Ducks, wild, cover for, 537 


Echeverias, keeping and increasing, 315 
Echinoi»s, 174 
Evriesi, 325 
ruthenicus, 174 

Edging, an, of alpine white Phlox, 91 
Edgings, dwarf evergreen, 91 
garden, 109, 238 
hardy, 348 
to garden paths, 268 
Eel-worm in Cucumbers, 126 
in soil, 448 

Eel-worms, plants infested with, 165 
Eggs in winter, 617 
pickling, 191 
preservation of, 190 
preserved, in water-glass, 87 
storing, 129 

Eheocarpus evaneus, 309 
Endive, growing, 34 
protecting, 425 
storing and blanching, 455 
Epacrises, increasing and growing, 638 
Epiphyllums, culture of, 647 


growing, 60, 614 
Eranthis nye 


FARTH closet refuse, 14 
“ Earwigs, plague of, 420 
Easter, flowers for, 398 
” heveria Purpusii, 60 
^ l,602 



Eranthis nyemalis, 584 
Kremurus, 396 
Aitchisonii, 396 
aurantiacus, 396 
Buntjci, 249, 390 
cutting flower spikes of, 238 
himalaicu9, 396 
himrob, 390 
hybrid us, 396, 397 
Mrs. Reuthe, 396 
Olgw, 396 
robust us, 396 

Eremuri at Riverton, New Jersey, 210 
Erica gracilis, 602 
hyemalis alba, 567 
propendens, 137 
Ericas dying, 423 
Erigcron aurantiacus, 18 
speciosus superbus, 308 
Erigerons, 268 
Eryngiunis, 306 
Escallonia macranthn, 526 
montevidensis, jloicering shoot of, 576 
Escallonias, 676 
Espalier fruit-trees failing, 437 
Eucalyptus globulus, sprays of, in a vase, 
412 

roots, growths on, 622 
Euonipnus latifolius, fruiting branch of, 
540 

Eupatoriums, 637 

Evergreens and flowering shrubs, 401 


P*SNCC garden, planting, 231 
* Kern case, making a, 186 ; manage¬ 
ment of a, 100 
fronds turning black, 272 
Maiden-hair, unhealthy, 480 
Stag’s Horn, 125 ; failing, 72 
the Hart’s-tongue, 124 ; in rooms, 151 
Ferns, a bank of, in stove, 629 
arrangement of, 294 
climbing, 125 
drying, 447 
for cutting, 267 

Gold and Silver, in the winter, 510 
growing hardy, 398 
hardy, 422; in gardens, 578 
in forecourt gardens, 263 
in the dwe’ling-house, 510 
Maiden hair, for cutting, 236, 279 ; in 
rooms, 526 
repotting, 568 
Ribbon,437 
seedling, 72, 629 
shading, 124 
some useful, 484 
under stage, 398 
unhealthy, 139 

wiring greenhouse wall for, 415, 484 
young v. old, 72 
Figs dropping off, 301 
on walls, 331 
outdoor, 193 
Fig-tree, moving a, 589 
Fig-trees, old, unfruitful, 438 
treatment of, 206 
Flamingo-flower, the, S3 
Fleabanes, 268 

Flies, blue-bottle, in vinery, 400 
in greenhouse, 270 
in vinery, 420 
Flower, a good yellow, 125 
beds failing, 157, 158 
borders, renovating, 365 
garden, the summer, 411; winter pro¬ 
tection in the, 550 

gardeus gay, at a minimum cost, 635 
groups, bold, 609 
notes, hardy, 506 
seeds in Grass, 31 
Flowers, arrangement of, 541 
blue, in niv garden, 260 
cut, 72; for autumn, 31; in hot weather, 
290; keeping, 47 
Everlasting, gathering, 310 
for Easter, 398 
for the conservatory, 590 
for window-boxes, 72 
gathering, 477 
greenhouse, in winter, 624 
hanlv, in cold positions, 308, 336 ; notes 
on) 18 

herbaceous, cut for competition, 336 
mistakes in gathering, 150 
old-fashioned, 388 
packing, 541 


scented, 249 


Flowers, spring and autumn, 177 ; simple 
arrangement of, 186 
the, and heavy rain, 494 
washed-out, 396, 474, 610 
white, for cutting, 227 
yellow, for cutting, 494 
Foliage for cutting, 4, 629 
Forget-me-nots, 664 
Forsythia, 43 
pruning, 101, 270 
susj>ensa, 43 
vindissima, 43 
Forsythias, 530 
increasing, 64 
Fowl manure, value of, 203 
Fowls ailing, 99 
feeding, in winter, 561 
Fowls’ manure, 153, 428; in vegetable 
• garden, utilising, 287 
moulting, treatment of, 356 
Frame hive, stocking, with bees from 
skep, 190 

Frames, cold, use of, 550 
garden, and overcrowding, 349 
Francoa ramosa, 206 
Francoas, 458 
Freesias, 484 , 562 
from seed, raising, 638 
growing, 62 
in bloom, 112 
seedling, 153 

Fringe-tree, a flowering branch of, 450 
Fritillaria Meleagris alba and Mossy 
Saxifrage in a Yorkshire garden, 156 
Frost, after the, 127 
effects of the late, 174 
Fruit blossom in July, 276 ; protecting, 
89 

brown rot of, 324 

buds and birds, 11, 42 ; imperfect, 188 
bush pests, 642 

bushes, pruning, 245 ; wire netting on, 
871 

crop, the, in Devon, 276 
crops, the past 3 T ear’s, 585 
garden, neglected, 52 
growing, under glass, 127 
prospects, 89, 114, 139, 030 
room, the, 299 

Fruits, dessert , for north and south walls, 
464 

Fruit-tree bloom, protection of, from 
frost, 188 

root pruning a, 536 
roots, 594 
stocks, 380 

Fruit-trees, American blight on, 27 
and bushes, top-dressing, 469 
canker in, 660 
cleaning, 568 
crippled, 167 
espalier, 470; failing, 437 
for exposed position, 491 
for small garden, 437, 467 
for walls, 558 
grafting, 42 
hardy, 327 

in bloom, protecting, 611 

in poultry-run, 384 

Lichen covered, 327 

manuring, 572 

mulching, 216 

neglected, 464 

not bearing, 315 

old, 893 ; renovating, 369 

on arches, 394 

on Oak fences, 380 

planting, 331, 384, 464, 570 

preparing soil for, 404 

pruning, 612 

root pruning, 369 

soil for, 464 

spraving, 275 

stocks for, 16 

summer pruning of, 248 

top-dressing, 66 

treatment of newly-planted, 470 
winter wash for, 14, 245, 606 
young, a fungus disease of, 497: 
pruning, 606 

Fuchsia buds dropping, 287 
Fuchsias, 340, 415 
as pot plants, 626 
cutting back, 526 
good, 21 

how to winter, 386 
in London, 362 
in the flower liorder, 57 
insects attacking, 400 
red-spider and tnrips on, 412 
Fuel for stove, plant house, 165 
Fumitory, the yellow, 508 
Fungus in lawn, 127, 240, 338 


pAlLLARDIAS, 245 

U from root cuttings, 440 
Galega officinalis compacta, 296 
Galley-worms, 162 
Galls on Oak-trees, 622, 660 
Galtonia candicans, 70, 474 
Game, covert for, 352 
Garden, a Cape, 306 
a County Down, August notes from, 34. 
a Dutch, 84 
a grey, 19, 30 
arch, a rustic, 400 
a seashore, 346, 529 
Coltsfoot in, 261 

cottage, a good, 261; a West of 
Fnglatul, 009 v j 
fence, planting, 231 
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Garden ground, area of, 302 ; draining, 420 
herbaceous, forming a, 7 
in a Berkshire, 372 
insects in, 113 
manuring, 500 
of Peace, a, 599 
paths, stone edgings to, 60 
plot, 388 

step*, 340 ; and balustrades, clothing, Go 
the sweetness in, 46 
the water in, 30 
tits in the, 448, 470, 
villa, small pond in, 30 
wild, in corner of lawn, 19 
work, 12. 24, .‘16, 50, 62, 76, 86, 08, 114, 
128, 140, 152, 164, 176, 189, 204, 216, 

220, 243, 258, 271, 200, 314 , 328, 342, 

355, 867, 378, 382, 403, 414, 425, 438. 

.450, 465, 479, 488, 500, 514 , 524, 536, 

548, 560, 571, 583, 502, 604 , 616, 630, 

644, 657 

Gardena, cottage, 609 
Gardener, extract* from the diary of an 
amateur, 506 

Gardenias losing their leaves, 550 
Gardening, old time, 507 
wild, in the |>arks, 91 
Garland-flower, the, 141 
flowers, 436 
Garrtja elliptiea, 621 
Gas-lime dressing, 573 
Genista radiata, 234 
Genistas, 626 ; propagating, 172 
Gentian, 374 
failing, 211 

Gentians acaulis, 322, 411, 418 
verna, 175 
Gentianella, 418 
Geranium Lady Plymouth, 508 
Geraniums, disease in, 324 
Ivy-leaved, 280, 458 
unhealthy, 310 
Zonal, exhibiting, 116 
Gerftiera cardinalis, 362 
Geum ohiloense fl.-pl., 282 
Gladiolu* Baron Joseph llulot, 478 
brenrhleyensis and lfyacinthus candi- 
cans, 19 
culture, 576 
Fleur-de-Lis , 577 
pink, 100 
Naundenri, 404 
The Bride, 222 
Gladioli, 7, 367 
failure of, 420 
lifting the conns of, 4JV4 
Glass for greenhouse, 602 
Glasshouses, utilising cool, 14 
Glol>e Thistle, 174 
Gloriosa superha, 386, 562 
Gloxinias, 130, 213, 480 
for show, 177 
keening, 415 
seedling, 537 
Gnats, 324 
in garden, 134 
Goldfinch, the 451 
death of, 191, 244 
mules, breeding, 63 
Goldfish, 370 

Good King Henry, cooking, 301 
Gooseberry-bushes,insertson.162; lifting, 
old, pruning, 


248 ; losing leaves, 417 ; < 
470 ; pruning, 470 
aterpillar, the, 16, 54 


Greenhouse, small, heating, 467 
unheated, plants for, 562, 572 
using a cold, 645 
without any heat, plants for, 100 
Greens, howling, and Clover, 374 
hardy winter, sowing, 08 
winter, sowing seeds of, 54 
Ground, wet, planting, 471 
weedy. 452 
Grubs, 363 

destroying Strawberry plauts, 196 
eating Lettuce roots, 338 
in garden, 16, 622 
in soil, 127 ; in pots, 550 
in Strawberry bed. 170 
Guano as manure, 31 
Peruvian, applying, 046 
Guinea Fowl, 593’ 

Gum Cistus, 333 
Gum-tree, the blue, 412 
Gymnooladus canadensis, 495) 
Gymnogramma schiznphylla gloriosa, 125 
Gypsophila paniculata, 307 ; p. flore- 
pleno, 508 


H 

JJJEMANTHUS, 32, 

Kalbreyeri, 445 


caterpilla 
culture, 357 
plantation, renovating, 354 
trees, caterpillars on, 022 
Gooseberries, 304, 417 
as cordons, 331 
bottling, 243 
diseased, 380 
market, 354 
pruning, 684, 630 
Gorse, double, propagating, 218 
Grape growing under difficulties, 243 
white, for greenhouse, 585 
Grapes, black, loss of colour in, 276 
cracking, 330 
diseased, 490 
failing, 245 

good late-keeping, 569 

keeping, in dwelling-houses, 65, 114 

late, 540 

notes on, 359 

not setting, 299 

scalding in, 166, 330 

setting, 113 

shanking, 15, 383, 585, 633 
thinning, 139, 143 

Grass banks, trailing plants for, 374 
flower seeds in, 31 
fungus in, 240 

land into garden, converting, 34 
lands, basic-slag for, 490 
lawn, renovating, 52 ; sickly, 550 
orchard, renovating a, 248 
seed, sowing, 60, 268, 420, 486 
Grasses for use during w inter, 310 
ornamental, 518 
some useful, 47 
Grave, planting shaded, 78 
Greenery for bouquets, 07 
Green-fly on Hoses, 10 
Greenhouse, an old disused, 224 
Itoiler for, 259 
climbers for, 362, 614 
ceeepers, pretty, 341 ; thinning, 202 
flowers for, 165 
hardy plants for, 33 
beating, 10, 32, 137, 198, 423, 502 
in winter, plants for, 241 ; utilising, 
301 

lean-to, plants for, 203 
pipes, painting, 52 
plants for, 511 


445 


Digitized by 


Go. gle 


natalensis, 32 
toxiearius, 32 
Hair-worms, 208 
Hamamelis, 641 

Ha Aland Abbey, Devon, in the garden at, 
500 

Haw, the Scarlet, 485 
llaicthnrn, a pink, 520 
propagation of the common, 490 
Heath, the alpine fure«t, 163 
Heaths after flowering, 160 
hardy, 406 
popular, 602 
soft-wooded, 137 
Helieclinium ianthinum, 38 
Hedge, evergreen, 428 
improving a, 273 
malting a, 632 
plants for, 576 

X rrows, 310 

ehog, treatment of, 343 
Hedychiuni, 436 
Gardnerianum, 486 
lleeria rosea, 221 
Helenium autumnale, 62S 
Bolanderi, 628 
Hoojiosi, 628 
nudiflorum, 628 

pumilum, 125, 628 ; p. magnifleum, 148 
Heleniums, 321, 444, 628 
Heliehrysurn monstrosum, 322 
rosmarinifol in m , 613 
Heliotrope tor bedding out, 70 
the, as a climber, 614 
Heliotropes from seed, 122 
in winter, 480; and spring, 2G6 
Hellebores, 556 
notes on, 6 

Hcllebonis orientalin, fioivers of, in a 
ra*e, 31 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, 237 
luteola, 346 
Hemp, the African, 60 
Hen, death of. 13, 205, 426, 451 
Hens eating their eggs, 244 
Hepaticos, 46 

Hesperia matronalis, 259, 2S3 
tnstis, 343 

Heuchera not flowering, 632 
Hibiscus Manihot, 218 
nyriacud, 326 
Himantophyllums, 638 
Hippeastrum aulicum, 457 
Hippeastrum8, growing, 341 
Hippophae rhamnoides, 430 
Hoar frost, the influence of certain 
cultural operations on the production 
of, 240 
Hoeing, 257 

Holly hedge, making a, 273 
Hollies and Thorns from seed, raising, 110 
propagating, 530 

Hollyhock leaves with red spots, 165 
Hollyhocks, 461 
and disease, 44S 
from seed, growing, 600 
Homeria, grow ing, 405 
Honeydew, 240 
Honesty, 474 
preserving, 230 

Honey season, the, of 1003, 617 
securing surplus, 300 
Honeysuckle, cutting down, 326 
the Swamp, 305 
Honeysuckles in pots, 260 
Hops, 508 
Horse Radish, 548 
proj*agating, 357 

Ilot-bcd for half-hardv annuals, making, 

658 

making a, 42n, 537, 627 
utilising a, 208 
House flies, 377 

Hotja carnoea, 123, 430, 647; and H. 

l>ella, 12-3 : fruiting, 122 
Hyacinth competition, a, 172 
Hyacinths and Tulips for exhibition, 352 
in glasses failing, 88 
Roman, 5S7 
the Grape. 364 

Hyaeinthus candicans, 38, 70 
Hybridising, hints on, 403 
Hydrangea Hortensia in a pot, 27S 
Thoma* Hogg in a pot, 279 
treatment of, 325 


Hvdrangcaa, 20, 614, 624 
blue. 145, 197 
cutting down, 424 
in pots, 279 
propagating, 362 
treatment of, 241, 516, 658 
Hypericum ealgeinum, 333 
empetrifolium, 332 
Hookerianum, 332 
oblongifolium, 332 
patulum, 332 
Hypericums, the, 498 


TMPATHENS Sultani, 562, 640 
^ Incarvillea Delavayi, 158 
India-rubber plant, 325; promulgating, 
218; repotting, 423; unsatisfactory, 
272 

Insect attacking Cape Fig-wort, 324 
eggs of, 622 
in wood, 448 
name of, 04 
Insects, 378 
in book-ease, 82 
in garden, 04, 113, 162, 190, 227 
in manure, 245 
in Mushroom-lied#, 562 
in seed-pan, 54 
in soil, 54, 003 
on Apple-trees, 444 
on Begonia seeds, 54 
Insecticide, a good, 252 
Ipomsea alatipes, 409 
bona-nox, 409 
digitata, 409 
hederaeea, 409 
Horsfalliie, 409 
Leari, 410 
purpurea, 409, 410 
Quamoclit, 410 
rubro-ecerule.a, 409, 497 
Thompgoniatui, 410 
tuberosa, 78 
Ipomseas, 409 

Ireland, notes from, on spring flowers, 90 
Iris aurca, 388 
cultivation, 557 

German, Mme. Chereau, planting, 407 

Kaempferi, 572 

Monnieri, 388, 389 

Princess of Wales, 459 

Snotc Queen, 373 

Spanish, growing in the turf, 396 

stylosa not blooming, 148, 494 

Susiana, 420, 427 

the dwarf Flag, 268 

the Mourning, 427 

Irises and other plants for au edging, 366 
bulbous, 557 
German, in pots, 568 
Spanish, 223, 373, 410 
Island, forming, an, 202 
htolepis granite, 111 
Ivy as a hedge, 641 
edgings and carpetings, 499 
failing, 97, 449 
growing over wall, 372 
leaves, olack. coating on, 24 
moving, 352, 389 
on house walls, 623 
Silver yueen, 364 
the had influence of, 021 
without stems, 306 
Ivies, 485 
in pots, 510 
Ixias, 52, 266, 322 
Ixora Weeti, 457 
Ixoras, 457 
soil for, 04 


JANUARY, a ramble along the hedge- 
rows and woods in, 027 
Jasmine, the common white, pruning, 

440 

the white, not flowering, 471 
the white, pruning, 572 
the yellow, 88 ; pruning, 44 
Jasminum, 390 
humile, 428 

nudiflorum, 530, 560; pruning, 101, 
572 

revolutum, 428 

J udat-tree, flowering shoot of, 209 


K 

If ALANCHOK Felthamensis, 265 
flam mm, 265 
Kewensis, 265 
Kalanehoes, 265 

Kalosanthes coccinca, repotting, 329 
Kerria japoniea jl.-pl., 125, 180, 456: 

increasing. 153 
Kilting in monoeephala, 173 
Kitchen garden, 502; late planting of a, 
206 ; November notes in the, 505 


J ABURNUM, forcing. 19 
•J is it poisonous ? 449 
not flowering, 165 
Lace-flower, the, 367 


Lachenalia tricolor, 92 
Lachenalias, 266 
Ladybirds, 54 

Lady’s Slippers, hardy, 209 
Lancashire, hardy plants for, 269 
Land, firm, r. loose in wet weather, 571 
landscape gardening, learning, 134 
Lantana mb'! tv folia, 476 
Lantanas, 470, 562 
for the flower garden, 618 
Lapogeria alba, 496 
Lapagerias, 340 
growing, 647 
Larkspurs, annual, 46 
Larvaj in manure, 94 

Lathyrus latifolius albus, 322; 1. grandi- 
florus albus, 250 
Laurel hedge, fungus on, 294 
Laurels, 415 

cutting down, 14, 456, 526 
Lavatera trimestris rosea splendens, 487 
Lavateras, 519 

Lavender failing to bloom, 268 
tor drying, 315 
growing, 78 
L&verna atra. 464 
I>aw— 

A gardener's claim for wages. 87 
A gardener's contract, 214, 605 
A gardener's notice, 37, 87, 115, 166, 
217, 617 

Agreement, breach of, 405 
Air guns and gun licenses, 244 
A market gardener’s tenancy, 63 
A neighbour's boundary, 63 
Boundary fencing, 617* 

Building, owner’s, 489 
Compensation for disturbance, 100 
Contract with a firm of publishers. 561 
Conveyance of freehold property, 217 
Copyright in photograph, 605 
Crops in a private garden, 100 
Damage caused to plants by factorv, 
379 

Doctor’s bill, a, liability to pay, 343 
Expiration of market garden lease, 605 
Fence, boundary, a question, 329 
duty to repair, 51 
ownership of, 356 
Fencing against poultry, 230 
Fixture, 230 

Fixtures, a question of, 356 
Fruit-trees, a private tenant's, 572 
Gardener’s house, a, 452 
plants, a, 329 
removal expenses, 230 
testimonial, a, 502 

Garden fence, amenities of neighbours, 
602 ; question, 502 
notice to quit, 405 

plants, removal of, on sale of pro¬ 
perty, 350 

quitting a, claim to growing crops, 217 
Greenhouse, right to remove, 605 
Land, cropping, 695 

Liability of Committee and Secretary of 
Horticultural Society, 561 
Liability to rates, 244 
Light blocked by trees, 439 
Loan on security of ganlen, 379 
Market gardener’s claim, a, 489 
ganlen, lease of, 356 ; tenancy, a, 272 
position, a, 452 

tolls of an urban council, and 
hawker's licenses, 115 
Neighbour’s property, a, 13 
Notice to quit necessary ? 631 
to determine service, 502 
w’hat is necessary, 489 
Nuisance from chimney of laundry. 100 
Obligation to enclose plot of ground, 379 
Parish relief, settlement, 230 
Plants, flowering, removing, 100 
Poultry, nuisance from, 217 
trespassing, 13 
Prizes at flow er shows, 452 
award of, at horticultural show, 516 
Promissory note, 177 
Rating of Tomato houses and land, 1 
unoccupied property, 177 
Recovery of money secured by note, 77 
Removal expenses of gardener's furni¬ 
ture, 63 

Rent, notice to raise, 572 
Right, the, to utilise water, 37 
Road, right to, 390 
Roof overhanging garden, 427 
Stock trespassing, 37 
Telephone company’s wires, 77 
Tenancy, how to determine, 51 
of nursery ground, 502 
Tenant neglecting to pay rent, 466 
quitting allotment without giving 
projier notice, 190 

removing fruit-trees, 100; green¬ 
house, 13 

Traps, setting, 244 
Trespass by landlord, 13 
Wages payable during sickness, 502 
Wall, party, building a, 405 
Law’n, a weedy, 490 
Daisies on, 52 
dressing, 502 
fungus in, 58 
how to dress a, 14 
making a, 88 
manuring, 31. 502 
Moss ana Plantains in, 77, 369, 502 
mowers, motor, 240 
poor, renovating, 605 
sowing down a, 14 
the, 348 

weedy, 202, 329, 439, 519 


w orms in. 329, 516 
f-awns, 46 
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Lawns, Clover in, 315 
manuring:, 78 
mowing, in winter, 153 
wood-ashes for, 58 
Leaf curl in Peaches, 10, 35 
fall, early, 471 
mould and soil heaps, 609 
Leather jackets, 184 
Leek, the, 657 
lettuces, 233 , 503 
running to seed, 317 
summer, 256 
Lchcojhj* ftMirum, 222 
carpaticum, 222 
pulchellum, 222 
wmiirn, 222, 223 
Leucojums, 222 
Libomas and Solanums, 121 
Lights, glass, repairing. 626 
Limdana thyrsoidea, 7 
Luac Marie Legraye, 96 
select forms of, 06 
surrounded by suckers, 357 
trees, cutting bark, 538 
Lilacs in pots, forcing, 172 
not blooming. 116, 165, 576 
Lily, a fine, 321 
bed, making a, 6 
Chinese, 53o 

of the Valley, 29, 315, 494, 537, 556, 637 ; 
mums, ret anted, forced, 589, 637 ; 
ordinary crown* forced into bloom, 
639 ; in shade, 619 ; planting, 368 
Peruvian, 895 

the African, and its varieties, 92 
the Guernsey, 614 

the Madonna, 537; diseased, 205 ; fail¬ 
ing, 564 

the Sacred Chinese, growing, 632 
the Scarborough, 280, 457 
the white Martagon, 564 
lilies, 406 
African, 122 

and Crown Imperials, 490 
and Ibeonies, 397 
and soil. 374 

Arum, touched with frost, 177 
Belladonna, 444 ; to replant, 374 
Bermuda, failing, 221 
for north border, 130 

growing, 572 
in pots, 605 
in Rose-beds, 64 
of the Valley failing, 202 
Lilium auratum, 427 ; a fine, 436 ; after 
flowering, 130 ; and its varieties, 267 ; 
failing to open, 272 ; from seed, 452 ; 
a. platyphyllum, 250, 267 ; a. platy- 
yhylhttn (Shirley var.), 267 ; a. p. 
virginale, 267; a. rubro-vittatum, 267; 
a Wittei, 267 
Browni, 321 

candiduin, 10 ; failing, 105 
chalcedonicum, 379 
elegans Peter Barr, 282 
giganteum in Yorks, 494 
Harrisi, 436 ; bulbs of. 376 
longifkirum the second year, 379 
Martagon album, 564 
testaceum, 584 
WaUirhianum, 553 
Lhums and r’rinums, 379 
after flowering, 308 
failure of, 255, 362 
lotting, 645 

Lime and soot dressings, 178 
drrwing of soil, 606, 618 
for kitchen garden, 430 
for Koee-beds, 439, 472 
to sandy soil, 452 
Iinarias for i>oor soil, 322 
linnet, death of, 427 
mules, 87 

Liqind-manure, 24, 131, 299, 525, 646; 
using, 273 

Lina nth n* Rvssellianus, 292 
Lobelia tenuior, 255 
Lobelia!*, herbaceous, 31 
biting Scarlet, 461 
Wan Berry, the, 215, 383, 573 
Lcmaria magellanica, 422, 484, 612 ; in a 
eardrn near Truro, 422 
Lotucera fragrantissima, 642 
*mpen irens, 630 
Lot*! veliorrhynchus, 255 
the Pigeon't-beak, 255 
Lupins, 84 
a *order of, 84 
failing, 211, 250 
in water, keeping, 208 
keeping, 290 

Lupin, Tree, propagating, 315 

lupins. Tree, 223 

Lycnwte Skinrurri, 97 

Lychnis Vitearia splendent plena, 347 

Lygodium*, 125 

!.; ftimachia nummularia, 411 


MADONNA Lily. 343 

Maggot at tacking < ‘auliflowers, 245 
Magnolia coiwpieua and its hybrids, 305 
grandi/lora, 352. 389 
not blooming, 390 
Soulawjeana, dower buds of, 305 
•ItUata, 81, 351, 401 
Magnolias, early-flowering, 97 
increasing, 218 
Magpie moth, the, 196, 622 
treatment of, 217 
MaUow. the Tree, 326 
Mandevilla su&veolens, 100 
Manure, amount of, 630 Jr* 
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Manure, animal v. vegetable, 259 
artificial, for sandy soil, 499 
tor border, 415 
tor herbaceous border, 374 
tor lawn, 502 
for Roses, 277, 658 
larva) in, 94 
not rotting, 176 
sick soil, 450 
worms in, 82 

Manures and their application, 551 
chemical, purchasing, 110 
March, seed sowing in, 39 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, 38, 240, 245 
Marguerites, keeping, 415 
white, increasing, 315 
Market garden land, 656 
gardening, 88 
Marrows, 429 
early-fruiting, 74 
Maurandya Barclayana, 268 
Meadow Saffrons, 348 
Mealy-bug, 439 
in vinery, 448 
on Vines, 603 

Medlar, the, as an ornamental tree, 611 
the Dutch, 611 
the Nottingham, 613 
Medlars not fruiting, 440 
Melon seeds germinating inside the fruit, 
441 

Melons, early, 603 
growing, 15 
in frame, 141 
late, 437 

treatment of, 220 
without bottom-heat, 143 
Mezereon, the, 3 
the, in fruit, 305 
Mice and Crocuses, 572 
Michaelmas Daisies, a few good sorts, 
183 ; staking and tying, 348 
Michauxia campanuloides, 60; in Aber¬ 
deenshire, 91 
Mignonette dying off, 282 
failing, 419 

for winter blooming, 293, 325 
growing in the open, 577 
in pots, growing, 613, 639 
Mildew- and red rust, 264 
on Apple-trees, 193 
on Vine, 603 

Millipede, spotted snake, 352 
Mint bed, making a, 538 
failing, 226 
planting, 131 

Mistletoe, increasing the, 537 
not fruiting, 148, 163, 430 
on an old Apple-tree, 383 
on Brier, 3 
on the Apple, 383 
propagating the, 52, 646 
the red-berried, 61 
Mite, the Black Currant, 546 
Mock Oranges in pots, 160 
Monarch of the East, the, 427 
Monarda didvnm, 376 
Montbretias,*268, 652 
failing, 415, 474 
replanting, 532 
Morning, the, of the year, 18 
Moss growing on tennis court, 322 
on lawn, 88, 562 
Moth, the pith, 464 
the swallow-tail, 162 
Mullierry-tree, growing a, 315 
Mullierry-trees on Grass, 585 
Mulching, 250 
Mule breeding, 63, 405 
Mulleins, 532 
Museari coni cum, 364 
Mushroom-bed, insects in a, 330, 662 ; 
making a, 345 
beds, spawning, 644 
spawn, 317 

Mushrooms and maggots, 273 
failing, 528 

growing, 101, 402, 506, 527 
in lean-to Cucumber-house, 573 
Mussel scale, 603 ; on Apple-tree, 208 
Mustard and Cress, 176 
Mutisia decurrens, ft, 105 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 626, 648 
Myrtle, cutting down, 50 
not blooming, 97, 476 


^NARCISSUS Barri conspicuus, 149 
blooms, size of, 141, 175 
double poeticus, 50S 
double white Poet's, failing, 202 
fly, the, 262, 385 
Gardenia-flowered, 508 
Kina'* Norton, 542 
Lecdtti Mr*. Langtry, 239 
maxima* euperbus, 132, 268 
Mine. Plemp, 109 
Mr. Leeds’ Star, 239 
ornatus in pots, 21 
Phcasant's-eye, 202 
poeticus, the May-flowering, 401 
Narcissi in pots, 581 ; after flowering, 145 
Nectarine Early Rivers’in a cool-house, 304 
Nejtenthe* Sanderiana, 614 
Nephrolepis exaltata, 508 
Nettles, eradicating, 100,141 
Nicotiana sylvestris, 71 
Nierembergia rivularis, 130 
Nitrate of soda and eel-worm, 196 
Norfolk Pine, planting out, 446 
Nymphaa Stella ta, Berlin variety, 149 
Wm^D( oguc, 19 
N\ imdlwas. growing, 474 


trees, galls on, 622, 650 
Obituary— 

Barron, A. F., V.M.H., 99 
October, the Rose garden in, 102 
Odontoglossum crispum, 039, 649 
Odontoglossums, growing, 655 
Olea fragrans, 287 
Oleander, the, 400 
Oleanders, culture of, 537 
failing to bloom, 520 
Omphalodes linifolia, 252 
Lucilia;, 18 

Oncidium Papilio, starting, 353 
undulatum, 620 
Onion Ailsa Craig, 551 
bed, the,1 

maggot, the, 317 ; the remedy for, 341 
Onions, a good crop of, 402 
autumn-sown, 312 
diseased, 2, 449 
early, sow ing in boxes, 596 
for sale, 695 
growing, 456 

planting out r. sow ing, 39 
small v. large, 528 
sowing, 34 ; in autumn, 402 
spring-sown, 367, 456; and autumn, 
sown, 127 
storing, 425 
thick-necked, 425 
Tripoli, 313 
underground, 153 
winter, sowing, 315, 302 
Orange Ball-tree, 256 
growing an, 26 

Ora tigery, the, at Broad land*, Romney, 
Bant*, 55 

Oranges as decorative plants in small 
pots, 484 

from pips, growing, 516 
Orange-trees, grafting, 25, 153 
seedling, 452 
Orchard-house trees, 656 
trees, pruning, 327 
Orchid growing, starting, 510 
the Bee, 77 

Orchids for temperate-house, 315 
for various seasons, 122 
growing, 97 
light for, 587 

with other plants, growing, 235 
Ornithogalum arahicum, 59, 452 
Ophrys apifera, 88 
Osier, the golden, 529 
Osmunda cinnamomea, 601 
Ostrowskia magnifies, 530 
Ourisia coccinea, 530 
Oxalis floribunda rosea, 506 
Ozothamnu« rosinarimfoliu*, 513 


DAiONY, herbaceous, 175 
h not blooming, 184, 211 
planting, 259 
unsatisfactory, 287 
Palm, scale on, 100 
Palms failing, 66, 171 
for the flower garden, 502 
for the stove, 410 
from seed, 77 
in bod condition, 59 
repotting, 32, 427 
watering, 511 

Pampas Grass, 508; in a Devonshire 
garden, 518 ; in a garden at Wynberg, 

S. Africa , 306; in a Hampshire 
garden, 519 ; preparing, 516 

Pancratium after flowering, treatment of, 
476 

fra gratis qrandiflorum, 521 
illyricum in pots, 389 
maritimum, 57,165 
Panieum variegatum, 177 
Pansv cuttings, taking, 259 
Tufted, Blue Tit, 120 ; T. Isolde, 157 ; 

T. f Rose Noble, 120 

Pansies, Cluster-cup fungus on, 220 
dying, 205 

failing to flower, 226, 329 
large-flowered, 18 ; from Beed, 29 
Tufted, 223, 281, 591 ; and the rain, 119 ; 
and the recent heavy rainfall, 238 ; 
autumn planted, 81 ; autumn propa¬ 
gation outdoors. 397 ; in frames, 652 ; 
mulching the beds, 112; on dry 
borders, 23S ; propagating, 308*; 
raising from seed, 45 ; to keep in 
health, 348 ; two-year-old plants, 397 ; 
r. Pansies, 202 ; what the plants need 
at this season, 200 ; what to do with 
recently-planted specimens, 238 
weak, 259 

Papaver orientale Mrs. Marsh, 184 
Paraffin barrels, old, 77 
Parakeet losing its feathers, 230 
treatment of, 165 

Paris Daisy, the yellow, growing, 160 
Parlour Palm, the, 49 
Parnassia palustris, 474 
Parrot, Amazon, ailing, 205 
death of a, 205 

grey, 63 ; death of, 13, 77, 217, 605 
pecking out its feathers, 77, 301, 315, 
515,605 

young grey, 230 
Parsley, 643 

in winter and spring, 317 
sowing, 273 


Parsnips, manuring, 141 


Passion-flower, blue, 415 
failing to bloom, 88 
moving a, 618 
planting a, 419 
the, 406 

Passion-flowers and fow ls, 379 
Pasture land for fruit, 371 
with gravel subsoil, 327 
Paths, garden edgings to, 268 
Pathside, evergreen edgings for, 315 
Peach and Nectarine for wall, 469 
blister, 162 
bloom, fertilising, 38 
bonier, treatment of, 469 
culture, mistakes in, 139 
Dymond, 276 
flowers not setting, 85 
forcing, preparation for, 559 
leaves blistered, 193, 630 ; diseased, 231 • 
thrips and red-spider on, 226 
rotten, 371 

stones cracked, 276, 391 
wall, glass coping for a, 464 
Peaches and Nectarines in cool-house 
214 ; overcropping, 248 
dropping, 168 
forced, pruning, 304 
leaf curl in, 35 
mildew on, 219 
outdoor, 89, 298 
outdoors and under glass, 428 
pruning, 618 
red-spider on, 240 
silver leaf in, 68 
stoning, the, of, 128 
Peach-tree in bloom, protecting 56° 
pruning, 606 

Peach-trees after forcing, 242 
blistered, 188 
browTi-scale on, 208 
diseased, 380 
laterals on, 276 
lifting, 491 
mildewed, 231, 301 
red-spider on, 324, 464 
summer treatment of, 214 
under glass, summer pruning of, 327 
Pea, a very fine, 341 
Everlasting, 415 
Gradus, 285, 524 
Rentpayer, 341 

Sweet, Jeannie Gordon, sportive 
character of, 335 ; seed, and birds and 
mice, 250 ; Beed, saving, 356 
Peas, 179, 207 
blighted, 302 
bottling, 233 

early, 74 , 233 ; raising. 644 

Everlasting, 297 

failing to fill, 407, 456 

for succession, 644 

in the autumn, sowing, 367 

in trenches, growing, 101 

late preparation of ground for, 79 

manuring, 40 

18 ^» , 590 dwarf, are they popular ? 
610 ; failing, 205, 322 ; from cuttings, 

: & ro , w,n K * 590 : growing too high, 
440 ; mulching, 200 ; seasonable hints, 
132; sowing in autumn, 308 ; sowing 
seed of, 635 ; staking the plants, 201 ; 
two good new, 461; tying the growths 
y° un K. 282; unsatisfactory, 
374 ’ W “ ere 8 * low as an amateur ; 

white Everlasting, 346, 610 
Peafowl, 244 ; treatment of, 191 
Pear, a good October, 41 
Althorp Crasanne, 42, 85 
Beurrt Ballet pere, 35 
Beurrt Bose, 75 
Beurrd Hardv, 139 
Directeur Hardy, 41 
Doyenn5 Boussoch, 86 
Duchesse d’Angoulfime, 635, 682 
leaves blackened, 192, 240 ; injured. 310 
Pass5 Crassane, 11 
Pitmaston, 188 
shoots diseased, 633 
Pears, cordon, 143 
cracked, 89, 390, 487 
for wall in Lancashire, 467 
pruning, 617 
rotten, 602 
some very good, 539 
spotted, 469 

Pear-tree, after root pruning, 672 
damaged, 324, 360 
Jargonelle, pruning, 271 
slug, 401 
unfruitful, 259 

Pear-trees, fan r. espalier-trained, 11 
pruning espalier, 343 
Peat-Moss-lit ter as manure, 402 
Pelargonium cuttings, 490; putting in 
290 

double Zonal, M. Alfred Erckemer, 266 
Ivy-leaved, unhealthy, 64 
King Edward VII., 308 
Mrs. Pollock, 484 

E 'nk Zonal, F. V. Raspail, 66 
tfli&^ion’s Unique, 310 
Zonal, King Edward VII., 255 
Pelargoniums, autumn-struck, 662 
increasing, 457 
in small pots, 516 

Ivy-leaved, 309 ; not flowering, 480 
treatment of, 369 
two seedling, from one seed, 137 
Zonal, 66 ; winter-flowering, 340 
Pentstemon barbatus, varieties of, 326 
Pentetemons, propagating, 366 
Peperomia artfoha variegata, 197 
brevipes, 197 I TPS fTl 
dusiwfolia, 197 
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Peperoinia maculosa, 1D7 
marmorata, 197 
resedroflora, 197 
l’eperomias, 197 
Peppermint, 64 

Perennial for permanent position, 238 
Perennials, 206 

autumn, rich blue-flowering, 287 
for east border, 629 
for exhibition in July, 678 
from seed, 68 
good flowering, 435 
hardy, 374 , 379 ; for clayey soil, 374 
showy, for border, 335 
Pergola, 502 

re-arranging plants on, 876 
Peristrophe speciosa, 639 
Pests, insect, recipes for destro} ing, 68 
Petroleum cask, use of old, 272 
Petunias as window plants, 301 
Philadelphus microphyllus, 297 
Philesia buxifolia, 641 
Phloxes, a dozen good, 427 
early-blooming, 690 
from cuttings, herbaceous, 174 
in pots, 272 
perennial, 506 
two good, 348 

Phvllocactus Deutsche Kaiserin, 256 
treatment of, 245 
Physalis Franchetti, 388 
Phytoptus ribis, 546 
Pickerel Weed, 427 

Pine, the Norfolk Island, raising, 60, 
192 

Pines near the sea, 23 
Pink Mrs. Sinkins, 88, 202 ; failing, 68 
the Chinese, 109 
the crowded, 108 
Pinks, 249 
Chinese, 109 
failing, 223 
garden, 473, 672 
in pots, 141, 172 
increasing, 202 
Pit, propagating, 398 
Plantain in lawn, 650 
in turf, 677 

Plant, a useful edging. 111 
hanging, 386 
protection, 445 

Plants, a border of tall-growing hardy, 
655 

liedding, pegging down, 268 

carpeting, for bulbs, 658 

climbing, 406 ; for cold positions, 396 ; 

for conservatory, 343 
fine-leaved, in a toicn garden, 237 
for August blooming, 336 
for basket, 398 
for bed, 14, 100 
for beds, 14, 40, 78, 427 
for ditch, 19 
for east border, 652 
for edging, 250 
for exhibition, 88 
for garden plot, 435 

for greenhouse, 480, 611 ; to flower in 
winter, 269 

for hanging baskets, 667 
for hedge, 676 

for house, 602 ; in summer, 20 
for house furnishing, 266 
for moist bank, 591 
for narrow border, 206, 360 
for north window-l>ox, 620 
for peaty bonier, 20 
for pergola, 44 

for profit in cold-house, growing, 446 
for rock garden, 645 ; in shade, 052 ; 

under Beech-tree, 330 
for shady border, 544 
for smali greenhouse, 603 
for unheated conservatory, 20 
for wall, 206 

for warm south border, 544 

for window cases, 279 

for winter blooming in a window, 245 ; 

preparing, 159 
for yielding cut blooms, 467 
from British Columbia, 25 
greenhouse, for blooming in winter, 
340 

handsome border, 690 
hanging, 412 

hardwooded, indoors, 639; potting, 265 
hardy, a mixed border of, 337 ; dividing, 
296, 474 ; for cold greenhouse, 33; 
herbaceous, 416 ; newly-planted, pro¬ 
tecting in winter, 542 
herbaceous, for exhibition, 467 
in frames, 508 

in rooms during summer, 279 
n tubs for the flower garden, 531 
n vineries in the winter, keeping, 386 
lOBing t heir leaves, 525 
rock, some good, 348 
small, for fancy pots, 341 
6oft-wooded, winter-flowering, 484 
some popular market, 626 
tall, for conservatory, 140 
tall-growing border, 555 
three good, for autumn blooming, 564 
to bloom before or after August, 38 
trailing, 687 
two good rock, 268 
under trees, 31 
watering, 624 
window, for cottages. 629 
Planting, crowded. 289 
Platycodon Mariesi, 666 
Platycodons, the, 565 
Pleroma macranthum tor roofs, 626 
Plumbago and Acer, disease on, 376 
capensis, 362, 423 
Plum Belle de Septemt 
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Plum Tjate Orange, at Gunnersbury 
House, 413 
Monarch, 413 
Plums failing to set, 11 
grafting, 606 
late, 413 

on a west aspect, 467 
scarcity of, 393 
second crop. 394, 437 
select bush, 298 
Plum-tree, aphides on, 273 
not bearing, 301 
Plum-trees, fungus on, 391 
wall, 550 

Poinsettia bracts failing, 562 
pulcherrima, 552 

Polyanthus Narcissus on the Grass, 46 
Polyanthuses, 237, 494 
and Primroses in the wild garden, 323 
changing, 108 

Polygonum baldschuanicum, increasing, 
544 

spheerostachyurn , 609 
vaccinifolium, 506 
Pond side, plants for, 153 
small, in villa garden, 30 
weed in, 120 
Pontederia azurea, 427 
Poppies, Iceland, 508 ; planting out. 439 
Oriental, 565, 652 
Shirley, 268 
Potato breadths, 233 
Chas. Fidler, 478 
Cosmopolitan, 570, 615 
crop, the, of, 1903, 481 
disease, 456 
Duke of York, 372 
Ever good, 592 
for clayey soil, 287 
Harbinger, 524 
King Edward VII., 552 
new varieties of, 500 
Northern Star, 528 
seed, early, 592 
Sir John Llewellyn, 478, 499 
Sutton's Supreme, 595 
The Factor, 615 
tubers for planting, 24 
varieties, 595 

Potatoes, artificial manure for, 104, 632 
boiled, 482 
close, 367 
cooked, 551 

costly, propagating, G19 
disease resisting, 575. 015 
for an early dish, 499 
for stiff land, 402 
from seed, 692 
high-priced, 449 
in clay soil, 552 • 

infested with Blugs, 381 
insects in, 400 
Irish, 429 
late, 671 
lifting, 371 
manuring, 24 
new, 527 

planting borders with, 620 
scabbed, 369 
seed, saving, 450 
sprouting, 53 
Pots, worms in, 625 
Poultry breeding, 537 
cross breeds for winter laying, 37 
in w inter, feeding, 451 
manure, 417 
run, fruit-trees in, 384 
runs and houses, 466 

Primrose, a mauve, in the rock garden at 
Deighton Grove, 133 
Primroses, 72, 600 , 610, 635 
bunch, 109, 118, 200, 222 
double, 25, 237, 467 ; diseased, 116 
from seed, 045 
in a Yorkshire garden, 133 
in the garden, 508 
reversion of double lilac, 605 
Primula, a seedling Chinese, in Messrs. 
Carters’ nursery at Forest-hill, 649 
denticulata, 379 
iniperialis, 494 

japonica, 420; culture of, 223 
saving seed of, 490 
Sieboldi, 518 ; in pots, 614 
sinensis, sowing, late, 280 
verticil lata, 172 

rmula8 a second year, using, 186 

Chinese, 49, 301, 649; from seed, 130 

double, 584 

growing, 486 

keeping old, 93 

slugs eating, 537 

Privet, the, and ThornP, increasing, 329 
Propagator, a home-made, 60 
Propagators heated by oil-lamps, 122 
Pruning, 562 
Prunus acida, 147 
Avium, 147 
Census, 147 
ChamaBcerasus, 147 
Jacquemonti, 147 
Mume, 44 
pendula, 147, 471 
Pissardi fruiting, 256, 305 
prostrata, 147 
pseudo-Cerasus, 147 
pumila, 148 
serrulata, 14S 
subhirtella, 147, 148 
Pteris argyrea, 262 
Childsx, 262 
cretica, 262 
Drinkwateri, 262 
internata, 262 
longifolia, 2G2 
Regina, 262 


Pteris serrulata, 262 ; s. cristata, 262 ; s. 
gracilis, 262 ; s. major, 262 
Summersi, 262, 263 
tremula, 262 
Wimsetti, 263 

Pterises, some good, for the greenhouse, 
262 

Pterocarya caucasica, 135 
Pumpkins, defoliating. 372 
Pyrethrums, single, 629 
Pyrvs japonica, lowering sprays of, 81 ; 
fruit, preserving, 517 ; pruning, 550 


Q 


UERCUS xgilops, 81 


Cornwall, 23; 


462; 


DAILWAY platform garden, 634 
Ak Rainfall for June in north London, 

238 

Rain, heavy, and flowers, 494 
v. fruit-trees, 509 

Ramble, a. along the hedgerow’s and 
woods in January, 627 
Ranunculus, growing the, 91, 005 
lifting the, 211 
Ranunculi, plants over, 590 
Raspberry-bushes, digging between, 301 
canes, 220; cutting down, 688; diseased, 
94 

roots, grow ths on, 546 
shoots dying, 252 
Raspberries, 359 
etc., on a north wall, 526 
failing, 192 

mulching, early in the season, 332 
on fresh ground, 113 
planting, 270 
the best, 16 
treatment of, 114 
Rats and Tulip bulla, 325 
in poultry run, 617 

Red-spider and thrips on Fuchsias, 412 
on Vines, 116 

Rehmannia angulata, 171 
Resurrect ion-plant, growing the, 160, 601 
Rhodanthe Mangiest in spring, 516 
Rhodanthes, 130 
in pots, 534 

Rhodochiton volubile, 280 
RlusUxlendron, a fine, early, 234 
Aucklandi at Tremough, 23 
campylocarjmm, 195 
ciliatuni in bloom in a Lancashire 
garden, 194 
Doncaster, 256 
Falconeri, 22 
Jacksoni, 234 
Sappho, 430 
Strategist, 235 
viscosum, 305 
Rhododendrons, 165 
and moisture, 449 
cutting down, 110 
greenhouse, 616 
Himalayan. 194 
striking, 206 
hybrid, 234. 430 
standard, 226 
two noble new, 181 
Rhubarb, 524 

and Gooseberries for south of France. 
193 

forcing in the open air, 605 
for forcing, 526 
from seed, 39 
late, gathering of, 302 
mouldy, 20 
planting, 381, 452 
woodlice among, 662 
Ril>es sanguineum, 81 
Richardia Elliotiana, 172 
Rock borders, 628 

garden, advice about, 177; in shade, 
plants for, 662; inside plants for, 
428 ; plant for, 120 
Rose, the. Laurel-leaved, 284 
Roses, 284 

Rockery, alpine, soil'and position for, 406 
plants for, 100 
Rockeries, 390 
Rocket, the, 259, 283 
the double white, 283 
Rockets, purple, 223 
Rockspray, 408 
Ronmeya, caterpillars on, 310 
Coulteri, 110 
Rooks, destroying, 163 
Root crops, preparation of ground for, 643 
pruning, 417. 441 
store, the, 528 

Rosa l»erberifoIia Hardyi, 612 
canina scabrata, 65 
gigantea, 612 
macrantha, 462 
mnschata alba, 311 
rugosa, 636 ; r. rcjtens alba, 277 
Wiehuriana for sloping banks, 
part of a, on a pergola. 399 
Rose, a beautiful new Monthly, 340 
a big, 512 

a climbing fragrant, 312 
Aglaia not blooming, 472 
a good pink climbing, 612 
a good white Tea, 173 
Alice Lindsell, 254, 512 
Alister Stella Gray, 319, 666 


Rose, a new thornless, 48 
Ard s Pillar, 254 
a thousand-year-old, 899 
Auguste Barbier, 431 
Banksian, failing, 187 
beds, Lilies in, 64; lime for. 472; 

renovating, 576 
Black Prince, 512 
Blanchefleur, 254 
Blanche Moreau, 254 
Boadicea, 236 
borders, manuring, 440 
buds not opening, 236; failing, 415 
Camoens, 431 

Captain Christy for massing, 339 
Caroline Testoiit, 651 
Chameleon, 236 
China, Marie Wolkoff, 400 
Climbing Caroline Testout. 254; for 
east wall, 350; for house, 205 ; 
Meteor, 400 
Cloth of Gold, 612 
Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, 158 
Comtesse Sophie Torby, 236 
Conrad F. Meyer, 254 
Conrad Strassneim, 253 
Corona, 261 

Crimson Rambler, a white companion 
for, 28 ; arch of, 8 ; as a pot plant, 690 ; 
mildewed, 427 

cuttings, 203 ; from forced plants., 158 ; 
in cold frame, 566; inserted now', 387 ; 
moving, 422 ; striking, 850 
Dawn, 291 
Devoniensis, 399 
Dorothv Perkins, 187 
Dr. Felix Guvon, 236 
Duchess of Portland, 694 
Duke of Albany, 312 
Duke of Connaught, 311 
Dundee Rambler in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, 421 

Edmond Deshayes, 253 
Klectra at Keic, 840 
England’s Glorv, 254, 812 
espalier-trained, 146 
Etoile de France, 520 
E. Vercenolle, 236 
Fellenberg, 512 

foliage injured, 291; spotted, 368, 387 
Fortune's Yellow, 95, 118, 612 
Francois Crousse, 432 
Frau Peter Lambert, 253 
gall-fly, 420 

garden, the tale of a, 106 
Georges Schw-artz, 236 
Gloire de Dijon, 557 ; in bud, 516; on 
standard, 422 
Goldquelle, 492 

Grand Due de Luxembourg, 264 
growing, under glass for amateurs, 65 
Gruss an Teplitz for a wall, 594 ; with 
blackened foliage, 95 
hedge, a, 472 ; planting, 357 
Hellene Guillot, 253, 277, 318 
Her Majesty, failing, 56 
Japanese, creeping, on covered wavs, 
399 

Jeanne Buatois, 264 
John Ruskin. 253 
Juno, 312 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 264 

Killarnev, 432 

I^adv Battersea, 254, 264 

Lady Curzon, 277 

Lady Moyra Beauclerc, 254, 312 

iMdy Roberts, 236, 36-0 

Latnar(/ue, 117, 187 

leaves curling, 252, 251; injured, 153, 
324 ; red-rust on, 369 
Maharajah, 483 
Maman Cochet, a yellow’, 117 
Mamie, 492 

Marchioness of Londonderry, 319 
Marechal Niel failing, 28, 106; flower¬ 
ing, in pot, 218; growing under 
glass, pruning, 301 ; growths of. 
covered with scale, 877 ; in a pot, 100 ; 
in cold-house, and also in warm- 
house, 472 ; in greenhouse, 187, 516; 
in heated greenhouse, pruning, 78; 
making no new growths, 116 
Marie Croibier, 158, 254 
Marquise de Castellane. 492 
mildew’, 377 
Mildred Grant, 254, 431 
Mine. Abel Chatenay for winter bloom¬ 
ing, 587 

Mine. Alfred Carriere, 218 

Mine. Antoine Mary, 236 

Mine. Berkeley, 236, 310 

Mme. Cadeau Kamey, 65 

Mme. Charles Monier, 254 

Mme. Edmce Metz, 361 

Mme. Felix Favre, 254 

Mme. Georges Bruant, 254 

Mme. Hardy, 254 

Mme. Jean Dupuy, 224, 236 

Mme. Leconte, 254 

Mme. Plantier, 254 

Mme. Ravary, 516 

Mme. Vermorel, 236 

Mme. Viger, 254 

Mme. Wagram, 421 

Morning Glow, 236 

Mrs. B. R. Cant, 236 

Mrs. E. Mawlev, 236 

Mrs. Reynolds’Hole, 236 

Niphetos, 140 

not flowering, 387 

of Cadova, 48, 65 

orange fungus on, 35 

Papa Gontier, buds of, 245; fragrance 
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Rrwc Peace, 236 
Perle des Neige9. 594 
Perle r on Goaesberg, 254, 387 
pest*, some, 113 
Vhaririier, 158, 254 
Polyantha, a pretty new, 483 
Prince de Bulgnrie, 253 
Purity, not flowering, 421 
Queen of Portugal, failing to open, 544 
Rambler, Queen Alexandra, 158 
Red, Captain Christy, 117 
Reine Marie Henriette, pruning, 422 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 483 
Rene Andre, 594 
Robert Scott, 254 
rust, 246 
Salmonea, 230 
screens, arched, 630 
seeds, sowing. 319, 012 
shoots and stems injured by insects, 
116 ; with l»ark eaten off, 230 
single white rugosa, 254 
Soleil d Or, 106, 291, 361 
Souvenir d'Aimec Terrell dea Chenes, 
277 

Souvenir de Pierre Sotting, 236, 339 
Souv. de W. Robinson, 236 
Souvenir du Prince Charles d'Arenberg, 

48 

Sultan of Zanzibar, 350 

Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 48 

Tea, Bridesmaid, 212 ; Rambler, 319 ; 

Homer. 212 
Tennyson, 377 
the Karquhar, 65 
the Garland, pruning, 291 
the green, 56 
the Macartney, 612 
the white 1‘rovenee, 254 
trees, moving old. 264 ; protecting, 43 
Una, 254 

Victor Hugo, 468 

IT. A. Richardson oner a doorway, 277, 
586 ; with pale - coloured buds, 230 
York and 1 Lancaster, 38 

a beautiful lied of golden, 520 
- advanced in growth, pruning, 56 
a few tender, to plant under glass, 612 
and fruit-trees, artificial manure for 
80 

and other plants in town garden,'153 
and Tacsonia failing, 343 
artificial manure for, 218 
at the Temple show, 212 
autumnal climbers for walls of Grass 
court* 431 

autnmn-blooming, notes on, 46*2 
autumn pruning of, 480 
Ranksan, 612 ; not flowering. 96 
basic-slag for, 28 
beetle destroying on, 208 
Bourbon and Hybrid Bourbon, 22 
budding, 224, 819 

• bina, for pergola, 439; in pots, 230 
climbing, 562 ; bare at the base, 350; 
for sliaded wall, 516 ; for market, 146 ; 
for south wall, 32S) ; for towns, 224 ; 
for trellis, 28; for various positions, 
287 ; growing too vigorously, 516; 
grown as standards, pruning, 594; 
potted in light soil, 618 ; pruning, 
492 

chimps of. for ]>arks, 463 
colour* of new, 380 
dark for buttonholes, 377 
disbudding, 203 
early, 188 ; white, 254 
failing, 203 

first season after planting, 400 
for a hedge. 377, 472, 480 
for a large bed, 377 
for arches, 8 
for bed, 410 

for cold greenhouse, 520 
for formal l>eds, 350 
for growing under glass, 340 
for lean-to house facing west, 566 
for market, 447 
for north-east w*all, 452 
for north wall, 224, 615 
for pegging down, 350, 369 
be porch trellis, 645 
lor rainy climate, 612 
for *haHy comers, 350 
tor small greenhouse, 48 
for terrace wall, 421 
lor trellis near the sea, 850 
for various aspects, 377, 387 
for various purposes, 388 
for west wall and trellis, 369 
fragrant Tea and H. Tea, 340 
free-flowering climbing, for pergola, 399 
from pots, planting out, 80 
grafting, under glass, 514 
green-fly on, 16 
hedge of autumn, 433 
H.P., for market, 447; for north wall, 
153; standard, 311 
in April, 106 
injury to, 158 
in orchard-house, 339 
in the woodland, 117 
in vinery, 400 
lime for, 594 
manure for, 277, 658 
manuring, 410 
mildewed, 252, 636 
miniature, 80, 146 

Mine. Jules Grolez and Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, 544 

Mme. Pierre Cochet and Germaine 
Trochon on south wall, 400 
Mme. Yermorel and Dr. Felix Ouyon, 

512 

monthly, between pillars, 440 
mulching, 566 ; with living plants, 512 


i Roses, newly planted, pruning, 14 
not successful, 415 
of various classes, 117 
old climbing, rebudding, 361 
old replanted, pruning, 8 
on a steep slope, 452 
on roof of greenhouse, 230 
on tall trees, 22 
orange fungus on, 421 
I outdoor, in April, 96 

own root, recently planted, pruning, 

I 605 

pegged down, pruning, 65 
pegging down, 600 

Perpetual, the .Noisette and Bourbon, 

566 

pillar, in pots for summer decoration, 
339 

planted last November, pruning, 38 
I planted last spring, pruning, 480 

? (anting, out on a lawn, 432 
olyantha, propagating, 557 
pot, growing in cold-frame, 8; growth 
of, turning block, 64 
potting up, 410 
protecting, 566 
pruning, 56 
Rambler, pruning, 8 
Ramblers, two charming bedding, 311 
red Tea, 264 
repotting, 245 
root-grafting, 600 
seasonable notes, 1:36, 650 
second crop un8atisfa**tory, 380 
six climbing, for south wall, 319 
some beautiful Monthly, 560 
some early-flowering, notes on, 264 
some new Tea-scented worth growing, 

I 230 

standard and dwarf, for circular bed, 

4SO ; for side of walks, 492 ; isolated, 
635; neglected, 472; with graceful 
heads, 899 
striking, 187 

strong growing shoots on, 329 
Tea and H. Tea for sheltered borders, 
440; and H. Tea, twelve, to augment 
collection, 467 ; ami H. Tea, winter 
treatment of, 432; from cuttings, 
472; growing against glass - house 
walls, 173 ; in pots in the winter, 620 ; 
new hybrid, 253 ; on their own roots, 
447 ; planting, 203 
that will grow well, 447 
the best garden, 318 
three beautiful blush-white, 492 
twelve sweet-scented dark II. Perpetuate 1 
for pots, 440 

twelve Tea and H.T., for forcing, 618 
two l>eautiful golden, for under glass, 

158 

unripened wood in, 520 
various, pruning, 38 
W. A. Richardson and Claire Jacuuier. 
212 

weeping, 318 
Wiehunana, 576 
winter-flowering, 136 
with decayed foliage, 96 
with green centres, 192 
with strong shoots, 350 
with warty deformities, 400 
Rose Acacia not flowering, 3 
Christmas, 17, 47, 556; dividing, 6; 
failing, 600 ; in a jar, 541 ; position I 
for, 550 ; with diseased foliage, 71 
Rosette Colewort, 548 
Rudbeckia Golden GUnr, 635 
laciniata fl.-pl., 635 
Snrmani, 634 
speciosa, 634 
Rudbeckia8, 120, 034 
I Rust, red, on Rose leaves, 369 


S 

S AINT PAULI A ionantha (Chard war 
ear.), 648 

Salads for w inter, 345 
Salix vitellina, 629 
Salsafy, growing, 482 
Salt as a dressing, 3S0 
for Asparagus, 153, 228 
Salvia Ileeri, 637 
I leucantha, 444 
the scarlet, 427 
Salvias, 496 
Satin-flower, 14 

I Suuromatum guttatum, 25, 141, 192, 427, 
690 

1 Sawdust manure, 594 

Saxifraga cochlearis major, 506 
aramdata fl.-pl., 201 
longifolia, 591 
pyramidalis, 386 
sarmentosa, 365 
Saxifrage, a Mossy, 57 
Mossy, for grave, 590 
Saxifrages failing, 405, 444 
for massing 57 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, 442 
caueasiea, 415, 442 
gTaminifolia, 442 
lutea, 442 
maritima, 442 
pterocephala, 442 
stellata, 142 
Webbiana, 442 
Scabious, the, 442 
Scalding in Grapes, 106 
Scarborough Lilies, potting, 315 
Schizanthus retusus, 214 ; and S. Wise- 
tonensis, 362 
Wisetoneiwis, 161 
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Schubertia grandijlora, 111 
Seolopemlrium vtilgare, 124 
Sea Buckthorn, the, 430 
Hollies, 463 ; in a vase, 463 
Lavenders, 7 
Seakale, 53, 155, 548 
an old bed of, 313 
forwarding, 615 
planting, 39 
pots, 606 
treatment of, 440 
Seaweed for Asparagus, 538 
Sedum acre aureum, 307 
Aizoon, 45 
arachnoideum, 307 
spectabile, 150 
Seed, change of, 425 
sowing in March, 39 
Seed and plants, new, 505 
for autumn, 88 
from birds, protecting, 53 
germination of, 029 
in eold-frameH, raising, 98 
keeping, 343 
sowing, 336, 653 

Seedlings, danger of not potting, 157 
in hot-bed, raising, 645 
Selaginclla, 602 

leyidophylla, 601 ; growing, 160 
ci ticulosa, 138 

Seloginelltts, some of the best, 138 
Sempervivum Laggcri, 307 
Shallots, growing, 98 
Shainah, Indian, treatment of, 031 
Shelter for garden, 3S0 
Shortia galuoifolia, 428 
Shrubs and trees, flowering, for early 
spring, 498 

autumn-flowering, 351, 363 
dwarf, 406 

flowering, 329 ; for verandah, 428 
for an east comer, 562 
for lied, 333 

for exposed position, 326 
for moist soil, 456 
for north bonier, 141 
for shelter, 408 
for sheltered lieds, 596 
for yard, 471 

hardy, and the frost, 125 ; flowering, 
180, 194, 209; flowering, for an cast 
border, 449 
increasing, 259 
moving, 357 
planting, 498 
pruning, 273 
seaside, 297 
vellow-flowered, 621 
Sifene pendula, 635 
Siskin, treatment of, 315 
Steyrinchium grandiflorum, 14 
striatum, 308 
Slugs, 150, 650 
a plague of, 16, 40, 412, 436 
destroying, 141, 150 
eggs of, in soil, 470 
in gardens, 134, 163, 465, 497, 612 
Sinilax, 626 
failing, 415 
grow ing, 38, 78 
Snails in the ganlen, 412 
Snake millipede, spotted, 10, 184 
millipedes, 838 
Snapdragons, .*$49 
Sneczeweed, 628 
Sneezewort, the double, 227 
Snowdrop, a curious, 90 
Snowdrops from seed in Ireland, 17 
in the Grass, 401, 494 
naturalised, 17 
Snowflakes, the, 222 
Snow in Summer, 513 
Soap-suds, value of, 603, 656 
Societies— 

Temple show of the R.H.S, 189 
The lt.H.S. exhibition, 177 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent, 37, 205, 329, 390, 466, 549, 594 
Soil, baked, 317 
beneath trees, covering, 88 
clay, improving, 104 
cracking away from sides of jiots, 172 
cropping moist, 429 
grub* in, 127 
heavy, manuring, 520 
insects in, 94 
liming, 380, 618 
manure-sick, 450 
preparation, 595 

sandy, cropping, 78 ; lime to, 452 
sour,* 112 

white mould on, 49 
worms in, 400 

Soils, heavy, improving, 474 
Solanum jasminoides, 513, 613 
Wendlandi, 265 
Solanums, 172, 458 
Sollya heterophylla, 280 
Solomon's Seal in jpots, 458 
Sowing and thinning, 207 
drill r. broadcast, 313 
Sparmannia africana, 00 
Sparrow, the house, 278 
Sparrows and Peas, 150 
hedge, 310 
white Java, 390 
Species, what is a ? 424 
Sphagnum Moss, keeping, 423 
Spinach, 64, 208, 257, 656 
Beet, 592 
New Zealand, 180 
winter, 341 
Spiraea arguta, 105 

ariaefoiia, 363 ; and Acanthus at Crowe- 
ley Park, 596 
flagelliformie, 105, 234 


Spinea japonica after flowering, 130 
palmata, 349, 375 

prunifolia fl.-pl., 105, 256; showing 
habit of plant, 256 
Thunbergi, 105 
Spiraeas, 434 
early-flow’ering, 105 
failing to flower, 160 
for forcing, 537 
Spot in Carnations, 520 
Spring flowers in Rose-beds, 148 
Stachys tuberifera, 54 
Stapelia, culture of, 49, 427 
Star of Bethlehem, the Arabian, 59 
flower, the, 158 
i Starworts, 5 
growing, 652 
Statice latifolia, 36G 
Stephanotis, cutting lxiek, 502 
failing, 39s 

Aunbuild a, rt spray of, 114 
Steps and balustrades at Gunnersbury 
House, clothing, 69 
Stembergia lutea, moving, 150 
inacrantha, 297, 419 
Stembergias, 374 

St. John’s Worts, the shrubby, 333 
St. Margaret's House, Bethnal Green, 114 
Stock, Brompton, 494 

Night-scented, 390, 4G1, 494, 519 
Stocks failing, 116, 296 
flowering, 282 
j for fruit grafting, 88 
for spring flowering, 1S4 
in pots, 398 
intermediate, 92, 436 
Ten-week, in pots, 122 
under glass, 160 
Storm, the, and its work, IS 
Stove propagating-pit, 410 
use of a, 562 

Strawberry-lied, young, 259 
crop, the, 114, 464 
flowers, picking off, 371 
leader, 194 
leaves injured, 352 
Louis Gautier, 332 
notes, 275 
outlook, the, 249 
planting, 331 

plants of the four seasons, seedling, 
517; in greenhouse, 78 
St. Antoine de Podue, 562 
Strawberries, 219 
after fruiting, treatment of, 359 
alpine, 299 

early, 633 ; and late, 514 
failing, 327 

for profit, forcing, 216 
forcing, 194, 509 
in barrels, growing, 640 
in December, 656 
injured, 385 
in pots, 55 
late, 360 
layering, 242 
I manuring, 52 
market, 303 
mildewed, 301 
netting, 243 
on various soils, 371 
packing, 219 
perpetual fruiting, 393 
planting, 303 ; out forced, 75 
potting, 586 

Strawberry-Raspberry, planting, 632 
Strawberry-tree, a fruiting branch of, 559 
Strelitzia Regina*, 340 
St reptocarpus, a seedling, 281 
White Lady, 423 

Streptocarpi, 185, 281, 405, 502, 649 
Sulphate of ammonia and weeds, 336 
Sultan, Sweet, the, 14 
yellow Sweet, 71 

Sultans, Sweet, and spring gardening 
plants, 315 ; growing, 32*2 
Summer pruning, 276 
the hardy flower border in, 296 
Sw*ans nesting, 51 
i Swarms, treatment of, 190 
Sweetness in the garden, 46 
! Sweet Williams and Canterbury Belte, :U9 
Switzerland, flower time in, 84 


T 

TABLE birds and egg producers, 87 
1 Taxodium distichuin, 305 
Tea Roses, cokl-houses for, 622 
Teeoma radicans, 88 

Tennis court, making a, 7 ; Moss growing 
on, 322 

lawn, marking a, 177 
Thoms, 529 
grafting, 14 
Thrips on Azaleas, 436 
Thrush losing its feathers, 13, 631 
Thuja obtusa, a dicarf, 225 
Thunia Mur-halliana, grow ing, 578 
Thyme and Sage from seeds, 179 
Tickseed, 418 
i Tigridias, planting, 658 
Tits in the ganlen, 448, 470 
Todea sujwrba, a seedling, 151 
Tomato, a good, 478 
l diseased, 287 

fruits setting badly, 206 
green, Chutney, 452 
Lister's Prolific, 345, 551 
seed, saving, 339 
' Tomatoes, 2 


and green fly. 74 
and soil, 155 1 
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Tomatoes, artificial manure for, 245, 880 
os dessert fruit, 407 
blind, 152 
defoliating, 261 
early, 528, 620 
failing, 166 
feeding, 208 
fertilising, 594 
for winter, 450 
growing, 40, 575 
in a cool-house, 285 
in spring, 455 
in the open air, 615 
in unheated houses, 656 
not setting, 228 

open air, 79, 152, 180, 281, 285, 813, 345 
spot on, 203 
two good, 103 
two good free-bearing, 104 
Torenias, 122 

Tortoise losing its daws, 343 
treatment of, 190 
water, 343 

Tortoises, management of, 272 
Town, a hardy plant border in a, 306 
Trachelium cccruleum, increasing, 38 
Tree, a diseased trunk of, 310 
a dicarfed Japo nese, 225 
Fern, reducing the height of a, 029, 649 
guard, a useful and cheap, 535 
Lupins, 376 
of Heaven, 829 
seeds, raising, 586, 621 
stumps, beautifving, 600 ; getting rid 
of, 184 

the Golden Ball, 43 
Trees and bushes bearing fruit, 26 
and shrubs, berry-bearing, 518 ; fruit¬ 
ing, 540 

choice, the rejuvenation of, 436 
contrivance for pruning, 582 
copper-coloured, 390 
deciduous, in winter, 529; planting, 
471 

for reclaimed bog land, 329 
for shelter, 537 
Japanese pigmy, 225 
large, in small gardens, 621 
orchard-house, 656 
plants under, 31 
standard, securing, 11 
vegetables under, 52 
Trenching and digging, 527 
bastard, 632 

Trichinium Many Uni, 20 
Trillium erectum, 210 
erythrocarpum, 210 
grandiflorum, 210 
ovatum, 210 

sessile, 210 ; s. califomicum, 210 
stylosum , flower of, 210 
Trilliums, 210 
Triteleia uniflora, 158 
Tropseolum azureum, 385 
Ball of Fire, 144, 198, 487 
polyphyllum, 537 
speciosum, 474 
tuberosum, 38 
Tropteolums, 71 
dwarf, for dry position, 238 
Tuberose flowers turning yellow, 272 
Tuberoses, treatment of, i80, 205 


Tubs, plants in, for the flower garden, 
531 

Tulip, May, the Fawn, late flowering of, 
308 

Tulips and Wallflowers, 397 
diseased, 120 

Due Van Thol, the second year, 202 
early flowering, 157 
failing, 100 
lifting, 202 

some good late blooming, 508 
Turf, Plantain in, 577 
relaying, 577 
weedy, laying, 134 
Turnip-bed, the early, 179 
Early White Milan, 54 
Turnips, 17C, 313 
I early, 285 

for winter, 402 
in winter, preserving, 526 


V 

valerian the, 

" Vallota, 280 
purpurea, 388, 458 
l oses, flowering plants for, 590 
Vegetable crops, thinning, 233 
industry, the Dutch brined, 103, 126 
seeds, pun-hasing, 141 
Vegetables, big, 229 
cottagers’, at Shrewsbury - , 845 
early, 179 
insects on, 294 

Marrows. 285, 313, 381 ; failing, 381 : 

how I grew, 289 
mulching, 287 
protecting, 571 
selection in, 381 

size r. quality in, 407, 481, 524, 547 

sowing seeds of, 38 

summer, 341 

under trees, 52 

winter, 285 

Veltheimia grandifolia, 64 
Verbascum, a hybrid, 268 
Verbascums, 532 

Verbena, sweet-scented, 325, 390 ; cut¬ 
ting bock, 444 ; in Co. Dublin, 474 ; 
increasing, 658 ; in Cumberland, 435 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 365 
Viburnum tomentosum var. .plication, 
flowering shoot of, 148, 424, 498 ; 
in a New Jersey garden, 498 
Vine border, muking a, 162 
Vine borders, 611 
for cool greenhouse, 603 
leaves, moisture on, 128 ; scalded, 188 ; 
unhealthy, 128 ; unsatisfactory, 200 ; 
warts on, 200, 437 
mildew on, 603 
planting a, 380 
snags, 470 
weevil, 40, 94, 622 
Vines, air-roots on, 206 
bleeding, 75 
cutting back, 526 
failing, 162, 488 
manuring and watering, 64 
mealy-bug on, 206, 550, 603 


| Vines, mildewed, 10, 14 
, ornamental, 621 

red-spider on, 110, 167, 240, 330 
scraping and painting, 505 
syringing, 167 
treatment of, 144 
young, 380 ; pruning, 582 
Vinery, blue-bottle flies in, 400 
climbers on back wall of, 329 
flies in, 420 
mealy-bug in, 448 
Roses in, 400 
Violas, small, 390 
Violet Comte de Brazza, 145 
cultivation in the South of France, 119 
Luxonne, 119 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, 532, 610 
Princess of Wales, 116 
Violets diseased, 384 
double, 145 
in frames, 490 
in pots, 470 
market, 439 

not flowering, 405, 427, 480 
sweet, propagating, 531 
treatment of, 434 
under gloss, 398 
unhealthy, 77 
unsatisfactory, 52 
Viscum cruciatum, 61 
Vitis heterophylla variegata, 198 
Vocation, wanting a, 248 


W 

WALK, a shady, 372 
” Walks, asphalting, 652 
Wall, a flower, in a Buckinghamshire 
garden, 133 

by stream in April at Wooburn House, 
Bucks, 133 

coverings, summer, 148 
plants, 613 
trees, pruning, 259 
I Walls, climbers for, 46 
Figs on, 831 
plants for old, 91 
Wallflower, 156, 594 
Wallflowers, 47, 250 
failing, 388 
for town gardens, 460 
moving, 336 
second season, 218 
sowing, 169 
wintering, 315 

Walnut, the Caucasian, at Gras Lawn, 
Exeter, 135 
tree not i»earing, 52 
Washes, poisonous, 127 
Wasps, absence of, 252, 310 
and red-spider, 352 
destroying Dahlias, 436, 470 
Watercress, 78 
bed, 891 
growing, 24 
hi gardens, 570 
Water garden, 542 

Hawthorn, the, at Mount Usher, 201 
in the garden, 30 

i Lily, the stirry blue Beilin raricty, 149 


Watsonia Ardemei, 427 
I Wax bills, St. Helena, 451 
Ways, covered, 495 
Weed in lawn, 619 
in pond,120 

Weeas among the Daffodils, 278 
in the garden, 278 
on walks and drivei, 108 
| Week’s work, the coming, 12,25, 36, 51, 
62, 76, 86, 99, 115, 129, 140, 153, 164, 
177, 189, ‘204, 217, 229, 244 , 259, 272, 
300, 314, 323, 342, 355, 368, 378, 382, 

I 403, 414, 420, 439, 450, 466, 479, 489, 
500, 515, 525, 536, 501, 572, 584, 593, 
004, 616, 031, 045, 057 
Wellingtonia, 372 
White Cup, the, 130 
Willows, Weeping, insects on, 352 
! Window-liox in winter, 857 
boxes, 4 ; flowers for, 72, 33S 
plants, 150; for cottages, 629; in winter, 
541 

Wineberry, the, 572 
the Japanese, a plea for, 56 
Winter, deciduous trees in, 529 
Greens, 570 
layers, 451 

moth, protection against the, 435 
odd jolw for, 292 
Sweet, the, 559 
useful flowers for, 649 
Wireworms in garden, 08, 227, 618 
in soil, 170, 196 

i Wistaria and Clematis, 105 ; and C. mon- 
tana, pruning, 618 
planting, 44 
pruning, 428 

sinensis, 43, 81; dwarf plant of, <» 

I Japanese rase, 121 
the, 43, 121 
Witch Hazels, 641 
Wood-ashes for lawns, 58 
l Lilies, 210 
Woodliee, 16 
among Rhubarb, 562 
a plague of, 54 
destroying, 324 
Woodruff, 591 
Work, topiary, 61 
Worms in garden, 196 
in lawn, 25, 329, 516. 594 
in manure, 82 
in pots, 420, 625 
in soil, 54, 134, 196, 400 


Y 

VEW-HEDGI. cutting, 415 
* tree, cutting, 206 
Yews, clipping, 153 
moving, 621 

Vucca in bloom in a Surrey garden, 475 
Yuccas, 475 


Z 


7INNIAS, 165 

« Zonal* in winter, 534 
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Abutilons.10 

Adi&ntucio, t reat tnent of 4 
Adit n tarns with atuoted 

fronds.4 

Amaryllis, the ., .. 9 

AmpelopAis Veitchi (ajrn. 

Vitia inconstant) .. 14 
Apple Bowhill Pippin .. 11 
Apple Golden Spire .. 11 

Ajpaiagu* failing .. 2 

Birds.13 

Borders, watering inside 12 
Broccoli, early .. 1 

Camellia outdoors, the.. 2 

Carnations in America.. 9 

Celeriac .2 

Chrysanthemum plants 
for kt>-cessional bloom¬ 
ing, how to treat .. 14 


| Chrysanthemum blooms 

in vaves. 3 

Chrysanthemums — 12 
I decorative sorts in three 

1 colours.14 

Chrysanthemums for late 
October thow .. ..14 

C hrysanthemums, Japan¬ 
ese, of easy culture .. 4 

Chrysanthemums — stop¬ 
ping and timing .. 4 

Conservatoiy .. .. 12 

Crocuses injured .. .. 7 

I Cyclamen persicutn .. 9 

! Earth closet refuse .. 14 

Ferns .4 

I Foliage for cutting .. 4 

1 Fruit.10 

Fruit-buds, birds and .. 11 


VEGETABLES. 

THE ONION BED. 

Thf. Onion-bed needs to be deeply dug or 
trenched, because the roots descend deeply in 
search of fresh material, coolness, and moisture. 
It Las been computed that the Onion roots 
permeate the ground to a considerable depth. 
It cannot be hoped, nor is it advised, to culti¬ 
vate the ground bo deeply as the roots go, but 
it is certainly necessary to well manure the 
ground and to dig it at least two spits deep, 
bringing the lowermost one to the surface, and 
placing the other one below. For the benefit 
of the roots, a layer of manure, varying in 
amount according to the circumstances of indi¬ 
viduals, is placed in the bottom, and another 
one higher up, or mixed with the upper spit. 
The soil for tnis crop cannot be too much pul¬ 
verised. Roughly laid up on the surface, so 
that air and frost can play their parts, there is 
a crumbling down as sowing or planting time 
comes round in March or April. Manure in 
an advanced state of rottenness, or that in a 
half-decayed state, is suitable, and any kind 
that comes within reach may be said to answer. 
Where possible, however, it is a 9 well to choose 
manure suited to the particular garden. Stable- 
manure is suited to any soil, but light, sandy, 
gravelly soils require a good dressing of cow or 
pig-manure, either alone or mixed together. 
These manures are moreenduringand moisture¬ 
holding, points, it will be understood, that are 
not so favourable for clayey land. The object 
of the cultivator should be to study the nature 
of the soil ho has to deal with, and as far as 
possible to give manure that is suited to it. It 
would be possible to detect almost to a plant 
where a suitable and an unsuitable manure was 
applied in it 9 tillage when the crops were 
advanced in summer. Some, in their anxiety 
to do the best for individual crops, seize on the 
first opportunity in autumn to dig up the 
ground, no matter what its nature may be. To 
those having a varied experience it will be 
patent that to thus early dig clayey land 
would, in a measure, ruin it for fine tilth and 
easy planting later. Heavy soils, though it 
may seem in opposition to common laws of 
Nature, must not be 

Digitized b 


ion to common laws ol 
90 early “ turned up.” 
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1 Fruit garden .. .. 12 

Fruit trees, winter wath 

for.14 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.12 

Garden, herbaceous, 
forming an .. .. 7 

Garden pests and 
friends .. .. 10 

Garden work .. .. 12 

Gladioli.7 

Glasshouses, utilising 

cool .14 

I Grape-Vines .. ..10 

Grtenhoute, heating a.. 10 
| Hellebores, notes on .. 6 

I Indoor plants ..9 

; Laurels, cutting down .. 14 

; Lavenders, Sea .. .. 7 


Law and custom .. .. 13 

Lawn, how to dress a 14 

Lawn, sowing down a .. 14 
Ligularia (syn. Senecio) 
thyrsoidca .. .. 7 

Liliurn candidum . ..10 

Lily bed, making a 6 

Mezereon (Daphne Meise- 
reura), the .. .. 3 

Mistletoe on Brier .. 3 

I Mutisia decurrena .. 5 

I Onion tied, tbe .. .. 1 

Onions, diseased .. .. 2 

Outdoor garden .. .. 12 

1 Outdoor plants .. .. 5 

Peaches, the leaf curl in 10 
Pear Passe Crassane 11 

Pear-trees, fan. versus 
espalier-trained .. 11 


Plants and flowers .. 3 

Plants for beds .. ..14 

Plums failing to set .. 11 

Poultry .13 

Room and window .. 4 

Rose Acacia not flower¬ 
ing .3 

Roses, Christmas, divi¬ 
ding .6 

Roses for arches .. .. 8 

Roses, pot, growing in 
cold-frame .. .. 8 

Roses, pruning newly- 

planted .14 

Roses, pruning old re¬ 
planted .8 

Roses, Rambler, pruning 8 
Satin - flower (Sisyrin- 
chium grandiflorum) .. 14 


Snake millipede, spotted 10 

Htarworts.5 

Stove .12 

Sultan (Centaurca mos- 
chata), the Sweet 14 

Tennis-court, making a.. 7 

Thorns, grafting .. .. 14 

Tomatoes.2 

Tomatoes in cool-house 12 
Trees and shrubs.. .. 2 

Trees, staDtUril, securing 11 
Vegetable garden . .. 12 

Vegetables.1 

Vines, mildewed .. .. 14 

Vines, stopping and 
tying down .. .. 12 

Week's work, the coming 12 
Window boxes .. .. 4 

Window gardening .. 12 


Spring or rather lata winter digging is better. 
Even in light soils it will be found advantageous 
to move the surface with forks after it has lain 
some time, for the action of air and rain causes 
the surface to become, in a sense, sealed and 
impervious to healthy evaporation. When it 
is frosty is a good time to go over the early dug 
plot, and with a fork move the “ crust ” so that 
a further depth or layer gets some exposure. 
In moving the ground, too, birds find insects 
that are concealed from their reach, and in 
this respect good must inevitably arise. This 
surface digging must be done so as not to dis¬ 
turb the manure lying beneath the first spit. 
The preparation of the seed-bed becomes a 
pleasure when it is in good tilth. Soot is a 
capital stimulant for Onions, as, indeed, it i 9 
for many other subjects, and to get the full 
benefit from it apply a portion early, so that 
the rain can wash it into the soil prior to 
sowing, and another dressing after the plant i 9 
well started. Never dig ground when wet 
from recent rain or snow—far better wait even 
for days or weeks than to do this. Soil made 



EARLY BROCCOLI. 

The uncertainty of the early sorts of Broccoli 
is a matter well known to every gardener and 
amateur grower, yet, though this uncertainty 
exists, there are still many who must, from 
force of circumstances, continue to grow them, 
if only on the mere chance of getting a few 
heads now and again. The past winter ha 9 
been fatal to the early section of Winter 
Broccoli, for on two occasions there have been 
spells of frost ranging from lOdegs. to 20 deg*., 
accompanied with keen, cutting east winds. 
Twenty degrees of frost represent a depth of 
cold that must necessarily inflict injury on 
anything with any degree of tenderness, and it 
cannot De denied that Broccolis that are 
estimated to give heads in December, Jan¬ 
uary, and February are, the majority of them, 
tender in stem and heart. What is necessary 
in Broccoli to enable it to endure frost with 
any degree of certainty is ample protection 
from enfolding leaves. If, as is so often the 
case when overtaken by sharp frosts, the leaves 


reflex, leaving the heart exposed, it stands to 
reason that the most vital organs of the plant 
are exposed to elements it lias been unprepared 
for, and with the inevitable result that, when 
the frost is past, there remains a blackened 
mass. The Early Penzance, Adam’s Early 
White, Snow’s Winter, and Sutton’s Winter 
I Mammoth are a few that in ordinary winters 
give useful material in the short days of 
| winter, but not one of them can be relied on in 
such frosty periods as have characterised the 
present winter. With a view to getting a 
supply of those mid-winter Broccolis, a 
sheltered border facing west was last summer 
devoted to a large breadth, but despite all 
preparation, and the many weeks’ care and 
attention, they have, sort after sort, dwindled 
down without the supply being had that was 
provided and hoped for. To make sure of such 
vegetables some means of protecting must be 
devised, such as lifting them and planting them 
under cover wh$re frost can be excluded, by a 
covering of straw, hay, or mats. It is true 
not every garden has the means of protecting 
Broccoli under glass, for in winter there are 
other subjects that call for care. The green¬ 
house, vinery, or Peach-house all debar the 
thought of Broccoli, for beyond their size there 
is an objection raised to the smell of the half- 
decayed outer leaves, which cannot be avoided 
when they are confined. There is not much 
gain in lifting and storing them under wall* 
outdoors, the check received from their removal 
causing them to remain stationary for some 
time, and the resulting heads if they survive 
nre rendered small. A very good custom is to 
layer them on the ground on which they have 
grown—this is done by taking out a spit of soil 
from one side, pressing the plant over in an 
oblique angle, and covering up the stem with 
soil. The latter ofton collapses in cold weather 
as quickly as the head itself. They should 
face a north or north-west aspect, so that the 
morning sun does not strike them on rising. 
Some gardeners layer the whole of the Broccoli 
crop. I have tried it myself, but the vagaries 
of the weather render it not always uniform, 
either for good or ill. I do not now adopt ib 
with the late sorts, for I have not found it 
repay the labour And time it takes to deal 
with 9 .cjuantity^f-plants.- W. S. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oeleriac.— I have grown for years C<S14ri rave Glint 
de Prague, the roots weighing 2} lb. and upwards. 1 
should feel much obliged if you would inform me which 
is the best sort to grow? Which is most esteemed in 
Paris? Mine Is a little coarse.— H. K. A. 

[After having triad jnany varieties, we find 
none so good as tKa* Smooltfi .Prtyjue. This 
variety, though largfc, ^’nfp^e’/fee. fcbm; the 
side roots, and therefore fe§s incfirf^ Co tyeak 
up into sections than^BeoitViqary variety.*The 
Apple-shaped «a farpprfte kiqtt eq.t^ie 

Continent. It is earlier than.fcbq 1 *Agijfo.'cpitf 
equal in quality.] /• 

Tomatoes. 


soil of the open border. June is the best 
month to plant them out, and care should be 
taken to well harden off the plants before 
placing permanently in the open air. No 
greater mistake can be made than planting 
them in a shaded “ nook.” In such a position 
they are no doubt protected, but that would 
prove anything but beneficial in the end, 
Free exposure in summer promoting free flower¬ 
ing and ripening up the wood to withstand 
frost. 

- Camellias are considered by the majo¬ 
rity merely as greenhouse and conservatory 
plants, but, as a matter of fact, they are 
hardier than Laurels where the soil is not of a 
clayey nature and unduly retentive of moisture, 
though even in heavy soil, if the subsoil be of 
a porous nature, such as gravel or sand, they 
usually succeed in the open. The hardiness of 
the Camellia has been recognised for a number 
of years by the few, but not appreciated by 
the many. Numerous instances might bo 
given of Laurel, Portugal Laurel, and even the 
common Rhododendron ponticumbeinginjured, 
while Camellia bushes in close proximity were 
unharmed. One reason for this is, doubtless, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


'jaurustinus, and other shrubs which are gene- 
•ally considered hardy, yet the main stems and 


. its 5 $required 
for planting out early in*Marclb,r^ed&ltould be 
sown forthwith and raised in a nfcfc genial 
temperature. Sow thinly in pans filled with a 
light sandy soil, and when the seed germinates 
place the pans close up to the light to ensure 
nice stocky plants, and pot off as soon as they 
have made a pair of true leaves in a nice 
friable compost, and return them to the same 
position. Suitable varieties are Early Ruby, 
Frogmore Selected, Earliest of All, Chemin 
Rouge, and Hack wood Park Prolific.—A. W. 

Diseased Onions.— These Oalons were srrown in a 
good loamy soil, but instead of drying properly, as Onions 
from the same place have done other years, they 
shrivelled up A great deal of the crop went wrong in 
this way. Will you kindly tell me the cause, if possible ? 
—P. Q. R. 

[Your Onions, it is evident, were attacked 
by a fungus or white mould such as is often 
seen on Onions. The stems are first attacked, 
then the leaves become coated with a whitish 
mould, and eventually the bulbs are so also, and 
the plants almost die. Because of the nature of 
the Onion leafage this fungus is difficult to deal 
with. The best remedy is damping the plants, 
or else taking advantage of a gentle dew and 
smothering them with fine sulphur. Any liquid, 
such as the Bordeaux-mixture, soon runs off the 
leaves. Do not grow Onions on the same 
ground for several years. Where you sow this 
year first dress the ground quite densely with 
fresh slacked lime and fork it in before you sow 
seed. The old bed would be all the better for 
a dressing of gas-lime, half a bushel per rod, 


E oint in the plant being worthy of attention 
y those who would have fine bushes in the 
open air. To many it may not be generally 
known that the Camellia and similar hard- 
wooded plants are liable in very severe winters 
to have their main stems and stronger branches 
not only cracked, but split into longitudinal 
shreds. F 


Even after being thus injured the 
Camellia will often, if it occupies a north wall 
well sheltered from the wind, live on for several 
months before it actually dies. All that is 


allowed to lie three weeks, then dug in, 
followed by Peas, Beans, Cabbages, or 
similar crop.] 

Asparagus falling. 


Asparagus falling.— Two year* ago I made two 
Asparagus beds according to approved methods. Last 
spring I filled one bed with three-year-old plants, and the 
other with two-year-old. About one-third of the plants 
in each bed never oame up at all, and of those that did 
come up many were very weak, and soon died down. I 
did not cut any for the table. Please say if it will be 
necessary to put in fresh plants where the others failed to 
come up? My garden is situated 800 feet above sea level, 

. I am four miles from a 

Do you think I shall 


_up? My garden is situated 800 feet above sea level, 

and the situation is pretty bleak. I — 4 -"" '- 

town and on the edge of the moors. „ 
be able to grow Asparagus successfully in such a situa 
tion?— Harold Suawcross. 

[You appear to have been singularly unfor¬ 
tunate in your first venture with this favourite 
vegetable ; but why so many of your plants 
failed to grow, we cannot suggest. Did they 
reach you in a fresh state or had they 
been left long out of the ground before you 
planted them ? Though so high an elevation 
is unfavourable for successful culture, owing to 
the force of the wind acting on the summer 
growths, twisting and breaking them, yet this 
is no reason for your newly-planted roots fail¬ 
ing in the manner you complain of. Certainly 
it will be necessary to procure more roots to 
replace the failing ones, and in the event of 
any further casualties it would be as well to 
sow a small bed with seeds so that you can 
lift the seedlings to make good further casu¬ 
alties with home-raised stock. There are some 
soils in which Asparagus does not readily 
become established. Yours may be a case of 
this sort. You should, however, not lose heart 


Camellia in the open air in a Kent garden. 


necessary to protect the plant at this weak 
point is to closely enwrap the stem with straw 


that the Camellia is very late in starting into 
growth, while its tough, glossy leaves are able 
to withstand severe cold and still remain un¬ 
blemished. Complaints have sometimes been 
made of the main stems of old Camellias grow¬ 
ing in the open being split by exceptionally 
severe frost and the plants eventually dying in 
consequence, but where these are covered to 
the ground by their foliage, as they should be 
where they make good growth, the stems are 
effectually protected by the dense shield of 
leaves. In South Devon and Cornwall, where 
so many rare and tender plants flourish in the 
open, it is no proof of hardiness to mention 
that Camellias are amongst the most ornamental 
of flowering shrubs, but in other counties 
further north and east they have been proved 
to possess great decorative value, and instances 
are forthcoming from Hampshire, Kent, Surrey, 
Berkshire, Wales, Sussex, Northamptonshire, 
Middlesex, and the neighbourhood of London 
where they have flowered well in the winter 
and early spring, and they have been written 
of as growing in the open 200 miles north of 
London. As flowering shrubs their culture is, 
however, not to be recommended in cold and 
frosty dist^iqts r since, blossoming as they do 


or hay-bands, laying at the same time a little 
Fern or other loose material over the roots. 
The portions of the stems near the ground are 
always the most liable to suffer, while the 
leaves and smaller branches will bear any 
amount of frost with impunity, always, of 
course, provided the stems are protected as 
just advised. In some cases the foliage comes 
down close to the ground, this protecting the 
stems from injury. Such is the case in the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, 


better results. Do not entertain a thought of 
cutting any for the table for the first two years, 
if their progress is so slow, and if the ground 
is poor or insufficiently fertile give manure, 
partially or more wholly decayed, on the sur¬ 
face, and in dry weather a little salt. Fish- 
guano is a good Asparagus manure, so is sea¬ 
weed, when it can be had. It would be 
impossible for us to say whether such a high 
situation would grow Asparagus successfully, 
so much depends on cultural attention ; but 
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by alternations of frost and rain. Fog the}' 
seem indifferent to, and even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London their blossoms rarely 
suffer from this cause. In southern Cornwall 
they are grown in quantity, great bushes 
standing in isolated positions on lawns, pre¬ 
senting a beautiful picture when loaded with 
a wealth of flowers, under whose weight the 
shoots droop gracefully downwards, small 
sprays often holding a dozen or more blooms. 
Specimens 10 feet in height and of eaual 
diameter are by no means uncommon, while 
the size of the largest I have heard of, but not 
seen, is given as 21 feet in height and as much 
through. At Tregothnan there must be over 
1,000 splendid examples growing in bush form. 
By far the most beautiful of all the Camellias 
is C._reticulata, whose flowers often measure 
over 7 inches across. The blossoms are semi- 
double, the petals of soft rose-pink being 
gracefully waved and set off by a central cluster 
of golden stamens. This plant is usually 
trained against a w all, but here and there bush 
specimens are to be met with in the south¬ 
west. The flowers are very lovely and have 
none of the stiffness that in the eyes of many 
detracts from the beauty of the ordinary 
double Camellia blossom. The original C. 
japonica had a single flower, and there are 
other singles, such as C. althieaflora, C. ane- 
mon&fiora, and florida that are pretty with 
their simply-formed blooms, while of others, 
the old Double White, Apollo, white; Doncke- 
laari, red-mottled ; Jubilee, white, tinted 
rose ; Marchioness of Exeter, red ; Mathotiana, 
red ; Lady Hume’s Blush, blush ; and Duchess 
of Northumberland, shell pink, are handsome 
varieties. Singles and semi-doubles often pro¬ 
duce fruit, from the seeds in which plants are 
easily raised. S. W. F. 

- In Devon and Cornwall this shrub is 

frequently met with in a thriving condition, 
and when the early spring is kind is often 
fall of flower, the only drawback being that 
the blooms are so soon spoilt should much 
frost occur. As regards the hardiness of the 
plant there can be no doubt, there being large 
bushes under my charge that have stood out 
for over forty years, the old double white—Alba 
plena—being amongst them, as well as Chand- 
lerii elegans, though the latter has not been 
out man}' years. There are several others, but 
1 do not know their names. I have often 
to cut them back, as they grow very fast, 
especially a pink variety 1 have here. When 
planting, a fair amount of peat should be 
substituted for the natural soil, taking care 
that the subsoil is well drained. Camellias 
should not be planted in low - lying, damp 
positions, as here the flowers would be more 
susceptible to frost. In Cornwall I have seen 
immense bushes quite 15 feet high and several 
feet through, these growing on a northern 
aspect, where they bloomed well every year, 
likewise in North Devon, the lovely Lapageria 
rosea keeping them company, without the 
slightest protection, too. I am still planting 
largely theseevergreenfloweringshrubs, cutting 
away the common Laurel tomakeroom forthem, 
and though the ground is rather shaded by 
large trees overhead I consider they should 
thrive here. They no doubt will require 
periodical waterings during the dry months of 
summer. When once established manure 
water not too strong is of much benefit while 
making growth. I find even outdoors the 
plants cast a lot of buds in spring, but as 
they set in clusters this does not detract from 
their value when in bloom. Of course, the 
white varieties suffer first should frost occur 
while the flowers are open, which is usually 
early in April. They look best when several 
colours are massed, planting five or six in a 
large bed. J. M. B. 

[There are now in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Chiswick several very 
large plants which have been growing 
in their present position for at least fortv 
years. These are planted against a wall with 
a due north aspect. They are not trained to 
the wall in any way, but have formed huge 
bushes from which we used to cut basketfuls of 
bloom. When planting Camellias in the open 
we think a northern exposure is the best, as 
then there is less likelihood of the flowers 
being injured should severe weather overtake 
them.— Ed.] 


MISTLETOE ON BRIER. 

The illustration to-day represents the Mistletoe 
grafted on a standard Brier. I believe it is 
rather unique. Last year the Mistletoe pro¬ 
duced berries. The Rose seen in the picture is 
Cheshunt Hybrid, but it is gradually dying. 
It was planted in 1887, the Mistletoe berries 
being put on two years later. The Mistletoe 
bunch is 7 feet in circumference. 

Mary Lady Hamond Grame. 

Norlands, Yarmouth , Me of Wight. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).— 

Given a good deep soil of a loamy nature that 
is not parched up at any time, and an open, 
sunny position, so that the wood is well 
ripened, this Daphne furnishes just now one 
of the brightest features of the outdoor garden, them be ever so good, 
the naked shoots being closely packed with exhibitor and “ fow 
their attractive sweet-scented blossoms. In j 

the colour of the flower there is a certain 
amount of individual variation, the deepest 
tinted being sometimes found under the name 
of atro-rubra, and to this the pure white 
form, alba, affords a direct contrast. Of this, 
however, some individuals have more or less of 
a pinkish tinge. An old but very rare form is 
the double white, which is both distinct and 



Mistletoe on Brier. From a photograph sent bv Mary 
I.ady Hamond Grame, Norlands, Isle of Wight. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS IN VASES. 

I do not complain of Mr. Godfrey’s criticisms 
on some recent observations of mine respecting 
fat flow ers and trado growers 5 efforts to push 
new ones to the front. As a trade grower I 
did not expect that he would remain quiescent. 
But, all the same, in reference to the new 
varieties he names he does not show in what 
respect they are superior in beauty or in 
general excellence to those that preceded them 
on show tables, except a little in the element 
of size, and therein is my remark amply justi¬ 
fied. There is no money in old varieties, let 
rood. I admit that to the 
few admirers of novelties 
the introduction of new varieties each 
year is essential to the maintenance of 
interest, but the general public who visit shows 
care not for either novelties or names, but they 
do for beauty as shown in flowers, and now’ 
especially in methods of displaying them. 
Chrysahthemums are now like big show 
Dahlias or huge Malinaison Carnations. Spec¬ 
tators look at them, marvel at their dimensions, 
and then say, “ Oh ! how lumpv,” or, 

“ How’ ugly,” or, “How frightfully big.” 
Then they turn to the pretty Cactus 
varieties of Dahlias, set up so tastefully, 
or to the beautiful true Carnations set 
up so charmingly on long stems in vases, 
with a sense of relief. They now do the 
same with the Chrysanthemum, and de¬ 
light to see the vases of light, graceful, 
but smaller flow’ers set up with taste, 
such as I advocate. You cannot see 
beauty in huge Chrysanthemums, lumpy 
show Dahlias, or giant Carnations any 
more than you can in fat beasts at cattle 
shows. Lovers of what is true in Nature 
and in art refuse to take their instruc¬ 
tion from trade growers of huge, fat 
flowers. A. Dean. 

-The remarks of A. Dean and 

other writers should be welcomed by all 
readers interested in the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. In view of what the majority of 
Chrysanthemum societies fail to do, the 
opinions expressed by A. Dean are quite 
justifiable, and also timely. That Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey appreciates the medium - 
sized flow’ers is, indeed, welcome news. 
I hope that he, with other raisers, will 
set to work and enrich our somewhat 
meagre list of so called decorative varie¬ 
ties. Mr. Godfrey, however, i9 altogether 
wrong when he says “it is beyond dis¬ 
pute that‘bigand fat’exhibition flowers 
sustain theinterestin the Chrysanthemum 
shows.” Except in a few classes of a deco¬ 
rative character, at most shows the smaller 


beautiful. One of the mo9t marked varieties 
of the Mezereon is that known as autumnalis blooms are rarely represented, and as only the 
or grandiflora. In this the flowers, which are largest possible blooms of the different types 


individually larger than those of the common 
kind, are not borne altogether in a dense spike, 
but their period of expansion is spread over 
the autumn and winter months. It is both an 
interesting and ornamental variety. 

Rose Acacia not flowering.—Would you kindly 
adviac me in Gardknino as to the treatment of some Roe 
Acacia trees which for the last two reasons have not 
flowered at all? They were planted about three years 
ago, and flowered well the first summer. They are 
planted in a shrubbery in fairly good soil, and get plenty 
of sun.—E. G. 

[There is no apparent reason why your Rose 
Acacia-trees have not flowered ; perhaps, being 
freshly planted, they have grown too freely. If 
this is the case, their flowering during the first 
year would be accounted for oy the fact that 
the flower - buds were formed previous to 
removal. If our surmise is the correct one, 


are seen in the various competitions, there is 
nothing else but “big and fat” blooms to be 
seen to maintain the interest. It is, there¬ 
fore, rather unfair of Mr. Godfrey to say that 
the big blooms are “the mainstay of the 
shows. A far more attractive exhibition could 
be got together if classes were provided in 
which the small to the medium-sized Chrys¬ 
anthemums could be represented. Bunches of 
freely-grown blooms, disbudded or partially dis¬ 
budded, and set up in earthen ware or other vases, 
would make a most interesting and attractive 
display. The value of these smaller flowers would 
immediately be appreciated by the flower- 
loving public, and once the method of showing 
the blooms was properly illustrated, there is 
every reason to believe the idea would soon 
become popular. Classes for self-coloured 


they will doubtless flower well when once flowers could be arranged, and the probability 
thoroughly established; hence, we should I is that many very pretty decorative sorts 
advise leaving them alone for a season or two, which are at present overlooked would receive 
nn f a.'ni. »» lii-oii- of.hontinn th«v deserve. The trade are 


after which we do not think you are likely to 
have any further trouble in the matter. ] 


Request to readers of “Garden 

ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade, - - . - 

kindly remember that we are always very opinion, I am convinced that if any trade grower 
ens of plants or were to take an interest in the smaller so- 


the attention thev deserve. The trade are 
much to blame in these matters, and the system 
which at present prevails points to the fact 
that they are only interested in large exhibi¬ 
tion novelties. Whatever may be their 
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glad to see interesting specimens of plants --— - , 

flowers to illustrate, if they will kindly send called decorative Chrysanthemums, and would 
them to our office in as good a state as possible. , make a series of displays ttf these flowers at 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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one or two of the leading exhibitions in London 
and the provinces, he would attract a far 
larger number of the visitors, would also 
create a demand and givo an impetus to the 
cultivation of tho flowers which show their 
great value for decoration. There are thou¬ 
sands who grow the Chrysanthemum for pro¬ 
ducing a free display of blossoms, and who far 
outnumber growers of “big and fat” blooms. 

W. V. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS — STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

(In Reply to “Mummer.”) 

The dates given below are for growers in 
London and the South of England. As your 
garden is situated in the Midlands, you should 
stop your plants about a week, or rather less, 
earlier. 

Secretaire Fierens.—When to stop or pinch the plants, 
first week in April; which buds to retain, second 
crown. 

Cha» Divis.—Natural break ; any buds in late August. 
Mona Panckoucke.—Second week in March ; second 
crown. 

Phosbus.—April 10th ; second crown. 

Kcoile de Lyon.—Last week in March ; second crown. 

Mile. Laurence Zide. — List week in March; second 
crown. 

Mme. Carnot—Second week in April; second crown. 

Souv. de Petite Amie.—Natural break ; any buds in late 
August. 

Soleil d'Octobre.—Natural break; any buds in late 
August. 

Florence Molyneux.—Second week in April; first crown. 
Mrs. J. Beisant — Second week in April ; second crown. 
Mrs. U. Harman Pavne.—Natural break ; Becond crown. 
Mme. Gust. Henri.—Natural break ; any buds in late 
August. 

Mile. A. de Galbert—First week in April; second crown. 
Le Grand Dragon.—Last week in March ; second crown. 
Mrs. White Fopham.—Natural break ; first crown. 

Robert Powell.—Last week in March ; second crown. 

Mine. Pniiippe Rivoire.—May 2lst; first crown. 

Australian Gold.—Second week in April ; second crown. 
Hero of Oiidurman.—Last week in March ; second 
crown. 

W. H. Lincoln. — Natural break; any buds in late 
August. 

Australie.—Natural break ; first crown. 

Ryecroft Glory.— Natural break ; terminal buds grow 
freely. 

Lady E Blunders.—May 21st; firit crown. 

Miss Eiith Pilkington.—First week in April; second 
crown. 

Lady H inham. — Natural break; any buds in late 
August. 

H. Weeks —Last week in March ; second crown. 

Mrs. H. Weeks.—Secure first buds developing on single 
sterns. 

Mrs. Birklay.- First week in April; second crown. 

Miss I. Bar wood. — First week in April; second crown. 
Lady Ridgway.—March 21st; second crown. 

Mme. L. Remy—Natural break ; second crown 
Miss Alice Byron.—First week in April; second crown. 

Io all cases where plants fail to make a 
natural “ break ” by May ‘21st, in so far as 
regards the retaining of first crown-buds, the 
plants should be pinched on that date or 
thereabouts. Where a second crown - bud 
selection is recommended from a natural 
“ break,” the plants should be pinched if the 
“break” has not been developed by mid- 
April. E. G. 


JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF 
EASY CULTURE. 

(Reply to “South Stafford.”) 

We are pleased to accede to your request for 
a list ot about eighteen sorts from the selec¬ 
tion of Japanese varieties you submitted to 
us and from which you desire to exclude 
Vi viand Morel and its sports Chas. Davis, 
Lady Hanham, and Mrs. J. Ritson. If ww 
understand you rightly, they are to be sorts 
that an amateur can grow three or four blos¬ 
soms on each plant, and the varieties are to bo 
confined to those that give the best blooms 
with the least skill. As your footnote gives us 
the privilege of going outside the twenty-nine 
varieties in your list, we have taken advantage 
of doing so. 

Mrs. G. MrLEHAM. —Asilvery-mauve, shaded 
rose flower ; refined when finished. 

Miss Alice Byron. —This is a pure white 
flower of easy culture. The blooms belong to 
the Japanese incurved type of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum. 

Mrs. Barklay. —An enormous bloom, with 
broad, massive-looking petals of great sub¬ 
stance. Colour soft rosy-mauve, with silvery 
reverse. 

Western Kino —A pure glistening whihi 
flower. Good plants will carry half a-dozeis 
blooms. 


Le Grand Dragon. —This is a very good 
orange yellow flower of large and handsome 
build. 

Loud Ludlow.—A rathor unique flower for 
its colour and build. Tho colour is a lovoly 
golden-amber, flushed reddish-crimson on the 
centre petals, the other petals being margined 
with the same colour. 

General Buller. —A large flower of Jap¬ 
anese incurved form. Colour pleasing bronzy- 
amber. 

Henry Weeks. —This is not so easy to grow 
as some of those already mentioned, yet it 
cannot be regarded as of difficult culture. 
Colour crimson chestnut. A useful bloom for 
its colour. 

Mrs. Coombes. —One of the easiest sorts to 
grow\ Large, full, and handsome blooms. 
Colour bright rosy-mauve. Dwarf and sturdy. 

Mr. Loris Remy. —Another of the easiest for 
an amateur to cultivate. This is a chrome- 
yellow sport from Mrs. C. Harman Payne. 
The flow’ers are large and full. 

Louise. —Although this sort has been in 
commerce for a long time, the lovely Japanese 
i incurved blooms ot a pearly flesh-pink have 
lost none of their charm. Very dwarf. 

Soleil d’Octobre. —A flower of a soft canary- 
yellow colour, and of distinctly pleasing form. 
This variety is usually seen at its best in late 
October. The plant is of very easy culture. 

Bronze Soleil d'Octobrk.— This is a bronzy- 
fawn sport lrom Soleil d’Octobre, and is iden¬ 
tical with that plant in everything else but 
colour. Both this plant and the parent variety 
are useful for cutting. 

Silver Queen. —This is a good grower, the 
blooms a pleasing mauve-pink. 

The Princess. —Another Japanese-incurved 
of lovely form and pleasing character. Colour 
creamy-white. A plant of distinctly easy 
growth. 

Miss Evelyn Douglas.— One of the prettiest 
and most interesting of recent sorts. Each 
flower develops well, and the colour is a charm¬ 
ing rosy-mauve. A most consistent variety. 

Mrs. Greenfield. —This is a very bright 

g olden-yellow flower in the way of Plwbus, 
ut much superior in every way to that variety. 
It is a splendid plant for an amateur grower. 

W. R. Church. —Blooms of this bronzy, 
rosy-crimson Japanese-incurved give one the 
impression that the plant is of difficult culture, 
but this is not so. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Adlantums.— Will you kindly tell 
me what to do with my Maiden-hair and a few other 
common greenhouse Feme? For more than two years 
they have been shabby, with irregular and uneven 
growth, and latterly they seem to be dwindling away. I 
am particularly anxious about the Maiden-hairs ; hardly 
any of them have been fit to be brought into the house all 
the Bummer as table plants. Just now, of course, they 
are extra shabby. I can give them moderate heat—rather 
more than to keep out sharp froets. Unless repotting is 
necessary they are in the sized pots I require, and, 
personally, I do not want them divided. One is an 
enormous plant Some are of a very diminutive kind —I 
mean large fronds, but very small divisions, mu?h smaller 
than the common kind.— Grateful. 

[Your Maiden hair Ferns are undoubtedly in 
a sorry plight and their roots must be in a 
very baa state. The only remedy we can 
suggest is repotting in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a good sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Remove as much of the old 
sour soil as you can, and repot in clean, well- 
drained pots. Take particular care not to 
over water till th^ roots are again active, for 
an excess of moisture immediately after pot¬ 
ting i9 very injurious. Place them in the 
warmest part of year structure and shade from 
bright sunshine. The Maiden hair with very 
small divisions is Adiantum gracillimum.] 

Adlantums with stunted fronds.-I should 
1'ke my Maiden-hair Fern fronds to coae long, but find 
they are very short and tender. Are young plants better 
than old or divided ones? 1 shall esteem your help.— 
D. J. 

[Young plants of Maiden hair Ferns which 
are raised from spores grow away with greater 
freedom than divided ones, while old plants 
are very apt to produce stunted fronds. This 
is owing to the centre of the plant becoming 
choked with partially-exhausted crowns, and 
the greater portion of the active roots is limited 
to the outside ones. In division, which should 
lie done at once, these largo crowns are divided 
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up into convenient-si zed pieces, and potted 
into a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, using 
for the purpose pots as small as the roots can 
be conveniently got into. After this they need 
a close propagating case or a snug little houso 
with a temperature of 50 deg. to 70 degs. In 
this way they will push forth l>oth roots and 
fronds, and when sufficiently advanced may bo 
hardened off a little and shifted into larger 
pots when necessary. A temperature above 
that of an ordinary greenhouse is necessary for 
the successful culture of the Maiden hair Fern. J 
Keeping Maidenhair Fern {F. /,’.). 

—The length of time the fronds will remain in 
good condition depends principally upon 
whether the growth was made early or late. 
Fronds formed late in the season will remain 
fresh and green in a comparatively cool tem¬ 
perature until Christmas or later, but if tho 
growtli was made early they will be sure to 
fade much sooner, and much heat will only 
hasten their decay. Water freely when in 
growth, and do not allow the soil to get very 
ary at any time. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW-BOXES. 

One frequently comes across window-boxes 
in the spring time with the remains of last 
year’s plants in them the reverse of beautiful. 
It is always a puzzle to me to know why more 
use is not made of bulbs and other flowering 
subjects for window-boxes, and at this date it 
is not too late to make amends. Scillas, Nar¬ 
cissi, Hyacinths, Tulips, with Polyanthuses, 
Primroses, and Auriculas aid in imparting to a 
window cheerfulness. Care, of course, is re¬ 
quired in removing the bulbs from pots or the 
ground where they are now growing, but it can 
be done with little harm, if any, attending their 
removal. It is, I think, agreed that in Wall¬ 
flowers we have delightfully sweet-scented 
spring blossoms, and these may be lifted from 
the ground, if previously well watered and the 
roots disturbed as little as possible, without 
any more injurious effects than a temporary 
flagging of foliage. For many years now I 
havedeferred placing Wallflowersin my window- 
boxes until they are almost in bloom, as, owing 
to the cold aspect of the window, it is useless 
to attempt planting them any sooner. The 
filling of the boxes will suggest to many, no 
doubt, growing plants specially for this object, 
either in boxes or, more convenient still, in 
pots, in a cold frame. 

As a succession to these, Pansies and creep 
ing plants, like Campanula isophylla, Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Verbenas, etc., all of 
which may be planted in May, are very suit¬ 
able. It would almost appear, from the fact 
that many people do not make a start in plant¬ 
ing before May, when bedding plants are 
looked up, that there were no plants suitable. 
This raises another question as to permanent 
plants for boxes, and I sometimes ask myself 
the question, when I see Ivies covering the 
front of the boxes, whether we can have any¬ 
thing really better, particularly when, alter 
the old foliage has been cut away, their fresh 
young leaves come in April. Everyone who 
takes an interest in flowers and flowering plants 
in summer time is charmed by the brightness 
of many a window. We need more of sucli 
brightness in the early part of the year, and 
the subjects I have named, if placed therein as 
suggested, will give it. W. F. I). 

Foliage for cutting. Ifc is advisable, 
where cut flowers are needed, to be able to 
gather suitable foliage to go with them. It 
will be readily conceded that in many instances 
the lighter the foliage the better. Flowers that 
are wanted for a specified time, as for example 
in the case of a wedding, will often be best 
served by the addition of Maiden-hair Fern, or 
some of the sprays of Asparagus plumosus or 
Sprengeri. For table decoration long trails of 
Smilax may be also usefully employed. Ono 
can provide for the future by potting on these 
plants now, encouraging growth as much as 
possible by placing them in a stove or warm 
greenhouse. Of course, wherever possible, the 
plant’s own foliage should be used, and in this 
connection one is reminded of Sweet Reas, 
Roses, Montbretias, and Chrysanthemums.— 
l-KAlirRST. Q r jgj na | f ri>m 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. The following list may, perhaps, be useful partly so. Mr. Herbert soys of tho plant 

_ to some readers, and the varieties are grouped growing in his neighbour’s garden that, “ the 

adwodtq as near as possible according to their heights, seeds dropped on the border underneath and 

hTAKU ORTS. I Varieties attaining a height of from 5 feel to vegetated freely.” What need of any scarcity 

The month of February is an excellent time 1 7 fret are asteroides, puniceus , pulcherrimus, ! if this were true. Not only is the species moat 
for breaking up and replanting the different oblongifolius, ltevis hybridus, N.-Anglian pne- difficult to manage for any time with success, 
species ana varieties of Starworts. Many cox, N.-A. roseus, N.-A. Calliope, N.-Belgii I but its seeding in this country is rare, and can 
employ them, and with excellent effect, in her- floribundus, N.-B. Janus, N.-B. Councillor only be effected when artificial fertilisation has 
baceous borders, but to see them at their best Waters. Varieties from \\feet, to 5 feet high : been carried out, and this on systematic lines, 
they require to lie grown in a border quite by N.-B. Tap Sawyer, N.-B. W. B. Child, N. -B. known to good botanists, perhaps, but not 
themselves, and then they make a fine display. Archer Hind, N.-A. Chapmanii, N.-A. John always to good gardeners. Even though the 
If care Ls taken in the selection of varieties, the Wood, N.-A. Prosperina, N.-A. Ella, N.-A. flower-heads contained good seeds, these would 
flowering extends over quite a long period ; in i Minerva, N.-A. Pluto, N.-A. W. Bowman, | be so closely protected by the dense pappus— 
fact, until frost kills the blossoms of the late cordifolius elegans, cordifolius major. Varie- each when ripe a perfectly formed umbrella in 
sorts. These Starworts like a rather heavy, ties from 3J feet to 4 feet high : Diffusus miniature—that falling out would be next to 
retentive soil, and soils that are inclined to be pendulus, N.-A. Harpur-Crewe, N.-A. Apollo, impossible. But if not quite this, it is usual in 
light should have some heavy material added, N.-A. Juno, N. A. Trinervius, N.-B. Albion, not a few of these rare composites for the seeds 
such as ditch-cleanings, pond mud that has N.-B. Ravenna, N.-B. Argus, N.-B. Noir to adhere for a long time to the seat of disc, 
been lying exposed to the air for a time, etc. d’Angen, C. Combefishacre. Varieties from What I expect Mr. Herbert has mistaken for 
Cow-manure is also good for such soils, and 1 \ feet to 3 feet : N.-A. Ariadne and N.-A. seedlings would be the points of the stoloni- 
a mulch of short litter placed on the surface Nancy, N.-B. Leda, N.-B. Irene, polyphyllus, ferous shoots that are produced by the plant 
during the hot summer months is also very dumosus, diffusus horixontabs, eminens, for- often in established examples at 3 feet or more 
beneficial, checking rapid evaporation and mosissimus, densus, Amellus, Amellus bessa- away. This, indeed, is one of the best known 
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lessening labour in watering. Heavy soils 
should have a good dressing of manure dug in, 
for Starworts are not only gross feeders, but 
it is necessary to afford them rich plant food if 
the best results are wished for. Quite small 
pieces taken off from the outsides of the old 
stools are the best for planting, for, provided 
the soil is good and the preparation of the 
same has been carefully attended to, such make 
splendid plants by the autumn, and quite 
eclipse older and more crowded specimens by 
:he great wealth of flowers they produce. They 
may either be planted siDgly, one yard apart, 
or in clumps of three plants of one variety in 
triangular fashion, allowing a distance of 
18 inches between each plant and 4 feet 
between the clumps. Anyone about to form a 
collection should adopt tho first course, but 
anyone already possessing a good stock would 
do well to grow clumps of three, if a fine 
display i 9 wished for. To carry this out 
effectively a border 12 feet in width is needed, 
disposing the clumps so that they form an 
angle with each other in their respective lines 
or rows, placing the dwarf varieties in tho 
front row and the tallest at the back. 

Digitized by Google 


time. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Kennet-W 


rabicus, ericoides, acris, patens, linarifolius, 
and linosyris. G. P* 

- Some of the prettiest of the Starworts 

commence to bloom before Michaelmas, and 
are a mass of colour by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, just the time when, in many gardens, the 
show of flowers is showing signs of diminish¬ 
ing. Moreover, some of these early sorts are 
dwarf and compact in habit, and can therefore 
better be accommodated in borders where 
mixed collections of plants are grown : Aster 
Shortii, bright lilac ; Mocki, deep lilac ; hovis 
Lady Trevellyan, white with ro9y-tint; Novie- 
Anglioe pra^cox, crimson-purple; and Novi- 
Belgi Harpur Crewe, white, are amongst the 
earliest to bloom, and are a welcome addition 
in most gardens. Planting may l>e proceeded 
with at once.— Townsman. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

Tins rare composite is referred to at page 619 
of Gardening, not only in eulogistic terms, 
with which all who know the plant will agree, 
hut in another way that a larger number 
would heartily welcome were it true or even 


ere, Cotlanda, Sidmouth, Devon. 


ways of increasing the plant unless fertile seeds 
are obtainable, which, as I have stated, are a 
rarity. It is also stated by some that cuttings 
will root, but I tried a large number some years 
ago with not enough success to warrant cutting 
the old plant any more. A more successful 
way when the plant is in the rock garden is to 
just break the bark at the junction of the 
shoot, laying the latter on a block of stone, and 
covering with sand and another stone to keep 
it in position. The upper stone should not be 
large enough to keep moisture away from the 
layers. In this wuy I have been more success¬ 
ful with raising stock of one of the rarest and 
most beautiful of flowering climbers. Some 
years ago, in a contemporary, I suggested as a 
means of securing seeds that the Kew 
authorities might possibly be helpful in getting 
a supply from some of their many correspon¬ 
dents abroad. If so, British gardens may be 
further beautified by its presence or by its 
greater frequency. E. Jenkins. 

Hampton hill. 

- Mr. A. B. Herbert asks, on page 619, 

where seeds of Mutisia decurrens may be 
obtained. This is^&MwIll AtfHcult plant to 
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procure. I have for the last year been 
endeavouring to obtain it both through 
nurserymen at home and abroad, and have but 
lately succeeded in locating a single plant, 
which I have bespoken. I possessed a plant 
two years ago which after growing well 
through the summer suddenly died off in 
September, very much after the fashion often 
seen in the large-flowered Clematises. This was 
after heavy rain, and the late Rev. H. Ewbank 
wrote me that he had lost a plant from over- 
watering. “ E. J.,” writing a few years ago in 
The Garden, emphasised moisture as one of 
the plant’s chief requirements. At first sight 
these two statements appear contradictory, 
but in reality they are not so, for the crux of 
the whole matter is the drainage, and if this is 
ample a copious water supply should benefit 
and not harm the plant, whereas if the drainage 
is bad and moisture hangs about the roots the 
result will probably be fatal. The loss of my 
first plant was doubtless owing to this cause, 
and if I get another healthy plant I shall place 
a foot of broken bricks at the bottom of the 
bed and water freely. The Mutisia is evidently 
quite hardy, as notes have from time to time 
appeared reporting its successful cultivation 
unprotected in Scotland. I imagine that this 
Mutisia mu9t be more difficult to obtain now 
than in the days referred to by your corres¬ 
pondent, when self-sown seedlings sprang up 
around Mr. Anderson Henry’s old plant. The 
nurseryman from whom I procured my first 
plant told me that he could get no more, and 
in a nursery that I lately visited, where I found 
three plants in pots, two were sold and the 
other was to be retained to take the place of 
the parent plant that had died. Two other 
young plants, the sole stock in a nursery, that 
were bought and put’ in the open ground last 
year are now dead. In The Garden, of Decem¬ 
ber 22nd, 1883, a good coloured plate of this 
beautiful climber appeared, and Mr. B. Hooke, 
of The Towers, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, from 
whose garden the flowers illustrated came, 
mentioned that he had raised a good stock 
from seed, so that there seems no reason why 
seedlings should not be procurable now. 

S. W. F. 


roots of these, fully 2 feet in diameter in the heard. Other kinds of Hellebores are those 
crowns, rot and perish completely when lifted put down under the name of “ Lenten Roses,” 
and replanted in a mass. The same tuft pulled as they only begin to flower when the other 
into fifty pieces at the right time woula have Hellebores just mentioned — altifolius and 
made a grand stock. The best way to deal angustifolius—have gone out of bloom. I 
with Christmas Roses is to lift a clump, wash consider the best worthy of cultivation are 
away the soil, and laying it on its side take a Helleborus olympicus, white, and white with 
small handfork, and first seeking out the trend green shading, cup-shaped and very free- 
of the root-stock or crown, insert a prong flowering. The best red or deep plum-coloured 
midway into the clump. If the latter be large is H. colchicus, blossoms borne well above 
use two hand forks, wholly inserted and placed its dark green leaves, the length of which 
back to back, gently wrenching in an outward varies from 1^ feet to 2 feet. A fine hybrid has 
direction. This will sever the trunk w r ith the been obtained by crossing H. colchicus with 
grain, and when in half the rest will be clear. H. guttatus, flowers wider, paler red, with 
Plants having two or three crowns are large deeper red streaks on the petals. Atro-rubens 
enough for planting, and if done at the time has smaller flowers and of less substance, and I 
stated success should follow. Your soil is much prefer atro-abchasicus. Some of the 
suitable if deep, but it cannot be too deeply hybrids are very pretty, with white petals 
worked, and it should be manured heavily at spotted with pinkisn-purple, and others again 
12 inches deep. The south border in such a pale pink ground with darker purple spots, 
soil is bad, and a south-west aspect is to be Some very good hybrids are F. C. Heinemann, 
preferred. Aspect, however, largely acts in purple, crimson spots; Frau Irene Heinemann, 
conformity with other things. For'example, purple spotted ; and Albin Otto, white, spotted 
the typical Christmas Rose may be satisfied crimson. Most of my lenten Hellebores 
on a north border, while the major variety have been raised from seed, which should be 
may do equally well in a bod in full sun. sown as soon as ripe, about August, in pans, 
Indeed, we have this experience under our and when of good size pricked out in a rich 
eye at the moment, and we say that far more border. These seedlings w ill bloom in about 
depends for success on the other things we three or four years. Helleborus viridis is a 
have mentioned above.] native species with small green flowers; it 

- On the whole, the past season has been grows in South Devon. Also H. fetidus, with 

a favourable one for Christmas Roses, especially very pretty' dark-green pointed leaves, the 
where the plants have been given some slight flowers rather insignificant. The Corsican 
protection. That it pays to afford them a Hellebore is more curious than beautiful—very 
temporary shelter only those who adopt this needle-shaped ends to its foliage, 
course can fully appreciate, as, besides the bios- Almost all kinds will grow' well in good, 
soms being fresh and clean, they are not cut to deep garden soil, but the varieties H. alti- 
pieces by rough winds. All the Hellebore folius and H. angustifolius like a rich mixture 
family likes a deep, rich soil, a position that is of well-decayed cow-manure below their roots 
partially shaded and quite sheltered from to keep them moi9t in summer, as they cannot 
north-east winds. A west border is a good bear a long, dry season. Those varieties that I 
place for them, and in making a bed one should mentioned as “Lenten Roses” are of much 
bear in mind that deep cultivation is essential, easier cultivation and will flower in a wood or 
Beds 3 feet deep at least should be made, and at the edge of shrubberies. They are very useful 
these will be found none coo deep, astheHelle- in early spring for table decoration, but they 
bores thrust out their roots even lower than require a great deal of water and their stems 
this. A layer of good, rotted stable manure to be split up an inch or two so as to absorb 
should be placed at the bottom of the bed and the water. If this is done they will last for at 
be mixed with the soil, which should bo good least a week. M. Saunders Knox-Gore. 


this. A layer of good, rotted stable manure to be split up an inch or two so as to absorb 
should be placed at the bottom of the bed and the water. If this is done they will last for at 
be mixed with the soil, which should bo good least a week. M. Saunders Knox-Gore. 
fibrous turf. March is the best month in Bel/eek Manor. 


DIVIDING CHRISTMAS R03ES. 

I will be much obliged if you can tell me what has caused 
failure of Christmas Roses. They were in a border facing 
north, and had no flowers, so by a gardener’s advice they 
were moved to one facing south, and were treated as 
directed in Robinson's “ English Flower Garden." but 
with no good results. When should they be divided? 
Should they be cut or pulled apart? The soil here is 
light and sandy, and I have plenty of horse-manure, but 
no cow-manure.— Flora. 

[We fear you have not stated the most 
important items in this case, and these, we 
imagine, are the immediate cause of the failure. 
You do not say when you moved the plants 
in question, and you give us no idea of their 
size. If you moved the plants bodily and 
replanted them on the advice of a gardener, 
then we say that gardener had never studied 
the principles of rooting in this section of 
Hellebores. Nothing is more detrimental—it 
is, indeed, often attended with fatal results— 
than moving and replanting these things 
bodily. It should never be done. This section 
of Hellebores emits in healthy, established 
plants two sets of roots each year, and the 
replanting and division when these are neces¬ 
sary should be done prior to the main roots 
being emitted. These roots appear in Septem¬ 
ber, early or late, according to the season, the 
degree of drought, heat, etc., preceding the 
time, and not less so to the degree or amount 
of moisture experienced at the period in ques¬ 
tion. To be brief, the first week in September 
for your district would be best, around 
London three weeks later, and so on. For the 
general well-being of the plants, however, it 
may be taken as a rule that from the end of 
August to the end of September is the best 
time for lifting, dividing, and replanting the 
home-grown examples of these plants. We 
say “nome - grown” advisedly because the 
nurserymen frequently lift a portion of their 
stock of plants and lay them in for orders. 
This lifting acts as a check to the new rooting, 
hence such plants may for a prolonged period 
be planted with every success. 

In September you may pull the plants into 
quite small pieces, and m two years good 
clumps should result. We have known great 


fibrous turf. March is the best month in 
which to plant, and any old clumps should 
then be divided. Some little care must be 


MAKING A LILY BED. 


taken in this matter, separating the crowns lAMro ,u, E garde „ |„ wo od, .nd would be 

only and avoiding cutting the eyes. >V hilst it much obliged for your advice as to the best way to treat 
is generally believed that the less the Helle- two circular beds about 6 yards in diameter, BO 03 to have 


poveri 9 hed. To obviate this a mulch of old present unmanured, id light., and nut-brown in colour, 
manure and leaf-mould is of considerable . 

advantage to them in spring and summer. In 0 object to Lilium giganteum as the 

not a few gardens Christmas Roses are con- centre of attraction in the beds referred to. 


signed to some out-of-the-way corner, and This Lily is so distinct from other kinds, that 
often it is a case of “ out of sight out of mind,” treating it thus it would be better to group 
and, as a consequence, in the hot days of duly *t alone and reserve the beds for those sorts 
and August they languish from want of water, that more quickly give a return for the outlay. 
This should not be, having regard to the lovelj r this remark we in no wise dis|)arage the 
blossoms Helleborus niger gives us in December n oble Lily above named, but, on the other 
and January. Plants that are mulched in the ^ an( |» would prefer to see it specialised. \\ e 


way described will not need so much water, put it in this way because its flowering is by 
but ought, nevertheless, to have their w r ants n0 means a certainty, and depends largely 
ia this respect well attended to in times of upon the age of the roots for the final display, 
drought. Leahurst. ^he requisite treatment is also different From 

6 * _ that of many, which is another reason for 

planting it alone. For the rest, we wish we 
NOTES ON HELLEBORES. had known the Lilies you intended to 


NOTES ON HELLEBORES. 


known the Lilies you intended 
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During the months of November, December, plant, as the plants to be associated with 
and January, wffien almost all the garden out- them could of necessity be varied by reason of 
of-doors looks bare, the flowers of the Helle- colour, time of flowering, height, and so forth, 
borus niger (Christmas Rose) and its varieties Again, if you wish to embrace a long season of 
still give life and beauty to what is otherwise flowering and still avoid the Lily season in 
very dull. Helleborus niger var. altifolius flowering i.e., July to September—there is 
is the first to bloom, its lovely large w’hite much useful material. We will assume you 
flowers appearing in November. When the have selected such Lilies as auratum, a. platy- 
blooms are about to fade the outside petals phyllum, speciosum cruentum, s. Melpomene, s. 
get delicately tinted with pink. The flowers Knetzeri, and tigrinum Fortunei for one bed, 
are on tall stems, wffiich are pale green spotted all of wffiich may be planted in loamy soil and 
with purple, and are for that reason easily do not differ materially in their requirements, 
distinguished from those of H. niger angusti- We assume also you are forming groups of, 
folius, with its exquisite snow-wnite flowers, say, six or a dozen bulbs in a group. In such 
Coming in at Christmas - time, and con- a case and for such a bed we would select the 
tinuing till the end of January, it is most following plants for a groundwork or as 
welcome. There are several varieties of subordinates to the Lilies : We take the margin 
anj£U8tifolius, the best known being “St. first, and would select Christmas Roses, 
Bndgid’s,” raised by the late Mrs. Lawrenson, Adonis, Hepatica in variety, Tiarella cordi- 
the “ Riverston,” the “Bath,” etc. These are folia, Tellima, the dwarf alpine Phloxes, some 
all excellent, also a pretty dwarf-flowered dwarf Funkias, Anenome pulsatilla, Astrantia, 
variety, the name of which I have never Thalictrum minus, and such like. We give 
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you these as suitable dwarf marginal plants, 
and the following may be distributed at will, 
and best, perhaps, if the heights of the subjects 
are unknown, inasmuch as in a wood garden 
the least requisite of all is formality. There¬ 
fore we would plant old crimson Paeonies, Fox¬ 
gloves, Columbines, Asphodels, Day Lilies, 
Heuchera, Iris juncea, I. orientalis, I. ochro- 
leuca, Erennuri, Galtonia candicans, Lenten 
Roses, Anthericums, Snowdrop Anemone, 
Trillium, Orchis foliosa, Belladonna Lilies, any 
of the Cimicifugas, especially japonica and 
cordifolia ; Cyclamen Coum, C. heaersefolium, 
Primula rosea, P. cortusoides in variety, and 
many others. There i9 an overwhelming mass 
of material at disposal that with spring bul- 


LIGULARIA (SYN. SENECIO) THYR. 
SOIDEA. 

Why is this not more common, for surely it 
deserves to be? The enormous yellow heads 
are thrown 5 feet in the air above a mass of 
almost tropical leaves of a fine glaucous green. 
It is a bold, handsome subject for the edges of 
shrubberies, and is of easy culture. 

E. Ballard. 

The Court , Col wall, nr. Malvern . 


lands. I find the month of March the best date 
for planting. The rows are 2 feet apart and 
the bulbs about 1£ feet, which gives plenty of 
space for cultivating the soil and keeping the 
surface clean. Even in the driest seasons 
Gladioli very seldom need artificial watering, 
for if there is plenty of manure in the soil they 
find plenty of moisture by deep-rooting.— 
J. G., Gosport. 

Crocuses Injured.— Would you kindly inform me 
how to remedy the following? I planted a shrubbery 
border edge with Crocus last autumn, north-west aspect. 
During the last two months and at the time of writing 
something is continually eating the bulbs, leaving the 
flower shoots on the ground and making little holes down 
to the bulb the size of a hen’s egg. Quite half are gone. I 
fear the same will happen to remainder.—W. H. S. 

[From what you say we fear the sparrows are 
causing some of the damage. Try stretching 
strong black cotton along the line of Crocuses, 
fixing it to little pegs driven into the ground 
and just over the flowers. Mice, no doubt, are 
destroying the bulbs, as we have found the 
same thing happen to a collection of Crocuses 
in our own garden. ] 

Making a tennis-court.— What should be the 
basis of a Grass tennis-court, and how should it be 
formed ? Also, should it be turfed, or sown with Grass 
seed, to be played on next season ? Could you give me 
an approximate idea of the cost, assuming the ground to 
be level and the mateiials in the neighbourhood?—O. D. 

[Turf is by far the best if you can obtain it 
free of weeds and of good quality 'in your 
district. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
cost without knowing the price of labour in 
your part of the country. In many places, 
too, the necessary materials are found in the 
place, which makes a great difference as com¬ 
pared with cases in which they have to be 
bought.] 

Forming an herbaceous garden —I have a 
rectangular piece of ground, 40 yards by 14 yards, now in 
fruit-trees, which I want this autumn to grub up and 
make an herbaceous garden. Could you kindly give me 
some hints as to laying it out? On the north and east 
s'des I have an herbaceous border 7 feet wide, and on 
the south and west a footpath 1 yard wide. I want to All 
the piece of ground entirely with herbaceous plants, but 
I do not know how to set about it—where to make paths, 
etc. I do not want a formal garden. I might add that I 
have a Rose and a rock garden and a small piece of water. 
—W. S. 

[By all means do not grub up the fruit-trees, 
but enrich the ground and plant your hardy 
flowers beneath them. A great number of 
these flowers being woodland and copse plants 
in nature are all the better for partial shade. 
In Ireland and the West Country with copious 
rains this would not matter so much, but, 
living as we do in a district not far removed 
from your own, long experience has shown us 
that full exposure to the sun i9 against us in 
these southern counties. We have had to 
change the situations of mixed borders owing 
to their being too much exposed to the sun 
from morning until night. The shade, the 
coolness, the relief of the dark stems rising 
out of the flowers, and the variety of incident, 
all tend to make an orchard excellent for 
many hardy flowers. Given the trees the 
paths are a simple matter ; have only those you 
require, and none larger or more conspicuous 
than is necessary, the paths following the 
direction in which they are most useful to you. 
Do not fear to make your beds or masses large, 
so as to allow of grouping things freely. In 
fact, as it is not a large space, we should plant 
the whole surface, less the paths. Where you 
do not need a main path for traffic, but merely 
to get between the oeds for gatheiing flowers 
or weeding, have little alleys, which are a 
great help in wet weather. There is no way in 
which the truth is clearer, that it is a mistake 
to have one formula for gardening, than in 
hardy flower gardens ; and having seen many 
hundreds of gardens of hardy plants in all sorts 
of conditions, the very prettiest we have ever 
seen was made under fruit-trees in a small, old 
orchard.] 

Sea Lavenders.— The work of dividing 
and removing hardy plants cannot always be 
conveniently carried out in autumn. Often it 
is left until spring, and amongst the number 
that can be shifted now, one may instance Sea 
Lavenders (Statices). No one who is desirous 
of adding to his store of dried flowers for 
winter decoration can afford to dispense with 
these useful blossoms. Statice incana, S. 
speciosa, and S. latifolia will flourish in any 
sunny border. I say fiinn^ advisedly, because 
I saw a group plant e l on a shaded border, 
and the flowers never matured last slimmer. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Gladioli. —The cortns are in many cases 
weakened by being kept out of the soil too 
long. If it were not that the frost might 


Senecio) thyreoidea. From a photograph *ent by Mr. E. Ballard, The Court, 
Colwall, near Malvern. 


Ligularia (ryn. 


bou» flowers may provide a great array and a injure the bulb9 I would rather leave them in 
long season of flowering. By first marking the soil all the winter than lift and dry them, 
out the spaces for the Lilies, the whole of the Those who have only a small number of bulb9 
remaining area may be covered with the may make them perfectly safe in the open air 
flowering plants named, preferably, however, by putting a good mound of coal-ashes over 
in a free way as opposed to the dot and the bulbs, this keeping the 9oil moderately dry 
single plant system. None of the plants men and fro3t at bay as well. If the fro6t is very 
tioned would in any way hinder or interfere prolonged the ashes may be covered with litter 
with the development of the Lilies, but rather and removed as soon as the frost breaks. If 
bo improved by their association. By arrang- one has bulbs on hand now it is time to prepare 
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ROSES. 

ROSES FOR ARCHES. 

Since the advent of Crimson Rambler much 
attention has been directed to this useful class. 
Although many of the kinds now largely grown 
are of modern introduction, some of the best 
are also some of the oldest, for instance, Aim^e 
Vibert, which not only flowers freely in the 
summer when Crimson Rambler is blooming, 
but also gives a welcome late autumnal display. 
If we could but infuse this late - flowering 
quality into the true climbing Roses, a good 
work would be achieved. Where climbing 
Roses are mingled wi th late- flowering Clematises 
the absence of blossom upon the Roses is not so 
marked, but arches covered with summer- 
flowering Roses alone appear in the autumn 
rather dismal. A fine late-flowering variety as 
well as an early one is Longworth Rambler. It 
is really not so rambling as the Multiflora and 
Polyantha sections, but it is so good that no 
one who has a fair-sized garden cau afford to 
overlook it, and, moreover, it retains its shiny 
foliage well over Christmas. As a companion 
to Crimson Rambler, the bright yellow Aglaia 
must become very popular. The only fault 
with it so far is its sny blooming. All who have 
this Rose should not prune it in any wav ; 
simply-allow it to grow at will. Those who 
desire a bold effect from these Rambler Roses 
must be prepared to exercise considerable 
patience, and eventually they will be rewarded. 
Aglaia takes some of its beautiful yellow colour 
from one of its reputed parents, Reve d’Or, 
although its growth is distinctly that of the seed 
parent, Rosa polyantha. Psyche will certainly 
make a very pretty rambler. The rosy-pink, 
charmingly-shaped buds, produced as they are 
in large trusses, will be a welcome addition to 
this tribe. Euphrosyne (the Pink Rambler) 
and Thalia (the White Rambler), the former 
with its huge pyramidal trusses of pretty gold- 
stamened pink blossoms, and the latter of 
snowy whiteness, are equally effective when 
given the support of a pillar or rustic arch. 
Queen Alexandra, another of the rambler 
family, reminds one of the pink double Thorn 
in colour. Eleanor Berkeley, a crass between 
the old Rosa multi flora and Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, produces delicate pink blooms, which 
are of better form than in Crimson Rambler. 
Electra, too, a hybrid between W. A. Richard¬ 
son and Crimson Rambler, will, no doubt, take 
the place of Aglaia, as it is freer blooming than 
that variety. The Farquhar Rose, too, an 
American-raised variety, is also worthy of 
attention. The old variety Felicitc-Perpetue is 
a capital white companion to Crimson Rambler. 
Its beautiful rosettes of white blossoms are well 
known. If one were quite sure as to its hardi¬ 
ness, Claire Jacquier would be the Rose to 
plant where a vigorous climber is desired. It 
will make quite an arbour in itself with just a 
slight amount of support, and its pretty 
bunches of nankeen-yellow blossoms, individu¬ 
ally as tiny as those of Perle d’Or, would be a 
charming feature in a garden. Although it is 
reputed to be tender, this is more imaginary 
than real. 

Position and pruning.— The best position 
for these Rambler Roses is undoubtedly on a 
pillar or a rustic arch (as in our illustration), 
or, indeed, anywhere in the open, away from 
a scorching wall. In pruning, the best way is 
to cut out the oldest growths when the plants 
become crowded, leaving the young one and 
two-year-old shoots untouched, or, at most, 
merely taking out their points. Give these 
Rases plenty of freedom, and do not bunch up 
the growths like a broom, but allow the young 
growths free play. If the plants be relieved 
in March of one or two of the oldest growths, 
strong young ones will break up from the base, 
which will be covered with fine masses of bloom 
the second year. After such shoots have 
flowered once, the laterals may be relied on 
for bloom the next year. After this the 
growths may be entirely removed, for then 
there should be some young ones to take their 
place. Crimson Rambler, like some climbers, 
will flower from the one-year-old shoots, no 
matter how low down they are cut. 

Doubtless most gardeners know the value of 
Crimson Rambler in pots as a decorative plant 
for the early spring months. Plants procured 
with 8 feet to 10/feefc shoots, thfese twined 

Digitized by "QIC 


' around three or four sticks, will bloom most 
profusely, and are a valuable addition to the 
usual decorative plants, especially where re¬ 
quired to stand in recesses, fireplaces, etc. 
When the flowering period is over, repot and 
afford them plenty of heat and moisture ; they 
will then make some good growths for the next 
season’s crop. 

Mr. J. Coulbeck, Avenue Villa, Welling¬ 
borough, who sent us the photograph, says of 
it:—“ Ajs a grower of Roses I may say that 
the Crimson Rambler is one of the most suc¬ 
cessful and easily grown Roses that any 
amateur gardener could plant. Profit and 
pleasure are the result.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Rambler Roses.— How should I prune 
such Roses as Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, and Marie van lloutte on a wall? They are 
irood plants, and were procured from the nursery last 
November.—W. J. It. 

[Rambler Roses, such as Euphrosyne, etc., 
planted on a wall in November, should be cut 
hack to about half their present length, but 


should be the aim of every Rose-grower. There 
is nothing gained by having a large number of 
rowths upon a Rose plant—at least, of such 
inds as La France. The object should be to 
encourage the plants to produce good sound 
hard wood, which is the secret of quality of 
blossom. ] 

Growing pot-Roses in cold-frame.—I am try¬ 
ing a few Tea Hoses—Sunset, M. Niel, The Bride—potted 
last autumn, and plunged in the ground iuside a cold- 
frame, which is fairly lofty and faces south. They have 
had plenty of air, and been kept fairly dry all winter, and 
pruned a day or two back. Should ihey have water and 
air, or be kept closed up, and should they have any manure ? 
My idea i9 to get them to flower a little earlier If I can. 
Hoses do fairly well with me in the open.— Hrys Croft. 

[The true Teas are not so suitable for this 
mode of culture as the Hybrid Teas and the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The kinds you name re¬ 
quire a somewhat higher temperature than can 
be given in a cold-frame, and Marcchal Niel 
we certainly should not select, unless the pit 
were deep enough to allow of its growths 
being trained round three sticks. Failing 
this, perhaps you can train its growths hori¬ 
zontally upon the wall. As the plants were 



Arch of Crimson Rambler Rose. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Coulbeck, 
Avenue Villa, Wellingborough. 


next and subsequent seasons they may be left 
almost intact, merely removing old wood and 
overcrowded growths. Of course, you are 
aware that Marie Van Houtte will not grow so 
vigorously as Mme. Alfred Carriere. It will 
be well to cut back this variety to within 
about half a foot of the base the first vear, 
afterwards mere thinning will suffice. Liberal 
doses of liquid-manure in summer will assist 
it to make good strong new wood.] 

Pruning old replanted Roses.— Last October 
I took up a number of my H.I*. Rote-trees, and after 
trenching and manuring the ground replanted them. 
Some of them, though I am not sparing with the knife, 
had grown rather tall for dwarf trees, and I shall be glad 
if you will tell me how I ought to prune. If I pruned on 
the wood of the year before la*t should I have few’ 
blooms? I know that it would have been better to get 
new trees.—W. J. R. 

[It will be best for you to prune back to last 
years wood only. You will obtain very fair¬ 
sized flowers, but if you cut back into the wood 
of the previous year you would probably only 
obtain blind, flowerless shoots. Should the 
lants have several of the old growths, it will 
e a good plan to cut one or two quite down 
to the grouud. This will be laying the foun¬ 
dation for some healthy new growths, which 


only potted last autumn, you must give them 
all the air possible by (lay’, but it will be 
advisable to put lights on at night, leaving 1 a 
little air on if weather continues mild. There 
will bo no need to give the plant any water 
just yet. It is best to wait until the new 
growths are from } 2 inch to 1 inch in length, 
then you should see that they are thoroughly’ 
watered. In order to do this correctly y’ou 
must remove the plunging material that is 
upon the surface of the pot, but after the 
watering return it. This will keep the plants 
from unduly drying, as it is better for them 
that they should not be very frequently 
watered at thi9 early stage, provided they do 
not become actually dry. You must remember 
that the pot is porous, and the soil in which 
they are plunged being damp, quite a lot of 
moisture thu9 makes its way to the roots, 
and until the foliage develops the plant’s re¬ 
quirements are small. Do not give the plants 
any liquid-manure at present. When they 
show flower buds a very weak application of 
cow-manure and soot will help them. A 
syringing with cold water every’ fine morning 
will he beneficial, and will assist in keeping 
jdijwn gteen flyvlijU^df this shows itself to 
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toy great extent you must fumigate. As 
growths develop the plunging soil should be 
removed from the surface of pot. This will 
enable you to see better when the plants re¬ 
quire watering.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE AMARYLLIS. 


Readiko over the correspondence in Gardening 
I i.li'Strated, Jan. 10, T see a short note on 
“ Potting Amaryllises,” so think it may be 
interesting, to anyone wishing to grow these 
lovely Lilies, to know how simple it is to do so. 
To ensure a succession of bloom, pot at inter¬ 
vals during the year (gardening books say repot 
in September), but on the time of potting 
depends the time of flowering. It is not 
necessary to repot every year—only as the 
bulbs require it, and the pots get full of roots. 
Then the smaller bulbs should be placed two or 
three in a pot and grown on, the largest sized 
or flowering bulbs being put singly in a 7-inch 
or 8-inch pot. For potting, use a mixture of 
old loam and well-rotted farmyard-manure, 
with a little sand, all well mixed together. T)o 
not use peat or leaf-soil, as Amaryllises do not 
seem to thrive so well or make such fine 
healthy foliage in these. See that all pots used 
are perfectly dry and clean, and use plenty of 
clean drainage. Shako away all the old soil 
carefully from the bulbs, so as not to break 
their fleshy roots, then repot, pressing the soil 
firmly ; the upper portion of the bulb is better 
left partly uncovered after potting. Water 
with a fine rose, and then not again until the 
soil is dry. Over-watering must be carefully 
avoided. * Place the newly-potted bulbs in a 
temperature not falling below CO degs., if pos¬ 
sible, but 55 degs., and even 50 degs., give 
excellent results in the depth of winter, as the 
Amaryllis will do with less heat, though, of 
course, not give winter bloom. 

The varieties treated in this way are 
A aulica and A. Johnsonii. A. aulica is 
crimson with green markings. It usually bears 
two large blooms on each stem, but one large 
bulb sent up a stem with four very fine blooms 
last month (December), grown as described 
A. Johnsonii is a handsomer variety than 
A. aulica, with very bright crimson scarlet 
flowers, with a broad white band down the 
centre of each petal ; the flowers are of greater 
pubstance, and seven to nine blooms are 
carried on one stem. This variety, though 
equally hardy, is not so free blooming as 
-l. aulica. The flower stems of both are about 
'1 feet in height. To ripen the bulbs thoroughly, ( 
it is well to stand the pots in a cold-frame 
during July and August, taking them back 
again into the greenhouse in September. There 
are many lovely hybrid Amaryllises which 
would be likely to thrive with the above treat¬ 
ment, but I can recommend the two varieties 
named as true amateurs’ flowers, of easy 
culture, and in every way satisfactory. 
Imantophyllums may also be grown as described, 
with good results- F. E. A. V. B 

- Grown together with the several garden 

forms, and given the same treatment (that is, 
Vetted, if necessary, early in the New Year), 
Amaryllis aulica flowers naturally during the 
autumn and early winter months, and A. John- 
nonii will often bloom well on into the summer. 
The various magnificent hybrids are at their 
lest in April and May, though, by drying off 
early and starting in the autumn, some of them 
will flower in the winter where a temperature 
of about 65 degs. can be maintained. They 
cannot, however, be depended upon so well as 
those that bloom at the normal season. Though 
the various hybrid Amaryllises would, doubt¬ 
less, thrive with the treatment detailed, it is 
not at all likely that they could be induced to 
flower much outside of their usual period, 
however widely their treatment might be 
varied. Though the flowers are so large, these 
hybrids are not so robust in constitution as 
either A. aulica or A Johnsonii; indeed, of the 
latter we know some bulbs that are planted out 
in a cold-frame, well protected, of course, by 
covering during the winter, but they get no 
artificial heat whatever, yet they grow' and 
flower well, but, as a rule, not till June, and 
occasionally a few' are even later. With your 
recommendation of these two kinds for the 


amateur w'e are entirely iivaceord. 
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CARNATIONS IN AMERICA. 

Next to the Rose the Carnation is the most 
popular flower in the United States. Apart 
from the market aspect of Carnation culture, 
•however, the quantity and quality of the 
flowers and manner of grow'th are interest¬ 
ing and instructive, as showing how, in a com¬ 
paratively short time, a race of noble winter- 
flowering Carnations, adapted to the cultural 
methods in practice, has been raised. The 
varieties grown are all of American raising, 
and they' differ from the winter-flowering Car- ! 
nations grown in England and on the Con¬ 
tinent. A flower that will sell in America 
must have a length of stem ranging from a 


| two or three times to secure a stocky plant of 
from five to eight shoots, lifted from the open 
ground and planted on the benches in August 
or September, the benches being of the con- 
1 ventional depth, namely 4 inches, and as soon 
I as established they commence to flower. They 
are pulled out and throwm away' usually’ in 
May. Ail the American Carnations are more 
or less fringed in the petal, this type of flower 
being much preferred. Some of these winter- 
flowering varieties bloom admirably' outside in 
summer if struck early and strong plants 
planted out early. 

The variety Floriana, which we figure to-day, 
bears rose-pink flowers w'hich are sw r eet-scented 



An American Carnation (Floriana). From a photograph taken in winter in Messrs. Low’s 
nursery at Beech llill, Enfield. 


foot upwards, and the American Carnations, 
though truly perpetual, partake more of tho 
habit of English border varieties, being of low 
and tufted growth. They throw up a strong 
9tem with a fine flower at the top, and need j 
little disbudding. The flower is gathered with 
as loDg a stem as possible, right down in the 
heart of the plant, and as soon as gathered 
another flowering growth starts out below. 
The quantity of bloom each plant will produce 
depends upon whether the grower caters to 
the best trade in the finest blooms. The 
Culture is extremely simple. Cuttings put 
into sand-beds in January root like Willows, 
they are potted up or put into flats, shifted on 
once, planted out in tno field in May, pinched 


and freely produced on long, stiff stems. It is 
a strong grower, and is very useful for cutting 
during the winter. It belongs to the strong¬ 
growing American section. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

The cultivation of the Cyclamen has received 
a groat impetus of late years. A marked 
advancement has been made both in size and 
quality of the flowers, as well as the general 
character of the plants, both as regards habit 
and the bold and distinctly marked foliage. 
Except in a few private establishments the 
original types of Cyclamen persicum are now' 
but seldjovp 9etPi,itheyrbayipg ^e^ jej^i^edeijt 
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where the Cyclamen is made a speciality of by 
the improved strains already referred to. Their 
cultivation is also much better understood than 
formerly, and the difficulty that used to be 
experienced in inducing corms, three years 
ola and upwards, to flower satisfactorily has 
been surmounted by not a few growers, so that 
it is quite possible to have specimens carrying 
over u hundred blossoms at one time in the 
pink of condition. The value of Cyclamens 
for conservatory and greenhouse decoration 
cannot well be over-rated, as they make a fine 
show from Christmas onwards ; in fact, it pays 
to devote a whole or part of a house to them, 
when, if a good strain is made U9e of and a 
goodly number of plants of varieties of colour 
grown, they make a beautiful and effective 
display, and such as cannot be produced by 
any other plant at this season of the year. 
I have one side of a large three-quaiter-span 
house filled with plants, the corms of which 
are of all ages, ranging from two years and 
upwards (some being considerably more than 
five years old), and which are in full bloom at 
the present time. All are flowering freely, 
and many of the older plants have produced 
more than a hundred blooms apiece. I send 
you a few flowers gathered at random from the 
collection, so that you may see the size of the 
individual blooms. A. W. 

[With the above note we received a beautiful 
gathering of large, handsome flowers, the 
colours varying from pure white to the deepest 
crimson found in the variety known as Vulcan. 
All the forms sent were excellent, the size and 
substance of the blooms showing that the 
culture of the Cyclamen is perfectly under¬ 
stood. The value of the Cyclamen was well 
exemplified at the Drill Hall, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24th, when three handsome groups were 
staged.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heating a greenhouse.—I should be glad if any 
correspondent could tell me jf a greenhouse can be satis¬ 
factorily heated by hot-water pipes round it, heated by 
oil, and if anyone could say how much oil for the night is 
usad in a 12 by 8 house, and, if the lamp will burn twelve 
hours or so at night without being refilled, what tempera¬ 
ture is obtained by it?-S wan. 

Llllum candidum.— Last October I potted some 
of the above, and put them in ashes in a frame, and I 
want to know if I should still keep them in a frame, and 
also what should be their further treatment ?—R. J. H. 

[Seeing that you potted your Lilium candi- 
dum last October, they should now bo well- 
rooted and ready for removal from the frame 
to the greenhouse, where they will flower in 
due course. Should you require them to flower 
as early as they can be had, a slightly warmer 
temperature than that afforded by an ordinary 
greenhouse, say, 60 degs. to 65 degs., will 
answer, but beyond this we do not advise you 
to go, as this Lily is very impatient of great 
heat or hard forcing. Lilies when grown under 
glass are apt to become infested with green¬ 
fly in the points of the shoots. This can be 
kept in check by applying Tobacco-powder so 
soon as any of the insects are visible, but do 
not allow them to increase to any extent before 
applying the remedy, otherwise the plants will 
be spoilt for flowering. When the flower stems 
are developing the roots will need plentiful 
supplies of water, and a little weak liquid- 
manure given each day will prove beneficial. 
We are, of course, assuming that the pots are 
well drained, but if such is not the case water¬ 
ing must be done cautiously, and only when 
the condition of the soil indicates that moisture 
is required.] 

Abutilons.— Given a structure where a 
winter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained, it is surprising what a quantity of 
flowers a few Abutilons will yield, particularly 
if they are old plants and have attained a con¬ 
siderable size. They may be planted out and 
employed for clothing a wall, pillar, or part of 
a roof, and under such conditions they will in 
a cool greenhouse flower throughout the sum¬ 
mer, but for winter blooming the above-named 
temperature will be required. Large plants 
may also be grown in pots, either as busnes or 
as standards, and when treated in this way 
they can be stood out-of-doors during the 
summer, and taken under cover only as the 
nights get cold. Abutilons, as a rule, give but 
little trouble if two things are borne in mind— 
firstly, to keep the foliage free from red-spider 
by liberal syringing*and, second+y, Abutilon®, I 
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being gross feeders, will, when confined in 
pots, need occasional doses of liauid-manure. 
There is a long list of varieties, but in most 
gardens a very limited number will suffice. 
Though one of the oldest, Boule de Neige, to- 
my mind, remains the best white that we nave, 
and of yellows, Golden Fleece will suffice. 
Sanglant is a very good (perhaps the best) red, 
while pinks that can be recommended are 
Anna Crozy and King of Roses. The variety 
Emperor, with purplish-crimson flowers, may 
be chosen if more kinds are required, and 
striatum splendidum, whose golden flowers 
are veined and netted with crimson, will please 
many. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago a 
double-flowered form of the mottled-leaved 
Thompsoni attracted a good deal of attention, 
but it was at best an ugly flower, and is now 
rarely seen. There are several variegated 
leaved forms, one of the mast recent being 
Sawitzi, which has from the clear nature of its 
variegation become a decidedly popular plant. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE LEAF CURL IN PEACHES. 

“G. S. S.,” page 624, says I did not explain to 
"O. H. N.” how to grapple with this pest or 
disease, and as far as I can glean from 
44 G. S. S.’s” rather lengthy remarks, he is le9s 
explanatory as to how to effect a cure, merely 
quoting what is done in America as regards 
spraying the trees before the buds unfold, 
which method I distinctly advocated with 
carbonate of copper instead of the Bordeaux- 
mixture he writes of. He also questions the 
use of i inch netting when once the trees 
have fallen a prey to this blister or curl; 
but what gardener waits until the foliage is 
expanded and the blossoms set ere he thinks of 
protecting his trees? Here, again, I said 
“G. H. N.” had followed the right course in 
using double folds of netting. One can scarcely 
call this a slight protection, as “ G. S. S.” 
thinks it to be. Further, 44 G. H. N.” plainly 
states his trees are on a south aspect, in a very 
sheltered garden, therefore I contend the 
double thickness of £-inch netting is quite 
enough protection in his case, for he tells us 
there is a heavy growth of foliage at first, but 
later “curl” sets in and plays such havoc— 
this is contrary to 44 G. S. S.’s” assumption 
that the leaves become infested at a very early 
stage. In spite of the latter’s opinion that the 
spores remain dormant in the shoots until 
spring, I shall still believe it is owing more to 
the cold, cutting winds of early spring. To 
support this view, a gardener friend of mine in 
South Hants for many years protected his 
fruit-trees (and they were many) with hexagon 
netting, working it on rollers, up or down, 
according to the weather, but found it rather 
an expensive business, so discontinued it for 
three years after the blinds were worn out. 
When I again asked him, 44 How are your 
Peaches doing without protection ? ” he said 
he got plenty of fruit, but the leaves got 
blistered or curled worse and worse each 
spring, and he had protected them again. 
If the spores are carried about by the wind, as 
44 G. S. S.” says, how is it trees in an unheated 
house close by never get affected ? 

East Devon. 


Spotted snake millipede —I enclose a small 
gloss tube containing some worms much like the wire- 
worm. I find them feeding in large quantities on putrid 
vegetable matter. Can you tell me whether they are 
destructive to living plants, and furnish me with their 
name ?—Z. 

[The so-called worms that you enclosed are 
specimens of the spotted snake - millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus). They are very injurious 
to the roots of plants, and you should use 
every precaution to prevent them from getting 
a footing in your garden, for they are very 
difficult creatures to destroy. When they are 
in the soil no insecticides have practically any 
effect on them, unless they are very near the 
surface, when a heavy dressing of salt or 
nitrate of soda, spread over the ground and 
well watered in, will kill them. They may be 
trapped by burying small slices of Turnips, 
Mangolds, or Potatoes just below the surface 
of the soil^iear the plants they are attacking. 
Small pieces of oil cake, of which they are 
very fond, may be used in the same manner 


The traps should be examined every morniDg 
and the pests picked out. These creatures are 
very fond of ripe Strawberries and at times 
injure the crop very considerably.—G. S. S.] 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE VINES. 

I 81101 'ld be very glad if you would reply in your corres¬ 
pondence columns to the following difficulty 1 have with 
a Grape-Vine five years old. The variety is Black Ham¬ 
burgh, in a lean-to about 20 feet long, Vine planted out¬ 
side. Heat is applied at end of February. 1 did not lit 
the Vine fruit till year before last, when I took off all but 
18 bunches. Lost year 1 left 60 bunches, which were not 
larjje but of nice flavour. The stem of the Vine is about 

II inch to 1$ inch diameter ; the wood is short-jointed and 
very strong. My trouble is that the bunches become 
mildewed about end of August. I noticed this the year 
before last, though I dusted with sulphur, fumigated, 
and left on as much air as possible. Last year 1 lost over 
10 bunches out of the CO, and very many of the remainder 
were affected. I would like to know if I c*n do 
anything now, before the Vine starts, to prevent this. 
Should I rub off old bark, and use a wash over the stem ? 
If so, how far up? Abo, how can I get larger bunches 
and larger berries? The bunches were thinned three 
times last season, and that very well, leaving only about 
a quarter of original number of berries, but the individual 
berries and the bunches were small. When first starting 
heat should 1 keep close and damp? Perhaps you would 
tell me how to dress the border now ? I put on some good 
loamy turf and farmyard manure some two months 
ago.— A. A. Lyon. 

[In the absence of anything in your letter 
to prove the contrary, we Tear the Grapes 
became mildewed in consequence of a too low 
temperature being maintained, particularly at 
night, at the season named, which condition 
would cause the internal atmosphere to become 
damp and stagnant and render the Vine very 
susceptible to mildew attacks. That we think is 
the cause of your being troubled with this 
fungoid disease, and with regard to remedial 
measures we advise you to at once act as 
follows: First of all, spread mats, old sheets, 
or anything that will catch any pieces that 
may fall under the Vine, and then remove any 
portions of loose bark from the ground level to 
the extremities of the rods, and carry it away 
and burn it. Then scrub the Vine with soft water 
in which 1 oz. of soft-soap per gallon has been 
previously dissolved, taking care not to injure 
the buds.with the brush. Follow this up by 
thoroughly washing all interior woodwork and 

f 'lass with soft-soapy water, and afterwards 
imewash all brickwork, mixing a 60-sized 
potful of sulphur with the lime when about to 
apply it. After this, dress the Vine either with 
Gishurst’s compound, according to directions 
on the box (this vou can obtain from your 
seedsman), or with the following home-made 
mixture: Take a 60 sized potful of clay, the 
same of soot and of sulphur, and about 4 oz. 
soft-soap; add water, mix all together to the 
consistency of paint, and apply with a clean 
paint-brush, working it into every portion of 
the rods, particularly round the spurs, but do 
not touch the buds with it. This done, the 
next step is to take the loam and farmyard- 
manure off the border, if the latter is inside 
the house, putting the loam on one side to be 
used again for top-dressing purposes, and dress 
the surface at the rate of 2 oz. per square yard 
super with the following chemicals : Take 4 lb. 
of muriate of potash, l.^lb. dissolved bones, 
and 21b. bone-meal, mixing the ingredients 
thoroughly, and apply as already stated. 
Lightly loosen the surface of the border with 
a fork, and then apply a top-dressing consist¬ 
ing of your turfy loam, with a barrow-load 
each of wood ashes and lime-rubble added to 
each cart-load required. Spread this to the 
depth of from 2 inches to 3 inches, tread firm, 
and when completed give the border sufficient 
tepid water to moisten it throughout. Apply 
half the quantity of this artificial manure 
again when the Grapes have set and again 
when they have stoned, but do not exceed the 
quantity named, as an overdose would be pro¬ 
ductive of much mischief. On the other hand, 
if the border i9 an outside one, the turfy loam 
and manure may remain, although we should 
have preferred an artificial Vine-manure to the 
latter. 

All this will give you a clean start, but if 
mildew should again appear at the time you 
have been troubled with it hitherto, take 
immediate steps to stamp it out before it gains 
headway by dusting the 44 spots” and patches 
with sulphtif, and by painting the hot-water 
pipes with sulphur mixed. pith just enough 
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water that it may be the more easily applied, 
after they have been heated to such an extent 
that the hand can but barely be held on them, 
performing this not earlier than 6,30 p.m. 
This will fall the house with sulphurous fumes, 
which are deadly to this fuDgoid pest, and 
keep the pipes heated as stated and the house 
closed for the space of one hour, after which 
blow down the fire and open the top ventilators 
a little, to allow the fumes to escape. If one 
application should not prove effective repeat 
the dose the next evening, and, if properly 
carried out, mildew should not trouble you 
again. So much for remedies. The next 
thing to consider is 

Preventive measures, the chief of which 
is to always maintain an even temperature 
from the time the Vine is started until the 
Grapes are finished, always resorting to the 
us3 of fire-heat during cool and showery 
weather, especially at night, to keep the 
internal warmth at the right degree, and avoid 
ventilating from the front of the house, if not 
altogether, until the Grapes colour, certainly 
whenever the wind is cool or blowing from the 
east. The following details, though brief, will 
perhaps convey to you some idea as to the pro- 

S Br temperature suitable for your vinery: 

tart at 4.1 degs. night, 50 degs. day. When 
the bads break advance temperature 5 degs. 
respectively, and another 5 degs. still when 
the shoots are 3 inches in length. When the 
embryo bunches begin to lengthen out and 
flowering stage is neared, increase temperatures 
to 60 degs. night, 65 day, and when in flower 
allow a rise ol 5 degs. by night and 10 degs. 
by day. When Grapes are set 60 degs. to 
65 deM. at night and 65 degs. to 70 degs. by 
day should be maintained, and adhere to these 
figures until the Grapes are properly coloured 
and finished, when the house may be cooled 
down. In regard to sun-heat, allow the tem¬ 
perature to rise 10 degs. higher than the 
figures given above in all cases before admitting 
air in the daytime. Respecting atmospheric 
moisture, this is required in due proportion 
from the time the Vine is started into growth 
unt»l the flowering stage is reached, when it 
must be suspended for the time being, and re¬ 
sumed again when the Grapes are set, and 
continued until the berries commence colour¬ 
ing. when it should be gradually dispensed 
with. The requisite amount of moisture is 
obtained by syringing the wails and border 
surfaces in the morning before admitting air, 
and again in the afternoon when closing for 
the day. In addition to this sprinkle the 
floors with a rosed water-pot at the periods 
named, and at intervals during the day when¬ 
ever the weather is bright. The Vine should 
also be damped not less than twice a day with 
tepid water until the buds have started to 
grow. With regard to your desire to obtain 
larger bunches and berries you must abstain 
in future from cropping your Vine so heavily to 
obtain such results, but by carefully attending 
to the cultural details we have laid down for 
your guidance and affording the Vine the 
stimulant we name, you will eventually realise 
your wish. Two good works suited to your 
requirements are ‘‘Vines and Vine Culture, ’* 
by A. F. Birron, price 5s., to be had of the 
author, 13, S itton Court-road, Chiswick, W., 
and “The Book of the Grape,” by H. W. 
Ward, price 2s. 6d., published by John Lane, 
theBodley Head, Vigo street, London, W.] 

BIRD3 AND FRUIT BUD3. 

While the police authorities are busy deliver¬ 
ing the Wild Bird Act setting forth the penal¬ 
ties we should incur if found destroying one 
out of a host of the many kinds of birds 
enumerated therein, we gardeners and fruit¬ 
growers are lamenting the fact of there being 
far too many of the feathered tribe in our 
midst already, and that it would be well if 
something could be done to rid us of those 
pests that so often spoil our prospects of a 
fruit crop. We have only to look at the 
Gooseberry-bushes in private gardens usually 
pretty near woods or plantations, to see the 
havoc they play, even when you think you 
have done all necessary to keep them at bay. 
In some springs they drop on the Peach and 
Nectarine, but as yet it has not been my lot to 
record this, though it is well known how fond 
they are of buds on Plum trees—especially 


the old Green Gage—and last spring these 
depredators knocked out any quantity of 
Apricot and Pear blossom - buds in these 
gardens. Our opponents will say net your 
fruit-trees or spray them with an insecticide 
made distasteful to them. This may be all 
very well on a small scale, but where acres of 
fruit-trees abound, and nearly a mile of wall 
fruit-trees has to be done, the work is not so 
quickly carried out as imagined. And even 
when nets are put on it must be a very small 
mesh or the tomtit will soon push through. I 
think this is one of the most mischievous birds 
we have in the garden, as they are not only a 
worry in the spring, but molest us again in the 
autumn, when late Peas are expected daily in 
the kitchen. Next to these the sparrows are a 
great nuisance near large towns and ofttimes 
the villages, to say nothing of the blackbird, 
when dropping in on our Strawberry-beds, and 
spoiling many of our finest fruits we have been 
watching day after day, and thinking what a 
grand dish they will make for dessert. 
Cannot some means be devised to lessen this— 
the greatest pest to the fruit grower ? 

J. M. B. 


SECURING STANDARD TREES. 

We cannot at all dispense with stout wood 
stakes for the support of young standard trees, 
for iron ones are at the best but poor sub¬ 
stitutes. But with respect to securing the 
tree-stems quickly, neatly, and effectually to 
the stakes, diverse methods occur. One of the 
latest that has been presented is seen in the 
steel, but rubber-covered, semi-circular clips, 
two in each case fastened together, which Mr. 
W. Fyfe, of Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, has 
patented and showed recently at the K.H.S. 
Drill Hall meeting. These are made in diverse 
sizes to suit various dimensions of stems and 
stakes. It is but needful to force the open 
ends of the clips round stem in one case and 
stake in the other, and the tree is at once 
firmly, yet not too rigidly, secured. The clips 
are expanding under pressure, and will accom¬ 
modate themselves to the growing tree-stems 
for two years at least. . The facility with 
which they can be applied is remarkable. The 
tree and stake are just kept apart, so that there 
is no friction. We know nothing yet as to cost 
of these clips, but believe they are cheap. 
Generally, in securing tree-stems to stakes it is 
the rule to introduce between them a small 
wisp of hay or of some other soft material, so 
that the stake and stem do not rub each other. 
There is no better tying material than is soft, 
partially tarred cord or Hemp. It does not 
chafe the tree bark, and it is enduring. Gene¬ 
rally, all ties to growing trees should be cut 
away and replaced by new ones every second 
year. They may become too tight or infested 
with insect life, or be so far in a state of decay 
as to render them insecure. The insertion of a 
small wisp of hay or Grass, or of cloth or sack¬ 
ing, between the stem and stake should never 
be omitted, as whilst checking friction the pad 
also admits of swelling in the stem, and thus it 
serves a double object. A. D. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bowhlll Pippin Apple.— This is not by any 
means an old variety. It is a larjfe, handsome fruit, and 
{food either for dessert or cooking, and intending planters 
would do well to include this variety in their collection. 
It succeeds as a standard and the fruit at the end of 
December was as firm as when gathered from the tree.— 
J. M. B. 

Apple Golden Spire.— This does well as 
an espalier and most years requires thinning 
down ; it is also a good variety to plant as a 
bush, on account of its upright growth. It is 
a constant bearer, and the fruit, when near 
ripening, takes on a lovely straw colour which 
looks most appetising. The fruit cooks well, and 
the flavour is not to do despised as dessert. I 
should say the variety would make a good 
market Apple for the months of November and 
early December, and hanging firm on the tree, 
the fruit can be left pretty late to finish up. 
I have it as standards in the orchard and the 
trees promise well for this year’s crop.— East 
Devon. 

Plums falling to set.—I have some young Plum- 
trees growing as cordons on the east wall of my house. 
Last spring they flowered profusely, but did not set a 
single fruit, while some others similarly grown on the 
north wall bore a moderate crop. I attribute the failure 


to the dryness of the position. The trees are now show¬ 
ing signs of flower. Do you consider that I ought to water 
them, and. if so, when and to what extent ? The soil now 
seems in nice condition.—R. D. Mien. 

[Yes, certainly give the trees a good soaking 
of water. Break up the surface of the sou 
with a fork before you water them, so that the 
water may be the better able to reach the roots. 
Give them also a mulching of some rotten 
manure, which will help to retain the moisture 
and at the same time feed the roots. Fruit- 
trees on walls are very often neglected in the 
way of watering, the rains, though heavy, 
never reaching the roots. During the summer 
renew the mulch and water freely if the drain¬ 
age is good and the weather at all dry. Perhaps 
your trees are growing too strongly, in which 
case lifting the roots in the autumn will greatly 
benefit them. ] 

Pear Passe Crassane.— This is not often 
met with at exhibitions or market, but those 
having a warm, sheltered wall would do well to 

f ive it a trial, as the fruit is in season during 
anuary and often February. When planted 
in good, well-drained loam the fruit is deli¬ 
cious. No doubt it would succeed as a bush 
or pyramid in this part of the country, but I 
have an idea (it may be an erroneous one) that 
all Pears that ripen after the middle of Decem¬ 
ber are best grown upon walls, as here they 
have a much better chance of finishing up, and 
are not so liable to be blown about and bruised 
as in the open, and can be left on the tree a 
fortnight longer than it is safe to do with fruit 
on bush-trees. I know this Pear is sometimes 
a bit gritty, but have not found it so here, 
growing on a west wall, and the tree has been 
double grafted. This, perhaps, may have 
improved the flavour of the fruit; and, while 
speaking of double grafting, I may relate that 
at the same time as Passe Crassane was grafted, 
another tree on the same wall, a Ne Plus 
Meuris, whose fruit was exceptionally small, 
was grafted with Josephine de Malines in the 
hope that the stock would have no influence on 
the new scion as regards smallness of fruit, but 
it certainly has, for the fruit it bore the past 
season and the year previous is only about the 
size of Doyenne d’Ete, too small altogether for 
dessert, I consider. In the first place, it w'as 
grafted on the Quince, which may to a certain 
extent account for it. I shall give it another 
year, and feed it well during summer, when, if 
Letter results are not forthcoming, it will make 
room for a more promising tree, and this on 
the free stock, as 1 am not much in love with 
the Quince on our warm sandy soils.— East 
Devon. 

Fan versus espalier-trained Pear- 
trees. —Some time since a correspondent gave 
it as his opinion that the fan system w’as 
superior to the orthodox method of training 
Pears in espalier form, and I am so satisfied 
that this is so, that some trees that have 
hitherto been thus treated are now' given the 
freer course allowed by fan - training. In 
espaliers growth is very slow', or, at any rate, 
the progress of the tree is slow, because the 
system does not permit of many useful shoots 
being turned to good account. All growers of 
Pears desire a maximum of return in a minimum 
of time. Espalier training is opposed to the 
laws of nature, yet while this may with some 
truth be confirmed, it cannot be denied that 
some remarkable examples of the skill and 
patience of gardeners in the past are to be 
found in old-established gardens. The per¬ 
fectly balanced espalier-trained Pear tree is the 
outcome of a well-founded plan followed per¬ 
sistently from year to year. In a young state 
the espalier or fan-trained tree gives fruit of 
superior quality and outward appearance. It 
is not often that bush-grown fruit can compare 
with it in this respect. The bush trees, how¬ 
ever, score in point of progress, and in precocity 
of crop—that is, given suitable treatment and 
variety. In this latter respect some kinds, 
even in bush form, are extremely slow. I have 
known instances of trees, young and healthy, 
continuing a course of growth for over ten 
years without a return even of a dozen fruits. 
My plan of dealing with such offenders is to 
remove their heads and graft a freer fruiting 
kind on them. In the training of fan trees one 
may obtain two, and it may be three, branches 
in the same space of time required to produce 
oue in espalier form.— W. S. cm 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Trumpet Lilies advanc¬ 
ing to the bud state must be kept free from 
green fly. These troublesome insects hide 
down in the cavity whero the flower-buds are 
forming, and if not promptly destroyed will 
spoil the blooms, the flowers coming doformed. 
The best romedy is a small pinch of very dry 
Tobacco-powder. This may be washed out 
next day with the syringe with the dead flies. 
The same remedy will be found effectual on 
Roses and other plants iu positions where the 
vaporiser cannot be used. Hydrangeas are 
now coming into bloom, and may have liquid- 
manure twice a week, as they are strong¬ 
rooting things. Years ago Intermediate Stocks 
used to be grown in pots, and very sweet they 
were when well done, and prizes used to be 
offered for Stocks and other spring flowers at 
the spring shows in several of tl e provincial 
centres, which I was then well acquainted 
with. Those who care for fragrance in flowers 
might try a few of the Intermediate Stocks 
again. Sow the seeds of East Lothian or any 
other good type in June, and grow in pots and 
coal-asn bed after they are established, and 
winter them in a cold frame, very freely venti¬ 
lated and not overwatcrcd. Shift into fl inch 
pots early in Febiuary, or earlier if the plants 
nave filled the pots with roots, and grow them 
on in the greenhouse in a light position near 
the glass. These are good plants for the un¬ 
heated house, and must be kept fairly dry 
during winter. Roses will be a prominent 1 
feature now. Theso should during the grow¬ 
ing season have a house to themselves, if 
possible. They are so much easier kept clean, 
and a filthy Rose is not nice to have in the 
conservatory. If grown in pots, when the 
plants are coming into flower they can be 
moved to the conservatory. The Ghent 
Azaleas are lovely things, and thcro is much 
variety in colour. I like them much better 
than the Japanese or mollis varieties, and 
many of the flowers are fragrant. A group of 
well-grown Mignonette is very pleasant in the 
house now. The seeds may be sown in suc¬ 
cession from August onwards through the 
winter. We have just sown our last batch of 
pots, as after the plants grow outside Migno¬ 
nette is not wanted under glass. 

Stove. —Shift on young plants which 
require more pot room. Older plants also may 
require repotting. Good drainage is very 
important, and whatever compost is used 
should be of a fibrous character. The compost 
should be mixed to suit each family. Some 
things require a large proportion of peat, 
strong rootiug plants may do best in a large 
proportion of loam, p,nd in this rospect each 
plant should be studied. Strong - growing 
Ferns may havo from half to two-thirds loam. 
Small delicate-rooted things will require more 
peat, with a little leaf-mould and a free 
admixture of clean sand. Cuttings of Begonias, 
Bouvardios, and other winter-flowering things 
should be {>otted off as soon as rooted. Keep 
Poinsettias dry for a time after flowering to 
rest and ripen the w T ood. Cuttings of Coleuses 
will root quickly in the hot-bed. Some of the 
best varieties are very bright, and though they 
are not so much grown now, a few will be use¬ 
ful for the conservatory in summer. Use the 
syringe freely on fine days if the water is pure, 
otherwise the moisture in the atmosphere must 
be kept up by freely damping floors. Night 
temperature now 65 deg3., falling to 60 degs. 
at sunrise. Newly-potted plants must be 
watered with care till the roots have entered 
the fresh soil. Give air when the thermometer 
reaches 80 degs. to 85 degs. and close early 
in the afternoon, damping down at the same 
time. Do not be in a hurry to use shade, 
though it may be necessary to shade certain 
plants on bright days. 

Stopping and tying down Vines.— 

This is work requiring care. If young Vine- 
shoots are drawn to the wires abruptly some of 
the shoots may splinter off and leave an ugly 
blank up the side of the rod, and it will always 
remain as evidence of careless work. Start by 
tying dowm the shoot to within 6 inches or so 
of the wires, stopping the shoots dneortwo 
leaves beyond the bunch according to the space 
to be rilled. In a few days the shoots may be 


drawn a little more, and ultimately the shoot, 
may be placed in its true position. Many good 
Gra{>e growers rub off all sub-laterals below the 
bunch and pinch all above to one leaf. The 
main leaves below the bunch will do better 
work w'hen full space is allowed for their 
development, and the laterals above the bunch 
will afford the necessary outlet for surplus 
vigour, without exciting the lower buds on 
which tho future crop depends. 

Watering; inside borders. When 
roots aro active they must have abundant 
supplies of moisture, and in the case of forcing- 
houses the w’ater given should have tho chill ' 
taken off, and in the case of Vines, Peaches, 
and Figs, some stimulant may bo given. 
Bofore anyone can decide the amount of w'ator i 
that should be given to Vine or Peach borders 
he should know something of their composi¬ 
tion and drainage and bo guided by such 
knowledge. 

Tomatoes in cool house.— In some 
places Tomatoes are treated as a catch crop in 
summer. In winter and early spring the 
houses are filled with bedding and other. 
plants, and when the season arrives for clearing 
them out Tomatoes are introduced, and are 
grown, either in pots or plauted out in ono of j 
several ways. Sometimes trenches are dug 
along the house and filled with suitable soil, 
and iu them the Tomatoes are planted. It 
may not be necessary always to introduce 
fresh soil, though when the soil has been 
planted with Tomatoes two or, at the most, 
three times, the crop is not so good. In our 
own case ashes aro placed on the borders to 
stand pots on during tho winter, and these 
ashes are left on and worked into the soil in 
which the Tomatoes aro planted, and wo find 
that the presence of these ashes tends to keep 
the plants healthy and the fruit sets better 
and gives a better opportunity, by reason of 
the free drainage, for the use of manure as a 
mulch, or giving liquid stimulants when the 
fruits are swelling, and there is less liability 
to crack. 

Window gardening. —Trumpet and 
other Lilies may be‘grown in a light window, 
but green-fly must be sought for in the centre 
of the plants. Arum Lilies must be watered 
freely now. All plants may have more water 
now, and keep clear of that pernicious habit 
of pouring a little water on the top and 
leaving all the bottom roots as dry as dust. 

Outdoor garden. Tho tender annuals, 
especially those things which roquire time, 
such as Petunias and Verbenas, will have been 
sown. Others usually sown undor glass, such 
as Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
and Marigolds, may wait a little if it is in¬ 
tended to sow in heat. I think seeds sown in 
heat should not be sown too early, as it is best 
for them to germinate speedily, and we have 
not commenced the spring yet; and young 
things which huve been sown in heat will 
require warmth for some time after thoy are 
pricked off. Every day adds to the {lower of 
the sun now, and this will render easier tho 
work of raising large stocks of plants from 
seeds or cuttings. Those who havo Dahlias, 
Tuberous Begonias, and roots of the blue 
Salvia patens should give them a start now 
in a temperature of 55 degs. or so. There is 
considerable variety now in the Oriental Pop¬ 
pies and they are exceedingly showy in the 
borders and are not expensive. There is not 
quite so much craving after the Poppies and 
Sunflowers as there was twenty or thirty years 
ago. In this respect matters have settled 
down, and the best of Poppies and Sunflowers 
have been retained. The Shirley Poppies are 
pretty, and a mass or masses of them should 
be sown somewhere. The common yellow 
Evening Primrose, Foxgloves, and Honesty 
are striking in large, irregular groups as back¬ 
ground plants. 

Fruit garden. —Nets and other covering 
materials should be got ready for shelteiiug 
the blossoms of fruit trees on walls, or, if possi¬ 
ble, bush and pyramidal trees may be protected. 
There is a wonderful protective power in fish¬ 
ing nets tightly strained over wall or other trees. 
The one who has not used them and watched 
their effect will not believe how great that 
protection is. Those who have had trouble 
with the Black Currant mite should watch ior 


the swelling buds and remove them as they 
ap{)ear. If this precaution is taken in time 
I believe it will be found effective. It should 
be accompanied by mulchings of manure over 
tho roots. Those who have not collected wood 
for grafting should do so at once if they have 
any trees which are of inferior varieties. The 
beheading process should be done at once if 
not yet attended to. There are many inferior 
Apple-trees in many gardens. Fruit-trees are 
still being planted, especially where garden - 
making is going on. There is a brisk demand 
for late-keeping Apples and Pears. Newton 
Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Bismarck 
are profitable Apples to plant, and those 
having walls in bad aspects will find Morello 
Cherries profitable. The work under glass will 
not bear neglect now. Thinning the wood of 
Peaches and stopping, tying down, and thinning 
Grapes will find a good deal of w’ork now, and 
must be done promptly. 

Vegetable garden.— Hotbeds may be 
made for Cucumbers and Melons now. Always 
keep a few Cucumber and Melon plants in 
stock. Sow a few seeds of Vegetable Marrows 
for planting where shelter can be given. Sow 
Tomatoes for growing in the open air. A 
good early ripening hardy sort is required. 
Tlerb beds may be rearranged and cuttings 
taken or seeds sown for raising young stock. 
Sage, Thyme, Lavender, and Rosemary may 
l>e raised either from cuttings or seeds. Those 
who havo no root cuttings of Seakale may sow 
seeds now; seeds of Asparagus also may bo 
sown. Chicory when quickly grown and nicely 
blanched will be useful now for salad making. 
Sow a little Turnip seed on the chance of it 
doing fairly well, but early Turnips very often 
fail through premature bolting. If Cabbages 
run away pull them up and till in with plants 
from seed bed. Sow Broccoli and other forms 
of winter greens. Main crop of spring Onions 
should be got in now. There is no necessity 
for being in a hurry to plant main crop of 
Potatoes. If Potatoes are planted they will 
grow, and if not protected may be cut oft' by 
frost. Take advantage of fine weather to plant 
out Peas, Beans, and Cauliflowers which have 
been raised under glass. Plant in drills and 
shelter with sticks or evergreen branches. Sow 
Brussels Sprouts for succession. The plants 
raised in boxes under glass should now be 
pricked off thinly on warm borders. If slugs 
are troublesome dress with lime, or scatter 
ashes round the plants. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 9th .—Putin more cuttings of Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes. Sowed Stocks, Asters, 
and Zinnias in warm house. Planted Shallots 
and Garlic in rows 9 inches apart, 6 inches 
between the bulbs. The bulbs are pressed into 
the ground without disturbing the surface or 
making anything iu the shape of a drill. Just 
a handful of charred refuse which has been 
{Missed through a sieve is placed over each. 
This keeps them iu position till the roots get a 
firm grip of the soil, and the rains wash it 
down. Introduced some Strawberries under 
glass. 

March 10th .—Now that the weather permits 
of more air being given to Strawberries in 
bloom, there is less necessity for artificial 
fertilisation. Ripening fruits aro placed on 
shelves near the glass, close to the ventilators. 
At this season pretty well every house has to 
do duty as a Strawberry-house, temporary 
shelves being fixed up wherever practicable. 
There is a good deal of work now in stopping 
and tying down the young shoots of Vines and 
Peaches. Opened out potted trees in orchard- 
house, disbudding, etc. 

March 11th. —Top-dressed ground intended 
for Carrots with soot and lime and forked it 
over lightly. Sowed more Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber seeds and a first batch of Vegetable 
Marrows. The Marrows will be planted in a 
low turf-pit covered with lights. The lights 
I will be removed later and the plants permitted 
to run over the banks. Repotted several 
winter - flowering Heaths and Epacrises. 
Pruned Figs on south walls and trained the 
branches. 

March 12th.— Put in cuttings from forced 
• Roses. The wood fe just getting a bit firm, 
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and the cuttings strike freely in a warm-pit 
shaded. YVe generally lay the cuttings in 
moist, warm Cocoa.-nut-fibre and keep close, 
and under such conditions roots form in a very 
short time, when the young plants are potted, 
still keeping them in the warm pit till estab¬ 
lished, when they are cooled down and later 
planted out. Sowed more Radishes on warm 
oorder. Sowed a few rows of Turnip-rooted 
Beet to come early. Main crop will be sown 
later. 

March 13th. —Cool-houses are now being 
planted with Tomatoes. A row is planted 
along each side of the span roofed houses about 
1 foot apart for training under the roof. This 
leaves all the bottom of the house free for 
plants up till June. Of course, the houses are 
not altogether cold, as the frost is kept out. 
Planted another frame with dwarf French 
Beans after Asparagus. Made up another 
Mushroom-bed in house. The forced roots of 
Rhubarb and beakale have been cleared out. 

March 14 th. — Shifted on young Ferns. 
Prepared the borders of a new vinery for set¬ 
ting out the new Vine9, the buds of which are 
just swelling. Commenced transplanting 
Asparagus plants in rows 3 feet apart. Fixed 
the protecting nets over Apricot and Peach- 
trees which are now beginning to expand 
blossoms. Finished training Morello Cherries 
on north wall. Planted early Potatoes on a 
raised border where shelter can be givon. 
Sowed more Lettuces and Spinach. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Tenant removing greenhouse.—1 am putting 
up a lean-to greenhouse. Will you please say which is 
the beet way to fix it so that I can remove it when 1 
leave l Would it do to fix a piece of wood to the wall and 
screw the greenhouse to it, leaving the said wood on the 
wall on removal?—W. P. 

[The law affecting the right of a private 
occupier to remove greenhouses erected by 
himself is nob well settled, bub there is no 
doubt that if the greenhouso you propose to 
erect is a wooden one, as I suppose it will 
be, and you affix it in the way you indicate, 
you may remove it when you quit the 
premises.—K. C. T.J 

Trespassing poultry.— I occupy two Email allot 
menla as garden ground. A neighbour keeps poultry, and 
as there U no place where the fowls can run except upon 
the highway, the birds stray into my ground and do 
damage to my crops. Am Iliable in anyway to fence 
against such poultry ? If not, can I recover compensation 
for the damage the poultry has already done ? And can I 
recover compensation for any damage they may cause to 
crops this season? Would it be necessary for me to 
employ a professional valuer to estimate the extent of the 
damage done?—W. M. 

[You are nob in any wny liable to fence 
against the poultry. You may recover com 
pensation for any damage you can prove to 
have been already caused by the poultry. Your 
remedy is by action in the County Court. It is 
unnecessary to call in a professional valuer; 
you may prove your claim by calling experi¬ 
enced, but disinterested, persons. You may 
in the same way recover compensation for any 
damage done by the poultry during the coming 
season.—K. C. T.J 

Trespass by landlord.—I rent two greenhouses 
*t t_-i a year. At Christmas the landlord gave me three 
months' notice to leave. On the 0th of February he sent 
a man to open the door of the vinery and cut the Vines 
without asking for the key or my permission to do so. I 
have paid in advance and owe no rent. Can I claim as 
compensation the last quarter’s rent, as I have not been 
able to use the greenhouse since? 1 had just taken the 

S lants out of the house, ready for sowing seeds. I shall 
e glad to know what course to take.—A Reader from 

TliE COMMENCEMENT. 

[The landlord has no right to enter to cut 
the Vines without your permission, and in so 
doing he was guilty of trespass, for which you 
may recover damages in the County Court. It 
does not by any means follow that the measure 
of damages is a quarter’s rent, for it does not 
seem that your landlord took possession of the 
greenhouses, he merely entered and cut the 
Vines. You say you have been unable to use 
the greenhouses since his entry, and if this bo 
really so you may recover ample damages, 
probably more than a quarter’s rent; but are 
you accurate? Nothing in your statement 
implies that you have been really prevented 
from using the greenhouses.—K. C. T.J 
A neighbour’s property— new roadway.— 
I own two houses which have been erected three years. 
A builder has recently purchased the adjoining land on 
the side and the end of my houses, and he intends to make 
a road over this land, which falls away from th$ ront of 
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the houses to the end of the gardens. It will be necessary 
for him to make up the roadway 4 feet above the present 
level of the land, and this will make it about the height of 
my paled fence. Can he make the footpath close to my 
fence? If so, must he build a retaining wall to support 
his path, and must he carry' it higher than the path ? If 
he decides to leave a space of 8 feet between his footpath 
and my property, must he build a wall or put down a 
fence?—A. E. 

[So long as your neighbour makes his foot¬ 
path upon his own property, he may make it 
where he chooses. He need not necessarily 
build any wall or erect any fence, but if 
through his neglect to do this any of the 
material lie places on the land comes 
upon your property—whether by side-slip or 
through natural subsidence or washing by 
rain—he will be liable to you in damages. 
Probably his intention is to have the road, 
when formed, taken over by the local authority, 
and afterwards maintained at the cost of the 
ratepayers, and, as the authority will pretty 
certainly decline to take over the road unless 
and until it is protected by an adequate 
retaining wall, or unless a properly sloped 
embankment is formed, he will probably 
attend to the matter at the outset. If he fail 
to do this, you should represent the matter to 
the surveyor to the local authority, and the 
road will not be taken over.—K. C. T.J 


POULTRY. 

Death of Orpington hens (Mrs. 
Allison). — On the first appearance of the 
symptoms described by you it would have 
been well to have made an entire change in the 
diet of your hens, giving them warm Barley - 
meal or Oatmeal, boiled Rice or Wheat flour, 
adding a little powdered chalk and a sprinkling 
of ground ginger. This trouble generally arises 
from bad housing, where the birds are exposed 
to cold winds and wet. Improper feeding and 
impure drinking water likewise tend to bring 
about this complaint; also where the food is 
thrown down upon tainted ground, much im¬ 
purity is taken into the system, and the fowls 
are practically poisoned. Chickens sufleriug 
in this way are more difficult to deal with ; it 
is not advisable to give them medicines, but to 
feed them on such food as Rice, which has been 
cooked in water until the hard grains have 
become partially soft, apd after being allowed 
to cool sprinkled with a little cayenne pepper ; 
no milk or meal diet of any kind should be 
given. A mild tonic may also be added to 
their drinking water. In all cases of this kind, 
the roosting-place should be regularly disin¬ 
fected with carbolic acid or lime.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Two dead birds (C. C. T .).—These birds were in 
perfectly healthy condition, in good plumage, and well 
nourished, and although there is every reason to think 
that they did not die a natural death, the result of the 
examinatiou is not sufficiently conclusive to prove that 
death arose from the cause you suspect—S. S. O. 

Death Of Canary (Maude Coulson ).—This 
bird had suffered from tuberculosis, it having 
granular deposits of a yellowish-grey colour 
in some of the organs of the body. This is a 
hereditary complaint, for which, having once 
progressed beyond its initial stage, there is no 
cure. In birds it is usually met with as a 
sequel to disease of the liver or spleen, and 
seldom occurs alone or can be diagnosed during 
life. You should give your Canaries some 
summer Rape in addition to the Canary-seed, 
a piece of cuttle fish bone to nibble at, and 
plenty of course grit sand. Supply them 
rather freely with green food, and avoid a dry, 
heated atmosphere.—S. S. G. 

Death of Grey Parrot (Mrs. Oratney 
Erskine ).—Doubtless this bird had suffered 
from fits of epilepsy, which at last proved 
fatal. This trouble is in most cases brought 
about through derangement ot the digestive 
organs, in consequence of the ingestion of un¬ 
suitable food. The diet of Parrots should be 
varied, and consist of Maize, boiled till soft, 
then strained and wiped dry, Canary-seed, 
Millet, Hemp, Oats, and fruit, such as Apple, 
Pear, Grapes, Banana, with occasionally a 
little plain biscuit or crust of dry bread. 
Sharp grit should be constantly supplied, 
while a Tittle salt or a piece of cuttle-fish-bone 
tends to keep these birds in health. A piece of 
soft, non-splintering wood on which to exercise 
their powerful beaks affords much healthy 


occupation. The constant use of unboiled 
Maize was in this case the cause of the in¬ 
digestion that resulted in the fits of epilepsy. 
Impending fits may in the case of Parrots be 
sometimes diverted by a dose of from one grain 
to five grains of bromide of potassium, dis¬ 
solved in a little syrup. In all other respects 
the internal organs of this bird were in a fairly 
healthy condition.—S. S. G. 

Death of Yorkshire Canary (C. F. S.). 
—This was a very fine bird, and in perfect 
plumage. It was, however, excessively fat, 
and appears to have died in a fit of apoplexy, 
due, as in many cases where a bird is in this 
condition, to rupture of a blood vessel in the 
substance of the brain, or upon its surface. 
You treated it properly in the matter of diet, 
but as you have only had it in your possession 
for a week or two, it is quite likely it had not 
been correctly treated in this respect pre¬ 
viously. It is usually the tit-bits and luxuries, 
such as sugar, sweet cake, and egg-food, that 
cause obesity and general ill-health. Your 
bird was in such a condition that fright or violent 
excitement wonld have caused sudden death.— 
S. S. G. 

Thrush losing its feathers (Fancier). 

—The loss of feathers at other times than the 
natural moulting period of the year arises 
from general debility, or from lack of some of 
the elements necessary to the elaboration of 
feathers. You might try what a more generous 
diet would do. Give a little raw lean meat, 
a few meal worms, some crushed Hemp-seed, 
and so forth. As a staple food it would be 
well to use Oatmeal and Barley-meal in equal 
proportions, and made into a stiff, crumbly 
paste. Phosphorus, sulphur, and lime enter 
largely into tne composition of the plumage of 
birds, and you might supply your Thrush with 
some sulphate of iron, dissolved and mixed 
with its drinking water, in the proportion of 
two grains of sulphate of iron to one ounce of 
water. Or you might trv powdered sulphur, 
mixing a small teaspoonful in a day’s allowance 
of meal. Allow plenty of water for bathing 
in mild weather, but see that the bird is quickly 
dried after bathing.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Canary (Miss Kaye ).—This 
bird had evidently been suffering from dilata 
tion of the heart, and the immediate cause of 
death was the rupture of that organ. From 
the state of the heart, the excitement from 
being caught and held in the hand was suffi¬ 
cient to cause instant death. The bird was 
rather too fat, and had probably been indulged 
in such delicacies as sugar, sweet-cake, or egg 
food. The plumage was in a somewhat 
soiled condition, which would point to the bird 
having been kept in an unsuitable position— 
the claws were in a very dirty state, and the 
nails excessively long. Abundance of sand 
should always be supplied on the floor of the 
cage, and should be of a gritty nature to assist 
the gizzard in the trituration of its contents, as 
heart trouble is often brought about through 
mal-assimilation of the food taken into tne 
system. It is best to avoid seed mixtures. 
Canary-seed should be the staple food, with 
just a pinch of German Rape added every 
other day.—S. S. G. 

Death of hen Canary (Juno). — The 
internal organs of this bird were in a very 
diseased condition, and it had evidently been 
ailing for a long time. The plumage was in a 
very soiled state, arising, apparently, from its 
having been kept in a smoky atmosphere. A 
living-room where a fire is constantly burning 
is one of the worst places in which to keep a 
cage bird, especially if the cage is placed in 
a high position, as the influence of hot, dry 
air is almost sure to bring about ill health. 
The cause of death in this case was intense 
congestion of the liver, with consumption of 
the bowels. Your treatment was fairly good, 
but nothing could have saved the life of your 
Canary. In order to keep these birds in health, 
diet, air, and cleanliness are points to be 
rigidly attended to, while pure fresh water for 
drinking and bathing should be supplied daily. 
At times, more especially during the moulting 
season, a piece of clean iron should be put 
into the drinkiDg-water; this becoming oxy- 
dised on the surface communicates to it a tonic 
property. Good ventilation is also an impor¬ 
tant matter, as Canaries can bear neither a hot, 
close room nor exposure to cold.—S. S. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE^ ticulars, a»—e.g. , height of walls encompassing; the yard, FRUIT. 

- width of bed, and if summer bedding plants or tbe reverse wintor wanh fm. 

_ Questions.— Queries and answers ant fruwrt*I in are desired, when we will do our best to help you. cl^S«^e^t^aJd^ra^Mof^ffierfTfu?tT^2 

Qarouito froeqfeharys ^ .Plants for beds (Puzzled ).—In the list of seeds from scale and the eggs of various insects, experience has 

rules: AH oommunicatums should beclearly andooneisely given you have selected all tall-growing plants, with few proved the value and safety of the caustic alkali solution 
*orUUn on one side of the Vdperonly, and addressedtc things to act as a margin to any of tbe beds. With the of which the following is 7 the formula : For nuking a 
the Editor of QARDHHwe, 17, FwmiwU-street, Hrtborn, addition of a few, such hs-e.g., Candytuft in colours, small quantity, such as you wish, dissolve * lb. of caustic 
Zrondow, B.C. Letters on business *to*Od beisent to Dianthus, Tagetes signata puimla, the others may be soda in a gallon of water, then add & lb. of commerc'al 
L Z ? r ° Uped en ., ma9M and 7 iar ,l' ned * ^ way of a departure potash (pearlasb), stir well, then mix, adding enough water 

required in addition to any designation he may desire tc from preceding years. In this way a bed of Asters may to make 6 gallons of solution. Apply to the large branches 
be used m the paper. When more than one query is sent, be in two colours, with a distinct colour for the border, with a brush, to the small brandies in the form o^spray 
each should be on a »eparate piece of paper, and not more If you prefer more variety, and as the beds are large with a syringe or engine when the trees are dornumt ' 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon • enough, each centre could be filled with one of the tall miHowoH -t ri - M , n ■ - w # 

dents should bear in mind that, as GARDRimfe has to be annuals, as Larkspur, Marigold, belting these with the u Vlj j ©8 (Discouraged).—We fear, seeing 

sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot tallest Asters and giving a margin <5 Candytuft In how ^*' ere, > r y° ur \ines were attacked by mildew last 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following another set the tall brown*Calceolarias may be the centre, ove 5 Wlth “ ft '“ 0tp , 

the receipt of the %r communication. We do not reply tc with red Geraniums to foUow, and a border of white TkH ™ a ^ tack ? f 

queries by post. Stocks or even Cerastium. Another bed opposite this Si i k l. h ( 00 f v 1 " 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in last could be reversed in arrangement— e.n the Gera- resting spores. Were it possible to take 

naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens niums j n centre and a bright colour or crimson will be fjjthe^hon2 ? 1 7® s m bU «° " l ?J phur 

in different stapes of colour and size of the same kind best, then yellow Calceolaria, and a dwarf white Aster or « P n^i n Bu , t ,f yo 4 

greatly assist »n its determination. We have received reddish Candytuft as a margin plant. It is not easy to 040 “ ot d ° that, then jou will do well to have glass and 
•rom several correspondents single specimens of fruits create quite new effects at once, so much depending upon w !° d ‘th wi ‘ n<1 

for naming, these in many cases being unnpe and other- stock of certain things. For these reasons we suggest JRJP* 1rk * lnd ^° 4t that ^ l b hot lime 

wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are, preparatory plans in autumn. For these large beds we ^ K P 1? 4“ l ^ >rd f r 

in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three W0U ld prefer a much greater bloom, Tea Roses, masses rjffjj, 8 l *® ^ » ! the aLUck ' - R ^ d 0,6 

specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake of Carnations, Tufted Pansies, and Tuberous Begonias as a Vu!> ° Grapes Jailing, in our issue of Feb. 14, 

to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when principals. Then the rest may be filled with annuals in p * 0l- “ n . r _ 

the above directions are observed. patches, as you will. v 1 ABL>tA 

-- ni,mro 0 n ii,o«n^ D io ___. . Earth closet refuse (J. M.) l—T he best way to 

T>T AMTQ A Tkin ITT nwFRq ♦ 12 decorative sorta in deal with earth clotet manure is to mix it with six times 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 5^ r ?» e (Ai/urfMtr*.—Jrom what you say we its bulk of soil, and leave it in a heap for a time. This is 

Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum) (Mrs. Jfkejtyou desire your selection of twelve sorts to embrace especially necessary in summer. In winter, when applied 

Fault) —This is the name of the specimen you rend. It &°f® A 1 fP r ® yK)r : to heavy land, it may be treated in the same way and dug 


in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary t 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can i 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these o 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


cu uciwuuuiB i aj luuuw, ftiiu u wrutr oi wnne __ \ , £ . ;- 

or even Cerastium. Another bed opposite this i h ,° U8 


a WP wh,te - That the roots have gone deep in the border no 
'* * doubt is the primary cause of the attack. Read the 
^ artio,e on “Grapes Failing," in our issue of Feb. li, 
, . p. 642. 

18 ,n VEGETABLES. 


nter, when applied 
same way and dug 


■* afen: ruas-s a °' ^ e^on***«. 

^ulh^rd^lVrlch purple •SXSffi&ZuSL^^ ^SiS^lSSSSSoSit. ilnd mntamtaS 

in the type and transparent white in the variety album. g e |bome a w f ell-known snort from the white Lodv Pea r0W8 20 inches apart. English Wonder or Daisv 
b? 8 e t y in r a Sht n^rJno^nl^am ^ borde "' and do Selborne’; Yellow La Triomphant, a lovely and distinct 8 £ ou ld do well, grow quick, and give a crop of pods sb 
best in a light peaty soil or eandj loam. shade of yellow ; and Soleil d’Octobre, a pleasing canary- that you can remove the plants in June in tune to get 

The Sweet Sultan (Ceotaurea moechata) (Alf. yellow. Bronze kinds are found in Vivid, a capital Cucumbers put out. Then fork up the soil, make slight 

King).—A calcareous soil is necessary to succeed well with chestnut-bronze; Ettie Mitchell, a bronzy-yellow, Bronze m °u nd8 2 f ®et apart, and put out a strong plant into 
the Sweet Sult&n 9 and where lime is absent nope lime Soleil d’Octobre, a pretty shade of bronze, and Source d’Or, from a pot. These shouid grow well and fruit freely 

rubble should be added. The best time to sow is about although not a bronze but a good orange, cannot well be through the summer with only suo heat. You must 
the middle of April, in an open and 6 unny position. Sow excluded from such a list as youra Highly meritorious raise P lant8 * rom Beed middle of April, or purchase 
the seeds where the plants are to remain, as they are very white sorts are plentiful. Tho«e likely to meet your them - Melons will not do without some bottom-heat. If 
impatient of being transplanted. After the seedlings are requirements are : White Quintus, a pure white of you 04,1 ra ‘ 8e T <> ma to plants soon, or if not, will purchase 
well up they should be thinned out freely. It may be exquisite form, rather early, free-flowering ; Gladys them » J ’ 00 ma >' plant out in a cool-house early in April, 

necessary to water them when the weather is very dry. Roult, another chaste sort; Lidy Selborne, an old and <Jr y° u U8 * ^l 3 our . houses for dwarf Peas at once, 

Pruning newly-planted Rosea (H. B.).— reliable kind, and Mile. Lacroix, a refined white flower and get Tomatoes along in pots ready to f illow the Peas 
March will be the beat month in which to prune your of charming form. you sow Peas, do so thinly in shallow drills. 

RoHfH r»lanted lost autumn It i« alwavs well to Drune ^ ^ ,, , Thick sowing does I eas great harm, r or under glass, one 

sr£?&i? "vSy th.tat ...u .nd b^thi. ^ss££T&SH^gis?T«SBays ,,,nt#h<>uMmw,u,,y,romso,eei 1000,un5 ^ 

we mean that the growths must be cut back to half their y ollr , Ut of Chrysanthemums embraces a verv interestincr ' 


J? Z il Z anH Your «« ot Chrysanthemums embraces a very Interesting 

th h e U ?ouod U .UoS r/w^Mur'S^^T' “b. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ignorant .—See lUt of Pelargoniums in our issue of 
nuary 4, 1 W> 2 , p 589, which can be had of the 


j.nu.ry t, nS. 7 ."SaSTST U 'K.TtS 

il 1 ! 1 ';* 8 !,n,yL7i.r.ilvl l nl«;. 8 °®«™ terminal bud. durirut th. period before pubh.ier, poet free lid.-Toby-Sprinkle > mixture of 

B6t bUt fCW flowera d ^ ou P^ot mentioned. We take it you want a free display of small «oot ar d lime among the plants. This will destroy a great 

mja position fac ing n orth. _ to medium sized flowers, and your object in pinching is, many.- Lan.—We would advise jou to pinch off the 

Sowing down a lawn (J. Hilton ).—-Your best we assume, that of making bushy specimen plants, flowers so as to strengthen the plants.- B. Morton.— 

plan will be to tell your seedsman what the soil is, and he Being so far north, the pinching, when this has to be The Chinese Sacred Lily is of no value for another j ear. 

will give you a mixture of lawn Gra*s seel suitable for it. done, must be carried out earlier than in gardens in the - Brum .—“ Vines and Vine Culture,” by A. F. Barron, 

Tell him also the size, and he will send the proper qunn- south of England. From ten days to a fortnight’s differ- price 5<. til, post free, of the author, 13, Sutton Couit- 

tity. If any Clover la added it should be in small propor- ence in the time should be observed by growers in the road, Chiswick, I.ondoD, W.- J. Crease. — Apply to 

t:on. Have the ground very level and fine on the surface, couth. Growers in the north of England and those across Me»rs. Gilbertson and Page, Hertford- J. Smith.— 

and sow early in April. Sow evenly, well rake the seed the border should let the earl.v-flowering kinds “ break" You cannot do bitter than try to grow Laxton’s “ Open 

in, roll it well, and take care to keep off birds, as they do naturally. No pinching is needed with these plants, Air.”- GratefuL —You are keeping the house too close 

a lot of mischief As soon as the scythe can be used cut except perhaps in a few instances. Ambroise Thomas, »nd damp. Do not syringe the plants at all, and you 

it. Once or twice over with the scythe will do, setting Coral Queen, Ivy Stark, Louis Lemaire, Mons. G. Gruner- will, we think, soon see a change.- T. Dans.-Standard 

the mowing-machine high until the Grass gets estab- wa ld, Vice-President Hardy, and Mrs. Hawkins make Manufacturing Co., St. Alkmund's Churchyard, Derby. 

liabed. If the soil is in good heart there will be no need handsome bushes without pinching the growths at alL In - Nellie .—You give us no idea as to the kind of plants 

for any artificial manure this season, butyou may in the case of Goacher’s Crimson, the plants might be you want—whether annuals, perennials, flowering shrubs, 


April next year give a dressing of 2 lb. per 


pinched two or three times, but never later than the or what- Neither do you say whether you have a wall on 


How to dress a lawn (A. H. Lyon).—A good early days of June. Plants of Ladv Selborne, Source d Or, which to grow jour climbing plants.- B. G. Alien.— 

dressing for applying to a lawn at the present time is So’eil d’Octobre, Margot, Wm. Seward, Etoile de Feu, and 1. Of course you may plant fruit-trees now, but by far 
made as follows: One half of the quantity of compost Sontr Melanie should be pinched for the firsttime in early tte best time is tbe month of October, or assoon as you can 
required should be loam, one quarter thoroughly decayed March, and the last pinching should take place not later get them frem the nursery; 2, See reply to "T. Sheppard," 

manure, and one quarter road-sweepings or the residue than mid June. In the next category should be included re “ Cutting down Laurels,” p. 14.- Biss Majoribanks. 

from the burning of garden rubbish, sweepings, etc. Mix Mme. A. Rousseau, Vivian Morel, Mre. Ellen Newbold, —"The Book of the Rose,” by the Rev. a. Foster- 

all together, then pass it through a fine sieve to rid it of Mile. G. Seince. Mme. E. Rogtr, Pbrnhiw, Mme. Ad. Melliar ; Macmillan and Co.- A. T. S.—Veryprobably 

stones and other substances, and spread it evenly over the Chatin, Lady Ridgwav, We tern King. Nellie Pockett you mean Violet Mrs. Astor, a new double variety with a 

lawn, afterwards working it in by sweeping the surface Queen of the Exe, and Mrs. G. S. Trafford. These should rosy shade- Toby .—You must sow at various times, so 

with a birch broom, doing this first lengthwise and after- be pinched for the last time in late June, and Nivenm. as to get a succession, changing the ground at each sow- 
wards in the opposite direction. When finished roll Admiral Sir T. Syroonds, Souv. de Petite Amle, and King iug- See note in our issue of Feb. 21 , p. 659.- J. D. 


thoroughly. If the lawn is Mossy or weedy, rid the turf of Plumss not later than July 7th. 


of both before spreading the compost, loosening and 
removing the Moss with an iron rake, and root out the 
weeds with the aid of a Daisy grubber. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Laurels (T. B. FT. Shepjxird).- 


_ You may prune these as much as you like, for they will possible. 

(hP break again in a short time. It is not wise to cut plants 

in^innr l!n^r^ 80 lar K® 48 yours to the ground, but if you cut them back NAN 
ia jour list, and as the season is so far advanced you had ^ , th „ rOQn( i *he smal er wood would at. 


Leggatt .—We know of no American firms dealing in the 

artYcle you mention.- H. J. Harris .—You cannot 

expect vegetables to do well if you grow them always in 
the same place. Change the quarters every season if at all 


in jour list, anu as me seauon i» bo iar auvanceu you naa to 3 f^t or'so from thecround the smal er wood would at NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 
better retain first crown-buds in each instance. For Sis height moreTu ^ Names of plants.-Jfr*. Fayle .-The Satin-flower 

exhibition, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Emily Silsbury, and ‘gfLkJS ;2£and with r! Uttle dSiR^lS k (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum).- Constant Reader.- 

Eda Prase are somewhat out of date, and we should be 8hou,d be taken ,n hand Wlth ftS UtUe delay M P° st, ‘ ble - Ccelogvne cristau.- A. J. L.- 1 , Tillandsia sp. ; 2, 

disposed to discard them in favour of newer sorts. Grafting Thorns (Amateur).—As the plants com- Fittonia rubro-nervia ; 3, Flttonia areyroneura; 4 , 

R Hooper Pearson is a very handsome sort, posseting a posing a Thorn hedge are usually much stunted they are Dracmna terminalia ; 5, Dracicna var. ; 6 , Dracicna austra- 

unique shade of yellow, but this sort requires the best by no means good stocks for grafting, and we cannot hold lis.- Novice —1. Specimen insufficient; 2, Phlebodium 

possible culture to be considered suitable for exhibition, out hope of any great measure of success in grafting the aureum ; 3, Pieris cretica; 4, Cyperus alternifolius ; 5, 

As you are an amateur, and have to compete with the pink variety on to the stumps. However, having the Specimen too poor ; 6, Camellia Lady Home’s Blush.- 

single-hinded gardeners.it is of the highest importance grafts, you may try the operation on some of the youngest T. R. W. — 1 , Hedychium Gardnerianum ; 2, Stag's-born 
that your varieties should be of the best You might add and most vigorous stems. For time and full particulars Fern (Platycerium grande); 3. Clematis indivisa ; 4, 
the following sorts with advantage: Mrs. Coombes, M. see the article on “Spring Fruit-tree Grafting," in the Plumbago capensia.- H. If.—Ilebecliuium (sjn. Eupa- 


the following sorts with advantage : Mrs. Coomb 


Louis Reray, Mafeking Hero, Lord Ludlow, Mr*. Harry number of Gardbmno Illustrated for February 14, as the 
Emmerton, and Miss Alice Byron. They are cheap and directions there given are equally applicable for grafting 
first-rate for so early a show. Thorns. 

Plants for bed (E. P.\—A bed or border having a Ampelopsls Veitchi (syn. Vitls inconstant) 


Plumbago capensia.- H. W .—Ilebecliuium (sjn. 

tcrium) ianthinum. 

Name of fruit.—*/. Ducker.— Apple Rymer. 


Ampelopsls Veltchl (syn. \itis inconstant) Catalogues received.— Fidler and Sons. Reading. 

\rome\— You can, of course, grow this in such a box as ... ion.: _Tnn«r™H .nH 


This, in your case, however, mxy require certain qualifl- you mention, but you will have far more success if you _ LUt of ff a nn Seeds for 190.3. -R. H Bath and*Co., 

cations inasmuch as no border or bed does exist. The plant it out in the ground. Take out a hole not less than The Floral Farms Wisbech .—Select Plants and Seeds 

primary consideration is the 6oil, and assuming the 3 feet square and the same in depth, and if the soil is heavy __ 

“ yard " has been either paved or gravelled, and therefore place 6 inches of broken bricks, etc., in the bottom to p-uivERS’ Gold Medal JELLIES 

by long use much consolidated, the soil preparation of act as drainage, then on this place some turf the Grass r> ia m , i tpittps 

necessity must be thorough. As you request no assistance ride down so as to prevent the soil getting into the CHIVKKH uom Medal J&L.L. 11 LS. 


in this direction, we take it j’ou are prepared to do what drainage. Over this put some loam, mixed with manure, 
is necessary. We may say, however, that any soil long up to the level of the surrounding soil, and then plant the 
treated and used as a yard is by no means the best suited Ampelopsis. When wtll established it requires abunr’a ce 
to plant growing. You do not say whether the spot is in of water and mulchings of manure are also veiy beneficial, 
town or country, and you give no guide as to the bed, Being close to the wall it is very probable that the roots 
whether you wish for a bed of summer flowers— i.e., will not benefit from the ram, hence the reason for 
bedding plants so called, or whether some permanent frequent watering, not in driblets, but in sufficient 
perennials are desired. Please give a few more par- quantity to well moisttn the roots. 


* Googl< 


FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 
FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 

" Prepared with Exquisite Cleanliness.” 

“Prepared with Exquisite Cleanlinets." 

MADE IN SILVER LINED PAN 8 . 

MADE IN SILVER LINED PANS. 
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FRUIT. 

SHANKING OF GRAPES. 

(Reply to “F. L.”) 

Shanking arises from a variety of causes, the 
chief of which may be summarised as follows : 
(n) overcropping of the Vines; (h) allowing 
the laterals to grow away unrestricted and 
then stopping or cutting them back suddenly, 
which causes a stagnation of or paralyses the 
sap flow ; (cJ when the bonier has become 
exhausted and got into a sour, inert condition ; 
fd) through the roots having rambled away in 
the absence of a retaining wall in the front of 
the border, and feeding, perhaps, in adjacent 
vegetable quarters or other unsuitable medium ; 
(t) in consequence of the roots having gob 
down into the cold, wet subsoil beneath the 
border, when the precaution of concreting the 
floor of the latter has been omitted. Although 
any of these causes may contribute towards 
bringing about shanking, it i$, generally 
speaking, the three last named that are 
accountable for it, and of these the first and 
last are the most common. 

Unfortunately, shanking does not show 
itself until the Grapes arrivo at the colouring 
stage, when its presence is indicated by some 
of the berries failing to colour properly, some¬ 
times the point of the bunch or portions of the 
shoulders of the bunch being affected, and in 
bad cases quite half of the cluster. If closely 
examined the stalks of the berries will be found 
to be discoloured. These in time shrivel up, and 
the berries, if tasted, will bo found full of sour, 
watery juice. The most curious thing about 
shanking is that the larger bunches are usually 
more affected than smaller, compact clusters, 
and what at one time promised to become 
handsome bunches are ultimately nothing but 
skeletons when relieved of the shanked berries. 
This state of things is most annoying, but good 
cultivators do not allow matters to assume 
such serious proportions, and take steps to deal 
with the matter as soon as they detect the 
Vines are demanding attention. 

Remedies.— Taking tho various causes into 
consideration in the order named above, that 
of over cropping is very obvious. If the Vines 
are healthy and border conditions correct, light 
cropping fora season or two and the avoidance 
of a repetition of the evil in future will soon 
right matters. In the next case, careful atten¬ 
tion should be given to the stopping of sub- 
laterals, always doing it while they are in a 
voting state, when the finder and thumb suffice. 
Those at the ends of the laterals may be 
allowed a little more latitude if there is space 
for doing so, stopping them in this case at the 
second leaf each time it is needful to do so. 
Many CTX)wers allow tho laterals to develop some¬ 
what during the Btoning period—which practice 
I recommend—and then when that critical stage 
is sifely passed, stop them gradually, but 
never commit the error of removing the whole 
of them at one time. The remedy in the 
three last-named instances is lifting the roots 
and laying them out afresh in new compost, or, 
in other words, reconstructing the borders and 
concreting the base if the subsoil is at all 
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damp, to obviate future trouble in this direc¬ 
tion. When the border is part inside and part 
outside the vinery, the latter may bo dealt 
with the first season and the inner portion the 
next; but while wholly inside or outside, as 
the case may be, tho best plan is to clear out the 
whole of it and make au entirely new border. 
The usual, and most proper, method to set 
about this is to so arrange the cropping that 
the Vines are clear of fruit by the end of 
August or not later than the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, which enables the lifting of the roots to 
be carried out while the Vines still retain their 
full spread of foliage. To the uninitiated it 
may be explained that the reason for this 
latter proceeding being recommended is that 
the Vines being still in full leaf they are at 
once stimulated to root action, and if properly 
and carefully carried out great quantities of 
fibrous roots are produced soon after lifting is 
performed. The roof must be shaded while 
work is going forward and for a week or so 
afterwards, and it is also wise to syringe the 
foliage two or three times each day, both while 
the lifting is being done and until the leaves 
cease to show signs of flagging. 

Previous to the actual lifting, tho necessary 
Quantity of compost should be mixed, new 
drainage materials procured and broken ready 
for use, and if concreting has to be done have 
the requisite amount of sand, gravel, and 
cement ready to hand, so that no delay may be 
incurred, as success largely depends on the 
whole of tho work being carried out with 
promptitude. With ail these preliminaries 
duly settled, the lifting may be commenced. 
This is best done with four-tined digging forks, 
beginning at the front of the border, and with 
their aid working the soil carefully away from 
among the roots, and then wheeling it aw’ay. 
Have some mat9, damp hay, or Moss at hand, 
and as fast as the roots are liberated turn 
them back out of the way and cover at once 
with the damp material and mats to prevent 
them drying. Should it not be convenient to 
cover up all the main roots, have a fine-rosed 
can filled with water ready to hand, and give 
thorn a damping a9 often as they exhibit signs 
of becoming unduly dry. If any roots are 
found to descend in an almost perpendicular 
direction when the base of the border is 
reached, sever them with a knife or saw, as 
they are nob worth the trouble of digging out, 
in addition to causing a delay in the work. 
When all the soil is cleared out, immediately 
start with the concreting, as this will take a 
day or two to dry when completed before the 
drainage can be put in, and get the connection 
made with the nearest drain for carrying off the 
surplus water. When the concrete is dry 
enough to walk upon, get in the drainage 
material, the larger metal in the bottom and 
the smaller on top to the depth of D inches, and 
cover the whole with turves Grass side down. 
Then wheel in enough compost to make a '.Much 
layer over the turves, and commence to lay out 
those roots which occupied the lower portion 
of the old border. Trim off tho bruised and 
broken ends, and in the case of old thong like 
roots it is a good plan to make slight incisions 
here and there throughout their entire length, 


as new roots will be emitted from these cuts 
in due course. Place some of the finer material 
from the heap of compost over the roots, get 
in another layer of soil, tread all very firmly, 
lay out more roots, and proceed as before. The 
topmost lot of roots should bo about 4 inches 
under the surface of the border, and when all 
is completed give a thorough watering with 
tepid water at 110 degs, which w ill w'arm the 
compost and at once start the roots into action. 
The vinery may be kept a trifle warmer than 
usual for a fortnight, after which ventilate to 
the fullest extent. If carried out on the lines 
indicated above, the Vines will carry a useful 
crop of Grapes the following season. 

A. W. 


GROWING MELONS. 

I have to grow some Melons. Will you kindly tell me 
all particulars?—M elons. 

[Now is the time to make a start, sowing the 
seed in 3-inch pots, say two seeds in a pot, 
thinning out all except the strongest seedling. 
The seed germinates best in a temperature of 
degs. to 80 degs., and being of a fleshy 
nature little or no moisture is needed until the 
seedlings appear. From this date they must 
be grown near the glass in a temperature of 
00 degs. To those without a warm-house it 
is better to wait until April or even May, as 
then one gets quicker growth at the start. In 
four weeks from sowing the seed the Melons 
will be ready to plant out. Give half-a-bushel 
of soil to each plant, and make the soil firm in 
the bed, as Melons like a firm root run. Mix a 
goodly proportion of clay with it, and, if too 
heavy, a little old mortar-rubble or wood-ashes. 
As regards 

Training, much depends upon the house. 
If in a house and to travel up the roof, allow 
‘2 feet of growth before stopping the leader, 
and the planks then throw out side-shoots. 
These are trained in opposite directions to 
each other, or sideways, at a distance of 1 foot 
apart. These side-shoots need stopping when 
12 inches to IS inches long, shorter, if showing 
fruit. Both male and female flowers w'iU 
9how, and the latter will need fertilising—that 
is, the pollen from one taken to the other. 
During the setting period the plants should 
not be syringed overhead, but up to this period 
syringing freely twice daily from planting is 
necessary. This is a good time to add sou to 
the roots—say, another half-bushel to each 
plant. This may be richer, having a portion 
of some fertiliser, such as bone-meal, tne soil 
being made firm with a rammer or the back of 
the spade, the new material being mostly 
placed over the surface-roots in the form of a 
top-dressing. After setting tw’o to four fruits 
on each plant allow' the growth to make several 
joints beyond the fruits. This assists in swell¬ 
ing, and as the fruits develop food may be 

f iven freely in the shape of liquid manure. 

he temperature for plants in the early spring 
should be genial, not lower than CO degs. at 
night, with 10 degs. more by day, with more 
as the fruits ripen, and not much ventilation 
until the thermometer reaches DO degs. Avoid 
cold draughts, close early in the afternoon, 
and cover the glass at night if grown in frames 
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and the heat is low. Failures often occur 
through too much, feeding before the fruit is 
set. Melons are often badly attacked by red- 
spider ; this is caused by cold draughts, a too 
dry atmosphere, or excessive heat. This may¬ 
be avoided by using the syringe freely during 
early growth. Never water close to the stem, 
and use tepid water. Melons in frames require 
less water than in houses, and should be grown 
on mounds of soil within 18 inches of the glass. 
Keep the growth thin and less syringing is 
needed. Once a day will suffice. ] 

THE BEST RASPBERRIES. 

When well attended to, Raspberries are very 
profitable, and present day varieties are 
infinitely superior to most of those in commerce 
a decade ago, both in size of berry, yield, and 
robust growth. 

Ccr.TCRE. —An ideal soil for Raspberries is a 
rather heavy, retentive loam, with good, 
natural drainage, as although the roots rejoice 
in an abundance of moisture, they abhor any¬ 
thing like stagnation, and a site known to be 
naturally wet must be avoided, unless it is 
capable of being drained. Clay soils can be 
made suitable by the addition of road-sidings, 
burnt rofuse, and a liberal use of well rotted 
manure, such as that obtained from an old hot- 
bod. Light soils may with advantage have a 
dressing of heavier material, such as has just 
been named, as well as a thorough manuring, 
and, in fact, no matter what the staple may be, 
it can be ameliorated and made suitable for the 
requirements of the Raspberry with care and 
attention. As the stools usually occupy the 
same site for several seasons it pays to prepare 
the soil in a thorough manner. To tni9 end 
the ground should therefore be double dug, and 
plenty of manure, as well as other requisite 
ingredients, worked in both with the top and 
bottom spits, as it is astonishing how deeply 
the roots of the Raspberry will descend. This 
is best done a month or so before planting to 
Mow the soil time to sink. Planting may be 
done any time between November and Feb¬ 
ruary, November for preference, and the young 
cane9 should always be cut down to within 
1 foot of the ground in the spring fallowing the 
planting, and never attempt to fruit them, as 
some do, the first season. When established, 
the old canes, or those which have carried the 
crop, should be cut out as soon as fruiting is 
over, and the current year’s canes may at the 
same time be reduced in numbers from seven to 
five, according to strength. Space will not 
admit of discussing the various modes under 
which the Raspberry may be grown, but it may¬ 
be remarked that whether trained to trellises 
or tied to stakes, the number of canes men¬ 
tioned is ample to leave on each stool, particu¬ 
larly when the final thinning out is performed 
in February. Many make a great mistake in 
digging between the rows. This should not be 
done, as it means a great sacrifice of surface 
roots. Every autumn well dress the ground 
round and about the stools with well-decayed 
manure, and in the spring rake thi9 over after 
the thinning and tying of the canes have taken 
place, to free it of sticks and other foreign 
matter, and do nothing more. In a time of 
drought liquid-manure proves beneficial, and 
on light soils a good -watering with the hose¬ 
pipe now and again will keep them cool at the 
root9 and in a growing condition. Finally, all 
sucker-like growths appearing between the 
rows and some distance away from the stools 
should be rigorously kept under by either 
pulling or hoeing them off as fast as they 
appear. 

Varieties.— The list I propose giving is not 
a long one. I shall begin with Superlative. 
This bears large conical fruits, dark-red in 
colour, of excellent flavour, and excellent for 
all purposes. It i9 a vigorous grower, the 
canes often attaining a height of 7 feet or 
8 feet on rich soil, and it is an immense 
cropper. Baumforth’s Seedling is a crimson- 
fruited kind, large, of good flavour, and very 
productive. Carter’s Prolific bears a roundish - 
shaped fruit, large and sweet, and is equal to 
the preceding as regards cropping. Norwich 
W T onder is a large, red, prolific sort, and 
Northumberland Filbasket is too well known 
to need description. Fastolf and Semper 
Fidelia are two varieties much grown for 
market, particularly for supplying jam 


factories. Among the yellow kinds, Guinea, 
a counterpart of Superlative, except in colour, 
stands so far ahead of all others that this is the 
only one that will be mentioned. Among the 
autumn fruiting kinds October Red and Belle 
de Fontenay are first rate—the latter for cook¬ 
ing and the former for table use. These require 
slightly different treatment to the summer 
fruiting kinds, inasmuch as they bear on the 
current year’s growth. After they have done 
fruiting the canes must be cut down close to 
the ground, or if not then, it should not be 
deferred later than February. When the new 
growths appear, select five or six of the 
strongest to give fruit and cut the others clean 
out. These autumn fruiters succeed best 
when trained on a wire-trellis, as light and air 
then have free play among them, and thev are, 
moreover, then easily protected from birds. 

_ c. P. 

Stocks for fruit-trees.— Whit stools are em¬ 
ployed upon which to work Apricot?, Reaches, and Plums, 
and how are they rai*ed?— Doi'btkul. 

[Stone fruits, such as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and Plums, are budded on what are 
known as the Mussel or the Brussels Plum, 
varieties that are seldom used for fruiting, but 
make excellent stocks. Plums sometimes also 
are worked on what is known as the Myrobalan 
Plum, but not generally. Stocks are usually 
obtained in the form of suckers. Old Plum, 
Peach, and Apricot-trees, especially if the 
roots have been dug over and thus have 
become bruised, will at every such injury send 
up growths called suckers. These can be at 
the end of the season taken off with a little 
root attached to each, and planted up will 
usually be fit to bud low down in their sides 
the following August. Stocks can usually be 
purchased from a nursery where fruit growing 
is carried on. Old trees cut down will often 
be followed by great sucker growth. Small 
growers of fruit will find it best to purchase 
their fruit-stocks.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

WOODLICE, SLATERS OR SOW-BUGS. 
These creatures are very difficult to extermi¬ 
nate, owing to their nocturnal habits and their 
fondness of hiding themselves during the day 
under rubbish, in cracks in walls or woodwork, 
and in the Moss in which Orchids are often 
planted. Their skins are so thick that no 
ordinary insecticide has any effect on them, so 
that various devices have to be tried for their 
destruction, and everything should be done to 
avoid providing them with comfortable hiding- 
places. Woodlice have a great dislike to clean- 
linass and water, and nothing suits them better 
than a badly-kept hothouse or an untidy 
garden ; they seem to enjoy hiding under 
rubbish which has lain unmoved for a day or 
two. They are very destructive in hothouses, 
particularly among Orchids. They hide in the 
Moss around the plants and feed on the young, 
flashy roots, of which they are especially fond. 
In Melon-frames, Mushroom-beds, and even 
orchard-houses (for they do not disdain a ripe 
Peach) they are very troublesome; in fact, it 
i9 difficult to say what they will not eat in 
the way of vegetable produce. Out-of-doors 
they often attack low growing plants, under 
which they can shelter, and usually select 
the collar of the plant for their depredations. 
As regards the 

Best means of destroying these creaturas, 
a good deal depends on the plants they 
attack and the places in which they hide 
themselves. When hot-beds and frames are 
infested with them, they frequently hide 
themselves between the soil and the walls or 
woodwork. Under these circumstances a very 
effective way of destroying them is to pour 
boiling water into their haunt9. When they 
attack fruit on a wall, the wall should be 
repointed so as not to afford them any hiding- 
places. When they take up their positions 
among the Moss in pots containing Orchids, if 
it be impossible to re-pot the plants, cover the 
soft parts of the roots, which they might 
injure, with cotton wool, and lay traps for 
them among the Moss. The best traps are 
pieces of Apples or Potatoes slightly scooped 
out, and laid so that the woodlice can creep 
underneath, or small pots laid on their sides 
' and partly filled with Moss, and with a piece of 


Apple or Potato, orcheeso sprinkled with white 
sugar, at the bottom, or partly filled with half- 
dry horse droppings ; the dirtier the pots are 
the better. Those traps should bo placed any¬ 
where near where it is thought the creatures 
are hiding, and should be examined every 
morning. They may be poisoned by cutting 
up a Parsnip into little lumps, and boiling till 
rather soft in water in which some arsenic has 
been put (but this will poison other animals as 
well, so should be used with the greatest care). 
The pieces should be laid near the haunts of 
the woodlice. Toads will eat great numbers 
of these pests. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.— Four years ago 
one of your correspondents recommended planting Jiroad 
Beans between Gooseberry-bushes to keep off cater¬ 
pillar. I daresay no one belie\ed him, but I tried bis 
plan with such success that it seems a shame to keep the 
information to oneself. It may have been luck, but the 
luck has lasted for four years.—A Doi iu.k Si ks< rihrr. 

Green-fly on Roses. — Please inform me through 
your paper what the disease is on Rose leaves enclosed ? 
The Rose (climber) is in greenhouse heated by flue. The 
disease is on the plants growing underneath Hose as well. 
Should be greatly obliged if you could tell me how to get 
rid of it?—C raig. 

[Your Roses and other plants have been attacked by 
green-fly, the best remedy for which is to fumigate the 
house on two successive evenings, the following morning 
syringing the plants well, so as to clear off the dead 
insects. | 

Grubs In garden.—! should be much obliged if 
you could tell me whit the enclosed grubs are, and 
whether they are injurious to plants ? I find thousands 
of them In my garden.—S. K. Garnrtt-Botkikld. 

[The grubs you sent were those of a fly, but 
they were so shrivelled up by the time they 
reached me that I cannot be certain to what 
species they belong. I believe they are the 
grubs of a fly nearly related to, if they are 
not the St. Marks-fly (Bibio marci). They 
are certainly destructive to the roots of plant* 
at times. It is very difficult to kill grubs 
when they are an inch or more below the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and particularly when they 
are at the roots of a plant, as any insecticide is 
so much weakened bypassing through the soil. 
However, they will soon become chrysalides.— 
G. S. S ] 

Insects on Celery roots (O. D .).—The 

white insects on your Celery roots have, as far 
as I know, no English name. Their scientific 
one is Lipura ambulans. They are very nearly 
allied to the little dark coloured insects known 
as Springtails, which are so common sometimes 
in Cucumber frames, but your insect has no 
means of jumping. I am not aware that any 
experiments have been made as to the best 
means of destroying them, bqt I should recom¬ 
mend a good dressing of salt, or nitrate of 
soda, well watered in, or soaking the soil with 
a strong solution of either of the above sub¬ 
stances, applied with a watering pot with a 
rose.—G. S. S. 

A plague of slugs.—Cn j ou advise me whit to do 
wiih a small garden, less than a quarter of an acre, which 
i?literally infested with slugs? Is there anything I could 
put on the ground that would kill them without injuring 
flowers and vegetables ? I have had the garden for four 
years, and each year they hive steadily increased, till now 
they devour erery seed that is sown before the seed¬ 
lings appear at all, and even the vegetables are all 
ruined. The soil is rich and heavy, with a good deal of 
clav In it.— E. N. S. 

[If you combated your slug pest thoroughly, 
we think you could presently overcome it. It 
is of little use to put about dressings of soot or 
limeintheday when the slugs are notabout. The 
best time to deal with them is in the evening, 
when the pests came out to feed, and then if 
their haunts were literally smothered with fresh 
slacked lime, its pungent propeities soon 
kill the slugs. Soot, if kept dry and fresh, 
also ha9 the same effect. If these dressings be 
applied in the day their destructive properties 
are of little avail at night. If you find that 
the slug9 harbour at the base of a w'all or w r ood 
fence, or beneath hedges, or in other cover, you 
may use finely-crushed coarse salt, as that is 
destructive also to them. Where seeds are 
grown free dustings of lime or soot should be 
applied each evening the moment growth 
begins. Very many of the pests may be caught 
by the aid of a sharp pointed stick, and a pail 
with water in it to drop them into.] 

Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade , 
will kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate, if they will kindly send 
them to our office in as good a state as possible , 
iJTigiral fiwi 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SNOWDROPS NATURALISED. 

That the Snowdrop is deservedly one of the 
best-beloved of our hardy flowers will be gain¬ 
said by none, for the gracile poise and pure 
colouring of the “ Fair Maid of February ” are 
sufficiently captivating, but it is to sentiment 
as much as to its natural charm that the Snow¬ 
drop owes its hold on our hearts, for in its 
advent we read the promise of returning spring 
— spring, as yet afar and tarrying with 
reluctant footsteps, but drawing nearer every 
day that the drooping bells quiver beneath the 
cloud-swept sky. The 

“ Pretty firstling of the year. 

Herald of a host of flowers," 

bears our thoughts onward, buoyed by the 
wings of hope. Momentarily we lose sight of 
the present with its darkened days chilled by 
shivering sleet-scud and shaken by the turmoil 
of oft-recurring gales, and in anticipation feel 
the glad assurance that 

“ The sap will surely cpioken soon or late, 

The tardiest bird wul twitter to a mate. 

And sprintf will dawn again with warmth and bloom.’’ 

In poetry, as may be well understood, the 
Snowdrop holds a place challenged by no 


severely avoids all suspicion of pattern or 
line in her handiwork, and scatters her 
flowers broadcast, as a sower does his grain. 
If the Snowdrops take kindly to the soil they 
will multiply themselves year by year by self- 
sown seedlings until they form an assemblage 
of countless blossoms such as are shown in the 
picture now before us. 

It is sometimes stated that Snowdrops do not 
flourish as well in the south of England as in 
Scotland and in Ireland, but their successful 
naturalisation depends more on the condi¬ 
tions of soil and environment of the sites in 
which they are planted than on locality. In a 
certain wooded valley in South Devon, con¬ 
taining three lakelets, where the deep and 
heavy soil to which the falling foliage has for 
generations been adding accumulations of leaf- 
mould is never parched, even in the most pro¬ 
tracted summer droughts, they exist in un¬ 
numbered thousands in the most perfect health 
and beauty. Some correspondents have ques¬ 
tioned the possibility of Snowdrops becoming 
permanently established near the sea, but the 
valley above alluded to is a bare half-mile in a 
straight line from the seashore, and at Kings- 
wear, at the mouth of the River Dart, these 
flowers may be seen in numbers in a small 
plantation of Elms sloping steeply down to 
the salt water, where they are rapidly increas¬ 
ing by self-sown seedlings. 

S. VV. Fitzherbert. 


ting much sullied, unless the clumps nestle 
safely in the more sheltered spots in the 
rock garden. Large specimens, put into 
baskets and piled up with light soil or Cocoa- 
nut-refuse, will, if placed in gentle heat, 
provide a splendid lot of flowers, and so pure 
that they can be used in the choicest decora¬ 
tions. They must not, how ever, l>e too much 
excited into growth, nor directly they are past 
their best placed out where they are likely to 
suffer from frost. Hardy plants of nil kinds 
do not relish artificial heat. The Hellebores 
after being forced, so to say, this year, should 
be left alone next, as they cannot stand being 
lifted and potted every year. Christmas Roses 
are not difficult to propagate, and may be 
raised either by soeds or from division of the 
roots. The best way for amateurs who only 
want a small increase of stock is to propagate 
by division of the roots. The place in winch 
they are to be planted must be w’ell prepared, 
and the crowns divided with a sharp knife. 
The time for this is the spring, and during the 
ensuing summer give ample supplies of w'ater, 
also mulching w’ith Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or 
w r ell rotted horse-manure. W. V. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

Those who are contemplating making addi¬ 
tions to existing borders, or forming new ones, 
should take advantage of the present open 



Snowdrops from seed in the garden of Mr. S. 0. Parker, Castle Lough, Nenagh, Ireland. 


flowers save the rival queens of the garden, the 
Rose and the Lily. It stands a9 the emblem 
of chastity, and, above all, as the harbinger of 
the time when the balmy air is fragrant with 
the perfume of ten thousand flowers, and 
musical with the voices of 9inging birds, 

•* When diiaiespied and violets blue, 

And Lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with deught.” 

In childhood’s days the finding of a clump of 
golden Daffodils in the meadow lands was an 
event of no small importance, but the discovery 
that the grey shimmering beneath a distant 
Hazel bush w'as in reality a colony of Snow¬ 
drops in full flower, nodding beneath the 
lengthening catkins, was an unexpected 
treasure-trove that almost verged on the mira¬ 
culous. Snowdrops are alway s beautiful, even 
when springing from the brown earth of the 
bare and apparently empty border, but their 
loveliness can only be appreciated at its true 
worth when they are seen growing in their 
legions amid natural surroundings. With a 
slight expenditure of time and labour, spread¬ 
ing lawns, grassy slopes, and woodland ways 
may bo spangled with hosts of Snowdrops 
blossomiog in as gracious freedom as if they 
had sprung spontaneously from the breast 
of Mother Earth. Care should be taken 
to plant as informally as possible, for it 
should always be remembered that Nature 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

The Christmas Rose is a good plant for the 
smaller gardens. It likes a rather damp, shady 
position. A variety of Helleborus niger named 
maximus is known under several synonyms as 
major, giganteus, and more commonly alti- 
folius. it blooms earlier than the type, own¬ 
ing its large white flowers in November, and 
both leaf and stem are mottled with purple. 
This kind and St. Brigid (white) are the best 
of the many kinds in cultivation, not forget¬ 
ting the type. If there is a little ditch in the 
garden, the sides shingly and moist, establish 
the plants there, and they will develop into 
broad, leafy clumps, a pleasure to look at even 
when flowers are absent. If to be planted in 
the border, let the soil be of a good, light, 
loimy character, and not likely to get stag¬ 
nant, as, although Christmas Roses want 
moisture and partial shade, they will not grow 
in waterlogged spots. Another place for them 
is by the margin of shrubberies, if the soil is 
not exhausted by the shrubs. Where a small 
quarter is set apart for growing flowers for 
cutting, the plants should be covered with a 
bell-glass when the buds are coming on, and 
the blooms will be earlier and purer than if they 
were in full exposure. Another way is to pot 
them, and a few potfuls in the greenhouse are 
enjoyable, as ono cannot always go into the 
garden; the flowers, too, in baa weather, get 


weather to push on with the work as rapidly 
as possible, so that the soil may be in good 
condition for planting by second week in 
March at the very latest. Some people may 
raise an objection to undertaking work of 
this description at fhis season, and put forward 
the plea that the plants would not succeed ; or 
if they did, they would require no end of atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering until thoroughly 
established. Such, however, is not the case, 
and no one need be deterred from making 
borders at the present time, provided the work 
is done expeditiously, and that the planting is 
done not later than the period .specified above. 
La 9 t season I made a new border about 150 
yards in length at this date. The planting w'as 
done between the 21st and 27th of February, 
and so well did the plants start and grow away 
that by August such a brilliant display did 
the occupants make that many could hardly 
realise that the planting had been done so 
recently. 

The preparation of the site w’as, of course, 
well carried out, the soil being dug three spits 
deep, and well manured, and therein lies the 
secret of success. Herbaceous plants, generally 
speaking, love a deep rich root run, and this 
deep stirring of the soil leads to a saving of 
labour in a dry time, as the plants do not 
demand so much attention in the way of 
w’aterintr as when growing on a site that has 
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been merely dug one spit deep, with the sub¬ 
soil left undisturbed. 

In preparing tho borders break the soil up to 
the depth named, and work in plenty of 
manure at the same time. It is not necessary 
to bring the subsoil to the surface—in fact, 
when it is composed of marl, clay, gravel, or 
Rhale it is not advisable to do so, but break 
it up, and if this cannot be done with a spade 
then use a fivetined digging fork to loosen it. 
If manure cannot be spared to work in with the 
lowermost spit, this opens the way for getting 
rid of what is termed the “ rubbish ” heap, 
which usually consists of road - sweepings, 
leaves, decaying matter from the kitchen 
garden, etc., of which there is generally an 
accumulation in some out-of-the-way place in 
most gardens. This is excellent material for 
mixing with heavy sub-soils and gravel, 
as it economises the better and richer 
manure for the upper portions of the border, 
and at the same time it is getting rid of 
what is practically a nuisance in some places. 
Should frosty weather set in, the work am 
still go forward, as if onlj r some of the manure 
is spread over the surface of the ground in 
advance of the trenching the frost cannot 
penetrate the soil to any appreciable degree. 
Chop the soil well up with the spade, with the 
exception of the top-spit, whicn may be left 
rough for sun, air, and perhaps frost to 
pulverise it, when it will break down to a 
fine tilth at planting time. Naturally heavy 
soils may have charred refuse, wood-ashes, 
ballast, or lime-rubble broken fine mixed with 
the top-spit in addition to the manure, which 
will not only tend to keep it open, but render 
the surface more easy to work hereafter. 

K. 


SOME FINE COLCHICCMS. 

I was much interested in “ E. J.’s” instructive 
article on the Meadow Saffrons (page 59$). I 
grow half-a-dozen species or varieties myself 
and find them very decorative during the 
autumn months. The chief drawback to these 
plants as border flowers is that when their 
blooms are produced they are leafless, and 
unless sdlne surfacing plant is employed the 
brown earth beneath detracts somewhat from 
the beauty of the blossoms. Another failing 
is that the flowers are easily laid low by the 
wind. The ample foliage which is now push¬ 
ing up and is carried during the summer casts 
a dense shade on the earth beneath, but small 
rooted sections of Arabis or Aubrietia planted 
closely among the clumps in the spring will 
make a thick carpet by the time the Colchi- 
oums are in flower, and another subject that 
will cover tho ground with greenery is Aronaria 
balearica. The last is very low-growing and 
does not, like the Arabis and Aubrietia, afford 
any support to the flower-stems of the Colchi- 
cum. Pieces of stiff wire about 12 inches in 
length, bent into a horizontal loop at one end 
and firmly fixed in the ground with the loop 
encircling the flower-stem just beneath the 
bloom, will keep these in an erect position while 
being themselves inconspicuous, and a little 
trouble is well repaid by the lengthened period 
through which it permits the full beauty of 
the fl iwere to be enjoyed. C. speciosum is, as 
“ E. J.” remarks, the finest species of Colchi- 
cum, C. Bornrnulleri and C. speciosum maxi¬ 
mum being evidently varieties. All three are 
fine flowers, resembling Tulips in size rather 
than Meadow Saffrons. Of these three I con¬ 
sider C. speciosum maximum the handsomest, 
as it is of a deeper rose colour, and its petals, 
though about a quarter of an inch shorter than 
those of the remaining two, are half an inch 
broader, being 3 inches in length and 1\‘ inches 
in breadth. The total height of the flower is 
TV inches against 9 inches in the other two 
varieties. The white variety of C. speciosum 
must be a lovely flower, but its present price 
of £'» 5s. per bulb places it out of the reach of 
tho ordinary amateur. The double white form 
of Colchicum autamnale is very lasting and 
extremely pure in colour, and is a desirable 
acquisition to any garden. It is, however, but 
rarely seen, and its price, 5s. per bulb, is 
high._S. W. F. 

The storm and Its work.— On the 

night of Feb. 26th we experienced a most 
disastrous gale here, and thousands of trees 
are laid low all round Dublin. The Botanic 


Garden hero suffered badlv, losing an American 
Elm 75 feet high, and fine old specimens of 
Arbutus hybrida, Tansy-leaved Hawthorn, 
Kuclreuteria paniculata, etc. The greenhouses 
w’ere blown to bits, and much glass was broken. 
About a dozen Elms and Thorns, etc., were 
levelled in tho College Park. On all the roads 
and canal banks, and in the public parks and 
open spaces, the devastation is very great. I 
am told that both Phoenix Park and Glasnevin 
have suffered many losses in the way of trees. 
At Powerscourt the Beech avenue has been 
thinned dreadfully, trees with trunks 12 feet 
to 15 feet round all gone down before the blast. 
Over 1,000 trees down in Phoenix Park, and 
Glasnevin suffered many losses, also Straffan, 
Carton, and elsewhere.—F. W. Benin no f. 


THE MORNING OF THE YEAR. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Day by day, in meadow and woodland, 
in garden and hedgerow, Nature tells the story 
of the spring’s return. Very faint, perhaps, 
but none the less certain, are the .evidences of 
her handiwork. The timid blossoms of the 
Primroses, that all the winter through, in 
sheltered nooks and corners, have revealed 
themselves at intervals, now with lengthening 
days are freely borne. For weeks past Snow¬ 
drops have “whitened” many a woodland 
walk, and Daffodils, by stream sides, and culled 
in countless thousands from the milder clime 
of Scilly, w ill soon proclaim in all their beauty 
the season of the year. True, there may yet 
be cutting, piercing winds and nights of sullen 
fro9t, whilst all without may yet be covered 
with a snowy mantle, or, for a time, perchance, 
cold and wet may be the predominating 
elements, and, though this may be, there are 
other days the reverse of these, with bright and 
cloudless skies and soft and clear air, when 
sunshine touches all with the magic of its spell, 
making one forget the long and dreary winter 
almost left behind, in the promise of the flowers 
of May. Soon will the greyness of the woods 
be relieved by misty colonies of Bluebells, 
Celandines, and Marsh Marigolds by streamlets 
and in low-lying meadow’s, casting over all their 
goldeu sheen, give token of even brighter days 
to come. On upland and in valley, on river 
bank and hedgerow, one can discern tokens of 
the approach of the spring. Here, in a clearing 
of a wood, Speedwells show’ a brighter green, 
and presently w’ill be seen their tender eyes of 
blue, and star-like blossoms of Anemones, 
scattered everywhere in thick profusion round 
Bracken roots and under the shadows of the 
trees, bear witness to winter’s passing, while 
Hart's-tongue Ferns cluster still on banks and 

S irows. The tangled mass of Briers and 
ers that overhangs the stream will, in the 
early days of June, be “over-canopied with 
luscious Woodbine, w’ith sweet Mu9k Rose, 
and w’ith Eglantine,” providing quite a wealth 
of blossoms for the little ones, who wander in 
search of flowery treasures. In those self-same 
bilmy days the pale pink Cuckoo blooms will 
ris3 from out the undergrowth to greet us, and 
once again the Meadow’ Sweet, that old and 
constant tenant of brooks, and many a lane 
and bye-way, will make redolent the well-worn 
pathways. 

But not alone in woodland and in copse 
does Nature charm us. The garden, too, 
proclaims the advent of the spring. Scillas 
and Chionodoxas in their garb of blue. 
Crocuses of varied tints, the yellow blossoms of 
the Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, keeping 
company with the earliest and sweetest of the 
Irises in sheltered spot9, all speak of spring's 
return, and form a vanguard to the flow ers that 
bloom in later days. Even our walls reveal 
the coming of spring. The blossoms of the 
yellow’ Jasmine have been with us more or less 
the winter through, though for a time frost 
wrought much mischief with the flowers, but 
now’, in days of sunshine, they buret forth into 
fuller beauty. That brightest of our spring 
climbers—Pyrus japonica—a w orthy and much¬ 
valued visitor year by year, is show ing plain its 
buds, and ere long will garnish our walls and 
fences with its scarlet blossoms. On crumb¬ 
ling parapet and sunny borders, Wallflowers 
impart a w'ondrous sweetness to the air, whilst 
the Arabis and Aubrietia, true harbingers of 
spring, in many a rocky nook and crevice are 
daily^broadening into sheets of beauty. 


And so, by flow ers, the silent messengers of 
Nature, which often in their lavish prodigality 
wc esteem but slightly, one can trace the year’s 
awakening, see the impress of the season’s 
courses, and discern in all the workings of a 
mighty force, a force wherein—even in the 
depth of winter, when woods and fields are 
grey and uninviting—there is no actual cessa¬ 
tion, no time of rest, but like “one great 
organ, throbbing perpetually day and nig ht.” 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Adonis vernalls. —Those who desire to 
realise the full beauty of this hardy flow’er must 
exercise patience, it is not often that clumps 
of it are sold, and this Adonis being of slow 
growth, it takes some time to bring the 
single crow’ns that are distributed by the 
trade into fair-sized specimens. If any hardy 
flower dislikes root disturbance more than 
another it is this—in fact, one cannot rely on 
a really good growth until three years after 
planting, and it takes several years more to 
form an effective specimen. In very heavy, 
ill drained soils it is apt to disappear, and in 
very light, porous soils it does not generally 
grow with sufficient vigour to display its true 
character. It loves a deep, loamy soil, and 
fully appreciates some nourishment applied 
annually in the form of well-rotted manure or 
leaf-mould. This should be put on in wdnter, 
so that by the time the roots begin to work in 
early spring they may get the benefit of it. 
As this Adonis belongs to that class of dwarf 
hardy flowers that thrust their roots deeply 
into the ground it is necessary to provide a 
deep root run by stirring the soil to a depth 
of quite 1$ inches. Choose a place where you 
know that your plants may remain undisturbed 
indefinitely, and in due time tho reward will 
come. This hardy plant is so distinct in 
habit, the flowers are so bright and cheerful, 
and in growth it is so dwarf and compact that 
it may easily be accommodated in the very 
smallest garden. 

Omphalodks LuciLii*:. — It may be that some 
readers of this paper saw the Omphalodes 
grow’ing in the late Mr. James Atkins’ 
garden at Painswick. It flourished there 
in a remarkable manner, growing almost 
as freely as its relative O. A’erna. Pro¬ 
bably soil and situation as well as skill had 
something to do with success, for it is certain 
that many good hardy flower growers have 
failed to keep it in healtli for any length of 
time. One thing is certain, it requires good 
drainage, excess of moisture at the roots or 
round the crowns being fatal to longevity, and 
I believe that better results would be obtained 
if pieces of rock or sandstone were mixed with 
the soil. I once saw’ a really good specimen, 
of which the owmer was very proud, in a 
Surrey garden, and this was growing in marly 
loam, with broken stone. In another part of 
tho garden, where the soil was sandy loam, 
grew’ a plant that had the weary look that 
indicates feeble root action. This Ompha¬ 
lodes seeds freely enough, so that one may 
easily get a stock of young plants. The seeds 
germinate freely if sown as soon as ripe, other¬ 
wise they may remain a year before germinat¬ 
ing. 

Eriof.ron aurantiacus. —A very charming 
little plant this, resembling the common Daisy 
in habit of growth and size of blooms, which 
are of a fine orange colour. A dozen plants of 
this in luxuriant growth and in full bloom form 
a most pleasing feature in the hardy flow’er 
border. In some soils and situations this 
Erigeron will flourish without any special care, 
in others it either dies out or drags along a 
miserable existence. It is by no means a 
vigorous rooting subject, and I find that it 
much dislikes soil that becomes hard under the 
summer sun. Leaf-soil or garden refuse it 
delights in, at the same time it will not remain 
long healthy in very light sandy soil. In damp, 
low-lying situations it should be treated as a 
rock plant. J. Corn hill. 


Large flowered Pansies.— The fond¬ 
ness for Pansies exists amongst all who have or 
love gardens ju9t as strongly as it did in 
day9 prior to the advent of Viola cornuta, 
V. lutea, aud their now numerous Tufted Pansy 
progeny. But it seems difficult to make the 
average amateur gardener understand that 
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splendid large-flowered Pansies can be obtained 
from seed, and a packet of seed that will give, 
perhaps, 200 plants may be obtained for a 
mere trifle when compared with the cost of 
named varieties as plants. What are known 
as the Trimardeau forms give splendid 
blotched flowers. Seed should be sown at 
once. It is best to do so in shallow pans or 
boxes thinly, as then the seedlings may remain 
in the pans to become strong before it is need¬ 
ful to transplant them. The pans should be 
stood in a frame or greenhouse, or where some 
form of protection is afforded to help germina¬ 
tion and growth. If, when strong enough, the 
plants be put out into good, deeply-worked 
soil, they will flower finely and right up to the 
end of autumn. These, cut over and made to 
break up afresh, will flower early the next 
spring.—A. S. 

NYMPH/EA WM. DOOGUE. 

This new American raised Water Lily, a 
flower of which we figure to-day, is a chaste 


bloom late, and that would not be fatally injured by the 
JunR mowing‘?—M. O. L. [Why not let the corner alone, 
as if you mow it will be necessary to keep to early things 
only.— Ed.] 

Planting out Carnations (E.).— The 
advice given you not to lift and replant Car¬ 
nations now is what may be called bluff. 
There will be myriads of last autumn-layered 
Carnations lifted and replanted in March, as 
probably they had not rooted in time to be 
transplanted in the autumn. You may be 
sure that such plants lifted with good balls of 
soil and carefully replanted into fresh soil will 
soon start into growth, grow freely, and bloom 
well. 

A grey garden.—I want you to advise me with 
regard to a grey corner. I wish to have a small piece 
about 1*2 feet long by 5 feet broad filled w’ith grey-leaved 
plants. The comer only gets the morning sun. Could 
you give me the names of some grey-leaved plants, tall 
and dwarf? I do not wish the centre of the bed to be too 
flat.— E. Brown. 

[Lavender, two kinds, dwarf and tall; Laven¬ 
der Cotton (Santolina incana); Stachys lanata ; 
Veronica, Candida Achillea umbellata; Silvery 


tabs, Hemerocallis Kwanso, Mlelleborus 
orientalis, SoIidago3, Eryngium giganteum, 
Epilobium, Eulalia japonica, Thalictrum luci- 
dum, Aster Novte-Angliae in variety. It were 
better if those marked by an asterisk were 
planted on the side of the bank, with the 
crowns about 12 inches above the bottom of the 
ditch. In this way the roots will obtain the 
moisture they require. Such tall Sunflowers 
as Helianthus decapetalus, H. doronicoides, 
Bocconia cordata, and Gunnera scabra should 
also succeed.] 

Gladiolus BrenchleyenBis and Galtonla 
(syn. Hyaclnthus) candlcans.—1 am desirous of 
growing these—and it may be together. Is it possible to 
plant either or both with a reasonable expectation of 
having them bloom after August, and if so when should 
I they be planted, how far apart, and what depth of soil 
should I cover them with respectively ?—Brn. 

LThe best way to delay or retard the flower¬ 
ing at natural time of the above would be to 
secure good, sound bulbs of each without any 
further delay. If you possess a greenhouse, a 
I good place for the bulbs when received would 



Nymphsea Win. Doogue. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in Mr. Gumhleton’s garden at Belgrove, Co. Cork. 


Saxifrages; Cerastium in variety; Mexican | 
Poppy (Argemone grandiflora), and Edelweiss, 
if you can grow it. Verbascum, too, if not 
too tall, would also answer.] 


and beautiful variety, the flowers from 5 inches 
to 6 inches in diameter, cup-shaped, as will be 
seen by the illustration, and of a pleasing 
shell-pink colour, the sepals rich pink. The 
flowers are of great substance, with very 
broad petals. The illustration was prepared 

f 1 , . 1 fnIron in \Tr VV E Gumble- hedge in my orchard, into wmen a cerwmi 

from a photograph taken in Mr. VV. JE.. uumote hou J # drainaj?e run9Y , t i8 in a sheltered and shady pon¬ 
ton’s garden at Belgrove, Queenstown, GO. ti on an d leads to a pond of warm (53degs. Fabr.) vprmga. 
Q or k i i» ....... 1,1 Via Bnm»fhincr that likes rather gross 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wild warden In corner of lawn.-i am anxious 
to convert a sequestered part of my lawn into a wild 
flower-filled place, in imitation of the fields in Switwrland 
and the Tyrol, which are a gorgeous mass of wild flowers 
until the Grass in cut io June. My soil is clayey and 
the climate here is warm (S. Devon). What could I 
grow ' Narcissi and various bulos, I suppose, but what 
other wild flowers would ne suitable? [ Narcissi, tnany, 
aaakr’s head, Lily of the Valley, Solomons Seal, SciUa, 
Anemone apennina, St. Bruno's Lily.— Ed] Again, can 
any way be suggested to make this place beautiful after 
the Jane Grase-cutting ? Are there any wild flowers that 


Plant3 for ditch.—Will you kindly advise me 
through Oardk.nino what to plant in a ditch under a 
hedge in my orchard, into which a certain amount of 
house drainage runs? It is in a sheltered and shady posi¬ 
tion, and leads to a pond of warm (53degs. Fabr.) vprings. 

, It would need to be something that likes rather gross 
feeding.— Prior. 

[There are a good many plants that would 
do quite well, and if the bankside also could be 
planted would be most effective. The follow¬ 
ing are among the best: Spinua venusta, 
*S. palmata, S. Aruncus, Astilbe rivularis, 
Monarda didyrna, *Trollius europtcus, T. 
Fortunei, *T. caucasicus, # T. Orange Globe, 
Herbaceous Phloxes, *Saxifraga peltata, 
Struthiopteris germanica, Osmundas, "Primula 
japonica, Iris Kiempferi, I. sibirica and orien- 
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be a shelf near the glass in this sti ucfcure, and 
failing this, place them in the driest and 
coolest frost and damp-proof place you possess. 
The latter will do quite well, and a shelf in an 
outhouse would do excellently. The object is 
to keep them free from damp or such degree of 
atmospheric moisture as will excite to growth. 
The bulbs may so be kept to be planted ful y 
5 inches deep in the first week of May. Whau 
you lose by this prolonged enforced rest is 
something of stature, and possibly also some¬ 
what of the flower spike in each case. Th s 
may be modified by an earlier planting, say 
mid-April, and by setting the bulbs rather 
deeper, say 6 inches, in the soil. At a similar 
time last year we planted some Gladiolus of the 
Childsii section that flowered well in early 
autumn. You may plant the Gladiolus at 
8 inches apart. The Galtonia will be best in 
groups, say a dozen bulb9 over a ground area 
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of 2 feet diameter, keeping the bulbs well to 
the outer area in a large degree. When 
developed and in flower, such a clump would 
be nearly 3 feet across.] 

Mixed border against wall.—I have a straight 
border along the drive to the house, 100 feet long, 0 feet 
wide. At the back of border is a high wall, 0 feet, 
covered with Ivy and evergreens, and deciduous trees 
here and there close to the wall. I should feel very 
much obliged if you will let me know how to arrange 
the border ¥ The wall faces N.W. I have several clumps 
of Michaelmas Daisies, Phlox, Canterbury Hells, and 
Columbines, also a few Rose-trees. All except the Rose- 
trees do welL I have a border of Violas near the edge, 
and some clumps of Pinks and Doronicums here and 
there behind the Violas. The soil is rather dry, owing, I 
suppose, to the roots of the large trees at bock.— Martha. 

[Cut off the tree roots by digging a trench. Group 
the plants instead of dotting them. See the illustration 
of raised borders in any recent edition of “The English 
Flower Garden.” Mulch the border in early summer. ] 

Plants for peaty border.— What plants would 
you recommend for a long border, the soil of which is 
peat and loam mixed. I wish to grow at the back 
Kalmios, Heaths, Andromeda, dwarf Rhododendrons, 
with Lilies between, and should like to put herbaceous 
plants in front. What kinds would be most suitable?—A. 

[It is unfortunate the locality is not men¬ 
tioned in your letter, or even the aspect of the 
border, which is frequently of importance. In 
addition to Heaths, Kalmias, Andromedas, 
Rhododendrons, you may include such other 
shrubs as Ledum palustre, Azalea mollis, 
Azalea amcena, and varieties, Daphne Cneorum, 
Gaultheria Shallon, G. procumbens, etc.; Tree- 
Pjeonies, provided the aspect is more a western 
than a southern or eastern one, could also be 
included. Other plants should include Rom 
neya Coulteri, Iris laevigata, well supplied with 
moisture in summer, Gentiana asclepiadea and 
alba, Lenten and Christmas Roses, Corydalis 
nobilis, Dentarias, Trilliums, Anemone apen- 
nina, A. blanda, any Hepaticas, Alstra'merias, 
Adonis, Arnebia, Anthericums, hardy Cycla¬ 
men, Crocosmias, Eremurus, Epimedium, 
Dodecatheon, Eulalia, Galax, Heucliera, 
Primula Sieboldi in variety, P. denticulata, 
P. rosea, Tiarella cordifolia, together with a 
choice set of Bamboos, and as large an array 
of Lilies as you desire. Provided the propor¬ 
tion of the peat is not overlarge many of the 
free-growing perennials will do quite well 
also.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEAS. 

Those having young plants rooted early in 
April and treated as advised in these pages 
last year may well introduce a batch into a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night, 
giving them a light position within a few 
inches of the glass, to prevent the plants 
getting drawn. When grow’th is a bit advanced 
and the flow'er-heads show, feed liberally with 
some approved fertiliser. Weak guano-water 
is good for them, with clear soot-water alter¬ 
nately. Keep a sharp look-out for green-fly, 
dusting with Tobacco-powder on its first 
appearance, washing this off with the syringe 
after a couple of days. The white variety, 
Thomas Hogg, is the best for early work, 
though the old Hortensia may be introduced 
into a slight heat early in March. Mariesi, 
the new variety, is pretty, and I am giving it a 
trial this spring, and w ill report later on its 
merits. Large specimens for late work should 
be kept on the dry side for the present and 
have the lights removed on fine days. Care 
must be exercised in handling the plants that 
the tips are not bruised or broken off, or the 
head of flower is lost for this year. It would 
be well to sacrifice an old straggling plant or 
two by placing them in heat to supply cuttings 
for early work, taking these off' when about 
3 inches long, with a bit of old wood, if possi¬ 
ble. Place four or five cuttings around the 
sides of 3-inch pots of sandy soil and under a 
bell-glass or hand-light, in a temperature of 
about 60 degs. or a little less, keeping close 
until rooted, and treated in the usual way as 
regards potting off'. These must be kept well 
up to the glass to prevent elongated growth, 
pinching out the points after making two pairs 
of leaves. Plants getting too large after 
passing out of flower should be gradually 
hardened, these coming in useful to plant out 
in shrubbery borders, giving them a position 
away from where much water lies, as hero the 
growths not ripening properly get crippled 
with the fro 3 t. J. M. B. 


TR1CHINIUM MANGLESI. 

This beautiful Australian everlasting is an 
exceedingly rare plant in gardens, though it 
was introduced as long ago as 1S38, and is by 
no means particularly difficult to cultivate. It 
has been grown at Kew’ for many years, and 
w'hen at its best, which is usually in duly, it is 
admired by everyone. In the “Dictionary of 
Gardening” three species are described, viz.— 
Trichinium exaltatum and T. Stirlingi, as well 
as that at the head of this note, with a further 
notice that the genus comprises about fifty 
species. The only one, however, that figures 
in the Kew* Hand Inst as being in cultivation 
thero is T. Manglesi. The stem of this plant 
rises but a little distance above the surface of 
the soil, and is terminated by a crown of 
narrow leaves, which are not at all striking in 
appearance. The inflorescence is both attrac 
tive and singular. It consists of a large white 
oval-shaped head, very much like a ball of 
fluffy cotton, from which the bright pink tips 
of the perianth protrude. Against the white 
ground work of the mass these resemble little 
slips of coloured ribbon. These flower heads 
are borne on thin wiry stems from 6 inches to 
9 inches long. They do not hold the head 
erect, but unless supported are partially pro¬ 
cumbent, turning up, however, towards the 
upper part. As illustrating the freedom of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for house In summer.—I have a lean-to 
greenhouse which faces south-west, and is very hot in the 
summer. I do not care to grow Tomatoes as they are so 

E lentiful and cheap in this district, and I want to know the 
est Rowers for such a house in the summer. As I presume 
the seeds should be planted in March, I shall be glad to 
know what you recommend? I fancy Achimenes would 
be suitable, possibly Strepiocarpus and Toreni*.—E. M. 

[Of the plants mentioned by you the 
Achimenes would, we should say, do well 
under the conditions named—that is, if you 
obtain them at onco in the shape of dormant or 
partially dormant corms. Seed sowm now 
would not furnish flowering plants this season. 
This last remark also applies to the Strepto- 
carpus, w'hich, when strong enough, will flower 
well in a w’ann greenhouse. Plants likely to 
suit 3 our purpose, of which seed should be 
sown at once, are the Torenias that you sug¬ 
gested, Amaranthus salicifolius and Amaran- 
thus tricolor, both beautiful foliaged subjects, 
Balsams, Browallia elata, a pretty little blue 
flower; Cannas, the strongest seedlings of 
which will flower towards the end of the 
summer, and previous to that stage being 
reached the foliage is very' handsome ; Celosias, 
which include the Cockscomb as well as the 
feathery grow ing Celosia pyramidalis, some of 
the colours of which are almost startling from 
their vivid tints. Lantanas too, with their 
Verbena-like blossoms of different hues, can be 



Trichinium Manglesi. 


flowering of this Trichinium, I may mention 
that a plant of it in the Heath-house at Kew% 
though only in a pot 5 inches in diameter, w’as 
last July bearing tw’enty-four of these heads 
that retained their beauty for a considerable 
time. In Australia it principally' inhabits 
sandy' districts, the deep descending nature of 
its roots enabling it to resist a considerable 
amount of drought. 

While, as above stated, its cultural require¬ 
ments are not particularly exacting, it will, at 
the same time, not put up w ith the rough-and- 
ready treatment too often accorded the 
occupants of the greenhouse. The compost 
best suited to its requirements consists princi¬ 
pally of good friable loam, lightened by a little 
well-decayed cow - manure and silver - sand. 
Repotting should be done as soon as possible 
after the flowering season is over, and in carry¬ 
ing out this work mo 9 t of the old soil should 
be removed. After the potting is done the 
plants must be given a good light position in 
the greenhouse ; indeed, this is an ideal spot 
for them at all seasons. It is one of those 
subjects that can be propagated by means of 
root cuttings. These should be taken off when 
potting, cut up into lengths of about an inch, 
and dibbled into well-drained pans of sandy 
soil, when in a temperature somewhat warmer 
than an ordinary' greenhouse they will soon 
grow. T. 


recommended, and a very pretty' climbing 
plant is Thunbergiaalata, with orange-coloured 
flowers relieved by a very dark throat. One- 
year-old tubers of mixed Gloxinias can be 
obtained at a cheap rate, and they will bloom 
well under the conditions named, while seed 
must be sowm early in February and in a good 
heat to flower them the first season. The same 
remarks also apply to Tuberous Begonias, 
which are admired by many.] 

Plants for unheated conservatory.— Will you 
be kind enough to advise me through jour paper, 
Gardkninq, as to the best things to put in my unheated 
conservatory; things, if possible, which I should be able 
to keep through the winter, and which would look pretty 
in the summer?—K. Ross. 

[For draping the roof of your conservatory 
you might employ Passiflora cierulea (the Blue 
Passion - flower) and its white variety, Con¬ 
stance Elliott. A selection of plants that will 
live through the winter and look pretty in 
summer is not an easy matter. Perhaps your 
best course will be to study the advertisement 
columns ot Gardening Illustrated, and, a 9 
spring advances, make a selection therefrom of 
a few cheap flowering subjects, such a 3 
Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
flowering Cannas, and tuberous Begonias. 
These will render your house gay throughout 
the summer, and if they perish in the winter 
in your unheated structure they can be readily 
replaced the following .spason. We have seen 
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n small conservatory made very interesting by 
means of the more vigorous hardy Ferns, such i 
as Athyrium Filix-fivmina (the Lady Fern) 
and its varieties; L»astrca Filix-mas (Male 
Fern), of which there are many beautiful 
forms; Poly podium rulgare (Polypody) and ] 
varieties; Polystichum angularc, of which 
many kiuds are grown, and Scolopondrium 
vulgare (Hart’s-tongue Fern), some of the 
crested kinds of which are very pretty. To suc¬ 
ceed with these Ferns shade is necessary, hence, 
in addition to the blind which covers the roof, 
the side panes must be shaded. A mixture of 
size and whiting applied warm with a brush 
will make a good shading for the side panes. 
This has the advantage of being readily re¬ 
moved when dull autumn weather sets in. 
The Jessamine had better be allowed to grow 
outside, as it will do better there than 
in your conservatory. ] 

Good Fuchsias. —Would yon kindly tell me 
the name* of I about one dozen nipple and one 
dozen double Fuchsias that will make good sptci- 
men plants V—Ignorant. 

[Those given below are a good repre¬ 
sentative selection. Double: Alphonse 
Daudet, large violet corolla ; Ballet Girl, 
perhaps the best of all, with double 
white corolla ; Beauty of Exeter, mid¬ 
way between the light and dark varie¬ 
ties, distinct; Champion, red tube and 
*epals, with reddish-violet semi double 
corolla, very good ; Comte Leon Tolstoi, 
large bluish corolla : Crepuscule, corolla 
purple, striped red; I)uc d’Aumale, 
immense ivory-white corolla; Frau 
Emma Topfer, massive corolla of a 
blush-rose tint; under’the name of Storm 
King this is very popular in the United 
States of America ; La France, bright 
red sepals, dark blue corolla; Leda, 
broad crimson sepals, and large, spread¬ 
ing, semi - double violet corolla ; Mine. 

Carnot, huge white corolla, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the two others above men¬ 
tioned ; Marvellous, a rosette - like 
corolla of a clear bluish tint; M. E. 
Voucher, huge bluish-violet corolla ; 
Phenomenal, bright red tube and sepals, 
purple corolla; Rose I’henomenal, a 
counterpart of the preceding with a 
rosy-lilac corolla. Single : Aurora su¬ 
perha, pale salmon tube and sepals, 
orange-scarlet corolla ; Elegance, crimson 
sepals curiously twisted, purple corolla; 

Flocon de Neige, red sepals, well shaped 
white corolla : General Roberts, a long 
\Tight red showy flower; Gertrude 
l’earson, a very rich purple corolla; 

Lady Heytesbury, white tube and sepals, 
carmine-pink corolla ; Lord Beaconsfield, 
blOsh tube and sepals, orange scarlet 
corolla ; Lord Byron, a beautifully 
shaped flower, red sepals, plum-coloured 
TOrolla; Lustre (Improved), creamy- 
white tube and sepals, rosy red corolla ; 

Koyal Purple, corolla blackish purple, 
flower of particularly good shape ; Rose 
of Castile Improved, tube and sepals 
white, tinged rase, corolla purple ; Swan- 
ley Clem, spreading roso-coloured corolla ; 
Valiant, a particularly good self- 
coloured crimson Fuchsia ; Walter Long, 
coral-red tube and sepals, violet corolla, 
forms a handsome specimen ; Wave of 
Lite, foliage of a pretty yellow tint, well 
shaped flowers. The small-growing Countess 
of Aberdeen has well-shaped flowers almost 
pure white and quite distinct from anything 
el«e.] 

Narcissus ornatus in pots.— Amongst 
the many varieties of bulbs that have of late 
years come to the front and become very 
popular there are few that can surpass 
the old, well-known Narcissus ornatus. For 
pots it is one of the best, as the bulbs 
ire not very large, but they produce two 
or three flowers each, and if 5-inch or (5 inch 
jx)ts are filled with as many bulbs as can be 
packed in early in the autumn, they will now' 
lie fit for conservatory decoration, and in a 
cool glasshouse, kept well supplied with water 
at the root, they make a splendid display. If , 
carefully hardened off afterwards in cold 
frames and planted out in the reserve garden 
these make splendid clumps and bloom 
freely the following year out of-doors.—J. G., 1 
deport. 


ORCHIDS. 


CATTLE YA TRlAN/U 
Tins, one of the best known species of the 
Cattleya family, is a native of the United 
States of Colombia. It is ono of the most 
variable and beautiful of tho so-called C. labi- 
ata section, and flow'ering as it docs during the 
early months of the year, is a most desirable 
kind to grow. Amateurs are likely to be led 
astray by selecting kinds of Orchids for w'hich 
they have not got suitable houses to provide 
tho necessary requirements. C. Triana* should 
not be attempted unless a stove or warm 
intermediate-houso is available. It also requires 
an abundance of light and a highly humid 
condition of the atmosphere during the active 


40 degs.), and treatment for same? It is just showing 
dower buds on last year s Btalhs, and is at present laid out 
on damp crocks in Orchid pot to encourage root growth. 
When that commences I am told I should fillup the chinks 
between them with Sphagnum .Nloss and peat. Is this 
correct ?—Mrs. Elkanor Pain. 


[This is one of the most- useful Orchids in 
cultivation, and coming into bloom during the 
summer and early autumn months adds con¬ 
siderably to its value. This, combined with its 
value for cutting and tho durability of the 
blooms when it is desirable to keep the floweis 
on the plants, should give it a place in every 
collection. It is a native of the Philippine 
Islands, and was introduced in 1SS2. It may 
bo fairly termed a perpetual grower, and 
requires a light position in the stove, where it 
can obtain an abundance of heat and moisture 
at all seasons. The root raoisturo during the 



Cattleya Trian®. From a photograph by Geo. A. Champion. 


season of grow th. Potting should be dono at 
the time ihe new* roots are being emitted from 
the base of the last mado growths. If potting 
is attended to when the plants are in this stage 
the new roots soon get hold of the new material 
and are thus less liable to sufler from a check by 
repotting. The compast I find most suitable 
for Cattleyas consists of fibrous peat, leaf-soil 
passed through a A-inch sieve, and the smallest 
portions abstracted by being passed through 
a sieve with a smaller mesh. Add a free 
sprinkling of rough sand and Sphagnum Moss, 

f )ress the compost firmly, and surface w'ith a 
ayor of Moss. Water carefully and screen 
from the scorching rays of the sun. 

H. J. C. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Dendrobium Dearel.— Would you be good enough 
to tell me through your valuable paper, Gardening, if I 
can grow an Orchid I have hal given ine —Dendrobium 
Dearei—in my greenhouse, temperature 50 dega. to 
00 dega. in the winter (falling in sharp fro9t to perhaps 
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dull winter months must be carefully attended 
to to avoid stagnation, or tho consequences 
w ill be disastrous, causing tho points of the 
leaves to docay, and perhaps tho ultimate loss 
of the plants. Tho plants are found to do best 
in baskets suspended from the roof of the 
house. Tne baskets must be carefully drained 
with clean broken crocks, the compost beirg 
good fibrous peat and living Sphagnum Moss, 
to which may be added a free sprinkling of 
finely broken crocks or charcoal to assist in 
keeping the material in a porous condition. 
As the plants require a liberal amount of 
moisture at the roots during the greater part 
of the year, this must not be overlooked. 
Occasional fumigation and sponging will be 
necessary to keep the plants in a clean and 
healthy condition. The finest specimen we 
have ever seen was grown in an ordinary stove 
along with Crotons, Dracccnas, and other stove 
plants, thus proving that heat and moisture 
are nocessary to its 
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ROSES. 

BOURBON AND HYBRID BOURBON 
ROSES. 

“C. R. S.” allude3 to an old Rose, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, in a very interesting paragraph on 
page 611 of Gardening Illustrated. It was 
raised by Laffay in 1831, and is grouped with 
the Bourbon Roses, not with the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, as stated by “ C. R. S.” That it is a 
good old Rose I admit, but the reason I have 
not mentioned it before is that its colour is 
generally considered to be wanting in bright¬ 
ness. We have nowadays plenty of brilliant 
Roses that possess the good qualities of growth, 
free blossoming habit, and fragrance of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and I do not see the use of 
clinging to these old Roses merely from senti¬ 
ment. I readily grant all that “ C. R. S.’’ 
says relating to the sweetness of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and a number of them giving 
excellent blooms quite late in the year. Even 
at the present day, when garden Roses are in 
the ascendant, there are individuals who prefer 
a good, shapely, full Rose to a number of 
blossoms of individual insignificance, 
although beautiful in the mass. Such being 
the case, Hybrid Perpetuals that give a 
fair number of good autumnal blossoms are 
justly prized. 1 think growers will make 
a mistake if they discard this useful, hardy*, 
and brilliant tribe for novelties of doubtful 
vigour among the Hybrid Teas and Tea- 
scented, however pleasing may be their 
tints. But as the Hose first named is a 
Bourbon, I thought it might be of service 
to some readers of Gardening if I gave a 
short list of the best Bourbon and Hybrid 
Bourbon Roses now procurable. The 
group is roally a very useful one, as it fur¬ 
nishes us with some good late-flowering 
Roses, in habit closely allied to the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but exhibiting their relationship 
to K. indica by their free flowering. The 
group, with one or two exceptions, is a 
very hardy one, and I would advise all who 
can spare a bed for the kinds enumerated 
below to add such -to their collection. 
Those varieties marked 1 are the strongest 
growers, 2 are medium, and 3 dwarf. A 
deep, rich soil suits the group admirably, 
and as to pruning, the strong growers 
should be cut back to within 9 inches or 
12 inches of last season's wood, unless used 
as pillar Roses; the medium growers to 
four or five eyes, and the dwarf kinds to 
two or three eyes. In all cases remove 
worn-out wood to allow room for strong 
young growtl s. 

Acidalie (1), a very beautiful Rose, 
blush white in colour, globular in form, 
and fairly large. Very sweet. Well adapted 
for growing in pillar form. 

A. Maille (2), quite equal in form, sub¬ 
stance, and size to some of the show H.P. 
Ro^es. Colour carmine-red. 


blossoms are very sweet and freely produced 
on a comparatively dwarf plant. 

Madame Isaac Pereire (1), one of the best 
garden Roses we possess, and probably the 
forerunner of a very valuable race. It seeds 
abundantly, is a capital grower, and its rosy- 
carmine flowers are freely produced during 
summer and autumn. It is in the latter season 
this Rose is seen at its best. One of the best 
to grow as a standard. 

Madame Pierre Ogkr (2) is a prettily 
formed Roso, of fair size and exquisite tinting ; 
white, shaded with lilac. This is one of those 
Itoscs that deserve to make their way into 
notoriety, because it embodies regularity of 
form with lovely colouring, and is sure to 
please. 

Mrs. Paul (l);a Camellia-like Rose of great 
beauty and wonderful vigour. Sometimes the 
colour is rather wanting in brightness and the 
shape confused or irregular, but as a rule it is 
of good form. Certainly this Rose is worth 
growing for its hardiness and vigour alone. 

Queen (3), one of the prettiest little bedding 
Roses we have. Its growth is neat ana 
regular, and the same may be said of the 


trees, arresting the flow of the sap by cutting 
a band in the bark about 2 inches wide as 
close to the ground as possible and rubbing 
into the peeled part some strong carbolic. 
The trees died, remaining firm in the ground 
and not robbing the soil. The Roses were 
planted against each tree (there were five 
or six in a row) and scrambled all over, 
making a good show. The kinds were 
Crimson Rambler, Dawson Rose, The Garland, 
and one Marechal Niel in the warmest corner. 
—J. C. B., Ruck*. , 

Spring v. autumn planting of seedling 
Briers.—Why is spring planting of seedling Briers 
advise 1 in preference to autumn planting ?— Doi btm u 
[The main argument in favour of February 
and March planting of seedling Briers is that 
they escape severe winter frosts, which raise 
such small plants several inches out of the 
ground, and thus leave a cavity beneath the 
root, which is extremely detrimental to them. 
Another point is that ground, in nurseries 
especially, is not always available in autumn 
for the reception of the Briers, and also the 
cold state of the land is not favourable to root 
action, whereas at this seison of the year the 



Armosa (2), usually grouped with the 
Bengal or Monthly Roses. Yet, on exami¬ 
nation, the stiffer growths and habit of plant 
see n to warrant its inclusion here. 

Baron Gonella (2) is a peculiar and yet 
pretty mixture of pink and lilac, the back of 
the petals shaded deep rose. It is a very dis¬ 
tinct kind. 

Baronne de Maynard (2) is one of the best 
of the rather small pure white Roses, and 
should be in every collection. The same may 
be said for 

Bocle de Neige (1), which resembles the 
last in some respects, but the blossoms are 
more regular ; in fact, some are as beautiful as 
a Camellia. Especially useful in autumn. 

Comtesse de Barbantanne (3), colour flesh- 
pink, of fair size, full, globular flower. 

J. B. M. Camm (1).—A grand Rose when it 
will open. Doubtless it would do well on a 
south wall; but I fear it will be a disappoint¬ 
ing kind if it docs not expand better than it 
did last summer. 

Kronprinzessi x Victoria ( 3 ) is a milk-white 
sport from the old favourite Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, and good it is, too, quite one of 
the best of the group. 

Lorna Doonk (3) flowers at times almost 
equal in size to those of Paul Neyron, of a rich 
carmine colour, tinted with magenta. The 


Rhododendron 


flowers. The colour is buff-rose; very effective 
in the mass. 

Queen of Bedders (3), flowers rich crimson, 
freely produced in autumn. 

Robusta (1), a Rose of extraordinary vigour. 
The colour, too, is excellent; quite as rich as 
in Louis Van Houtte. It is a splendid pillar 
Rose; also useful for the wild garden, or for a 
hedge. 

Sir Joseph Paxton (2), flowers bright rose, 
shaded with crimson ; large and full. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison (3). —This hardly 
needs a description, for it is so well known. 
Although raised in 1843, it still maintains its 
proud position as being one of the best garden 
Roses. At times its flowers come as shapely 
as in the Hybrid Tea Souvenir du President 
Carnot. It is a good market Rose for cutting 
in autumn. The climbing form is not to be 
despised, although I prefer the better coloured 
Pink Rover. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses on tall trees. — In reply to 
enquiry by “ Lochlin,” Feb. 14, p. 044, I had 
very good success in growing Roses on toll 


•i. (See page 23.) 


lengthening days are much in their favour. By 
planting in spring the plants continue growing 
in early autumn, which is a more convenient 
time for budding Tea Roses, where propagated 
in large quantities, as sufficient ripe buds are 
not always available in July.] 

Returning soil to seedling Briers after 
budding.—Do you advise returning the soil to seeniink, 
Briers immediately after they have been budded bo aa to 
completely cover the bui or not ?— Doubtful. 

[Unless the weather be very wet, the soil 
which is removed from around the “collar 
or stem of the Brier preparatory to budding 
should be returned immediately the buds are 
inserted, or at least when the row or line of 
Briers is completed, so as to entirely cover the 
bud. If the buds are well bound up with 
raffia the soil has no ill effect upon the inserted 
bud and it is a distinct advantage, preventing 
the root stem or collar from drying, as it must 
do if exposed to the sun. When budding is 
finished it is usual to remove the soil a £aj n * D 
order to see that the buds have taken, and tno 
stocks may be then left uncovered where 
budded until early November, when it is 
safest to return soil, and by so doing anort 
the buds pr 9 tection against severe frosts.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Himalayan rhododendrons in 

CORNWALL. 

I»fK splendid Sikkim Rhododendron (whose 
picture appears in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion) is now catalogued by the authorities 
QJider the title of K. Gritfithianum, but is 
almost universally known in gardens by its old 
l^me of R. Aucklandi. In the size of its 
flowers, which sometimes measure over 5 inches 
in diameter, no species, except, perhaps, R. 
Nuttalli, can rival it, while trusses of as many 
as nine blossoms are by no means uncommon. 
A large specimen, such as the Tremough plant 
(here shown), which exceeds 10 feet in height, 
is a glorious sight when in full bloom during 
the month of May, the hundreds of great white 
flowers being exquisitely beautiful in their 
snowy purity. There is, however, considerable 
divergence exhibited in the colour of blossoms 
of seedling plants, and many variations of tint 
may be noted by a visitor to different Cornish 
gardens while R. Aucklandi is in bloom. In 
one form the pure white flowers have a carmine 
spot enriching the base of their anthers. 
Such blossoms are borne by the finest example 
of R. Aucklandi in England, at Killiow, near 
Truro. This giant specimen, 12 feet in height 
and 22 feet in diameter, was procured in 1864 
as a small plant, and thus is over forty years 
old. In two gardens bushes of R. Aucklandi 
bearing rose-coloured blooms are to be seen. 
This Rhododendron is admittedly the most 
beautiful of the family. The late Rev. Henry 
Ewbank, of Rvde, Isle of Wight, wrote of it, 
few years back, as “the glory of the 
Himalayas, the cynosure of all beholders, the 
.:idoubted queen of all flowering shrubs.” 

One of the great drawbacks to this and 
-omc other species of Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
drons is that they arc tendor and can only be 
grown with contidence of success in exception¬ 
ally favoured localities in these islands. Mr. 
Ewbank lost two tine specimens of R. Aucklandi 
from frost at Ryde, a spot enjoying a compara¬ 
bly mild temperature. Shelter is the main 
leskferatum, and where this is provided by sur- 
unding trees many species maybe successfully 
-Mm, even as far north as Scotland, especially 
n the west coa<-t. It is, however, in southern 
Cornwall that these tender Rhododendrons are 
o be seen to best advantage, for there they 
grow luxuriantly and flower profusely year 
fter year. R. 1 ulconeri is a handsome species 
earing trusses of white, closely-set, bell- 
aped flowers in May. Its leaves, dark green 
ove and brownish-}ellow beneath, are very 
irge, sometimes being 18 inches in length and 
inebes in width. It forms splendid speci¬ 
mens, one in Cornwall having a height of 
.'2 feet and a diameter of 30 feet. This fcore 
over 1,000 bloom-trusses last year. R. argen- 
teum or grande is a fine flowering shrub, bearing 
white blossoms slightly tinted with green iu 
the interior about 3 inches in length, bell- 
sh&ped, with slightly spreading mouths having 
small blotches of deep purple at the base of 
eich cup. These are borne in large clusters, 
about 10 inches in diameter. The leaves are 
green with a silvery reverse. The largest 
specimen I know of is at Tregothnan and is 
16 feet in height. Last year it bore over 300 
bloom trusses. R. argenteum generally blooms 
towards the end of March, but some specimens 
flower considerably earlier. R. campylocar- 
pum bears pale yellow flowers in May and is a 
most profuse blossomer. Shiubs 6 feet to 
8 feet in height are not uncommon. R. bar- 
hatum and R Thompsoni are two fine Rhodo¬ 
dendrons bearing trusses of blood red flowers. 
U. Shilsoni, a hybrid between the last two, 
raided at Tremough, also has flowers of a deep 
re l tint over 2 inches across 

The finest collection of R. arboreum and its 
hybrids in England is to be seen at Tremough. 
These aie at their best about the middle of 
April. Many are from 25 feet to 30 feet in 
height. One majestic specimen of R. arboreum 
roseum is 25 feet high and 30 feet through. 
The trunk of this giant divides a little way 
above the ground into three stems, one of 
which is 3 feet in circumference. R. arboreum 
album and R.-a. cinnamomeum exceed 20 feet 
in height, the latter being in flower for two 

months. Numerous bear* 5 *" 1 u - 

been raised at. Tremougj 


mtifyl hybrids have 


somest being Beauty of Tremough, a cross 
between R. Aucklandi and R. Thompsoni. 
The flowers are soft pink in colour, and in form 
and size aremidw'ay between the two species. 
Mrs. Henry Shilson bears enormous trusses of 
pink bells of large size aDd some of the 
R. Thompsoni and R. barbatum seedlings are 
very lovely, one of the latter bearing conical 
trusses of rose-pink blooms with reflexed 
petals splashed with crimson. Of R. arboreum 
seedlings there are many of great merit, one 
flesh-tinted, another white with rose spots, and 
ft third, light pink profusely spotted, with 
flowers 4 inches across, being particularly 
attractive. 

A form of the hybrid known as R. Noble- 


between R. Edgeworthi and R. Gibsoni, 9 feet 
in height and 10 feet in diameter. Amongst 
other species often found in Cornish gardens are 
R. campanulatum, with pale lilac-pink flowers ; 
R. ciliatum, flesh ; R. cinuabarinum, bearing 
small long-tubed blossoms of purplish-red ; 
R. fulgeus, crimson-scarlet; and R. triflorum, 
yellow. The beautiful Pink Pearl, one of the 
mast charming of all Rhododendrons in the 
colour of its flowers, is also in some collections, 
but, as it is of recent introduction, the plants 
are necessarily small. S. W. Fitzhkrbekt. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pines near the sea.— Will you kindly wy if 
Conifers will grow well near the sea? [ Very w:U ; tome 



Rhododendron Aucklandi at Tremough. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, t Devon. 


anum, R. N. venustum, is the earliest of the 
race to commence flowering after being in 
bloom in October. In certain gardens the large 
flowers of R. Nuttalli, white, with primrose 
stain at the base of the cup, and fully 5 inches 
in diameter, mav be seen early in June, as may 
the yellowish-wliite blooms of R. Dalhousiae, 
both growing in the open air. Some of the 
so-called greenhouse Rhododendrons are also 
to be met with as large bushes in gardens, and 
I have seen such as the pale pink Countess of 
Haddington, a hybrid between R. Dalhousiae 
and R. ciliatum, 6 feet in height, and the 
sweet-scented white fragrantissimum and Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam, the former a cross between 
R. Edgeworthi and R. formosum, and the latter 


belter than elsewhere, as the Monterey Pine(P. insiynis), 
Monterey Cc press (Cupre-sstts macrocar pa), Corsican, and 
P. Pinaster. —Ed | I planted #ome laet autumn, they 
were very good wtll-rooted plants, and the soil was also 
good, as I had many tons oF fresh soil put on. The plants 
looked very well all last autumn, but are now looking 
very withered. I cannot understand how this should be, 
unless the sea air is injurious. Mv garden is well 
sheltered —Jam ks Kino., Southport. [Be sure your plants 
are not too old for transplanting, as Conifers often are in 
nurseries.— Ed.] 

The Sea Buckthorn.-1 have just learned from 
your correspondent, “X.,” in your issue of Feb. 21st, 
that Sea Buckthorn is a water-loving plant, which is a 
ereat blow to me, as I had evidently confused it with Box 
Thorn, and have planted it in the sunniest and driest corner 
of my garden. It was put in ip October. Kindly tell me 
if I had better transplant it at once, or whether by supply 
ing it copiously with weter you think I can make it 
live where it i«? Also, 1 Hafr only one plait, and 
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it has yellow berries on it now. Will it not bear these 
again unless I get a male plant as well?—D isappointed. 

[It will be far better to transplant your Sea 
Buckthorn at once into the moistest spot avail¬ 
able, although by copiously watering it it 
might be kept in hoalth, but this entails a good 
deal of attention, which cannot be always 
spared. As yours is a female plant, you cannot 
expect more berries without the interposition 
of the male form.] 

Black coating on Ivy-leaves.— Ivy growing on 
the pillars of my front gate has for some \ ears been 
covered with a black coating, and my gardener does 
nothing to remove it I enclo*e specimen. Can you say 
what it is, and what is the cure ?— Tyro. 

[You ought to prune your Ivy in close to the 
wall, and thus allow tho young growth to 
form. After you have pruned it, syringe it 
well with an insecticide, as the old leaves 
are covered with scale. Burn all the prunings. 
The coating on the leaves is caused by tho 
scale. ] 

Cedar blown down.— A noble Cedar of Lebanon 
was uprooted in a gale. As it is called a very fine one for 
the North of England and is most picturesquely placed, l 
am anxious to replant, if possible. Is there any hope that 
the roots will take hold again, and what should be done 
to secure the tree against future gales?— C. C. J. 

| It is of no U9e to attempt to replant your Cedar, and 
the only thing that you can do is to plant a young 
specimen.— Ed. J 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Watercress.—I have a pond about 
feet long and 15 feet wide. Water runs in and out 
through it. Can I grow Watercres 1 , and when should 
1 plant it?—W atercress. 

[You can grow Watercress very well in your 
pond if the water be not too deep and the 
oottom be of soil that will suit the Cress. 
Generally in making beds good soil is placed 
on the bottom, water being first shut off, then 
planted with Cress cuttings. The water is 
then allowed to flow over gently, until it is from 
6 inches to 1) inches deep. Such beds last 
about three years. They are then allowed to 
run dry, cleaned out, fresh soil put in, and re¬ 
planted. Perhaps your best course, as you 
may not like to see your entire pond full of 
Cress, as it becomes unsightly and unpleasant 
in the autumn, would be to fix some stout 
boards on end, 6 feet from one side, and across 
the ends to the bank, draw out the water, then 
put in a bed of soil, plant the Cress cuttings 
about 9 inches apart, then let the water in 
gently, but always allow a little flow in and 
out to keep the water sweet. You may get 
Cre 3 s seed and sow it on the soil, if you prefer, 
but Cress cuttings give tho quickest returns. 
You can do this at once.] 

Potato tubers for planting- — Should seed 
Potatoes be large, or are those the s»/e of a Walnut in its 
hu«k suitable ?—P. W. 


[The sets which are whole and range from 
2 oz. to 3 oz. in weight give the best results. 
Tubers not larger than a Walnut will in good 
ground often give a good crop, but they should 
be allowed to carry one shoot or stem to each 
plant only. They may be planted in the rows 
12 inches apart, but larger tubers need from 
14 inches to lfl inches between each other, 
according to their top growth. As to large 
tubers, if they 7 run from 4 oz. to (i oz., or even 
much larger, they should be cut into from two to 
three sets before they are planted, taking care 
that each set has at least one good eye or shoot 
attached. It is best to out large tubers twenty- 
four hours before planting, giving them a light 
dusting with lime or soot to holp the cut sur¬ 
faces to dry off and harden quickly. Generally 
whole tubers give better results than cut 
ones do.] 

Liquid-manure.—I have come to a new garden, 
which has about a fool of pretty good light soil upon the 
top of pure yellow sand, and I am anxious to improve it. 
I have given it a good deal of farmyard manure, hut I 
have a quantity of fowl - manure and Bhould like to 
utilise it. but I know it can be overdone. I have a large 
cask that I could fill with water poured over a quantity of 
manure. Would you kindly tell me if it would be quite 
safe to water my garden, say twice a week, with this 
water greatly diluted ?—M. S. E. 


[When crops are growing and the soil is 
moderately dry there is no better method of 
feeding than by giving them occasional soak- 
of liquid manure. But this should not be 


mgs ol 

given when there is much rain, as in that case 
its effects would be mV. MoiKV ’ or 
given when 
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Neither should it be 
again the 




liquid is much lost. Yet that is the very time 
its application should do most good. In that 
case have the ground on which tho crop is 
growing well soaked with water over night 
and follow with liquid manure in the morning. 
For any crops one small soaking per week is 
better than two or three good waterings. You 
should get a couple of large casks or tubs for 
your liquid manure. Put tho fowls’ manure 
loose into coarse bags, and if you can add to a 

g allon of it half that quantity of soot, it will 
o of great use. That quantity should suflice 
for six gallons of water. It' you have two 
casks one lob is soaking whilst the other is 
being used.] 

Manuring Potatoes —l have a fair-sized garden 
whi b I ain going to plant with Potatoes, the seed coming 
from Scotland. What ia the best artificial manure ? The 
garden is rather poor soil and of a heavy nature, hut it 
had a heavy crop of white Mustard dug in last back end. 
—Z. Y. X. 

[As you have dug into your Potato ground a 
growing crop of Mustard, that should furnish 
an ample quantity of nitrogen. You will, 
therefore, mostly need phosphates and potash to 
help your Potato plants to form good tubers. 
You should obtain bone-flour (superphos¬ 
phate) and kainit (potash), usiDg at the rate of 
5 lb. of the first and 3 lb. of the second per 
rod, well mixing it first. If to this you could 
add 10 lb. to 14 lb. of wood-ashes or half that 
quantity of soot, then apply it to the furrows 
as you planted the tubers, that should prove 
to be a very helpful dressing. A good method 
of planting is to dig and plant at the same 
time, puttiug the sets into furrowH, made from 
2 feet to 2A feet apart and 4 inches deep, as 
the digging proceeds. If the dressing bo thus 
strewn in with the tubers it begins to dissolve 
in time for tho young roots to utilise it, and 
thus greatly helps quick, strong growth ] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The interest and beauty 
of an English garden largely consist in the 
constant change which is going on around us. 
It is just as true in the conservatory as it is 
outside. One race of plants follows another in 
rapid succession, so that there is not time to 
feel weary. We are now in the midst of the 
bulbs, which are usually' associated with 
Holland, but which in the future will, to a 
large extent at any rate, be grown in favour¬ 
able districts in our own country. Though 
bulbs are, or may be, a special feature, there 
are many other things of more or less notice, 
the matter being, of course, in the hands of or 
under the influence of the cultivator. Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens are, to a 
limited extent, still with us, but the interest 
just now is centred round the newly opening 
buds of Azaleas, both Indian and Jaimnese. 
Lilacs, Prunus triloba, Dielytras, Doutzias, and 
other forced things are fresh and attractive, 
and there are much freshness and beauty also 
in the Acacias, where several varieties are 
grown. Acacia Riceana and A. armata are 
just now masses of bloom, and there are others. 

I never go into a conservatory where there are 
flue specimen Camellias but I wish they were 
more common, for they add much to the bright¬ 
ness of tho house in winter, though of no use 
according to our present ideas for cutting. 
The early-flowering Pelargoniums are in bud, 
and Ivy Pelargoniums trained up walls or over 
arches are in bud, and in a short time will be 
masses of blossom. Fuchsias are breaking into 
growth, and Roses are among the choicest gifts 
the conservatory offers. Of course, many of 
the Roses have been helped on in heat, and are 
brought into the conservatory just as the buds 
are opening. This enables us to deni better 
with tho green-fly, which is so partial to the 
Rose in its young fresh state. There is no 
remedy under glass for insects like the 
vaporiser. Outside Tobacco-powder is among 
the best and cheapest things to use. All 
plants will require more waterand more venti¬ 
lation now, and rearrange with a view to make 
changes as often as possible. 

Stove. —Old plants of Dracamas may be 
cut down and the stems cut into single joints 
and used as cuttings. With warmth and mois¬ 
ture pretty well every cutting will root. Cut 
tings of Crotons and other stove shrubs will 
root now plunged in bottom heat and kept 
close. I nave frequently rooted cuttings cl 


Crotons, Ficus elastica, and other similar 
things in moist Cocoa-fibre, simply placing the 
ends of the cuttings in the moist bed, and 
when rooted potting them up and plunging 
the pots in the warm bed till established. The 
variegated variety of Ficus radicans makes a 
pretty basket plant. The old tine-leaved 
Cissus discolor does well in a basket. Cuttings 
of either the firm, ripe shoots or the young 
wood will root now in heat. The spring is the 
best time to start a few plants for tilling 
baskets. Tho pretry little Indian Grass (Pani- 
cum variegatum) is very useful for draping the 
sides and bottoms of baskets. Baskets maybe 
filled with Achimencs when the young plants 
have grown *2 inches or so. They should be 
started in heat, but later, when well-estab¬ 
lished, they may be taken to the conservatory. 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans is a very pretty and 
distinct u'arm-house plant for winter flowering. 
The plant is not new'. I remember bujing a 
plant at Henderson's Pine-Apple nursery in 
1855. When well grown it is a very striking 
thing and is easily propagated. 

Ferns under glass. — Old, exhausted 
plants should be thrown out and the young 
plants growm on and encouraged. Maiden¬ 
hairs which have been picked from all the 
winter should have a rest. It is better to raise 
young plants from spores, as they possess more 
vigour than by division of old crow'n9 which 
have been more or less exhausted by supplying 
fronds for decoration through the winter. 
Everybody wants a few fronds of Maiden hair 
to mix with the flow'ers, and so the old plants 
where much decoration is done get exhausted 
and need rest. This is a good time to work up 
a stock of Adiantum Farleyense and other 
Ferns which do not produce spores. It is best 
to cut up into single crowns, and as far as 
possible rather young plants should be used for 
prolongation, as the crow'ns of large, old plants 
are usually w r eak, and take a long time to make 
good specimens. The Gymnogrammas, with 
heat and moisture, soon make good specimens, 
and, therefore, when the old plants aro 
exhausted, if there are young plants coming on 
it will be better to throw out the old plants. 
One or two worn-out plants in a house will 
spoil the character of the collection, and I am 
always an advocate for quickly clearing out all 
worn-out and weakly stuff, unless it is some¬ 
thing very rare and choice which cannot easily 
be replaced, then, of course, every effoit should 
be made to restore the plant to health. This 
is the season for repotting many things, and it 
will be noted that the chief cause of failure, 
when there are failures, arises from bad 
drainage and using poor compost. If anything 
like a general rule could be laid down it would 
be to this effect. Strong-rooted plants should 
have a considerable proportion of turfy loam of 
the best quality, and the delicate-rooted fibrous 
peat, with a little leaf mould. In all cases 
clean sand should be used freely, and tho 
watering should be in very careful hands till 
the roots have occupied the new soil. 

Thinning Grapes.— One wants to know 
the Vines aud what they are capable oi doing 
before he can thin Grains properly. If the 
berries are thinned to provide for large-sized 
berries, and they do not reach the anticipated 
size, there will be loose, flabby bunches. 
Something can bo done with stimulants, but if 
these are used too freely there is danger of 
injuring the colour. 

Window gardening.— Repot anything 
which requires fresh soil. Be careful with the 
drainage of the pots. Press the soil in firmly 
and leave space enough at the top to permit 
the easy application of water. Sow seeds in 
pots or boxes and cover with squares of glass. 
Cuttings will do under like conditions. 

Outdoor garden —It is generally neces¬ 
sary bo do a little pruning to evergreen shrubs 
at this season—so far, at least, as the removal 
of straggling shoots, which, if permitted to 
grow, will spoil the symmetry of the bushes. 
Dual leaders may be removed from conifers. 
Of course, spring-flowering evergreens, such 
as Berberis, should only be pruned after flower¬ 
ing. The common Holly-leaved Barberry 
makes a very suitable dwarf shrub for planting 
under trees, and if pruned after flowering it 
will contipue in good condition. Roses are 
making rapid growth, and one is tempted to 
| bg&TiC pruning e-ome of the more vigorous 
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growers, especially in sheltered spots. The 
only thing which stays our hand is the doubt 
about the weather in the near future. If we 
prune and the back eyes start and are dnm- 
aged by frosty winds before March is out, we 
shall regret pruning. The rule in pruning is 
to cut to dormant buds, and this means, in 
some instances, cutting rather hard back. 
W’ith the weakly growers this will not matter 
much, as we shall prune pretty hard under any 
nrcumstances. Everything planted now in 
the way of trees, shrubs, and Roses, should bo 
puddled in. This drives out the air and fixes 
the roots firmly in the soil. This is a good 
season to add to the rock garden hardy Ferns, 
and alpine plants will move well in March in 
suitable weather. Hardy Poppies, both the 
Oriental and Iceland, will move well now. 
Several improved varieties oi the Oriental 
Poppies have been raised and are now cheap. 

Fruit garden. —Give Strawberry planta¬ 
tions a dressing of soot and lime mixed together. 
This will act as an insecticide, especially in the 
matter of slugs and snails, and the mixture has 
some value as a manure, especially the soot. 
New plantations of Strawberries may be made 
now, if the ground was not in a condition for 
planting in the autumn. Where spring plant¬ 
ing is adopted very good crops of Onions have 
been grown between the rows of Strawberries, 
especially where the Onions are sown in boxes 
under glass and, when sufficiently hardened off, 
planted out, one row of Onions between each 
two rows of Strawberries. The blossoms of 
Pear-trees, pyramids and others, aro forward, 
more so, indeed, than those of Peaches and 
Apricots, and the chances are the blossoms will 
suffer. If nob already done, recently planted 
Raspberries should be cub down to near the 
ground to give them a chance to make stroug 
canes next season. Superlative is a good variety 
for dessert, as the fruits are large and of good 
flavour. Autumn-bearing Raspberries aro cub 
down close to the ground after bearing, as the 
crop is taken from the young canes which rise 
direct from the base every spring. It may be 
necessary to dust a little more lime and soot 
over Gooseberry-bushes if the birds aro attack¬ 
ing the buds. Fishing nets are suitable for 
sheltering the blossoms of fruit-trees, but must 
be strained bight to poles. 

Vegetable garden. — Celery seeds 
should be sown in heat. If many plants are 
required make up a small hot-bed. Place 
therein 4 inches of good soil and sow the seeds 
thinly. Prick out when large enough. Never 
permit Celery plants to suffer from want of 
water. The bed for Celery need not be very 
hot. A bed of leaves answers well. For the 
earliest crop the plants may be pricked into 
boxes and afterwards planted out under glass 
and blanched by means of paper. Crops 
coming on under glass, such as Carrots, 
Potatoes, Lettuces, French Beans, etc., must 
be carefully watered and occasionally a little 
stimulant may bo placed in the water. I have 
used a good many kinds of artificial or chemical 
manures, but I am inclined to think that a 
good sample of Peruvian guano is equal to 
anything. Of course, it is not well to tie 
oneself down to any one kind of manure. 
Nearly all kinds of vegetables may be sown or 
plajited now, when the weather is suitable, 
except French or Kidney Beans, which must 
still be raised under glass. Cucumbers and 
Melons may be planted out now for succession 
in warm-houses or in well-made hotbeds. Pro¬ 
vide for salading by sowing plonty of Lottucos 
and setting out plants from seed beds. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March IfJth .—Sowed more Peas, including 
second earlios, and a good kind of Marrow to 
come in succession. Spinach is sown from 
time to time as required, but the autumn-sown 
Spinach will remain in condition till June. 
Cucumbers are coming on abundantly, but 
nothing will be permitted to hang long. If 
the fruits are left on the plants to get very 
large the plants soon get exhausted. Sowed 
hardy annuals. Pricked off Petunias and 
Verbenas. Potted off seedling Cyclamens. 

March 17th .—This is the^season for putting 
in cuttings of what ai ^ ' ' "" 

lJigitized b 


is the season for putting 
sojt^jo^cd 


plants for beautifying the outdoor garden. 
Much of this work has already been done, but 
the work still goos on, for many plants are 
required. Seedlings also of many kinds are 
being raised for the same object, and every 
house and pit, where there is warmth, are full 
of young stock that will, when established, be 
transferred to cool places to harden before 
going out. This is interesting work, for when 
young plants aro in a thriving condition there 
is pleasure in noting their progress. 

March ISth .—Tho daily work in the fruit- 
houses includes the disbudding or thinning 
the shoots of Vines and Peaches of the later 
houses, and tying down and stopping the 
shoots when tho bunches of Grapes are visible. 
In the earliest pot-Vine-house tho Grajics have 
been thinned, and top-drossings of rich com- 

E Dst are placed within reach of the roots. 

iquid-manure is also given, but with caution. 
Night temperature when this stage is reached 
remains seasonably steady between 6“) degs. 
and 60 degs., with ventilation to moet the 
necessities of each case. 

March 19th .—All the fruit-trees on walls 
where the blossoms are expanding have been 
sheltered with fishing-nets. Sowed more Melon 
aud Cucumber-seeds. Planted more Broad 
Beans and sowed more Peas. Sowed more 
Sweet Peas. Finished pruning and training 
Figs on wall. The branches have been trained 
thinly. Sowed main crop of Celery in frames 
where there is a little bottom-heat. The 
earliest sown Celery has beon pricked out in 
boxes. 

March 20th . — Gathered Royal Sovereign 
Strawberries. Shall have a regular succession 
under glass now till fruit can be gathered out¬ 
side. Made up another Mushroom bed and 
introduced more Seakale roots to Mushroom- 
house. Rows of Seakale outside havo l>een 
ridged up with burnt earth for blanching. 
Stirred surface of bulb and other beds of spring 
flowers. Sowed a few hardy annuals. Potted 
off Lobelias and other bedding plants. 

March.il hI .—Pruned winter-floweringHeaths 
and Epacrises. Top-dressed and trained Cu¬ 
cumbers. All Strawberries in pots when the 
fruits are sot are thinned to about a dozen 
fruits on each plant. Liquid-manure is given 
frequently. Shifted on Fuchsias and put in 
more Fuchsia cuttings. Top-dressed part of 
rockery with a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. Put in more Dahlia cuttings. Cut up 
some of the old roots and potted the divisions. 


BOOKS. 

“THE BOOK OF THE WILD 
GARDEN.” * 

Of the making of gardening books there is now 
no end, owing, no doubt, to the publishers 
having taken a notion that it is a fashionable 
subject; and so we have a rain of books, some 
of them devoted to a very small part of the 
subject. This, however, is a little book by 
one who knows the hardy flowers of his country 
well, and it may be taken as a trustworthy 
statement of what is possible, especially in the 
charming country in which the writer lives— 
that is, in the best part of the south. If the 
writer errs at all it is in putting in a few 
doubtful things that would not have much 
chance in other parts of the country—Daphne 
Cneorum, for instance—and occasionally things 
not quite hardy, except in that genial county 
of Cornwall. 

The true “wild garden ” should, of course, 
contain only really hardy things, as one of the 
most unsatisfactory things in gardening is the 
death of plants after severe winters. Besides, 
all these tender things want protection, which 
should be impossible in the wild garden. As 
an example of tho author’s style we quote the 
following :— 

"The meaning of the term ‘wild garden' has been 
wilfully misinterpreted for their own ends by the advocates 
cf the artificial, as opposed to the natural in garden design 
They have taken the dictionary synonym of ‘disorderly’— 
the most misleading adjective that could be selected—as 
descriptive of the condition of the wild gardens, whereas 
there is no sign of disorder on a thoroughly planned and 
planted example, which has for its pattern Nature in her 
most attractive guise. In the flower-enamelled alpine 
meadows there is no disorder, and in the forests of the 
tropics—though superabundant vigour is expressed in 
every growing thing—each giant liana and huge frond fill 


* "The Book of the Wild Garden,” by 8. W. Kitzherbert. 
John Lane, London and New’ York, 


its appointed place in the picture without any suggestion 
of confusion. It is when Nature reasserts her sway in 
spots which man has ceased to cultivate that the tangle 
of Brambles and Nettles merits the term ‘disorder.’ In 
the wild garden, for which, perhaps, ‘ untilled garden 
would be a descriptive title, less liable to misconstruction, 
nature’s scheme is not remodelled, but only supplemented 
by the addition of such absent native plants or hardy 
exotic subjects os may add attractiveness to the view.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—^Owns* and answer* are inserted in 
GURDEnife free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrwih9, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLUDiR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardhmnq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance qf date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages cf colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
<rom several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The difference, between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Camellia (Aster).— Keep the 
Camellia under glass, with an occasional syringing in 
order that it may complete its new growth, after which— 
say in June—it can be stood out-of-doors and removed 
under cover again before the frosts come. When out-of- 
doors regular attention to watering is very necessary. 

Sauromatum guttatum (Sal /).—Shake the root 
entirely clear of the old soil and repot in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. After this give just enough water 
to keep the soil slightly moist till growth recommences, 
when more must be given. A greenhouse temperature is 
beet for the Sauromatum, failing which it may be grown 
in a window of the dwelling house. 

Plants from British Columbia (Cyprus'.— This 
is a large region and is not yet explored os regards its 
flora; but you may be sure there are a good many 
flowers in it worth having, such as the Calochorti. 
There is no flora of that region published that we know 
of, and your main hope will be in local information, 
and picking up any seeds or bulbs you see. 

Begonias in pots (Roses).—On e-year-old tubers are 
the best for growing on. They may be potted at first into 
3-inch pots, shifting them into 0-inch pots later on. A 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould with some 
■and and a little w’ell-rotted manure will grow’ Begonias 
well. As the pots get full of roots a little weak liquid- 
manure occasionally will be of great Assistance. 

The Cinnamon-tree ( W . de P. Sauna).— This is 
Cinnamomuin zeylanicum, and belongs to the Laurel 
family. It is a small evergreen tree, richly clothed with 
beautiful shining leaves, usually somewhat glaucous 
beneath, and hearing panicles of greenish flowers with a 
disagreeable odour. In this country it must be grown in 
the stove. The Cinnamon of commerce is the bark of the 
above. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums ( W. B. 

Greensill).—Good early Chrysanthemums are Mme. Marie 
Masse, mauve pink ; Rabhie Burns, cerise pink, tipped 
gold : Ralph Curtis, creamy-white ; Crimson Marie Masse ; 
Horace Martin, yellow ; Francois Vuillermet, lilac-pink ; 
Mme. Casimir-Perier, pink and white; Harvest Home, 
crimson; Lemon queen, deep yellow ; Henri Yvon, 
yellow tinted rose ; Harold Oliver, soft pink ; and Alice 
Butcher, red shaded orange. 

Worms in lawn ( Margaret Whitten). —Worms are 
the cause. Lime-water is the best remedy. Pour 2 gallons 
of water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or if more is wanted 
use the s»me proportions. Stir this well up, and let the 
liquid stand for 4$ hours. Water the lawn through a 
rosed watering-can with the clear liquid in damp weather, 
giving a good soaking on the evening succeeding that on 
which a good watering has been given. This will bring 
the worms to the surface, when they may be swept up 
and cleared away. 

Double PrimroBes(Brt/f>aia).—The reproduction of 
double Primroses by seed is impossible, as they never bear 
any seed. The double kinds are more delicate than the 
single ones, and require more care. The development of 
healthy foliage after flowering should he the aim of those 
who wish to succeed with them. They require a slightly 
shaded aud sheltered position in borders of light, rich 
vegetable soil, spreading Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaf-mould 
over the roots during the summer to prevent the plants 
being dried up too rapidly. It is best to plant them iri 
some spot where they need never be disturbed, except for 
the purpose of division. There is a natural tendency to 
deterioration, and unless double Primroses are kept 
healthy by change of soil and position and dividing, they 
are sure to fail. Two points are important—growing 
them in masses, and protection from strong and cutting 


Grafting: Oranges (G. Crossley ).—Grafting may be 
done in March by cutting the plants down to clean stems a 
few inches high, then getting wood from good trees 
and affixing it to the stock in the usual way. That is hardly 
work for the amateur, however, as it may fail, and you 
w’ould lose all. If your Oranges are seedlings, better grow 
them on, shifting them, if need be, into pots a size larger 
than the present ones, using a compost of sweet turfy 
loam, v,’it|i some peat, leaf-soil!,-and sajnd. Keep the plants 
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close for a week or two, then in June stand them outdoors 
to ripen the summer shoots. They will bloom In a year or 
two. You must keep them very clean, as oranges are 
very liable to attacks of scale. 

Trees and bushes bearing fruit (E. O'Connell). 
—It is not jKjstdble to say just when fruit trees and bushes 
two years planted will fruit, as so much depends on prun¬ 
ing, on their culture, and local conditions. But generally 
there is reason to expect a little fruit, the third year, and 
rather more in successive years os the trees and bushes 
grow. When first planted all trees and bushes should be 
rather hard cut back. That is needful to give them a 
good rootholdand start the first year. After that, pruning 
may be lessened and directed to the formation of fruit- 
buds or spurs. Where trees or bushes make only strong 
wood growth then fruiting is remote. Red and amber 
Currants have to be hard-pruned each year after they have 
become of good size. Black Currants nted to be thinned 
only, the points of the stronger shoots being just shortened. 
Gooseberries need similar treatment. Seasons have much 
to do in inducing trees and bushes to form fruiting wood. 

Growing: an Orange-tree (Aster).—The small 
Orange-tree is doubtless one of those grown on the 
Continent, of which great numbers studded with fruits 
are every year sent to this country. They are grown in a 
very light soil, principally composed of leaf-mould, in 
which they flourish for a time, but after a season or 
two repotting is necessary, otherwise they become too 
weak to flower. We should advise you to repot your 
plant, but before doing so take away as much of the old 
soil as you can w ithout iniury to the roots. When this is 
done you will probably find that the remaining ball of 
earth can without difficulty be put into the same-sized 
t, and if so do not use a larger one, as overpotting must 

/ uarded against. A mixture of equal parts of loam 
leaf-mould, or peat, with a liberal sprinkling of sand, 
will form a very suitable compost for Oranges. It may be 
grown altogether in a fairly light position in the conser¬ 
vatory, taking care to keep the soil moderately moist, but 
avoid overwatering. An occasional syringing during the 
summer is very beneficial. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mouldy Rhubarb (Somerton ).—The cause of your 
forced Rhubarb stems becoming so affected by a white 
mould or fungus is that jou covered up the crowns far too 
early in the winter, generating with the leaf covering a 
little warmth, which soon died away, leaving the mass 
and the air cold and damp. Had the roots been lifted 
from the ground and placed in a heated shed and in the 
dark, no such attack of mould would have occurred. 
With roots in the open ground, we think it to be quite 
early enough to place pots, boxes, or tubs over them, 
packing round them leaves or litter to exclude light, if 
done in February, as then the crowns naturally push 
grow’th that i9 at once rapid and strong. Your best 
course is to remove all litter and pots, pull all stems, dust 
the crowns freely with lime, then allow growth to follow 
naturally; evidently also did you lift the roots, divide 
them, then replant in fresh, rich soil, you would find 
l rowih to be much stronger. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. L. Evans.— The insects you sent are specimens 
of Llpura ambulans. See reply to “<>. D." in this 

week's issue, p. 16.- Martha.— You can prune your 

Roses at once, but as you give no varieties, it is im¬ 
possible to sav how to do it. Roses .— 2. See article in 

our issue of Dec. 27th, 1902, page :>03. re “ Hardy Flower¬ 
ing Plants for Shady Positions." 3, You cannot do better 
than in such a house grow some of our native hardy 
Ferns. - M. S. C.— Quite iropoesible to say without see¬ 
ing the girden and the soil.- B. H .—See reply to 

“ Romneva ’ in our issue of Feb. 28th, rc “Romneya 
Ooulteri," and reply to “R. E. L.,” re “Pruning Pyrus 
japoniea" in same issue, page 676. We hope to give an 

article on Blue Hydrangeas in a coming issue.- P. H .— 

Syringe your Apple-trees with the caustic alkali wash 
referred to in our issue of March 7, p. 14, in answer to 

“Trimmer."- Mrs. E. Brown.— See reply to “Amateur," 

re “Roses Planted last November," Feb. 28, p. 671.- 

C. A’. —Kindly send a specimen of the weed you mention. 

- White Heather , Hants.— Certainly cover up jour trees 

as advised in a recent issue, if the flowers are opening. 

- Mrs. A. Gray —Sow such annuals as Godetias, 

Candytuft, Escholtzias, Yiscarias, Clarkias, Linum, etc., 
in the open air in April, as they cannot be transplanted 
with any hope of success. You ought to put in the cut¬ 
tings of the Chrysanthemums at once, and when these are 
well-rooted throw away the old plants, which are seldfin 

grown on the second year.- F. S. Paul.— Many thanks. 

You should get Hobday’s "Villa Gardening” from this 

office, price 6a. 6d., poet free.- Hillside.— A more suit- 

ab e place for a hardy fernery you could not have.- 

A. Reed. —We think you should cover the wall with the 
best of the silver and golden variegated Ivies, as such 

would do well and be always bright.- Regular Reader. 

—The Lady’s Slipper is the English name for Cypripedium. 

- Peris.— All depends on what season of the year the 

show is held. Send specimens of your Cucumber-leaves 
and we can better help you. - St. Amu Quite im¬ 

possible to say, as you give us no idea as to where the 
plant is being grown. We should, however, imagine that 

the plant is being kept too cold.-H\ R. Ross. — See 

note in this week's issue, page 16.- H. L. May.—Yea, 

the plants you suggest would answer very w’ell, or you 
can try a groundwork of Tuberous Begonias if you would 

like a change.- Constant Reader.— See article on “ Roses 

tor Arches," in our issue of March 7th, page 8 , In which 

the pruning of the Rambler Roses is dealt with.- R. W. 

Smith —Quite impossible to advise unless you give the 
name of the Apple. In all probability it is not a late- 

keeping Apple.- M. L.—Tac bulb to which you refer is 

probably Nerine flexuosa.- A Subscriber for Ten Years. 

—They will bloom in time, as they want time to get estab¬ 
lished. The flower-buds were on the plants when you 

bought them, having been formed the previous year.- 

Lillington. —2, Your best plan will be to add some heavy 
loam, peat, and rough sand, filling this into the pockets 
for the plants as you form the rock work ; 3, It is very 
probably slugs that are eating your Fern fronds. Hunt 

for them in the evening with a candle.- M. L.— Not a 

gardening question. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxiho 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of Jlowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— E. Ballard.— The Cluster Pine 

(Pinu* Pinaster).- A Constant Reader .—TSpurge 

Laurel (Daphne Laureola).- J. 0. D. — l. Sedum reran- 

gnlare; 2, Pulmonaria officinalis.- White Heather. 

Hants. —I, Crown Anemone (Anemone coronaria); 2, 
Narcistiift Polyanthus var.; 3 Looicera sp., flowers dried 
ud Yarmouth Reader —1 and 2, Specimens insuffi¬ 
cient ; 3, Daphne Mezereon : 4, a young growth of a Tree- 

Paeony.- A Constant Render.—The lesser Duckweed 

(I^mna minor). We -hould advbe you to get some young 

ducks, as they will help to keep down the weed.- 

Fieldfare.— Evidently a form of G. nivalis in which the 
segments are very much cut We should like to have seen 

some of the leaves as well as the flowers.- Lake.—We 

cannot name plants from leaves only. 

Name of fruit.— A. D. IF.—Your Apple is e\i- 
dently Itymer, but the fruits are email. 


Catalogues received.— T. S. Ware and Co, 

Feltham, Middlesex. — List of Plants, etc. -E. P. Dixon 

and Sons, Hull .—Farm Seed Lut for 19 o,l -Cooper, 

Taber, and Co.. Southwark-street, London, S.E. — Whole¬ 
sale Catalogue. -Edward Rodman, Hail*ham, Sussex — 

List of Cactus Dahlias -Four Oaks Nursery and Garden 

Sundries Cj., Sutton Coldfield .—Manual for IMS. 

“Alpine Flowers for Gardens.”—A 

new edition of this book, long out of print, 
will shortly be published by Mr. John Murray, 
and may be obtained from all booksellers. It 
in revised, considerable additions have been 
made, and many alpine and mountain shrubs 
added, the author thinking these give the 
best and most enduring of rock gardens for 
many situations. 

CHI VERS Gold Medal JELLIES. 

CHIVERS Gold Medal JELLIES. 

“ Leave nothing to be desired. Th* (Jurr*. 
“Leave nothing to te desired. Thr ijnetn. 

FLAVOURED with RIPE FRCIT JUICES. 
FLAVOURED with IUPE FRUIT JUICES. 

“ Ma le with Scrupulous Care. - '— Madam'. 
"Mile with Scrupulous Care." Madxntt. 
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"THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

To everyone who takes an interest in flowers it cannot fail to t»e both valu¬ 
able and pleasing. It is crowded with illustrations, some of them printed in 
colours ; the frontispiece deserves framing. Every garden lover should send at 
once for a copy of the ManuaL 

“THE SPHERE.” 

The well-known “ Manual of Horticulture,” issued by the Kelways of Lang- 
port, has once more made its appearance. It runs into *322 pages, and contains 
everything that one can possibly w’ish to plant in a garden. It is beautifully 

? rinted, and opens with a frontispiece in colours of Kklway’s lovely new Tree 
aeonies, from the painting of Sophia Miller. A most engaging verisimilitude is 
given to the publication by the excellent reproduction of flowers and plants 
from photographs. 

"THE QUEEN." 

The beauty of its illustrations, more especially the mo3t artistic chromo¬ 
lithographs, which give a good idea of the delicate colouring of the l\eonics and 
other flowers; every page profusely illustrated with photographs of flowers, 
vegetables, etc. ; clear and practical advice on their sj>ecial needs and cultivation 
being also given throughout the book ; so that with this Manual at hand there 
is little need for further guidance in the cultivation of herbaceous plants, as well 
as fruits, bulbs, and vegetables. Instructions on the prevention and cure of 
Potato disease, the grouping and arrangement of the herbaceous borders (with 
an elaborate plan to fill a place), and most suggestive essays on the wild garden, 
alpine rock gardens, colour effects (advocating breadth of harmonious colouring 
rather than heterogeneous mass of plants put in at haphazard) ; the planting of 
absolutely hardy gardens which will retain their beauty for years, and many 
kindred subjects, are all to be found in these pages, making this Manual an 
invaluable book for all w r ho desire to beautify their gardens in the best possible 
way. The fascinating Manual is one which lovers of the gentle art of gardening 
should hasten to add to the literature of their favourite hobby. 

"AMATEUR CARDENINC.” 

Quite a work of art, unsurpassed for the beauty and variety of its illustra¬ 
tions, and in the nature and arrangement of its literary contents. Some idea 
of its size may be gathered from the fact that it consists of 322 quarto pages and 
weighs just 2 lb. 


3VOTICBS = 

“LADIES’ FIELD.” 

This valuable work of horticultural reference ... Of the admirable 
manner in which this work is produced, it would he impossible to speak too 
highly. It is a very mine of useful information about all that pertains to both 
fruit and flower gardens, and the illustrations are as interesting as they are 
beautiful. 

"IRISH FIELD.” 

Artistically turned out. In its style, matter, and illustrations this book is 
simply perfect, and should be in the hands of all who lake an interest in horti¬ 
culture. The information given as to the treatment of all the popular flowers, 
etc., will be found invaluable. 

"HEARTH AND HOME.” 

Practically useful, comprehensively representative, artistically got up, and 
most subtly tempting. An excellent guide to gardening. It contains nearly 
three hundred quarto pages, beaut ifully illustrated. It is good reading through¬ 
out, and those pages which are dedicated to the description of hirdy perennials, 
from which one may gather cut blossoms in generous armfuls, arc very fascina¬ 
ting reading. At the beginning of each list of these flowers one is taught what 
soil they like, how it should be mixed and prepared, how the plants should l>e 
set in it, how soon they may ho expected to flower, nnd how they should l>e 
treated generally throughout their growing period. Then comes the delightful 
list with full description of size and colour, fragrance and idiosyncratic qualities. 
Indeed, the book is in itself a complete flower and vegetable gardening guide, 
with a great deal more than mere cultural directions thrown in. It must always 
l>ro\o to be the greatest help to all amateurs and other gardeners. 

THE VISCOUNTESS CALWAY, IN “THE ONLOOKER.” 

A beautiful Manual, which to me is more thrilling than any sensational novel. 

'‘COUNTRY LIFE." 

Full of interesting facts concerning, and delightful illustrations of, plants 
and flowers. 

“MADAME." 

A complete handbook in every’ part of gardening. 


Price Is. 6d., Post Free. 

322 quarto pages, 256 Illustrations. 

KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT, SOMERSET 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 
(Reply to “Ebok,” “ R. Foster,” “C. L.,” 
and “F. D. H. B.”) 

It has been our custom for many years to give 
in the early spring season detailed lists of both 
new and old varieties of Chrysanthemums, in 
which we have endeavoured to meet the 
requirements of readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated respecting the question of stopping 
and timing their plants. We believe that the 
information has oeen very helpful to many, 
aud this view is emphasised by tho repetition, 
each succeeding spring, of enquiries from 
readers as to what they shall do with their 
plants. We have already replied to several 
querists in detail, and at tho time of writing 
have received quite a number of others asking 
somewhat similar questions. As the columns 
of Gardening Illustrated cater for all phases 
of gardening, it would bo unfair for too large 
a share of attention and space also to be 
devoted to the Chrysanthemum, to the ex¬ 
clusion of other matters of equal importance to 
other readers. We, therefore, propose to lay 
down a few simple rules regarding the question 
under notice, which, if followed by those who 
are anxious to do the best that is possible with 
these plants, cannot fail to have good results 
in the end. 

When giving information regarding the 
treatment of the different varieties in the past, 
we have done so with the sole object of 
enabling the grower to produce the blooms of 
the respective sorts at their be3t in the early 
days of November. It has been a matter of 
inrqyortance to the Chrysanthemum grow’er, who 
is also an exhibitor, to adopt a system of culture 
which will enable him to see his flowers at their 
l>est within a given period. Every grower 
knows full well that unless the buds are 
retained l>efore a certain date the resulting 
blooms will not lie so large, full, and hand¬ 
some as they should be, and that in conse¬ 
quence he will lose [>oints when competing with 
those who have timed their flowors more 
accurately. To this end, therefore, readers of 
G widening Illustkated, who are also growers 
of the Chrysanthemum, are asked to follow the 
lines laid down here. 

Although many varieties aro undoubtedly 
l>enefited by being pinched or stopped in March 
or April, there are many which need no pinch¬ 
ing at all. Many very excellent sorts develop 
their buds at the time best suited to their 
])eculiarities without any manipulation what¬ 
ever, but this is more often to be seen in plants 
which were propagated somewhat earlier than 
the majority, and which in consequence develop 
their “ break ” bud earlier, aud subsequent 
buds earlier too. 

The reason why so many plants require to 
be piuchedor stopped is that their propagation 
is carried out so much later than is desirable in 
the best interests of the plants themselves, and 
that because of this late work the second 
crown-buds would not develop sufficiently 
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early in the autumn to ensure largo and full 
blooms being fully expanded by the usual 
dates of the November shows. This is very 
clear with the novelties which are distributer! 
by the trade in the spring of each year, these 
plants often being represented by small pieces, 
which would in most instances be incapable of 
producing good blooms the first season, unless 
means, such as are here suggested, be adopted. 
It is in circumstances such as these that 
stopping or pinching has advantages. 

In the ordinary course of a plant’s life it 
first produces what is known to growers 
as the “ break ” bud. This break bud develops 
in the apex of the growth of the plant in 
the spring or early summer, and causes 
the plant to break out or branch out into 
several fresh shoots from this point. The 
“break” bud should be pinched, and about 
three or four of the strongest shoots which 
have developed around it should be grown on 
sturdily. In about three months from the date 
of the break bud development a “ crown ” bud 
should form in tho point of each of tho shoots 
which were grown on as just advised. These buds 
are known as “ first crown ” buds, and, as in the 
case of the “ break ” buds, are surrounded with 
new shoots, which are invariably retained, and 
the “ first crown” buds pinched out. The 
strongest and best-looking shoot in each in¬ 
stance is subsequently grown on, and these in 
turn, generally from a month to six weeks, 
produce another “ crown ” bud, w hich in this 
case is described as a “ second crowm ” bud. 
Second crown buds are generally more eagerly 
sought after than those of any other descrip¬ 
tion. The reason for this partiality is due to 
the fact that “second crown ” buds invariably 
open kindly, develop blooms of good form and 
beautiful colour, and possess a finish which 
neither first crown nor any later buds are 
capable of perfecting. But a second crown bud, 
to be of any value, should be developed some¬ 
where about the third or last week in August, 
at least in so far as the Japanese varieties are 
concerned, if large and lull flowers of good 
substance are to result therefrom. Second 
crown buds of the incurved varieties are 
better when rolained during tho early days 
of September. Rarely, if ever, are typical 
incurved blooms obtainable from a first crown 
bud selection. In several cases terminal buds 
ive very excellent incurved flowers. Terminal 
uds aro those which mark the termination of 
the plant’s growth, and theso are formed in 
clusters at the apex of each of tho shoots. If 
one large flower be desired, retain the largest 
and best-looking bud in the cluster, and this 
will effect the purpose you have in view. 
Should you, however, prefer to have a free 
display of small to medium-sized blossoms, the 
buds should be slightly thinned out, retaining 
in each cluster a number of good-looking aud 
plump buds equidistant from one another. 
Terminal buds should always lie selected for 
plants grown for decoration, as they open so 
very kindly, give blooms of the best possible 
colour, and are never known to damp, as do 
blooms resulting from either crown-bud selec¬ 
tion. The object of pinching or stopping the 
plants in the spring is to effect the same pur¬ 


pose as that produced by the development of 
the “break” bud previously alluded to. By 
this manipulation of the shoot, the plant breaks 
or branches out into new shoots, and if these 
new shoots be grown on, their subsequent 
development will be identical with that of 
plants which make a natural “break,” and 
which was fully described earlier in this article. 

We advise that all varieties which aro 
known to be just a trifle late should be pinched 
by the third week in March, and second 
“ crown ” buds retained. Those which may 
be described as mid-season sorts, and which 
are teen at their best in the ordinary way, 
in early November are better when pinched 
during the first week in April, while the semi- 
early or late October flowering kinds should be 
pinched from the middle to the end of the 
third week in April. In each case retain 
second crown buds, and if this rule of pinching 
be observed there is no reason why tho buds 
should nob develop as anticipated. There is a 
limited number of sorts which succeeds better 
from a natural break and first crown bud 
selection, such, for instance, as Pride of Mad- 
ford, Oceana, Australia, Mme. Herrewege, 
Julia ScaramaDga (pinch this May 10th), and 
Mrs. White Popham. 

The above periods are given for London 
growers, and for this reason those in the 
extreme south and south west should com¬ 
mence operations about a week later. How¬ 
ever, growers in the midlands should Commence 
a week earlier, those in the north quite ten 
days earlier, and Scottish growers would be 
well advised to begin operations a fortnight in 
advance of their southern rivals. Growers 
will, from these notes, see the need there is for 
careful observation, and if the simple rules 
laid down in these notes be adopted success 
must in the end be attained. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS IN VASES 
The varieties I gave at page 661, Feb. 21st. 
have every good point possessed by those 
which they supersede. Many of them are even 
superior in form, colour, and habit of growth, 
combined with case of culture. If smaller 
flowers are desired more blooms may be grown 
on each plant. A. Dean montions the “general 
public” as not cariDg for names or novelty, 
which is quite true, but in most cases the 
British public admire size. Are not the largo 
coarse Gros Colman Grapes preferred to the 
smaller, yet more highly - flavoured Lady 
Downes ' Large Potatoes, Onions, Apples, 
and many other vegetables and fruits aro most 
admired by the general public, but surely 
Mr. Doan will not admit that this is the correct 
taste ! I contend that size in exhibition blooms 
of Chrysanthemums, even if shown in vases, 
is admired both by the growers and general 
public. Quite true, there are some few who 
prefer the smaller flowers, and others who call 
the large Japanese Chrysanthemum flowers 
“mops,” but it is a very small section of the 
community. Personally, I can appreciate the 
large, handsome, well-finished flowers, and 
also the smaller ones. Some who have tried 
to grow the larger flowers and failed call 
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them “mops,” others who have said hard 
things about the monsters are now growing 
them, and can appreciate their charm. 

“W. V. T.” says that I am quite wrong 
in my contention that the large flowers main¬ 
tain the interest of the exhibition. As one who 
has made somewhat extensive displays, 1 have 
staged both —i exhibition and “decorative” 
blooms. The latter have been tastefully 
arranged in vases or other stands, yet beautiful 
as they were, practically the greater portion of 
the public paid no heed to them, and they 
were ignored, and scarcely ever noticed by 
the gardening press. “ W. V. T.” says, “ at 
most shows the smaller blooms are rarely 
represented, and there is nothing else but ‘big 
and fat’ blooms to be seen to maintain the 
interest.” Quite so, but is it not also true in 
respect to the most important shows ? Many 
have offered special prizes for the class men¬ 
tioned as desirable by “W. V. T.,” but the 
result has been a failure. The classes have 
been very badly filled if not quite void, and 
very few visitors are attracted to the display 
when made. The N.C.S. had classes for those 
lovely and charming incurved varieties—Mrs. 
G. Rundle, and its sports Mrs. Dixon and 
George Glenny. In my opinion these are the 
most beautiful and the easiest grown of ail the 
incurved, and yet, in spite of the valuable 
prizes offered, the classes were dropped, for 
very few would grow them, and they were not 
an attraction to the public because they lacked 
size. Are the trade growers to blame in the 
matter ? If the public demanded these small 
flowers the trade would grow and show them, 
and really by preference, for they cost much 
less expense and skill to produce. 

“ W. V. T.” expresses the hope that I, with 
other raiser3, will set to work and enrich these 
decorative classes. Almost every raiser has 
been doing this for the past eight seasons. I 
have raised many such, and even this year have 
ten new ones, besides making a special section 
of the best varieties, yet I must admit that it 
is my intention to give very much less thought 
to this section, and am raising a smaller 
number of seedlings, and only because after 
several years’ trial I am forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that the public generally do not appreciate 
the smaller flowers. There being little demand 
for them, they form no great attraction at any 
exhibition, or infuse anyone with the same 
enthusiasm as do the larger blooms of Japanese. 
If Mr. A. Dean or “ WT-V. T.” will only pro¬ 
mote the demand and taste for these .useful 
flowers, the trade will consider them as 
bonef actors. W. J. Godfrey. 


TWO GOOD LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Too much attention is given to the culture of 
kinds that bloom up to the end of November. 
Those who have only a little glass accom 
modation should strive to have bloom 
through the winter, and I fail to see the 
plants are more difficult to grow, as 
accommodation may be provided for them in 
some sheltered corner till well into the autumn, 
covering them up at night. By this time, 
often Tomatoes, Ac., can he cleared to provide 
room. Cold-pits or low houses supply all they 
need except in severe frost. I have made a 
speciality of these and find them amongst the 
best winter flowers to cut from and had 
abundance till the middle of February. Some 
blooms remained in good condition in a cut state 
till the first of March. This is an easy matter 
now compared to years gone by, as there are 
now so many kinds that bloom naturally late. 
I have tried many kinds, but for the latest I 
can find nothing to equal Princess Victoria 
and the yellow form of this excellent kind. 
This came as a sport from the white with me 
some four years ago, and is now fixed and 
equals the white. I root the cuttings during 
April, grow on the plants in an open spot, 
affording them all the air and sunlight I can. 
As this garden is low and damp, no feeding is 
given till the buds are well set. It is of the 
utmost importance the growth should be well 
ripened. I grow them in bush form, and in 
November place them in a vinery from which 
the grapes have been cut. Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Approximate dates of flowering 
and heights of plants ( Lovzr of'Mum*). 


—The varieties in your list are a very mixed 
lot, and they embrace some of the largest of 
the exhibition kinds as well as some of the 
prettier and more interesting plants of a 
decorative character. Mme. L. Coulon, which 
you describe as a white variety, is not 
known to us; we fear you have got it incor¬ 
rectly named. 

Mme. Oarnot.—Approximate height, 6 feet, often taller ; 

period of flowering, November. 

The Princess.—4 feet; November. 

Mrs. T. W. Pockett.—44 feet; November. 

Edith Tabor.—fl feet; xsovember. 

Ivy Stark.—24 feet; September and October. 

Rvecroft Pink.—3 feet: mid-September to mid-Ootober. 
Mona. Gust. Grunerwald. —18 inches to 2 feet; late 
August to October. 

Crimson Queen.—24 feet; October. 

John Shrimpton.—3J feet; November. 

Harvest Home.—3 feet; September and October. 

Mrs. Milne Redhead .—34 feet; late October and November. 

Chrysanthemum stools falling to start.—I 
have neen a grower of Chrysanthemums for many years, 
and have a considerable variety. They were cut down as 
usual after flowering, but they nearly all failed to throw 
any cuttings. Can you account for this failure ? They 
were flowered as usual under a roomy glass verandah 
facing S.E. It is true some sorts were damaged by the 
early frost, but I cannot-think it was sufflcieptly severe 
to damage the old stools. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment has been the same as for many years past, and since 
cutting down they have been in cold-frames, but with no 
good result—F. M. 

[Without seeing your plants it is difficult for 
us to give the real cause of failure. As you 
say your collection of 200 plants of decorative 
kinds has been accorded hardy treatment, the 
only protection afforded them being that of a 
verandah with a south-east aspect, the plants 
seem to have suffered from the hard, frosty 
weather we experienced some time since. You 
go so far as to admit that some sorts wore 
damaged by early frosts, and this confirms us 
in our opinion respecting the present condition 
of the plants. It it very difficult to believe 
that Chrysanthemums could possibly fail so 
easily, as we have quite a number of plants 
which have been standing on the path of the 
garden with a northern aspect and they are 
now growing vigorously. Perhaps you treated 
your plants too generously with manures and 
stimulants, and in this way predisposed them 
to fail. You did quite right to place the old 
stools in cold-frames, and you will do still 
better to shake them out of the pots they at 
present occupy, reducing the ball of soil 
around the roots, and plunge them in some 
light and gritty soil in the cold-frames. By 
keeping the frames close for a time any shoots 
which now appear to be dormant may be 
excited into growth, and subsequently cuttings 
may be available, or you may prefer to repot 
the old 8tools and grow’ them on. We should 
not despair of your plants being dead until you 
have done as we have just suggested.] 

Eighteen dwarf varieties, princi 
pally Japanese ( Lover of 'Mum*). —You 
do not say for what purpose you want this 
selection, but we assume it is for the decoration 
of your heated greenhouse in the lato autumn 
and early winter season. For this reason the 
varieties described below are chosen to flower 
within the period just alluded to. 

O. J. Quintua. — Approximate height, 34 feet; colour, 
mauve-pink ; period of flowering, October. 

White Quintus .—34 feet; pure white ; October. 

Roi dee Precooee.—3 feet; rich deep orimson; October 
and early November. 

Mychett Beauty.—3 feet; golden-yellow ; October. 

Com tease Foucher de Oariel. — 2 feet; bright orange- 
bronze ; mid-October to mid-November. 

Mile. Lacroix.—3 feet; pure white ; November. 

Mrs. (Jeo. Hill—24 feet; primrose ; October. 

Orange Masse.—3j feet; orange-buff; October and early 
November. 

Vesuv 6 .— 24 feet; crimson and gold; late October and 
November. 

Etoile de Feu .—24 feet; orange-red ; mid-October to mid- 
November. 

Source d’Or.—34 feet; bright orange ; Noveml»er. 

Yellow Source d’Or .—34 feet; rich yellow ; November. 
Pink Selborne.—34 feet; lilac-pink; late October and 
November. 

Mrs. Wingfield.—2 feet; blush pink ; October. 

Oladys Roult.— 8 feet; pure white; October and early 
November. 

Yellow Triomphant.—4 feet; rich yellow ; November. 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre.—3 feet ; bronzy-yellow; late 
October and November. 

Orimson 8ource d’Or .—34 feet; crimson ; November. 
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Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade , 
wiu kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate, if they will kindly send 
them to our office in as good a state as possible. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Basic slag for Roses.—I have a bag of basic slag. 

Will you kindly inform me if it will be any good for 
manuring Roses? If so, what quantity and when should 
it be applied ? I should like to use it if it is at all likely 
to do good. Soil, clay.—M. C. I* 

[The basic slag can do no possible harm to the Roses, 
but whether it can be profitably used depends to a great 
extent on the condition of the soil. From 34 lb. to 6 lb. 
to the square rod would be the quantity, and it should be 
Applied at once ; in faot, it would have been all the better 
if it had been applied earlier. I 

Climbing Roses for trellis (Bank).— 

You will find the follow selection a good one 
for your district, and the varieties are free- 
flowering and fast growing: Gloire de Dijon, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Climbing Souvenir de Wootton, Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, and Cheshunt Hybrid. We think 
these six would be sufficient to plant as an 
ultimate covering, but whilst they are making 
their growth you could plant the following 
alternately with each of the above named. 
They, being of weaker growth, and yet very 
free flow'enng, would provide you with a num¬ 
ber of useful blossoms, and the plants, if 
necessary, could be removed after two or three 
years. The names of the varieties are : GrUss 
an Teplitz, Armosa, Gloire des Rosomanes, 
Perle d’Or, Mme. Wagram, and ;Cqrallina. 
The position will be rather a dry one for Roses, 
so that you need to watch them and give them 
water as well as mulch the ground early in 
May. The bank could be covered with nothing 
better than Wichuriaha Roses. By. planting 
the type, and also some of the hybrids, such as 
Jersey Beauty, Pink Roamer, Gardenia, Alberic 
Barbier, and Wichuriana rubra, you get a 
more extended season of flowering, as the type, 
strange to say, blossoms much later than the 
hybrids. 

Rose Marech&l Nlel falling.— I have a Marc- 
chal Niel Ko e planted inside a lean to greenhouse in a 
border. The house is heated with hot water; tempera¬ 
ture varies from 40 degs. to GO degs. The tree appears 
very healthy, and has borne freely for three or four years, 
but this year several of the buds have gone off like the 
enclose 1, so that 1 have only about a quarter the usual 
quantity. It has had exactly the same treatment as 
usual. Will you kindly give me vour opinion of the cause 
and suggest a remedy?—W. K. N. 

[From the appearance of the buds you send 
we should say you have allowed too much un 
ripe wood to remain on the plant. One cannot 
obtain good flowers from this superb Rose 
unless the w’ood is thoroughly hard. It is a 
good plan in the early autumn to remove such 
wood as appears very soft, and thus afford the 
riper growths & better opportunity of com¬ 
pleting the ripening process. Aiso, when 
plants have stood three or four years it is just 
possible their roots have penetrated into the 
uncongenial subsoil, unless the border was 
carefully prepared prior to planting. If this 
is the case, the new roots, now that they are 
required to feed the blossom, 1 decay after they 
pierce the bad soil below’, and this must show 
itself upon the buds and foliage. If you 
believe this latter is the case, watch vour 
opportunity when the plant is resting and dig 
well around its roots, taking care not to dis¬ 
turb them unless it be in autumn or winter. 
Remove the bad soil, lay down one or two 
drain-pipes or some old rubble, and replace 
soil removed with some good pasture loam and 
well decayed manure. At present you can do 
nothing beyond lightly forking up the surface, 
and be very careful to avoid giving too much 
w’ater. Such plants require a fair amount, 
but must not be over-watered. Also withhold 
for the present any liquid-manure.] 

A whit© companion for Crimson 
Rambler. — M. Dubrieul, who has given 
us such good things as Perle d’Or and Perle 
des Rouges among the dwarf Polyanthas, 
announces this season a climbing white Poly- 
antha variety named Perle des Neiges. It is 
said to be perpetual. If so, it will be warmly 
welcomed. Tnis is just what we want, per 
petual flowering Ramblers, then the reproach 
of flowerless arches in autumn, when so many 
individuals visit their country houses, will be 
removed. Planters should look out for this 
novelty in May. By planting then, the plants 
are enabled to make a gooa growth, which is 
better than waiting till the coming autumn, 
even though larger plants may be procurable, 
because tne former are established by that 
time and make good progress the next soason.— 
Rosa. DTigirtil Iran 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY (CONVALLARIA 
MAJALIS). 

Beyond the extensive use that is now made by 
the market growers who forco some varieties of 
tho Lily of the Valley into bloom in enormous 
quantities, there is but little use made in 
garden* of tins p’ant. < iiven a certain position 
and a damp soil for preference, or one rich and 


in one such garden some years since an experi¬ 
ment was made with some crowns of the Berlin 
variety. Unfortuuately the crowns had been 
early forced and did not afford the best means 
of a good test. The ground was a wet spot 
under old fruit-trees where “nothing would 
grow.” After deeply digging the soil and 
giving a heavy manuring, the plants were put 
out with very little hope of ultimate success. 
This view was modified, however, by the fine 
growth made during the first year, and in the 



Lily of the Valley (Convallaria majalist From a photograph sent by Mrs. Dumas, 
Boeedale, Walton-on-Thames. 


deep, there is no reason why the out-of-door 
cultivation of the plant should be at all 
neglected. The best position is one in partial 
shade, not heavy or dense, however, or such as 
to be over run with root fibres from adjacent 
trees, which cripple the growth from the start. 
In the Thames Valley there may be found 
positions for the plant to almost any extent. 
Such positions and gardens need not of 
necessity be confined to those adjacent to the 
river, but in the district around the plant will 
grow luxuriantly if the soil be rich. Ind 
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next season it was seen there was reasonable 
hope for success. In the second and third 
years from the planting of these seemingly 
worthless crowns I was again invited to see 
them, and though hundreds of spikes had been 
gathered, there still remained a valuable lot of 
spikes, whose average length was 12 inches to 
14 inches when cut, and of a sturdiness only 
seen under the most favourable conditions in 
the open. This much was achieved with poor 
material to start with, but in a position favour¬ 
able to the plant and i£s development. The 


same garden contains a good plantation of this 
useful subject now, grown virtually on a bit 
of waste ground at a nominal cost. 

This plant prefers a rather strong soil to 
grow in, or moisture with partial shade. In 
clay soil I have grown the plant well, but the 
flowering has been lees good than where mois¬ 
ture is at hand. To obtain the best spikes 
some attention is needed to prevent overcrow d¬ 
ing of the crowns. Occasional replanting will 
be sufficient, with annual dressings of manure. 
Autumn or spring, just prior to growth, is tho 
best time for making beds or plantations. 

There are now several distinct forms, several 
of which may be used for the garden or for 
forcing. The following are the best known : 

Convallaria majalis.— This is the common 
wildling so plentiful in shady woods and glens, 
whose dainty spikes of rather small blossoms 
are much appreciated. Of this plant there is 
the double-flowered variety, C. m. fl.-pl., by 
no means plentiful. Another variety is 

C. m. rosea, sometimes called rubra, the 
former being corr3ct. The bell-shaped blos¬ 
soms are tinted with rose. In addition there 
are two variegated forms of this plant, one in 
which the leaves are margined with yellow — 
viz., C. m. aurea marginata—and another with 
striped foliage, C. m. variegata. All of these 
are near varieties of C. majalis. and it is highly 
probable the so-called Dutch variety is almost 
identical with tho above species. The crowns 
in this variety are long and finely pointed, 
thinner, too, from the base upward and de¬ 
cidedly tapering. As a variety for early 
forcing, or, indeed, forcing at all, it is prac¬ 
tically valueless when compared with the so- 
called “ Berlin variety." The last is readily 
distinguished by its shorter, thicker, and more 
blunt Duds, these being distinctly shouldered 
near the apex. It is probable this may be a 
wild form of the above species. It is given in 
some lists as C. m. major. It is also called 
C. m. latifolia. Another most distinct form, 
thougli also of the majalis group, is 
C. m. prolificans, whose giant leaves 
under favoured conditions may reach to nearly 
2 feet high. Apart from giant leafage the 
flowers are much more numerous. These are 
virtually in racemes, and instead of each 
pedicel bearing a solitary bell, as in the other 
kinds, there are several buds and blossoms to 
each pedicel, and often as many as fifty on a 
single raceme or spike. The flowers are single 
or sometimes semi double, delightfully fragrant, 
and white, with a tinge of flesh-colour. It is 
an excellent doer in the circumstances first 
namod. Another handsome form is 
C. m. Victoria, a tall-growing, dark-leaved, 
and vigorous kind, with a very handsome 
spike of flowers, and these of tho largest size. 
It is rather lato flowering, too, and some years 
ago a large bank of its blossoms set in Moss 
was a mast attractive exhibit at one of the 
earlier of tho Temple Shows of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. Apart from the foregoing 
is a continental form known as 

Fortin’s Lily or the Valley.— This par¬ 
takes largely of the charactor of the so-called 
“ Berlin ” variety, the flowers being larger and 
the spikes slightly more blunt than in the 
kind named. The spikes of blossoms arc very 
sturdy and the bells rather closely arranged on 
the spikes. E. J. 


LARGE FLOWERED PANSIES FROM 
SEED. 

The remarks of “A. S.” regarding large- 
flowered Pansies in Gardening Illustrated 
for March 14th will, no doubt, be eagerly read 
by man}', and those interested may bo disposed 
to take the advice there given and raise a 
batch of seedlings of the large-flowered and 
highly coloured Trimardeau forms of the 
Pansy. These gaudy-looking flowers un¬ 
doubtedly attract many admirers when the 
plants are at their best, but my experience, 
and this experience that, I believe, of many 
others, is that these plants lack the consti¬ 
tution which the Tufted Pansies usually 
possess. It is the splendid constitution of the 
Tufted Pansies which gives them a value 
which the Trimardeau ana other large-flowered 
Pansies do not possess. This latter type of 
the Pansy makes a brave show in the earlier 
half of our summeF season, f bjit after careful 
observation, now extending Several years, 
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these plants have utterly failed during the hot 
weather or in protracted periods of drought. 
This picture is not in the least overdrawn, 
and it is in the hope that readers will take in 
hand the Tufted Pansies, and thus avoid 
failure and disappointment, that this note is 
written. The advice given in the note, too, 
regarding seed-sowing, etc., may be fol¬ 
lowed with seed of the Tufted Pansies, 
but the sooner this is done the better. 
The Tufted Pansies may be treated as annuals. 
I generally sow a pinch of seed in the early 
spring each year. The seedlings, as soon as 
large enough to handle, are pricked off into 
boxes, and subsequently hardened off previous 
to planting out in their flowering quarters. 
As a rule, From the middle to the end of June 
quite a large number of plants have been in 
flower, aud until quite late in autumn the 
seedling plants have blossomed continuously. 
Apart from their display, occasionally a really 
good thing has been forthcoming. Everyoue 
has not a packet of first-rate seed, but as some 
of the leading growers give more attention to 
seed saving tnan was at one time the case, it is 
now possible to procure a packet of really good 
seed at a cheap rate. D. B. Crane. 


Nymplneas, the yellow Villarsia, and the white 
Cape Pond weed (Aponogeton distachyon) for 
still pools, and the Water Crowfoot (Ranun¬ 
culus aquatilis) for slowly-flowing streams, 
but for the many delightful moisture-loving 
things that may be grouped at its verge, such 
as the noble Gunneras, with leaves as much as 
10 feet in diameter, Bamboos with pliant, arch¬ 
ing shafts 20 feet and more in height, the 
Giant Reed (Arundo donax), Spincas, Loose¬ 
strife (Lythruin), Lobelia cardinalis, the Sum¬ 
mer Snowflake (Leucojum ajstivum), Marsh 
Marigold, and Japanese Irises, with Arum 
Lilies, and the Great Spearwort (Ranunculus 
Lingua) in the shallow water, and hosts of 
other subjects, many of them of noble form 


mirror to reflect the blue sky and fleecy 
clouds, is banished. One or two Water Lilies 
are sufficient for such a pool, and there are 
none better than the white Nympha^a Mar- 
liacea albida and the pale yellow N. M. chroma- 
tella. Though far inferior in the character of 
its display to the Lilies, the Cape Pondweed, 
with its white, Hawthorn-scented blossoms, is 
pretty, and in warm localities flow ers through a 
great portion of the year. It is, however, a 
rampant grower, and soons fills small ponds if 
not kept within bounds. Numerous beautiful 
hybrid Water Lilies, the list of which is being 
added to year by year, are available for those 
whose water space is extensive enough to 
accommodate a largo collection. In addition 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES FROM SEED. 
These deserve attention, because of the great 
diversity of colour and character which they 
present. If there is a fault to find it is in the 
number of names, and the enthusiasm of 
growlers and raisers makes this maze of names 
still more bewildering. The object of this note 
is not so much to mention these Asters that 
already possess names, as to point out the ease 
with which they may be obtained from seeds. 
Quite recently I have been engaged in lifting 
and rearranging a batch of seedlings raised 
last year, and which were planted in small 
nursery beds, so that when in flower a selection 
of the best might be made, if necessary. It is 
surprising the size of the roots of some of these 
seedling plauts ; a few would reach to quite 
12 inches in diameter when lifted with a 
digging fork. Others, of course, were of much 
less size. A good proportion of them flowered 
last autumn and showed an interesting 
diversity in form, habit, and colour. Some 
did not flower, and these were mostly of 
small size, and it will thus be interesting 
to watch these develop, for often the 
weaker seedlings turn out to be the best forms. 
In sowing they were treated much as one does 
bedding Lobelias, Ageratums, etc. A tempe¬ 
rature of about 55 degs. was allowed, and they 
were sown early in February, with the view of 
getting flowering plants by the autumn. As 
soon as large enough they were pricked out 
into fresh soil, using boxes about 2 inches in 
depth, which I find better than deeper ones 
for planting from. By pricking them out early 
their growtn advanced rapidly. Sown in Feb¬ 
ruary, and eventually pricked out into the 
boxes before named, they had become nicely 
established by the time the weather permitted 
their first planting outdoors. W. S. 


WATER IN THE GARDEN. 

Water in some form adds greatly to the 
attractions of the garden, for, although perhaps 
few of us will echo Bernard Palliesy’s words : 
“ It is impossible to have a spot proper for a 
garden unless there be some fountain or stream 
passing through it,” all must recognise the 
infinite possibilities that the presence of water 
affords for enhancing the beauty and charm of 
our gardens. There are certainly many lovely 
domains where water is absent, but in visiting 
such there is a feeling that there is something 
lacking that prevents absolute perfection 
being attained. It is the absence of water 
that creates the impression, and one realises 
how much the prospect would gain were it 

{ )0S3ible for the grounds to contain a placid 
akelet on whose surface blossoming Water 
Lilies floated, or a streamlet, now sonorous as 
it murmurs over its uneven bed, taking a 
deeper note when it plunges down a rocky Tall, 
now silent as it glides into a shadowy pool 
where the foam-flakes eddy beneath arching 
fronds of gracile Lady Fern or Royal 
Osmunda. Water is of inestimable value in 
the garden, not only on account of the plants 
which may adorn its surfaoe, such as the 


Small jtotid in \ ilia garden. Kroni a photograph sent b\ Mrs. Ward, Chaiubrni Court Teakesburv. 

and others the embodiment of grace that in to those alroady named, the following ha^o 
drier positions would fail to express to the full handsome flowers : Nymphtea Marliaceacarnea, 
their natural and individual characteristics. flesh : N. M. rosea, soft pink ; N. M. glonoea, 
As regards sheets of water, whether they carmine-red, very fine ; N. M. Ellisiana, car; 
be extensive lakes or merely tiny pools, mine ; N. M. ignea, rich red ; N. M. Robinson' 
these are capable, if judiciously planted, of and N. M. Seignoureti, red, tinted wit j 
adding much to the interest and beauty of the yellow ; N. odorata exquisita, rose-pink ; an 

f garden picture. Water Lilies are amongst the N. o. sulphurea grandiflora, pale yellow. U 
oveliesb of all hardy plants, and lakes may smaller size are those of the Laydekeri section, 
well contain all the known species and vaiie of which N. L. rosea* pale rose, and N. • 
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ties, but it canoot be too strongly impressed fulgens, dark carmine-rod, are among the mo 

upon the owner of a small pool tbat no worse attractive._S. »V . 

mistake can be made than that of introducing 

an extensive collection, as is too often done. A grey garden.— May I add to the Hat of plant* 

If the plants succeed, the surface will soon be * ‘‘ Rrey ”. corner Agrcatemma eoronaria, “l*£‘ aU f ' lia ,, e 
tely covered with their leaves, and the ciotoureaf, *J!ySh “iron, vep. grey .» 
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absolutely aj.aw <**ow •<*.«<», •»« ™ almoet white: Centaureat, *reyl.h-gree-. „ „ 

chief beauty of still water, that of acting as a eprinjr; aho Qnaphalium.—A. S. F.,lhint, N.B. 
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XOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants under trees. -Will you tell me what to 
plant to form a well covered bed? The ground is about 
20 feet by 12 feet, sloping, faces west, and is under two 
Kir-tfesa. Oraas wiU not grow. The bed is shaded by the 
bouse till 12 o'clock ; it is also an exposed high position. 
I lure dug and manured the bed. I want, if possible, a 
pay flowering bed. — A. Uardik. 

[You may plant the Common Flag (Iris ger- 
manica), the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculea 
tils), St. John's Wort (Hypericum calycinum), 
Rock Roses, common Ivy, Foxgloves, Evening 
Primroses, Cyclamens, and such bulbs os 
Winter Aconite, Sou ills, Snowdrops, Wood 
Anemones, etc., with some hope of success. 
Vou could also include many of the hardy 
Ferns, such as Polypodium, Scolopendrium, 
Listrea, and Athyrium. ] 


Clematises.-I have received three Clematises for 
|H.-"tinjr with names which I cannot find in any catalogue 
at my “apaaal. The names given me are Colette Deville, 
Nelly Moe«r, and Lady Rosamond. Can you tell me to 
which group each belongs, and the colouring of each ? If 
the names are not known to you, 1 should be much 
obliged If you would suggest the names they are probably 
intended to represent and the group and colouring of 
each ?—C. Dckcxx Mv rton 

[Nelly Moser belongs to the lanuginosa type, 
and has light mauve flowers with a red bar. 
Fair Rosamond, which may he the one you have 
as Lady Rosamond, is of the patens type— 
blush-white, with an indistinct wine-red bar. 
Colette Deville belongs to the lanuginosa sec¬ 
tion, and has dark red flowers. ] 

Anemone ooronarla arrowing too rank.— 
I should be extremely obliged if you could tell me why 
or Aoemooes (ooronaria), which used to be very good, 
have for a good many years past taken to doiog this kind 
of thing T I enclose a perfect specimen of the iniquitous 
•tate the plants get into—great, massive leaves ana never 
a flower. 1 have tried fresh seedlings, putting <(uite a 
different kind of soil, adding old crumbled mortar ; in 
•hort, everything I can well think of, but to no purpoee. 
In one of my herbaceous borders I have a large clump of 
shaded violet Anemones, which never behave like this, 
but seod up plenty of lovely flowers.—K. M. Bernard. 

[In all probability your soil is too rich in 
nitrogen and too full of humus, and we should 
advise you to use some superphosphate and 
k&init when next you plant. Tne fact of your 
roil being too rich (if such is the case) causes 
the plants to go to leaf instead of flowering. 
This seems to be the only feasiblo reason for 
such a gross growth.] 

Manuring lawn —What chemical dressing would 
>neflt an old lawn sloping north, soil sand and clay (as 
at Goldera-bill, Hampstead)? The Grass is weak, and 
little P.ushee grow and small weeds. Is this the right sea- 
eon to apply artificial manure /—Eeqiu|ir. 

.Artificial manures may be applied at any 
time during the winter to a lawn if of forms 
that are slow to dissolve. Still, it is bettor to 
apply them at once than net at all. You may 
<rot for your purpose superphosphate (bone- 
flour and potash (kainit), enough to do the 
whole lawn, at the rate of 4 lb. per square rod. 
These manures should be well mixed, crushed, 
run through a sieve, and then be evenly strewn 
over the Grass at once. Early in May give a 
iresing of 3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia, 
also well crushed. That washes in at once. 
These dressings should make the Grass ctow 
-trong, and at the first it may be needful to 
mow it every few days. Regular mowings 
should keep the Rushes down and the big 
weedis. 1 '.moot you pull out many of these ?] 


Flower seeds In Grass. — How < xn seeds of 
•oooaU be sown in Grses T Must holes be cut out and the 
•eedt be sow n in patches, or merely scattered over Grass, 
Mad what would te suitable for rough banks ' Home 
shiriey Poppies a few years seeded themselves in such a 
pLsce and looked lovely, but I could not reproduce the 
effect by sowing. The soil is sindy I suppose they 
must be sown where there would be no mowing /—M. L. 

[It is highly probable you covered the Poppy 
teed too deeply or not at all. Hence the 
failure to reproduce the effect you speak of. 
U the former, the seedlings would decay, if the 
letter, the birds would most likely get them. 
A good way would be to prick two or three 
dozen holes with a pointed stick in the Grass, 
hot closer than 2 feet asunder, and not more 
than \ inch deep. Drop a seed or two in each 
u. the same time, and finally scatter a bit of 
fme soil over all. In the case of rough banks, 
garden rake may be used for making the 
hole*, and the seeds may be mixed with soil 
and sown broadcast. If dry a good watering 
hould follow. Poppies, Foxglove, Evening 
Primrose, Linnm perenne, Nemophila insignia 
on sunny slopes ; Bartonia aurea, Primrose, 
Polyanthus, Limanthes, Impatiens, and Lunaria 
are some of the more suitable kinds. The 
seeds would be best sown in their respective 
flowering positions, and/^t»re_no 


positions, and/wtrere. no mowiligij 
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done. All the )>ositions could be roughly 
mown prior to sowing the seod. The sandy 
soil should favour a good growth.] 

Guano as manure.— Is guano a good manure to 
sow iu drills and trenches for Teas and Potatoes or for 
top-dressing Is it suiuhle for fruit-trees mixed with 
lime and forked in, and is it best applied to Roses, < hrys- 
anthetnunm, Carnations, etc., as a top dressing or dis¬ 
solved in water ? llow much guano to 0 gallons of water ? 
—HaTNKLI*. 

[Good guano is an excellent artificial manure 
for crops. Its value depends materially on its 
purity, or really the proportion of actual plant 
food it contains. It is not a mineral if true 
guano, but tho dried powdered excrement of 
sea birds, and is assumed to be rich in potash 
and nitrogen. You CAn apply it in drills with 
Potatoes, but it is not well to dust it in with 
Peas. For these seeds throw out a trench 
10 inches wide and a few inches deep, then 
dust the guano along the bottom, well mix it 
by forking it with the under soil, replace some 
of the topsoil, draw a broad drill, sow the Peas 
thinly, and cover up. A little guano may be 
dusted along each side of tho rows after the 
Peas are w ell up, then hoed in. Do not apply 
lime with it, but use it alone with fruit-trees or 
any crops. If dissolved in water use half a 
pound to 10 gallons, stirring it well and ullow- 


some places they will assuredly die, as I have 
found to my cost. If, when “G. E. P.” lea\es 
his plants in the ground during the winter, he 
can “never depend upon them shooting up 
again in the spring,” it is proof positive that 
the soil or the situation—in all probability the 
former—is unsuitable for them In heavy, 
damp soil in the coldest part of Suffolk herba¬ 
ceous Lobelias, totally unprotected, came 
through the severe winter of IH0.> absolutely 
unharmed, and tho cold in that portion of 
Suffolk was intense during that period, and I 
am firmly convincod that if soil and site are to 
their liking no amount of cold will affect them. 
—S. W. F._ 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LENTEN ROSES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
Tiie accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the Lenten Rose (Helleborus orien- 
talis) when arranged in a vase. There is great 
charm in these lovely spotted late-blooming 
Hellebores, the colours ranging from greenish 
white to deep purple rose with rich spottings 
of darker shades. It may not be generally 
known that Lenten os well as Christmas Roses 
will remain fresli in water for a considerable 



Flowers of Helleborus oricntnlis in a vase. 


ing it twenty-four hours to dissolve. A mere 
pinch now and then may be used, as a dress¬ 
ing to pot plants to wa9n in.] 

Herbaceous Lobelias — I am tempted 
to w'rite a few more lines on the above subject 
owing to two comments that havo appeared in 
our columns on my original letter. Mr. E. 
enkins, in his appreciative note (p. 6H0), sug¬ 
gests that elevation may have more to do with 
the successful culture of these plants than soil, 
and instances his experience in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Birmingham, 450 feet higher than 
Hampton, in proof. Circumstances alter with 
localities, and the theory that may be correct 
for one district may prove fallacious if applied 
to another. Certainly in my case a low-lying 
situation did not prove harmful, for the 
Lobelias exhibited the most robust health in 
the bottom of a deep valley only 20 feet above 
sea level. Here they were in clayey loam close 
to a streamlet, but in my former garden, about 
300 feet higher, I could not keep them alive. 
This I attributed to the soil being very light 
and the 8|X)t exceptionally dry aud warm. I 
am now only about 200 yards distant from the 
latter garden, and am growing herbaceous 
Lobelias in heavy loam brought from the place 
in which they did so well. Up to the present 
they have given every satisfaction. “ G. E. P.” 
(p. 632) writes : “In some places people find 
that they cannot, or think they cannot, leave 
Lobelias in the open ground through the 
winter.*’ It is no question of “ thinking. M In 


time longer than they otherwise would if the 
stems bo slightly slit at the base for an inch or 
so upwards. We once thruBt bits of pointed 
stick iuto the stems of somo to add to' their 
height, and wero surprised to find that while 
those not so treated withered after a few days 
in tho water, the others kept quite fresh, 
although all were in the same bowi, and on 
examining them we found that the stems had 
burst. This led us to think that the splitting 
of tho stems allow ed them to absorb an extra 
amount of water. On making further exjwri- 
meots we found that this held good not only 
with these plants, but also with many other 
fleshy-stemmed flow-era. It often happens that 
the stems split without the aid of the knife, 
but they will not do so if they are cut off quite 
close to tho base. 


Cut flowers for autumn.— It may be 

anticipating somow’hat to speak of autumn 
and its flowers, but he who is desirous of pro¬ 
viding beautiful blossoms for his rooms then 
must thus early make provision. Wc begin to 
notice a falling off in tho summer flowers by 
the end of August, and thus in so many 
gardens there is a scarcity of bloom by that 
time. The Gladioli, Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, 
Montbretias, Erigerons.Helianthuses.and Star- 
worts are some of the subjects that furnish 
plenty of bloom for autumn days, and in 
planting our bonfi«gtb«defib^d not be last 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BLOOD-FLOWERS (H.UMANTHUS). 

Will you kindly tell roe in Gardening how to grow 
Haemanthus natalensis, what it is like, height, and if it 


Hasraanthus natalensis. 


will grow out-of-doors in the summer? Should it be 
started in heat ?—A. T. 

[The genus Hitman thus, belonging to the 
natural order Amaryllidea*, contains about 
three dozen distinct species of greenhouse or 
cool stove plants, and is indigenous to Africa, 
the majority being found in the southern parts. 
From a gardening point of view they may be 
divided into two classes, one embracing the 
species with long petioles, or which produce 
their leaves on a special stem, and the other 
section containing the numerous forms with 
generally compressed bulbs composed of a few 
thick scales and spreading, oblong, leathery 
leaves, which spring direct from the bulbs. 
The first section undoubtedly contains the 
finest species and varieties, and to this class 
belongs Hjemanthus natalensis (here figured). 
This Haemanthus, ono of the most easily 
accommodated, has a nearly globose bulb of 
about 3 inches in diameter, and attains a height 
of 3 feet and more, the leaves numbering six to 
nine ; these are oblong and of a bright green. 
The peduncle is produced at the same time as 
the leaves and bears a very dense umbel com¬ 
posed of hundreds of flowers with pale orange- 
coloured stamens and styles ; it is not very 
showy flowerod, but the habit of the plant is 
decidedly ornamental. Very fine specimens 
may be obtained by growing the bulbs in large 
pots in well-enriched leaf-soil which has not 
been too much pressed; repotting is only 
needed every two or three years. During the 
resting period any dry place from which frost 
can be excluded will do for the bulbs, and in 
summer an airy greenhouse, where the pots 
can be plunged into some moisture-retaining 
material, will suit the plants. Under the same 
treatment will also thrive such fine species as 
the old H. phniceus and the bright-coloured 
H. magnificus, with its two or three garden 
varieties. A little more warmth is required 
where the brilliant H. multiflorus is grown, 
this being a native of the tropical African 
regions. It appeals that this-species has a 
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very wide range, for it has come in collections 
of botanical travellers, who visited the remotest 
parts of Africa, and was named H. abyssinicus 
by Herbert from specimens gathered in 
Abyssinia, while the same or a similar plant 
has of late years been introduced 
from Sierra Leone under the 
name of H. Kalbreyeri. In point 
of gorgeous beauty it finds a 
strong rival in H. Katherime, 
which came from Natal in 1877. 
This truly magnificent species 
has a stem of about half a-foot 
high, with four to six oblong 
leaves ; the flowering stem is 
very stout, and bears a magnifi¬ 
cent, very dense umbel of bright 
red flowers. It seems that this 
Hiemanthus does not require a 
special resting period, as it 
generally retains its foliage 
throughout the winter; at that 
time a temperature of from 
45 degs. to 5<f degs. Fahr. will be 
sufficient. The species belong¬ 
ing to the second section are 
rather numerous, and the greater 
part of these are summer-flower¬ 
ing, the strong, leathery leaves 
generally being produced after 
tne blooms have faded. They 
can be wintered in a cool-house, 
and are best placed outside in 
summer. Some of the usually- 
grown species are H. albi- 
flos, H. sanguineus, including 
H. coccineus, H. tigrinus, H. 
toxicarius, and a few other 
kinds.] 

BOUVARDIAS. 

Where cut flowers have to be 
provided during the winter 
months, sprays of Bouvardia 
blossoms are extremely elegant. 
For tables or windows they are 
very useful on account of their 
compact growth and the simple 
culture they need to bring them 
into bloom. I fear that too 
many who have small green¬ 
houses either overlook Bou- 

vardias altog efchor or P lace fchem , in fche 
category of plant* requiring special treat¬ 
ment, otherwis 0 we should see more 
of them in houses where mixed collec¬ 
tions of plants are grown. I would point 
out to anyone wh° regards these lovely 
winter - flowering subjects as needing 
more than ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, that few are so easy to grow or 
are less susceptible to insects, and as 
now they are in full blossom, I would 
suggest to those who desire to add more 
beauty to their houses to bear them in 
mind for another season. If a plant or 
two can be obtained, then as soon as they 
have ceased flowering these should be 
cut back, placed in the warmest part of 
the house, and induced to break by keep¬ 
ing the atmosphere moist. When the 
shoots have grown a few inches some of 
them should be cut off, placed in a pan 
of compost made up of peat and loam 
and sand—coarso silver- sand—and if a 
little bottom-heat can be given, this 
will aid striking. When rooted pot off 
singly until 5-inch size is reached, Liking 
out the leading shoot, and thus from the 
beginning obtain bushy plants. During 
the summer the plants can be put in a 
cold-frame out-of-doors where they will 
get plenty of sun, an important factor 
in tne ripening of wood. Up to Sep¬ 
tember they may remain practically in 
the open, and then their removal to the 
house will have to take place. Liquid- 
manure may be given the plants when 
the pots are full of roots. 

Townsman. 


heating apparatus called “ The Princess,' 1 1 
and have built a little wooden house for the boiler 
and lamp, the chimney passing through the 
top of it, and the pipes pass through the oricks 
into the frame. The only trouble is to fill the 
lamp and the boiler every other day, and I can 
force bulbs, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, etc. Keep 
the lamp turned low. One quart of oil in 
the lamp will last over 48 hours. I have now 
fully tested the powers of this neat little 
arrangement.— Teal. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cannas from seed.—I am anxious to raise Cannas 
from seed. Can I raise seed in a cold-frame under a south 
wall, and, if so, when would be the best time to sow 
Can I grow in pots, and, if so, what size pots are the Ust 

j — Ganna. 

[Cannas, commonly called Indian Shot, are 
natives of warm climes, and in raising them 
from seed they require to be treated as stove 
plants, though, when hardened off, they do 
well in the open air in the summer. If you can 
in any way furnish good warmth in your frame 
by filling it with horse-manure and leaves 
mixed, you can sow the seeds, which must 
previously have been steeped for ‘24 hours in 
water, in 5-inch pots in sandy soil. Dibble, 
say, twelve seeds into a pot evenly, water them, 
and plunge them in the frame to cause rapid 
germination. If you have a greenhouse, you 
can get a box 6 inches deep, stand the pots 
inside that, and cover it closely with a large 
piece of glass, and stand in the warmest part 
of the house. The seedlings, when about 
4 inches high, must be potted off singly into 
4-inch pots and grown on in warmth till they 
become quite strong. They can then be 
shifted on into larger pots as may be necessary 
until 8-inch pots are reached, in which you can 
flower them freely or plant them out in the 
open air in May in the flower garden. ] 

Repotting Palms. — I have several Palma in my 
conservatory, which have filled their pots with roots and 
are growing out of the soil. They clearly require to be 
shifted to larger pots, one at least 14-inch. In repotting 
into this size, how many inches should be left for future 
growth, and should the whole of the roots l>e covered by 
soil?— Tvro. 

j [Most members of the Falm family need a 
fairly good holding soil, such as two-thirds 
good turfy loam, and the remaining third made 
up of well-decayed manure, peat, or leaf-mould, 
and sand. In the case of large plants, the new 
pot or tub should allow from *2 inches to 3 inches 
of soil around the old ball, as, with a less space 


Heating a greenhouse. — It 

may be of some help to “Swan” to 
describe what I do, on a small scale, 
with hot-water pipes, heated by oil. I have 
a brick frame, 7i feet by 3 feet 10 inches, 
with a division down the centre. I have the . 

UNI 


Hujmanthus toxicarius. 


than this, it will be difficult to press the 
soil firmly : all round, which is very n£C0SS , * n r 
A piece of wood about a yard long, a coup 
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inches wide, and half-an-inch thick, forms, 
with the sharp edges rounded off, a very useful 
rammer for potting such as this. In repotting, 
all the roots must be covered with the new 
soil; indeed, the old ball should be set slightly 
deeper than before, and take care that ample 
space is allowed to give a good watering, as, if 
the pot is tilled too full of soil, the ball of earth 
is apt to get too dry in the centre, and the 
plants consequently suffer. In repotting Palms 
of large or medium size, we have often been 
troubled to get pots sufficiently deep, as, with 
their habit of coiling the roots round the 
bottom of the ball, they need pots deeper in 
proportion to their width than most subjects 
require. Any local pottery will, however, 
make them for you, or, in the case of large 
plants, Oak tubs are preferable.] 

Hardy plants for cold greenhouse. -I pur- 

K e growing in pots in a cold greenhouse some dwarf 
Tireous plant*, and would be obliged if you could tell 
me if the KUowing would be suitable ? The greenhouse 
•• fully expot ed to the sun. Moeey Saxifrages, dwarf 
Seduuis, Sempervivuma, Aubrietias in variety, Anemone 
»p<nnina. A. palmata, A. Pulsatilla, Gentiana acaulis, 
Primula Jvponlca, and Dianthus in variety.—A Subscriber 
for Tex Years. 

[There is cpiite a wealth of dwarf early- 
blooming subjects that may be flowered in a 
cold greenhouse with every success—a success 
far greater than is possible in any structure 
when even only frost is excluded. This latter 
to some may be re¬ 
garded as an advan¬ 
tage, but it is not *o 
for those things that 
are so conditioned as 
to endure frost for 
weeks in succession. 

The essentials to suc¬ 
cess in such a case 
are few indeed, and 
consist chiefly in the 
house being quite in 
the open, freely and 
amply ventilated, 
and with no suspicion 
of heat of any kind. 

In such a structure 
there is scope for 
an almost unlimited 
supply of beautiful 
flowers, flowers that 
when so protected 
are not in any sense 
robbed of their essen¬ 
tial beauty or merit, 
but rather improved 
by the protection re¬ 
ceived. In your letter 
we notice one weak 
point, provided it is 
intentional. You say, 

" You purpose grow¬ 
ing in pots in a cold 
greenhouse.*' This is 
just what 3 ’ou should 
not do to get the 

best results, but rather grow' the subjects^ 
in the open in the year prior to their 
blooming. In this way you find yourself 
possessed of well established masses of this, I 
pans of that, and pots of something else that 
are merely waiting their season of blooming to 
be introduced into thefloweriog structure. The 
cold hardv plant house is of the greatest value 
to those things that by reason of our climato 
are excited into growth too early in the yoar, 
when, in the iuclomeut weather in the open, 
such things cannot be enjoyed to the full. 
Later on, when the weather is really spring¬ 
like. there is no real need for such a house, for 
tha garden and the rockery, with all their 
natural beauty, are to be preferred. If you 
really wish for flowering plants your list is a 
weak one, the Aubrietias and Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla being the earliest. Better than the other 
Anemones named would be A. blanda, though 
a large number of the species may be rightly , 
regarded as spring-flowering ” plants; indeed, 
in this way you may include all the Wood 
Anemone, also A. fulgens, A. apennina, 
A. trifoliata, A. Robinsonian a, and many more. 
Of Saxifrages, the forms of S. oppositifolia, 
S. Burseriana, S. Boydii, S. B. alba, S. apicu- 
lata are all charming, and not less so 
the new species from Macedonia—S. Grise- 
bachi—with reddish - crimson flowers that 
appear in February. Of Mossy Saxifrages, 


few are early enough to be rightly regarded 
as spring-flowering, but you may certainly ' 
include S. Rhei and S. muscoides purpurea | 
in your list. Any Aubrietias may be so grown, 
but Sedums and Sempervivums do not flower , 
early enough. Some, however, are worthy by [ 
reason of good leafage. Chionodoxa, the early 
Squills, and quite a host of bulbous Irises would j 
greatly enrich such a house. Then you may 
also include the dwarfer and rarer species of 
Narcissus, as N. cyclamineus, N. triandrus, N. 
calathinus, N. Queen of Spain, and the ever 
pretty N. minimus. Winter Crocuses, Snow- I 
drops, Snowflakes, and Saxifraga longifolia,and 
S. Cotyledon, for their fine rosettes rather than 
flowering, would be very beautiful. In Primulas 
you may include P. rosea, P. denticulata, P. 
d. alba, P. cashmeriana, P. marginata, ami the j 
closely allied Auriculas. How far one may go 
is left to individual taste. This much may 
be said, however, that the plants should not 
be introduced too long before flowering, other¬ 
wise not a little of their character may be 
lost. By potting up a successional lot of 
material such a house may long be kept both 
gay and interesting.] 

Coronilla glauca in the open air.— 
Dr. Beverley, of Norwich, has grown the 
Coronilla glauca for three winters out-of-doors, 
with only a slight protection in the most severe 


will do well. They do not require to be dried 
off at any time, but in winter, when in a 
partially dormant condition, only sufficient 
water should be given to keep the soil slightly 
moist. Seeds are readily produced, and young 
plants raised therefrom will, unlike most 
bulbs, reach a flowering size in about eighteen 
months. 

ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE CRIST AT A. 

This is a splendid orchid for winter blooming, 
as was shown by the fine specimen exhibited 
at the Drill Hall, on Tuesday, the 10th March, 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park. It should be grown in a cool stove and 
in autumn placed in a little warmth to finish 
up the bulbs and induce them to push up 
their flower spikes. There are now numerous 
varieties of this species which differ in the 
breadth of the petals and sepals, that known 
as the Chatsworth variety, sometimes known as 
maxima, being the best. In the variety 
Lemoniana the flowers are broad, as in the 
Chatsworth variety, but the lip, instead of 
being broadly stained with yellow or orange- 
yellow, is of a faint pale yellow, while in the 
variety alba they arc of the purest white 
without a single spot. The plant shown in the 


CtBlogyne cristata. 


weather. If you think it worth a notice in 
Gardening I have sent a photograph.—O. C. 

[Many thanks. The photograph was unfor¬ 
tunately not clear enough for reproduction. 
This plant can only be tried with safety near 
the sea in southern counties.] 

Cyrtanthus angustifolius and 
McKeni. —To the amateur with but a single 
greenhouse these pretty little South African 
bulbous plants have much to recommeud them, 
as they usually flower during the mouths of 
February and March, and again, as a rule, in 
July and August. The bulb is about tho size 
of a large Snowdrop, and bears three or four 
Grass-like leavas, while the flower-stem, which 
reaches a height of a foot or so, is terminated 
by an umbel of partially drooping tubular 
blossoms, nearly a couple of inches long, 
orange-red in the case of angustifolius, and in 
McKeni white. They are of very' easy culture, 
needing a soil composed principally of good 
loam, lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould 
and sand. They increase quickly from offsets, 
so that the pots will soon become full of bulbs. 
While they will flower well for years, even in a 
crowded state, they may readily be divided if 
it is desired to increase the stock. This should 
be done immediately after the flowering in 
early spring. Given the treatment accorded 
to a Pelargonium, these species of Cyrtanthus 


illustration to-day is carrying twenty-one 
flower spikes, several of them boaring six 
blooms. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Geology ne cristata.—I wish to know 
how to treat Coelogyne crlstata without an Orchid-house ? 
The bulbs shrivel and do not flower.— IxgriKKR. 

I You cannot grow Oelogyue cristata without the aid of 
artificial heat during winter. What accommodation have 
l you?J 

Geology ne crlstata falling.—I shall be glad if 
you will tell me why Coplogyne cristata in a heated con 
servatory does not show flower-spikes, though the bulbs 
are round and full anl the plants thoroughly healthy ?— 
O. B. S. 

[There can be no doubt but that your plant 
is thoroughly healthy if, as you state, the 
bulbs are plump and round. I have no means 
! of knowing from where your question is 
addressed. If it should be within the London 
area, or in the neighbourhood of some large 
town or smoky manufacturing district, the 
subdued light of winter induces the plants to 
produce new growth instead of flowering. I 
have known specimens 3 feet to 4 feet across 
fail to flower in the London neighbourhood for 
years in succession, and these plants to be 
under the care of most skilled and competent 
men. Fogs in December are most destructive 
to Cudogynes, the least fog causing the 
flower scapes to : turn block, and they rarely 
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afterwards make any advance, and thus 
fail to flower. If in more favoured districts, 
the unfavourable weather of last year was not 
conducive to proper maturing and ripening of 
the pseudo-bulbs, without which it is impossible 
to hope to have a satisfactory return of flowers. 
Improper resting during the dormant season 
sometimes affects the flowering of plants. If 
too liberally supplied with water during the 
rooting season, it will induce the plants to pro¬ 
duce growth instead of the usual flower scapes. 
1 am in a difficult position to aid you, as you 
have omitted to give the conditions uuder 
which the plants are grown. It is impossible, 
therefore, for me to advise without knowing 
exactly how your plants are treated and other 
]>articular8 which would have suggested a 
cause of failure to flower.— H. J. C.] 


VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING ALLOTMENTS. 

(Reply to “Jean.”) 

As your soil is such a stiff clay, and is now 
saturated with water, it will be useless for you 
to think of getting in any description of crops 
until it has partially dried. YVe are getting 
60 much rain so late in the spring that cropping 
stiff soils will be this year most difficult. The 
Potatoes named by the firm you mention are 
strong growers, and no doubt would do very 
well in your ground. Still, you should try 
some British Queen and Up-to-Date all the 
same. Better get your seed tubers in aud set 
up in shallow boxes, bud ends upwards, and 
stand in full light and air to sprout properly. 
When so forwarded, you need not plant until 
the middle or end of April, by which time the 
soil may have materially dried. It would be 
folly to plant in cold, wet soil. Few Potatoes 
do so well in cold clay as they do in drier soils, 
but you have to make the best of what you 
have. If you fork in, when you plant, a heavy' 
dressing of soot, or put about the sets any 
gritty soil, wood-ashes, or decayed refuse, theso 
things will do groat good. Failing these, 
apply a light dressing of freshly slacked lime. 
You did wrong to mix the lime with your 
manure heap, as the lime causes great waste of 
ammonia, which would be so helpful to crops. 
Fowl-manure should be mixed with double its 
quantity of sifted soil, and allowed to lie in a 
heap, and be two or three times turned before 
it is applied. If your ground has h*d some 
manure in it we should not advise using it as 
top dressing for Shallots or Onions. Big bulbs 
of Shallots are not the best by any means. It 
may also help to breed maggots. Better 
use it with Cabbages or other strong-growing 
crops. Autumn Giant is the best Cauliflower ; 
Snow’s Winter White, Mammoth, and Knight’s 
Protecting good Broccolis ; and Early Gem and 
Dwarf Curled good Savoys. We advise you to 
ask one or two questions only at a time, and 
as often as you like. Replies then are often 
helpful to others. 


GROWING ENDIVE. 

Will you kindly tell me how to prow Endive? I have 
never crown it I should be very glad if you could give 
me full particular*— Endivk. 

[This indispensable winter salad is often 
sown too late, consequently the plants do not 
attain to a useful size, and they form but poor 
hearts. Often, too, the seed is sown too 
thickly, and timely thinning of the seedlings 
is not resorted to ; hence a spindly growth 
ensues, as no plant becomes drawn more 
quickly than Endive. The latter part of 
August is a good time to sow for the main 
winter supply, a second sowing being made 
early in September to afford plants for spring 
use. A semi-shaded border is best for the 
seed-bed, os the young plants must be kept 
continually moist to prevent them running to 
seed prematurely, which they are even more 
prone to do than Lettuces. Dig in a liberal 
quantity of well-decomposed manure, then 
tread the surface firmly, and finally prick in 
a little old Mushroom-bed material and arti¬ 
ficial manure previously mixed. The latter 
ingredients will give the young plants a good 
start and ensure abundance of fibrous rootlets. 
Broadcast sowing is preferable to sowing in 
rows, as then the plants more effectually shade 


the ground and prevent it drying. Thinning 
out the young plants can hardly be practised 
too soon, as abundance of air is essential for 
securing a stocky growth. A warm, but not 
hob border is the best for transplanting into, 
and, although a liberal larder is imperative, 
very strong or fresh manure should be avoided. 
Allow plenty of room between the plants, and 
plant very firmly in shallow drills, choosing, if 
possible, showery weather for the operation. 
Failing rain, well water the drills the day pre¬ 
vious to planting. Thin out the plants when in 
a perfectly dry state, leaving a portion of 
them 6 inches apart in the seed bed to afford 
the earliest supply. Fraser’s Broad-leaved is 
unsurpassed for w’inter and spring use. The 
simplest way to blanch Endive is to tie a 
strand of matting round the heads after gather¬ 
ing up the outer leaves around the heart, 
tying near the extremities of the leaves. A dry 
day should always be chosen for tying them 
up or decay will be rapid. Allow the plants 
to become nearly full grow r n before they are so 
dealt with, and do not draw the matting too 
tightly around them ] 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

I am making only one large bed, and wish to plant it with 
I the most useful kind for a family. Will you or any of your 
readers advise me what kind to p’ant, and also whether 
, you recommend three or two-year-old plants? I cannot 
j sow seed, as time is an object— K M. Birch. 

[Many owners of small gardens imagine that 
' much timo and expense attend the cultivation 
of Asjwtragus, and for this reason deny thom- 
selves the choicest of spring and early summer 
vegetables. In exceptional cases there may be 
extra labour needed, but there are many 
gardens in which Asparagus can be grown with 
no more effort in land preparation than is made 
j for the Onion-bed. YVith deep digging, a good 
coat of manure applied, and the ground well 
pulverised by frost and air, Asparagus may be 
grown well, provided the land is drained, and 
the soil not too heavy. Assuming that the 
ground is of a light or medium naturo, the 
application of a good coat of horse or cow- 
manure, well dug in, will be sufficient. 
Naturally, bastard or deeper trenching would 
be advisable where this is practicable, for any 
and every vegetable grown will repay this 
work where the nature of the ground allows. 
With ground in good tilth, seeds may be sown 
in drills 2 feet apart on the level surface in 
April, driving a peg in at each end of the rows, 
so as to be able more easily to localise them in 
winter or spring. The seeds should bo sown 
! thinly, or only sufficiently thick to got perma¬ 
nent plants at from Iff inches to 18 iuches 
apart. Asparagus is such a vigorous-rooting 
plant that when several years old the crowns 
form balls of roots of almost that width across 
them, and to crow d the rows would be courting 
partial failure, or, at any rate, small “grass’’ 
or heads. Asparagus should bo planted in the 
open, not on hot, sunny borders, or cold or 
shady ones. In wet or heavy ground the beds 
must be raised and drained. For this purpose 
, the soil must be dug out to the size intended 
l for the beds, and from 18 inches to 2 feet 
1 deep, placing broken bricks, clinkers, or stones 
I in the bottom, and on this refuse from the 
I garden that will help to fill and last some 
1 time. Between the layers of soil place manure, 
not necessarily in a decayed state, but prefer¬ 
ably in the bottom some unfermentod horse- 
manure, together with the strawy portions. 
Near to, or mixed in the surface, some decayed 
manure will be helpful in stimulating an early 
and vigorous growth. YVhen the drainage, 
refuse, and manure are added the bod should be 
raised above the surrounding level 10 inches or 
I 12 inches. It will afterwards settle down, but 
j allowance must be made for keeping the bed 
| elevated after it has settled dow r n to a normal 
; state. It is optional whether seeds be sown, 
or plants, one, two, or three-year-old, be pur¬ 
chased. In some soils Asparagus from seed 
makes rapid progress, and in three years 
attains good proportions of root and top. 
Under good treatment a small cutting may 
be had the second year from planting, nub in 
either case there should be no undue tax in 
taking the larger hexds too freely. It is well 
to bear in mind thit Asparagus requires a 
generous course of feeding. Near the coast, 
where it can be had, growers should procure 
Seaweed for their Asparagus, this being one 


of the best manures obtainable. Connover’s 
Colossal is as good a variety as you can grow. 

YV. S. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 


Sowing Onions. —Although Onions are 
hardy enough to withstand our most severe 
winters when in a young state, it does not 
follow that sowing in boxes in cold-houses or 
frames at this early period of the year has got 
nothing to recommond it. Many amateurs who 
go in for exhibiting vegetables at the autumn 
shows will have noticed that there are prizes 
for spring-sown as well as for autumn sown 
Onions, and it is an immenso advantage to sow 
the seed early in January in boxes, and get the 
seedlings ready to prick off into the open air in 
March or April. Frequently, when I have been 
judging collections of cottagers’ vegetables, I 
have found that those that got the first prizes 
were invariably those that adopted early sowing 
in boxes, &c.—J. G., Gosport. 

Converting Grass land into garden.— Would 
you kindly srlve me your views as to the best method of 
making a flower or vegetable garden on the following 
soil? Ground high up, Chalfont St. Peters, field good 
turf, partly covered with young Cherry-trees ; soil under 
turf 1 foot to 3 feet, clayey, under that < halk and gravel. 
Do you advise trenching and manuring ? If so, to what 
depth to trench and what manure, etc., and in what 
quantities to be used? Ground 1$ acre*. Cherry-trees 
not dense, under which, or rather between which, wouid 
be grown hardy bulbs of every description, hardy peren¬ 
nials. If too much shade is not thrown on ground by 
Cherry-trees, usual every-day vegetables would be part 
grown there and part in the open field.— Pkrbxmai. C. 
St. I’. 

[As your Grass land is planted with Cherry- 
trees it will be a matter for consideration a9 to 
how deep you must work the ground about 
those trees and to well bury the turf. Old 
turf almost invariably breeds wireworm, and 
if the turf be pared off ‘A inches thick, be 
dried and burned, you would destroy wire- 
worm larva* and eggs wholesale. If in trench¬ 
ing the ground, say 18 inches deep, you prefer 
to pare off the turf A inches deep first, then 
well trench the ground 15 inches, the turves 
should be placed at the bottom of each trench, 
top side downwards, and have a liberal dusting 
of gas-lime put over it before the next soil is 
placed on to it. Then if you, after the trench¬ 
ing is done, forked in a moderate dressing of 
manure, your ground should grow vegetables 
or flowers well. If the turf was burned the 
ashes should l>e cast over the ground and be 
forked in. A cartload, or say a ton, of good 
animal manure should do for from 5 rods to 
6 rods area. Do not trench within fi feet of the 
Cherry-trees. Fork over the roots and topdress 
with manure.] 


Runner Beans. - I find that the large- 
podded kinds, such as Hill’s Prize and Dobbie’s 
Champion, not only yield a greater bulk of 
Beans, but they bear very much better in hot 
dry seasons than the old variety. It frequently 
happens that increase in size does not bring 
with it increase of quality, but in the case of 
these Runner Beans I think the big-fruited 
kinds are of bettor flavour and oven more 
tender than the old variety. In the summer of 
1801, which was so dry and hot, I should have 
had no Beans to gather had I been obliged to 
rely on the old kind. I see in the catalogue of 
a well-known seodsman that it is recommended 
to grow these Beans on 8-foot (>oles or stakes. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that such tall 
stakes are necessary—on the contrary, good 
crops can be grown on stakes not more than 
5 feet high. Everyone knows that this 
vegetable is produced largely for the London 
markets, and if the growers had to use stakes 
of any kind they could not make any profit. 
The cost of stakes and the labour of placing 
them every season would be too great. As a 
fact, not a stake of any kind is to be seen in 
the market grounds where this esculent is 
largely grown. The plants are topped as they 
advance in growth, so that they remain dw'arf 
and bushy, and in this way they bear freely 
and continuously all through the season. 
The effect of letting the shoots run up so 
high is that very few Beans are to be had 
near the ground, so that what is gained in 
one way is lost in another.—J. C. B. 


Index to Volume XXIV.— The bindine cover* 
(price le. fid. each) and Index (3d.) for Volume XXIV. are 
now ready, and may be had of all Newta^ente, or of the 
Publisher, poet frte, for 2*. 
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FRUIT. and amateurs’ gardens iri the country; it is 

' tlon - existent. Some growers recommend 

Cherries being grown in pyramidal fbrm, but 
having given both methods a trial extending 
over several years, I prefer the “bush” as 
being the more suitable and productive of the 
two. The habit and growth of a Cherry-tree 
are such that it lends itself more readily to 
be trained out as a spreading informal-shaped 
bush than as a formal-trained tree such as a 
pyramid is, no matter whether a fruit-tree or 
otherwise, while the return in the sha^ie of a 
crop of fruit is certainly much heavier. 

Not all varieties are alike suitable for 
cultivating in this way, as some succeed only 
when grown against a wall. There are, 
however, certain varieties which succeed 
admirably as bushes, and the best of these will 
now be briefly described. Taking them in 
their order of ripening, Rivers’ Early Black 
Heart must be accorded first place. This is a 
large, handsome-looking Cherry with a juicy, 
rich flesh, and is an abundant bearer. 
Werder’s Black Heart succeeds it, and this, 
though a richly-flavoured sort, is not so large 
as the preceding. It is, however, a grand 
cropper, and the fruits will hang to the 
shrivelling point, if desired, and are then 
delicious. Belle d'Orleans, although not a 
Heart Cherry, is, nevertheless, an early 
kind, and comes into use after those already 

are suffering from 
inclement weather 
the fungus finds a 
condition of things 
which is very suit¬ 
able to its growth 
and of which it 
takes every advan¬ 
tage, but if this 
fungus could be 
stamped out there 
would be no more 
“ Leaf curl.” If 
the weather were 
unpropitious the 
leaves might suffer, 
but they would not 
carl as they do now. 

To cause “ Leaf 
curl ” two factors 
seem to be neces¬ 
sary : (l) That the 
fungus should be 
present: (2) that 
the weather should 
be of such a descr i p- 
rion as to cause the 
leaves to be in a 
condition favour- 



PEAR BEURRE BALTET PERE. 

This was raised in 1S65 by MM. Baltet fr^res. , 
It is a delicious November kind and suitable 
lor gardens where only a limited number of 
the l>est Pears is required. It does well as a 
cordon and bears freely in a young state. The 
flavour is rich and melting, and as it does well 1 
on the Quince, it is useful where restricted 
growth is important. In a warm, loamy soil 
the fruit takes on a tine colour. 

LEAF CURL IN PEACHES. 
Referring to my remarks on “Leaf curl” in 
Gardening of January 31, “East Devon’’asks 
on page 10 “ If the spores are carried about by 
the wind as ‘ G. S. S.’says, how is it trees in I 
an unheated house close by never get affected ?” 
Well, the answer to this is very simple. The 
leaves of the trees i n the house are in a much 
more healthy condition than those out-of-doors, 
which are exposed to the cold and wet, and, 
therefore, successfully resist the attack of the 
fungus. It is well known that persons who are 
in robust health are much less liable to catch 
any infectious complaint than those that are 
delicate or in an unhealthy state, and it is just 
the same with plants. When the Peach leaves 


able to the growth Pear Beurr£ Baltet pere. From a photograph *ent by Mr. Chan. Jones, 

of the fungus. 1 ° ie HaH G *rdens, Burgess Hill, Sus:ex. 

am sorry I aid not 


make my meaning 

clear to “East Devon” as to the cure for | quoted. The colour of the fruit is a reddish- 
this disease. The practice of spraying the pink; it has a sweet, juicy flesh, and is 
trees in America with “Bordeaux mix- excellent. Among the White Hearts and 


ture” just before the buds are open has Bigarreaus there are also some excellent 
been found a perfect cure, and I recommend varieties, such, for instance, as Early Bigar- 
thafc it should be tried here. There is, reau, which bears profusely as a bush, the 


however, one drawback—the trees in the 
American orchards are standards, so that it is 
much easier to spray every portion of the trees 
than it i* with us where the trees are grown 
against walls. Of course, it is of no use 
beginning to protect the trees with netting or 
anything else after the leaves have begun to 
curl, hut I am still of opinion that a tree infested 
with the spore9, even though they have not 
yet germinated, cannot be protected so as to 
prevent the fungus from growing and causing 
the “curl” by hanging half-inch netting in 
front of it. If the weather be really unfavour¬ 


able, however, l may be mistaken. Any 
“curled” leaves should be picked off the 
trees and burnt before the spores of the fungus 
ripen and are liberated into the air. G. S. S. 


DESSERT CHERRIES AS BUSHES. 
Most of the Cherries sent to market are pro- 
duced by orchard standards, and this is 
I undoubtedly the best way to grow the trees 
t when fruit is required in bulk, but for home 
Kconsumption there is nothing like the spread- 
ling bush form of tree to furnish the requisite j 

* supply, particularly where wall space is 
Limited, or, as is so oftejrthe case in suburban 

* D igitized by ClO031C 


fruits being large and richly flavoured. Then 
there i9 Kentish Bigarreau, a large-fruited and 
highly-esteemed sort. In Governor Wood, 
also a great bearer, the fruits are large and 
tender fleshed, and Elton is a very fine Heart 
Cherry of the greatest excellence. May Duke, 
a w ell-known variety, must also be included, 
as it is such a deliciously flavoured Cherry 
when fully ripe, and a great cropper. To 
succeed those already named is Black Eagle, a 
very richly-flavoured kind which bears large, 
handsome fruits, and is excellent in every way 
as a bush. Black Bigarreau almost equals it 
in point of size, and although not quite so 
richly flavoured is an excellent Cherry not¬ 
withstanding. Royal Duke, a fine Cherry 
ripening after May Duke, should not be 
omitted, neither should Late Duke, which is 
still later and a great bearer. This brings the 
total up to twelve, and if but half the number 
were required, I would recommend Rivers’ 
Early Black, Belle d’Orleans, May Duke, 
Black Bigarreau, Black Eagle, and Late Duke. 
The trees may be planted by the side of a 
walk 6 feet to 9 feet apart (the latter distance 
being preferable, as they would not then need 
to be kept so restricted), and 4 feet from the 
edge of the walk. 


Cherries like a rich loamy soil, with a fair 
percentage of sand present in it. Heavy, 
adhesive soils must therefore be improved by 
adding lime-rubble, broken fine, and a little 
wood-ashes or burnt refuse. A capital ingre¬ 
dient to incorporate W’ith such soils is the 
edgings and trimmings from carriage-drives, 
the surface of which is kept gravelled. This 
will consist largely of sandy particles and 
scraps of turf, both of w'hich will be congenial 
to the roots and render the staple when mixed 
with it more suitable to their requirements. If 
the subsoil is known to contain an excess of 
moisture, it should be drained. Very light 
soils are all the better for an addition of heavy 
loam to make them more retentive, and to 
ensure the fruits having the requisite amount 
of juiciness. Perform whatever may be 
required in the nature of pruning during the 
summer months by stopping side-growths to 
form spurs, and the ends of leading growths, 
when these reach to their full limit, with the 
finger and thumb, and then the use of the 
pruning knife in winter—that most fruitful 
source of gumming — will be unnecessary. 
Other details needing close attention are to 
keep the trees free from insects, or “blight,” 
as it is so commonly termed, by applying 
insecticides directly aphides are discerned, ana 
to net the trees securely so soon as the fruits 
begin to show signs of colouring. A. W. 

Birds and fruit-trees.—“J. M. B.” 

should consider, I think, that most birds are 
only protected from March 1st to August 1st, 
and only scheduled birds even then from the 
landowner. The rest of the year he and those 
like him shoot them freely, to the distress of 
others of the community who do not grow 
fruit, or can protect it with nets and black 
cotton. It is usual to observe the birds only 
when doing harm, and to ignore them for the 
rest of the year, when they are devouring seeds 
of weeds and eggs, larva;, and full grown 
insects on ground or tree. Their deeds, there¬ 
fore, are unrecorded (except in France, perhaps, 
where protection is now being enforced). If 
“ J. M. B.” had time for closer and continuous 
observation 1 think he would be able to 
qualify his remarks.—L. R. T. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

American blight on Apple-tree.-l would be 
obliged if j ou would kindly tell me what has caused the 
disease on the enclosed piece of young Apple-tree, and 
how It can be cured? The tree is nearly covered by it. 
Is it infectious, because I note teveral other trees are 
slightly attacked in the same way, especially those near 
this one?—A. C. 

[Your trees have been attacked by American 
blight, and if not dealt with at once it will spread 
to the other trees. Get a little paraffin, and 
with a brush daub it well in where the insects 
are. A little later wash them clean out with 
soapy, warm water, then mix a little soap, 
clay, and paraffin to make a paste, and well 
daub it in with a brush into any cracks or 
wounds in the bark where the insects are. If 
any appear later, and the summer is the chief 
season for them, follow out the treatment just 
advised. See article and illustrations of 
American blight in our issue of Jan. 10, 
page 592.] 

Orange-fungus on Rose. — I should be much 
obliged if you would advise me what to do with a standatd 
Rose-tree Duke of Fife that has caught the Hollyhock 
disease from some Hollyhocks near it last summer ? They 
are all burnt now, and I have planted a good many new 
Roses in the same long border. The leaves were covered 
with yellow patches, like the seeds under Ferns, and 
turned black. Can I use anything for the Rose in ques¬ 
tion, or would it be better to take it up? The same 
disease also affected some Geraniums in the same situa¬ 
tion.—H. M. J. Broxkckkr. 

[The red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium subcor- 
ticum)—not, as vou imagine, the Hollyhock 
disease—with which we suspect your Rote 
was attacked, may be combated in the follow¬ 
ing manner and for the following reasons. The 
fungus is one that takes three forms before the 
cycle of its existence is complete. It appears 
first on the leaves in orange powdery patches. 
These become darker, owing to the foimation 
of the second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, and the third kind is produced later 
and forms small black dots on the undersides 
of the leaves. In this state the fungus passes 
the winter, the sporeo from these black dots 
infecting the voung leaves the following 
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spring. Therefore, it is very essential when 
the leaves fall in the autumn that they should 
be collected and burnt, and plants that 
have been attacked should be thoroughly 
wetted, in the spring before the buds open, 
with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved 
in 3 gallons of water. If the disease still 
shows itself, spray with Bordeaux-mixture and 
pick off the infected leaves.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The earliest of the show 
Pelargoniums will now be in bud, and should 
have plenty of room and full exposure to light 
and be freely ventilated. Liquid-manure may 
be given twice a week to the forward plants. 
They are stronger rooted than the Zonal 
section, and will require more feeding. Zonal 
Pelargoniums should be shifted on, and be kept 
as near the glas9 as possible, but must not be 
over watered, especially after repotting. Some 
of the oldest Fuchsias may be set on one side, 
with a view to planting them out by-and- 
bye, and young plants should be grown on to 
fill their places. I think after two or three 
years under glass old Fuchsias are less effective 
than younger plants. Of course, when 
planted out in the border and pruned hard 
back the same objection is not so pronounced, 
but old, large Fuchsias are very useful in the 
flower garden, and if sheltered with ashes, or 
some equivalent, in winter, the plants will last 
a long time, and make grand bushes. When 
well grown, Deutzias, both gracilis and 
Lemoiuei, are very useful in the conservatory, 
and will la9t well in the hall or corridor, if it 
should bo necessary to use them for that 
purpose, and if after flowering they are pruned 
back and placed in heat to make new growth, 
and treated liberally, they will make very 
handsome specimens for Easter, or earlier, if 
required. Of course, all these things force 
better if established in pots the year previously. 
There ought to be no difficulty in having 
plenty of flowers now without much forcing, 
provided we have the plants, and there is 
nothing more useful than a good stock of Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Laburnums, Prunus triloba, Spira ls, 
Scarlet Thorns, Dielytras, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, and Azaleas. There is a wonderful 
lot of Narcissus everywhere now, and growers 
are certainly not making a fortune from their 
forced bulbs. The early-rooted (’hrysanthe- 
mums only want protection from frost now. 
They may soon go into a cold pit, if sheltered 
with a mat at night. A watch should be kept 
for the appearance of rust on the foliage, 
though it is not likely to be present yet. Two 
years ago we had it in our collection, but 
first year we saw nothing of it. Cuttings for 
late blooming or for flowering in small pots 
may still be taken. 

Stove.— It may be necessary to use a little 
shade on bright days for certain plants, but 
this should be done without as long as possible, 
as its tendency is to weaken growth. If 
Crotons and Dracaenas are shaded much they 
will lose colour. The time will soon come for 
giving a little shade to Ferns and Orchids. It 
is best, where possible, to grow the shade- 
loving plants in a house by themselves, or if 
only one house i9 available, keep them in a 
part of the house where shade can be applied 
without shading other plants which do not 
require it. Very sweet now is the white 
flowered twining plant, Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides. When in flower this may be 
moved to the conservatory ; in fact, it may be 
grown in the conservatory altogether, but it 
is not so fresh and sweet when grown cool. 
This used to be a favourite exhibition plant at 
the spring shows. It keeps and travels well. 
Allamandas should be repotted if they have 
not been attended to. Bougainvilleas should 
be pruned rather hard back, as they flower on 
the young wood of the current year. Cala- 
diums are started into growth, and should be 
repotted. These require a good deal of warmth 
and a moist atmosphere. A little bottom-heat 
will be useful to start the small, delicate kinds. 
Use water of the same temperature as the 
house. There should be a tank in the house to 
receive rain-water from the roof. 

Hard-wooded plants.— As Azaleas go 
out of flower pick offall seed-pods, and if larger 
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fiols are required this is the time to repot. 
The best soil for what are termed fine-rooted 
plants, such as Heaths and Azaleas, is good 
fibrous peat and sand. Sometimes a little 
good leaf-mould is mixed with it, and the 
whole well blended. The pots must be clean, 
and the drainage ample and well arranged, so 
that the water can pass away freely. Azaleas 
should have a little extra warmth whilst making 
growth, and when that is accomplished reduce 
the temperature and give more ventilation. 
Firm potting is essential to short-jointed 
growth that will flower abundantly. The 
Azaleas of the present day that we get from the 
Continent, though cheap enough, are not equal 
in flowering capacity to the English grown 
plants, because they are grown in loose stuff 
in frames and they are rushed along to get 
size into them for the English market. 

Pines. —The time is near at hand for over¬ 
hauling the Pines. Successions will be moved 
to the fruiting pots, and the plunging beds 
partially renowed. Pines must have bottom- 
heat, and this is best provided now by hot- 
water pipes, though in my young days we 
grew Pines on beds of leaves, with flues tor top 
heat. Of course, the capacity of the leaf-beds 
was large and could be renewed by linings, but 
labour was cheaper then, and fuel also : but 
that day has gone by, and most of our Pines 
are now grown in the warm islands in the 
south. Still, there area few Pine growers left, 
and good fruit can be grown, and if grown on 
what used to be known as the Hamiltonian 
system, planted out in beds, lam not sure that 
the thing could not be made to pay. Some 
day, perhaps, someone who can go thoroughly 
into the business may try it again. It is 
certain thero is not the money either in 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, or Grapes that there 
was, and the markets are glutted with foreign 
cut flowers. The only chance the English 
grower has is to study quality and freshness. 
However, I have wandered away from Pine 
growing. Good loam and steady warmth in a 
light position will grow good Pines. Care in 
watering is necessary, but otherwise the 
work attending Pine culture is not excessive. 
Now is a good time to remove suckers from the 
old stools, and plunge in bottom-heat. 

Window gardening’.— Fern-cases may 
now' be overhauled, dead fronds removed, and 
the plants rearranged and the soil renewed. 
Peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with a fro 
admixture of sand, will grow most of the Ferns 
well. A few' bits pf charcoal and sandstone 
will be useful in keeping the soil open and 
sweet. Be careful with the w-ater-pot for a 
time. Plants will not root freely in soil w'hich 
has been soured by overwatering. 

Outdoor garden— Carnations miv be 
planted now if the beds are ready and the 
weather suitable. Every effort must be made 
to keep w’irew’orms and eel worms at a distance. 
Soot is a useful dressing, and Rape-cake, 
worked into the soil, will attract the insects. 
In some gardens Carnations grow- like weeds, 
in others much effort must be made. Good 
loam is alw’ays useful as a top dressing; in 
fact, change of soil is better than manure. It 
is very interesting raising seedlings when we 
knowr who saved the seed and that it is 
reliable. Sow the seeds now in gentle heat, 
and get the plants out early and have a good 
bloom next year. There is a good deal of 
anxiety about the Ro=es making grow'th so 
early. I think it w’ill be safer to wait till 
about the 20th of the month ; at the best, it 
will be only a choice of evils this season. If 
wo prune early we run the risk, in the event of 
cold weather, of losing the best flowers, and if 
we wait and prune to a dormant bud, we cut 
very hard back, and the grow'ths will be weak 
and flowers small for the most part. Tiitomas, 
or Poker plants, which make striking groups 
on a retirod part of the lawn, may be planted 
now, and old bcd9 manured. Polygonum 
cuspidatum i9 another striking background 
plant in a group. 

Fruit garden.— Strawberries may be 
planted now', but the plants should not be 
permitted to fruit this season. Spring-planted 
Strawberries always do well when the land has 
been well prepared during the winter. Onions 
or Lettuces may be planted between the rows 
as a catch crop to pay for labour. The sap is 
on the move early this season, and when its 


movement is noticed grafting may be done. 
Where clay is used it should be well tempered 
and a little chaff mixed with it to prevent 
cracking. Fig9 should be pruned and trained, 
if not already done. There are more failures 
in Fig culture away from the south coast than 
in any other fruit, chiefly arising from deep 
rooting in damp soil. To do any good with 
Figs outside in the midlands the roots must be 
kept in bounds and the drainage must be free. 
With this matter well in hand, such free-bear¬ 
ing Figs as the Brown Turkey will bear 
abundantly on a sunny w’all—at least, such has 
been my experience. Fruit trees may still be 
planted where the ground was not ready in the 
autumn. Late-planted trees wflll require more 
attention in mulching and watering, but with 
care there is very little risk of failure. Cob- 
Nuts and Filberts may be thinned now. The 
pruning is usually left till the pollen has been 
distributed. 

Vegetable garden. —The seeds of Winter 
Greens should be sown. These will include 
Broccoli, Savoys, Kale, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts. Of course, the Cauliflower is not a 
Winter Green, but the Autumn Giant, sown 
now’ and planted out in succession, will reach 
into the w’inter. Brussels Sprouts for early 
crop are generally sown under glass, sowing a 
few seeds for succession in March or April. 
Late-sown plants are of very little use, as they 
are so poorly developed. When gardeners had 
less glass it was common for the first sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts to be made outside in the 
autumn. But this is not necessary if a few 
seeds are sown in a box or boxes in February in 
a temperature where the seeds can germinate. 
One of the most useful Broccolis is Veiteh’s 
Self-protecting Autumn, especially if obtained 
quite true. 1 have had this in good condition, 
by making several sowings, up till February, 
when the plants were lifted and planted in a deep 
pit safe from frost. It is best to net up all seeds 
of the Cabbage tribe to keep off the birds. If it 
is not convenient to net up the beds, the seeds 
should be dressed w'ith red lead. The same 
course may be adopted with Peas and Beans to 
protect the seeds from mice and birds. I)o not 
plant Peas and P»eans too thicklj'. Plant 
Marrow Peas 3 inches apart, and the round 
Peas 2 inches. Cover 3 inches deep. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

March d.ird .—Thinned Grapes in second 
Hamburgh house. Tied down young w'ood in 
Peach house and thinned off some of the fruit. 
Planted Gladiolus and Hyacinthus candicans. 
Pruned various Roses. Weakly growers have 
been cut rather hard back. Potted off seed 
ling Tomatoes, and sow ed more seeds to raise 
plants for planting in an open position. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers in bearing. 

March 2jth .—Potted off young stuff of several 
kinds, and put in cuttings of Coleuses and 
Alternantheras in boxes in warm pit. Shifted 
on Gannas to get strong before planting out end 
of May. Sow’ed Winter Greens of various 
kinds ; also Lettuces. All things are sown in 
drills to facilitate earth stirring. Dusted a 
mixture of soot and lime over Strawberries to 
keep down slugs and snails. 

March SMh .—Planted more early Potatoes. 
Transplanted various kindsof evergreen shrubs. 
Pricked off seedling Ferns—chiefly Pterises— 
into boxes. Will keep them in warm-house 
for the present. Later they will be potted on 
singly into thumbs, and in summer will »© 
grow’n on in pots, and shaded if necessary. 
Finished sow’ing Asparagus. 

March 26th .—Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Rearranged conservatory, and made a special 
feature of Azaleas, many of wdiich are now in 
bloom. Repotted various plants in stove* 
staking and tying Tree Carnations and Ivy 
Geraniums. Potted off seedling Petunias- 
Planted more early Potatoes. Planted a bed ot 
Ranunculuses. Planted a few more French 
Beans in pit to come on before those planted 
outside. . f 

March 27th —Replanted various edgings oj 
hardy plants round beds on law f n. Commenced 
mowing lawns with machine. Rip© Straw¬ 
berries are being gathered freely now. Plantet 
Melons in the hot-bod in rather heavy loam. 
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The bed was made with leaves and stable- 
manure, and there was a genial heat. Warm 
coverings will he used at night. Put in 
more cuttings of Chrysanthemums. Sowed 
more Horn Carrots. 

March 28th. —Liquid-manure is given freely 
to Figs in pots. The chill is taken off the 
water before using it. Inside V ine and Peach 
borders have been watered again with warm 
liquid-manure. Trenches have been prepared 
for the early Celery and Lettuces planted on 
the ridges. Climbing Roses, chiefly of the 
Rambler sections, have been planted in various 
positions. The vaporiser is used in plant houses 
to kill green fly. 


POULTRY. 


CROSS-BREEDS FOR WINTER LAYING. 
Thosr who have had much to do with keeping 
Fowls know that the majority of people pay 
but little attention to winter layers—m fact, 
many of them do not expect to have eggs in 
winter, and their answer is that it is too cold. 
Frequently these people give but little atten¬ 
tion either to the feeding or breeding, and such 
have abundance of eggs when they are cheap, 
and then they say that Fowl keeping does not 
jay. Nor would any other industry if 
treated in the same way. I often think it is a 
shame we pay so much to other countries for 
eggs, and have such a scanty supply in winter. 

It is often said that one breed is as good as 
another, and not a few treat the matter in this 
ny. Such is not the case. True, there 
are good and bad layers, but some breeds 
are far better layers than others. This 
especially applies to winter lay ers. Everyone 
should strive to have eggs daily, if only 
half-a-dozen FowLs are kept, and I see no 
reason why they should not. I have been 
keeping Fowls for nearly thirty years. For 
years I had fifty, but now I keep eighteen to 
twenty laying hens, and during the last two 
years I have not been without eggs, only one 
week, and that was this autumn, and from 
('ircumstancos over which I had no control. 
During these years I have tried a very large 
Dumber of breeds, and have also crossed many 
kinds. I prefer some cross-breeds to pure 
breeds for laying. Some two years ago I 
resolved to cross a Black Minorca hen with a 
Houdan cock ; I had selected the hen for her 
free laying properties. These were mated in 
the autumn. The hen was one year old, and 
the cock was hatched early in the spring of that 
year. The first setting came off the last day 
in March, another setting a fortnight later, 
the third a month from the first. From the 
hrst and last I had twelve chicks each, from 
the other only six. I only- lost one, and had only 
twelve pullets from the lot. Tlie first began 
laying when about 5^ months old, others 
quickly followed. On one or two occasions in 
the dead of winter I had fifty eggs a week 
These kept laying most abundantly for four 
months, and then slackened a little for a week 
or two. Many of them continued till the 
following October. I had a few eggs from 
them through the winter, one or two laying 
most of the time. In the spring of last year 
I was unable to attend to setting early, and 
did not get the first setting to come off till the 
‘2nd or 3rd of May. From this I had six 
pullets, using the same parents as the previous 
year. The first of these commenced laying the 
last day or two of October, and from these six 
pullets I had a continued supply for ten weeks. 
Some days every one laid. So good have the 
results teen these two years that I have 
resolved to breed from the same birds a third 
year. Another recommendation to them is that 
they are non-sitters. When they cease to lay 
they show signs of sitting, but this soon passes 
away and they quickly lay again. Houdans 
are good foragers, and hens running on a wide 
Brass run with this kind of male bird do 
not cost so much to keep as some. The 
young cockerels soon grow into size larg< 
enough for killing and are good table birds 
the flesh being white. 

Fkkdixg.—T he chickens have every atten 
tion, but as regards feeding and the kind of 


stimulating and suitable kind. I never give 
them any corn till they are a month old, and 
then a little Wheat. It is of the first impor¬ 
tance that the chickens should be able to get 
food as soon as it is light. I give all my 
poultry warm, soft food the first thing in 
winter and soft in summer, hut do not trouble 
to warm it then. This consists of Potatoes in 
part, with any other vegetable refuse, such as 
roots of any kind, stems from Celery, etc., 
boiled together, and mixed with about half 
barley-meal (less is used in summer). At mid¬ 
day they have a little Wheat or Oats, and at 
night either good Barley or Maize, according 
to the weather. This year the pullets have 
been confined to a yard on bare ground, but 
have had abundance of green food every day. 
I prefer them not to have any water in winter 
till they have had their first meal. Usually I 
keep the best of them two years. To have eggs 
in winter, I hatch from the end of March till 
middle of May from a free-laying strain, feed 
well, allow a run, if possible, and do not depend 
on old birds. Dorset. 


BIRDS. 


Death of Norwich Canary (Hands- 

worth). Inflammation of the lungs appears to 
have caused the death of this bird; in other 
respects it was in a fairly sound condition. 
This complaint is one of the most frequent to 
which Canaries are subject, and generally 
arises from exposure to draughts of cold air. 
The small portion of Watercress you gave your 
bird would have done it no harm. A little now 
and then, especially in the summer time, is 
very good for these birds. There is very little 
probability of recovery when this disease has 
progressed beyond its initial stage, and very 
little can be done beyond keeping the sufferer 
night and day in a warm, moist atmosphere, 
and supplying it with plain but nourishing 
food, and for this purpose a little bread and- 
milk may be given daily.—S. S. G. 

Blackbird ailing (T. Tompkins ).—The 
fits of epilepsy from which your bird is suffer¬ 
ing are no doubt brought on by derangement 
of the digestive organs, in consequence of the 
ingestion of the unsuitable diet you are giving 
it. Crushed Hemp and bread crumbs, 
although commonly given to Blackbirds 
and Tnrushes, are sure, sooner or later, to 
bring about bad health. A good staple 
food may consist of Oat-flour (known as Fig- 
dust) ana Pea-meal, mixed w ith milk or water 
to the consistency of a crumbling paste. This, 
with almost any kind of cooked food that 
does not contain salt, such as puddings 
and custard, will keep the captive in good 
health, while lean raw meat, given in small 
quantities and cut fine, may be supplied once 
or twice a week. A good fat spider occa¬ 
sionally greatly tends to keep Blackbirds in 
health. A little ripe fruit is also beneficial, 
and a meal worm or two is greatly appreciated. 
Upon the food being changed your bird will in all 
probability improve in health. If, however, 
the attacks continue give it two or three grains 
of bromide of potassium dissolved in a little 
syrup.—S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Trespassing stock.—I own a piece of Grass land 
adjoining ray residence, and there is no fence or division 
between this piece of Grass and the adjoining piece which 
is let to a tenant whose cattle stray on my land. Can ’ 
compel him to keep his cattle back ?—if. J. G. 

[No, you cannot compel him to put up any 
fence, but if he does not in some way restrain 
his cattle from trespassing, you may sue him 
in the county court for damages. It is his 
duty to prevent his cattle from straying, and 
if he neglects so to do, he is responsible to the 
person on whose land the cattle stray. 
K.C. T.] 

A gardener's notice.—I took a situation a9 
gardener at 21s. a week, with cottage found, my em 
ployer to pay half the cost of removing my furniture, but 
nothing was stipulated or mentioned as to the notice to 
be given to determine the service. I removed my furni¬ 
ture at a cost of £4, and half this sum, or £2, was repaid 
to me by my employer. When I had been with him three 


wulll *__ _ __to me by my employer. - 

r-1 thiner ia tr> thftm orowincr weeks, I found the place would not suit me, and I gave 

lood, the mam thing is to keep them grow mg h[m a ’ fortnight - a no £ ioe , which he *<* ln KOod p^, bu t 

as fast as possible. The more frequent the be waa gorry I was leaving him. When my notice 
change of food the bett^ {Jrovjided iti^ij o£ a expired and I asked for my wages, he refused to pay me, 
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and when I toid him I should see further about it, he 
said he would make me repay the £2 he allowed me as 
half of my removal expenses. Can I recover my wages'' 
Can he make me return the £2V—A. O. 

[A 9 the contract for payment of half removal 
expenses was simple and unconditional, your 
employer cannot recover back from you the 
£2 he paid under that contract. It is often a 
difficult matter to say precisely what notice is 
necessary to determine the service of a gardener 
engaged at a weekly wage where there is no 
other indication of the nature and duration of 
the contract. In such a case, unless from any 
reason the situation can be considered that of 
domestic servant, the hiring seems weekly 
and is determinable by a week’s notice. In 
any case where a weeks notice is inapplicable, 
and there is no express stipulation as to notice, 
month’s notice is necessary, unless the 
engagement is for a year or for some definite 
period. When a man is engaged at a weekly 
wage with a house found rent-free upon his 
master's property, it seems to me that he is in 
fact a domestic servant, and that a month’s 
notice from either side is necessary to deter¬ 
mine the service. For this reason, I think the 
notice you gave was insufficient, and your 
master was justified in retaining the unpaid 
wages he held, as by quitting his service 
without giving due notice you forfeited all 
wages accruing due.—K. C. T.] 

The right to utilise water.— A has property 
wherein a spring of water rises, and after running its 
course for some 300 yards through some property conti¬ 
nues its course through the property of others, supplying 
fish-ponds, etc , but there are neither house nor works 
dependent on it for water supply. Can A, the owner of 
the spring-source, utilise the spring for the establishment 
of a ram for the [purpose of a water supply to his house, 
which stands on his property some 50 yards from the 
spring-source, without doing any illegal act as towards 
tno^e through whose property the water now flow’s? After 
satisfying the ram, the surplus overflow’ would still main¬ 
tain its present course.—A. 

[The possessor of land through which a 
natural stream runs has a right to the advan¬ 
tage of that stream flowing in its natural 
course, and to use it when he pleases for any 
purposes of his own not inconsistent with a 
similar right in the proprietors of the lands 
above and below. In other words, every pro¬ 
prietor has an equal right to the water which 
flows in the stream, and no proprietor has the 
right to use the water to the prejudice ot any 
other proprietor. The right of each proprietor 
of the adjacent land to use the stream which 
flows through it is not an absolute right to the 
flow of all the water in its natural state. The 
owner of land adjoining a stream may use that 
stream for all reasonable purposes, provided he 
sends it on without material diminution or 
alteration to the proprietors of land lower 
down. A has a natural right to take water 
from the stream for the ordinary use of 
his household, and he probably has hitherto 
done this. By putting down a ram to send 
the water up to his house he will not abstract 
any more water from the stream than he has 
hitherto taken, or, at the most, the additional 
quantity to be taken will be inappreciable. 
The ram itself will absorb no water, and as the 
water used to work the ram is to be returned 
to tho stream, there will be no injury to any¬ 
one, or any unlawful act. It is presumed A 
will place the ram so as to cause no obstruction 
in the stream, as otherwise, if any proprietor 
higher above is injured by the water being 
held up in his land, or if any proprietor lower 
down is deprived of the water he has hitherto 
en joyed, A will be liable in damages. But the 
mere fixture of a ram, and its use, will neither 
be illegal nor a source of detriment te anyone. 
-K.C. T.l 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The usual monthly 
committee meeting of this society was 
held at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi- 
terrace, on Monday evening, the 9th inst. 
Thirteen new members were elected, bringing 
the total number of benefit members up to 
990, A cheque for £30 7s. was granted to a 
lapsed member, being the amount standing to 
his credit in the ledger, and, having attained 
the age of sixty years, is entitled to the same. 
The sum of £1 10s. was granted to a sick 
member from the convalescent fund. Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Winter were re-elected as 
chairman and vice-chairman for the ensuing 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansi tern art inserted in 
Oardf.siso free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All comma nicotians >ho\tld he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, IT, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pcblihiier. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shouiil bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alroays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stapes of colour and sue of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise pour. The difference between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Delphinium Beauty of Langport (Inquirer). 
—Thin is a creamy-white variety, the centre yellow, and 
semi-double. It has the same habit as the blue-flowered 
varieties, but differs somewhat in the leafage. It will not 
come true from seed, as most of the seedlings will revert 
to the blue type. 

Chrysanthemums — six deooratlve sorts 
for Christmas blooming (A mafenr).— You cannot 
very well do better than grow the following varieties, 
each of which is of Japanese origin : Golden Dart, a lovely 
bright yellow ; Stresa, bright yellow ; Pride of the Market, 
deep yellow ; Mile. Theresa Panckouoke, white ; Mine. 
Philippe Rlvolre, white ; and Winter White, a useful mid¬ 
winter white.— U. A. H. 

Albuca Nelsonl ( Felice Foppa\— This Is the only 
one of the Albucas that can be recommended for general 
culture, being the finest of the genus so far as Is known. 
It has a flower-spike a yard or more in height, bearing on 
its upper part numbers of pure white flowers, each 
2 inches or more across, and opening in succession, so 
that a plant remains for two or three weeks in bloom. It 
hat a bulb like an Ornithogalum, and, like it, is very 
easily grown in a greenhouse. 

Begonias, tuberous (Mrs. A. Gray). — We are 
supposing that you want to plant the Begonias in the 
open air. Occasionally excellent beds are met with in 
amateurs’ gardens, their bulbs, as a rule, being started 
into growth very gradually, maybe in a cold-frame. 
Cocoa-nut-flbre for embedding the conns in when start¬ 
ing them in spring is useful. The new roots lay hold of 
this readily, and the bulbs can be planted with a good 
deal of this adhering to them. Even when grown cool it 
is not wise to start too early, as if only i inch of growth 
has been made when Anal planting takes place, they grow 
away better, and both the quality and the quantity of the 
blooms are better. 

Hy&clnthus (Galtonla) candlcans (Ixia).— 
This noble bulb from the Cape bears in the autumn flower- 
spikes 4 feet to (1 feet high, with spires of waxy-white 
bell-like blossoms, each about 1} inches long. It is quite 
hardy in light boIIs. and is very effective when in bold 
groups in tne mixed border, or in the flower garden. It 
can be increased freely from seeds, which flower about 
the fourth year. The distinct habit of the plant makes 
it valuable, and a group in bloom in good, deep soil in 
the late summer is very striking. You can plant it at the 
same time as the Gladioli, and the two are very effective 
when in bloom together, as they ought to be. 

Trachelium cceruleum increasing (Ama¬ 
teur).—This is easily propagated in the spring from cut¬ 
tings taken from the base, close to the soil, ana put into a 
warm pit till well rooted. Some of these will possibly 
have some roots attached, but even then it 1 b well to give 
them a little beat to encourage growth. Such plants will 
flower the same teason in 0-inch pots, afterwards keeping 
them to grow on for another year so as to obtain larger 
plants. Seedlings may also be raised, but in this case the 
seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe from plants that 
have flowered in August You can then keep the seed¬ 
lings in a box or pan in a cool greenhouse during the 
winter, repotting early in the spring and growing on in 
.the same way as the cuttings. 

Hebeclinlum ianthlnum (H. W.\— This, often 
called Eupatoriura ianthinum, is a soft-wooded green- 
house plant, easily propagated and grown. Cuttings 
strike readily in the spring if kept close, moist, and 
shaded in moderate heat, giving them the usual 
greenhouse treatment durin; the summer, when they 
should be in pots 0 inches or 7 inches in diameter. Turfy 
loam, rotten manure, with some leaf-mould and sand, will 
grow it well. Stop twice during the early part of the 
season to encourage a bushy habit. Spring struck cut¬ 
tings will flower well the Bame year; but two-year-old 
plants are more effective. Cut the shoots well in after 
they have flowered, and when growth has started repot 
and grow on as advised for the cuttings. It flowers, as a 
rale, in the autumn or very early in the spring. 

Pruning various Roses planted last 
November (Amateur) — L’Ideal, Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
and La Prance de ’89, being somewhat of a climbing or 
extra vigorous nature, should be pruned back to about 
9 inches or 10 inches from their base this season, and if 
you desire to grow them as bush Roses, this would he 
about right each year ; but if as climbers, very little 
pruning would be needed another j ear. But as regards 
Krancisca Kruger, Mme. Abel Cbatenay, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, and Roees of this 
description, they may be cut back to within four or six 
eyes of the last year’s wood. If the wood appears very 
pithy, and especially if the pith is brown, it is better to 
cut back until the pith is seen white and the wood is 
somewhat hard, even, though you go right down to the 
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base of the plant. Horace Yernet, we fear, would not be 
of much use to you for house or for garden decoration, as 
it is a very bad Rose as regards growth. The other three 


Peach-houses once or twice a day, to give the branches s 
sharp tap with the hand, thus causing the pollen to fly 

_ _ _ out and settle on the points of the pistils. The heat of ah 

kinds are very good Roses for the purpose named, and helps is sunshine and plenty of air, but not cold draughts, 
should be pruned fairly hard. If your trees are outdoors and still blooming, you may try 

Pruning various Rosea (Glamorgan). - La . ^e effects of the rabbit's tail, and rnay do some good. 
France and Souvenir de la Malmaison are usually cut VFGETABLES. 

b«k toth. third or fourth eye from th.barrui.hoot, Sow , ng Beeda of v.SOtablw, (Lan,/„r</> - To 



used as a garden Rose, its one-year-old growths are 
usually cut back to within 6 inches or 8 inches of the 
previous year’s wood; but small lateral shoots are best 
cut back to one or two eyes. 

Tropseolum tuberosum (White Heather, Hants). 

—This Is a distinct and beautiful climber with tuberous 
roots. The slender stems are 2 feet to 4 feet high, and 
bear in the summer a profusion of showy scarlet and 

t ellow flowers on slender stalks. T. tuberosum should 
e grown in an open position in the poorest of soils. The 
branches may be supported or allowed to trail along the 
ground. As it is not hardy in all soils, the tubers should 

be lifted in autumn, stored in a dry place, and planted Qrowin* Cucumbers lExhibitor\— If instead of 

iaSS 

window-box, you suggest. >t mw.v be worth trying them. theC^ull TSfthWM M l'j£l 

in this way. 


general culture are also important. Runner Beans sown 
middle of May, dwarf Kidney Beans middle and end of 
June, Peas two sowings also end of May and middle of 
June, Cucumbers any time in June, Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces early in July, Turnips middle to end of July, 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers at once. Celery same but 
under glass, Marrows and Tomatoes under glass end of 
April. These are all suggestive dates. You should ha\e 
for Beans, Pea«, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Celery either 
trenches made deep, with some good manure placed in 
them and mixed with the soil, or else the whole ground 
trenched 2 feet deep, plenty of manure being mixed with 
the lower soiL 


Growing Smilax (Belleisle) i-Smilax pays best if 
planted out on a bench In 8 inches or 9 inches of good 
loam and well-rotted manure. If seeds are sown now, and 
the seedlings potted on when large enough into 3-inch 
pots, and then planted out in July upon a bench as recoin - 


I intervals between them, their full width being 18 inches 
1 to 20 inches, you would enable the warmth from the pipes 


to reach the roots of the Cucumber plants much more 
effectively than would be the case with a solid board floor. 
Before you put the soil on, place some rough pieces of 
turf or even short manure on the trellis first If you 
fixed 1-inch boards 0 inches deep to each side of the 


mended above, you would be able to cut three or four trellis, so as to make a trough, and filled it with soi', 
crops of strings from such plants provided you could rounding it up a little in the middle, you could put out 
maintain a night temperature of about 00 degs. If unable plants 2 feet apart, or even 18 inches apart. They would 
to give them this treatment, you can, of course, grow | do well in that way, especially if they had a little guano 
them in pots, which must be of good size, say, at the sprinkled about the roots to wash in once in three weeks 
least 8-inch. Smilax mav also be raised from suckers A few Ferns of tender nature should do very well in the 
from the roots, but seedlings are preferable, and it is shadier portions of the house. You would need a temper- 
far better to raise a few plants from seed each year ature of from 65 degs. to 7o degs. to do Cucumbers welL 
rather than keep old and worn-out plants. 

Rose York and Lancaster (Butcher).—it you 
have the true variety of York and I^moaster, which in 
reality is a Damask Rose, and which makes long light 
green shoots each year, then you must prune very spar¬ 
ingly or it will not bloom. In fact, it is a good plan to grow 
this Rose as a pillar plant. We strongly suspect you have 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Q. Q .—The failure of all your plants is due to the fames 
of the gas stove, which have quite spoiled the fronds of 
the Maiden hair Fern and also burned the Cinerarias and 
Calceolaria leaves. I'ntil yon can adopt some other plan 


- - „— ' r,—f.',-,, .r : : leaves. i nui you can auopi some ouier pian 

what is known as Rosa Mundi. It is really lh ® | for heating your house you will always have this trouble, 
striped Rose, and is generally sold for York and Lancaster. Maiden hair Ferns will not do in a cold-house during the 

This may be pruned back to about four or five eyes on winter.- Puzzled —The damage to the Spine as seems to 

each shoot, and well thin the plant of weak, superfluous i be caused by the sun shining directly on the tender stems 


growths. A shovelful of cow-manure placed under the 
surface soil round about the plant will enable it to produce 
finer quality blossoms than are usual with this class of Rose. 
Rosa Mundi is a free bloomer for a short time in summer, 
After this there is no further blossoming until the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Marguerite Daisy-fly (A. C. S .).-The leaf you 
send has been attacked by the grub of the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly (Phytomyza aftinis), and the best way of destroy¬ 
ing it is to hold the plant up to the light bo that you can 
see through the leaves. The position of the grub can 
then be easily seen. Pinching the leaf at this part will 
kill the grub. As there are several broods of this insect 
during the summer, it is well to kill as many as possible 
of the first brood. 

- (Tillington ).—The best way to destroy this insect 

is to cut off the infested leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has only begun, to pinch the leaves at the part 
where the grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide I* of 
little use, as it would not touch the grubs, but It might 
prevent the flies from laying their eggs if it could be done 
at the right time. 

Plants to bloom before or after August 

(Ben).—Quite a host of such plants oould be submitted, 
the difficulty being in making a selection. Of the former, 
however, we suggest: Amehla echioides, p olemonium 
Richardsoni, Phlox divaricata. Aster alpinus superbus, 
Achillea mongolica, Iris nudicaulis, I. pumila lutea, 
L olbiensis, Camassias various, Alstramerias, Primula 
cortusoidea (Sieholdi) in variety, P. rosea, P. cashmeriana. 
Pinks in variety, Carnations, Papaver nudicaule in white, 
orange, and yellow, Onoenia tauricum, Megasea cordifolia 
purpurea, Linum perenne, Iris stylosa and alba, I. aurea 
(not I. germanica aurea), I. germanlca pallida, I. g. Mme. 
Chereau, I. g. Dr. Bernice, lberis corre:« folia, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Doronicums, Anemone sylve9tris, A. Pulsatilla, 
Arabis albida plena, Trop.-eolum polyphyllum, a good 


while they were wet. Avoid as far as possible wetting the 
stems or foliage when watering, and give a little more air. 

- Belleisle .—You will find an article on “Growing 

Melons” in our issue of March 14, p. 15.- G. B. E.— 

You will find an interesting article dealing with “ Mildew 
on Roses under glas* ” in our issue of April 26,1902. p. Ill, 

which may be had of the publisher, post free, for Ijd.- 

G. E. Hawes.— 1, See an article dealing with the stopping 

of Chrysanthemums in present issue.- J. B — Not at 

present.- Marie .—Kindly send a specimen of the 

beetle you refer to, and then we can help you.- Perm 

nial C. St. P.—Vfe know of no such book as you inquire 

about.- T. M. D. — A beautifully marked flower, and 

certainly worth keeping. There are, however, among the 
seedling Lenten Roses now to be found many coming very 

near it, if not identical with it.- George Brooks.— The 

material you inquire about would do well for potting, but 
as it will be very light, you must mix with it some good 

sandy loam.- Double S .—Nurserymen get the seeds out 

of Fir cones by drying them on a kiln. The teeda will all 

fall out when the cone gets thoroughly dried.- H. V.— 

Get Hobday's “ Villa Gardening,” price 6a, 6d., post free, 
from this office.- W. Webber.—' Vegetable, of course. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino 
Illustratbd, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E . C , 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
Of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— J. M. Dunthome.— The Savin 

(Juniperus Sabina).- C . D.—Vte oannot undertake to 

_ r -- - . name Rose?*, more especially when forced.- W. T. BoiL 

trailing plant. These are all perennial, and all flower —We think it is Cypripedium Schlimii.- Tim.— One of 

i. _v1 x1a* ihitw.a niianKnaria onlilnrnina iL.. tf... ... o__L..a ittStkAiif 


before July. For later things Zauschnena cahfornica, the Mosjy Saxifrages, but impossible to say without 

Lilium Ligrinum in three kinds, Veronica longi folia sub- flowers.- F. L. S.—\ and 2, Dried up: 3, Kibes san- 

sessilis, Lilium speciosum in variety, Cimicifuga japonica. guineum ; 4, The Periwinkle (Vinca minor).- Puzzled. 

Polygonum Brunonis, Physalis Alkekengi, P. Franchetti, _i, Banibusa Fortunei variegata ; 2, Oalathea (MaranU) 
Stenactis speciosa, Aster Amellus, A. longifolius formoeus, Kerchoviana: 3, Polypodium aureum ; 4, Flowers neces sry 
A. acris, Anemone japonica in white, red, and pink, etc. f or naming ; 5, Amomum < ’Ardamoiuum (The Cardamon) 
To these may be added many more, either perennial or 1 


annual, but we have no idea of the space you desire to 
occupy. Many annuals, such as Mignonette, Phacelia, 
Dianthus, may long be had in bloom by successionsl 
sowing of the seeds. Such cheap bulbs and tubers 


Names of vegetables.— We cannot undertake to 
name varieties of Potatoes. 


Catalogues received.—J. Caland, 90, Rue dn 


as Anemone, Ranunculus, and the like may be planted Fortrde-1 E?t A Saint Denis-pres, Paris (Seine ).-List of 

quite late in spring and still provide a rich and varied Carnations. -Eric F. Such, Maidenhead.—Spring Cata- 

' 1 majority are long past and gone. Some for 190 & -Barr and Sons, 11, 12, and 13, King- 

ring Chrysanthemums would also come #t roet,' Covent Garden. — List of Hardy Perennials, 


display when the 
of the early-flowering 
in very useful in the late autumn. 

FRUIT. 

Fertilising Peach bloom (Amateur).—It your 
Peach-trees are growing on a wall outside, as a rule, 
insects and the wind will conduct the needful fertilisation 
properly. If your trees are growing in a glasshouse, and 
you do not say how, then you must assist fertilisation. 
The best means to that end 'is to tie two or three rabbits’ 
or hares’ tail*, being soft and fluffy, to the end of a light 
stick or Bamboo rod, and then once a day with that touch 
the flowers, so as to at once collect from them pollen, and 
In doing eo also leave some on the pistils of the flowers 
touched, so as to ensure perfect fertilisation. Some 
growers are content, Just as they pass through their 


street, - -- —.. -„ .. 

Alpines, Aquatics, etc. -Henry Clark and Son, Rodley, 

near Leeds .—Catalogue of Dahlias. 


CHIVERS’ Gold Medal JELLIES. 

CHIVRR8’ Gold Medal JELLIES. 

FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES 
FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES 


Prepared with Exquisite Cleanliness." 

Prepared with Exquisite Cleanliness." 

MADE IN SILVER LINED PAN9. 
MADE IN SILVER LINED* PANS. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SEED SOWING IN MARCH. 

It may bo truly said that gardening begins in 
real earnest when March brings with it suitable 
weather. Every gardener, cottager or other¬ 
wise, if he has not done so before, w ill be^in to 
think of purchasing the necessary seeds. Peas, 
Broad Beans, Onions, Spinach, Turnips, 
Carrots, Cauliflowers, Cabbage, and Lettuces 
are a few*, and one may go on almost indefi¬ 
nitely with seeds demanding urgent attention 
for sowing at the earliest date in tho month 
that finds the soil in a proper state of tilth and 
fineness. The month was ushered in by rough 
storms, which, though thero is no uniform 
assurance, arc usually accepted as a good omen 
for its latter end, and it might easily be less 
harmful at tho beginning than at tho end of tho 
month. Some, in their anxiety, will commence 
in February to sow seeds, some of which may 
succeed, others fail, from no other cause than a 
check brought about by tho coldness of the soil. 
Where appliances exist, Peas are commonly 
raised in boxes, pots, or turf strips to be 
afterwards planted on sheltered borders, 
thereby gaining somo days in the early gather¬ 
ing of the first filled pods. Contemporary 
with the sowing in boxes, some will bechanced 
outdoors with a hope of succession being given, 
bat these early February-sown Peas are often 
very poor and partial as a crop if they survive 
the rigours of the winter cold. We have seen 
more failures than successes from these pre 
cocious sowings when the Marrow typo of Peas 
is thus early sown. The round Peas have gone 
down in public favour since there is a greater 
range of hardy varieties on the market, bub 
only in favoured gardens, and in weather 
without extremes, are these Marrow Peas suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to endure cold without loss of 
vitality. I have had a sufficient succession of 
failures to make me resolve to return to the 
round section of Peas for the earliest outdoor 
sowing. When March comes these are no 
longer fa\oured. Cauliflowers for tho earliest 
use are the better for a little help. If a frame 
or haudlight is not available, a warm, sunny 
spot under a wall will make the difference of 
(fays in their growth, and the same may be 
»aid of Brussels Sprouts. Cauliflowers, how¬ 
ever, must be sown in succession to keep up a 
supply. It i9 a waste of seed, land, and labour 
to attempt the sowing of Turnips before the 
first week of March, tempted though so many 
are to steal a few* days in February. When 
forced in frames, the tendency to “bolt” 
is not so marked, probably by reason of their 
growth being continued without the checks 
common to the outdoor bed. Often Parsnips 
are sown in February, a date suited for the 
growth of large roots for pig food, but not 
where the better class of root and the highest 
quality are needed. Spinach, Carrots, and 
Broad Beans are all hardy, but extremes of 
cold are by no means favourable for these even, 
if sown before March. Parsley may be sown in 
March, often wdth more certainty in that 
month than later, for many know only too well 
the trouble Parsley givep-ip some soil* and 
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f ardens in its growth from seeds. No other 
ut the Broad Bean can endure the cold in the 
Bean family, the French, Haricot, and tho 
Runner all being too tendor to bo sown out 
doors in March, and the same may bo said 
of Vegetable Marrow’s. Not until March is 
out do most persons sow Asparagus seeds, 
hardy as this vegetable is, and not till the same 
period is it advisable to sow Beetroot and 
Salsafy. Beetroot grows too large when sown 
early and Salsafy runs to seed. 

Though there is not the same tendency to 
sow f flower seeds outdoors so early in the year, 
there still is an over anxiety to forward the 
growth of some of tho popular flow r ers of 
summer, such as Stocks, Asters, Phlox L'rum- 
mondi, and such like tender annuals. It is 
well to remember that, generally speaking, 
there is no assurance of freedom from frost 
until May is far spent, and being quick in 
germination and growth the seedlings become 
drawn and weakened by crowding before being 
planted out. W. S. 

PLANTING OUT V. SOWING ONIONS. 
Fkw vegetables aro more in demand in tho 
kitchen than Onions. It is difficult in somo 
soils to keep up the supply, especially where 
the maggot is bad, or where mildew attacks 
Onions early. Both of these pests I have had 
to contend with. Of the two the former is tho 
lesser evil, as if tho crop escapes and tides 
over a certain period then it is safe. Not so 
with mildew', as frequently this arrests growth 
in tho early stages, paralysing the whole plant, 
so that the bulbs do not reach any size. 
For yoars I have tried many methods to pre¬ 
vent these foes ruining the crops. In the garden 
w'here I now am I am not troubled with 
maggot. When in North Hants, on light, 
sandy soil, the maggot was very troublesome 
every year. 

Opinions differ as to sowing tho seed in the 
open where the crop is to remain, or sowing in 
boxes, etc., under glass, at the beginning of 
the year. Like many other things connected 
with gardening, it is difficult to fix a hard and- 
fast rule. 1 know gardens in Norfolk where 
nothing could be more satisfactory than Onions 
sown in February in the open ground, and 
better crops I have never seen anywhere. 
Neither maggot nor mildew was troublesome. 
After many years’ experience I find that plant¬ 
ing out is the better way where maggot and mil¬ 
dew have to be contended wfith, or where large 
bulbs are required for stew'ing. Some may 
think this a troublesome and expensive method, 
but this is not so, provided it is done in the 
right way and at the proper time. Many 
years ago I thought the same, but I now 
prefer it to sowing in the open ground. I sow 
in the early part of January in boxes under 
glass, allowing the plants to come on slowly, 
so that they do not become drawn. The plants 
are exposed on all favourable occasions. About 
the end of March, or eaily in April, on a 
showery day, these are planted out, the land 
having been prepared some w'eeks previous. I 
simply cut out drills a foot apart and 3 inches 
deep. The Onions are shaken out of the soil, 
out of which, being fine and light, the roots come * 


unbroken. A boy lays these in the drill as 
wide as needed, keeping the base of the plant 
about an inch under tho soil, settling in 
with'Water. Nothing more is needed except 
keeping clean. In this way no thinning has 
to be done. Added to this, nothing like so 
much seed is needed, and the plants quickly 
grow' away. Last year I tried the two methods 
side by side, and everything was in favour of 
planting out. Regarding keeping, I find those 
planted out keep tho best through the winter. 
__ C. 

RHUBARB FROM SEED. 

Wili< you kindly give me a little information how to grow 
Rhubarb from seed /—A. A. 

Seed-raising affords an easy means of getting 
roots for forcing by lifting and Liking into the 
greenhouse, Mushroom-house, or any similar 
warm structure. Seedlings, too, havo the 
merit of being easily excited into growth, 
which is not always true of oldor roots curly in 
the winter. A purkot of Rhubarb seeds costs 
but little, aud a small plot of ground is needed 
for sowing them. Chooso a seed-bed well 
enriched with manure, for, needless to say, the 
quicker the growth the sooner will it give 
odiblo stalks for kitchen use. The seedlings 
can be left the first year in the seed-bed. In 
the following winter they would be better 
lifted and transplanted ou to another site and 
given more room—say, 2 feet apart each way— 
and again allowed a liboral dressing of matiuio 
in the soil. At the end of two years quite 
serviceable roots, that may be lifted for 
forcing, can bo had, and if this is done it saves 
disturbance or encroachment on tho main 
plantation, which is used for outdoor forcing 
and summer uso. To those neoding an exten¬ 
sion of their main stock seed raising affords an 
easy means, though io may be slow. Too fre¬ 
quently Rhubarb is relegated to an out-of the 
way corner, whero it is left to take its chance. 
The quality' of Rhubarb varies much in its 
treatment and the variety growui, and so also 
docs its colour. Varieties most frequently 
offered as seeds comprise Linna us, Johnson's 
St. Martin, Champagne, Royal Albert, and 
Victoria. Tho last-named is a late and good 
summer sorb of strong growth, the others aro 
all more or less early' and suited for forcing. 
It is found that unless a steady and regular 
heat can be given the earliest batch of Rhubarb 
it is very stubborn in starting. I find it easy 
to overcome this failing by the raising of 
seedlings, especially if the roots aro lifted and 
allowed exposure to some slight frosts beforo 
being taken in for forcing. It may be well 
to further emphasise the value of good and rich 
land for the raising of seedlings : without this 
their progress is slow and their ultimate value 
lessened. March or April is a very good time 
to sow' seeds in drills lfi inches apart and about 
inches deep. W. 


SEAKAEE PLANTING. 

Tiik end of the present month or the first week 
in April is a good time to plant root cuttings 
of Seakale to furnish crowns for forcing the 
following winter. The size bf the individual 
cutti ngq R bft? p^uqh ^d<| 
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many imagine, for no matter how strong they 
may be at planting time, they will nob develop 
into the stout, robust-looking roots the grower 
delights to soo at lifting time if nob given 
careful and generous cultivation. Quite small 
sets or cuttings will, if planted on well 
manured, deeply stirred ground, and liberally 
treated through the growing season, make 
particularly tine crowns by autumn, which, 
when forced, will yield Kale of the best- 
description. Every grower is anxious to 
secure as strong cuttings as he can, and to this 
end carefully placos on one side all the thickest 
thong-like roots he can find, both at lifting 
time and when thinuing the crowns when 
putting them into force, converting these into 
cuttings as opportunities offor, afterwards 
putting them either into boxes filled with fine 
soil, or burying them in the ground in some 
convenient spot under a wall or hedge to callus. 
But if from any cause there should be an 
insufficiency of those strong root3 to furnish 
the requisite number of cuttings, the next best 
and strongest piecos of roots that can be found 
are used, even if they do not much exceed the 
circumferenco of a Cedar pencil, and these are 
cut into 4 inch and 5-inch lengths, making the 
cub at the top, flat or level, and that at the 
bottom somewhat sloping to distinguish top 
from bottom, so that no mistake shall be 
made when planting them. These details 
are best attended to during the first 
two months of the year, as the cuttings are 
then well callused when planting-time arrives. 
When, from unavoidable circumstances, this 
matter has been delayed, they should at once 
be made, and afterwards placed in boxes and 
htood in a Peach house or vinery to give them a 
gentle start. If this advice bo followed, they 
will both quickly callus over and commence 
rooting, and as soon as this stage is reached, 
the sooner they are planted the better. Many 
growers plant with a dibber, but although 
Ciking up a little moisture, a trowel is the best 
tool to use, os the cuttings are then without 
doubt properly closed in and surrounded with 
soil, and all risk of “hanging” them or leaving 
a hollow space around thorn is avoidod. The 
tops of the cuttings when planted should be 
le r el with the soil, and each should be covered 
with a small mound of sifted ashes, which have 
been lying exposed to the elements for a few 
months. This covering serves a two fold pur¬ 
pose, protecting the young shoots when they 
*egiu to grow from inclement weather, and 
from bho ravages of slugs. The proper 
distances to plant are IK inches between the 
sets, and 2 feet from row to row. 

Selection of site for planting.— This, as 
has already been hinted at, should be 
thoroughly manured and bastard-trenchod in 
addition, if the plot has nob recently been so 
dealt with. Do nob plant on soil that is only 
one spit in depth, or, in other words, that 
which has a hard pan beneath it in consequence 
of neglecting bo stir the subsoil in the past, as 
this will only end in crowns of mediocre quality 
bsing produced—for Soakale not only appre¬ 
ciates a rich root-run, but the roots penetrate 
to a great depth also when grown on a 
properly-prepared site. Although the season 
is somewhat advanced, it is far better to pre¬ 
pare a plot of sufficient area at once than to 
run the risk of failure by planting on ground 
which is not likely to answer the requirements 
of this particular crop through inadequate 
prejiaration. The delay will bo more than 
compensated for in two or three months* time 
by the extra fine growth the plants will then 
mike, and in the event of the cuttings having 
yet to be made, the plot will be ready in good 
time for them if the tronching of the ground is 
at once t-akon in hand. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Peas.— Will you kindly tell me wbit:h is 
the beat manure for Peas, and aluo how to keep the 
mildew from them J. F. J. 

[Generally, the be9t of all manure for Peas is 
well-mixed, half-decayed animal manure, buried 
well down. It is also common practice to 
merely dig ground for Peas, thus burying any 
manure dressing quite shallow. Then, later, 
when the weather i9 hob, the roots soon suffer. 
In all cases the ground for Peas should be 
trenched *20 inches deep, the manure dressing 
being fully 12 inches under the soil, as that not 
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only supplies root food and moisture, but 
entices the roots down deep also. If you have to 
uso any chemical manure, it should be applied 
at once. Use superphosphate (kainit), 3 lb. of 
each, w’ell mixed and well worked into the 
soil to each rod of ground. Add a dressing of 
3 lb. of nitrate of soda thinly on each side of 
the rows, to bo hoed in when the plants are 
3 inches in height. Mildew’ chiefly come9 from 
root dryness. The deeper the soil is worked 
and well manured and the more liberally water¬ 
ings are given in dry weather the less mildew 
is there seen.] 

Growing Tomatoes. I am ju*t bavin* built a 
small span-roof greenhouse with the idea of trying to grow 
Tomatoes. The aspect is southerly. I shall be much 
obliged if you could recommend one or two varieties, 
fairly early preferred, also a variety for outdoor®?— 
Uvck, F. E. 

[For indoor work get Challenger and Holmes’ Supreme, 
and for outdoor growing you cannot do better than try 
Open Air, one of the best for the purpose. Holmes’ 
Supreme is also said to do well, and you might try a few 
in the open.) 

Growing Capsicumg and Chilies.— 

The culture of these useful plants is very 
simple, and, provided insects aro not allowed 
to infest them, good results cun be secured 
with the ordinary treatment given to half- 
hardy plants in warm districts. Seeds sow’n 
at any time in February in light, rich soil and 
placed in a temperature of about 65 degs. will 
soon germinate. As the seedlings get W'ell 
through the soil, it is advisable to place them 
noar the glass to prevent their becoming 
drawn ; short, sturdy plants aro thus securod, 
that will bo more fruitful than is possible with 
those that were drawn and weakly in their 
infancy. Immediately the seedlings are large 
onough to handle they should bo transferred 
singly to small pots, still keeping them close 
to the glass. As the pots become full of roots 
a shift into a larger size will be beneficial, but, 
a9 a rule, a 6 inch pot is large enough for the 
final shift. In pots this size, weak liquid- 
manure given several times a w r eek in hot 
weather will assist the plants and their fruit, 
and by its invigorating influence help to keep 
down red-spider. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

“J. M. B.” voices the feelings of many 
gardeners and fruit-growers in dealing with 
the limit the law places upon the destruction 
caused by birds. The extent to which some 
persons will argue in favour of birds is 1 
amazing, when it is remembered the damage 
wrought by thorn. As “J. M. B.” says very 
truly, ono has only to look at the < Gooseberry- 
bushes in some gardens to see the damage 
done by bud stripping, and later, when the 
fruit rij^ens, there is even greater anxiety. 
Blackbirds, bullfinches, tom tits, and sparrows 
are a quartette which combined baffle the 
efforts of the best of gardeners, jeopardise the 
crops, and make the cost of production con- j 
siderable by the purchase of protective 
nettings. The trapping of bullfinches is not 
the easy matter some claim it to be, nor can 
the other birds named be easily dealt with. 
The destroying of nests, too, is slow work, and 
in wooded districts it w'ould not seem to 
diminish their numbers in the least. If either 
bird named justified it9 existence by utilising 
insect life as food one could well support the 
Wild Bird Act, but there does not seem to me 
anything in their habits justifying any pro¬ 
tection. If any exception is made, it may be 
in favour of the tom tit, but even this tiny 
creature can do more harm in spoiling fruit in 
autumn than it does good by making insects 
its food at other times of the year. The black¬ 
bird lives mostly on worms w'hen there is no 
fruit available, and when this is in season 
worms aro beneath its notice. The black slug 
seems to have no bird enemies, and the white 
one few. The sparrow' has no friend, and if I 
am rightly informed, not even an inclusion in 
the list of scheduled birds. It ha9 been known, 
though very rarely, to feed its young on the 
smaller caterpillars. The bullfinch lives on 
seeds and buds. If its methods were based 
on partial, rather than wholesale, removal of 
fruit-buds, gardeners would not so dread its 
presence or the fruit-grower the sound of 
its call-note. Plumi and Gooseberries are 
favourites — Medlars, Pears, Apricots, and 


Apples each, if not in every season, at least in 
some, afford it food. If nersons so keen on 
protection were compelled oy circumstances to 
gain a living by fruit-growing, a change of 
attitude would be inevitable. S. R. A. 

Plague of slugs.— My garden is simply infested 
with slugs. I trap them with Orange-peel and kill about 
200 every night, and nearly as many again in the morning. 
This has been going on for a month, but they do not seem 
to decrease. Is it any use to go on doing it? I should 
like to know if they breed very rapidly, and all the year 
round, or more particularly in the spring time ? A good 
part of the garden had freshly-slaked lime dug in in the 
autumn, but this was not given to the flower borders.—A. 

[I have onlya very small garden at the back of 
a suburban houso, which, when I first occupied 
it, was swarming w’ith slugs. These I got rid of 
entirely by going out of summer evenings with 
a light and an ordinary pruning-knife. With 
the latter I cut every slug I could find in two 
just behind the head across the shield—this is 
the most vital part of a slug. My wife and I 
would kill four or five hundred of an evening. 
We did this for two summers, and now I should 
have a difficulty to find one. We also set 
traps consisting of a little bran heaped upon a 
piece of slate or broken china. On each of 
these we generally found throe or four slugs. 
This method of killing slugs is by no means a 
cruel one, for death is instantaneous if the cut 
bo made at the right part. If a slug be 
examined, it will ho seen that there is a some 
what shield-shaped space just behind the head, 
which is known as the shield or mantle, which 
is of a different texture from the rest of the body. 
Beneath this mantle are the most vital parts of 
the slug, and in many species a very rudimentary 
shell, in others there is no vestige of a shelh 
! or, at the most, only a few grains of a cal 
careous nature. If the cut be made across 
this portion of the slug it is killed immediately, 

' but if behind the mantle the front part of the 
creature will walk away as if nothing had hap- 
I pened.—G. S. S.] 

Vine-weevil.— When I took out the Begonia tubers 
from the boxes in which they were stored, I found them 
infested with maggots like those in the l>ox. Can you U’l 
me the cure for these? I am sorry lossy many of the 
liegonias had to be thrown away, having been perforated 
I by the grubs. I may say the tubers were put away with 
, the roots round them and some little earth. Will you 
kindly tell me if they ought to be cleared before putting 
I them away ?—H. B. P. 

- Enclosed insects were found in a Fern grown in a 

po*. Would like to know name of inoect, and if it i« 
j injurious to plants ?—Daffodil. 

[Your Begonia tubers are infested with the 
grubs of one of the weevils, either the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), or tie 
clay-coloured weevil (Otiorrhynchus picipes), 
but the grubs of these two insects are so much 
alike that I cannot bo sure to which species 
they belong. These grubs are very injurious 
to the roots of many plants besides Begonias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedums, Ferns, and 
Strawberries being amongst their chief favour¬ 
ites, and the weevils feed on the leaves and 
young shoot-s of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and 
many other plants, and they are also partieir 
larly fond of the young fronds of Maidenhair 
Ferns. The only practical way of destroying 
the grubs when at the roots of plants is to 
pick them out from among them. The weevils 
are not often seen, though they are common 
enough, for they only’ feed at night time, not 
making their appearance until at ter dark, and 
they hide themselves so cunningly during the 
day that they are very difficult to find. They 
may be caught, however, by laying white cloths 
under the plants they are attacking before it 
becomes dark. Then, later on, throw a bright 
light suddenly on the plant. This startles the 
beetles, and they fall down on to the cloths, 
where they lie for some seconds as if they were 
dead. If they do nob fall, search the pl« n " 
well, or give it a good shake. They 
may also be trapped by ty ing small bundles ot 
i hay or dry Moss on to the stems of the plants, 
or laying them on the earth, near the plants. 

; Theso bundles afford a convenient shelter fur 
the insects and they should be examined every 
morning. The black Vine-weevil is near - v | 
half an inch long, and the clay’ -coloured wee' i 
is about a quarter of an inch.—G. S. S.] 

Request to readers of “Garden 
ing.”— Readers , both amateur and m the traa ' 
wiu kindly remember that we are alioaysvery 
glad to see interesting specimens of pla™ 9 , 

floioers to illustrate, if they will kindly * 
them to our office in as good ol stole as possi 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR DIRECTEUR HARDY. 

This variety, of recent introduction, coming 
into season in October and November, is in 
shape like Beurrc d’Amanlis, but a little longer. 
The fruit, of fine flavour, resembling in this 
respect Doyenne du Comice, is of taking 
appearance and ver} T effective on the table. It 
h an excellent cropper in all stages, and is 
worthy of a place in all collections. It succeeds 
well on the Quince, quite young trees carrying 
au abundant crop, and sets very freely, and 
requiring severe thinning and liberal mulching 
and watering if line fruits are desired. 

Ciias. Jones. 


APPLES IN SPRING. 

If there is one time more than another when 
the public show a marked partiality for Apples 
it is in the late spring, the latter part of April 
and during May. Oranges are then ceasing to 
be palatable, the soft fruit is not ready, and 


|)Ossible convenience for storage and ventila¬ 
tion, and, labour being of perhaps secondary 
account, fruit in such structures is kept con¬ 
stantly turned and examined to prevent decay 
and its consequences. The erection of an expen¬ 
sive storage shed, and a heavy bill for labour, 
would speedily do away with the profits on late 
Apples, but where certain considerations are 
studied and carried into effect neither of these 
difficulties need be incurred. Briefly, the chief 
points which merit attention are these : Choice 
of suitable varieties, methods of culture, time 
of gathering, and care in storage. First, as 
regards suitable varieties of Apples for market¬ 
ing as late in tho spring as possible, there arc 
certain kinds which might be stored without 
difficulty until quite late, but would even then 
fetch little or nothing to compensate for the 
extra trouble. This is important, as one of the 
fundamental principles of fruit storage is to 
choose only such varieties as are of superior 
quality. A poor, flavourless Apple is of little 
value at any time, and it would be folly to go 
to the expense of storing for several months 
any but the very best. Either dessert or 



A yoo*! Ovtolier l’ear—Directeur llanly. 


dessert kinds. One more late keeping Apple 
may be mentioned, and that is Lord Burghley, 
by some considered superior to Sturmer Pippin, 
and certainly more taking in appearance. It 
is a medium-sized fruit, and the flesh is tender 
and juicy, with a rich spicy flavour. When 
ripe this variety puts on a good colour, a crim¬ 
son flush on a yellow skin. The foregoing 
varieties, given proper treatment and careful 
storage, should yield substantial profits late in 
the season. As regards 

Systems of culture, drainage, careful p ant¬ 
ing, soil enrichment, and surface feeding must 
all be considered, and, in the producti* n of 
really first-class samples, attention must a T so 
bo directed towards the pruning and spra^ ing 
of tho trees. Ono point, however, may be 
mentioned that is, tho need for liberal feed) r g 
with fertiliserscontaining potash. This element 
is of the utmost value in modern fruit culture, 
and there is little doubt that the keeping 
qualities of Apples are much improved by its 
use. The excessive employment of stable 
manure is a mistake, and leads in the end to 
coarse, unprofitable growth and general decline 
in the fruiting qualities. 

The time of gathering is of great im¬ 
portance. Fruit for storage should hang as 
late as possible, and this is facilitated by 
the use of dwarf trees, as the crops will then 
sustain little damage from rough weather and 
high winds. If gathered too soon, the fruits 
invariably shrivel and fail to keep, whilo tho 
disadvantages of leaving the crop too long on 
the trees are, of course, obvious. Harvest as 
soon as the fruit parts readily from tho stem, 
and use the utmostcaution to prevent bruisiDg : 
tho specimens should be sorted, graded, aud 
conveyed as quickly as possible to the fruit 
store. Tho construction of this necessary con¬ 
venience will naturally vary according to the 
size of the holding and tho position of the 
grower. Elaborate structures are not in the 
least essential, and often ideal fruit-rooms may 
be fitted up in old cellars. A pit with span- 
roof can often be constructed quite cheaply, 
and, provided the atmosphere is dry and 
well ventilated, fruit may bo kept in good 
condition for months. Shelves are convenient 
for storing large quantities, and, if it is thought 
desirable to use packing, care must be taken 
that it is a material which will not engender 
heat. Hay should on no account be used, 
straw being preferable in every way. It is 
cool and clean, and, when spread out thinly 
and evenly, forms an excellent bed for the 
Apples to rest upon. Draughts should, of all 
things, bo avoided, though a close, stuffy 
atmosphere is equally prejudicial ; free vent - 
iation to allow' tho superabundant moisture to 
pass off, and to keep the air sweet and fresh, is 
the chief essential. All decaying specimens 
should be quickly removed, and the whole 
stock turned from time to time. Treated thus, 
w'e shall have large stocks of sound fruit to 
market during April and May, and at Ss. or !)s. 
the bushel Apples will pay well for tho 
treatment. A vie, in Farm awl Home. 


* 


j«rbaps a couple of months pass without any 
fresh trait being obtainable, except by those 
who are blessed with a long purse. It is just i 
at this time, too, that many jieoplc are feeling 
rather below par, and nothing is so valuable in 
such cases as the acid juices of tho Apple and l 
similar fruits. Growers have been so long 
accustomed to dispose of all their supplies long 
ere this that the majority look upon Apples in , 
May as something quite beyond their powers 
of attainment. True, at the late spring shows 1 
fine collections of Apples in first-rate condi¬ 
tion are often exhibited, but the market 
grower sagely wags his head and regards them 
only us tnc produce of specialists or private 
gardeners, to w'hora profit is but a secondary 
consideration. We are concerned only with 
market fruit growing, and feel convinced that 
it is only a question of a few' years until Apple 
storage becomes an absolute necessity whe*e 
high profits are concerned. We are quite 
aware that many of the late Apples which are 
shown during May have been kept under 
conditions which would be absolutely impossi¬ 
ble for the market grower to practise. For 
example, ceitiiu private establishments have 
most elaborate fruit rooms,*-fit ted with every I 
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kitchen sorts may be grown, as both meet with 
a ready sale. Where late Apples are largely 
cultivated it will be best to givo preference to 
kitchen varieties. A very late dessert fruit is 
Sturmer Pippiu, which may be considered one 
of the best for the purpose. Tho flavour is 
brisk, reminding one something of the Ribston, 
the texture is firm, and the skin particularly 
thick. On the broad-loavod Paradise it is 
extremely prolific, and for late market work 
can bo thoroughly recorn men* 1 oil. A really 
fine cooking variety is tho Wellington, or 
Dumelow’s Seedling—though really a kitchen 
Apple, it is frequently used for dossert in 
April and May. It is not a difficult variety 
to store, and its clear yellow skin and firm, 
close flesh render it not undeserving of 
its title—the king of kitchen Apples. It is 
a prolific kind on tho Paradise. The Duke 
of Devonshire deserves to be better known as a 
dessert variety, and it is probable that it will 
soon be grown very much more extensively 
than is the case at present. It is a medium or 
small kind, and has the merit of being a heavy 
bearer in most seasons. The flesh is yellow’, 
an l the flavour is particulaily rich and sweet- 
in fact, it is one of the very be^t of t! c small 


APPLE KING OF THE PIPPINS IN 
ORCHARD. 

Opinions differ considerably regarding this 
well-know n Apple, both as regaids its quality 
and its suitability to orchard culture. Some 
consider it hardly second class in flavour, 
while others have a much higher opinion of it. 
After many years’ observation on this point I 
consider much depends on how and where tho 
fruit is grow n. I have trees grow ing in bush 
form and as standards in the orchard. In the 
garden the tree is growing in a shady position, 
which causes many of tho fruit to be poor in 
colour. These are worthless in point of flavour 
compared to fruit from standard trees in tho 
orchard. As an orchard tree in many soils it 
docs not attain to a large size, this being tho 
case more particularly in close, strong loam. 
In the case of my orchard trees this is tho 
case, while it w as just the opposite when grown 
on a light soil in North Hants. I remember 
w’hen a lad some of the largest trees I ever saw 
w’ere in an orchard near Buth, and I have 
gathered many bushels from a tree. The soil 
w’os a sandy loam, and the trees had been 
worked by the owner on the Wild Crab. As 
years went on. manyiO'!ithfc>Ifrwb became j>oor, 
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owing to the owner not thinning out tho wood. 
This is one of the greatost errors in its culture. 
I have trees, standards, from eight to twenty 
years of age, and get fine fruit from many of 
them. In every instance they aro highly 
coloured, consequently aro of the best flavour. 
The best results are from trees that are the 
most vigorous. I find that where the root 
action is weak the fruits spot badly, and when 
stored they decay. Where the trees are 
vigorous this does not happen. Success 
in growing this and many other kinds depends 
on keeping the roots near the surface and in 
a warm soil. Whon I took charge here 
(some fourteen years ago) I found the orchard 
badly drained, and when the river overflowed 
it flooded all the low positions, this, in two or 
three cases, being near where trees of this kind 
were growing. The first wdnter I dug shallow 
trenches, which removed this water, and have 
since taken measures to make the soil dry and 
healthy, with the result that these trees made 
a fresh start, and now produce good average 
fruit. My best fruit is from young trees, ten 
years old. When I planted them I added light 
soil, with mortar rubbish, etc , for 8 feet or 
10 feet from the trees. Dorset. 


GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 

One often possesses a fruit-tree that is in full 
health, but of indifferent quality as regards its 
crop ; or one may wish for some other variety 
of the same fruit. The previous occupier of 
your garden may have planted, say, an Apple, 
Pear, or Plum suitable for cooking, whereas 
you would much prefer a table fruit. Pro¬ 
vided the plant is healthy and not too old, 
there is no reason whv full advantage of its 
established roots should not be taken, using 
them as foster roots to another variety. More¬ 
over, it too often happens that you could not 
find room for an extra tree and leave the less 
desired one standing. 

Do not cut the tree down to the ground, but 
lop off all but a few (four or five) of the 
healthiest and best placed branches as a base 
for future growth. It is obvious that these will 
vary very much in thickness, therefore we show 
three distinct methods of grafting. In Figs. 1 
and 2 the graft and stock are of similar dimen¬ 
sions, and are so clear that we need only add the 
scion should be about 9 inches long and the union 
between scion and stock occupy some .‘1 inches 
to 4 inches of this. Should the scion be a little 
smaller than the stock, follow out the plan of 
whip-grafting shown in Fig. 2, but do not 
remove more from the stock than will allow of 
the edges of the scion fitting upon one another. 

But it sometimes happens that the stock is 
veiy many times larger than the scion, in 
which case Fig. 8 should be our guide. Cut 
out a piece of a thick bark only, as shown at 
c—rl. Prepare the scion (\b), and fit it 



together similar to e, Fig. 3. From one to 
four grafts may be set upon an extra sized stem, 
and also if only ono or two such steins or 
branches are available. But you must not 
attempt to graft upon an old and gnarled 
stem; it must be healthy. Except in the case 
of a young ,«tfipdard or balf standard l^ing 
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cut down, wo would not elect to work more 
than two grafts upon a stem. 

The operations, as shown in Figs. 1, 2, 
and 3, will need firm binding together with 
matting, and the air kept off'. This is the 
more necessary because grafting is carried 
out during the latter part of March, a timo 
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when we are more than usually subject 
to drying winds and sun. At this date, too, 
the sap will be on the move, both in scion and 
stock. Unless sap be moving we should not 
get so healthy or quick a union, and this greatly 
facilitates the removal of thick bark necossary 
to carry out the operation shown in Fig. 3. A 
graft or scion should consist of the previous 
season’s wood, and contain three or four healthy 
eyes or buds. A good way to avoid the effect 
of drying winds, and at the same time koep 
the grafts air-tight, is to get a little clay or 
stiff earth, mix some short hay, straw, or horse- 
droppings with this, moisten and beat until the 
whole is easily handled, and then plaster some 
around the oottom of the scion and stock. 
Tie this on again, and when finished it 
will resemble a silkworm's cocoon. The 
prunings of any desired variety may be used 
as graft*, and if obtained from a distance 
aro better laid in damp earth for a few days to 
plump up before use. Take care that the 
young growths are not broken off by wind and 
rain. Secure them to sticks firmly fastened to 
the stock, with the tops going tome 2 feet or 
3 feet beyond the graft. 

You need not manure, nor need you fear the 
foster roots will produce too strong a growth. 
The top check, and consequently lessened de¬ 
mand, will not encourage more sap than the 
scion and a few natural breaks from the original 
stock require. As time goes on remove all but 
growths from the scions, and you will soon have 
a fully established fruiting-tree at less cast and 
labour, and in far less time, than if the old tree 
were removed entirely and a young one from the 
nursery substituted. 

Of course, you will graft a Pear upon a Pear, 
an Apple upon an Apple or Crab, and so on. In 
the nurseries Paradise, Quince, Crab, and 
other stocks are used ; but in our case, where 
a recognised common fruit forms tho stock, we 
must keop to such kinds. 


NOTES ANI) REPLIES . 

Birds and fruit-buds.— I desire to say a word in 
the tomtit’s favour. If “ J. M. B.” will closely watch the 
tomtit on a Pear-tree when the fruit bud is there he will 
perceive lhat, instead of eating the fruit-buds, it is peck¬ 
ing all round the branches, and undoubtedly destroying 
insects injurious to tree. In 17 years’ observation this is 
my experience.—R. B. 

Victoria Plum not fruiting.— Could you kindly 
tell me what to do with Victoria Plum trees that bear no 
fruit, and have been planted about eight years in rich soil ? 
—Barxlbioh, Pudbet. 

[\Ve wish you had told U3 whether your 
Victoria Plum-trees, eight years old, and 
which do not fruit, are bush, standard, or 
wall-trees. If either bushes or standards they 
should not be hard pruned. Standard trees 
morely need tho hoads to !>e kept moderately 
thin; t*ush-trccs tho same; but it ipay be 


needful just to shorten a little the points of 
strong shoots. Habitually, where so treated and 
the wood thoroughly matures, tho trees fruit 
abundantly when quite young. If your trees, 
no matter of what form, seem to make an excess 
of strong gross shoots, then you had best, next 
autumn, open a trench round them, 4 feet 
from the stems, and cut off all roots you find, 
then refill the trench with the soil. That will 
check coarse growth. But if your trees are ou 
a wall and are flat-trained, they would be all 
the better if you nailed in, clase to the wall to 
induce them to ripen well, some of the summer 
shoots, cutting back others to about four leaf- 
buds, doing that about tho middle of August. 
Then, in the winter, cut these spurs back to 
about two leaf-buds, and they should in time 
Income fruiting buds. Some root pruning w ill 
be helpful if the trees are on a wall and also 
making strong growth.] 

Pear Althorp Crasanne. — A fault 

which characterises most Pears, even the very 
best varieties, is their short season of useful¬ 
ness. It has been said that to secure a Pear in 
its most perfect state it must bo eaten almost 
to a day, but this opinion is not shared by 
practical men as a necessary truism. At the 
same time, it serves as an illustration of the 
uncertainty of Pears and their length of 
season. Althorp Crasanne is not one of those 
Pears one must “ sit up and watch ” so that it 
may be eaten at the opj»ortune moment, but 
is, on the other hand, one that will wait while 
another kind may have its turn first. Grown 
in ordiuary bush form the tree is a very 
regular bearer. In point of quality it is not 
wanting, for in delicacy of flesh, meltiug 
texture, and rich flavour there are very few 
that can surpass it. These are a combination 
of good qualities that planters should not over¬ 
look. The craze for size and appearance has 
too long driven a variety like Althorp Crasanne 
into obscurity. Its good character with me 
this year has so impressed me that, all being 
well, a neighbouring tree will next spring be 
grafted with it. The variety was first intro¬ 
duced in 1830 by one famous in Pear growing, 
Mr. T. A. Knight, who says, “Its rose-water 
flavour should please, where musk offends.*' 
It is sufficient to say that for quality it 
ranks with Doyenne du Comice and Marie 
Louise.—W. 8. 

Apple Belle du Bois. —The illustration 
of this Apple (page 657) i9 too round and even 
in outline to faithfully represent the kind 
named, for, as you say in the article, the fruits 
are sometimes angular. I think you might 
have put it, not only angular but ribbed and 
uneven in outline, at least, that is my impres¬ 
sion, having grown it in several different 
counties, but not with very satisfactory 
results. Although a very large Apple it is 
not reliable, and while there are so many 
better ones it seems hardly worth including 
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in any up to date collection. It is a strong 
grower and mak&s a good stock to put W'eaker 
growers on. A few' years back I headed dowm 
several large bush-trees that never produced a 
full crop and grafted them with Lane’s Prince 
Albert, that is superior iu every way.— James 
Groom, Gonpod: If a I frcm 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


summer, be pinched back to within a foot or 
so of the main stem. These shoots will again 
break into growth from the buds just behind 
THE \V lSTARIA. where the&hoot was stopped, and after growing 

Oi the many beautiful trees and shrubs that a few inches they should again bo stopped, 
have come to us from China and Japan, there This w’ill cause the formation of flowering 
19 none that fills so unique a place in our spurs at the baso of the shoot just shortened, 
gardens, or whose disappearance would leave As the energy of the plant in the direction of 
mj great a blank as the common Wistaria, growth has been checked, the flower-buds will 
With the exception of the Traveller’s Joy develop quickly. 


r lematis Vitalba), our native flora 
jwesesses no climbing woody plant 


'rhicb in habit and luxuriance of 
growth recalls the noble giant 
climbers of the equatorial forests, 

•*hoae rope like sterns, clinging to 
the trunks or hanging from the 
'roughs of large trees, give to trop¬ 
ical vegetation one of its most 
characteristic features. Including 
even the foreign plants, tho number 
of strong-growing climbers of the 
type of our native Clematis, and 
hardy in this oountrjq is not large. 

•"wneof the North American Vines 
roay be counted among them, but 
these have only luxuriance of 
growth, their fine foliage, and, 
nmetimes, their autumnal colour¬ 
ing to recommend them. ThoVVis- 
tiria. whilst being also as vigorous, 
i- a flowering plant, producing in 
May a crop of bloom, which is 
r^ially followed in August and Sep¬ 
tember by a second crop, plentiful 
enough in itself to entitle tho Wis¬ 
taria to be considered a fine flower¬ 
ing climber. 

Besides providing a beautiful 
covering for dwelling - hoUses or 
other buildings, the Wistaria 
a e eful in many other ways, as for 
growing on pergolas, on arbours, 
and even on trees. Bowers and the 
moat beautiful lace work of sum 
mer houses may also be formed with 
this climber alone. For instance, a 
9* rang framework of tent-shapo 
might easily be covered with it. 

The timbers or iron-work of the 
r«i might be close enough for the 
foliage of the Wistaria to cast a 
flight shade over the interior, and 
the motive for such a thing w'ould 
be^the grace and beauty of the 
hrab when in flower, garlanding it and form 
’eg a temple of graceful bloom. There aro now 
•everal varieties of the Wistaria in commerce, 
*nd there are two or three distinct species 
*nth their varieties, but not one of them is 
*|ua to the type, either in vigour of growth 
or beauty of flower. " 

. Pruning. —To keep up a supply of flowering 
"purs, tho young shoots, except thoso that arc 
wanted for extension, should, soon after mid- 


Wistaria sinensis | Fromji photograph hy Mr. F. Matson-Good, Wim-hfiekl, Hants. 


THE HOLDEN BALL TREE (FORSYTHIA). 
The Forsythias have a paiticular value because 
they bloom at a season when wo most appre¬ 
ciate bright flowers, for seldom is winter past 
before they burst into a cloud of golden bloom, 
and continue bright until more genial weather 
hastens on the less precocious shrubs. Though 
natives of a warmer climo than ours, neither of 
tho Forsythias is in tho loast tender, and oven 
in America the severity of the winter does not 
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harm them. They are, in fact, shrubs for 
every garden, even the smallest, for F. sus- 
pensa may be grown against a wall, with F. 
viridissima at its foot; the whole spaco need 
nob occupy more than a square yard. If 
planted in a snug corner they begin to flower 
in March, and so continue the yellow glow of 
the winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum). 

The tw'o kinds of Forsythia differ in style of 
growth considerably. 

F. srsPENSA is a rambler or 
trailer (climber it can hardly be 
called), while the other grows in 
the usual shrub like w'ay, and is 
not nearly so graceful as suspensa, 
whose long, whip-like snoots, 
when covered with clusters of 
golden bells, make it one of the 
most beautiful of all shrubs. Its 
pendulous growth adapts it for a 
variety of places in a garden. For 
planting on a cliff of bold rocks, 
so that its branches can fall over 
towards the sun, there is no better 
shrub. It is not wise to plant it 
on a small rocky mound in com¬ 
pany with dwarf-gnwing plants, 
otherwise they would soon be 
overrun by the Forsythia, which 
when it finds a suitable soil grow’S 
very rapidly. A good substitute 
for a rocky cliff is a big tree stump 
placed bottom side upwards on 
a lawn, so that it stands about a 
yard high. Plant in deep, good 
soil a vigorous young Forsythia 
and an Ivy on the stump. The 
two will grow together and tho 
combination will have a charming 
effect, for the Ivy will be a per¬ 
fect setting for the yellow bloom. 
For quickly covering a w r all it is 
only necessary to place a strong 
plant in good loamy soil, and nail 
the shoots out widely as they 
lengthen till they reach the top 
of the wall; then if the fasten¬ 
ings are strong the plant may be 
lelt entirely to itself, and it will 
quicklv form a dense mass of 
pendulous shoots that only re- 
quiro thinning out as they be¬ 
come too dense. Any aspect of 
wall suits it, and even the north 
side of a wall on which very few 
flowering shrubs will thrivo may 
be clothed with Forsythia. For 
the ordinary shrubbery F. sus 
pensa is nob so well suited as its 
relative, because it is apt to get 
in the w'ay of other shiubs, but 
it may be grown as an isolated 
group on the lawn. For bowers, 
arbours, and the like it should be 
allowed to mingle with Clema 
tises, Honeysuckles, and Roses. 
Of late years gardeners have 
found out that it is a capital 
plant for forcing into flower early, 
and with gentlo heat it may be 
induced to bloom in the early 
weeks of the year, and its flexible 
shoots lend themselves admirably 
to tasteful floral arrangements. 

F. viridissima, the other species, 
is a sturdy, erect-growing shrub 
with green-barked shoots and 
Willow-green leaves, and vigorous 
bushes reach as high as 6 feet or 
more. The flowers are very simi¬ 
lar in form and colour to those of 
F. suspensa, and are generally 
produced about the same time. 

It is not a very elegant bush 
when out of flower, but planted 
in a mass, as it should be, the 
thin habit of growth is not 
noticed. It may be grown in any situation 
and in almost any kind of soil; but there is 
only one position for it, and that is a properly 
planted shrubbery. There is not enough in it 
to recommend it as a lawn shrub singly or in a 
mass. An interesting feature about it is the 
deep purplish tint its foliage assumes in early 
winter before dropping off. 

-Just now, in the middle of March, tho 

pretty golden blossoms of Forsythia suspensa 
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are rapidly unfolding, and it will be in a few 
days a delightful picture. Few plants are so 
accommodating and can be put to such a 
variety of uses as this Chinese shrub, which 
lias been long grown in our gardens, but oven 
now its merits are not sufficiently recognised 
It is naturally of a loose, rambling, almost 
climbing habit, and for clothing a fence or 
wall has few, if any, equals. When needed 
for this purpose the branches should be secured 
in position till the allotod space is covered, 
after which the long flexible shoots may be 
allowed to grow at will, and being naturally 
disposed in a very graceful manner they form a 
perfect living veil. Being deciduous it is, of 
course, less efl’eclivo in winter, but as a set off 
the flowers are borne at a time when most sub¬ 
jects are still dormant. Any pruning neces¬ 
sary should be done directly the flowering 
season is past, and the young shoots pushed forth 
after this may be allowed to grow away freely 
without check. This Forsythia may also be 
grown with equal success in the open ground, 
oither secured to a good stout stake or kept in 
bush form by hard pruning every year, while 
few subjects hold thoir own so well in the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of London. In some 
lists and catalogues we see the names of For¬ 
sythia Fortunei and F. Sieboldi, as well as 
F. suspensa, and it should be borne in mind 
that the threo names represent only one kind. 
A shrubby species is F. viridissima, which is 
lass pleasing than F. suspensa, while F. inter¬ 
media is, as its name implies, intermediate 
between the two.—X. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Pruning Crataegus Pyracantha.— When is the 
proper litne to prune this, and does pruning injure next 
year's blossoaa 1 Tnis also has grown far out from walL— 
E. W. 

(Tne Pyracantha must he treated in the same way as the 
yellow Jasmine, for though next year's display of berries 
may be somewhat curtailed thereby, it will go from bad to 
worse unless cutback hard. Like the Jasmine, prune as 
soon a« you possibly can. ] 

Pruning the yellow Jasmine.— Given a yellow 
Jasmine, now in flower, and whi :h has grown very thick 
and tangled. When it has done flowering, miehl it be cut 
hard back to wall without injuring next \ ear's bloom, or 
must it only be thinned out? It hangs over now in long 
sprays, and is very thick on wall.—K. W. 

I Where the yellow Jasmine has been allowed to grow 
wild in the manner described it should, without delay, be 
pruned back hard to the wall. If any thinning out is 
necessary, preference must be given to the clean 3 oun^er 
Hhoots rather than the old ana stunted ones; these last 
may sometimes he cut away with advantage. If done now, 
this should not interfere with their flowering next winter.! 

Daphne Cneorum.— In reviewing “The Hook of the 
Wild Garden” you think the writer errs in putting in 
Plants of "doubtful” hardines, which are only svfe in 
Devonshire or Cornwall, and give as an instance Daphne 
(Jueorum. That grew well with mein Derbyshire, from 
whence I brought it, and it flowers freely here.— 
M. C. H II , Bath. 

(It is a mountain plant, hardy, hut would have no 

chance to survive in Hriiish Grass. In the true wild 
garden the plants must he aide to take care of themselves 
amongst all comers—native plants or weeds—as the Nar¬ 
cissi, blue Anemone, and Spanish Scilla da—E d.] 

Planting Wistaria.—I have a Wistaria I wish to 
train up the front of house facing south, shaded at the 
bottom by (Meet shrubs. Will the soil need any prepa¬ 
ration before planting the above 't The soil is fairly heavy 
and IS inches deep, with a subsoil of yellow clay.— Rosin*. 

I We should advise you to cut away the shrubs you 
mentiou, and take out a hole about 3 feet deep and 3 feet 
square, filling this with good rich loam and leaf-mould, 
after having, in such a soil as yours is. put in about a foot 
of broken bricks to form drainage. With so many shrub 3 
round about we fear of its success, a 9 the roots of these 
will very soon find their way into the good soil in which 
the Wistaria is planted and rob it ] 

Increasing Azalea mollis.— Being anxious to 
propagate an Azilea mollis and also a Staphylea colehi"a, 
I shall he much obliged if you will ad vise me as to the 
best means of doing so Y-Joilx D. Cradocii. 

[With the exception of raising seedlings, the 
propagation of Azalea mollis is, for an amateur, 
a difficult matter, as cuttings do not strike at 
all readily, and grafting, which is employed for 
the increase of the better kinds, is an operation 
requiring considerable skill and various appli¬ 
ances. The greatest measure of success in 
striking cuttings is attained by taking the 
half-ripened shoots (those of medium vigour 
being preferable), cutting them off at a length 
of about 3 inches, leaving an eye at the base, 
or, if the entire shoot is only of about that 
length, remove it from its socket with a down¬ 
ward pull, after the old-fashioned manner of 
taking slips. Then insert securely into well- 
drained pots of very sandy peat made quite 
firm, give a good watering, cover with a bell- 
glass, and place in a shady part of the green- 
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house. Under favourable conditions a fair 
proportion may be expected to root in about 
three months. When rooted they should be 
tted off and stood in a cold-frame, for it is 
tter to grow them during their earlier stages 
in pots than planted out. Seed is readily 
obtainable ; the pods which succeed the flowers 
of this year will ripen towards the end of the 
summer or in early autumn. When this stage 
is reached, which will be seen by some pods 
commencing to open, they may bo picked and 
laid out on a sheet of paper in the sunshine, 
under whicli treatment the ripe seeds will soon 
bo discharged. The pods must not be laid out- 
of-doors, otherwise the least wind will blow 
away the minute seeds. To sow the seeds, 
take a clean pan or pans, place a layer of 
broken crocks in the bottom, then fill to within 
half-an-inch of the rim with flue sandy peat, 
made moderately firm and quite level. Then 
water with a fine rose, and while the surface is 
still wet sprinkle the seed thereon and over it 
dust a little fine silver-sand. Place in a close, 
shady frame, or, failing this, a pane of glass 
over the pan, taking care that the sun does 
not shine thereon. As the seeds germinate 
this must be removed. When the young plants 
have made four or five leaves they may be 
pricked off into the same kind of soil and 
afterwards planted out-of-door3 or potted 
singly. The Staphylea may bo propagated 
from cuttings, but, like the Azalea, it cannot 
bo readily increased in this way. Take the 
cuttings and treat them as recommendod for 
the Azalea, except that the soil should be 
equal part3 of loam, peat, and sand.] 

Prunus Mum©.— The genus Prunus is at 
the present time a most comprehensive one, 
for the Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, and 
Peaches are now all included therein. That 
at the head of this note, Prunus Mume, is one 
of the Apricot section, and whether a native of 
Corea or of Japan, it is certainly largely culti¬ 
vated in the last-named country, where several 
distinct varieties are to be mot with. It forms 
a free-growing bush, with somewhat ascend 
ing branches, which are just now thickly 
^clothed with bright rosy-pink blossoms, an 
inch or so across. Flowering as it does at 
about the same time as the Almonds, when 
all deciduous subjects are still leafless, it 
is particularly valuable. This Prunus is 
occasionally met with in nurseries under the 
name of Prunus Myrobalana flore roseo.—X. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

CALANTHES. 

As cut flowers during December and the two 
succeeding months, few can compare with 
those of the hybrid Calanthe Yeitchi, lasting 
such a very long time after being cut, when 
placed in water kept changed two or three 
times each week. The spikes also keep well on 
the plant if kept dry overhead and in a tempe 
raturo of 60 degs. at night, or oven 56 (legs, in 
severe weather. Now is the time to clear the 
soil from the pseudo-bulbs, retaining about 
1 \ inches of the old roots on last year's pseudo¬ 
bulbs, so aH to hold the same in place when 
repotting. If scale, their greatest enemy, 
troubled the plants last growing season, 
examine each bulb, rubbing off all loose skin 
and cutting close home any flower-stalks 
which favour a hiding-place for scale. 
Clean pots and crocks, and plenty of drainage, 
2k inches to 3 inches being none too much for 
Calanthes, are a necessity for all Orchids. 
Pots varying from 4J inches to 7 inches in 
diameter will be found suitable, and for a 
compost good fibrous loam, a little leaf-soil 
with pounded charcoal, and a dash of coarse 
silver or fresh-water sand nothing can be 
better, unless it be an 8-inch potful of dry 
powdered cow or deer dung to each bushel of 
the above mixture. In case the loam is a bit 
heavy, lot one half of it be fibrous peat. Place 
some of the coarser material over the crocks, 
and then a little more soil, next place the 
pseudo-bulb9 in position, from one to four, 
according to the size of pot, selecting them as 
even in size as possible, and when filling in 
with the soil, which should be made mode¬ 
rately firm, be careful of the young growths jf 


they have started, as if bruised or crippled 
they are completely spoiled. Leave about 
i an inch for watering, not burying the 
pseudo-bulb much or the young growths are 
apt to damp off. Scatter a little silver-sand 
over the surface after potting, and place the 
pots in a night temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs., applying no water with the can, but 
lightly dewing overhead with the syringe 
twico daily for a couple of weeks, or until you 
see signs of growth being made. In very 
bright weather I place sheets of paj>er over 
the [>ots for a few hours daily, this preventing 
the soil drying up too fast. The pots can l>u 
stood close together until growth advances 
enough to require more space, when they should 
stand within a couple of feet of the glass 
roof. Mine stand on boards or slate resting 
on the bottom-heat material for Melons—Oak 
and Chestnut-leaves. This is kept moist and 
appears to suit the (.'alanthes while growing. 

As soon as you can perceive roots working 
among the soil, a fair amount of water may be 
given, but keep it out of the young growths 
or decay may set in. Weak manure water 
from the cow-yard or the essence of sheep or 
deer dung squeezed up in a cm of water is of 
great assistance onco or twice each week, 
when plenty' of roots are working down the 
sides of the pot. A thin shade is necessary 
from 11 a.m. to 3 30 p m. or 4 p.m. during r 
bright days, and when the spikes from the baso 
of the new bulb can be seen and a couple of 
inches cloir of the soil, apply a top-dressing of 
cow-manure mixed with a little loam, giving 
clear water only for a few weeks after this. 1 
find Calanthes revel in abundance of root 
waterings wheu once established in pots up 
to the time the foliage exhibits signs of ripen¬ 
ing, or the first half dozen flowers expand, 
when lessen the supply, and by tho time half 
the flowers open no moro will be required. 

The flowers keep fresher, of better colour, and 
last much longer if removed to a light house 
with a minimum of 55 degs. in severe weather, 

60 degs. being better. Scale and mealy-bug . 
are the only two insects that worry Calanthes * 
much, both of which can be easily dislodged 
with the S|>ouge if taken in time, but avoid 
very soapy water for this work, as it is apt to 
run down tho centre of the growth and cause 
decay. Be sure not to remove ripening foliage 
until it comes awav freely and of its own free 
will. J. M. B. 


DENUROBIUM NOBILE. 

This is a grand Orchid for supplying button¬ 
holes, etc., from the month of February up to 
May, where a nice stock of plants is at baud. 
It n a fairly oasy Orchid to manago wlioro 
stove-heat is at command from May on wards, 
giving it plenty of moisture, also heat until the 
new growth is finished, when a long rest must 
be afforded the plant. If the plants do not 
require re potting, and they are better for 
not boing disturbed, each year pick away 
with a pointed stick decayed Sphagnum and 
exhausted peat, roplacing the same with fresh 
material, and stand in a light position near 
the glass roof, and afford plenty of wator 
during the growing period. Exhausted plants 
should be pulled to pieces, given fresh peat. 
Sphagnum, and a few lumps of charcoal 
intermixed. Clean pots and drainage are a 
necessity, about half filling the pots, 0 -iuch 
and 8-inch oues being suitable for the work. 
A few neat sticks will be required to keep 
the growths in position, And as soon as tie 
new growths are a coupler' of inches u>ng» 
surface witli fresh green Sphagnum, keeping 
this moist with the syringe, but avoiding too 
heavy doses ou repotted plants. Plants > 
bloom may be stood in the conservatorry’, 
even a greenhouse that doos not fall 
45 degs., requiring no water, as a h 1 * 6 ’ u “ 
the bloom9 Jade. Some growers refuse to c 
the growths away while the flower is open, 

I cut them and find no harm follows, 
plants growing away freely enough again w 
placed in heat and' moisture as before^® 
tioned. Keep plants fairly cool that 
expected to be in beauty during April, aD ,, 
that slugs do not find them out, or they 0“* / 

play havoc with the flower-beds, ''j 1 . 
active growth during summer, I h Q<1 I 
delight in plenty of overhead syringing ^ 
keeps the;.yellow jbhiip down general!}* 
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mealy-bug, too, to a certain extent, sponging 
if the plants are badly infested with either, 
and fumigating for the former, if found 
necessary. S. 1). 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SEDUM A1ZOON. 

With the persistent crave year by year for 
novelty and size, especially in flowers, it is 
refreshing to see that some gardeners still strive 
to make a display with some of the oldest | 
inhabitants of the garden. Take the ubove- 
nuned plant, for instance, introduced from 
Siberia upwards of 150 years ago, and, in spite 
of the many novelties and good things intro¬ 
duced since, this Sedum is still regarded as one 
of the more showy of its class. It is such j 
plants as this one that may l>e best grown on 
some rocky bank or slope, or, again, in any 
position, such as wall top or pocket, where a 
small portion of soil is within reach of its i 
roots. Of actual culture, in so far as this 
relates generally to plant growing, this class of 
Stonocrop requires but little. Indeed, any 
small scrap dropped on the soil or on the 
gravel walk will presently take hold and form 
<iuite a snug colouy in a short time. These 
plants are well worth some little attention, 


S. grandifolium and S. Fosterianum, are not ; 
suited to the above method, and, indeed, are 
large enough for transplanting at will. But 
any such as acre aureura, or elegans, as it is 
called, album, aizoon, hispanicum and its 
variety glaucum, corsicum, Lydium, and othors 
may be thus treated. Not only is it a groat 
saving of time as compared with any other 
method of planting, but the subsequent carpet 
leaves nothing to ne desired. It is surprising, ' 
too, how quickly a good growth ensues. Large 
patches or colonies on the rockery may be 
treated in much the same way, or, again, 
colonics of bulbous things could be provided 
with a thin or thick carpet as desired. Sedum 
aizoon is a yellow-flowered species, and cer¬ 
tainly is well worth a little more consideration 
from gardeners generally. E. J. 

RAISING TUFTED PANSIES FROM 
SEED. 

Fou a shilling or half-a-crown, a packet of 
seed with great possibilities may bo procured. 
Readers of Gardening Illustrated would bo 
well advised to procure their seed at once, and 
make a sowing without loss of time. If tho ^ 
seed bo sown botween tho present time and tho 
end of March, and tho resulting socdlings 
treated proi>erly, thero is no reason why the 


they may be kept in their warmer quarters. 
As soon as necessary, stand the boxes or pots 
on shelves near to the glass-roof of the green¬ 
house or in cold-frames, from which frost can 
be excluded. When the seedlings are forming 
the tl^frd leaf they should be carefully lifted 
and pricked off into other shallow boxes about 
an inch to an inch and-a-half apart, and 
the same distance between the rows. Water 
tho seedlings carefully, returning them to 
cold-frames, etc., as before. In a short timo 
they will want boxing-up again, but in this 
case more room should be given to each one. 
When re established, harden off the plants 
with care. On fine days at first partially 
remove the frame-lights, ultimately removing 
the latter altogether. Keep the plants just 
moist at tho roots and also keep them grow¬ 
ing. Prepare the ground for their reception 
by deeply tilling it and also well manuring it 
with partially-decayed manure. The soil at 
planting time should l>e well broken up and 
friable. Put the seedlings (i inches apart, if 
possible make it 9 inches apart, and plant 
firmly. Embed the plants woll up to their 
collar, finish off neatly, and give each plant a 
good watering should the weather bo at all 
dry. Keep a sharp look out for improvements 
on existing kinds, and mark them for trial 
during the succeeding year. 1). B. Crane. 



Sedum aizoon. 


however, when rough mounds or high and dry 
banks have to be furnished with growing 
plants. Then it is that the Stonecrop can hold 
its own, can grow, increase, and flower each 
year in spots where most plants would be 
parched to death. Quite one of the prettiest 
sights in the early days of May or before, 
within near reach of London, is to see the 
Mickleham Downs, near Box Hill, when the 
well-known Sedum acre is in flower. Acres, 
indeed, have flowered there in the past, and 
tho sight with the sun upon the golden sward 
is one by no means easily forgotten. And just 
as this large area is so covered, so may the 
smaller areas within the garden be made 
presentable, if not, indood, picturesque, with 
*ome of tho species named below. Rocky 
banks hot and dry, half soil, half stones, are 
the places for the Stonecrop Co flourish and to 
flower, and the work may be done readily, too, 
and quickly, as I found some years since. 
Having a large piece of rock bank to be 
covered in this way, andaeeing how irregularly 
the plants may be distributed if sown broadcast 
from the hand, I obtained a quantity of one 
kind, rubbed it rather finely in the hand, and, 
placing it in a sieve, had soon disposed of the 
whole. Tapping the sieve was found better 
than the ordinary shake, and when all was 
disposed of a little fine soil was shaken over in 
much the same w'ay. Large-Growing sorts, as 
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plants should not commence to blossom by the 
middle of June and continue to flower through 
the summer and autumn. Any light and 
gritty compost will do for sowing the seed in, 
although loam and leaf soil, with plenty of 
coarse sand added thereto, will answer better. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly and pass 
through a tine sieve before using. Tots, pans, 
or shallow wooden boxes may be utilised, j 
according to the requirements of each indivi¬ 
dual. Let the pots and pans and the crocks, 
too, be washed quite clean, as this will avoid 
much trouble later when lifting the seedlings 
for the purpose of pricking them off. When 
placing the compost in the different recep¬ 
tacles, see that the surface of the soil is well 
dow n under the rim or edge of pot or box, 
etc., and also seo that the surface soil is even 
and level. Sow the seed thinly on the 
surface, and just cover this lightly with some 
finely - siftod soil. Hold the seed pan, or 
whatever is being used, in a vessel of water, 
and in this way allow’ the water to percolate 
up through the hole in the bottom, and thence 
through the soil, until the whole of it is 
moistened. The seed-pans, etc., are stood in a 
warm quarter of the greenhouse, or they may 
be placed on a gentle hot bed. In about a 
week the seedlings will in many cases be seen 
coming through the soil, and, so long as they 
continue io progress, without getting drawn* 


PLANTING A SOUTH BORDER. 

(Reply to “ E. P.”) 

We thank you for sketch and the fuller parti¬ 
culars requested. You appear to have nothing 
planted against the south wall, where w-e thii k 
you have a good opportunity for some of the 
Ceanothuses, or even a Marechal Niel Rose 
with Clematises. If these are not approved, 
then we recommend Crataegus La?landi, that in 
winter is crowded with rod berries. For the 
border itself you may indulge in a few good 
plants. For example, in a clump near the 
western corner beyond the wdndow place 
Ronineva Coultcri, and in a similar line at the 
back portion plant, at 2 feet from wall, Kni- 
phofiaUvaria, Helenium nudiflorum, Cimicifuga 
cordata, Aster No vie-Anglia 1 ruber, A. N.-A. 
pulchellus, Liatris graminifolia var. dubiu, 
Ercmurus himalaicus, E. robiistus, Delphinium, 
Campanula pyramidalis, etc. We suggest you 
i plant three each of these in a group to 
make a show. In the next line, at 2 feet or 
3 feet distant, plant Anemone japonica alba, 
A. j. Queen Charlotte, Aster cordifolius, 
Anchusa italica, Montbretias in variety, Gal- 
tonia candicans, such Liliums as tigrinum, 
speciosum, auratum, platyphyllum, croceum, 
Martagon, etc., Aquilegia chrysantba, Camiia* 
nula persicifolia alba <£randiflora, Eryngium 
aiuethy9tiqum, Htbanimus molliw) LL H. G. 
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Moon, and the like. Another set may include 
hybrid Columbines, (iaillardias, ifelenium 
pumilum, Ceum Holdreichi, G. coccineum pi., 
Hemerocallis, Incarvillea Delavayi, Aster 
Araollus, A. Incvigatus, Lathyrus rotundifolius, 
herbaceous Preonies, Ostrowskya magnifica, 
Campanula glomerata, Pentstemons, etc. 
While in the front border you may plant 
Carnations, Polemonium Richardsoni, Aubrie- 
tiiis, double Arabis, alpine Phloxes, Tiarella 
cordifolia, Lychnis Viscaria rubra plena, 
Doronicum auetriacum, Dielytra cximia, 
<Enothera macrocarpa, Anemone sylvestris, 
Astor alpinus, Achillea aurea, A. umbel lata, 
Adonis in variety, Armerias, etc. Later on in 
the autumn you could insert Daffodils and other 
bulbs, as Anemones, Fritillarias, Snowflake, 
< 'olchicuras, Chionodoxa, Camassia, and many 
more such things, and in this way maintain a 
succession of flowering plants for the greater 
part of the yoar, eveu in a small border like 
the one under notice. 


FLANTS FOR BEDS. 

(Reply to “Riha. ,? ) 

In addition to the yellow and orange shades of 
Nemesia, to which you refer, and that probably 
belong to N. strutnosa, there arc the yellow and 
white forms of N. floribunda, all quite neat and 
fragrant. Then, again, N. versicolor embraces 
lilac, blue, or yellow and white, aud these, too, 
in a rather smaller and compact strain than the 
others. Nemesia strumosa, in both the large 
and compact-flowered strains, embraces quite 
a variety of colour, but not “pink,’’ so far as 
w'e remember. All the kinds are very free 
flowering. These may be obtained of any good 
seed house. In the hot and dry beds and 
border No. 2 you should grow Phacelia, esjx3- 
cially P. Parryi, P. campanularia, P. hispida 
atroviolacea, and P. Learii, tine blue. These 
are mostly warmth-loving annuals, and would 
rightly bo accommodated in the beds namod. 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum and the variously- 
coloured Candytufts would equally succeed in 
a like position. For the more shaded beds 
Mimulus maybe tried, or even yellow or brown 
Calceolarias that would be obtainable in plants 
only. Then, again, Sweet Sultan and Phlox 
Drummondi with single Petuni.-is are worthy of 
attention for the other beds, and certainly as 
free flowering. Stocks, Asters, Calliopsis, 
Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, Aspcrula, etc., aro 
other groups that may be grown in shady 
places. The Tufted Pansies aro also well 
suited for a shady spot, but these are not 
obtainable true from soeds. Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias are very fine in partial shade, flowering 
long and continuously. These, or some of 
them, should be grown by way of a change. 
The soedling Heucheras maybe planted in any 
deeply worked soil in half shade. We have, 
indeed, seen plants of these (hybrid seedlings) 
nearly J feet high at three years old, and com¬ 
plete bushc* of blossom, flowering in company 
with tall-growing Ferns in quite a shady 
corner, the twain making a pretty picture and 
one hardly dreamed of. The early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums will grow quite well in a 
rather opeu spot where a good bed of soil is 
available. By planting in April strongly-rooted 
plants of these, and providing a good bed of 
rich earth, together with water in time of 
much drought, a wealth of blossom should be 
guaranteed for the ensuing lato summer and 
early autumn. Some good sorts aro Marie 
Masse, Horace Martin, Mens. E. Lefort, 
Crimson Queen, Jules Mary, Eulalio Morel, 
Quiutus, White Quintus, and many more. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS ON THE 
GRASS. 

Now the time of year is coming when many 
bulbs that have been grown in pots or other¬ 
wise for cut flowers or house decoration will be 
over, amongst them this type of Narcissus. 
When these are grown three in a pot, and the 
cold winds are gone, I take them into the 
pleasure grounds, choose a position where the 
Gra«8 has not to be cut too early, make a hole 
deep enough to put the ball with the bulbs 
deep enough so that these are well under the 
turf, and by preserving the leafage they bloom 
tairly woll the next year. Sometimes I turn 
them out of boxes and pots into the open 
ground, preserving the foliage, and allow them 
to die down, when they are taken up and 


planted in the turf the next autumn. In this 
way they gain strength, and for the last four 
years I have had a spot delightful when these 
were in bloom. Lost year I noticed many of 
the trusses of bloom were as large as from im¬ 
ported bulbs. I saw them some years ago 
doing well in a damp position on the bank of a 
stream. Another good purpose these may be 
put to is to form groups on the margin of 
drives where shrubs are grown. If these are 
used under or amongst deciduous kinds that 
come into leafago somewhat late, they are 
most helpful to give colour. Iu patches 
amongst Roses they are beautiful, especially if 
the Roses are not planted too close together. 
1 often think beds of Rose9 look vory bare 
through the early months of the year, aud 1 
once saw some Rose-beds that had large clumps 
of the different kinds of Daffodils, etc., grow¬ 
ing in thorn with the best results. Small as a 
garden may be, room can bo found to plant 
these and other bulbs that have done service in 
pots, and if nowhere else they can be planted 
under fruit-trees. Many kinds have well nigh 
ripened their leafage before some Apple-trees 
are full of foliage. Some may say those will 
impoverish the trees. This can be overcome 
by putting a dressing of good manure on in 
the autumn bofore they start. In this way 
plenty of cut flowers may bo had whero little 
will grow and at little cost. J. G. 


NOT US AX/) REPLIES. 

Annual Larkspurs.— The annual forms 
of the Delphiniums are very beautiful, and 
afford exceedingly bright masses of colour when 
planted in bods or grou|>od together in borders. 
Those who have not the room to grow the tall 
perennial varieties can meet matters half-way 
and plant those under notice. Larkspurs 
remain in bloom some little time and will grow 
in any open sunny situation. Precisely the 
same treatment given to Stocks aud Asters 
will suit them.— Lea hurst. 

Lawns.— The lawn that is negloctod in the 
spring is almost sure to show signs of it later 
in tho season. It is, therefore, best to push on 
with any “ repairs" that noed to be done. 
Old patches should bo cut out and new sub¬ 
stituted ; a little now soil scattered over weak 
parts, and Grass and Clover-seed sown in April, 
will often be all that is necessary. Whore new 
lawns are to be made, and it is decided to sow 
seed, care should be taken to thoroughly dig 
the ground and make the surface as hne and 
level as possible beforehand. Some provision 
will also have to l>e made to provent birds 
taking the seed, as if this is not done, time and 
trouble are wasted. The seedlings in the 
ordinary course of thiugs will appear in a week 
or ten aays, but if there is an absence of rain, 
then it should bo watered. The first cutting 
of the Grass must be done with a scythe ; on 
no account must a machine be run over it for 
the first time or two.—Woo dbastwick. 

Hepaticas.— A lady brought me the other 
day a leaf and a flower of tho pretty lobo- 
leaved Hepatica angulosa. The plant was 
growing in a suburban garden, and where the 
soil is rather dry habitually. The leaf had 
browned edges, and the flower petals were just 
visible. It was, indeed, a sorry example of 
Hepatica culture. I fear it is but a correct 
^xample of the general condition of Hepaticas 
iu the neighbourhood of towns. Now, if such 
is the case, how much are suburban gardens 
the poorer. Formerly Hepaticas were plenti¬ 
ful, and great clumps, especially of the double 
red and the single blue, were seen everywhere. 
Now of hardy spring plants few are rarer; that 
is sad, for few of these early things are more 
charming. Traders keep their stocks in pots 
in cold-frames, and when these are planted 
out, generally they rather dwindle and die 
than grow. Some recent hot, dry summers no 
doubt have helped to this end, and so also do 
fogs and a smoke-laden atmosphere. It i 3 to 
be hoped that in favoured country districts 
Hepaticas are still found in all their old beauty 
ana robustness.--A. D. 

Alstroemerias. —I notice that in the 
article upon Alstm-merias (page 620) tho 
advice that they should be planted from (j inches 
to D inches deep is given. This I have proved 
to be unnecessary in the case of A. aurantiaca 
and A. chilensis, unless frost of exceptional 


severity is experienced. In the autumn of 
1H04 I planted tubers of the two species named 
J inches deep, in heavy, holding loam, in a 
damp situation. A month or two later I read 
an article in which it wa9 stated that they 
must be planted at least 6 inches to 9 inches 
deep to be secure from frost. After this an 
authority writing in the Rerue //orO’co/< i 
affirmed that unless they were planted at a 1 
depth of I f inches to lfi inches, and covered | 
with a good mulching of straw litter, they were < 
liable to perish. Then came the memorable j 
frost of tho early months of IS95, and 1 gave j 
up all hopes of my unmulched Alstr^meria* , 
only J inches deep in tho soil. The ground j 
remained fro/.on for wrecks, and on some nights { 
20 degs. of I rest was registered, but in the ,j 
spring nil tho plants broke strongly. A. t 
pelegrina and its whito variety are far more 
tender, and aro rarely of much use in the open . 
border. The latter is making good growth , 
with me now in tho open, planted fi inches 
deep, and mulched with Cocoa-nut fibre, but ^ 
we havo had no frost as yet this winter, and if, 
as wo must expect, we experience a sudden 
drop in the temperature the effect will probably j 
bo disastrous.—S. W. F., Sottfh Deron. 

Climbers for walls. I regret that my recent 
question was so incomplete, and that I should have 
imposed upon you a double trouble. What 1 want is hard) 
perennial, fragranl-flowerin" climbers, Oa either side of 
the door is a scullery. yards hitfh, projecting - yards to 
yards into the yard, and forming with the house a sort 
of cul-de-sac. It is up these three walls that I wish to i 
train the plants. I also wish to cover the two wal's 
(4 feet high), running down the yard with somethin;: 
bright and sweet, either annual or perennial. You might 
also mention a few flowering shrubs, as well as a few 
sweet-scented things for a small garden, such as Mignon¬ 
ette, etc. My yard is due south.— Nbi.uk. 


[For the projecting walls plant Crattegus 
Pyracantha, Euonymus radicans variegata, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum with Clematis Jack 
mani, the two last in compvmy. Of the first 
you would require ono plant, say, for each 
yard. Some little training is at first neces¬ 
sary. A bright plant for tho other wall is 
Pyrus japonica ; a showy Rose is the Crimson 
Rambler, a whito Cluster Rose Aimoe Vibert, 
both hardy and very free. A very beautiful 
pure whito May - flowering Clematis is C. 
moutana, producing quantities of starry 
blossoms. Some flowering shrubs that should 
suit you are Guelder Rose, Philadelphus 
coronarius grandiflorus, Lilac, Forsythia sus- 
pensa, Weigelas. Of annuals you CAnnot do 
better than select the ever popular Mignonette 
in two kinds, rod and yellow, Sweet Sultan, 
Iberis or Candytuft in variety, Indian Pinks, 
Virginian Stock, Sweet Peas tall and dwarf, 
Sweet William, Stocks, Specularia proenro- 
bens, Poppios, Nasturtiums, Forget-me not, 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, etc. Theso aro all hardy enough for 
sowing in tho open ground, and embrace a 
good range in colour and period of flowering.] 

Chrysanthemum frutescens and its 

varieties rank amongst the best things for large 
beds, and would probably be more f roquou t ly scou 
were it not that the stock is oftcu destroyed or 
so disfigured as to be practically useless by the 
attack of the leaf-boring fly. This pest, like 
mauy others, seems to be locally troublesome, 
some districts being comparatively free, whilst 
in others it soems almost impossible to keep 
clean, healthy foliage. If the stock kept 
through the winter is clean, the plants may lie 
pinched and potted on, using I inch pots. Bi¬ 
weekly doses of liquid-manure will doubtless 
be necessary before planting time, as tho Paris 
Daisy is a rapid-rooting and a hungry plant. 
If there is the slightest sign of the insect (tiny 
excrescences will be perceptible on the foliage 
before the maggot begins its boriDg), clean 
cuttings should be obtained and the old plants 
burnt. In addition to their value for the open 
garden, these Daisies make charming vase 
plants if pinched in the early stages of grow’th 
to keep them well furnished throughout with 
foliage. One good plant will fill a vase 
satisfactorily, with Ball of Fire Tropicolum as 
an edging. 

Sweetness in tbe garden.— In many 
instances iu planting a garden the main idea 
is to grow subjects that are show-y when in 
bloom and will consequently bring about a 
pretty display. Whilst it is only to be 
expected that colour will always be the lead 
iug feature in a garden, I contend that sweet- 
scented blossoms should have their rightful 
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place in every spot where plants are grown, 
for what is more appreciated in the home w hen 
gathered than those that give us rich scent ? 
It is, therefore, well to recollect within the 
next month or two when plants are prepared 
for bedding that sweet • smelling blossoms 
should receive attention. Familiar things 
like Mignonette, Stocks, Nicotiana, Sweet 
Peas, Pansies, Rockets, Pinks, Carnations, 
Roses, and, indeed, all flowers esteemed 
for their aroma, one never tires of. Par¬ 
ticularly acceptable are gifts of flow'ers to 
invalids, and blossoms which are lovely in 
colouring if they lack fragrance do not appeal 
to one who is compelled to pass much time 
indoora. A bunch of Wallflowers, links, or 
Sweet Peas, or a basket of Roses, means moro 
to an invalid than the choicest Orchids. By 
the aide of our window's and pathways then 
let us plant and sow for a harvest of sweet- 
smelling flow’ers in the coming summer.— 

Woon IS AST WICK. 

Christmas Roses.— In “Notes on Helle¬ 
bores/’ page 6, March 7th, it is stated that 
“there are several varieties of angustifolius, 
the best known being ‘St. Brigid’s,’ raised by 
the Hte Mrs. Lawrenson, the 4 Riverston,’ the 
* Bath,’ etc.” A few years ago Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge wrote that he had “described in 
Th* St. Brigid’s Christmas Rose, add¬ 

ing in error the Latin namo H. niger angusti- 
folius,” because bo “ thought at that time that 
i: was the H. niger angustifolius of Mr. 
Mr Nab. v There is much confusion in the 
names of the different forms of the Christmas 
Rose, which, as is only natural with seedling 
plants, ruu much into one another. The only 
varieties 1 recognise as angustifolius are those 
styled the Scotch variety and the Manchester 
variety, but I am open to correction, and 
should be thaukful for auy authority who 
w’ould make a definite pronouncement on the 
differences between the many varieties and a 
classification of the same. I grow H. n. alti- 
folius or maximus, St. Brigid and juvernis, 
w’hich appear identical, H n. major, the Bath 
variety, the Riverston variety, the Brockhunst 
variety, Mme. Four« % ade, H. n. angustifolius 
Manchester variety, and If. n. angustifolius 
Scotch variety. Between all of these, except 
St. Brigid and juvernis, I can detect differ¬ 
ences, though in some cases slight.—S. W. F. 

Wallflowers. — 1 always grow a certain 
number of Wallflowers in beds, and I defer 
transplanting them until March or April, when 
the buds are sho wing. I am obliged to do this, 
as I found when 1 used to shitt them in the 
autumn out of the seed-beds many of them 
succumbed. Some will, perhaps, disagree with 
me in a spring removal, as from their expe¬ 
rience they may not have been successful with 
them, but there are different methods of trans¬ 
planting even Wallflowers. I am quite aware 
that in our markets at the present time many 
p'ants aro brought in boxes for sale that are 
lifted out of the ground only to have their 
root* disturbed, aud most of the soil drops 
a way. It could not be otherwise, when, as m 
many instances, they have to be conveyed 
mile3 to market. My practice, however, is to 
first prepare a bed for their reception, and 
then with a trowel I lift each plant one by one 
from the reserve bod, whore they have been all 
summer, getting as much as possible of the 
soil, and sd the roots are scarcely disturbed at 
all, and I seldom lose any by the change. 
Where I have failed with Wallflowers it has 
been when 1 have moved them late in the 
autumn and when their roots have been inter¬ 
fere 1 with, and then when severe frosts have 
ensue*! plants have succumbed. Removal of 
Wallflowers then in late autumn is, 1 contend, 
a fruitful source of failure. I know a public park 
where the flower-beds are not clearoi of their 
summer bedding plan ts before the end of October, 
and by the time the beds have been dug ovor 
it is well into November before the Wallflow ers 
are shifted, and in the removal very many of 
them are almost donuded of soil about the 
roots. 19 it to be wondered at when severe 
frosts sot in and the plants have nob had 
time to re-establish themselves that a good 
number of thorn perish ? It could hardly 
be otherwise, especially in cold and exposed 
situations like the park in question. It is in 
my opinion better to leave the plants alto¬ 
gether in the beds into w'hich they were trans 


planted last summer until spring before 
moving them. I know that more care is 
required in shifting plants so near to bloom¬ 
ing time, bub it is trouble that well repays 
one, for what sweeter flowers can we have in 
the garden at this time of the year than 
Wallflowers ?— Lkahurst. 


positions the seedlings may bo planted at will. 
Moisture, but no manure, should be given 
when in growth. It may be well, periodically, 
to raise batches of plants from seed. J. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CAMPANULA ALLION 1. 

Tins is one of the most remarkable of the 
species of Bell-flower, and a true alpine. At 
the same time, it is one of tho most distinct of 
the great genus to which it belongs. Compared 
with the meagre leafage, the blossoms may be 
regarded as of remarkable, if uot, indeed, 
prodigious size. Indeed, th^re is a fine, hand¬ 
some flower, gently recurving at tho moro 
widely-expanded mouth of tho corolla, of tho 
size of an ordinary Canterbury Bell, below’ 
which tho small, narrow', nearly linear leaves 
are somewhat insignificant. Tho handsome 
blossoms, borne singly on the short stems, aro 
somewhat hairy, and the flower erect or sub- 
erect for the most part. Tho species rarely 
attains more than 4 inches or (j inches in 
height, while tho prodominant co'our is bluish- 
purple, rarely white. It is essentially a plant 


for the rock garden, where iu high and well 
drained fissures it may be grown to perfection. 
It is also one of those beautiful and showy 
alpines which, while difficult or almost impossi¬ 
ble of increase by tho ordinary methods of 
cuttings or division, may be raised from seed. 
Indeed, only in this way is it likely or even 
possible to secure a colony or a group like that, 
seon in the illustration. 

Of its requirements, too, the picture is again 
of material assistance, and provides a touch of 
Nature well worth copying in this case. In 
short, the higher placed plants in the group 
may have been tho parents of thoso below, thus 
showing Nature’s ways of clothing the moun¬ 
tain sides witli the choicer plants on tho one 
hand, and on the other making it quite clear 
that the same thing may be done in any low r - 
land garden where a rockery bank exists. The 
chief ossontial in the growing of this plant is a 
position in sandy loam that is perfectly drained, 
light loamy soil, made very sandy with broken 
brick finely crushed, or fine charcoal added, 
will do excellently. Old mortar, and, indeed, 
anything containing much lime, must be 
avoided. Narrow, sloping chinks in rockwork, 
say, crevices a foot or 18 incites deep and 
3 inches wide, filled w’ith soil as above, will 
offer a perfect home for the plant, and in such 


REEVING CUT FLOWERS. 

(Reply to “Beta.”) 

1 , Ci i v lowers need somewhat different treat¬ 
ment according to tho conditions under which 
they have been grown, but, generally speaking, 
thev kcop best if loosely arranged in water, 
kept in a subdued light, and in a steady 
temperature of 4"> dogs, to .V> dogs. Beforo 
putting into tho water cut off a small j>orLion 
of tho base of each stem, as it is sometimes 
dried to such an extent as to prevent them 
absorbing a sufficient amount of water. 

2, Apart from the opportunity it gives for 
redressing the window the following morn¬ 
ing, the floworsaro removed at night to a more 
remote portion of the structure, as by so doing 
they aro maintained in a more regular tempe- 
rat-uro than they would be if left in the 
window. 3, 1 )arkness does not favour the long 

continuance of flowers iu 
bloom, but, on tho other 
hand, sunshine or a par¬ 
ticularly bright light must 
be avoided. 

- Keeping depends 
much on when blossoms 
aro cut and how they have 
been grown. An old ex¬ 
hibitor would not think 
of cutting any of his 
blooms that had been over¬ 
exposed to sunshine, but 
would select the early 
morning when tho dew 
w'as yet upon them, plac¬ 
ing them iu jars of water 
in a darkened room until 
required. For flowers in 
tho house, one can adopt 
a similar course, gathering 
them either at night or 
before the sun’s power has 
become felt too much, and 
so have thorn in their 
freshest stato before they 
havo time to go limp. Tho 
vases or howls of water 
in which tho blossoms aro 
placod should contain a 
little charcoal, which will 
help to keep it sweet, and 
wet sand over the surface 
of which green Moss is 
scattered, often used by 
exhibitors, will be found 
convenient. Some uso a 
little salt in tho water to 
ensure the flowers keep¬ 
ing. Tho old advice to 
cut off a hit of tho stems 
oach day cannot he followed with all flowers, 
as in tho operation itself failure ofteu ensue 5 *. 
It deponds more as to when tho blooms are cut 
whether they will last long, and this is 
undoubtedly best when three parts expanded 
and gatherod, as stated, early in the morning. 
Do as ono may, the weather is a, great 
factor in the matter, and must be taken into 
account. 


Some useful Grasses —Those who do 
not take the Gras-es into consideration in 
connection with their floral arrangements miss 
beautiful adjuncts to vases and howls of 
blossoms. Particularly docs this apply to 
flowers that arc delicate and graceful-looking, 
but it is to be regretted that comparatively 
few take tlictroublo to grow any Grasses at all. 
In the month of August, when we are cutting 
Sweet Peas and are loth to removo much ol 
their own foliage for fear of curtailing the 
flowers, then it is that Brasses come to our 
help. With this in view, I therefore suggest 
sowing in the garden in April a bed of orna- 
racntal Grasses. Seed, should be sowm thinly 
in an open, sunny situation. A few useful 
varieties are Agrostis nebulosa, Briza gracilis, 
B. compacta, Coix Lachrym.c, llordeum juha- 
tum, and Laguruk'bkflifcuail frUlltt is desired to 
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keep the Grasses for winter decoration, they 
should bo gathered before they are ripe.— 
Lea hurst. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Will you kindly give me a list and colours of some hardy- 
outdoor Chrysanthemums, and is this a suitable time for 
putting them in ? I like the Japanese sorts.—Ton. 

[The list of first rate Japanese sorts for 
l>order culture has increased considerably 
within recent years, and a very good selection 
of handsome varieties may bo purchased at a 
very low cost. Obtain plants of the following 
sorts early in May and plant them out then : — 

Crimson Marie Masse. —A chestnut-crim¬ 
son sport from the popular Mme. Marie Masse, 
}>aling with age to a deep bronze ; habit sturdy 
and branching ; height about 3 feet. 

Ralph Curtis. — A rich cream sport from 
Mme. Marie Masse, partaking of the same 
habit of growth. This and the first-mentioned 
sort are profuse bloomers, and each flower is 
developed on a long footstalk. 

Mme. Marie Masse. —This is tho parent of 
several valuable sports, and may bo regardod 
as an ideal border variety. In this instance 
the colour is a charming lilac mauve. This 
variety and its sports flower continuously from 
the middle of August till the same period in 
October. 

Mme. Casimir Perrier. —Sm all pieces of this 
in the spring quickly develop into handsome 
bushy specimens, which in September are 
covered with lovely pink blossoms, which are 
tinted white. The plant attains a height of 
about 3 feet. 

Dk la Guii.le. —No collection could be con¬ 
sidered complete without a few plants of this 
\ arioty. Tho flowers are of a buff colour, with 
a deoj>er bronzy-buff centre. Tho plant is free 
flowering, sturdy, and possesses a branching 
and fairly dwarf habit of growth. In bloom 
late September and October. 

Myuhktt White. —There is no white to com¬ 
pare with this. Unfortunately, in the early 
days of the year its constitution lacks vigour, 
but when once planted outdoors its progress is 
most marked. September and early October 
see this plant at its best. It is of dwarf habit. 

Market White.— This also is a beautiful 
white, and also of fairly robust growth. It is 
b ishy and free-flowering, and follows Mychett 
White in its period of blooming. Height about 
24 feet. 

Lemon Queen.— This is not so free as most 
of the earlies, but is valued because its blooms 
are large, and each one is borne on a long, 
stout footstalk. Period of flowering, late 
September and early October. Height about 
3 feet. 

Mr. R. Mollinson. —A bright brouzy- 
}ellow sport from Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, 
appearing to possess a better constitution than 
that variety. Later blooms are rich bronze in 
colour, and make a telling bunch. Flowers 
are larger than in the majority, but have a 
weak footstalk. Height about 2 feet. 

Myuhktt Pink. — A really beautiful flower 
of a soft pink colour, slightly tintod yellow in 
tho centre. The form is exquisite and the 
blossoms are full. It is free-flowering, and of 
dwarf, bushy habit. September is its period 
of flowering. 

Harvest Home. —This is a good representa¬ 
tive of the richer-coloured flowers. It is a fine 
crimson, with golden-yellow tips to the florets. 
Good culture is desirable in this instance if 
the best results are to be achieved. Height 
about 3 feet; rather poor habit. September. 

Ivy Stark.— This is a dull orange-yellow 
flower, somewhat similar to Source d’Or, 
which flowers six weeks later. It is a sturdy 
plant, having a bushy habit, and is also free- 
floweri ng. Height about 2 feet or rather more. 
Period of flowering, late September and early 
October. 

Horace Martin is a beautiful rich golden- 
yollow si>ort from Mme. Marie Masse. J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums in vases.— I cannot 
agree with “A. Dean ” on his Chrysanthemum 
remarks. I favour the large blooms ? and when- 
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ever I have visited a show the remarks I have 
heard have been quite different from his. In 
some of the London show's I have seen some 
lovely bush plants, and no doubt they have 
givon tho growers of the same great credit, but 

1 have never seon these draw the public like 
the large blooms. The people that I find “ do 
not’’ care for large blooms are those who 
cannot grow* them, or will not afford tho time 
or monoy to do so. I quite agree with “ Mr. 
Godfrey,” that the large blooms are the main¬ 
stay of the shows, but what I should like to 
see is the arrangement of cut blooms on boards 
done away with, and the vase system intro¬ 
duced in all our shows.— David J. Moulk. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums.— Can you tell 
me the names of (giving height and colour) the best 
twenty-five Japanese Chrysanthemums of the decorative 
class ? I want bushy plants, preferably not more than 
*24 feet. 1 do not want to grow specimen large single 
blooms, but prefer free-blooming kinds with erect stems, 
so as to be useful for cutting. The habit of the outdoor 
Chrysanthemums, such as Horace Martin, Marie Masse, 
etc., I want for indoor.— J. II. A. 

[We compliment you on your desire to grow 
bushy plants of the free-flowering, decorative 
kinds, and think you are wiso in not wanting 
to grow' large specimen blooms. We are 
quite sure that you will obtain more satis¬ 
faction from growing the free blooming kinds. 
You are also wise in asking for kinds with 
erect flower-stalks, so as to be useful for 
cutting. There is a great difficulty in making 
a selection of varieties not more than 24 feet, 
and several of those we recommend are nearer 
3 feet than the height you mention. You havo 
sot a high standard when you give the early- 
flowering Japanese kind, Madame Marie Masse, 
as the type of plant you want. The best kinds 
to grow are: Alice Castle, primrose-yellow, 

2.4 feet: Crimson Pride, deep crimson, 3 feet; 
Julos Mary, crimson, 2 feet; Mine. La Com- 
tesse Foucher de Cariel, bright orango-bronze, 

2 feet ; Miss Martin, white, tinted pink, 
24 foot; Mons. William Holmes, crimson and 
gold, 3 feet; Mrs. George Hill, primrose : O. J. 
Quintus, rose-pink, 3 feet ; White Quintus, 
pure white, 3 feet; Mrs. Wingfield, blush, 

1.4 feet; Mychett Beauty, rich golden-yellow, 

3 feet; Nellie Brown, reddish oraDge-bronze, 

2.4 feet : Ryecroft Glory, rich yellow, 24 feet; 
Pride of Mychett, pink, with golden centre, 
2 feet; Roi des Precoces, bright crimson, 
2 feet; Ryecroft Scarlet, brilliant crimson, 
2 feet; Source d'Or, orange, 3 feet: Crimson 
Source d’Or, 3 feet; Lizzie Adcock, richest 
yellow, 3 foot; Gladys Roult, pure white, 3 feet; 
Vivid, chestnut-bronze, 34 feet: Ettie Mitcholl, 
orange-bronze, 24 feet; Mile. Lacroix, pure 
white, 24 feet; Etoile de Feu, orange red, 

2.4 feet; Soleil d’Octobre, yellow, 2.4 feet; and 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, bronzy-fawn, 2$ feet. 
Each of the plants should be grown on to ter¬ 
minal buds, from which bud selection excellent 
results are usually obtained.] 


ROSES. 


ROSE SUZANNE MARIE RODOCANACHI. 
This beautiful Hybrid Perpetual is useful for 
pots. Its glowing rose coloured flowers are at 
all times much appreciated, but under glass 
during the dull months of the year they have a 
particularly bright appearance. The blossoms 
are large, fairly full, and of splendid globular 
shape. I should recommend this Rose above 
many others of similar colour for the special 
work of forcing, its habit and size of flower 
being greatly in its favour. As this particular 
variety is so good, it is safe to say that tho 
three sports it has produced would also be 
valuable forcing Roses. This sportive habit of 
the variety is another instance how this trait 
permeates the whole of the Victor Verdier race. 
Ros9lyn I particularly admire. Its colour is 
soft rosy-flesh. quite a charming tint, and the 
form, whilst nearly a reproduction of that of 
S. M. Rhodocanachi, is somewhat different, 
being closer, more after the style of a 
Trollius. Muriel has deep salmon-pink flowers. 
They, too, arc of splendid shape. Mario 
Corelli 1 cannot yet speak of from personal 
knowledge, but it is said to be of a deep salmon- 
pink colour, and its introducer is such a good 
judge of a Rose that wo may, I think, look 
upon tho variety as a worthy addition to the 
Hybrid Perpetual show Roses, Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A new thornless Rose.—We hear that a new 
variety of Rose which is absolutely thornless h*»s been 
raited in Germany. Herr Kokulmsky. the raiser, presented 
a number of specimens to the Berlin Horticultural Society. 
Thornless Rose bushes have been in recent years obtained 
in Germany and Ruseia, but they were not hardy varieties. 
Herr KokulmsfcUs has the advantage of l*ein’g perfectly 
hardv. 

Rose Of Cadova. Can any reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me if he has met 
with a Rose under the above name, and 
whether it is synonymous with any of our 
known Roses? A friend informed me that 
when travelling in Italy he was given blooms 
of a most lovely Rose, yellow and red hi 
colour, and it was known locally by the name 
given above.—W. E. 

Rose Souvenir du Prince Charles 
d’Arenherg’.—I was very pleased with this 
vigorous-growing Rose last season. It has 
been introduced now some six years, but it is 
comjtaratively unknown. The colour is a pure 
canary-yellow—rather a rare shade among fast- 
growing Rosos— and its habit vigorous, yet not 
rampant. I should say it would make an 
excellent garden Roso, not exactly the kind 
for producing a' mass of colour, such as we 
obtain from Mario Van lfouttc or Mmo. Hoste, 
but vet quite enough to make it desirable to 
plant in this way, especially considering the 
lack of good vollow Roses that are at all suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Rosa. 

Roses for small greenhouse.— Would you 
please name bix good climbing Rotes for greenbome, 
chiefly for cutting 7 I would like a variety of colours. The 
house is 22 feet in length, 9J fe «t In width. The frontside 
ia fet on feet brick wall, 2! feet glass frame-, the back 
0 feet brick wall, with 6 feet rafters forming span roof. 
There is a division in the middle, and I wish to grow Rcfc^ 
in one half, as there are Vines in the other half. There i4 
a double row of 2-inch hot-water pipes along each side, 
and, facing south-east, the house gels all the morning sun. 
Would you please state best compost, and if it would be 
better to grow in large pots or form a bed and plant out ' 
Also would it be better to plant along the back wall or front, 
and if the present would be a suitable time for planting 
J. C., Lancashire. 

[As you purpose growing Vines in one hall 
of your greenhouse, the remaining 11 feet of 
length is scarcely sufficient for six fast growing 
Roses. Wo Rhould advise you to plant three 
climbers, alternating them with six stroDg 
growers or half-climbers, and we should arrange 
them in the following order : *Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Libert}', ‘Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Bridesmaid, *Marecbal 
Nicl, and Niphetos. The three marked with 
an asterisk being fast climbers would soon 
almost entirely cover the roof, but they could 
be restricted so as to allow the three moderate 
growers the small amouut of roof space they 
would require. The advantage of having some 
of these latter is that you obtain blossom much 
more quickly from them than you can from the 
true climbers, and, moreover, you obtain 
two and three crops of flowers in the 
season, whereas the climbers rarely blossom 
to any extent a second time in the one 
year. Plant out, by all means, rather than 
grow in pots, and it would be best to 
plant at front rather than tho back. Prepare 
a good border by removing tho old soil to a 
depth of 2 feet fi inches or 3 feet. Put in 
fi inches or 9 inches of drainage, then some 
turf on to the drainage, and make up bed 
with good pasture loam 2 parts, well-decayed 
manure 1 part, adding a quart of 4-inch 
bones to each barrowload of the compost. 
Raise the bed about flinches above the ordinary 
level to allow for settling down. It will be 
advisable to plant pot - grown plants, pre¬ 
ferably those from 8 inch pots. The climbing 
kinds will require but little pruning this 
season, merely removing the soft, unripened 
ends of shoots, but the three half-climbers cut 
back about to half their present length.] 
Protecting Rose-trees. —In many 
places where Roses (especially Teas) have been 
protected with straw and other soft, warm 
material, the shelter thus afforded in this, up 
to the present, comparatively mild winter, has 
induced many of them to make more growth 
than they otherwise would had they been loft 
quite unprotected. In a talk I hud with a 
man the other day, he somowlmt deprecated 
“ wrapping up” Roses so much. My own 
opinion, however, is that it is better to err on 
tho side of safety with Roses, particularly 
newly-planted trees, protecting tnom rather 
than running the risk of losing them, all for 
the sake of a little care in the winter time. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PARLOUR PALM (ASPIDISTRA 
LURIDA). 

Tiic Aspidistra will often keep in good health 
for five or six years without repotting, but at 
the same time it does not grow fo quickly when 
the pots pet full of roots, and, as a rule, will 
after tbut period deteriorate quickly unless 
repotted. The best time for this to be done is 
the month of April, as at that period the roots 
soon recover from the check of removal. A 
suitable compost is two-thirds good fibrous 
lwm to one-third leaf-mould or peat, and a 
sprinkling of silver-sand. In repotting bury 
the bad of earth sufficiently deep to cover the 
roots w hich have made their way to the surface. 
At the same time, if the plant or plants are 
already sufficiently large, they can be easily 
divided in such a way that from a pot full of 
leaves three plants may be obtained, which, 
after they have pushed up the present season's 
leaves, will each bo nearly as large as the 
original, or, of course, they may be divided 
into smaller portions. A great deal will 
depend upon the plants themselves, as somo 
produce a great number of underground stems, 


rose, as by this means the soil will be settled in 
j its place. After this keep the soil moderately 
| moist, but take great care not to over water 
until the roots are running freely into the fresh 
soil. During the winter the plants require 
only sufficient water to keep the soil fairly 
t moist, and no water must be allowed to stand 
I in the pans or saucers in which they are placed. 
Sponge the leaves every week both on the 
upper and under sides w T ith water slightly 
warmed. This will remove the dust which in 
a dwelling-house soon collects on the leaves 
and chokes up the pores thereof. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chinese Primulas.— Messrs. Stuart and 
Co., of Covent-garden, have just sent us from 
their seed grounds at Nice, a collection of their 
Primula blooms from the plants which they 
grow there for seed. The plants have evidently 
had every care bestowed on them, as the bright 
| flowers show, proving, too, that a southern 
' sun can bring out to the full the many telling 
colours that nave been evolved in the Chinese 
Primula of to-day. The blues were especially 
fine, the flowers of good form and of remark¬ 
able substance ; while noteworthy were a 
selection from Chiswick Red—a great improve¬ 


Thc* Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegatn). From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, 


while in otheis, though the plant may be quite 
as large, these stems are fewer in number. 
These last, as a rule, have larger leaves, and 
cannot be divided to the same extent as the 
others. In dividing the plants take particular 
notice of the way they are growing in order to 
separate them without disturbing more than is 
necessary, for, as a rule, in the case of a large 
plant it will be found that the leaves are 
collected more or lass in groups, and, if so, 
these should, as far as possible, be retained 
entire. In order to divide a plant turn it out 
of the (jot, and separate the roots as much as 
possible without injuring them. Beside the 
fingers a pointed stick is very useful for the 
purpose. After the roots are disentangled do 
not hesitate to cut through the remaining 
portion with a sharp knife; in fact, it is in 
most eases absolutely necessary to do so. 
When this is finished pot the plants carefully 
into suitable sized pots which are quite clean 
and well drained. After potting it may be 
sometimes necessary to tie a few of the 
principal leaves, and this can be done without 
detracting from the appearance of the plant if 
a stake not higher than the stalks of the leaves 
is put in the centre, and the leaves that need 
support are looped to it with some black or 
green thread. When this is completed water 
the plants thoroughly', using* if possible, -a tine 
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ment—New Crimson, with a rich violet sheen 
overlying the blooms ; Princess Louise, hand¬ 
some pure white flowers ; Snowdon, also white 
flowers of great substance ; Rose Queen, deli 
cate fleshy-rose ; and Alba magnifica, distinctly 
fringed. We were also pleased to find an im 
provement in the semi-double forms so useful 
for cutting; noteworthy in this section being 
the semi-double Chiswick Red, very telling, 
and a semi-double blue of excellent colour and 
increased size. 

Growing Amaryllis.—I am always interested in 
any remarks in Gardkni.no about the treatment of 
Amaryllis, and I try to follow any hints given therein. I 
have several strong bulbs with healthy leaves, but never 
get a flower. I think it must be wont of sun in the 
summer when they are outdoors, but I give as much as 
a town garden will allow. In the winter I keep them on a 
shelf in the warmest part of the greenhouse, and do not 
water until the end of February.—A. 

[There is no doubt whatever that your 
non succass in flowering the Amaryllis is due to 
the fact that the bulbs are insufficiently 
ripened, to ensure which they should, directly 
the growth is completed, be fully exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. If stood in a cold- 
frame in July or August it must be facing due 
south to catch as much direct sunshine as 
possible, and even then, in the event of heavy 
and continuous rain, the lights must be put 
on. In all other respects your treatment 


seems quite right, and we can only suggast 
that you might possibly manage to give them 
the full rays of the sun from August onwards. 
If the greenhouse is not sufficiently sunny 
have you not a wfindow in the dwelling-house 
where the desired conditions prevail ? Treat 
in winter as you have done.] 

Growing Stapellas.—I have one of these plants 
which bloomed the year before last, but not last year, and 
I am afraid my mode of culture is wrong. I have kept it 
cn a shelf in an ordinary greenhouse, and treated it as I 
have ordinary Cactuses. As I and a friend or two are 
interested in the plant, any information you could give 
would oblige—II. M. H., Bristol. 

[Natives of the Cape of (JoodHope, Stapelias 
are greenhouse subjects. Though easily grown 
many fail with them, saying they grow well for 
a time, and then decay. This is due to the 
climate they come from not being understood, 
and the common practice of taking it for 
granted that as they get a dry season, it 
must be during our winter ; so they are allowed 
to shrivel, the result of which i9, that when 
they should grow in spring the bottom often 
decays, and the plants get over it just in 
time to be served in the samo w r ay again. 
Every grower of Cape plants knows well that 
they have a tendency to grow r freoly during 
our winter, and though this growth may be 
retarded it inu9t not be arrested; therefore 
Ixias, Pelargoniums, and Heaths 
are exposed to all the light we 
can get, while the Stapelias aie 
put on some out-of-the-way 
shelf. At the time we are get¬ 
ting our dullest and coldest 
daj s the Stapelias at the Cape 
are getting their brightest and 
hottest; therefore we ought to 
give thorn all the light possiblo, 
and as much heat as is compati¬ 
ble with it. Like other Cape 
plants, they do not like fiie- 
heat, therefore they should be 
kept as far from the pipes os 
convenient; they stand the 
winter and flower better, if 
exposed to the open air from 
June until September. It is 
best to strike fresh stock every 
season, taking the branches off 
at a joint to prevent danger of 
decay and escape of sap. April 
and May are the l>est seasons ; 
put them in close to the edge 
of the pot, and keep them dry 
for a week, when w'ater may be 
given; after w’hich, give it 
when quite dry. If they are 
well exposed to the sun they 
will strike in three weeks. 
Three parts loam, and ono part 
broken brick, is the best soil for 
them, excluding sand or manure; 
in this soil, with small pots, 
they grow freely. They are not 
Sussex. deep-rooting, hence the pots in 

which they are grown should 
be well drained.] 

White mould on soil.— Could you tell me why a 
white mould comes on the lop of pots and boxes of soil in 
my frame, kept; about (J5 dega., and heated by hot-water 
pipes v I think I give it plenty of air, the lights are left 
ojen several inches top or bottom, whenever it is warm, 
by day, and a crack open often on a mild night. Can it te 
anything to do with the soil, which is garden mould, sifted, 
and mixed with leaf-mould and sand, or would being very 
clcse to the sea, only 100 yards or 200 yards off, cause the 
mould to come?— B» 

[The white mould such as you describe is 
doubtloss caused by decaying matter either in 
the garden soil or in the leaf-mould. Carden 
mould i9 a very elastic term, and without 
actual examination one cannot s|)eak positively 
on tho point, but if instead of using this you 
were to obtain some good loam and lighten 
that with thoroughly decayed leaf-mould and 
sand we think your trouble would disappear. 
Proximity to the sea will not cause the lorma- 
tion of mould.] 

Creepers for conservatory facing north.— 
Can anyone inferm me what flowers and creepers will 
grow in a conservatory opening out of a sitting-room and 
facing north, also in what month they might be planted, 
as there is no heating apparatus?—G. S. 

[In a conservatory facing the north, and 
that, too, within the London area, you cannot 
hope to obtain many flowers, particularly as 
there i9 no heating apparatus. As climbers, 
the blue and white Passion-flowers should do 
fairly ^Ejll, far-eyen_if they dp not-jflower they 
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weight of crop I gathered last summer from 
XawrensGrTa No. 3, bub it is not a handsome or 
refined-looking fruit like Ham Green Favourite, 
%chich is perfect as regards shape and, 1 may 
t*dd, flavour. Freedom is a good Tomato. 
Those who have old Tomato seed need not 
throw it away without testing it. I am not 
prepared to say how long Tomato feed retains 
iU vitality, but I have obtained a fairly good 
crop of plants from seed five years old. 

Flowers in the house —So far as pot 

cnlture is concerned, the Narcissus family is 
pretty well over. When the plants bloom in 
the borders and the flowers can be cut, the 
same kinds of flowers are not required in pots : 
hut there are other plants in pots, including 
Lily of the Valley. Azaleas, both Indian ana 
others, are very beautiful now. The reason 
why many people fail with imported Azaleas 
U. the plants are neglected after flowering. 
They should be kept in the warm and their 
wants attended to till July, and then placed 
outside till the end of September. 

Outdoor garden. — Roses should be 
pruned now, even in late situations, as the 
plants ore all running away. Thin out weakly 
shoots and shorten according to strength. 
Weakly plants should be cut hard back, and 
those of robust habit left a good length. 
Raising Carnations from seeds is interesting 
work, especially if the seeds are obtained from 
a good sDurce. Sow the seeds now in boxes in 
gentle heat, and harden off and plant out when 
Urge enough. The seedlings will flower next 
year. Do not bother about cheap Carnation 
«eed. Life is not long enough to obtain any¬ 
thing good from them. Tuberous Begonias 
and Cannas make bright and interesting 
masses, but the plants should now be coming 
on ia heat to make early bloom. The seed of 
Hollyhocks should be sown in drills outside to 
obtain hardy, robust plants. Early in April is 
ajrood time to sow. The more variety there 
U in the garden the more interesting it is, and 
this ia the time to hunt up uncommon things 
for grouping in the borders. The Hybrid 
Mienuluses are pretty in shady borders : seeds 
may he sown now. The dark-leaved Lobelia 
Queen Victoria is striking in a mass with a 
white or yellow groundwork of new growth, 
such as white or yellow Violas. Hollies and 
other evergreen shrubs may still be planted. 
The propagation of summer bedding plants 
in heat should be continued. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting may begin as 
sosn as the sap is moving upwards freely. 
There is still useful work for the grafter among 
the inferior kinds of fruit which encumber 
many orchards and fruit gardens in the country. 
Even if we had own-rooted fruit-tre©3, there 
would still be plenty of work for the grafter in 
putting fertile heads upon the trees which 
refused to bear or that produced inferior fruit. 
It is very useful to have a south border planted 
with Strawberries, which may now be covered 
with spare lights, to come in just before the 
bulk of the early crops which is unprotected is 
neatly. There appears to be plenty of bloom- 
buds on most fruit trees, and it the weather is 
favourable, there is a prospect of a good fruit 
crop. The Strawberries, too, in the open are 
looking well. A dressing of soot will be useful 
now. Strawberries ripening under glass must 
be freely ventilated, and plants setting fruits 
must have plenty of moisture. Plants in pots 
near the glass soon dry, and if the plants at 
any time suffer from drought, the fruits turn 
musty and refuse to swell. If there are any 
green or black fly in the orchard house use the 
vaporiser. 

Vegetable garden. There are several 
disadvantages in planting the main crop of 
Potatoes too early. I say nothing against 
plaoting early kinds in sheltered places or 
where protection can be given for early 
digging. But when the main crop is planted 
before April is well in, the early growth often 
gets a chill, and if it appears above ground it 
I is frequently injured by frost. I think it is 
important that the main crop of Potatoes 
should not remain long in the ground when the 
earth is cold and probably wet. Even though 
Potatoes are not planted before April the main 
eyes will not remain dormant, and if stored 
thinly the growth will be strong and full of 
vigour, more so, in fact, tha» if they hadjbeen 
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in the ground. Then, again, late planting, or, 
at any rate, moderately late planting, relieves 
us from the trouble of seeing the Potatoes 
struggling among the annual weeds, which, no 
matter what the condition of growth may be, 
are sure to be present. The seasonable work 
will include sowing Carrots, Turnip rooted 
Beet for early use, Broccoli, and Winter 
Greens. Asparagus maybe transplanted and 
seeds sown. There is yet time to sow Tomatoes 
for planting in open positions outside, but there 
must be no check to the plants. Make up hot¬ 
beds for Cucumbers and Melons. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 30th .—Sowed Grass seeds on weak 
places on lawn, covered with a little light 
sifted soil, and rolled down. Pricked off early- 
sown tender annuals. Sowed Carnations and 
seeds of choice Polyanthuses and Auriculas. 
Sowed Asparagus to raise plants for forcing 
and other purposes. Moved young plants of 
Chrysanthemums into cold-frames, and put in 
more cuttings for late blooming. 

March 31st .—Finished pruning Tea Rases. 
Used the vaporiser in several plant-houses. 
Sowed Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Salpiglossis, 
and Zinnias in boxes in gentle heat. Potted 
ofT seedling Cyclamens from boxes. Shall keep 
them in warm-house for the present. Sowed 
Chinese Primulas for early blooming. Potted 
off cuttings of Campanulas. Potted on Toma¬ 
toes, shifting into 10-inch pots, in which they 
will fruit. 

April 1st .—Planted out Ooions that were 
raised in boxes. Made a plantation of Aspara¬ 
gus, planting in rows J feet apart, and l. r > inches 
between the plants in the rows. Planted 
Broad Windsor Beans. Made a further sowing 
of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Kale, and 
Savoys. Put in cuttings of several kinds of 
Herbs to make new beds. Made up several 
Mushroom beds ; the house is now filled up. 
Future beds will be made outside. 

April :?iul .—Finished planting out Carna¬ 
tions. Sowed hardy annuals of various kinds, 
a preference being given to good patches, not 
necessarily regular in form. Sowed various 
kinds of perennials and biennials in drills for 
the purpose of raising young plants for future 
blooming, including Hollyhocks. Every effort 
is now made to keep the garden neat and in 
good order. 

April 3rd .—Made a further planting of 
Gladioli. Pub new stakes to standard Roses. 
Bulbs which have been forced have been 
planted out. They will flower again in the 
open air, though of no further use for forcing. 
Strawberry plants as they come from the 
forcing-house will be placed in a sheltered 
place outside. The best will be planted out 
for an autumn cron. Thinned fruit on trees in 
orchard-house, ana removed more of the young 
shoot®. 

April / f lh .—The regulating of the young 
growth in vineries is now almost a constant 
occurrence, as growth is rapid. Water with 
the chill off, ana a little manure added, is given 
when necessary to the borders. Planted 
Meloosin frame. First crop in house has now 
set sufficiently for a crop, and the plants have 
been earthed up with good loam and bone-meal. 
The work of propagation knows no limit so 
long as cuttings can be obtained and space is 
left. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Canary {R. Smith ).—'This 
bird appears to have suffered from a severe 
attack of inflammation of the bowels, which 
may have been brought on through a chill, 
but more probably the mixed seed caused the 
trouble. The sample sent contained Inga, and 
this, taken in quantity, in the cose of cage- 
birds, is sure sooner or later to cause disease of 
the internal organs. As you have lost other 
birds in the same way, the cause has been, no 
doubt, Inga poisoning. You had better at 
once discontinue the mixed seed, and put your 
birds upon Canary-seed as a staple diet, adding 
to this every other day a littlo German Rape- 


seed. The latter may be given occasionally 
boiled, putting the required quantity of seed 
into a small sauce pan of cold water, boil for 
five minutes, and then strain, and supply to 
the birds in au earthenware vessel. A little 
Maw seed may be given about twice a week. 
A small piece of Apple may be allowed about 
every other day in cold weather, and a small 
spray of Watercress when the weather is mild. 
To two tablespoonfuls of drinking water add 
ten drops of tincture of steel, fresh daily, until 
the birds are in good condition.—S. S. G. 

Nesting Swans ( Perserering ).—Wo fear 
you will have difficulty in inducing your Swans 
to make their nest in a spot chosen for them, 
unless you made an enclosure of wire netting 
and kept them within bounds until incubation 
has commenced. These birds construct their 
nest among Osiers and Rushes, and, maybe, 
yours find a more suitable site on the opposite 
side of the river, with, perhaps, plenty of 
building material. An important point is to 
fee that they are not fed away from home. 
Give them a liberal supply of Maize, with 
soaked crusts of bread, and vegetables both 
raw and cooked.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

How to determine a tenancy.— La»t L»dy Day 
I took a piece ot ground without any written agree¬ 
ment, and as I canu t get the landlords to give me a 
written agreement 1 wish to give up the land at the end 
of a twelvemonth. Can my tenancy be made to extend 
longer?—M. J. L> 

[You say nothing abo>’t the terms on which 
you took the land, whether for a definite 
period, as for one year only, or whether on a 
quarterly or a yearly tenancy. If you took 
the place for so much “ until Lady Day next," 
without any mention of a further period after¬ 
wards, the tenancy determines at Lady Day 
without any notice from either side; but if 
you took it at S3 much a year, the tenancy will 
be yearly, anil can only be determined by due 
notice, which will at the least be half a year s 
notice expiring with a year of tenancy. Ask 
yourself if you consider your landlords could 
make you give up the land at Lady Day, with¬ 
out giving you previous notice, and when you 
have answered the question remember that 
“ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander."—K. C. T.] 

Duty to repair fence ( IF. R. C.).— You 

send us a sketch-plan from which it appears 
that you occupy or own some property in the 
shapo of a rectanglo. The fencing on three 
sides, A, B, and C, belongs to you, but ap¬ 
parently no one knows to w hom the fence on 
side 1) belongs. This is an Oak-paled fence, 
and tho palings are nailed to rails and are at 
your side of the rails, and the nails have been 
driven from your side. This is some presump¬ 
tion that the fence belongs to you, but it is not 
by any means conclusive. You ask me who is 
liable to repair the fence, but there is nothing 
in your statement to cause me to think that 
anyone is liable, and, for aught I know’, the 
owner of the fence may take it down and do 
away with it if he chooses. The person who 
put up the fence w ill pretty certainly own it, 
and may repair it, if he chooses, but I do not 
see anything to compel him to repair it. If it 
is not known who put up the fence, and if the 
owners of the properties it separates do not 
know, reference to the conveyances of the pro¬ 
perty will probably decide the question. If 
not, anyone may take possession of it. 

K. 0. T. 


“Alpine Flowers for Gardens.'—A 

new edition of this book, long out of print, 
will shortly be published by Mr. John Murray, 
and may obtained from all booksellers. It 
is revised, considerable additions have been 
made, and many alpine and mountain shrubs 
added, the author thinking these give the 
bast and most enduring of rock gardens for 
many situations. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to tn in any one week. 

llimois at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries ani answsrs arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if cot respondents follow these 
rules: AU communications >hvuld be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jtayer only, aiul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The nam i and address of the sender are 
require l in addition to any designation he may desire to 
tw used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mitul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist tit its determination. We hare received 
from several corres/tonaents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unrip• and other¬ 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Camellia buds dropping ( Miss Leach).— The 
usual cause of Camellias dropping their buds before they 
open Is lack of moisture at the roots. Any defective root 
action, whether caused by excessive dryness, too much 
moisture, a sudden check or rise of temperature, will result 
in bud-dropping, but the first is the most frequent cause. 
Cnripened wood, too, is often the cause. 

Raising Coleuses from seed(F. B.).-\ Sow the 
seed now in a pan filled with sandy sjil on good drainage 
in warmth under glass, and it will soon germinate and 
produce numerous beautiful plants. Coleus seed is \ery 
small and must be sown thinly, just presdng it into the 
soil. After watering gently, the pan should be stood 
where it can be shaded with a piece of paper during the 
day. Too much watering must be care ully avoided. 

Chrysanthemums-three dwarf feathery 
kinds ( Lover of 'Mums).—By your description of 
*' feathery kinds," we suppose you mean plants which 
develop blossoms of a plume-like character, having thread¬ 
like petals. The three sorts which should meet your 
requirements are: Cheveux d’Or (golden-yellow), White 
Thread (pretty, free-flowering, white), and Crimson Tangle 
(rich crimson, with golden reveref). 

Daisies on lawn (Subscriber t—You should employ a 
lad to pull out the DaUies with a strong hand-fork or some 
such suitable tool. That is a flow but sure plan. When 
completed, the lawn should have a dressing of Borne fine 
soil strewn over it, and in April some lawn Grass-eeed sown 
over that, then well raked and rolled. Daisies on a lawn 
should never be allowed to flower, as they feed freely. 
You ought in such case to mow it every few days to 
prevent the Daisies blooming. 

Painting greenhouse pipes (B. M. j.\— a 

mixture of vegetable black, which can be obtained from 
any oilman, boiled linseed-oil, and a little driers well 
mixed, make a capital compound with which to paint hot- 
water pipes. Ordinary paints containing white leal and 
turpentine must not be used, as such emit most offensive 
perfumes when the pipes are heated as well os dangerous 
gases. The mixture mentioned above will do no harm 
whatever ; all the same, it is always advisable to get pipes 
painted and the coating fairly hardened before they are 
heated much. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting (7’. Hinton). — 
There is no doubt you have potted the Aspidistra too 
deeply, as the roots require to be on a level with the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Potting too deeply causes the leaves to 
get deformed, and when they expand they split and are 
disfigured. Aspidistras may remain in the same pot for a 
number of years if the drainage is good. Repotting in 
good rich soil and giving warm quarters for a month or 
two would a»lst matt era If Lot convenient to repot, 
give a little artificial manure once a week and water it in, 
sprinkling overhead to encourage fresh growth from 
below, if you do repot, take care that you do not over¬ 
water until the roots have begun to work Ireely in the 
new BoiL 

Growing Freest as (Diiappointed). — To grow 
Freeaia bulbs so that tney may be depended upon to 
Mower well the second year, they need a good place in the 
greenhouse after the flowering seas n is over, proper 
uttention in the matter of watering, a little liquid-manure 
occasionally, and as they Bhow signs of going to rest ex¬ 
posure to full tun in order to ripen thtm. This will be 
about midsummer or a little later, and when the leaves 
have all died off stand them on a sunny shelf and give no 
water. In August turn out of the pot*, shake clear of 
soil, size your bulbs, and repot. To save trouble many 

f irefer to buy their supply each year, a fair price for them 
»eing 5a. or 5a. Od. per 100. 

Renovating Grass lawns (Nottingham).—We 
would not advise you to put salt on your lawn as a dress¬ 
ing, but if you cannot pull out the DHsies growing on it, 
you can put a pinch of salt on to each one. As to leaving 
the mown Grass lying where cut, if you used your lawn 
mower every week, the Grass would be very short and soon 
wither up. Still, we prefer always to have it nllected 
when mown 09 being the most tidy. You may apply two 
or three smotherings of soot at intervals of a month with 
good results, or you may get basic-slag and dress that over 
ihe Grass at the rate of 4 io. per rod now, and in May give 
a dressing of flnelv-crushed sulphate of ammonia, 3 lb. per 
rod. In using a mower on a thin lawn, do not set the 
knives too low, 09 too hard cutting may do harm. 

IxLas (lxia).— When grown in the open air Ixias must 
have a light loamy soil, thoroughly drained, and with a 
due south aspect; If in front of a wall or greenhouse so 
much the better. They may be planted from September 
to January, and as the early plantings make foliage duriog 
the winter, they must be protected in some way. The 
December and January plantings require no protection ; 
but as they will floger-plater in the si mmer, an aspect 
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where the sun’s rays can be broken will prolong the 
blooming period. If the soil is at all heavy the beds must 
be raised, surrounding the bulbs with sand when planting 
them. They may also be grown in pots, planting them 
five or six bulbs in a 5-inch pot, at the same time as 
recommended for the open air, in a compost of turfy 
loam, leaf-soil, and silver sand. Plunge the pots in ashes 
in a cold-frame, and do not water until growth has 
started. When the plants have made sufficient growth 
remove them to the greenhouse and keep close to the 
glass, attending carefully to the watering. 

Violets unsatisfactory (H. H., Croydon).— Your 
plants seem affected with the disease which in some sea¬ 
sons and places attacks Violet*. This failing may easily 
be brought on by unsuitable soil and ventilation. August 
is too soon to take up and replant Violets into frames; 
the sun then is so strong that they will flag badly after 
being thus disturbed, and this brings with St a loss of 
stamina, unfitting them to endure winter weather and at 
the same time produce their fragrant blossoms. One foot 
space between the plants and glass iB too much. They 
cannot be too near the glass to be healthy. Another item 
of importance is to remove the lights by day whenever 
the weather is mild enough. Sometimes, it matters not 
what one may do, this leaf trouble will develop, and once 
it is set up there is not much that can be done to effectu¬ 
ally stay its progress. We never use manure mixed with 
the soil for Violets, but find with fresh loam, a little leaf- 
mould, and burnt refuse there is a more satisfactory 
winter growth than when stimulated by manures. The 
growth of Violets, strictly speaking, is made in the open 
during summer and early autumn. It is a mistake to 
foster a succulent growth by adding rotted manure to the 
winter compost. If your plants are in such a sorry plight, 
w r e should advise a fresh stock of runners for spring plant¬ 
ing, restricting them to single crowns in summer, and not 
crowding them in the frame when planting in autumn, say, 
the end of September. Protect against frost with night 
coverings, but do not fail to give air freely on every 
favouraole occasion. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (Barney).— There is 
no difficulty in increasing the Mistletoe, a little care, a little 
patience, and some ripe berries in April or May are 
essential. If the seeds are placed on some smooth bark on 
the underside of the branch in April or May, and covered 
with a thickness of black muslin or gauze to keep birds 
away, there is no trouble. Never cut slits in the bark into 
which to insert the seeds, simply apply them to clean 
bark. Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow process, 
as no external signs of growth are visible until a year 
after the dry seed has fallen away. If you examine the 
place then you will find that the bark h swelling just 
beneath the spot whereon the seed was placed, and in the 
second year the young shoots and leaves appear. 

FRUIT. 

Walnut-tree not bearing(4 Lover of Gardening). 
—You do not say what the soil is in which your Walnut- 
tree is growing, but if it is clay it is probable that it fails 
to fruit owing to the want of lime. Walnuts like a car¬ 
bonaceous soil, and a chalk soil suits them admirably. The 
best thing you can do is to smother the soil about the tree 
with lime, and at once fork it in. A further dressing of 
kainit. potash, and soot, given in June and alao forked in, 
will be benifl.ial. 

Neglected fruit garden (Farm Servant).— It 
your Currant and Gooseberry bushes have not been 
pruned or even thinned you had better do that at once, as 
it is not too late. Then remove all the trimmings, burn 

them, and proceed to dig or fork over the ground, bury¬ 
ing the weeds and refute as deep as you can, but not 
too near the roots. After that, keep the hoe freely used 
about the bushes all the summer. It will do the bushes 
good if you can give each one a topdressing of manure to 
wash iu. The proper time to make cuttings and put t hem 
into the ground to root is in October. These cuttings 
should be stout, strong shoots of the same season’s 
growth, and 10 inches to 12 inches long, having all but 
just the top buds removed. Raspberries need to have all 
last yeai’s fruiting wood cut out, and the fruiting canes for 
this year reduced to from four to six to each stool. All 
others should be cut or pulled out. After the weeds have 
been buried in the ground topdrees the trees freely with 
manure, if you can. In any case keep fresh weeds down 
by using the hoe freely. 

Manuring Strawberries (IF. H. N.\— Your 
card came too late to get rtp.ied to in our last issue, as we 
go to pres9 early. You need nob be in any trouble as to 
giving your Strawberry plants extra manures yet. It is all 
very well to manure ground freely for Strawberry plants, 
as you seem to have done, but in the arid, sandy soil of 
your district it is important that for these fruits the 
ground should be trenened 20 inches deep, the bottom soil 
being well broken up, and plenty of manure worked into 
it, then, before being planted, some more manure should 
lie forked into tbe upper soil. You do not say when you 
planted, but if it was late in the autumn, or even since 

then, unless the plants were extra strong, they will not 
fntit this year, and the soil should be quite rich enough to 
cause them to make leaves. If the summer should be dry, 
then a soaking once a week of any liquid-manure to help 
them to form fruiting crowns would do great good. Make 
that in a big tub, using guano, 1 lb. to ten gallons, 
fowlV-manure, toot, or any of the artificial manures 
advertised. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jerusalem Artichokes (IT. K. lF«o, lrow\— Plant 
the tubers in the open ground at once in rows i\ feet to 
3 feet or more opart, with a distance of 12 inches to 
14 inches between each. The plants require no attention 
beyond the occasional use of the hoe, and the tubers ore 
dug as wanted Frost will not injure them if left in the 
ground. They are often grown in an out-of-the-way part of 
the garden, but they well repay good treatment in the form 
of well-manured, deeply-dug ground in an open position 
in the garden. 

Vegetables under trees (F. T. M.\— it is not the 
shade given bv the trees in summer that makes vegetable 
growing beneath them to difficult, but rather the roots of 
the trees, which rob the soil. The more you dig and 
manure the greedier do the roots become. You may try 
in the summer shallow rooted things, such as dwarf 


Kidney Beans, sown in drills 2 feet apart, and the Be*na 
C inches apart in the rows. You may also try Spinach, 
and in the autumn plant Savoys, Kalee, and late white 
Broccoli. You cannot hope for good crops of Peas or 
other vegetables that require ample room. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. J. S. W. Oplay.— See reply to " Aster, ” re “ Grow¬ 
ing an Orange tree,” in our issue of March 14, p. 26.- 

M. J. B. L.— If you want a flowering plant, you cannot do 
better than get a Passion flower or a Clematis ; but if for 
foliage only, then get Ampelopsis Veitchi, which ia 
deciduous, or, if you want an evergreen, one of the small¬ 
leaved Ivies. - Langley Home. — Hobday’s "Villa 

Gardening,’ from this office, price 6 j. 6dL, poet free. 

E. J. P. Mayor.—Tty R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter; J. Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W. ; or V. N. Gaunt ett, 

Redruth. Cornwall.- A. H.—Mignonette, Dianthus, 

Xemophila, Iberis, Linum, Saponaria, Phacelia, and Lim- 
nanthes I>ouglasi should answer your purpoee. If the 

border is very dry and sunny, then try the Portulaca.- 

A. M .—We suppose you mean Goosegraas (G Hi urn spa¬ 
rine). You will find the '* Handbook of the British Flora," 

Bentham, very useful.- J. C., Lancashire.— The remedy 

you speak of is the only one. The Qrasa will improve as 

the warmer weather comes.- Mat extra. — Kindly read 

our rules to correspondents. You give us no idea where 
vou write from, and it is impossible to advise you. 
Neither do you say what the soil of your garden is, 

whether heavy or light.- Delta. —We doubt very muc h 

if you can, without a deal of labour, move such a tree, and 
seeing that Thorns can be had so cheaply, it would be 
better to plant a strong young tree In the coming autumn. 

It would be a pity to risk losing such an old tree.- Casa. 

—We have handed your other query U> the editor of Farm 

and Home. - J. O. D. — Any fruit-tree nursery roan 

could get for you Raspberry Superlative. Get Hobday s 
" Villa Gardening,’ from this office, price 0*. CJ., post free. 

- E. Burns.— We could find no insects in the Boil you 

sent. Kindly get some specimens in a small plats bottle, 

packed in a box, and we will try and help you.- 

U. Wells .—Any nurseryman would supply the Lilacs and 
send them away for you, but it must be done in the 

autumn, when the plants are at rest.-Wm. Uaigh. —See 

article on Cralopyne, with illustration, in our issue of 

March 21, p. :u- Mrs. J. S. W. Oplay.— You will find 

an article in "l’lant forcing by ether,’’ in our issue of 

Dec. 0, 1902, p. 525.- H. J. Stephenson.—See reply 

to "A,” re "Growing Amaryllis,” p. 49.- Thomas 

Clarke.— Your Begonia tubers have evidently been too 
damp. You do not say where you hare kept them. If 
underneath a stage, with plants overhead, then the drip 
from such would cause it. It is, however, very difficult to 
assign any reason without further particulars. You ought 
to ask some gardener in your vicinity to look at the Vines. 

- Miss M. Worth.—We have gone carefully through our 

file copies, and cannot find any reference to the plant you 

sent. Please send again when in flower.- W. 1 . JFi'nfrr. 

—See the article in this week’s issue re "Aspidistra. 
Your plant evidently wants repotting. Very probably, 

too, you have allowed it to get too dry.- Mossbank — 

See article, with illustration, in our issue of March 21, 

p. 33.- (i. B Potrer.— We should advise you to cut j our 

Roses back to a dormant bud.- M. a. P. —You are 

either watering too freely, causing the soil to become 
waterlogged and sour, or you are keeping them too cold. 

Kindly send further particulars.- W. dear.— The only 

way is to cut the Brooms down, and, if you want any of 
lower growth, plant Dwarf Furze, Genista tinetoria, or the 

dw<rf Spanish Furze-like Genista (G. anxanticvj.-W . 

Bond. —See reply to "A,” re " F.ague of Hugs, on p. 4»>. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,» Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
xchich should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fair 
kinds of fruits or /towers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.—Reader.—1, Ti.*iilago Faifara 

vamgata ; 2, begonia fuchsioidee.- Kent.— Grevillea 

rosmarinifolia, an Australian shrub, requiring the protei - 
tion of a greenhouse in most parts of England, though it 

Is hardy in the extreme west.- L. A. C.— Evidently a 

Lonicera, but very difficult to pay from such a dried-up 

specimen.-IF. P. T .—1 and 2, Acacia dealbata ; 3, No: 

recognised; 4, Acacia ven icillata.-//. G. Purvis.— 2s, 

Acacia Drummondi.- Samuel Luke.— Arum LittleGero. 

- G. /.—Tne female form of Aucubx japonica.- 

E. Maynard.—Prunus triloba fl.-pL- George E. Lewis. 

—Asclepias ourassav ica. 

Name Of fruit.— Royal Russet t —Should have 
likei to have seen fresh specimens. 


Catalogues received.—Wm. Sydenham, Tarn- 

worth.— Ij ist of Tufted Pansies, Early-ftoicering Chrysan¬ 
themums, and List of Perennials. -John Peed Bnd Son, 

Roupell Park Nurseries, We it Norwood, S. H— Catalogue 

of &loi:e and Greenhorne Plants , etc. -G. Reuthe, 

Keaton, Kent.— Catalogue of Hardy Perennials, Aquatics, 
etc.. 


tjr As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in "Gardening” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either "Stovk and Grbbnhousr Plants," 
or "Tub English Flow hr Garden,” to the sender of the 
most Uieful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus V 


CHI VERS Gold Medal .JELLIES. 

CHIVER-J” Gold Medal JELLTKS. 

“T/eave nothing to be desired." Tin Qurm. 
" I^ftve nothing to be desired.'” The xgueen. 

FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 
FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 

"Made with Scrupulous Care. '- Madame. 
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VEGETABLES. 

WHITE CELERIES. 

Though the colour of Celery is not of much 
importance, there is always a diversity of 
opinion, some considering one kind superior 
to the other, and vice vzrsd. I consider a good 
type of pink or red superior to any of the 
whit© varieties, especially for winter use. 
Weather and some other local causes may 
render any one kind of vegetable extremely 
valuable in one year, in another the favourite 
may fail in some point and is replaced by 
another. There is a good assortment of 
Celeries, both white and coloured by name, 
all differing in some minor degree, and during 
a long course of years one is continually making 
changes with a view to finding something 
better. There are some which mature early 
and are fit only for early winter use, and 
there are others that piss the winter safely 
and give useful material quite late. White Gem 
is a type of early Celery that is looked upon 
as suited for the autumn and early part of the 
winter, both from a flavour point of view and 
hardiness. Veitch’s Superb White, for the past 
two or three seasons, has been favoured by me, 
for later trials prove that in point of endurance 
it is equal to any of the reds that have been 
grown. Wright’s Grove and Giant White are 
some which used to be much sought for as 
exhibition Celeries, and no doubt they are 
excellent for the purpose, a9 they combine size 
with purity of colour and good qualit}’. As a 
vegetable the white kinds certainly score, 
bee ause of appearance when served in a cooked 
state. White Plume came out some years ago 
with high credentials because no longer would 
the cumbrous labour involved in earthing up 
necessary, or, at any rate, only to a modified 
degree. I have yet to find the all-round points 
which will place it on an equal footing with 
any other good white. Sandringham White 
had a great run in popular favour, bub it is 
now not so much thought of. Southampton 
White I have noted as a good solid 
"stick.*’ Coles Crystal White, too, though 
an old sort, is a good one. What I find in 
Celery growing is that a number of sorts is 
absolutely bewildering and altogether un¬ 
necessary ; it is much better, more convenient, 
and better calculated to maintain a winter’s 
supply to adhere to one, or at the most two, 
varieties of good, well proved sort9, whether 
they be white, pink, or red. This last year a 
trial red variety was added to my general 
stock, but though in some gardens it was pro¬ 
nounced an advance, in my case it disap¬ 
pointed, more decayed heads being found in 
one trench of it than in half-a-do/.en rows of 
another sort. Flavour may be somewhat more 
developed in pink or red Celery’, but delicacy 
rather than strong taste seems to me a more 
desirable ideal, particularly when required for 
salad only. This is found in the white Celery, 
and in pale pink more thfimlhe deeper coloured 
Linds. 'Digitized by \^Q tM® 


SEAKALE. 

This is a most useful vegetable, and with a 
good stock can be had in season from the 
middle of November up to early April, but to 
procure stout, fat crowns by the first date 
mentioned good culture is required, whether by 
seed or the cuttings of the old roots at lifting 
time. Some growers advocate forcing the 
crowns the following autumn after sowing the 
seed. Thi9 may be all very well if no other 
stock is forthcoming, but much better crops 
are to be had the second year if the roots be 
raised and transplanted during the month of 
March, 15 inches apart, in rows 20 inches 
asunder, first cutting off the crown or the 
plant would go to seed. Seakale can be easily 
raised from seed, which should be sown towards 
the end of March or early in April, in rows 
12 inches asunder, thinning down the plants 
to 8 inches or 9 inches apart. Cuttings in 
plenty can be had when lifting the crop, the 
preparation of which has recently been given 
in these pages, so need not be repeated. To 
grow this vegetable well, an open, heavily- 
manured, deeply-dug plot is necessary, and 
planting cau either be done by the dibble or 
cutting out a trench, (> inches or 8 inches deep, 
with tne spade, close up to the line, keeping 
the spade upright, and then planting the 
callused cuttings against the edge of the 
trench. By planting with the dibber the work 
can be carried on much more expeditiously 
and the plants do equally as well. The sets 
should be kept 1 \ inches or 2 inches below the 
level of the ground, and as soon as two or 
three rows are planted, rake evenly over, this 
preventing any further trampling on the 
ground until the crowns are through and 
hoeing is required. 

As regards varieties, a good many still grow 
the old Purple, though I prefer Lilywhite, it 
being much Letter in colour before and after 
cooking. The new Beddard’s Improved is 
spoken highly of, but I have not as yet given 
it a trial. * East Devon. 


PROTECTING SEEDS FROM BIRDS. 
Although it is not yet time to sow seeds of 
Cauliflowers and the Brassicas generally out¬ 
doors, it is a good plan to be prepared with 
some means ot protecting them from bird 
attacks when the time does arrive for sowing. 
In mo9t districts small birds are very trouble¬ 
some in this respect, and unless some sort of 
protection is afforded they soon devour the 
lot. If the seeds are sown in drills across an 
open piece of ground, old fish-notting, laid on 
a frame of poles tied to short stakes to keep it 
off the ground, answers well, provided there 
are no holes in it, and that the net is made 
secure round the outsides. If there be but 
two or three holes large enough to admit a 
Chaffinch or two, it is astonishing the quantity 
of seeds they will scratch out and eat in an 
hour or two. 

If, on the other hand, the seeds are sown 
broadcast in beds, protection is best affordod 
by means of guards, formed by nailing four 
strips of wood together, and covering the top 
with wire netting. The size of the guards 


must of necessity be regulated by the area of 
the seed bed9, and it may bo mentioned inci¬ 
dentally that it is best to have them no larger 
than will cover one or, at the most, two seed 
beds, so that when the plants are large enough 
to need no further protection the guard can be 
lifted off and used elsewhere. Two good 
sizes are 4 feet by 3 feet and 6 feet by 4 feet, 
the latter accommodating two varieties of such 
as Brussel Sprouts, for instance. These guards 
cau be cheaply made out of 11-inch Spruce 
boards. Saw those down the middle, then the 
resulting strips, 5£ inches wide, if cut into 
the required lengths, will form the sides and 
ends. Nail these together at the corners, and 
on top of the framework stretch 4-inch 
galvanised wire mesh netting, and secure it in 
position with 1-inch clout-headed nails. Then 
give the woodwork a coating of tar or two 
coats of paint, and the result will be light and 
handy seed-guards, which with care will la9t 
for many years, and yet so simple in construc¬ 
tion that they can be made by any handv man. 

A. W. 


POTATOES SPROUTING. 

I am much pleased to note that of several 
varietiesof Potatoes in quantity I haveundermy 
care for planting later, an anticipation of mine 
expressed some time since is being fulfilled. I 
then said that because the past summer was 
cooler and wetter than had Been several pre¬ 
ceding summers, which were exceptionally hob 
and dry, seed Potatoes would iu the spring 
break stronger than had been the case in the 
south for some time, because the tubers were 
le$9 dry and contained more moisture or sap. 
Now that in full light and air, though in a 
temperature less cold than I could desire, 
tubers have sprouted, I find the sprouts to be 
stouter than they have been for the post two 
or three years; indeed, tubers of the same 
varieties grown here in the south hava broken 
as strongly as have other tubers grown in 
Scotland. 

All admit that a change of seed is good, 
and the results usually bear out that con¬ 
clusion. But seed tubers raised on hot, 
sandy or porous soils could hatdly be expected 
to produce such good crops as would those 
grown on cool or retentive soils. This season 
it will be possible to test in a very interesting 
way tubera of the same varieties and of equal 
dimensions grown on better descriptions of soil, 
and in the south and north. 1 expect the 
home or southern grown tubers will make a 
far bettor show than was the case last year, 
when so many either failed to break at all or 
did so in a very weak wav. Potato growth 
last season was one of the worst seen for 
several years, and it was naturally concluded 
that some three or four successive hot, dry 
summers had produced in the tubers material 
weakness. Should the effect of last summer, 
with its coolness and moisture, load to stronger 
and more even growth this year, then we shall 
better understand than we hitherto have why 
it is that seed tubers from northern districts 
invariably have given so much better results 
in the ^ut.h^han Have SQiEthem rajfhd-Stocks. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Spinach.— One of the earliest vegetables is 
Spinach, but many fail to make use of it, 
notwithstanding that it may be had in succes¬ 
sion for weeks. Seed if sown now should be 
put into soil well manured in an open sunny 
position. Sow thinly, and afterwards draw 
out the weakest plants so that the remainder 
may have plenty of room to develop. Only by 
so doing can one expect to get the broad 
foliage so desirable. A bed of Spinach left 
unthinned is almost sure to run to seed early 
in the season, but properly seen to from the 
start it will provide many acceptable gather- 
ings.—W. F. D. 

Turnip Early White Milan.— Early 
Turnips are valuable, especially when the 
variety is a good one. Having grown many 
kinds, I have found nothing to equal the Purple 
and White Milan. Lost year, needing a good 
many, I grew both the Purple and White. 
Having had the seed from three different seed 
merchants, all were sown on the same day in 
the open ground. There were four or five 
days’ difference, and this was in favour of a 
well selected type of White Milan. So fine 
was the selection that out of four rows, each 
20 yards long, I had not a coarse root. One 
lot of Purple topped this year had 40 per cent, 
coarse, useless roots. Theso Turnips were 
sown early in April. Few things pay better 
than good early Turnips.— J. Crook. 

Sowing seeds of Winter Greens.— 
It is sometimes an advantage to be able to 
transplant Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, 
etc., during showery weather, as when they are 
lifted from the seed-beds carefully and planted 
in their winter quarters they scarcely feel the 
change and seldom if ever “ look back.” 
Plants purchased in the market are generally 
tied up in bundles of a score, and if they are 
not sold one week they are taken home again 
and stuck in the soil until the following week, 
so that it is no unusual thing to find plants in 
the middle of a bundle yellow, and it takes 
them a long time to recover, particularly so in 
a dry season. Those who intend to provide 
for a crop of vegetables next winter should 
sow seed during the present month. To buy 
plants does save a certain amount of trouble, 
but a pinch of seed of each variety one needs, 
if sown in the garden now in a bed of prepared 
soil, will furnish sufficient for an ordinary 
sized garden. It is much better to be able to 
transplant them as and when one needs to, and 
I am confident that they turn out more satis¬ 
factorily. An instance came under my notice 
early this winter where Brussels Sprouts grown 
from a home seed bed were in every respect 
finer and earlier than those purchased in the 
market. Besides, one cannot.alway s get plants, 
and it is when they are required for growing 
between early Potatoes that home - grown 
plants are of the most service.— Leahurst. 

Chinese Artichokes.— It is interesting 
to note the great interest shown by lovers of 
vegetables when anything novel is put before 
them, because the love for vegetables is very 
widespread, and good things, old or new, are 
regarded with satisfaction. But in relation to 
the so-called Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tube- 
rifera), I have been surprised to find how little 
it is known ; indeed, many have never heard 
of it, yet, well grown and properly cooked, it is 
really a very delicious root, and should be in 
universal request. It is now a good time to 
plant, and readers desirous of making its 
acquaintance should obtain a few, if but a 
dozen tubers, for they are quite small, from 
their seedsman, and plant them in fairly good 
ground. Plant from 2 inches to 3 inches deep 
and 15 inches apart each way. No moulding 
up is needed. The tops grow bushy, and 
about 16 inches in height, the leaves being 
rather like those of Sage. Tops die down in 
the autumn and leave the ground thick with 
tiny white corrugated tubers. These should 
be dug as wanted, be at once washed, gently 
boiled, then lightly fried before being served up 
to table.—A. I). 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each toeek a copy of the latest 
edition of the “English Flower Garden 11 for the 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 


indoors or outdoors, sent to us in < 
Sicond prize, TT1 * - A -“*— 


uaoors , sent to us in any c 

''tSt- gle 


\y one week. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Bullfinch.— The Bullfinch (delightful bird 1) is very 
shy, and is seldom seen in these parts (Hants). But five 
were noticed in my garden this morning, and playing 
havoc with my Pear-trees, and it is said they select the 
most promising buds for their repast. Is death the only 
remedy for these lovely garden pests ? 

[You ought to net the trees if you can ] 

Ladybirds (LiU ).—Ladybirds and their jn;uba are 
most useful insects, and should be encouraged in every 
way. They are perfectly harmless, and we should never 
think of molesting them in any way, but give them every 
encouragement Their principal food is aphides, of which 
they destroy a great number. Those you refer to have no 
doubt passed the winter in some sheltered place. 

A plague of woodlice (F. 11. G. S.J.— 

One of the bast ways of destroying wooalice 
is to pour boiling water over them, as it kills 
them in a wholesale manner, if you can find out 
where thev congregate. They are fond of 
hiding under pieces of brick, slate, tiles, &c. 
Lay some of these about and lift them every 
morning. They may also be poisoned by 
boiling small pieces of Potato in water in 
which arsenic has been boiled. Their skins 
are so hard that no insecticide has any effect 
on them by merely wetting them with it. 

Insects in seed-pan.— I cannot say 
what the rapidly-moving little white insect 
may be which you found in your seed-pans. 
If you could manage to send some up I liave 
nodoubtthatl could tell you what tney are. 
The insects which you enclosed, and which you 
found in the same pans, are specimens of one of 
the beetle mites belonging to the family 
Oribatidie. These mites, though feeding on 
vegetable matter, such os fungi, alga*, etc., 
are not known to injure the higher plants, 
although many species are very common.— 


Caterpillar in wood.— The enclosed is from the 
trunk of sn old Plum-tree cut down eight years ago, and 
since used to form part of support for Hops. Please tell 
me the nature of the filth—whether some stage of an 
insect pest? Anyhow, I shall clear the whole of it away 
and paint the wood —Alfred Manning. 

[The granular matter that you found beneath 
the bark on the post formed of the stem of the 
old Plum-tree is a mass of the droppings of an 
insect—probably a caterpillar—that has bored 
into the wood of the post, or, at any rate, has 
fed between the bark and the wood. From the 
material sent me I cannot say which. It is 
possible the borer may have been a beetle, but 
I think not. If you take off the bark and 
paint the post you are not likely to find any 
more of it.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Begonia seeds.— The little 
insects which you found on your Begonia 
seeds are specimens of one of the beetle mites 
belonging to the family Oribatida*. I do not 
think that they can have injurod the seeds, as 
they generally feed on decaying vegetable sub¬ 
stances or fungi. You say two lota of your 
Begonia seeds have not come up. You should 
examine them and see if they have been injured 
in any way, for if these mites or any other 
insect has attacked them they must have 
injured them considerably to prevent them 
from germinating. If you find that the seeds 
have been injured, please semi up a few, as well 
as any insects you can find in the soil, for it 
would be interesting to find out what has been 
the cause of the mischief, and particularly if 
the mites are the culprits.—G. S. S. 

Worms In SOIL—Oan you tell me what is the name 
of these worms, with which my garden is infested ? I am 
quite sure they are most injurious to many of my plants, 
and I thick they eat not only the roots but the leaves. 
All such things as Lilium candidum, and any better class 
Lilies, dwindle year by year, and whenever 1 lift a bulb I 
invariably find some of these worms sticking in it; also 
some very minute white creatures, which may be the 
cause of the plants not flourishing. My garden has been 
thoroughly dressed with lime, but I see in new beds only 
made last autumn, and which had plenty of lime, there 
are as many ns in the old beds. 1 do not use much Btable- 
manure. The soil is light, and I use manure from the 
cow-house.— (Mrs.) M. Forrester. 

[The worms you sent as specimens of those 
which infest your garden belong to our 
commom earthworms, of which there are many 
kinds. They do not feed on the roots of 
plants, but they do at times on the leaves. 
They drag them into their burrows, and when 
in a suitable state of decay eat them. I never 
heard of their attacking bulbs before. I should 
imagine that the latter were in a state of decay 
before the worms meddled with them, for their 
mouths are not suitable for feeding on living 
vegetable matter, as they have only soft lips. 
However, if you wish to get rid of them, water 


heavily with limC-water, so as to flood their 
burrows, and they will come at once to the 
surface, when they can be easily picked up. 
Probably the little white creatures you speak 
of may be the culprits. If you will send some 
up I will tell you what they are and if they 
are injurious.—G. S. S.] 

Insects In soil —For the last *ix months there has 
been a great number of the enclosed insects in my flower¬ 
pots, as many as three when turned out, and under most 
of the pots. Are they harmful < What would you recom¬ 
mend me to do to get rid of them ? They run so fast it is 
hard to kill them.—F. Graham. 

[The “ insects ” you found under your pots, 
of which you send a specimen, belong to our 
English centipedes (Litnobius forficatus). As 
far as I know they are very useful creatures, 
feeding entirely on animal food, such as small 
insects, grubs, worms, slugs, etc. Like many 
other creatures they only feed at night, hiding 
themselves in the daytime under stones, rub¬ 
bish, or any thing else which may be convenient. 
Their whole formation points to their being 
carnivorous. They are furnished with a pair 
of poison fangs, formed of the first pair of legs, 
which have been completely altered as regards 
structure, so that they appear and act asa pairof 
jaws. Poison fangs would be of little use to a 
creature that fed on vegetable matter. Its great 
activity also points to a hunting mods of 
living. G. S. &.] 

Plague of ants —In your number for Feb. 28, on 
“ Rose scale,” may I ask if the wash you proscribe for this 
would be any cure for the common ant, which last year 
disproved every single bud of a particularly fine yellow 
Rose ? If 1 came early in the morning and cleared all the 
ants, which completely covered each bud, in half an hour 
the same thing happened again. This lasted all day and 
every day for some days. I tried a wash of '-amphor- 
water, but it was no good; also a few drops of paraffin 
added, which I used a few inches ofT the root on the top of 
the ground. As I much wish to enjoy my Roses this 
year, can you advise what 1 should do if the same thing 
occur*? Only my two yellow Roees were attacked.—F ar 
End. 

[The only practical way of dealing with 
ants is by destroying their nests. This is, 
however, easier said than done in many cases, 
but if the ne9t can be found and opened, the 
ants can be easily killed by pouring boiling 
water into it, or they may be killed by driving 
a hole into it and pouring in a few drops of 
bisulphide of carbon, and then closing the holo 
so that the fumes may not escape. A full-size 
nest contains so many ants that it is almost 
useless to try to kill them in detail. In, I 
think I may say, almost every case which has 
come under my notice, when ants are found 
overrunning a plant it is either infested by 
aphides or scale insects, which the ants visit 
to obtain the sweet substance they secrete. Is 
your tree infested by these insects? If it is 
not, and the ants are attacking the buds as 
they might a Peach, spraying the plant with 
paraffin-emulsion woula keep them off while 
the emulsion was on the plant, and if the spray¬ 
ing were carried out while the ants were 
on the stems or buds they would probably 
bo killed. You do not say if the Rose 
is trained against a wall or not. If it is a 
standard some cotton wool fastened round 
the base of the stem would prevent the 
ants climbing up.— G. S. S.] 

Gooseberry caterpillar. — I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me what the enclosed pest is, and 
the best way I could get rid of it? My Gooseberry bushes 
are smothered with it. There are also some on the Red 
Currant bushes, but they do not appear to be on the 
Black Currant*. Are they the kind of caterpillar that 
we get in the Cabbages, and if they are not all extermi¬ 
nated will they attack the Greens, etc. ?—Henry Kern. 

[Your Gooseberry bushes are infested with 
the caterpillars of the “ Gooseberry and 
Currant moth” or “Magpie moth” (Abraxas 
grossulariata), a very common insect. It may 
often be seen fluttering about (for it does not, 
fly well) during the daytime. Its usual colour 
is a creamy-white, spotted with black, but it 
has been found of nearly every shade between 
black and white; it measures from U inches 
to 1 ^ inches across the open wings. The cater¬ 
pillars feed on the leaves of various shrubs and 
plants, but I have never hoard of their attack¬ 
ing Cabbages, and I do not imagine that they 
would. 1 should spray the bushes with paraffin 
emulsion or some other insecticide containing 
paraffin, or dust them well over with sulphur. 
Some might be shaken off the bushes and killed 
with the back of a spade. The moths can 
easily be caught in a butterfly - net. The 
chrysalides are often found in dead curled-up 
leaves; which are attached, ta. the shoots by a 
few threads. Any leaves which do not fall 
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with the others should be examined, os they 
probably contain chrysalides. Sometimes the 
caterpillars fall to the ground and undergo 
their transformation among the dead leaves 
and other rubbish beneath the bushes. These 
should always be carefully removed and burnt 
as soon as the leaves have fallen.—G. S. S.] 


FRUIT. 

THE ORANGERY. 

There is still many an old English pleasure 
ground graced by a good orangery, and where 
it happens to be well placed the effect is often 
LTOod, though the use has to some extent passed. 
The spread of greenhouses and bedding-out led 
to the disuse of the orangery in our country 
perhaps more than in any other. In other 
countries, however, it has remained much 
longer, and the orangeries built many years ago 
near the great cities of Europe, such as Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris, are still in use. The orangery 
in large gardens is still useful during the 
winter as a home for Myrtles, Verbenas, 


off, thus allowing the Vines and houses to be 
cleaned. It is in small gardens that a diffi¬ 
culty arises as to where and how to keep them. 
In manv private gardens a Grape-room is pro- 
j vided, but in others this necessary accommo¬ 
dation cannot be had. I have no Grape-room. 
Hence some twelve years ago I resolved to try 
I keeping them in an unused upstairs room in my 
cottage. I placed bottles round the walls on 
shelves, allowing them to hang over, so that 
these remained almost full of water. At the 
close of the year these are filled with soft 
! water and then the Grapes are cut, placing 
I one or more bunches in each bottle, according 
to its size and the space in the neck of the 
I bottle. For years I put charcoal into the 
water, but have now given it up, failing to see 
' any advantage from so doing. Nor can I see 
any difference whether the portion of the 
! shoot put into the water is in front or behind 
the bunch. 

I am convinced that much of the success of 
keeping Grapes depends on how they are 
ripened. The room where mine are kept is 
over a kitchen with the chimney going up in 


much to answer for in the way of destroying 
the surface-roots of fruit-trees and bushes, and 
rendering barren what might have been fruitful 
trees. The most vigorous and healthy roots 
are just below the surface, and spreading out 
in all directions, as far as the branches extend, 
but if this soil is dug over with the spade a 
good spit deep once or twice in the year these 
fibrous roots soon cease to make their appear¬ 
ance, and only the coarser roots that strike 
deeply into the cold subsoil are left. Conse¬ 
quently, in place of twig-like fruitful spurs, 
only coarse, unripe shoots are produced. It is 
far better to use a steel fork, so that the roots 
are not cut off, but the soil merely loosened 
amongst them, and then a top-dressing of rich 
soil will feed them and keep them at work near 
the surface. It is one of the worst things 
possible to plant vegetables close up to the 
stems of fruit-trees of any kind, for their roots 
need all the support they can get, and to double 
crop the soil is injurious to both trees and 
vegetables. At present I am screening all 
rubbish heaps, old hotbeds, and leaf-mould 
heaps, and putting several barrow loads to each 



The orangery at Broadlandfl, Hornsey, Hants. From a photograph by Mr. K. Mason-Oood. 


Oleanders, Pomegranates, African Lilies, and 
many other plants. The more the beauty and 
fulness of our hardy plant flora are seen, the 
les8 need will there be for this structure, more 
especially as the naturally-grown plant has 
always a beauty of habit which we rarely find 
in anything grown in a tub. The true use of 
the tub is not to grow for us things which we 
can grow in the open air, but rather plants too 
tender for our cli mate in winter, as, for 
example, the Sweet-scented Verbena, the 
Myrtle, and the African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatua), which survives in the south of 
Kngl&nd and Ireland, but is soon killed if we 
leave it out in the midlands, the northern parts 
of our country, or in any district away from the 
*ea. 

- — 

KEEPING GRAPES IN DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Mrcn has been written anent the keeping of 
Grapes, more especially in years gone by, when 
the system of bottling first came into use. One 
seldom sees Grapes on the \Hnep after the Nfw 
Year, and I am jcpnvinced t£ey ajejust 
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the contre of the wall from the range under. 
The wall is very thick, and even in the very 
coldest weather no more heat is needed. I 
never give any air and keep the room quite 
dark, I generally bottle from four to five 
dozen bunches, which keep me going till early 
in April. At the close they are mostly in 
good fresh condition. I nave now good 
bunches of Alicante and Lady Downe’s. I 
cannot devote vineries especially to grow them 
in, as many plants, Tomatoes, etc., have to 
share the house. I am sure that many 
amateurs could have Grapes over a much 
longer period were they to provide a room or 
big cupboard to hang them in. In the autumn, 
when glass-houses are needed to store plants, 
the G rapes may be cut and stored in this 
way equally as well as late kinds are. 

Dorset. 

TOP DRESSING FRUIT-TREES. 

This is the time of the year when one finds the 
spade being plied with more than usual vigour 
amongst fruit-trees. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this continual digging has had 


fruit tree, spreading it over the roots and 
letting it work in by degrees. •). G. 

< losqtort . 

STRAWBERRIES IN POT3. 

It should be borne in mind that in removing 
plants from outdoors to a position under glass 
the temperatures should not be allowed to run 
high at the commencement. Temperatures 
must be progressive. To place Strawberries 
from a cold-frame or the open air into a tem¬ 
perature, say, of GO degs. is liable to set up 
blindness in the plants, and if they do not 
early fail from this sudden rise of temperature 
they will not prove satisfactory. Those, how¬ 
ever, who have but one house in which to 
accommodate Strawberries will not be likely 
to provide an excess of heat. A shelf is best 
always for Strawberries, for there the greater 
light and higher state of ventilation are avail¬ 
able, conducing to the health of the plants 
under forcing conditions. Usually they are 
stood on open shelves, but there is some 
advantage in placing a thin layer of, fr_esh_ cufc^ 
turf Grass eideidownward fertile.pot^ to *fyand 
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on. This gives the plants a new rooting 
medium, saves a large proportion of the drip 
resulting from the daily watering, and assists 
towards the production of largo and well- 
grown fruits. Some gardeners employ a layer 
of green Moss on the shelf for the same purpose 
with good results, but I believe there is more 
gain in a thin turf layer, because it more com¬ 
pletely absorbs the surplus water. The drip 
from over head shelves is very detrimental to 
plants if any are underneath, and for this 
reason it is always advisable, as far as possible, 
to arrange them dear of stages which have to 
be utilised for plants of any kind. When 
introduced, a little artificial manure spread on 
the surface and lightly pointed in will be very 
helpful in stimulating a renewed leaf action, 
ana cause the spikes to rise with greater 
vigour. While some practise thinning of the 
fruits to numbers varying from six to twelve 
on each plant, others neglect to do so, but it 
cannot be denied that the fewer berries in reason 
the finer do they become—that is, if they are 
well fed and watered. Pot-grown Straw¬ 
berries require a deal of attention in the 
matter of water, and if convenience exists for 
giving diluted liquid-manures once or twice 
each week, it is work well repaid in the extent 
of crop. When in flower a drier atmos¬ 
phere is advantageous, and by distributing 
the pollen at midday with the aid of a camel- 
hair brush or rabbit’s tail the result will be 
hotter. The pots should be arranged for the 
flower spikes to face the sun, and when set 
the berries be supported on light, twiggy forks. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A plea fop the Japanese Wineberry. 

—A better verdict may be found for the Japan¬ 
ese Wineberry—in this part of England, at 
least—than that given in answer to “ Mas- 
serine,” in the issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for February 7 th last. I have it as 
an isolated specimen on the Grass in my 
garden orchard : it makes a large bush, and 
its red stems and dark green foliage with red 
veinings look very ornamental. The old wood 
is cut out every year and it forms new canes 
7 feet and 8 feet long, which, when shortened 
to feet and 0 feet, throw out laterals from 
every eye, and oach of these bears large red- 
calyxed clusters of pretty white flowers, 
which in turn yield bunches of fair sized 
scarlet fruit, much liked by all who taste 
them, and which, when arranged with their 
dark green leaves, form a fine dessert dish. I 
feed trie plant both when making its growth 
and when the fruit is colouring. If people 
would only keep in tome out-of-the-way 
corner a barrel of liouid-manure ready for any 
hungry applicant, whether tree or plant, many 
a garden disappointment would bo avoided.— 
A. F. Browne, Ty ward real h t Cornwall. 

Building an Apple store.— I want to build a 

cheap Apple-house on my landlord's property, la it 
suitable to do this against a dry north wall? Can I 
make it of all wood, and what amount of light and air 
ahould it have ! Would a galvanised iron roof be sufficient 
if planked inside? Should the shelves be solid or open 
lattice work ?—P. M. 

[The position you mention for your proposed 
Apple store, against a north wall, is very suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Do not pub down any 
hard material as floor, but let it be of soil with 
a little fine gravel strewn over it, which can be, 
if the air seems to be dry occasionally, gently 
sprinkled with water, and have a rake run over 
it now and then to make it look neat. If the 
house or store were S feet wide over all, you 
could have open wood trellis‘shelves at the 
back, J feet wide and lt> inches above each 
other, a *2 feet alley and shelves in front. The 
wood strips for trellis should have the sharp 

3 er edgas slightly rounded oft'. The front 
l, if of wood, should be stout weather- 
boarded outside, be thin-boarded inside, and 
be filled with clean, dry sawdust, as that 
would exclude sharp frost. For roof, if covered 
with galvanised iron, there should be thin, 
close boarding inside, the intervening space 
being well packed with clean sawdust. As 
probably the store would not exceed IS feet to 
2 b feet long, it would fully suffice, to light it, 
to have a stout wood door for entrance, and a 
small trap door, 20 inches square, at the 
farther end to open when needed, and espe¬ 
cially to enable/thlS air in t-bei storo to l>e 
Digitized by \^Q OlF 


changed when needed. Light is not at all 
necessary, and a house of this nature does not 
chango temperature readily. Generally, we 
would prefer a roof well thatched with straw 
or reed9, as keeping it of equable temperature 
and excluding frost. In very hard weather it 
would be wise to cover up the Apples, and for 
this purpose numerous newspapers laid over 
and under them are very helpful. Generally, 
into such a store only very severe frosts could 
penetrate.l 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


PRUNING ROSES. 

Tiikrk are a great many readers who, like myself, ore 
ignorant as to the proper way to prune their liases so as 
to get a good result both in cut Hoses and ensuring future 
growth. I have a lot of Hoses planted last November, 
ist, ILP with three or four shoots, say about 3 feet 
long, and some small ones. Should these be cut right out, 
ana the long ones shortened ? 2nd, Teas and ll.T.’s.— 
Tnese have two shoots, say 15 inches long, wiih a bush of 
twigs at topu Should these twigs be trimmed off close to 
stems or shortened ? 3rd, Climbers.—These have three 
shoots, say 4 feet 0 inches long, and two small ones, with 
twigs about 8 inches long, growing out at sides. Should 
these be trimmed off or shortened ? Motor, Coventry. 

- I notice that on page 14 you Bay that Hoses 

planted last autumn should be pruned this month. I 
planted some last autumn, and two of them are like two 
straight sticks about 4 feet high. Roth of them have now 
a few young leaves at the top, and a few bads lower down. 
Will you kiodly give me a hint as to how to prune these ? 
—Hawardrx. 

[The pruning of Roses the first season after 
planting is a very simple matter. Taking the 
Hybrid Perpetuals first, the strongest growers, 
which are usually obtained with shoots from 
8 feet to 5 feet in length, should be pruned 
back to within about 12 inches of their base— 
that is, the hard, well-ripened shoot3 which 
contain more wood than pith. If any growths 
are very pithy cut these down close to the 
ground. We would rather have one good hard 
shoot on a plant than any number of these soft, 
pithy shoots. The varieties that would be 
considered the strongest growers are such as 
Clio, Paul Neyron, Margaret Dickson, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Magna Uharta, 
Heinrich Schultheis, etc. Then there are 
varieties intermediate between these and the 
very moderate growers, of which Dr. Andry, 
Pride of Waltham, Alfred Colomb, Captain 
Hayward, etc., would be typical. These should 
be cut back to within five or six eyes of their 
base, and the very moderate growers, such as 
Baroness Rothschild, Louis Van Houtte, Xavier 
Olibo, Victor Hugo, etc , cut back to within two 
or four eyes of their base, according to the 
vigour of the variety. The object of pruning 
Roses should be clearly understood. It is done 
in order to promote new growth. Leave a 
Hybrid Perpetual unpruned for two or three 
years, and the result will be a number of puny 
little blossoms, almost unrecognisable from the 
splendid flowers which the cultivated plant 
will yield. One of the greatest mistakes made 
in pruning Rosas is to cut back too hard the 
young wood of vigorous-growing kinds. Pro¬ 
vided this be well ripened, it may, and should, 
be retained from 12 inches to l. r > inches in 
length. Such Roses, and indeed all Roses, 
are helped considerably if one or two 
of the oldest shoots are cut down close to 
the ground every season, and it is rarely 
advisable to retain more than five or six sound 
shoots upon any one plant, however old it may 
be, excepting climbers. Referring again to your 
first query, we would say remove entirely the 
small shoots, unless they be laterals springing 
from strong growths. In this case cut suen 
laterals back to one or two eyes, but remove 
some entirely if thickly placed. Cut back 
always to an eye facing outward. This tends 
to preserve a shapely plant, and at the same 
time is helpful in keeping an open centre. In 
answer to your Reeond query, cut back to 
within three or four eyes of the base all varie¬ 
ties of Tea and Hybrid Teas of the growth of 
Madame Iloste. This applies to the first season 
only. Afterwards, if such kinds escape in jury 
by frost their growths may be left considerably 
longer ; in fact, a mere tipping of the growths 
is sufficient for ordinary garden decoration, 
but for show blooms it is essential that close 
pruning, well into the hard wood, be adopted. 

Climbing Rases, such as W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marechal Niel, and others of 


the Tea or Noisette race, should have the main 
shoots cut back to about half their length the 
first season, and the small, twiggy shoots 
shortened to one or two eyes. Climbing Roses 
of the Crimson Rambler and kindred tribes 
may be left intact, merely taking off the 
extreme ends, which are usually very much 
unripened. You must not expect much blos¬ 
som, if any, from your climbers the first 
season. Such Roses depend largely upon 
ripened wood of the previous year for their 
blossom, so that you must next season look 
after the strong young shoots such Roses 
will usually send up from their base towards 
autumn. 

There is yet another group or series oi 
groups that needs consideration, and they are 
the single and semidouble Roses. Generally 
speaking, the less these are pruned the letter. 
It is pitiful to see the graceful shoots of the 
Briers, etc., shorn of their extreme ends, 
which would, when in blossom, make such a 
lovely picture, drooping with their weight of 
blossom. Thin all such Roses of the 
crowded growths, but avoid shortening the 
main shoots. Scotch Roses, Austrian Briers, 
and many of the Mosses would be all the 
better for this rational treatment. Never 
mind how they straggle about. To deprive 
them of this habit is to rob them of one of 
their greatest charms.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses advanced in growth.-! 
want your aind advice as to how I ought to treitmy 
Hoses. They were growing well until the storm of 
Keb. 28th. when they became quite black and shiivelled. 
They look so blighted I fear they can never recover. 
Would you advise pruning now or later, and should I 
prune leverely or moderately ; The nice green shoot)* 
are all destroyed, and even the wood seems decaying.- 
II. 11. 

|Vou must cut back past these young shoots. If 
retained now they would doubtless be injured by frost 
in May. Dj not be afraid to ent back to good plump but 
dormant eyes. See reply to “ Motor, Coventry.’’) 

The green Rose. -At Kew one may 
find this labelled Rasa indica var. mon 
strosa. It is a worthless thing, certainly not 
wanted only by those who make a point of 
collecting curiosities. It is really a Rose 
formed entirely of the calyx, no petals being 
present at all, and, as may be imagined, not 
very pretty. It might well be expunged from 
our catalogues, as to call it even a green Rase 
is extremely deceiving. The name it g<* s 
under in catalogues is China or Bengal “ vindi- 
flora.”— Rosa. 

Rose Her Majesty failing. Under 
this heading a note appeared in a recent 
i.i«ue from “ O. R. S ,” complaining of the 
total failure of Her Majesty to open. iour 
correspondent hails from a Western shire, and 
as I also live in the West (Shropshire), and 
have had the same difficulty to contend with, 

I write to say how I overcame the difficulty, 
in the hope that “C. R. S.” may be equally 
successful. For some years I tried to groj' 
some bush trees of this magnificent Rose, bmL, 
though they grew vigorously (and developed 
mildew even more vigorously), I never saw a 
blossom. My trees. I should observe, were 
budded on the Brier, and growing tired of tne 
Brier like condition of the top I dug up m> 
trees one October, made the wood into cu^- 
tings, and placed them in sandy soil um J er . 
north wall. The result has been, j 

entirely satisfactory. Not only have i . 
several good blooms from each of *°°. 
cuttings, but there has been a great dim*® 
tion of the mildew a very important P°!" ’ 
Her Majesty is, fortunate! v, one of the east 
Roses to strike, so that “C. R. S.“ will h 
no difficulty in raising a stock of “ own-*, 
Rrces ’’ of this sort. Not all sorts do well, . 
any means, on their own roots, but this IS 
that does. Oddly enough, I was in the s® ^ 
predicament os your correspondent with reg , 
to L’ldeal and Comtesse de Nadaills c » 
here again I have much improved m ?t fcer ^ ■ 
the same simple expedient. The 
however, is not so marked as in the case oi 
Majesty. —T. T. B. Woolaston, RowOroo 
Bank, Shrewsbury. 

tJtT’ As many of the most interesting . far* 

articles in “Oardr.vi.vo" from the very be Q t1 VA.!r 0 f the 
come from its readers , tee offer each week a coy* 
latest edition of either 7 Stovr and Urbbwhopb* * . 

or “Tu« Excu&u Flowkr Gaadrn," to the serujf\.lj^ 
most useful or interesting letter or short ts rtu: ^P fhut •„* 
{ft the current wtekfu issue, which i tilt be mnr<ea 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PANCRATIUM MARITIMUM. 

1 KnCLOSK a photo of Pancratium maritimum, 
which, if you care to reproduce it, may 
interest “A. E. K.,” who made inquiries 


Pancratium maritiimitn. From a photograph went, by 
Fenning, Villa Pagan, Ascain, France, B.P. 


concerning this plant in the January number 
ofG ardeni so Im.cstratep. Tliesebulbs were 
found growing in the sand in Malta, and were 
dog up and sent to me while still in flower in 
February or March of 1901. I potted them in 
vandy soil and kept them in a cool greenhouse, 
where they did nothing during the first year 
hat throw up a few leaves, which died down 
again more or less during the following winter. 
Last summer (1902) one of the bulbs threw up 
the flower spike shown in the photo, and a 
friend who saw it said it was Pancratium 
maritimum. 1 have another clump of the same 
bulb planted in a border in the garden. 
These throw up strong foliage each year, but, 
so far, have not flowered. G. F. F. 

Villa 1‘fvjnz, Atcain, France, B.P. 


which restricts root action—an advantage 
should the season prove a wet one. 

There are some varieties particularly suited 
for outdoors, some of them being old and tried 
sorts, as for example Rose of Castille, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Phenomenal, Arabella, Flocon 
deNeige, Avalanche, Beautv of Exeter, Cham¬ 
pion of the World, and Miss Lucy 
Finnis. Many people imagine that 
Fuchsias are suitable for growing in¬ 
doors onl}', and that they will not 
bloom so satisfactorily out-of-doors. 
It is needless to say that the impres¬ 
sion is a mistaken one, as treated in 
the manner described they will bloom 
quite as freely as Pelargoniums. To 
achieve this end cuttings should be 
struck without further delay, and 
potted off in a compost in which leaf- 
mould and good loam obtain largely. 

WOODBASTWICK. 

-It is only within the la 9 t few 

years that the greenhouse Fuchsias 
have been used for outdoor planting. 
Many gardeners doubtless remember 
tho time when the family was only 
represented outside by such sorts as 
"rncilis, globosa, and Riccartoni. 
’ollowing these came the variegated 
form of gracilis, with Sunray and 
Meteor to furnish a type of variegation 
somewhat different in stylo from that 
obtainable from Pelargoniums. Then 
there was an attempt with such old 
sorts as Rose of Castile and Mme. 
Cornelissen, and these proving a suc¬ 
cess, few flower gardens of to day are 
considered complete without a goodly 
supply of Fuchsias. The old hardy 
sorts are not used so frequently as they 
might be, especially on borders of 
large size; the long graceful shoots 
with the small leaves and flowers tend 
to make the plants very effective when 
grouped with large-foliaged shrubs or 
tall herbaceous things. They are seen 
Miss to advantage on either side a porch 
backing up plants of dwarfer habit. 
Greenhouse varieties, whether young 
or old cut back plants that are intended 
for tho open- air, should oe grown along quickly, 
that they may have time to develop into thesize 
required, ana also to allow for a sojourn for a 
time in a cool-house heforo they are planted 
outside. Excessive formality in the way of 
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FUCHSIAS IN THE FLOWER BORDER. 

In the flower garden we do not, I think, make 
sufficient use of Fuchsias, considering how 
profusely they bloom. Old plants that have 
oeen in the same pots, maybe, for years, benefit 
greatly by being placed out of-doors for a few 
months in the .summer, and if plunged in the 
borders about the first or second week in June 
will flow er almost as freely as under glass. An 
acquaintance of mine has for a number of years 
made a practice of standing out upwards of a 
*core of plants i n 8 inch pots at the back of 
his flower bolder, and it is surprising how 
freely they blcom 

They are well cut back every spring, and 
saucers placed under each pot go a long way 
towards preventing the premature dropping of 
the buds in dry weather. The present is a 
most favourable opportunity for propagating, 
and cuttings secured, if put in the bed of n 
warm-pit or under a bell-glass in sandy soil, 
will root in a very short time. They should then 
be potted on, kept near the glass until towards 
the middle of May, when they can then be put 
in pits or frame*, with a view to harden them sto] 
off, prior to planting them in the borders in 
e will malt 


them up together. Free-flowering varieties of 
sturdy habit are the best for outdoor work, the 
colours being selected to meet the require¬ 
ments of the planter. In the section with 
6carlet sepals and a purple corolla is a variety 
called Duke of Edinburgh. It is one of tho 
most vigorous Fuchsias in cultivation, blooms 
very freely, and possesses the merit of retain¬ 
ing its flowers longer than many varieties. It 
is a capital variety grown in large pots for the 
summer clothing of pillars, verandahs, etc. 


SAXIFRAGAS FOR MASSING. 
Probably no group of hardy, easily-grown 
plants can compare with the genus Saxifraga, 
not only in their free flowering, but in their 
adaptability to almost all gardens, and, conse¬ 
quently, a great variety of soils. In this way 
these plants hold their own against all comers, 
while the ease with which 9uch kinds may be 
increased is another point in their favour. In 
the rock-garden not a few kinds may advan¬ 
tageously be employed for covering large areas, 
either of sloping ground or between rocks ; or 
in positions where a sort of miniature ravine 
has been formed these plants may be employed 
to carpet the ground to almost any extent. 
And not merely in this direction only, but in 
almost any department in the garden where 
carpet plants of a certain character and density 
are admissible some of the above genus may 
be employed. Carpeting the soil where Roses 
are planted in beds, .forming a rolling bank 
beside some informal pathway, wholly occupy¬ 
ing the ground in some damp or shady nook, 
covering wet or moist rocks, and as a perfect 
carpet to some of the taller bulbous plants— 
Lilies, for example—are some of the many 
ways these plants may be so freely employed. 
The best way to deal with the plants, and 
especially so where a good-sized area, or the 
surface of an entire bed, has quickly to be 
covered, is to pull the plants into rather small 
pieces and plant the small bits an inch or two 
apart over the allotted space. Such work may 
be done either in autumn or early spring, but 
if done at the former period the plants have a 
period uniformly cool and moist before them in 
which to get hold afresh of the soil. When 
replanted in the early springtime a good 
soaking of water now and then will assist the 
new roots that are not slow in putting in an 
appearance. How some of these plants appear 
when, having occupied the same position lor 
several years, they have grown into shapely, 


A mossy Saxifrage. From a photograph by Mr. D. S. Fish, Edinburgh. 


June. These i 


especially if the pots are 
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ke nice flowering plants, 


oppmg, staking, and tying should be avoided, 


re jjtfuftged in th^r^und, 


iey should be planted thinly. A few nice 
plants showing a dwarf carpet between them 
make a far more acceptable bed than crowding 


comfortable masses may best be gatherel from 
the accompanying , picture, which in a high 
degree demonstrates one of the many service¬ 
able ways of dealing wifcb such bjiiogs, The 
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mass of white blossom shown in the illustra¬ 
tion could not be conveyed in words, yet is 
produced on a tuft of one of the commonplace 
species in this genus. And there are others 
equally free in their flowering, and with the 
same dense habit of growth. 

Among the best and showiest of these we 
may mention S. Camposii (S. Wallacei), with 
probably the largest blossoms of those kinds 
included in the “mossy” section of the genus. 
The flowers of this kind are very showy and 
appear in great abundance from the verdant 
growth covering the ground. As a cut flower 
this kind would surprise not a few, and if 
arranged with the choicest exotics may cause 
quite a furore by its purity and elegance. 
Moreover, the flowers are deliciously fragrant. 
S. Whitlavi and S. Wilkomiana are also good, 
the latter being an approach to S. Wallacei in 
size of flower. Another excellent kind is S. 
caespitosa, free in habit of growth and growing 
like the majority as well on chalky soils as on 
clay, light loam, or even sandstone. S. densa 
has a growth tuft of the most vivid green and 
white flowers. To these may be added S. 
hypnoides and its variety elegantissima, and 
indispensable in this set are S. Stans- 
fieldii and S. Sternbergii. S. tenolla, with a 
dense tuft of light green, is vory pure in the 
flower. 

Apart from these white-flowered kinds, from 
which I have purposely omitted such good 
things as S. Maweana and S. gibraltarica by 
reason of their deciduous characteristics, 
there are one or two ‘kinds with coloured 
blossoms equally meritorious with the above. 
Of these, S. muscoides purpurea with dense 
cush ons of green is smothered with rosy-red 
flowers for a long season, and really constitutes 
a standard kind among these plants. S. Rhei 
is of more branching habit, and pink in 
colour, inclining to a spotted condition, which 
is very pleasing- in the mass. There is also 
S. Guildford Seedling, which in habit of 
growth hardly differs from the last, while the 
blossoms are of crimson tone and very decided. 
These coloured kinds should always be grown 
in fairly open places, otherwise the richness of 
colouring is not so marked. When the flower¬ 
ing is passed the plants may be sheared over 
at once, thereby retaining the pleasing green 
carpet which is so strongly characterise of 
these kinds. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus In lawn.— I (should be much obliged if you 
could tell me the best thing to put on the turf to get rid 
of the black fungus, of w h ch I enclose a specimen ? It has 
come in large quantities over the turf, which it is quite 
spoiling. It is worse under some large Oak trees, but it is 
also on a croquet lawn, where there are no trees.— Lady 
Shiplbt. 

[We hardly expected to see such an evidence 
of fungus in Grass from your district where you 
have chalk in such abundance. The natural 
deduction made by anyone not familiar with 
that fact w'ould be that the lawn soil was very 
four and deficient of lime. And it may be so 
in your case now, if the lawn has a stiff and 
somewhat damp soil beneath. If that be so, it 
is obvious that it needs draining, and if you 
could next winter have that done you may get 
rid of the fungus. But at present your best 
course, evidently, is to get fresh-slaked lime 
and clean soot. Mix them, then give the lawn 
c n a quiet evening a heavy smothering. It will 
soon w'ash in when a shower comes, but should 
kill both the Moss and fungus. Then about 
the middle of May give the Grass a dressing of 
3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia crushed 
fine. You can purchase that from the 
gas-works.] 

Wood-ashes for lawns.—I can buy 2 tons pure 
wood-aah at 40s. ton. Would you kindly tell me whether 
this would be a good manure to put on a new lawn Just 
laid with turf? The soil is stiff clay, and drained. Would 
it be worth the money at 40a. against superphosphate and 
bone-meal at more money? Would you also kindly slate 
whether the wood-ash would be a good manure for 
kitchen garden?—O. S. 

[We should prefer to use wood-ashes as 
manure for ordinary garden crops, to be dug 
in and mixed with the soil rather than to use 
them for top-dressing a lawn. The dampness 
in the soil would help to decompose the ashes 
far more rapidly than would exposure on the 
t urface of a law n. Wood-ashes contain potash 
in a material degreo, and are good mixed with 
a stiff soil like yours, especially for Potatoes or 
other root crops, IJ.-they be good olean ashes 
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forty shillings per ton is not an excessive 
price. For Grass lawns, now that Lb is so late, 
it would be best to apply bone-flour, which is j 
superphosphate in its best form, at the rate of 
2 lb. per rod, with a couple of pounds of 
kainit well crushed and mixed with it. Apply 
that, and stir it wfith a rake occasionally till 
washed in. Then, in May, apply 3 lb. of 
sulphate of ammonia in the same way. Still, 
in these applications you must be guided by 
the growtn of the Grass on your new laid 
lawn, as it may be possible to make that too 
gross. J 

Good Cactus Dahlias.— Would you kindly tell 
me through the medium of your valuable paper the 
names of the best two dozen Cactus Dahlias and mode of 
culture ?—II. B. S. 

[Good varieties are Purity, white; Prince of J 
Yellows; Mayor Tuppenny, apricot; Uncle 
Tom, maroon ; Britannia, salmon ; J. F. Hud¬ 
son, claret-red ; Lucius, orange-red ; Mary 
Service, heliotrope; Mrs. John Goddard, 


so as to wash the goodness out of the manure 
down to the roots. ] 

Pink Mrs. Sinkins failing (C . N.).— 

There is something either very deficient in your 
soil, or the plants have practically exhausted 
it. It is possible both plants and soil are 
more or less worn out. The remedy is a 
fresh spot and immediate replanting, first 
digging the soil IS inches deep, working in some 
old manure, and, if possible, old mortar 
rubbish. It is clear from your description of 
the plants that the latter need renovating, and 
had the question been submitted to us in the 
autumn instead of at this season, we should 
have unhesitatingly advised your taking a 
number of the most healthy shoots, stripping 
them from the old plants at the junction of 
growth known as the “heel,” and inserting 
such growths quite finely in the newly-dug 
soil, and right up to the leafy portion. Indeed, 
you may do this now, but you will get no 
flowers this season, though you may establish 



Camellia Chandleri elegan*. 


crimson-scarlet; Lord Roberts, white; Mrs. 
J. J. Cnwe, soft yellow ; Lyric, bronzy-red ; 
J. W. Wilkinson, rosy-crimson ; C’has. Wood- 
bridge, crimson : Countess of Lonsdale, apricot- 
salmon ; Bessie Mitchell, soft salmon : Delight, 
magenta; Innovation, red, tipped w'hite; 
Rosine, rose ; Up-to-Dato, salmon-red ; Mrs. 
Carter Page, velvety-crimson; Cornucopia, 
reddish-salmon ; Galliard, bright red ; and The 
Clown, brick-red, tipped white. Any Dahlia 
specialist could doubtless supply all the above 
in the form of sturdy young plants ready for 
planting out at the end of May. The ground 
should have been well trenched and manured 
during the winter, and just prior to planting 
fork in some well-decayed manure. Dahlias 
require to be firmly staked, the branches, as the 
plants grow, being moderately thinned and 
securely tied up. If the weather is dry during 
the summer, water freely and give occasional 
doses of liquid-manure, or mulch the quarter 
in which they are growing, and water freely 


the plants for another year. No plants are 
more easily kept in vigour than garden Pinks, 
and if a few cuttings were put in in August 
each year—cuttings similar to those described— 
and planted out when rooted in freshly-tilled 
soil, vou need have no fear of securing a good 
supply of useful flowers from year to year. 
The onlv advantage of cutting back the plants 
would be that of securing shorter and more 
tufted growth for early autumn division. 
This may be done, at the same time using the 
tops as already directed. The lawn weed will 
require close application to clear it out root 
and branch. Tnis should be started at once in 
earnest, and presently sow Grass seed in the 
bare places. 


Coelogyne cristata.-I enclose a photograph of 
Coelogyne cristate grown in my greenhouse, which is only 
(-lightly heated during winter, as showing how well it has 
flowered under these conditions. It carries twenty-three 
flower spikes, bearing three to six blooms each.— Helen 

0m^m c ofiMois at 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CAMELLIA. 

I* bygone days Camellias were more generally 
grown than they are now, and for this the 
vagaries of fashion must be held accountable, 
as the present neglect is certainly not owing to 
any lack of benuty in the plants, for, irrespec¬ 
tive of flowers, they are all very ornamental 
evergreen shrubs. It has been stuted more 
than once that the hard, formal outline of the 
flower has had a great deal to do with its 
unpopularity, but this scarcely holds good, as 
there are manj* varieties against, which the 
charge of formality cannot l>o brought, notably 
that herein illust rated—C. t 'handleri elegans 
a very old variety, named in honour of. Mr. 
Chandler, a noted florist of Vauxhall in the 
first half of the ll>th century. The 


•Selection of Varieties. —Where only a few 
good and distinct varieties are needed the 
following can bo well recommended : Alba 
plena, double white; Augustina Superba, 
pink ; Bonomiana, white, flaked crimson ; 
Chandleri elegans, bright rose; Contessa 
Lavinia Maggi, white, flaked carnation ; 
Countess of Orkney, white, flaked carmine ; 
Donkelaari, semi double crimson, sometimes 
marked white; C. H. Hovey, dark velvety 
crimson ; C. M. Hovey, scarlet - crimson ; 
Jubilee, pink ; Lady Hume's Blush, a pretty 
blush flower, distinct from all ; Mathotiana, 
red; Mathotiana alba, white; Mine. A. Ver- 
schaflelt, white, tinged red; Princess Bac- 
chiocci, crimson, striped white ; Rafia, deepest, 
crimson; Tricolor, pink, red, and white; and 
Wilderi, rich pink. 

The following varieties have single or slightly 


supplies the Tea of commerce, but as a flower 
ing shrub its merits are much below those 
previously mentioned. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Palms In bad condition.—I have some Fan- 
leaved Balms, which look in a very unhealthy state. I 
have had them repotted, as the pots they were in were 
tightly packed with a mass of roots. The Palm leaves are 
a jellowish-green, and the tips brown. Are they likely to 
recover? They have been carefully washed, as I wish to 
Bave them, if possible, being tine plants.— C \sa. 

[When the leaves of Palms aro allowed to got 
yellow it takes some time to restore them to 
their normal green state. As you have potted 
yours, they should be encouraged in every way 
to root and grow freely. This is best effected 
by keeping them in a structure where a gentlo 
heat and fairly moist atmosphere are main¬ 



genus Camellia contains altogether 
about a dozen species, but nearly 
all the garden forms are varieties 
of C. japonica, which in its normal 
state bears a single red flower. 

Throughout a considerable portion 
of Southern Japan the Camellia is 
a common forest plant, varying in 
height, according to the locality 
in which it occurs, from a yard 
to 30 feet or 40 feet. Under culti¬ 
vation many forms, of the flower 
occur, thus some are of a hard, 
symmetrical shape, others have 
the outside row of petals of the 
normal form, the centre of the 
flower being filled with small 
petaloid segments, which class is 
usually known as Anemone - 
flowered, and, thirdly, the purely 
single blossoms, consisting of but 
one row of petals and a central 
tuft of stamens. 

Cflttre. —The cultural require¬ 
ments of the Camellia are not at 
all exacting, and they may be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in pots, tubs, or 
planted out in the greenhouse. 

One advantage possessed by those 
grown in pots or tubs is that after 
the year’s growth is matured they 
may be stood out-of doors in a 
partially shaded position till the 
autumn nights grow cold. A 
suitable compost lor Camellias in 
general i3 from one-half to two- 
thirds (according to its consis¬ 
tency) of good fibrous loam, and 
the remainder fibrous peat, with a 
liberal sprinkling of rough sand. 

Potting, if necessary, should be 
done directly after the flowering 
season, but on this point it should 
be borne in mind that annual 
repotting is, in the case of the 
Camellia, by no means neces¬ 
sary—that is, after it has passed 
the' young stage; indeed, large specimens 
may be kept in health for years without 
disturbance at the rooks, in which case an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure and soot- 
water during the growing season is beneficial. 
When potting, thorough drainage is very 
necessary, for when in full growth the Camellia 
needs to be freely watered, and at the same 
time stagnant moisture is very injurious. 
Apart from growing in hush form, somo of the 
varieties of Camellia are well suited for clothing 
tho back wall of a greenhouse, as the rich 
shining green leaves are highly ornamental at 
nil seasons, and when studded with flowers 
doubly so. Again, the Camellia is, taken 
altogether, fur hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, and in the southern parts of England at 
least it may, in sheltered positions, be planted 
out with confidence. 

Propag ation. —The propagation of Camellias 
is a stumbling block to amateurs in general, 
ns they strike only with very great difficulty 
from cuttings and are usually grafted on to 
seedling stocks of the typical Camellia japonica. 
It is at nest a delicate operation, the carrying 
out of which was shown by moans of illustra¬ 
tions in Hardening Illustrated for April 19th 
last, page 102. As different appliances are 
needed to carryout this operation successfully, 
the better way is to get-young thrifty plants 
from a reliable nurseryman aricfjjf ro 


semi-double flowers 
Hotoke, white : Jupiter, rose-pink ; Lady Ardi 
laun, white, Anemone centre ; Mars, rosy-red 

_, The Daimyo, crimson 

The Mikado, crimson, marked white: and 
Waltham Glory, bright red. Of other species 
mention may be made of 

C. RETICULATA, a delightfully informal flower 
as may be seen by the illustration given here 
with. The colour of this is a bright reddish- 
rose. It differs from C. japonica in the leaves 
being of a dull (not shining) green, while the 
flowers are the largest of any, being frequently 
from 0 inches to 7 inches in diameter. It is a 
native of China, is as hardy as the other kinds, 
and in the case of a large specimen stands 
forth when in full flower as second to no other 
Camellia in cultivation. 

Camellia Sasanqua.— This is a free-growing 
shrub with far more slender branches tnan tho 
others. The leaves are from U inches to 
k 2 inches long and about 1 inch broad, while 
the flowers are usually less than a couple of 
inches across. In the typical kind the flowers 
are of a deep rose, but there are forms with 
white and pirti coloured blossoms. This species 
commences to flower in November, so that it is 
over bofore the others expand. Of the remain¬ 
ing species the best known is 
Camellia Tiiea, and, from an economic 
standpoint, the most important of all, as it 


tained. Frequent syringing is also very bene¬ 
ficial. The plants must aLo bo shaded from 
direct sunshine. When the roots take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil a little weak soot-water 
occasionally will be of service, but, as above 
state!, it will be a long timo before they 
thoroughly recover from the check they have 
experienced. ] 

The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum arabicum) —I would esteem it a great favour if you 
would be so good as to furni-h me through the medium 
of your valuable piper with instructions as to the time of 
planting, cultivation, etc.. of Ornithogalum arabicum 
(S-ar of Bethlehem)? CjuM it be grown suc cessfully in 
thi9 district in the open ?— Midlothian. 

[Being a native of Southern Europe and 
North Africa, this must be regarded a9 a tender 
or greenhouse plant, though in some of the 
mildest localities in the southern coast countias 
it may be grown well in the open air. It is at 
the boat a very capricious plant, and has a way 
of remaining dormant for a year or two that 
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is, the bulbs remain sound and healthy, but 
send up no leaves. Often this is the result of 
not allowing the bulbs to become absolutely 
dry. This plant must get no water from the 
time the growth of one season is matured until 
it shows signs of growth the following spring. 
To keep the bulbs in the pots in a greenhouse 
and not water them is not sufficient; they 
should be kept in a dry atmosphere, and if 
baked in the sun so much the better. Autumn 
is the best time to get bulbs, and when potted 
keep dry till the spring. When they begin to 

f row give plenty of water, with occasional 
oses of liquid-manure. The most satisfactory 
way of growing this is in a frame from whicn 
frost can be excluded, especially if one can 
have dozens of bulb9 in a mass.] 

Growing Epiphyllums.— Will you kindly tell me 
the beat potting’ soil lor Epiphyllums, and if they should 
at any time of the year be kept dry, and what temperature 
is best ?- R, W. L. 

[After the flowering season is over, the plants 
should be kept drier at the roots, ana in a 
somewhat lower temperature. Potting i 9 best 
done in March or April, a suitable compost 


and with the exception of some of the leaves turning 
yellow it appears to be perfectly healthy.—J krsey 
CRAPAl’D. 

[The above is the name of your plant, and the 
actual season of blooming is during the spring 
months, but occasionally flowers are produced 
during the winter. After the blossoms are past, 
the plants may be cut back if required, when 
they will break out and grow’ away freely. By 
July the plants may be stood outdoors in a 
sunny spot, as on the proper ripening of the 
wood depends the future display of bloom. The 
Sparmannia is a gross feeder, and when stood 
outdoors especial care must be paid to water 
ing, as it quickly suffers if neglected. Weak 
manure - water once a fortnight is very 
beneficial. Before the autumn frosts come you 
must take it back to the greenhouse. A soil 
composed of two parts loam to one of leaf- 
mould will suit it well.] 

Increasing the Norfolk Pine.-4 have two 
Araucaria exceUa in pote in my conservatory. They are 
about twelve years old, and are now getting rather un¬ 
sightly, owing to the lower branches becoming brown and 
legey. I think of taking cuttings off them, and should be 
glad if you would give instructions in your columns ae 



Cypripedium insigne Chantini. 


bting two-thirds good yellow loam to one-third 
poundea brick-rubble and soft bricks, with 
plenty of sand. If the loam is very heavy you 
might add a little leaf-mould. When potting, 
press the soil down firmly, and stake carefully 
to prevent the branches snapping off. After 
potting keep the plants a little warmer, and 
syringe occasionally to encourage a free growth. 
See, too, that the drainage is good. As the 
plants increase in size they may remain for 
years without potting, provided the drainage 
is all right. Such plants will be benefited by 
a little feeding in the shape of weak liquid- 
manure during the growing season and just 
before the flowers open. After the growth has 
been completed remove the plants to a sunny 
greenhouse to ripen the wood and set the 
flower-buds, giving them somewhat less water 
than when in full growth. The earliest may 
be taken into a little heat by the middle of 
September, and if a few at a time are so treated 
a succession of bloom can be kept up.] 

African Hemp (Sparmannia africana).—Kindly 
name the plant of which a eprav is enclosed, and aho give 
infractions for treatment? The plant from which the 
specimen is taken is about G feet high, and is now in full 
b'oom, but many of the leases are turning yellow. It is 
in a 10 inch pot, where ft has ^£n for aj>opt f^ur years, 
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soon as possible. Would the side branches do, or only the 
top shoots ? I >o the cuttings require to be taken off with a 
heel? Should the cuttings be put in a hot frame in sand 
(I have a stove) or in a cool place?—N orfolk Pink. 

[Take the tops off and insert them in pots of 
very sandy soil, afterwards watering them and 
standing in a cool frame. The taking off of the 
tops will cause the plants to produce a number 
of growths that may be afterwards used as 
cuttings.] 

Echeveria Purpusil.—I am obliged by your post 
card enquiry. The plant I refer to is not Echeveria 
Peacockii, but K. Purpusii. I believe the plant is from 
the mountains in Eucador, and is thus described . 
“ Echeveria Purpusii produces handsome white-powdered 
foliage, surmounted by deep red orange-centred flowers.” 
I raised several plants from a packet of seed about five 
years ago, but they did not) transplant into small pots at 
all satisfactorily, and 1 have now only two of them left. 
These plants rest during our summer (much like what 
show Auriculas do during the winter months), and begin 
growing again in September. They do not, unfortunately, 
increase iu size, ana althojgh bo old, one plant ha9 one 
and the other two rosettes, and neither has flowered. 
They have been grown mostly in a cool-house, standing 
them in the open during the summer months I am 
afraid, unless the culture has been in fault, that this plant 
will not be of much value. It may, perhaps, do better 
when more acclimatised.— J. Wilson. 

[We do nob know the plant spoken of, but it 
is thus referred to in the last supplement of 


the “Dictionary of Gardening”: “Cotyledon 
pulverulentum. Flowers pale scarlet or coral 
colour. May. Leaves spathulate, acuminate, 
very powdery ; those of the stem gradually 
diminishing. Stem 2 feet to 3 feet high. Cali¬ 
fornia. Syn. Echeveria farinosa (of gardens). 
Cotyledon Purpusii is closely related to C. 

E ulverulenta (Echeveria farinosa of gardens), 
ut differs in having narrow, angled, pyra¬ 
midal, red flowers. Sierra Nevada, 1896. Syn. 
Echeveria Purpusii.” Like many other plants 
from that region it is in all probability not 
very amenable to cultivation in this country.] 
Cannas after blooming.— Kindly tell me in 
your next issue how to treat Cann&9 after blooming? 
Should the bulbs be repotted immediately, or left to rest 
awhile, and, if so, for how long? Small tubers have sprung 
from the large ones. Should they be separated and 
planted again at once, and will they bloom in the course 
of the summer ?—E. R. W. 

[Cannas usually bloom more or less through¬ 
out the summer, but we presume your question 
refers to some plants that have just flowered. 
If so, your better way will l>e not to rest them 
at all now, but as in all probability the pots 
are full of roots they may have a shift into 
larger ones. Cannas need liberal treatment, 
hence a good compost for them is two-thirds 
loam to one-third well-decayed manure, with a 
little sand. The small shoots may be allowed 
to remain. Thus treated your Cannas will 
push up strong shoots, and should flower well 
during the summer.] 

A home made propagator.— In a pre¬ 
vious issue of Gardening Illustrated, the 
way to make a home-made propagator was 
given thus: “Take two tins, one 10 inches 
| and the other 14 inches in diameter and about 
6 inches deep. Place an inch of crocks in 
larger tin and stand smaller tin on them. 
Then fill in water to circulate all round inner 
tin. Place lamp under.” This I have done 
and maintained heat 78 degs. to 80 degs. and 
plunged pots with cuttings in Cocoa-fibre, but 
1 it is not satisfactory. All the cuttings are 
going yellow and leaves die off. All shaded 
from sun a9 advised and a regular temperature 
maintained. Can you explain the cause of 
failure ?— Amateur, Jlagley. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYRIPEDIUM INSIGNE CHANTINI. 
This variety has no distinguishing marks to 
divide it from the older and better known 
plant C. insigne punctatum-violaceum. It is 
one of the oldest and still one of the best 
varieties of the popular species C. insigne. 
Native of the mountainous districts of India, 
Assam, etc., at a high altitude C. insigne is 
one of the most suitable species for cool-house 
culture, and, therefore, it cannot be too highly 
recommended for amateurs. The plants can 
be had as imported plants or from almost any 
nurseryman in the country for a moderate out¬ 
lay. The species is exceedingly variable, and 
among plants of recent introduction thero 
have appeared variations from the lovely 
1 yellow and white C. i. Sandera* to the dark 
and gigantic C. i. Harefield Hall variety, 
which was recently figured in Gardening. 
One of the chief recommendations of C. insigne 
lies in the fact that it flowers in the months of 
November, December, and January, and last¬ 
ing for weeks in perfection, it gives a good 
display of bloom at a season when most other 
flowers are scarce. The plants are of easy 
cultivation, requiring a temperature of 50degs. 
to 55 degs. during winter. During the growing 
season they require an abundant supply of 
water, and must not be allowed to remain dry 
for any length of time at any season of the 
i year. The potting compost should consist of 
j fibrous loam, peat, and leaf soil, with sufficient 
rough sand to maintain the compost in a 
porous state. A little chopped Sphagnum 
1 may be added and the surface covered with 
a layer of Sphagnum. The plants like an 
abundance of clear light, but must be protected 
I from the scorching rays of the sun during the 
hottest months of the year. H. J. C. 


Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade , 
will kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to set interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate , if they will kindly strut 
them to~ovr office in as good a si-ait ns possible. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TWENTY EARLY-FLOWERING KINDS. 

Woi'LD yon kindly give me a short list of early Chrysan¬ 
themums for outside garden—say 10 singles, 10 doubles ? 
I like the singles best, and white is the colour I like best. 
I do not care if they are old or new sorts, as long as they 
are the best.— Early Bird. 

[Your letter asks for an equal number of 
singles and double sorts, but as there are no 
really early-flowering single varieties in general 
cultivation, we have compiled in the subjoined 
list ten Pompon varieties and ten Japanese 
kinds :— 

Japanese kinds. 

Goacher’s Crimson.— Large flower, crimson, 
with golden reverse. Height about 3 feet. 
October. 

Chateau St. Victor. — A free-flowering 
amaranth kind. Height 3 feet. September. 

Horace Martin. —The loveliest golden- 
yellow. Very free, bushy and sturdy. Height 
about 24 feet. September and October. 

Market White.—A pure whito sort. Free 
and sturdy'. Height about 24 feet. Late 
September and October. 

Madame Casimir Pkriek.—A rose tinted 


The plant is a profuse bloomer. Height 
18 inches. In flower in September. 

Mrs. E. Stacey - .—-A deep apricot-coloured 
sport from Mr. Selly, and possessing all the 
good points of the parent variety. 

Mme. E. Lefokt. —A free flowering kind. 
Colour orange and amber. Height about 2 feet. 
September and early October. 

Longfellow. —A good white-flowered kind, 
having blooms of capital size. Height about 
2.4 feet. In flower August and September. 

‘Anastasia. — This is a profuse bloomer. 
Colour light purple, tipped gold. Height 
rather more than a foot. September and 
October. 

Mme. Jollivart. —Though an old variety, 
this is still highly regarded for border displays. 
Colour blush - white. Bushy and sturdy. 
Height about 18 inches. September. 

Mrs. Culi.isgford. —One of the handsomest 
Pompons. The blooms are large, and also 
freely developed on a plant with a bushy habit 
of growth. White. Height 24 feet. In flower 
late September and October. 

Miss Davis. —This is a lovely soft pink sport 
from Mrs. Cullingford, and except for its colour 
is identical with the parent variety'. E. G. 


treated in the same manner with equally good 
results. If you have a cold-frame we should 
advise you to make use of this for a time if 
you desire to commence operations at once. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

RED-BERRIED MISTLETOE (VISCUM 
CRUCIATUM.) 

That there are forms of Mistletoe with red 
berries, either belonging to the genus Viscum 
or the allied Loranthus, is well known to 
dwellers in warmer climates, but owing to the 
difficulty attending their culture, one rarely 
has an opportunity in this country of seeing 
them in a living state. The species herein 
figured, Viscum cruciatum, was, however, in 
full berry last year at Kow, and proved to bo 
an object of considerable attraction. The 
plants (the male and female of which aro dis¬ 
tinct from each other) were both growing as 
parasites on the Olive, hence the protection of 
a greenhouse was necessary' for their successful 
culture. Though Viscum cruciatum is a very 
rare plant, and impossible to obtain from nur¬ 
series or dealers of any kind, it is, from its 



The Red-berried Mistletoe (Viscum cruciatum). From a photograph by Geo. A. Champion. 
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flower on creamy r -ground. Plant is free- 
flowering and robust. Height 2.$ feet. August 
and September, 

Parisiana.— Good individual flowers, though 
not borne very freely. Pure white. Height 
about 3 feet. August and September. 

Ralph Curtis. -A very free-flowering kind, 
bushy and sturdy. Height about 2£ feet. 
September and October. Colour cream. 

Orange Masse. —Another exceedingly free- 
flowering kiud. Bushy and sturdy. Height 
about 4 feet. Colour bronzy-orange. October. 

Mme. Marie Masse — A very free-flowering 
kind. Sturdy and bushy. Height about 
24 feet. Colour lilac-mauve. Iu flower Sep¬ 
tember and October. 

Notaire Groz —A chaste and beautiful 
silvery mauve-pink flower, seen to advantage 
when not disbudded. Height about 4 feet. 
October sees this variety in perfection. 

Pompon kinds. 

Alice Butcher. — A pretty orange - red 
hybrid Pompon. Free flowering. Height about 
24 feet. September and October. 

Lyon.—T his is the parent of the first-Damed 
sort, and except for its ro3y-purple colour is 
identical with that variety'. 

Mr Selly.— A lovely blush coloured sort. 
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Dividing old stools of the Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums ( T. O. Jl). 

I —It is an undoubted advantage to possess a 
cool greenhouse in which fresh stock can be 
, raised in the early months of each succeeding 
year, but you and other readers need not des¬ 
pair of increasing your stock of plants because 
I you have not the advantage of the glass-house 
referred to. Plants of the early-flowering 
kinds may be divided quite easily, although 
some varieties are far easier to manage than 
others. Those which develop numerous under¬ 
ground sucker-like growths take more kindly 
to this treatment than any others. That ideal 
plant for outdoor display, Mme. Marie Masse, 
and its sports Ralph Curtis, Crimson Marie 
I Masse, Rabbie Burns, and Horace Margin may 
1 kj divided up into many pieces with ease If 
lifted with care, the sucker-like growths may 
each be detached with numerous roots adher¬ 
ing, and if these pieces be replanted firmly 
there is no reason why they should not progress 
satisfactorily. The base of the plant may also 
be cut through, with a strong and sharp knife, 
into a few larger pieces, and these will quickly 
make capital plants. Mychett Pink, Ryecroft 
Beauty', Anastasia, Mile. Guindudeau and its 
sport Eva Williams, Flora, and Francois 
Vuillermet are a few varieties which may be 


affinities and the localities in which it occurs, of 
great interest to everyone. The following 
extract from an article ny Sir Joseph Hooker 
in the Botanical Mayazim, in which publica¬ 
tion it was figured last April, is very interest¬ 
ing : 

“ Viscum cruciatum appears to be a common plant in 
Granada, growing usually on Olive-trees, which it eome- 
tinies injures and sterilises ; but it also recurs on Crataegus, 
Populus alba, and Pinus Pinaster. In Syria, Post, iu his 
excellent ‘ Flora of Syria,’ gives as its range Central and 
Southern Palestine, where I have myeelf collected it on 
Olive-trees, and there are specimens in the Kew Herbarium 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, from the Temple area in 
Jerusalem, from Nablous, and from MoaS. As in Spain, 
so in Syria, it sometimes is found on a Craticgus. 

As will be seen by the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, Viscum cruciatum bears a general 
resemblance to our native Mistletoe, the main 
points of difference being the larger size of the 
male flowers, but particularly in the colour of 
the berries, which are of a dull red tint. As 
our common Mistletoe is now readily propa¬ 
gated artificially' (at one time considered such 
a difficult matter), perhaps the day may come 
when the various parasitical plants of other 
countries may prove more amenable to culti¬ 
vation than they aro at present. X. 

Topiary work.—I should he glad of any informa¬ 
tion respecting cutting plants cr topiary work-a shrub 
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of Box, for instance, to form a ball or a cube ? Must a 
frame be made of the desired form within which it 
should be cut 1— S. O.ryllk. 

LNo, we think the frame would be of little use. We also 
venture the hope that you will take the trouble to see a 
naturally-grown wild plant, and how much more graceful 
it is than any artificially-cut tree.—K d.J 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Tuberous Begonias will 
now bo making rapid progress, and may, as 
soon as the pot3 are filled with roots, have a 
shift into the pots in which they are to flower. 
Younger plants may also be shifted on to 
flower in succession. To do these well they 
should have for a time more warmth than is 
afforded in the conservatory. They can be 
removed to the latter house when the flowers 
are expanding. Gloxinias and Streptoc&rpi 
will do very well in the conservatory when 
coming into flower, but at present they are 
better in a warm house where moisture is freely 
used iu the atmosphere and a thin shade usea 
during hot weather. There are many bright 
sunny days now when tender-leaved things will 
want a little shade. When only a few plants 
are distressed by the hot summer a sheet of 
thin paper laid on them will be sufficient. It 
is easily applied and quickly removed when no 
longer required. White flowers are required 
for Easter. These will include Spir.vas, 
Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Arum Lilies, 
Lilium Harrisi, Azaleas, and Lily of the Valley. 
Clematis iudivisa is a free growing, pretty 
climbing plant at this season. This makes a 
pretty plant with a singlo stem trained up 
3 feet or so aud the shoots pinched in to form 
a round head, then permitted to grow freely 
and placed out of doors to ripen in August. 
Nice plants may be grown in 6-inch pots. Hy¬ 
drangea Thomas Hogg makes neat specimens 
in fi-inch pots; the flower heads are not so large 
as in the pink-flowered H. japonica. To obtain 
the blue tint in the flowers of the last named 
iron filings should be mixed with the soil when 
the last shift is given. I have occasionally 
securad the bluo tint in the flowers by potting 
in peat. Bulbs after flowering should be 
hardened off in cold-frame and then planted 
out. They will not bo of much use for 
forcing again, but they will flower freely out¬ 
side, and if there is no room in the borders, 

I ilant in the shrubbery or on the margin of the 
awn. Hardy bulbs may bo used freely in the 
Grass under trees, especially Crocuses, Snow¬ 
drops, and Narcissi. These can scarcely be 
wrongly planted if grouped thickly among 
trees or on the margins of tho shrubber}’. All 
plants in pots will now require more water, 
and weak liquid-manure may be given to 
plants which have filled the jiots with roots. 
Very little firo will be required now, and more 
ventilation should be given. >C>uassia extract 
makes a cheap syringing mixture for green fly. 

Stove —Young growing specimens should 
be shifted on before they get pot-bound. At 
the same time, before the shift is given, the 
roots should have pretty well occupied all the 
soil. A good number of winter-flowering 
soft stuff will have its origin in the stove, or, 
at least, in a house or pit where a temperature 
of 60 degs. at night can be obtained. Usually 
where many stove plants are grown there is 
more than one house, and the young things 
fresh from tho propagating-liouse can be kept 
a little closer at first than would be desirable 
where the specimen plauts are grown. As soon 
as the cuttings in a pot are rooted they should 
be potted oft into single pots and kept warm 
ana shaded from bright sunshine until estab¬ 
lished, as the more light and air that can be 
given so much stronger will the growth be. 
This is the season for propagating all kinds of 
plants that may be required for next winter’s 
decoration. One of the most useful classes of 
plants is the fibrous-rooted Begonias, and the 
best of them are Begonia Gloire do Lorraine and 
its varieties. Cuttings of the young growths will 
root quickly now, and when rooted should be 
grown on in heat till some size has been 
gained. Poinsettias which have had a period 
of rest should be induced to break into growth, 
and when the young shoots are 2 inches long 
insert singly in thumb-pots filled with sandy 
peat, and plunge in brisk heat. 

North house.— In every plant-growing 
establishment there should be a north house 


for rot&rding purposes. To the exhibitor this 
is indispensable, and to those who do not 
exhibit there are times when the season of 
Azaleas and other plants may be prolonged by 
•lacing them in a house with a north aspect, 
iuch houses are, of course, lean-to, and may 
appropriately be placed at the back of a late 
vinery or Peach-house. 

Late Grapes.— These are now’ started 
into growth, and the surplus shoots should be 
removed. It is a mistake to spare fuel at the 
beginning of the season. Tho same tempera¬ 
ture should bo maintained as if the Grapes 
w r ere being actually forced. Of course, when 
the hot weather comes tires may be slackened 
or the red-spider may give trouble. The same 
attention should be given to late houses as 
early ones. 

Cold-frames. —The forwardest bedding 
plants may soon go into cold-frames. With a 
mat over them at night they will be perfectly 
safe. Chrysanthemums will be quite safe in 
cold-frames now, and in the daytime the venti¬ 
lation should be as free as possible. By 
moving the hardiest things to cold-frames tho 
houses will be so far cleared as to permit of the 
Tomatoes being planted. The frames in which 
Violets have been planted may be utilised for 
this and other purposes. 

Cucumbers. —Light top-dressings of good 
chopped turf and manure will be useful now, 
but watch against the introduction of wire- 
w’orm, or that greater pest the eel-worm 
Cucumbers, like Tomatoes, must have every¬ 
thing fresh and sweet, and if one cannot build 
new nouses w r e must do everything possible to 
make the old house suitable by fresh paint and 
limew’ash. Cucumbers do not require a very 
largo root-run, but it should consist of the best 
possible material. I ha\e know'll growers, to 
save expense, uso some of the old compost a 
second time, but this does not pay. The small 
quantity of soil which a Cucumber plant 
requires should be the best old turf and old 
manure. Top dressings may include a little 
dissolved bones or some chemical manure, 
either in soil or water. The temperature 
should never fail below 65 degs. 

Window garden. — This is the sea¬ 
son when Palms, Rubbers, aud Ferns begin to 
show tho effect of the winter’s hard work, 
especially where gas is burned. Many people 
give their plants too much w’ater in winter and 
make the soil sour. Others simply water on 
the surface without moistening the lower 
roots. All these errors should be rectified 
iv, and all plants which require it he 
repotted, and even where a plant does not 
require re^tting, the drainage should be 
examined, ami clean pots, where possible, 
substituted for tho old, dirty ones. 

Outdoor garden. -This is a good time 
to sow' hardy annuals, and ground which has 
been broken up during winter is now in good 
condition for sowing. There is plenty of 
shovy things to select from among the 
Godetias, Clarkias, Candytufts, Nemophilas, 
Tropioolums, ('hrysanthemums, Calliopsis, 
Sw’eet Sultans. Phacelia campanularia is a 
pretty dw r arf blue flowered annual. Bartonia 
aurea is a showy yellow’ - flowered plant. 
Poppies are very bright for the time they last. 
A group among the shrubs, with the Evening 
Primrose and w'hite Foxgloves, is charming for 
distant effect. Salpiglossis grandiflora and 
Sweet Scabious are very effective in the 
garden, and to have them early sow now under 
glass, and prick out when" large enough. 
There will, of course, be Sweet Peas and 
Mignonette, and if other fragrant flowers are 
wanted, sow the Night-scented Stock. German 
Ten-week Stocks and Asters will be raised 
under glass w’ith Marigolds, Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Indian Pinks. A very 
pretty garden miy be obtained from annuals 
alone, including the hardy and half-hard}' 
kinds. A few’ of the Ornamental Grasses and 
Es’erlastings should be included. Stir the soil 
when the surface is dry among beds of Violas 
aud other spring flow’ers. Finish pruning 
Roses, as tho growth is very forward, ana 
plant Carnations and Picotees. Hollyhocks 
j nd other perennials should be planted. 

Fruit garden —For the moment, now 
that the pruning and training are finished, the 
wc rk among hardy fruits is not quite so urgent. 


If grafting has to be done, the sap is rapidly 
rising, and the wood in a condition for work¬ 
ing. The stock should be in advance of the 
scion, and that is the reason why w-e wait 
till tho sap is in full flow upw'ards. The hoe 
should be used freely among Strawberries to 
kill the annual weeds, and for this reuson the 
surface should be well stirred. Chemical manure 
may be used where necessary among Straw- 
benies, and be hoed in. Dissolved bones form 
an excellent dressing for fruit land whero 
support is needed. A close watch should be 
kept upon Peach-trees on walls. Very often 
the green flv makes its appearance before the 
blossoms fall. The best remedy is Tobacco- 
powder, and it may be used if required before 
the blossoms lose their freshness, but the appli¬ 
cation need not be a heavy one—just a mere 
dusting with one of the elastic distributors will 
suffice to destroy the few’ insects yet present. 
Indoors there is daily work among Vines, 
Peaches, and other forced fruits. The regula¬ 
tion of the young grow’th is work which canuot 
without injury be postponed. Melons will do 
very well in frames on a well-made hot-bed 
now'. 

Vegetable garden.—I have had very 
good crops of Potatoes from May-planted 
tubers, but a good deal depends upon the con 
dition of tho land and the character of the 
season. I think on average land the middle of 
April is a good time to plant. Of course, on 
warm, sunny borders early Potatoes may be 
planted in February and again in March, and 
when tho plants work through something may 
be done to shelter the young tops, but on a 
large scale this could not be done. This is why 
I sdiall not be in a hurry to plant the mail' 
crop. All kinds of seeds can be sown now. 
Carrots may bo got in when the land is in good 
condition. James's Scarlet Intermediate is the 
most jiopular Carrot for the garden. Sow in 
drills 15 inches apart, and thin to 6 inches to 
obtain good clean stuff. No ono w'ho has had 
experience sows tap rooted plants in freshly 
manured land, but a little artificial may be 
sown in the drills w’ith the seeds—just enough 
to strengthen the voung plants and induce an 
early start. Dissolved bones do very well for 
all root crops, including Potatoes. In warm 
situations Asparagus is coming through. Wo 
have scattered a little long litter over the beds 
to shelter the young grass from frost. 

E. Hobday. 
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THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 5th —Dustings of air-slacked lime 
have been used on damp mornings where Hugs 
are giving trouble. Made a new* plantation of 
Globe Aitichokes Sowed main crop of Inter¬ 
mediate ( arrots, and sowed Capsicums, Basil, 
and New’ Zealand Spinach in heat. Pricked 
off Cauliflowers, some in heat, and planted out 
others from frames. Rubbed oft' sido shoots 
from Tomatoes in early house, and tied up 
leaders. Sowed Chervil. 

April Oth .—Potted off late-struck Geranium 
cuttiDgs. Potted Tuberous Begonias from 
boxes. Sowed more Cucumber seeds, including 
some for open air, also Vegetable Marrow-s. 
Mushroom-beds in house are examined often, 
and produce gathered and beds watered with 
some stimulant in the water, sometimes salt, 
at others guano. Manure is now' being col 
lected for open-air beds. Gave Asparagus 
plantation a dressing of nitrate of soda. Sowed 
hardy annuals in beds and borders. 

April 7th — Some grafting has been done, 
chiefly Apples and Pears. Several old trees 
headed down, and grafts of Bismarck and 
Lane's Prince Albert inserted. Earliest Pota¬ 
toes in frames are ready for digging. When 
cleared frames will be used for sowing Stocks 
and Asters Ground has beeu prepared for 
autumn-struck cuttings of Violets for planting 
in frames in September. Sowed Celery out¬ 
side for late planting. These plants will not 
bolt so soon as those raised in heat. 

April 8th. —Dressed gravel walks and roads 
with weed killer. One dressing a year if 
applied in dry weather suffices to keep gravel 
perfectly clean. Lawns are mown weekly now’ 
and the roller used after rain. French Beans 
have been moved from forcing-houses, the 
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supply uow coming from warm pits, Planted 
Cucumbers in warm - houses. Top - dressed 
Melons in house with heavy loam and dissolved 
bOQ68. 

April 9th. —Pricked off Brussels Sprouts and 
Leeks sown under glass. Fortnightly sowings 
will be made now o? Spinach. For the present 
we have plenty of Spinach from the autumn- 
sown plots. Pricked off Ferns from seed- 
boxes to other boxes to get strong. There is a 
good crop of Pterisos of most of the kinds. A 
few plants are shifted on now to produce 
spores towards the end of summer, when air 
can be given freely. Pub in cuttings of Cro 
tons and Dracaenas. 

April 10th. —Sowed Early Milan Turnips. 
Made a further sowing of Winter Greens and 
sowed Chicory to raise roots for forcing. 
Lettuces are sown in small quantities often, 
and previous sowings planted out 1 foot apart. 
Plant out more Asparagus in rows 3 feet apart. 
A close watch is kept upon Peaches on walls. 
If flies are noticed Tobacco powder will be 
used. Planted out in reserve bed a few new 
herbaceous plants purchased. Sowed more 
Sweet Peas. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE WORK IN THE AVIARY. 
In line mild weather hives may be examined to 
ascertain their condition as to quantity 
of stores on hand, if brood rearing has 
commenced, and so forth. When breeding 
commences the brood at first occupies but a 
small circle in the centre of the cluster of 
Bees. As this enlarges brood circles appear 
on the adjoining combs. If fine weather 
should then set in all goes on well, and the 
population of the hive rapidly increases, but 
should cold weather ensue much mischief is 
done, a9 the Bees thereupon are condensed into 
a smaller compass, the consequence being that 
many of the cells containing brood are left 
unprotected and the inmates perish. It is 
well, therefore, in the early spring to encourage 
as little as possible the activity of the Bees, 
and to keep the hives in as quiet a state as 
the weather will permit. Although bright 
sunshine will be sure to call forth the inmates 
in search of spring flowers, and although the 
amount of pollen and honey obtained from 
them may be very limited, it will be sufficient 
to stimulate the Bees to rear brood. When it is 
found that breeding has commenced in a hive 
that is short of stores, feeding must commence 
and be carried on till there is a sufficient 
natural supply of pollen and honey. The food 
should be made in the proportion of three 
l>ounds of sugar to two pints of water. These 
should be boiled together for a few minutes, 
and when cool a tablespoonful of vinegar and 
a pinch of salt added. This syrup must be 
given slowly, beginning with about 3 oz., and 
gradually increasing to about \ lb. per day, 
according to the increase of the colony. Those 
hives containing a good store of food will not 
require feeding, but, of course, the greatest 
care must be taken that no colony be allowed 
to run out of stores, and it should be kept in 
mind that a large amount of food is used in a 
hive when brood rearing is proceeding. 

It takes from six to eight weeks to make a 
colony strong enough to secure full advantage 
from the honey harvest when it arrives. Weak 
stocks can be quickly built up into strong 
colonies if they possess a prolific queen. The 
Bees should be confined to only as many combs 
as they can cover, and be closed in by means 
of the division boards. The combs should con¬ 
tain some sealed stores, and additional ones be 
introduced as required by the increase of the 
Bees. When the colony becomes strong enough 
to cover them a comb or two of brood from a 
strong stock may be supplied. If, on examina¬ 
tion, a colony is found to be queenless, no time 
should be lost in uniting the Bees to a stock 
having a fertile aueen. It cau be done by 
quietly inserting tne combs, with the adhering 
Bee6 on the outsides of the combs of such a 
colony. After the Bee3 have been united a 
little syrup should be supplied by means of a 
bottle-feeder. 

At this season pollen is eagerly collected 
and used by the Bees in the rearing of the 
brood, and where natural pollen canpot be 
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obtained in sufficient quantity, Ton-flour will 
be collected by them. It appears to answer the 
same purpose, and alittlesprinkledintoCrocusos 
and other spring flowers will give the Bees a 
taste for it, when a quantity may be placed 
near the hives on a tray or in an old skep in 
some warm corner. On fine, warm days floor¬ 
boards of hives should be examined, scraped 
and cleansed, and when found to be damp, 
clean dry ones should be substituted, while 
dry, warm quilts should be exchanged for any 
that may have become mouldy, as dampness 
within the hive is very liable to bring about 
disease. When Bees are observed seeking 
water in early spring, it may be concluded that 
breeding ha9 commenced within the hive. It 
is, therefore, advisable to provide water in 
shallow vessels close to the apiary to obviate 
the necessity of the Bees venturing out long 
distances in inclement weather, and, becoming 
chilled, unable to return to the hive. A few 
pieces of wood or cork floating on the water 
will assist the Bees in alighting and prevent 
drowning. S. S. G. 

Cxbriage. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Removal expenses of gardener's furni¬ 
ture.— I have enterci into a new situation os pardener. 
My master agreed to pay half the cost of removing my 
furniture hfre, and if 1 stayed with him six months he 
would pay alL Now he says I am not experienced, and I 
have to leave at the end of my month. I have had 12 
yea re' experience, and have a good character and refer¬ 
ences. Can I claim all my expenses as he has not given 
me a rhance to stay, and can I claim the character he re¬ 
ceived from my last employer when I leave him?—T akrn 
lx. 

[I do not seo that you have any claim for the 
other half cost of removing the furniture. If 
you had given the notice yourself, your master 
could not have compelled you to return the 
half he paid. If the ‘‘character” in question 
was given to yourself, you can compel your 
master to give it up; but if it was sent 
direct by your late employer to your present 
employer, you have no claim upon it.— 
K. C. T.] 

A neighbour’s boundary.—I have bought a 
piece of land bounded by a wall, which, my neighbour 
asserts, belongs to him. Me is a baker, and some of the 
ironwork connected with his oven projects 3 inches on my 
side. Uis roof leans to my side, and some of his spouting 
projects over my side also. He eays that the ironwork 
and the spouting have been there 16 years, and that, as 
these do not project beyond the footings of his wall, he 
has the right to put them there. I am building two 
houses, and the wall of one goes close to his property, and 
I am afraid that if his spout becomes blocked my wall 
will be damp, lias he any right to allow the spout and 
ironwork to remain where these now are ?—J. Y. 

[The question really seems to be whether the 
footings of the wall come into what you con¬ 
sider your ground as far as the spout and iron¬ 
work project. If this be so, I think that by 
twelve years’ adverse possession he has gained 
the right to the ground itself, even though the 
footings were placed in what was then your 
property or tho property of your predecessors 
in title.—K. C. T.] 

A market gardener’s tenancy 

(W. H. M .).—Your father holds a house and 
field on a written agreement for a term not 
stated, but which is said to terminate in 1904. 
If this bo so, no notice from either side will 
then be necessary. You say that in this 
agreement the land is described as “arable 
laud or market gardon,” and so, if the agree¬ 
ment was made subsequently to December 
31st, 1893, your father may claim compensation 
under the Agricultural Holdings Acts for the 
fruit-trees he lias planted and for tho glass¬ 
house and pit-frames he has put down, or he 
may, if he chooses, remove the glasshouse and 
pit-frames instead of claiming compensation 
for them. If the place is sold next month his 
claim must be against the purchaser when he 
leavos.—K. C. T. 


BIRDS. 

Grey Parrot (F. Bridge*).— The bad 
habit of consuming its semi liquid droppings 
arises from thirst; a drink twice a day is not 
sufficient. It is right to restrict the allowance 
of water in the case of newly-imported birds, 
but they should never get less than three 
drinks a day, the water being first made tepid. 
You might now let your Parrot have an un¬ 
limited supply of water, and change the diet. 
Let the staple diet bo boiled Maize, which 


should be wiped dry, adding a little Canary- 
seed, Homp, Millet, or a few Oats from time to 
time. Give now and then apiece of Apple, or 
any fruit that may be in season. A piece of 
dry bread-crust may also be given, but bread 
dipped in tea should never be allowed, neither 
sop of any kind, nor animal food. Coarse grit 
sand should always be available to assist the 
bird in the digestion of its food, and for health¬ 
ful amusement let it have a piece of soft, non¬ 
splintering wood to nibble at, these birds 
being very fond of something on which to 
exercise their powerful beaks. The Maize 
should be prepared daily, as it soon becomes 
sour. The change of diet with plenty of 
water will no doubt put an end to the bad 
habit.—S. S. G. 

Bullfinch ailing (Bearwood ).—You have 
probably been keeping vour Bullfinch in too 
high a temperature, and these birds arc very 
susceptible to the influence of heat, which 
affects them injuriously, they should, there¬ 
fore, never be kept in a high, artificial tempera¬ 
ture. Then you have not been feeding your 
bird judiciously. Tho staple diet should bo 
black Rape-seed, scalded and then rubbed in a 
cloth to dry. To this may bo added Canai y- 
seed in small quantities, with occasionally a 
stalk of ripe Plantain- seed, a few Privet 
berries, a little plain biscuit, a piece of Apple 
or boiled Carrot. A spray of Watercress may 
be given from time to time. You are quite 
right in giving }’our bird some twigs of fruit- 
trees. It is not safe to supply Hemp seed in 
quantity, and it has a tendency to darken the 
plumage; in fact, some Bullfinches have been 
known to become quite black from feeding too 
freely upon this seed. From twelve to twenty 
seeds a day may, howe'er, be given with 
safety. It would bo well to put your bird 
upon short commons for a time, and to avert 
the tits dissolve about two grains of bromide 
of potassium in a little of its drinking water— 
about as much as it will take in one day. 
-S. S. G. 

Mule breeding (Linnet Mule /—Separate 
the Linnet from the hen Canaries, but let him 
remain in sight of them until the middle of 
April, when they maybe placed together again 
with materials for nesting. Feed the Linnet 
on equal parts of English Rape and Canary- 
seed, with just a pinch of Linseed. Two or 
three times a week a little Lettuce-seed may 
be given, also a little Chickweed, the flowering 
tops of Groundsel, or Watercress. Tho stalks 
of ripo Plantain-seed arc excellent for those 
birds, and a few grains of Hemp-seed now and 
then are much appreciated. Food the Canaries 
on their usual diet, adding every other day for 
each bird a small half teaspoonful of egg food, 
composed of hard-boiled egg and powdered 
Osborne biscuit in equal parts. A piece of 
mutton suet, placed between the bars of the 
cage for the birds to peck at, will prove very 
beneficial, as will a piece of Apple now and 
then. If you wish to let several hens fly with 
one or more male birds all together, you must 
let them have a large aviary, or even a small 
room, to ensure success in breeding. Your 
older Linnet would be quite likely to pair with 
one of the hen Canaries. It is very’ raroly that 
a Bullfinch will mate with a Canary.—S. S. G. 

Breeding Goldfinch Mules (G. E. 

Lewis ).—Your Goldfinch being a last year’s 
bird you are not likely to succeed so well as 
you would with an older bird. However, you 
can but try. Keep the Goldfinch in a cage by 
himself, but in sight of the hen Canary, until 
the beginning of May, when they may be placed 
together in the breeding cage, with materials 
for nesting. As soon as Dandelion flowers can be 
obtained let the Goldfinch have a daily supply, 
and vary the diet with Flax, Millet, Maw-seod, 
Groats, and Thistle-seed, with occasionally a 
little hard -boiled egg and bun-crumbs. The 
hen may be treated in respect of diet as in 
Canary breeding. Although two or more hen 
Canaries may’ be placed with one Goldfinch for 
breeding, you haa better uot try more than one 
hen this season, your Goldfinch being young. 
Do not hurry matters, but make sure that the 
Goldfinch is in good breeding condition before 
putting him with the Canary. He should be 
in full and continuous song, and assume the 
amusing rudder-like swaggering of the tail 
peculiar to Goldfinches iu fobust health.— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers arc inserted, in 
Gardbnino free of charge if correspondents fallow these 
rules: All communications > hould be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbnino, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the pajter. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a sepa rate piece of paper, and not more 
than three aucries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in miixd that, as Gardbnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
(pieries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mirul that several specimens 
in different stage* of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspmxdents single specimens of fruits 
for namittg, these, in many cases being unripe and'other¬ 
wise poor. The difference between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, arid these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Heliotropes from seed (Paddy).— Heliotropes are 
not difficult to raise from seed, the mistake on your part 
being io sowing the seed too early, and in too (Treat a heat. 
If the seed had been sown from the middle to the end of 
February in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. the 
young plants would have made sturdy growth, and it is 
not at all likely they would have given any trouble. 

Growths of pot-Roses turning black (Lan).— 
This seems to be a case of unripened wood. You evidently 
did not prune your Roses aright. If they have been in a 
cool-house you could prune now, but cut them back to 
good plump eyes. Had you given us some details as to 
sire of pot-, and when repotted, also age of plants, we 
could have given you fuller information. 

Azalea mollis after flowering (IP. Smith ).— 
When the flowers are over prune back the shoots and 
remove to a cold-frame, giving as much air as possible if 
the weather is not too cold. When the plants have got 
hardened plant them out in a well-prepared bed of peat 
in a fairly shady position, and in dry weather w ater freely. 
During the summer they will make fair headway, and in 
the following year may be lifted and forced into bloom 
again. 

Pelargonium Ivy-leaved unhealthy (H. L. 
Stanford).— Your Pelargonium is suffering from a disease 
common to this section. Plants that have been highly 
fed, or propagated from highly fed plants, are particularly 
liable to be attacked, and as it is caused by insects it 
appears to be analogous to a kind of eczema. Plants 
growing in poor, or comparatively poor, soil are seldom 
troubled in this way. A lessening of stimulants, and the 
removal of some of the worst leaves, will, as a rule, restore 
the plant to health, except in the case of a few highly 
ooloured varieties, in which the ailment seems to be 
chronic. 

Lilies In Rose-beds (Anon).—Yon may plant any 
Lilies you choose in the Rose-beds, and Gladioli likewise. 
All that is necessary is tbe careful working up of the soil 
between the Rose bushes, and to a depth that the bulbs 
may be inserted, say 5 inches deep. To do this the soil 
should be moved 9 inches deep, and it will be better if a 
free addition of sand be made to the soil. Any of the 
Lilies, if planted in not less than six in a group, should 
make a nice display. The following are the most desirable 
for the purpose : Tlgrinum in variety, Bpeciosum vars., 
auratum platyphylluro, testaceum, odorum, Browni, etc. 
The two last named are only 2$ feet high. 

Azaleas after floweringM. L. G., L ,T.E. Why- 
man, and W. Smith). —After Azaleas have done floweting 
growth at once recommences, and to encourage this the 
p'ants should be kept in a warm, moist place and frequently 
►yringed. By midsummer they may be stood outdoors 
in order that the wood may become ripened, as on this to a 
great extentdepends the futuredisplay of bloom. Takegreat 
'*■*re that the plants do not suffer from drought when in the 
open air. If you think the Azaleas need repotting, do it at 
OGce, using a mixture of peat and silver-sand ana ramming 
very firmly. Azaleas will, however, grow and flower well 
for year* without being disturbed at the roots. Only 
prune off any straggling shoots, as, the less cutting, the 
uetter will be the display of bloom. 

Veltheimia grandifolia (A Garnett).— This is 
the name of the plant you send a drawing of. It comes 
*rom the Cape of Good Hope, and is closely allied to the 
Kniphofla. it is an evergreen, and has long, undulated 
foliage of a rich deep green colour. From the centre 
rises a stout scape about 18 inches in height, bearing 
numerous tubular, drooping flowers, which are purple 
streaked with red and green pointed. It is by many said 
to bs hardy, and such may be the case in warm, sandy soils. 
In pots it is valuable in the conservatory in the late 
HUtumn. It does best in a good friable loam, and is easily 
increased by offsets or by pulling off tbe leaves close to 
the bulb and inserting them in a pot filled with sandy soil, 
when they will quickly form bulbs at the base. 

Azaleas not blooming ( Lillington).—\n all prob¬ 
ability, your Azaleas want repotting, and now is a good 
time to do this. When repotting, use pots thiyt will allow 
of an inch or two or a little more between the ball of soil 
and the side of the pot. Good fibrous peat, well broken 
up, with some silver-sand, is suitable for Azaleas, and see 
that the drainage is good. Ram very firmly, otherwise 
the water will run throuv- h the new soil and leave the ball 
dry. Place in a house warmer than an ordinary green¬ 
house, syringing the plants frequently to encourage a 
vigorous growth, as on this depends the future display of 
bloom. During the summer the plants may be stood out- 
of-doors so that the wood may become well ripened. If 
your plants are not io need of repotting, stand them in a 
warmer house and syringe as above advised, watering 
t hem about once a fortnight with a mixture of soot and 
manure-water considerably diluted. 


Cyclamens after flowering (31. D.\— Cycla¬ 
mens that have done blooming should be stood in a cold- 
frame and watered as carefully as if in flower. You must 
cover them over with a mat if there are any sipns of frost. 
The pots should stand far enough apart to avoid crowding 
tbe leaves. As the plants show signs of going to rest, the 
water supply should be lessened, and during June and 
July very little is necessary. After this, if kept a little 
moieter, the young leaves will soon start, when they may 
be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, keeping them warmer till 
established, and then giving a little more air until it is 
time to take them into the greenhouse, standing them as 
near the glass as possible. So treated, such plants will 
give a good display of bloom tbe next year. 

Chrysanthemums—what to do and how 
to do It (Carnanxm).—We are glad to learn that our 
replies have helped you, and thank you for your suggestion 
for monthly notes upon the Chrysanthemum under the 
heading which we have used in this instance. We en¬ 
deavour, as far as our oolumna will allow, to provide what 
you ask for in seasonable work, which appears from time 
time. We should advise you to pinch the points out of 
your plants by the third week in May, if they have not 
already developed the “ break ” bud at that time, and 
retain the first buds subsequently forming in the apex of 
the shoots. Buds secured from the middle to tbe end of 
August invariably develop large and \ andeome blooms, 

> and this is what we understand you desire. Never 
I coddle your plants, and keep them growing on sturdily. 
i Chrysanthemums — 12 decorative kinds 
! (six white and six yellow or bronze) (Ama- 
I tcur).— The following varieties should flower in a normal 
season from the end of October to early December, and 
should also provide you with a free display of blossoms 
throughout that period. We could scarcely decipher your 
footnote, but take it to read “ for greenhouse.” Of 
course, without the aid of a glass structure of some sort 
you could not expect to flower your plants satisfactorily, 
if at all, so late in the year outdoors. Yellow Triomphant, 
rich yellow; Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow ; Pride of the 
S Market, deep yellow ; Pride of Ryecroft, sulphur-yellow ; 

Bessie Chapman, bronzy colour; Source d’Or, orange; 

| Mile. Lacroix, white ; Gladys Roult, white ; Mate. Louise 
L?roy, white ; L. Canning, white ; Lady Selborne, white ; 
Mrs. C. Myers, creamy-white. All of the above are 
Japanese kinds. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Forsythia (W. to.).— This is easily 
increased by putting into sandy soil, under a bell-glass, a 
handlight, or into a cold-frame, in October or November, 
cuttings of the ripened wood. It is also easily rooted by 
layering at the same period. 

FRUIT. 

Watering and manuring Vines (A W. L) — 
The water admitted through the broken squares of your 
vinery roof is certainly not desirable, because in such 
cases portions of the border become soddened, while other 
parts may just possibly be dry. Cannot you get tbe roof 
repaired, because not only do your Vines suffer, but your 
roof also? Cow-manure is excellent for Vines, but a 
depth of 2 inches is too much to have through the season. 
You may, however, first wash the manurial properties into 
the soil by watering with clear water, and afterwards 
remove a portion. Such a depth of cow-manure will tend 
to keep tbe border cold by closing the soil against natural 
aeration. Horse-manure is of a mr re open nature, and 
does not stAy evaporation so strictly as that from the 
cow-yard. No syringing of the Vines in a cold-house is 
necessary. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peppermint (A. W .).—Peppermint is grown in the 
same way as the common Mint or Spearmint. Although 
in the wild state it is usually found in parts of meadows 
which are wet and almost under water, it succeeds well in 
moist, deep garden soil It is always propagated from 
cuttings of the stems, which root very freely. The leaves 
and stems are sometimes used for seasoning, but they are 
chiefly employed for the distillation of the essence of 
Peppermint. It used to be prown largely at Mitcham in 
Surrey, and we believe also m Cambridgeshire, and near 
Hitchin in Hertford. It is also grown largely in America. 
At Mitcham the soil is rich, friable, ana well manured, 
and naturally retentive of moisture. Peppermint requires 
to be kept very free from weeds, which spoil the quality 
of the oiL 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

F. L. Smith.—Yes, the Shamrock (Trifolium repens)can 
be grown in a pot, but as it is a quite hardy plant we see 

no advantage in so treating it- E. I\ A—Unless very 

great care is taken it is very doubtful if j ou will succeed 
in moving Roses that have been established so long as ycu 

say.- F. C. Wicks.— Use the XL All Vaporiser, which 

you will find advertised in our columns.- E. L. Longs- 

don —Leave them as they are, water carefully, And they 

will flower in due time.- F. L. Smith— Yes, Tuberous 

B**gonias are largely U9ed in the flower garden.- James 

Harvey.— With reference to the fumigator write to G. II. 
Richards, 128, Southwark-street, London, S.E., who will 
send you all particulars. We do not reply to queries by 

post See our rules to correspondents.- W. G.— Kindly 

give us some idea of your soil, and then we can far better 

help you.-Fred.—Your best plan will be to advertise 

in some paper In the neighbourhood to which you prefer 

going.- Harcarden. —Ajuga reptans purpurea, Oxalis 

(both hardy), Coleuse*. Alternantbera, Araaranthns, and 

Iresinc Herbsli (half hardy).- A Regular Subscriber.— 

Simply moiBten the Peas slightly, and then roll them in 
the red lead.- W. J. S. —Kindly read our rules to corres¬ 
pondents.- A. C. Riccrhead — You will find an article 

dealing with Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and its forms in 
our issue of Nov. 23,1901. This niav be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, price ljd.—- John Wells.- See article on Seakale 

in our issue of March 28, p. 39- W. V. IF infer.—See 

reply to " Jack ” in our issue of Dec. 20, 1902. You give 
us no idea what your bulbs are. If you can tell us the 

names we can then better help you- tied Groper.— It 

would be tar better to pull out such a Vine, remake the 
border, and put in a fresh plant, as you will never do any 

good with the Vine you speak of.- 1). L. W.— See the 

article in our issue of Feb. 28, 1903, p. 637. You can pro¬ 
pagate in a close frame not necessarily heated.- Flora. 


—Any seedsman could supply seeds of Sweet Basil.- 

Cyclist. — Any nurseryman in the neighbourhood of 
London would be pleased to show you over his nursery. 

- Floris Amicus. —Your best plan would be to try the 

water on a plant which you ao not value much and 
note the effect. We should not think it would do any 

harm.- Perennial C. St. C.—l, Wire buried in the 

ground is of no use to check the inroad of moles into the 
garden. You must trap them before they enter the 
garden. 2, You will require to have tbe wire 3 feet out 
of the ground, with not leas than 6 inches buried, to ward 
off rabbits.- La France.— You will And an article deal¬ 

ing with the pruning of Roses in the present issue, 

page 56.- Ken —Yes, broken bricks will answer very 

well, but some porous stone would have been preferable. 
See that you allow plenty of soil for the roots of tbe 

plants.- Bertram Luard-Selby.— There are in many 

colours varieties tar superior in every way.- Orange 

Pippin.—We hope to give in a comine issue a number of 
" Recipes for destroying insect pests.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


V Any communication* respecting plants or fruit « 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnino 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. Ifo more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants. — A Regular Subscriber.— 

Khuignus pungens.-Jf Us L. Du Buisson .—We think it 

is a small flower of Violet Princess Beatrice.- James 

Harvey. — (,>uite impossible to name from such specimens, 

which were quite dried up.- F. L. Smith.— 1, Specimen 

insufficient: 2, The soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 

annulare); 3,, Muscari botryoides.- A. C. Riverhead. — 

Spir;ex prunifolia.- J. Richardson — Evidently Scilla 

bifolia. Specimen was very much withered.- A. 

Mundy. —Quite impossible to say from such a flower.- 

IF. P. Todd .—Orobus (Lathy rus) vernus.- Dora II 

Luni.— 1, Anemone apennina; 2, Dog’s-tooth Violet 

(Erythronium dens canis).- Cora.— i^uite impossible to 

name from leaf only.- Dresden.— Box received quite 

smashed. We found two pieces, but it is impossible to 

name without better material.- C. J. It., Handeworth. 

—A* small flower of Dendrobium Watdianum.- L. 

Pinney. —The double Daffodil is N. Telaa onius plenus 
(Van Sion), naturalised everywhere. The other flower is, 
we think, N. princeps. 

Names of fruit.— G. L. A—Apple Lord Burghley. 

- J. Crease.— Clay gate Pearmain.- L. D. L.— Apple 

Golden Knob.- H. E. Till. —I, Striped Beefing ; 2, Crim¬ 

son Queening. 


Catalogue received.— Pinehurst Nurseries, Pine- 
hurst. N C.-Linl of Herbaceous and Ornamental Plants 
and Trees. 


PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- A MONTHLY REVIEW of New and Rare Plante, 
Trees and Shrubs, FruilB and Vegetables: The Garden 
Beautiful, Home WoodB, and Home Landscape. Printed in 
large type on hand-made paper, with coloured plates from 
original drawings by H. G. Moon. Edited by W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.’ No. 1, April. 

-DLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- MAGNOLIAS.- Description of all (he species and best 
varieties of these noble Flowering Trees, by George Nielioleoo, 
late Curator, Kew. with coloured plate of a new variety. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- THE GREATER TREKS OF THE NORTHERN 
FOREST. -Described by those who know them at home, 
with illustrations ehowing their mature and pio.uresque 
effects 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- COLLECTIONS OF OUR DAY.- Belgrove, by F. W. 
Burbidge. 

F lora and sylva. 

NEWER FORMS OF NARCISSI, by Miss Currey. of 
Lismore. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- THE NEWER FRUITS IN AMERICA, by G. H. 
Ellwanger. 


PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- HOME WOODB, their Planting and Improvement for 
Beauty and Profit. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL GARDEN DESIGN 
AND HOME LANDSCAPE.—Examples of good design. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- BAMB003, HARDY, IN THE BRITISH ISLES, 
bv Lord Redesdale. 


PLORA AND SYLVA. 

A- BEST HARDY FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY 
AROUND LYONS, by Francisque Morol. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

PLANTING in all its noble aspects, by planters and for 
planters, and free of technicalities. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

■L M ARlPOSALILIES(Calochorius). A complet e account 
of (here beautiful plants 60 far as known, by Call Purdy; 
with a coloured nlate. 


PLORA AND SYLVA (2s. 6d. monthly). 

J- SUBSCRIBERS are requested to obtain the Magazine 
from a Newsagent or Bookrelbr, ro os to receive it flat. It 
may also be hid direct from the Publishing Office, post free, 
for twelve month*, price 333. 


Jxrodon: Published at 17, Fumival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
1903. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the EASTER HOLIDAYS 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated APRIL 18th. 

No advertisement for that issue can bo 
received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY, April 8th. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Abutilon Thompson! 
Adiantums failing 
Ajapanthus, growing .. 
Anemone fulgi-ns failing 
Apple Cox * Orange 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE GROWING UNDER GLASS FOR 

AMATEURS. 

I fear the Roie as a pot plant is not now 
grown really so extensively by amateurs as 
on© could imagine would be the case, remem¬ 
bering its former popularity. Why is this? 
Surely we have as good Roses to-day as were 
procurable then. Undoubtedly we have, but 
there are few exhibitions to encourage Rose 
growing under glass. Then, again, weak, 
useless plants are foisted on the public, and 
they become tired of the attempt to grow good 
Roses. This, to my mind, is their own fault. 
Let any amateur procure some good healthy 
bush and half-standard plants early in autumn 
and pot them up himself ; he will not only save 
heavy' carriage, but will have in one year 
plants with much better roots than are usually 
procurable in young grafted stock. For pot- 
Rose work there is nothing to compare with 
plants potted up from the open and grown on 
one year outdoors before bringing them into 
the frame or greenhouse. Six, seven, and 
eight-inch pots are be9t to commence with, the 
first for Chinese and Polyantha tribes, and tho 
two latter for Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, and 
Hybrid Teas. Wherever tho grower can find 
space for some half-standards, I should 
strongly' advise their cultivation as pot plants. 
One may obtain the best quality of blossom 
from such, provided always good healthy 
plants are procured to start with. The grand 
Hybrid Teas, such as Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Cadeau Ramey, and 
many others, yield largo blossoms upon these 
half-standards ; in fact, with a small amount 
of judgment and skill blossoms equal to 
exhibition size may be produced. 

Given good healthy plants to pot up, a very 
essential item is the soil. Nothing can com¬ 
pare with good meadow loam that has been 
stacked twelve months. Chop this up fairly 
fine, hut do not sift it, the small lumps being 
too precious to discard. Put one-third of well- 
rotted hot-bed manure or cow-manure to two- 
thirds of loam, then add a 48 potful of some 
good plant food or bone-meal, and, if pro¬ 
curable, about two shovelfuls of burnt garden 
refuse to each barrowful of soil. Stir well 
together two or three times and keep the com¬ 
post away from rain, but iu an open shed where 
plenty of air may reach it. See that pots are 
scrupulously clean and also the crocks. This 
is very important. Do not he afraid to give 
ample drainage. I consider a 24 or 8-inch 
I*ot requires about 2 inches of crocks. The 
plants must have all foliage removed before 
potting and their growths slightly reduced. 
The roots also should be carefully cut over 
where at all jagged. When potting, see that 
the soil filters well among the fine roots and 
with the potting stick ram the soil hard about 
them. Plunge tho planj^utdoors in ajsunny 
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plants outdoors in ajsunr 

Google 


but sheltered position, and keep them there 
until first week in June, when they may ho 
placed at such a distance apart in an open spot 
that their growths do not touch each other. 
Here also tho plants should be plunged, but 
this time the plunging soil is not put over 
tho rim of the pot. Keep the plants carefully 
looked after during the summer, giving them 
occasional weak doses of liquid-manure, and 
some grand flowers will result. In October 
transfer the plants to cold-pit to await their 
final introduction into the greenhouse or 
forcing-house. A dozen and a half best kinds to 
pot up are : La France, Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Marquise Litta, Antoine Rivoire, 
Mme. Cadeau Ramey, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. John 
Laing, Captain Hayward, Ulrich Brunner, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Robert Scott, Duke of 
Wellington, Lady Battersea, Gladys Hark ness, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, White Lady, Souvenir 
du President Carnot. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose of Cadova.— I think the Rose mentioned by 
" W. E.” as Rose of Cadova is Fortune’s Yellow. I had 
one sent me from Genoa as the Genoa Rote. It is a very 
strong climber, but wants a warm wall— Mrs. Moravt, 
Brocklehur*t Park, Hants. 

The Farquhar Rose —Now' that Ram¬ 
bler Roses are so freely planted, every good 
addition is warmly welcomed. Judging from 
the original plant exhibited at the Temple la9t 
July, the above variety promises to be a good 
and distinct novelty. Its large trusses of 
blossom were made up of partly all white 
flowers and partly all pink, w'hich gave the 
truss a very unique appearance. Whether 
this characteristic is maintained in its normal 
condition I am unable to say, hut certainly as 
show’n it was very pretty.— Rosa. 

Pruning pegged-down Roses.—I should be 
glad if you would kindly give me a few concise directions 
for the pruning of pegged-down Roses /—Ed. I.. Aqar. 

[The first year after planting the plants 
should he hard-pruned in order to cause them 
to make new' wood. Cut them down to within 
o inches or (> inches of the base. By next 
autumn there should he a number of good 
growths varying from .‘1 feet to J feet long. The 
strongest and best of these are pegged down 
the following spring, and w'hen they have 
flowered they are cut away so that the new 
growths which spring from the base of the 
plant may he encouraged and ripened ready 
for pegging down the following autumn or 
spring. When pegging down do not have the 
growths closer to the soil than 1 foot or you 
will be unable to stir the soil, w'hich is very 
important.] 

Planting Briers for standards.—Is this the 
time to plant Briers for grafting standard Roses on next 
March ? If so, where can they be had, and price? Would 
ordinary hedge-row Briers do ?—B. W. 

[It is now' too late to plant Briers from the 
hedgerows, they already being in active 
growth. Tho best time is October and early 
in November. To obtain them you should 
employ some farm labourer to search the 
hedges in your neighbourhood or in the sur¬ 
rounding villages. Most of these men are 
acquainted with such w’ork and are often glad 
of the opportunity in the autumn. Amateurs 


who find a difficulty in procuring hedge Briers 
should bud some of the strong-growing Pen¬ 
zance Briers upon Manetti stocks and allow 
one of the main growths to run up straight. 
This may he accomplished by removing all 
lateral growths and tying the main growths to 
a cane. The second year from the budding 
such Briers will he furnished with two or 
three laterals strong enough to receive a bud, 
supposing they are growing in good trenched 
land. As standard Roses are obtained for 
about 2s. apiece, the amateur will scarcely 
repay himself for the trouble and time involved 
in producing his own Briers, but there is a 
fascination to some individuals in the work. 
Certainly grafting Briers outdoors in March will 
never pay for the trouble, as the pun}’ heads pro¬ 
duced are always an eyesore. The glory of a 
standard Rose is its vigorous head, not tho 
wretched examples too frequently met with. 
There is no better plan than budding in July.] 
Rosa canina scabrata. — Those who 
love single Roses will find many interesting 
gem9 among the group canina. The above- 
named variety I saw' at Kew' last June, and at 
the time of my visit it was very beautiful, the 
large blossoms each almost 4 inches across, of 
that lovely Dog Rose tint that characterises 
the tribe. The foliage was very glaucous, 
resembling that of Rosa alba. Evidently there 
remains much work for the hybridist in deve¬ 
loping R. cunina. Take, for iustancu, the 
variety Una, charming with its lovely Ten 
Rose-like buds and big, open single blossoms. 
A largo bed of this at Kew showed clearly 
what could he done with such vigorous Roses, 
for, instead of training them stilHy as hushes, 
they were allowed perfect freedom, and. being 
left entirely unpruned, the growths spread 
themselves along tho ground, covering it with 
a mantle of creamy-white buds and blossoms, 
which made a charming picture. Everyone 
who has a wild garden should plant Una — 
IV. E. 

Rose Mme. Cadeau Ramey.— Only in 
autumn outdoors do we obtain the lovely yellow 
tints in this Rose that are prevalent in the 
forcing house. I consider it a grand variety 
for pots, certainly one of thebestof M. rernet 
Duchers productions. There is such splendid 
substance in the flow’er, which endows it with 
good lasting powers. The shape is what is 
termed high centred, just the ideal for the 
exhibitor. The colour is creamy-w hite, with a 
suffusion of blush-pink and apricot, but in the 
buds and half-open flow’ers the outer petals are 
richly suffused with saffron-yellow. Another 
good point is its long, stiff stems, which may 
oe obtained fully 1 foot in length. Naturally, 
to cut the blooms with such sterns would have 
a very weakening effect on tho plant, so that 
if such Roses are grown for cutting too much 
mus A not be expected of them. It would he 
the greatest economy to have two or three sets 
of plants, in order to allow those severely 
deprived of their growths to gradually recover. 
We often read of our American friends cutting 
Roses with stems 2 feet to 3 feet long, but the 
fact is overlooked that they replenish their stock 
every vear, or ntliHaist'most of the plants are 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMELI.IA9 CASTING THEIR BUDS. 
The early months of the year are very trying 
for Camellias, and it is during this period that 
many buds fall. There is more than one cause 
for bud dropping, but it does not often occur 
with plants whose roots are in good condition. 
When the whole collection suffers in this way 
it is a sure sign that the treatment generally is 
wrong. . We have seen a whole houseful of 
Camellias which were full of buds at the com¬ 
mencement of the winter and in robust health 
almost tlowerless when they ought to have been 
full of bloom. This was caused by too high a 
temperature being maintained during the dull 
months. Camellias are very impatient of arti¬ 
ficial heat, and, unlike Azaleas and some other 
hard-wooded things, cannot be forced into 
bloom. It is not safe to exceed a night tem¬ 
perature of JO degs. from November to March, 
and a rise of 5 degs. in the daytime in sunless 
weather is quite enough. . When bud-dropping 
is confined to certain plants it will generally be 
found that their roots are in a more or less 
inactive condition. This may be caused by 
overpotting, unsuitable compost, or injudicious 
watering. Plants thus affected should be 
marked and examined when done blooming. In 
the case of medium-sized specimens this is an 
easy matter, as by turning them out of the pots 
the condition of the roots can be ascertained. 
If these are not numerous and black at the tips, 
as much of the old soil as possible should be 
worked away, replacing in a pot just large I 
enough to contain the roots, and using a com¬ 
post of fine peat with plenty of white sand in 
it. With careful watering fresh healthy roots 
will quickly be made and the planks will take 
a fresh lease of life. This simple operation will 
frequently suffice to restore lost vigour and 
prevent bud-dropping. Camellias do not need 
much pot room, and should never be repotted 
unless the soil is quite filled with roots. We 
have known plants to remain without change 
of soil for ten years and every season give a 
full crop of bloom. These root-bound speci¬ 
mens require, however, good attention in the 
matter of watering. Plants of this description 
often cast a portion or the whole of their buds 
through the soil not being quite moist enough 
when the buds are swelling. Enough water 
should be given when necessary to thoroughly 
soak the ball of earth. In the case of such 
root-bound specimen*, unless some of the 
moisture escapes from the drainage hole, enough 
has not been given. It is a curious fact that 
weakly Camellias are apt to form a large quan 
tity of bods. If these are-all allowed to remain 
it will frequently happen that not a single one 
expands. Early in autumn such plants should 
be disbudded, leaving one bud only to a shoot. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

Would you give me the name 8 of 24 of the beat Zonal*, single, 
and aame of doubles—semi-doubles preferred to those 
“ very "double—object in view being show, and, principally, 
sale ? I think there ii too little seen of the newer aorta of 
Z mala. Somehow, amateurs seem to think if they have a 
“ Geranium" it is enough. Certainly no flower beat* it 
for graceful beauty and excellence of flower, both as 
regards quality and quantity in the cool-house, and no 
plant is more the amateurs’ friend, os it will stand more 
ill-treatment than any pot plant I know.— Paddy. 

[Zonal Pelargoniums are, as you say, a valua¬ 
ble class of plants, particularly when a good 
selection is made, and there has in the South 
of England been a considerable revival in their 
favour within the last few years. The required 
selection is given below : 

Single: Barbara Hope, pale salmon-pink ; 
Belle Alliance, white, spotted deep pink ; 
Countess of Buckingham, deep rose-pink; 
Dorothy Burroughs, olush-pink; Duchess of 
Marlborough, soft mottled salmon ; Gertrude 
Pearson, a pretty shade of pink ; Hall Caine, 
cherry-red; Ian Maclaren, deep salmon, 
lighter edges; J. H. Ardeme, clear yellowish- 
orange ; King Edward VII., rich crimson, leaf 
stalks and flower stems whitish; Lilacina 
Improved, lilac, large flowers ; Lord Hopetoun, 
intense scarlet, wnite eye; Lord Roberts, 
purple, shaded magenta and blotched orange ; 
Mary Beton, white : Mary Carmichael, clear 
salmon; Mr. T. E. Green, orange; Mrs. 
Simpson, white, with a scarlet ring towards 
centre; Menelik, mottled magenta, centre 
white ; Oliver Wendel Holmes, orange salmon ; 


Royal Purple, rich purple; Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, magenta, with a very large white 
centre: Snowstorm, white ; The Mikado, soft 
cerise; The Sirdar, clear scarlet; Winston 
Churchill, centre white, surrounded with 
magenta-pink. 

Doullt A pot!loose, clear rose, white centre ; 
Australian Gold, cerise-scarlet, orange shade ; 
Californie, vivid orange; Colossus, rich crim¬ 
son ; Double Jacoby, deep crimson, free- 
flowering ; Fraicheur, white, with a narrow 
pink edge; Gustave Emich, clear scarlet; 
Gustave Lanson, deep salmon with purplish 
tinge; Hermine, white; Huber Charron, 
orange scarlet margin, mottled centre ; Jeanne 
d’Arc, lavender-pink ; Jean Lahor, rosy-purple; 
Lord Derby, clear rich pink ; Mme. Charotte, 
mottled salmon ; Mme. Alcide Bruneau, white, 
with narrow magenta edge ; Mme. Landry, 
deep salmon, huge trusses ; Mme. H. Zilmant, 
white centre, edged scarlet; Madelaine 
Lemaire, clear salmon ; Mile. Meindre, salmon- 
pink, edged white ; Miss G. Ashworth, white; 
M. Bruant, vivid-scarlet, semi-double; Mrs. 
Corden, rosy-cerise ; Puves de Chavannes, rich 
crimson ; Raspail Improved, crimson-scarlet; 
Turtle’s Surprise, scarlet.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias after blooming.— I shall be glad to 
know how to treat Cinerarias when they have done 
flowering ?— A. Brock bank. 

[Old plants of Cinerarias are of no value, and may be 
thrown away. We should advise you U> sow seeds in May, 
and grow the seedlings on in a cold-frame during the 
summer. You will have better results in this way.] 

Zonal Pelargonium Pink P. V. 
Raspail. —F. V. Raspail is so well known for 
its free flowering as well as for its healthy and 
vigorous constitution that the knowledge of a 
pink sport being distributed should be welcome 
news to those who grow these plants for 
market and conservatory decoration. This 
sport will be valued for its pleading colour of 
soft pink, and as the parent plant is esteemed 
for its dazzling scarlet flowers for winter 
blooming the new sort should likewise be 
highly regarded. It is a plant which is sure to 
become popular.—C. A. H. 

Christmas Roses In pots.—I shall feel obliged if 
you will tell me through your valuable paper (Gardkxixu) 
whether Christmas Ro»ei will thr.ve if grown entirely in 
large pots? I have fifty or so I [want to keep in pots 
out-of-doors all the year, except Just when coming into 
flower, when I want to move them into a cold-house to 
cut from. It will probably be less trouble to keep them in 
pots, and would it not be better for the plants to do this 
than to plant them out and lift them each year ? I should 
propose to stand them in a shady place and keep them 
well watered through the summer. What pots do good 
sized clumps require?—W. J. G. 

[The question whether the above may be 

f rown in pots for the purpose you state 
epends upon the treatment meted out to the 
plants generally. There is no reason why pot 
culture should not be a success if the plants 
receive no check, and permanent examples 
would be better than periodically lifting and 
replanting. We cannot say what pots are 
required for “good-sized clumps,” though we 
may assist you as follows : Firstly, we hardly 
know your position in this matter, for we do 
not advise moving those plants at this time. 
If, therefore, you have to obtain plants, we 
advise that you purchase early in September 
ensuing, or even late in August, strong ground 
clumps, potting them into 8 inch or 9 inch pots 
at once. If well potted, watered, and stood 
in a sheltered place, rooting will follow almost 
immediately, and upon this depends much of 
the subsequent success. These plants may 
flower in the following winter, but a better 
flowering should result a year later. The 
plants would be better if plunged, for Christ¬ 
mas Roses require quantities of moisture as 
well as weak liquid-manure when confined to 
pots. When established, a shift would be 
necessary every two years, or the plants cut in 
two and repotted. Failing this, it would be 
necessary to deal very liberally with them to 
secure a good flowering, as the great mass of 
roots quickly exhausts a small portion of soil 
such as a pot may contain.] 

Cutting down old plants of Azalea lndlca. 

—I have some good sorts of Azalea, which are getting old 
and over-big, vet I do not like to get rid of them, for they 
make a grand show when in bloom. I am thinking of 
boldly cutting them now, as tbev are just out of bloom, 
with the shears into nice compact heads. I suppose by 
this drastic treatment I shall not get any bloom next year, 
but I will take my chance of that; besides, I need not do 
all ofcthem at once. Can I do this without altogether 
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ruining the plants, and ought I—or may I—change the 
pots? My experience of severe pruning and repotting at 
the same time is that the operation is not a desirable one, 
and that in some cases it kills the plant altogether. Can 
yon give me a hint or two anent this matter?—I. Y. 
BattibcoSbe. 

[You can certainly carry out your pruning as 
suggested, but it will be decidedly at the 
expense of next year’s bloom. However, as 
you say, you need not do all at once. After 
the pruning the plants should, if possible, be 
kept somewhat warmer than before and fre¬ 
quently syringed, as this will tend to the 
production of voung shoots from all parts, even 
from the oldish wood. They may or may not 
need repotting, for Azaleas can be kept in 
health for year9 without fresh soil, but if in 
your opinion repotting is needed in the case of 
any of them, this should be done directly the 
young shoots are about half-an-inch long. In 
carrying this out, use good fibrous peat, with a 
liberal admixture of sand, and pot very firmly, 
taking care not to bury the stein deeper than 
it was before. After potting, treat as pre- 
vi«Mr till the roots take hold of the new soil, 
whdb more air may be given, and, after this, 
treat as yt>u have successfully done in 
previous years ] 

P&lms failing.—I have in mv rooms several Palms 
which I got last January 3 ear. They are now all rotting 
away and breaking off above-the root, like the one I 
enclose. They were repotted about October when they 
first began to show signs of drooping. Cntil then they 
were strong and healthy. A large one which I got from 
a florist about three weeks ago appears to be going in the 
same way. I should be much obliged if you will kindly 
give me some advice as to how they should be treated to 
keep them in good health, and if the treatment should lie 
different in summer and winter? I have no greenhouse. 
—Hkath. 

[Your Palms (Kentia Belmoreana) are, judg- 
ging by the one sent, past all recovery. The 
repotting was, doubtless, the principal cause of 
the trouble, as it was done at the very worst 
season of the year. If necessary to repot a 
Palm kept in a dwelling-house, it should be 
done about the month of May, as there are 
then some months of good weather to encourage 
the roots to take possession of the new soil. At 
the same time, nothing is more fatal to Palms 
than to place them in pots too large for the 
roots ; indeed, overpotting is a fertile source 
of ill health to all members of the Palm 
family. To illustrate this, it mav be men¬ 
tioned that we have some plants 01 the same 
kind as yours, in pots 5 inches in diameter, 
which have been in the window of a 
dwelling-house facing east for four years, and 
though they have not been repotted during 
the whole of that period they are in good 
health. In nurseries these Palms are often 
grown in a very warm structure in order to 
attain a saleable size in less time than woulu 
otherwise be the case, hence they frequently 
suffer when removed therefrom to an ordinary 
dwelling-house, and this we should think is the 
cause of your large plant so soon showing signs 
of injury. If you are thinking of getting any 
more, the best time to do so will be about the 
end of May, as the weather will be by 
then more genial, and the change of 
temperature not so great. They need 
a good light position, but very little if 
any direct sunshine. The leaves should be 
carefully sponged with milk-warm water about 
once a fortnight. Enough water must be 
given to keep the soil fairly moist, but not tft 
all sodden. Above all things, you must not 
allow any water to stand in the saucers, orna 
mental vases, or whatever your plants are 
stood in, a9 it will cause the soil to turn sour, 
and the plant as a matter of course falls 
into ill health. This is the summer treatment. 
In the winter the soil may be kept slightly 
drier than in the summer, but excesses 
of drought or moisture must be carefully 
guarded against. If the weather is frosty do 
not sponge the foliage. The plants should, if 
possible, oe kept where the thermometer does 
not fall below 40 degs., and if stood in a 
window a good plan is to remove them to the 
centre of the room on frosty nights, and, if 
very severe, allow them to remain there during 
the day.] 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons.— There 
are several different sections of Rhododen 
drons that require greenhouse treatment, but 
that which is probably of the greatest value to 
the amateur consists of numerous varieties 
raised between some of the Himalayan species, 
particularly R. ciliatum and K. Edgeworthi. 
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As tho flowers of the first-named, though rosy- this class will keep in health for years without flowers go. This earliest batch, however, will 
purple in the bud state, are, when expanded, repotting. Whon this is necessary the soil now be greatly benefited in a house almost 
very much lighter in colour, which pales still selected should be good peat and sand, which cold, or, say, at iodegs., with abundance of air 
further after expansion, and those of R. Edge- must be rammed down very firmly.— X. and little or no water beyond that needed to 

worthi are quite white, except a lemon blotch __ keep the plants from shrivelling. In this con- 

inside, it follows that in most of their pro- t dition the plants will recover far more rapidly 

geny the flowers are either totally white or WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. than in a warmer structure where the watering- 
very pale. Very . desirable forms of this No flowers are more welcome in the greenhouse can is ever in use. Rest is good for such 
section are Countess of Haddington, Countess in mid-winter than Carnations, and none are plants now that the first flush of bloom has 
of Sefton, Exoniensis, Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, more difficult to obtain in quantity. There is been taken from them. 

Princess Alice, Sesterianum, and Veitchianum. only one way to get such flow'ers, and this is to The present time is good for propagating, 
This last is a true species from the Bhotan grow’the plants in a rational manner. Carna- and the cuttings also should be in good con- 
Hills, with large massive pure white blossoms, tions cannot be forced into bloom. No forcing dition. Among gardeners much deference of 
the edges of the petals beautifully crisped, in existence will take the place of propagating opinion exists as to the size of a cutting— ».e., 
The plant has a tendency to grow somewhat too late, nor will it make up for lost time in its length. Many pursue a rule of thumb 
straggling, particularly when young, and the other ways. A Carnation to flow’er well at this principle and select cuttings 2\ inches long, 
llowers are almost scentless, whereas those of period requires to be nearly or quite tw’elve These are small, and present a very small 
the kinds previously mentioned are fragrant, months old from the cutting. This, however, area at base where tho roots aro emitted. 
The treatment accorded to Indian Azaleas will i may not be literally true. For example, I have For my own part, provided the condition of the 

w’ood is satisfactory, I prefer a cutting nearer 
5 inches or 6 inches, for the reason that there 
is more firmness about such cuttings, and, 
again, when rooted you have a fine strong 
plant. Then, again, much ado is made about 
soil mixtures, and much of it is needless, so far 
as the cuttings aro concerned. The condition 
of the wood is of far greater importance in its 
effect upon quick or sure rooting than i9 soil. 
The following is my method of working : Cut¬ 
tings of at least 4 inches, and preferably 
0 inches, are secured, and prepared by first 
removing the tw’o low’est pairs of leaves, and 
w’ith a sharp knife making the cutting to a 
clean cut joint. This latter should be quite 
noar the joint, without cutting into it. Do not 
mutilate the cuttings by cutting the tips off’ 
the leaves. Now take some clean pots of a 
convenient size, insert one-third of crocks for 
drainage, over this one-third of fine soil, 
pressed moderately firm, and above this one- 
third of pure sand. Let this be the proportion, 
no matter what size of pot may be used. The 
object is that the sund should be deep enough 
to ensure the base of the cutting resting in it, 
while the soil below will stay or check a too 
rapid departure of the moisture supplied. The 
warmer and more uniform conditions of the 
sand aro responsible for a quicker rooting than 
in the case of a cutting resting - in soil. 
Formerly I used sand entirely, either with or 
without crocks. Heat is naturally an impor¬ 
tant item, and bottom-heat is good if not over¬ 
done. A temperature of (>.> degs. bottom-heat, 
or 70 degs. as a maximum, is ample, plunging 
the pots one-third their depth. In a close 
house the cuttings do not require much cover¬ 
ing overhead at this season, and if they keep 
up well without it, it is a good sign. Water 
thoroughly when the cuttings are first inserted, 
and after with great caution. How much or 
how little cannot be stated verbally, so much 
depending on the weather, the structure, and 
other things. This much may be stated 
emphatically, however, that nothing is more 
dangerous to cuttings of these things when in 
a close propagating-frame than the so-called 
dewing them over daily with a syringe. In 
the open house it may be done more fre¬ 
quently, but if constantly wet and closed 
up the chances are in favour of the whole lot 
damping off'. 

The following are among the most worthy 
of true winter-flowering Carnations at the 
present time, and those having no stock plants 
may purchase young plants in pots and grow 
Carnation Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, them on : Mrs. T. YY . Lawson, cerise-scarlet, 

very large and showy ; Lady de Ramsey, rosy- 
cerise, a pretty and useful kind, very free; 

suit these Rhododendrons well—that is to say, now in fairly good bud, plants that were not Duchess of Portland, a clear soft pink of a most 
after flowering keep them under glass and rooted much beforo the end of last April, and acceptable colour; Hon. H. Fellowes, rosy- 
svringe frequently in order to encourage the i there are two reasons for my getting any flower pink ; General Macao, dark maroon ; Governor 
new growth, then about the end of May they ' at all now. This, primarily, was my prior know- Roosevelt, crimson with fringed or cut petals ; 
may be stood out-of-doors and allowed to ledge of the variety which forbade any stopping Prince of YY'ales, good crimson self ; America, 
remain till the autumn nights get cool. During or pinching in a batch so late rooted, and, a red or brick-scarlet, very largo, finely-formed 
the summer care must be taken that the plants secondly, keeping the roots to a somewhat and strongly-seented : Mrs. Leopold de Roths- 
do not suffer from want of water, and if the restricted root area. The flowering, though child, a fine pink self (seo illustration) ; Mrs. 
pots are plunged in order to prevent too rapid very acceptable at a time like this, is naturally S. J. Brooks, a very handsome pure white; 
evaporation so much the better. They are responsible for quite thin plants in place of the Glazier, snow white, not so large as the last; 
puticularly liable to sufl'or from drought bushes that may result from early propagation. Resplendent, a fine scarlet, probably an 
daring a period of slight showers and drying Still, for those who must have Carnation improved Winter Cheer ; Winter Beauty and 
winds, as the foliage keeps off most of the rain, flowers at any cost, there is much value in Monarch are also of rich scarlet tone ; Beauty 
and the ball of earth quickly dries. At such a these late cuttings if only the variety is und* r- of Exmouth, a good shade of pink, bushy habit, 
time even the most experienced person is liablo stood. At the same time, the earlier-rooted and free-flowering; Viscount Kitchener nnd 
to make a mistake. A little weak soot-water plants will not only be showing many buds, Sir Hector Macdonald, white, striped or flaked 
four or five times during the summer is very but the plants also will be of a bushy habit, with scarlet. 

Lelpiul. If potting is needed it should be done Plants propagated earlier will have given their In another articlo I hope to deal with the 

directly after flowering, but on this point it quota of flowers during the autumn, and such later treatment of the plants. 

miy be borne in mind that Rhododendrons of as these are now at a standstill so far as Hampton //Yft.OrigNrial from E. Jenkins# 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


RECIPES FOR DESTROYING INSECT 
PESTS. 

Tiie following is Dsned by the Warwickshire 
County Council:— 

Cod!in moth grub. —Dissolve \ oz. of Paris 
Greeu in a little water, then udd 4 gallons. 
Spray the Apple-trees when the buds are swell¬ 
ing in spring; again after the fruit is set. 
Paint the trunks with lime-wash, and also 
place bands of sacking round the stems 
early in summer; examine these once a week 
to destroy the grubs which hide between the 
folds of the sacking. 

Winter moth caterpillars destroy the leafage 
and buds of Plum, Apple, Pear, and Cherry- 
trees. Place bands of grease-proof paper 
round the trunks early in October. Cover the 
paper tiickly with cart-grease ; many insects 
will then bo caught before they lay eggs. 
Also spray the trees with Puris Green, as 
advised for Codlin moth grub. 

American blight or woolly aphis. —In the 
case of small trees, brush the affected parts 
with spirits of wine. For larger trees boil j 
() oz. of soft-soap in a quart of soft water for 
half an hour, add ] pint paraffin, and stir well, 
then pour into a tub containing 6 gallons of 
water ; mix thoroughly and syringe the trees 
with it iu winter. Keep the water well stirred 
while it is being used. 

Greenfly.— Dissolve 2 oz. of soft-soap in a 
little boiling water, then add enough to make 
a gallon ; syringe the trees with it when cool. 

Black-fly. —Pour a gallon of boiling water 
on 2 oz. of strong shag Tobacco, then add 2 oz. 
of soft-soap, aud spray the trees with it. 

Red-spider. —Dissolve \ lb. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, and in this boil i* lb. of 


sulphur till it is dissolved ; then dissolve 7 lb. 
of soft-soap in a little water, boil for a short 
time, aud mix the whole of the ingredients in 
enough water to make 30 gallons, and spray 
the plants with the mixture. 

Gooseberry caterpillars. —Dust the bushes 
with Hellebore powder when they are wet, 
after the buds have burst; dress the soil under 
the trees with lime and soot, or cover it with 

3 inches of fresh tan. 

Scale insects. —Dissolve ^ lb. of caustic soda, 
A lb. commercial potash in 5 gallons of water, 
and spray the trees (in winter) with it while 
warm. This will also cleanse the trees from 
Moss. 

Slug-norms. —These feed on leaves of the 
Pear and Cherry, and leave only the veins and 
skin of the lower side. Remedy : Pass 1 gallon 
of newly-slaked lime through a line sieve, mix 
with 15 gallons of water, add 1 lb. of soft-soap, 
and syringe the trees with the mixture ; also 
dress the soil under the trees heavily with soot 
and lime early in the autumn, ana fork it in. 
In the case of a very bad attack remove the 
surface soil and burn it. 

Lackey moth .—The caterpillars of this moth 
are injurious to the foliage of Apples and other 
fruit trees. Spray the trees in spring with 
Paris Green. In May and June watch for web- 
nests in the trees, cut off the shoots to which 
the webs are fastened, and drop them into a 
pail containing water and paraffin. 

Canker is caused by the attack of a fungus 
which establishes itself iu cracks or wounds in 
the bark and extracts the sap. As soon as it is 
noticed, cut off the diseased portions and paint 
with Stockholm tar. Dress the soil in autumn 
with 4 oz. basic slag and 2 oz kainit per square 
yard. Trees growing on heavy land should 
have a trench taken out a few feet from the 
main stem; then some of the strong roots 
should be cut, stones addod for drainage, and 
fresh soil filled in. Small trees may be lifted 
entirely and replanted after securing good 
drainage. 

To prevent birds from injuring the buds of 
Gooseberry-bushes — Take quicklime, lb.; 
sulphur, 5 lb. ; water, 5 gallons; boil for half 
an hour, keeping it well stirred ; then dissolve 

4 lb. salt in boiling water, add to it 4 lb. newly- 
slaked lime, mix all the above ingredients 
together, and add enough water to make 
15 gallons, strain through a fine hair sieve and 
syringe on the trees. 

The following is a new recipe which has 
proved successful in destroying nearly all 
insect pests : 

To make 16 gallons of liquid .—Weigh 1 oz. 
of arseniate of soda and dissolve it in a little 
hot water, and pour the solution into 10 gallons 
of soft rain water. Then dissolve 3 oz. acetate 
of lead in some more water and pour the solu¬ 
tion into the 10 gallons of water containing 
the arseniate of soda, add 1 lb. or 2 lb. of 
treacle to make the liquid stick to the foliage. 
This wash is perfectly harmless to the foliage of 
fruit-trees and garden flowers. It costs about 
(3d. per 100 gallons, if the materials are bought 
from a wholesale chemist. 

H. Dunkin, F.R.H.S., 

County Instructor in Horticulture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Wireworm In garden (Amateur ).—You should 
dress the ground in the autumn with oras-lime, at the rate 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground. Where the ground is 
empty, spread the lime about as evenly as you can. When 
it has been exposed to the air for four or five weeks it will 
crumble away, and may be more evenly spread. Then 
dig it in. Where there are growing crops, spread it as 
before, but it had better not be dug in, simply allowed to 
be washed iu until the crops are over, when it may be dug 
in 

Aphides on fruit-trees.—I should be very pleased 
if you would tell me what to do to keep green-fly off my 
fruit-trees this season? Last year all my trees were 
covered with it, Plums, Apples, Cherries, Currants, and 
Peaches, and very much crippled. The tiees are all hall- 
standards, so could be reached with a syringe.—W. J. S. 

[Whilst solutions of Tobacco or Duassiachips 
may suit one or two fruit-trees in destroying 
aphis, in the case of a large number of trees it 
is best to make and use what is called para¬ 
ffin emulsion. That is made thus : Get an old 
saucepan, put into it 2 quarts of water, and 
1 quart of soft-soap, boil well till the soap is 
thoroughly dissolved, remove from the lire, 
tdd 1 pint of paraffin, and with a syringe keep 


working the whole up and down through it 
until the paraffin is churned into the water. 
Then add ten times its bulk of water, and it is 
ready for spraying over the trees. Its effects 
are to destroy the aphis, and the trees soon 
become very clean and bright after rain. 
The churning of the solution by the aid of 
a syringe is absolutely needful to cause the 
paraffin to combine with the water.] 

Sliver leaf In Peaches.- 1 am sending jou a ftw 
leaves off the uppermost bough of a Royal George Ptach- 
tree growing under glass. They have become covered on 
the inside with a sort of silver sheen. Can you tell me 
t he cause of the trouble, and what is it called ? I also 
send one leaf off another part of the same trte, which I 
believe to be healthy. 1 am cutting off the whole branch 
affected and burning it.—G. E. Jonks. 

|The leaves you send have been attacked by what is 
known as “ silver leaf,” notes dealing with which you will 
find in the issue ef Aug. 2,1902, p. 300, and algo' one in 
the issue of Aug. 10, 1902, p. 320, both of which can be 
had of the publisher, price 2(d., post free. ] 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 

I am anxious to raise some hardy perennials, such as Del¬ 
phiniums, I Man thus, Phlox, PyreLhrumf, Hollyhocks, 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, etc., from 'seed to 
plant a herbaceous border next spring. Would you 
recommend me to sow the seed in boxes now in heated 

{ reenhouse, or wait till May and sow on a border outside, 
ike we sow Wallflowers, etc. ? Any hints on the above in 
3 our valuable paper will be esteemed.— Derwent. 

[You may raise from seeds any of the follow¬ 
ing by sowing either in the open ground or in 
boxes of sandy soil. If the former, and you 
have ample space to sow quite thinly in drills, 
the seedling plants may remain till 3 ou require 
them for replanting in the border. If sown in 
boxes the care and requisite attention will be 
increased and most likely the number of plants 
also largely increased. It would also be neces¬ 
sary to transplant or prick out from the boxes, 
and this, in a large number of instances, is the 
better plan. Sown in the open, only tie 
strongest and most vigorous do much good, 
but nursed through the early stages ar.d 
pricked into prepared beds iu the open in 
May and June some very satisfactory plants 
should result. In either case you only lose 
by waiting, and you will be well advised to 
obtain your seeds and sow at once. Phlox 
seed does not germinate freely by any means, 
but plants are very cheap, and the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums you must obtain 
as rooted cuttings in the spring and plant in 
April or May. Any of the following may lie 
obtained at once: * Delphiniums, Dianthus, 
Gaillardia, Aquilegia, Hollyhock, # Coreopsis, 
many species of Campanula (all of which 
should be very lightly covered with fine sandy 
soil), Aubrietias, *Anchusa, Aimeria, * Bap¬ 
tism, * Lathy 1 us, * Cen ta urea, *Cutauanche, 
•Eryngium, Heuchera, (Enothera, Papaver, 
Polemonium, Primula rosea, P. denticulata, 
Pyrethrum, Scabiosa, Statice, Veibascum, 
*Kniphofia, &c., &c. Those marked with an 
asterisk may be sown in the open quite safely. 
There is quite a large number of good and 
showy subjects that are very cheap as plants 
and yet do not yield seeds freely or are slow to 
vegetate. Of these we commend Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Stenactis speciosa, Arnebia echi- 
oides, Achillea mongolica, Alstmmeria aurea, 
Aster Amellus, A. lievigatus, A. acris, Trollius, 
the whole host of Flag Irises, Sunflowers, 
Heleniums, &c., without some of which a 
border would bo poor indeed. A few shillings 
spent on the good and showy plants now would 
procure a set of plants that will be strength¬ 
ened by the seedlings you anticipate raising 
during the year. By adopting this twofold 
measure your border may be enriched in a very 
considerable degree.] 

ASTER CULTURE. 

A friend who grows Asters very well invariably 
sows his seeds in the open ground. He says 
that unless for a very early supply it is a 
mistake to sow in warmth, or even in cold- 
frames. The plants, coming up in a more 
natural manner, are much hardier and sturdier 
and go away more freely. However careful 
one may be in hardening off the young plants, 
they must experience some little check, and 
until they recover from this they are, of 
course, standing still. Early in April the 
seeds are sown on a border at the loot of a 
south wall, whers th^re lire grod drainage and 
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shelter from cold winds. There they come up 
freely, and are, of course, when large enough, 
ready for their permanent positions in the 
flower garden. In some cases it may be neces 
sary to get a supply of Aster blooms as early 
as possible, in which case the seeds should bo 
sown in gentle warmth early in March. By 
getting them into cold-frames as soon as pos¬ 
sible they will be in good condition to put into 
the open ground towards the end of May or 
quite early in June, according to the natural 
warmth of the district or nature of the season. 
It is a mistake to sow very early, even for 
early cutting. When the plants have been 
raised in heat they cannot be gob into tho 
open ground before the date above mentioned, 
and are therefore drawn before they can be got 
into their permanent quarters. I have more 
than once noticed that plants that have become 
checked in this way have when set out been 
overtaken by others sown a month later. 

Ground intended for Asters should be dug 
up roughly in March, and allowed to remain in 
that condition until May, when it should be 
well broken with the fork and some rotten 


or June. Am I right in inferring that he 
obtains blooms tho first season by this method t 
This plant is a biennial, but, like some bien¬ 
nials, it may bloom within the year if started 
early and pushed along. Your illustrations 
and the article in question have inspired me to 
make another trial, and the question with me 
is whether to sow seed in July and winter in a 
cold-frame, or to wait until next February and 
start the seed in the greenhouse.—W. Eo an, 
Eyandale , Highland Park, I Minot*. 

CLOTHING GARDEN STEPS AND 
BALUSTRADES. 

Tiik illustration that accompanies these notes 
show’s in some measure what may be accom¬ 
plished in the way of partially covering walls, 
etc., which by reason of their position and 
surroundings would otherwise be not only 
bare, but positively unsightly. The situation 
is a shaded one, facing south, but exposed 
somewhat to the east. Years ago it was the 
custom to plant out the usual every day kinds 
of flow’ering plants, where the Ferns are now 


SOWING GRASS SEEDS. 

April is the best month to sow seeds in spring, 
or August for early autumn sowing. The 
ground requires a good deal of preparation to 
procure a nice sward by the time summer 
bedding is brought to an end, and it ought, 
previous to this date, to have been deeply dug, 
and if at all poor, it should have had a 
dressing of well-decayed manure, bury ing it a 
good spit deep. This may not have any marked 
effect this season, but it will pay for being done 
the next few* years. After a few drying days 
the ground should be forked over, working out 
all sticks, roots, stones, and other rubbish, and 
if inclined to be very heavy a top dressing of 
old soil from below the potting bench, and if a 
few barrow’fuls of wood-ashes could be mixed 
w’ith every two cartloads of soil, a good tilth 
w ould soon bo had by forking back the second 
time. Then go over the plot with a strong 
iron rake, breaking up any clods with the back 
of this, and levelling as w’cll while raking is 
being done. Next run a roller over it, as no 
Grass seeds will thrive on a loose piece of 
ground, as the first spell of dry, hot w eather 
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Clothing stepu and balustrades at Gunnersbury House. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason-Good, 


manure worked in. This I think is preferable 
to digging it in deeply, as the roots of the 
young plant 9 come into contact with it as soon 
as they commence to extend. In a general 
wav, I think it better to arrange the sowing so 
that the plants commence to bloom about the 
|ast week in August. There is much difference 
in the duration of Asters that come into bloom 
at that time and those that open a fortnight or 
more earlier. Those that expand in the begin 
ning of August are liable to bo exposed to some 
of the hottest days in the year, whereas in 
September the nights are longer, there are 
•-'enerally refreshing night dews and rains, so 
that the flowers retain their beauty for a much 
longer period. A little frost will not damage 
J. Corn hill. 


Michauxia campanuloides —‘ ‘ E. J.,” 

m your issue of February 7th, gives an interest¬ 
ing illustrated account of Michauxia campanu¬ 
loides, etc. I tried this species once, and if I 
remember right, carried it along three years, 
^hen it was winter killed. It did not bloom. 
“E. J.” suggests “a system of quick growth,” 
starting the sced9 in heat early in the year to 
get plants of good size for planting out in May 


seen luxuriating, but the shade was too much 
for such plants, hence Fern9 w’ere planted. 
The moral is—choose plants for certain posi¬ 
tions with a due regard to their requirements. 
The walls to tho left are well clothed with 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, another good shade plant. 
Note here there is no formality ; it is not a ques¬ 
tion of training, but a let-alone process, which 
is far better. Ivy-leavedGeraniumsmay be noted 
upon the tops of the columns, where they grow 
well but do not flow r er freely. Each plant is 
so placed as to fit into the spaces similar to the 
larger one9 upon the walls. In the foreground 
are dense masses of Aucuba japonica, which 
were planted many year9 back when only a 
year or so old from the layer. The position is 
not a good one for them—the soil shallow and 
impoverished by the roots of an immense 
Horse Chestnut-treo that towers/above them. 
Herein is another hint. By planting these 
young plants success was assured, Tecauso 
they had a better chance of thriving and 
acclimatising themselves than older and oushy 
lants w’ould have done ; these would no doubt 
ave failed. Both the stone steps and the 
stems of the trees speak for themselves, so 
does the Irish Ivy in front of the Aucubas. 

Jas. Hudson. 


will soon prove. The ground should be well 
rolled ucross each way, when any loose or 
rather uneven spots can soon be rectified when 
raking over the piece again, which should bo 
done before sowing the seed. Choose a calm 
day for sowing* or half the seed may get blown 
where it is not required, sowing it broadcast 
by hand, the man keeping well down to his 
work. Whero a largo area has to be sown, it 
is wisest to mark off with a line 4 yards cr 
5 yards in width, so as to ensure an even dis¬ 
tribution and avoid bare patches. Tho seed 
must be sowm fairly thick. One bushel will 
usually sow w’ell 400 square yards, and before 
removing the line, a light covering, not more 
than } inch of light sandy soil passed through 
a {-inch sieve, should bo scattered over the 
seed. Then with the roller go over the whole 
piece, cross rollirg the same, and should a few 
dips be found, add a little fresh soil with a few’ 
seeds mixed with it to bring it up to the desired 
level. Where birds are troublesome it is best 
to net the piece until germination has taken 
place. J. M. B. 

Stone edgings to garden paths.— 

There is such a deal of formality in our gar¬ 
dens, pa»ticularly in If^-ing ; tl^m out, that it 
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is a pleasure to find a garden where straight 
edging tiles are dispensed with and the paths 
are divided by walks finished off with rough 
pieces of stone. Such edgings offer greater 
facilities than most people would think, for 
one can grow many alpine plants and Mosses 
amongst tho crevices that in many instances 
will do better than if planted in the bare soil, 
especially if limestone is employed. Properly 
placed, such edgings will be a source of pleasure 
for man}' months in the year, but if Detween 
the stones there is little or no soil, then the 
fault of the “building” will be plainly mani¬ 
fested in a period of drought.— Wood hast wick. 

CORNFLOWERS AND SWEET SULTANS 
(CENTAUREA). 

A great number of these plants inhabit 
southern and middle Europe, some being good 
garden plants. Most are hardy. Some of the 
southern species require protection in winter, 
but make free growth out-of-doors in summer, 
and are freely used for their distinct form and 
the silvery colour of the foliage. As to the 
flowers, the most valuable plant of the family 
is the Cornflower (C. Cyanus), which for 
market has merits possessed by few plants, 
and by no other hardy annual. 

C. argentea has elegant silvery Fern-like 
leaves, and when planted out or plunged in 
pots has a good effect either as a bedding 
plant or in the greenhouse : for bedding it 
must be plunged and partly starved to bring 
out its whiteness. 

C. babylonica is a distinct perennial, tall 
and with silvery leaves. When in 
good ground its strong shoots with 
yellow flowers reach a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet. The bloom, which 
continues from July to September, 
is less attractive than the leaves, but 
the plant is at all times picturesque. 

In groups of fine-leaved and tall hardy 
plants it has a striking effect. A 
free sandy loam suits it best. 

C. Clemestei. — A silver-grey- 
leaved plant of fine form. Small 
plants from seed are useful for edging 
bold beds, and when too large for 
that purpose they may be transferred 
to borders, or planted out singly on 
(trass. The blossoms are best picked 
off, as they detract from the beauty 
of the plant. 

C. Cyanus (Blue Cornflower).— A 
beautiful native flower, an annual of 
easy culture, often sowing itself. The 
young plants stand our hardest win- 
tors, and flower better grown thus 
than if sown in spring. The spring 
plants are weaker and dwarfer thaii 
autumn or summer raised ones. It is l»est sown 
in September, eitherw'hero it is to flower, or in 
beds to be transplanted. Self-sown plants, 
too, may be transplanted, or allowed to remain 
where they come up, as they are often the 
finest plants. The typical colour is a beautiful 
blue, but there are white and purplish forms. 
The many garden varieties range through 
white, roso, sky-blue, striped, to dark purple. 
By far the most beautiful is, we think, the true 
wild blue kind. There is also a number of 
double kinds, dwarfer than the wild plant and 
lasting long in water. The Cornflower will 
flourish in almost any soil or position, but 
best, perhaps, in strong soil. 

C. dkai.hata. — A liardy perennial, with 
graceful and somewhat silvery leaves, 15 inches 
to IS inches high, flowering in summer ; ro.se- 
coloured. 

C. oymnocarpa. —A half shrubby plant from 
the south of Europe, nearly 2 feet high, with 
hard, branching, bushy stems, and elegantly 
cut leaves, covered with short whitish-satiny 
down. A variety (C. plumosa) has leaves much 
more divided and not so white. This plant is 
somewhat hardier than C. ragusina, but both 
require greenhouse treatment in winter. 

C. MACRocEPii ala (Great Golden Centaurea). 
—A strong plant from 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
with a great golden head of bloom. In the 
back part of a herbaceous border, in semi-wild 
nooks and corners, or where herbaceous plants 
must compete with the roots of trees and 
shrubs, this robust plant deserves a place. In 
deep rich soils it forms an effective mass, and 
when cut the flower-heads are very effective. 


C. Montana (Mountain Cornflower).—A hand¬ 
some border plant, 1 foot to 3.V feet high, w'ith 
slightly cottony leaves, and flowers resembling 
those of the Cornflower. There is a white and 
a red variety, thriving in borders, on margins 
of shrubberies, or in the wild garden in any 
soil. This kind is somewhat coarse in borders, 
and scarcely worth a place therein, but it 
grows anywhere, and, when cut, the flow'ers 
are pretty. 

C. moschata (Sweet Sultan) (syn. Amberboa 
moschata).—A fragrant annual, very suitable 
for cutting. There are two shades—delicate 
purple and creamy white, the former giving 
the finer flowers ; but both are valuable during 
summer and W’inter. The seedlings are some¬ 
what “ miffy ” until w r ell established, and 
are fastidious as to soil. Aphides are very 
partial to the young seedlings, and unless the 
pests are quickly cleared off the plants soon 
dwindle aw f ay. The first essential is a cal¬ 
careous soil, and any soil deficient of lime 
should have lime rubble worked into it. The 
best time to sow is about the middle of April, 
in an open and sunny place, sowing the seed 
where the plants are to remain, as they do not 
move well. After the seedlings are up they I 
should bo thinned early, leaving three plants' 
in each patch, about a foot apart. The* plants 
grow over a foot high. 

C. ragusina (syn. C. candidissima) is a showy 
silvery - leaved plant, tender, but of rapid 
growth out-of-doors in summer, and valuable 
for the flow'er garden in summer. Solitary 
plants look w’ell in the centres of small circles 



Sweet Sultan (Centaurea suaveolens). 


and surrounded by any bright colour. On 
largo groundworks of scarlet, purple, or blue, 
an elevated plant placed here and there breaks 
up the surface, and enhances the effect of the 
colours. Centaurea ragusina is never injured 
by w T et, os it is of robust habit. It thrives in 
the coldest situation throughout the summer. 
When taking cuttings, they should not be 
cut off, but pulled oft* with a “heel” so 
as to have a firm base; small firm shoots 
should be preferred. In taking them the 
knife should bo used very little, and each 
cutting put singly into a small 2?,-inch pot 
filled with a mixture of loam, leaf - mould, 
jind sand, and put in a cold-frame. One good 
watering is sufficient until they are rooted ; 
and if the weather is excessively damp, the 
lights may be drawm over them, and tilted up 
| back and front, otherwise they may remain 
fully exposed. Treated in this manner the 
1 cuttings root freely. Autumn is the best time 
to propagate them. They will fill their pots 
; with roots in three w'eeks, and if there is plenty 
of house room they will make all the better 
plants by being shifted into 4-inch pots, where 
they will grow a little in autumn, and be strong 
| for planting out next year. A cold-frame from 
which frost can be excluded is a suitable place 
; for their winter quarters. The leaves should be 
kept dry, as they are rather liable to damp 
•during the short days. Every favourable 
•opportunity should be taken for air giving: 
they also winter well in an airy vinery or green¬ 
house. Old plants are sometimes lifted and kept 
over the winter. C. ragusina compacta is more 
; compact in habit and shorter in the leaf than 


C. ragusina. It is, how'over, not so easily i n . 
creased from cuttings, but it produces seeds 
much more freely, and although the seedling 
plants are not all of the same habit, they are 
easily sorted out and classified as regards size. 
Cuttings put in in March root freely and make 
good plants by May. 

C. rut.efolia.— A hardy perennial, growing 

the height of 2 feet, with branching stems 
amply clothed with deeply pinnatifid foliage, 
the entire plant being covered with a dense 
white tomentum, as in C. ragusina. It is 
however, of freer growth than that species’, 
increasing in size throughout the summer till 
checked by the cold of autumn. The flower 
heads are pure white, about one-half the size 
of those of C. ragusina, but much more abun 
dant. The plant derives its ornamental value 
from the persistent whiteness of its foliage, 
which suffers less from rain than that of the 
species previously named. It succeeds in anv 
soil, but its growth is more compact in rather 
dry soils or on rock work. 

C. suaveolens (Yellow' Sw’eet Sultan) (syn. 
Amberboa odorata).—A desirable citron-} ellow 
hardy annual and favourite border plant, 
thriving best in a light, dry soil. It should 
be sown and treated tne same as C. moschata. 

C. uniflora. —The flow'er-heads of this, 
previous to opening, look like withered balk 
in consequence of each of the scales being 
terminated by a dark brow’n feather-like point: 
and as these become developed, they lie down 
close upon the head, appearing to enclose it in 
a net. The stems rise (i inches to 15 inches 
high, each bearing a solitary flower 2 inches or 
more across, of a lilac-rose. It grows freely in 
well-drained and sandy soil. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heliotrope for bedding out.— Will you kindly 
sxy what is the best way to bring up Heliotrope for out¬ 
door planting ? The cuttings I took in the autumn have »1 
damped off. Is it best to keep the old plants and stnke 
from them in the spring?— Const ant Rkadkr. 

[You should have kopt some of the old plants 
and introduced them to heat early in March to 
encourage growth. The young shoots thus 
formed make the best cuttings, which root 
freely in a propagating-case or in a hot-bea. 
By treating them well these make fine plants 
for putting out at the latter end of May. 
Heliotropes are easily raised from seed also, 
and this plan is now frequently adopted.] 
Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans.- 
This deserves much more .notice than it receives 
at the hands of gardeners in general. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in some soils it does not succeed 
more than two years at the mast if left in tne 
ground during the winter, as the quantity or 
moisture retained in heavy soil rots the bulbs. 
Under these circumstances some prepiwation i. 
necessary to ensure success. Remove the wno 
of the soil for at least IS inches deop and 1 too 
wide, replacing it with decayed vegeta 
refuse, old potting soil and leaf mould. R. ,s 
good plan also to pot the bulbs singly m 
5-inch pots early in the year, keeping thoini 
a cold frame until the middlo of Apnl> w 
they may be safely put out into their quarte - 

Anemone fulgens failing. — , M >* t u"ind"of 

fulgens has flowered freely tlfls year ever since ll ? e ere 
January. Rut the blooms are only half the wze tney nt 
last year. They have been three years in their P 
quarters, which hitherto have suited them far pen 
any other spot in the garden. Can you BUgpep 1 a > hft]k 
ment l The soil is good kitchen garden mould,' here 
subsoil 2 feet down. I hardly dare move them e 
knowing how capricious they are.— Broapstairs- 

[Anemone fulgens, in some soils and ^ 
often proves most capricious in its bena> > 
and it is difficult-, if not impossible, to 
mine with any certainty the position ana 
post in which it is likely to succeed. .j 
known it to flourish and become perauu 
established in a variety of soils—namely, 
light staple on high ground in raw- j^n 
where it has grow'n undisturbed i° r ?' n ‘ nn 
years : in heavy soil in Suffolk and s0 “ fl n „. ere d 
wherein both instances it has annually n ^ 
w’ell untouched for several years; an 
orchard in southern Cornwall, wh< ^ ,, „ 0 ii in 
bloomed in the Grass for six years, tn • 
the last case being of a porous ® at “ * C0S 
the other hand, far more numerous i ^ 
have cone to my knowledge Yf r f j jed out 
refused 15 become established, and na ^j anV 
entirely after one, two, or more season.. 
years ag?d I grewliha warm and sunm 
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ligjht soil in south Devon a large quantity of 


of 1 

thisTirilliant Anemone. The first year a grand 
effect was produced ; the second year a great 
falling off was noticeable; and tho third year 
there were scarely any flowers. I thcn'dug up 
what remained of the tubers, prepared the bed 


its immense leaves, the plant requires a deal 
of space to develop its true character, and a 
fairly sheltered situation should be chosen or 
fol 


for a dozen years, and no sign of disease. In 
your case the disease may be a question of 
locality, however, and a better way to combat 


the foliage is apt to get spoiled, which detracts the fungus would be to syringe the plant two 


Yellow Sweet Sultan (Centaurea moschata). 


again and planted fresh roots. The first 
flowering was all that could be desired, and 
after the foliage had died down the tubers wore 
lifted, well dried in a sunny greenhouse, and 
replanted in the late autumn. These did better 
the second season than the undisturbed tubers 
had done; but, in the number and size of their 
blossoms, compared unfavourably with the 
resalt of the first season, and eventually 
deteriorated so greatly that I had recourse to 
raising a batch of seedlings annually and des¬ 
troying them after their first flowering. I have 
come across many failures similar to my own, 
and this in both light and heavy soils, and in low- 
lying and elevated positions. The Anemones 
mentioned by you have, you say, been planted 
for three years, and, presumably, have not 
been disturbed during that time. You make 
do complaint that they have failed to produce 
bloom in sufficient quantity, for you say 
they have “ flowered freely ever since the end 
of January,” so it may be assumed that the 
plants are permanently established, and that 
they find the conditions of soil and exposure to 
their liking. The only fault found is that the 
flowers are smaller than usual. A more liberal 
treatment "would doubtless induce the produc¬ 
tion of larger blossoms, and a mulch of well- 
rotted hot-bed manure given now and forked 
into the ground in the autumn would probably 
produce tho desired effect.—S. W. F.] 
Abutilon Thompsoni —For the flower 
garden no plant shows to greater advantage 
than the above, especially when planted in 
company with Coleus or the dark Iresine, and 
this year I propose planting it sparsely among 
the pretty little blue - flowered Marguerite 
iAgatha-a codestis), where it should, trained 
upright, form a good contrast with its golden 
foliage so nicely serrated. This Abutilon 
also lends itself to being pegged down os a 
groundwork, and with dot plants of Plumbago 
capensis. The Abutilon under notice roots 
easily from cuttings put in during March, 
using 4-inch pots of sandy soil, placing in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. at night in a 
c’ose frame or handlight, and not too moist 
overhead or they are liable to damp. Stock 
plants potted up last autumn should be 
trimmed into shape after taking off the points 
as cuttings.—M. 

Nicotiana sylvestris.— This is a com¬ 
paratively new Tobacco, and a valuable one, 
too, for the decoration of the flower garden 
where large beds or borders are planted with 
sub - tropicals. Its sweetly - scented white 
flowers are always admi 


its appearance. It is an annual and 
seed ought to be sown during March to get 
good plants by the 
first week in June. 
Sow the seed thinly 
and barely cover it, as 
it is very small, and 
as soon as largo 
enough to handle dib¬ 
ble half-a-dozen plants 
into a 5^-inch pot of 
light soil, and still 
keep in gentle heat, 
potting off singly into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots 
before any crowding 
takes place. The 
flowers remain open 
during the day, unlike 
those of N. aflinis, 
which open in the 
evening.—J. M. B. 

Christmas Roses 
with diseased fo 
liage (Turn *).—You 
are fortunate in the 
fact of the plants hav 
ing flowered just as 
well in spite of the 
disease. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, we sur¬ 
mise the attack came 
late in the season, as 
not only is the flower 
ing generally much 
weakened by the 
attack, but an all-round weakness not infre 
quently follows. It is not easy to adviso 
what to do by way of prevention, though 
the best thing, when the plants are in too 
much shade, is to give them a more open 


or three times with sulphur solution. Mix into 
a paste-like consistency a large breakfast cup 
of sulphur with soft water, and dissolve some 
3 oz. of soft-soap also in soft water, and blend 
the two together, making a gallon of the whole. 
Very lightly spray the plants with this, getting 
at the under as well as the upper surface of the 
foliage as much jis possible. Begin to spray 
when tho young leaves are nearly developed, 
and continue at intervals of a week for a short 
period, and try and check it by these means. 

Tropseolums.— The introduction of one or 
two new varieties of sterling merit has given 
an impetus to the cultivation of Tropa^olums, 
and few gardens are now without them. Vesu¬ 
vius holds its own as one of the best scarlet 
flowers obtainable, coming quickly into bloom 
and holding out well until the advent of frost. 
Mrs. Clibran is a very pretty shade of yellow ; 
it will do with rather better soil than is advis¬ 
able for most varieties, being of very slender 
habit. A grand mass of colour is obtainable 
on raised beds with the aid of the old Canary 
Creeper. The centre of the bed may be 
heightened with a mound of twiggy sticks, 
other sticks being laid about the bed on which 
the plants can ramble, and the seed dibbled 
into the soil towards the end of April. Stronger 
plants that come away without a check are 
secured in this way than by sowing in pots and 
transplanting. , Plenty of self-sown plants will 
come up from such a bed after a mild winter. 
Double Tropceolums, though not often used, 
are occasionally useful for poor dry slopes ; if 
planted in fairly good soil, the foliage is 
developed to the extent of smothering the 
flowers. The beauty of all the tender annual Tro- 
pieolums is, however, eclipsed by the perennial T. 
speciosum if a suitable place can be found for 
it. If anyone has a big rough stump or a por¬ 
tion of a rockery to cover in a cool, moist, 


Centaurea montana alba. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 
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position. This, however, is not a cure, and 
is governed by other things, especially soil 
aid its depth. At the present time we have 
s >me plants of the major variety in a fully 
exposed position, where they promise to do well. 
Indeed, the parent clump has been so situated 


shady place, he cannot do better than plant 
T. speciosum. The soil should be broken lip 
deeply, trenched, in fact, and if not naturally 
good, bettor material must be added. Plant 
deeply and give sr,ppface mulchirg of 
short manure. 
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Primroses. —Primroses are not grown in 
our gardens so frequently as they might be. 
The margins of paths, bank-sides, at the foot 
of trees, under hedgerows dividing gardens, all 
offer facilities for the cultivation of this hardy 
spring plant, and they often flower remark- 
aoly well where little or nothing else would 
grow. They multiply rapidly either by divi¬ 
sion of roots or if left to seed themselves 
many young ones result in a single season, 
which, if transplanted and looked after, will 
bloom well the following year. The common 
variety of the fields stands us in good stead, 
and at the moment of writing this note I have 
a number of plants that have been in full bloom 
for weeks past. But it is left to the hybrids to 
furnish us with the most charming colours. 
In them we get white, blue, lilac, rosy-pink, 
and purple-crimson blossoms. The hybrids 
are even more beautiful when afforded some 
slight protection, as in a cold-frame. They 
merit this trouble because the blossoms are 
finer and more plentifully produced, particu¬ 
larly in a spring when there are much frost and 
snow. Indeed, many who like to have their 
borders bright with spring flowers now include 
in their arrangements hybrid Primroses, and 
as they maybe lifted from the soil without an}' 
diminution of flowering, it is easy to see that 
growing in frames pays. All who would have 
them in their garden another year should not 
forget to sow seed in April, and as the seed is 
sometimes long in germinating, it is an advan¬ 
tage to sow in boxes and place in frames. In 
the absence of a frame I would select a shel¬ 
tered corner in a border, lighten the soil a little, 
if need be by mixing sand in it, and cover with 
a frame. The seedlings should be transplanted 
as soon as they can be handled. I have noticed 
this spring that some market growers are 
selling hybrid Primroses in pots, ready to place 
i n wind o w - boxes. —Tow s s m a n . 

Cut flowers.— It is not generally realised 
how large the sums of money are which are 
spent in buying bunches of flowers in the 
street. The Nice correspondent of the 
Standard— Nice is, perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant centre of flower exportation in the world— 
has collected some statistics which show to 
what extraordinary dimensions the industry in 
cut flowers has grown. “Thero are,” he 
. writes, “at the present time over 8,000 flower 
farmers in the Department of the Alpes Mari- 
times alone, and the capital engaged in the 
cut-flower trade is at least £2,000,000. During 
the winter the average number of baskets of 
cut flowers sent from the French Riviera to the 
Paris market is no less than 75,000 each month, 
or about 3,750 tons of blooms.” We learn, 
further, that the value of Riviera cut flowers 
sent to the Paris market in 1901 was repre¬ 
sented by two million dozens of Roses, which 
sold for £60,000; six million dozens of Carna¬ 
tions, which sold for €92,000; and six million 
bunches of Violets, which brought in €20,00). 
Those figures refer to the Paris market alone ; 
with the English and other markets included 
probably the annual production of cut flowers 
of the Riviera might be roughly valued at 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 


' ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

The Clivias (Himantophyllums) are of quite a 
distinct character for use in a cut state, lasting 
also extremely well in water. These plants 
when vigorous will throw up strong spikes 
with numbers of flowers upon each. Tho 
earlier ones when required for decoration 
should be taken singly as soon as they are 
fully open, and as soon as the latest flowors are 
unfolded, tho spike may be cut and used in a 
natural way. For associating with the Clivias 
in a cut state there is nothing more suitable 
than the Eucharis, the Pancratium, or the 
Hymenocallis, taking either tho single flowers 
or the spikes as the ca-e may be. When spikes 
of each are used, very effective arrangements 
may be made which will be found of more than 
ordinary service for entrance halls or side¬ 
boards.* Leaves of the long pendulous varie¬ 
ties of Crotons are very good additions to these 
kinds of flowers, so also is Eucharis foliage, or 
that of Agapanthus umbellatus. Failing the 
Clivias, perchance there will be a few spikes of 
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tho Amaryllis ; these would be excellent sub¬ 
stitutes with either of the foregoing white 
flowers. When such things as the aforenamed 
are selected for an arrangement, seo to it that 
the vases are not top-heavy, otherwise all will 
stand a chance of coming to grief. Free use 
could be made of the larger Ferns, also of tho 
climbers with such flowers. Amongst other 
stove flowering plants tliore will soon be the 
brilliant spathes of Anthurium Scherzerianum 
to be had. These look best with some white 
flowers as a contrast. Spikes of Spir.»a 
jajionica or White Lilac would do very well 
for this purpose : a spike of Eucharis amazonica 
developing its latest blooms could also be 
employed. The Bermuda Lily where forced 
early will soon be fit for use. This hardly 
needs any addition in a cut state, but, should 
any be desired, a few blooms of the large 
kinds of single Daffodils might be used or a few 
sprays of the Acacias now in season. Of other 
forced plants now easily had in flower, the 
hard}' Azaleas supply us with a good variety 
of colour. The semi double kinds of the 
Ghent varieties last well and produce a good 
effoct in medium-sized vases ; theso are more 
durable than the single sorts. Azalea mollis 
yields a great variety in colour of many soft 
and pleasing shades. Although the flowers 
do not keep so well as those of the first named, 
they are extremely useful. The flowers of 
these Azaleas last better when the plants have 
been grown for a few years in pots with plenty 
of roots to support them. For foliage with 
theso use that of the Mahonia for the lighter 
kinds, and their own shoots with tho darker 
coloured varieties, of which sufficient can 
generally bo spared. 


Flowers for window-boxes.— I r.m putting 
feme flower-boxes over my porch, where I want gome 
plants that will look gay and trail downwards. Will you 
kindly give me some hints?— R. W. Smith. 

[For summer and autumn you can have 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Begonias, 
with an edging of Lobelia or Ageratum. Very 
beautiful is Campanula isophylla alba planted 
along the front of the window-box and allowed 
to hang over. When in bloom this is very 
effective. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, too, are 
also useful for draping the front. For the 
winter you can use Euonymus, small Thu jas, 
Retinosporas, planting bulbs between, with an 
edging of Chionodoxa Lucilia*, which has a fine 
effect in tho early spring when in bloom. 
Leave the Campanula ; it is quite hardy, and 
is always at its best in tho second year. | 


FERNS. 

SEEDLING FERNS. 

Ai.Tiiorcii Fern spores mav be siwn and will 
germinate at any time of the year, yet the 
spring is undoubtedly the best season for 
raising seedlings, as thero is then less risk of 
losing the young plants from damping oft' while 
in the seed-pots, besides which they havo time 
to get well established before tho following 
winter. The fast-growing Pterises, otc., which 
are requirod in various sizes throughout tho 
year, may be sown at intervals according to 
requirements ; but it is only where very largo 
quantities are required that it will be neces¬ 
sary to make more than two or three sowings 
during the year, as the same sowing will 
generally give successive batches of seedlings. 
To succeed in raising Fern spores, it is of the 
first importance that the spores should be 
collected at tho proper time, for Ferns are 
much like other plants in respect to shedding 
their spores as soon us ripened. Even with 
somo of the most prolific Ferns, it is only 
when tho fertile fronds are taken at the right 
moment that really good crops can bo secured. 
Fern spores collected in the autumn are gene¬ 
rally more roliable than thoso taken during tho 
winter or early spring. In collecting spores 
of the slow-growing and choice sorts, one 
must be careful that the plants from which 
they are taken have not been growing in close 
proximity to such asNephrodium molle, Pteris 
tremula, and P. cretica. 

So'vinu the spores. —Before preparing pots 
or pans for sowing spores the soii should be 
thoroughly cleansed from worms and other 
insects. Many growers go to some trouble in 
preparing a mixed compost, but this is quite 


unnecessary. Some good loam pressed firmly 
into the pots, with a sprinkling of sand, crocks, 
and charcoal over the surface are quite suffi¬ 
cient. The crocks and charcoal should be 
pounded up fine. If the pots are well soaked 
before the spores are sown, very little watering 
will be necessary, and in no case should the 
surface bo watered. The seed-i>ots need not 
occupy valuablo space. If covored wirh glass 
they may stand under the stage, provided 
light and warmth are sufficient. Although 
they should not be oxposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, it is quite necessary to give them 
daylight. In sowing the spores it is better to 
sow thinly, lor overcrowding is frequently the 
cause of failure. It is difficult to lay down 
any rule with regard to sowing, for in some 
! instances where what appear to be good 
spores arc very abundant, poor results are 
obtained, while with others which produce 
spores spar ingly there is no difficulty in getting 
a good crop of seedlings. Take the two 
Onychiums. From O. auratum, which pro¬ 
duces spores, or what appear to be good spores 
in great abundance, it is rare to get a good 
i batch of seedlings, while in O. japonicum the 
spores are, apparently, very sparse, yet there 
is no difficulty in getting seedlings, 
i It is interesting to note the various 
colours to be found in spores from different 
species. Take the Adiantums; those of A. 
scutum are of a bright orange-yellow, while 
those of A. rubellum are almost black. Those 
of Lygodium dichotomum are of a deep yellow, 
and in L. scandens of a lighter shade of yellow. 
Good spores of Pteris argvrea are quite black, 
while those of P. serrulata aro nut-brown. In 
Osmunda palustris the matured spores are 
green in colour. In tho Gymnogrammas 
(silver and gold) the spores are nearly black, 
though mixed with tho gold or silver powder, 
as the case may be. 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Stag s-liorn Fern falling. — Will you kindly 
inform me through the medium of jour valuable paper 
what is amiss with a Stag'a-horn i'ern, which I have had 
suspended ou a block of coik for some years ? All the new 
frond?, when about three parts grown, turn brown and 
dropoff. I have not made any difference in the treat¬ 
ment. I enclose a frond for your inspection.— Pi.atv- 

(KRtCM. 

I As far as can be judged by the frond sent, we should 
say that the damage to j our "Stag’s horn Fern is caused by 
the direct actic n of the sun on the fronds while they are 
still young and tender. I 

Young Perns v old ones —At this 
time of the year, when Ferns of all kinds art* 
pushing up their young fronds, the majority of 
amateur Fern growers will be busy repotting, 
top-dressing, or dividing and increasing their 
stock. In many casos it will l>e found that the 
same old plants have l>een grown and divided 
for years. As a rule, tho growth of such 
plants is of but medium strength, for if you go 
into a market grower's Fern house you find 
nothing but young plants that are being 
grown on. The size and vigour of the fronds 
will soon convince you that this is the plan for 
producing large plants in comparatively small 
pots. Tho Maiden hair Fern is growm into 
nice specimens from the tiny thumb pot in a 
very short time, but no old plants are used, 
except for getting spores.—J. G., (•’onport. 

Adiantums failing. -Would you kindly explain 
why Maiden-hxir Ferns in peat, soot, sand, and leaf-mould, 
in pots stood on north side of stage in heated greenhouse 
(hot-water pipes), fail and make no growth whatever — 
Mrs. RrutiLRd Urisk. 

[The mixture in which the Ferns are potted 
is answerable for a considerable part of your 
failuro, and it is more than probable that they 
have no live roots, without which growth 
cannot take place. The only thing that can 
be done is to turn the plants out of their pots 
and shake them clear of the old soil, repotting 
into as small pots as tho roots can conveniently 
be got into, using for the purpose a compost 
formed of equal parts of loam and peat or leaf- 
I mould, with a liberal sprinkling of sand. After 
| potting, place in the warmest part of tho 
greenhouse, or in a still w'armer structure if 
possible, and shade from direct sunshine. 

I Water with moderation, as if the soil gets very 
i w*et it is decidedly injurious. For Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns tho foot should not be mixed wfith 
the soil, but when the plants are in good con- 
I dition and the pots full of roots an occasional 
dose of soot-water is beneficial, as it tends to 
| l;eep the ftq>KjHTc?fl jftttpfiirolonr.] 
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their pots in the soil of the greenhouse floor 
with satisfactory results. These same plants 
may be treated successfully for decoration by 
pinching each succeeding 0 inches of growtn 
and giving the final pinching at the end of 
June or beginning of July. Terminal buds 
should be retained in these cases. The blooms 
of Mme. Carnot are white, G. J. Warren, 
yellow, and Mrs. W. Mease, primrose—a beau 
tiful trio completing the series of sports. 

E. G. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums falling.-I should 
be much obliged if you would explain how it i* that my 
hardy Chrysanthemum", which last autumn were ifood 
plants and bloomed freely, are now almost without signs 
of life, some of them, I fear, dead. They were cut down 
about December and mulched with stable-manure. Was 
that a wrong treatment, and is it possible that the young 
shoots may have been eaten by ►lugs ' They were new' 
cuttings put in last spring and face south-west— Con¬ 
stant Kmadkk. 

[In your northern district you ought to have 
lifted the plants after flowering and put them 
into boxes, and stood them on the greenhouse 
shelf during the winter. You should examine 
them now and see if any are alive, and, if so, 
lift and put into pots and place in the green¬ 
house to encourage growth, when they may 
be easily divided and potted up singly. Grow 
them on freely and plant out in May.] 

VEGETABLES. 

TRANSPLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

The transplanting of Asparagus must not be 
roughly performed, or the chances are that 
the plants will fail to grow. It is certainly 
very annoying after having gone to the trouble 
of preparing the site for the permanent plan¬ 
tation of Asparagus to find that after the 
plants have started well into growth there are 
several blanks. In one sense failures are more 
likely to occur with plants procured from a 
distance, as unless they are well packed to 
prevent the roots becoming dry the chances 
are that several will fail to grow. Home¬ 
grown plants are decidedly the best on account 
of the convenience for transplanting. The 
best time for transplanting is directly the 
young shoots are seen coming through the 
ground, although they may be left until they 
are a few inches in length. The small rootlets 
will then be in full activity, and will take 
readily to their fresh quarters. With dormant 
roots the case is different. If these are planted 
roughly and the roots damaged the chances 
are that they will decay, with the loss, per¬ 
haps, of the crown itself. Another advantage 
with home-grown roots when the planting is 
delayed until the growth is somewhat 
advanced is, that these having been pre¬ 
viously well prepared may be lifted carefully 
with a fork thrust right underneath them, 
keeping as much soil to the roots as 
possible. The site must previously have been 
well prepared, as if it is in the least lumpy, 
do not neglect to place some fine fertile soil in 
direct contact with the roots, so that they will 
be enabled to take to their new quarters readily. 
In planting, endeavour to arrange the roots in 
the same position as that in which they were 
previously growing. Asparagus roots strike 
out in a horizontal direction ; therefore plant 
them in this manner, and do not cramp them 
in a small hole. We have seen Asparagus 
planted by having a trench cut out with a 
spade, the roots being pressed in. Such a 
ruthless proceeding cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Whon all is ready, take out 
rather wide and shallow holes with a flat 
bottom, so that the roots may be laid out 
straight, arranging them so that the crown of 
the root is about an inch below the surface. 
Plant firmly, pressing the soil about the roots 
and around the crown with the hand. If the 
weather should be likely to be dry, mulch after 
planting with a thin layer of very rotten and 
short manure, or, what is better, if it can be 
procured, some leaf-soil and burned refuse in 
equal parts. This will keep the soil cool, and 
so enable the plants to start freely into growth. 
The young growing shoots must be supported, 
so as to prevent their being broken over at the 
neck by wind. This may appear a small 
matter, but it makes a deal of difference in the 
progress of the growth during the season. 

In far too many instances the plants are set 
too closely together. When too close planting 
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is indulged in, the produce is neither so fine 
nor so plentiful as when a reasonable distance 
is allowed between the plants. The evil, again, 
is very apparent during the summer months, 
when the beds are crowded with growth. With 
too close planting the growth is so crowded 
that direct sunshine cannot penetrate to the 
surface of the bed. To procure strong crowns 
capable of producing good produce, it is very 
essential that the plants be so set out in the 
first instance that abundance of light may be 
afforded to the base of the stems during the 
summer months. Of course, cultivation makes 
a deal ol difference, for if people will persist in 
cutting too late in the season and also not 
applying nourishment in due season, they must 
not expect huge crowns capable of affording 
good produce. Arrange the plants in a scries 
of two rows, the plants being J feet apart and 
the rows 30 inches, with between each series of 
rows a distance of 4 feet, which is devoted to 
attending to the beds, cutting, etc. 


FRENCH BEANS IN POTS. 

Where there is sufficient glass accommodation 
to give space to a few pots of forced Beans, a 
large amount of pleasure is derived from their 
growth. When spring and early summer come 
round there is a desire for a change of vege¬ 
table diet. This can be done easily enough 
by those who depend on the market and get 
their supplies often from foreign lands. There 
are, however, myriads of cases where the 
garden supplies all, or nearly all, the vegetables 
and salad that are required. French Beaus 
need warmth to be productive ; an ordinary 
greonhouso will not do. A temperature of 
60 degs. should be the average heat, higher 
when there is sun. Pots and boxes are both 
suitable. The latter may be from 2 feet to 
4 feet in length, more if the structure is suit¬ 
able, though usually there is more convenience 
found in easy portability. Naturally, pots 
afford this better, and, attended to with water, 
French Beans do well in pots, which may be 
S-inch or 10-inch. Less than this will not be 
found profitable in the returns given. From 
four to six seeds in a pot will be better than 
crowding in a greater number; more may be 
sown if they are thinned down to that number 
as soon as they appear. This is advised 
because sometimes the seeds are not uniform 
in their germination, and if there are few 
planted and some of these fail, there is a 
patchy lot of pots that need re sowing, and 
consequently a loss of time results. A light 
position is a necessity in order that their 
growth may be dwarf and sturdy. Osbornes 
Forcing and Syon House are two sorts that 
need but little staking, and they are each free 
in pod bearing. Others as good are many, but 
some are taller in growth, and thus give more 
trouble in maintaining erect growth. To get 
a regular succession needs periodical sowings, 
say at intervals of every two or three weeks. 
A fairly good soil should be used, not, of course, 
rich in manure, but sufficiently supporting to 
carry the growth and crop through to the 
finish. One part of manure or decayed leaves 
to three of loamy soil would be ample, and a 
little burnt refuse is a capital extrain the com¬ 
pound. When podding, liquid-manure can be 
given to advantage. In gathering do not, on 
the one hand, pick them until they have grown 
to their full size, and, on the other, never leave 
them for the seeds to develop, as this quickly 
makes them tough and stringy. Syiingew-hen 
the weather permits to suppress red-spider, 
which is such a pest, and preserve atmospheric 
moisture by damping the paths often in bright 
weather. Necessarily, when cold, a drier 
state of the house is necessary. W. S. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Early Peas. 1 have, on man}'occasions, 
sowed in small pots and on turves the seed of 
the very best kinds that were procurable, 
and grown them on until all danger of severe 
frost was over, and then after carefully 
hardening off have planted them out, and 
protected them with bushy sticks and ever¬ 
greens to break the wind. After all, there was 
very little gain in point of earliness, and 
certainly no gain at all in the quantity of pods 
produced over those sown about the first week 
in February in well cultivated soil. I feel 


confident those sown will produce more abuh- 
dant crops than the transplanted ones, for the 
simple reason that the tap roots go down into 
the soil, the plant getting a firmer grip oftke 
land, and able to defy drought better with the 
roots close to the surface.— James Groom. 

Early fruiting Marrows. —It is a great 
gain to anyone fond of nice vegetables if it be 
found possible to obtain Vegetable Marrows 
early in the season rather than late, when these 
things have to compete with late Peas, new 
Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Kidney Beans, and 
some other excellent vegetables. The best 
early fruiters are the less coarse - growing 
Pen-y-byd, Moore's Cream, Hibberd s Prolific, 
or similar small kinds that set freely and early. 
Where a greenhouse affords space to stand a 
large pot or a small tub, a good plant raised 
early by an immediate sowing, got on into a 
5-inch pot, then planted out into this large 
pot or tub, in good soil, and stood where it can 
be trained up near the glass, should fruit very 
early. It may, however, in such case be neces¬ 
sary to have the fruit-boaring flowers fertilised 
by hand. Outdoor plants put out on to a 
mound of soil with which is mixed some 
manure, then covered with a frame, can be 
pushed on rapidly, and if the frames later be 
tilted so that the Vines can run out beneath, 
such plants will bo a month at least earlier than 
will be those planted out early in June.-—A. D. 

Spring Cabbages. -The breadths of these 
have wintered well, and, growth having been 
almost uninterrupted from the time the plants 
were set out in the autumn up to the present, 
they are, as a result, much earlier than has 
been the case for several years past. The 
earliest break of plants, consisting of Ellam’s 
Early, had hearts formed quite large enough 
for dining room use a week ago, and by 
March 25 they were of sufficient size to cut for 
general purposes. Another break, containing 
plants of the variety named Fiow'er of Spring, 
is in almost as forward a condition, and it is 
pleasing to note that there are but few indeed, 
Doth among these and those previously men¬ 
tioned, showing signs of bolting. Last year 
Cabbages were not ready for cutting until 
quite a month or five weeks later than the 
present one, although sowing and subsequent 
planting were carried out at-much the same 
time in the autumn of 1001 as in that of last 
season. There has been more snow during the 
past winter, but frosts have not, perhaps, been 
quite so protracted or severe. Tne only thing 
1 can imagine likely to account for the great 
difference was the fact of the soil being in a 
thoroughly moist state at the time of planting, 
so the plants were enabled to start growing 
away at once, whereas, in tho few previous 
autumns, frequent waterings were necessary 
to induce them to grow T at all until cooler 
weather set in. A well-manured plot of 
ground is necessary for Spring Cabbage, and 
those mentioned above were set out on soil 
previously occupied by Strawberries, the same 
having been heavily manured and well dug for 
them as soon os the crop was cleared.—A. W. 

Tomatoes and green fly — 

people have an idea that Tomatoes are not 
liable to the attacks of green-fly, and that the 
peculiar smell of the foliage will keep this pest 
out of the house where they may be planted. 
Thi 9 is quite a mistake, for very few plants in 
the seedling state suffer so quickly from the 
tiy as Tomatoes do. Even before they are 
large enough to handle the fly will make its 
appearance, and if not observed quite spoil 
the plants in a few days. If any plants are 
seen to be crooked in tho stem you will invari¬ 
ably find a green-fly has settled on it anti 
caused it to bend down as if it had been twisted 
by the hand. Those who grow Tomatoes 
among other plants should tuke the precaution 
to fumigate very lightly and frequently, *Q r 
such tender foliage will not stand a dense 
smoke. If taken in time, a light fumigation, 
just enough to make the atmosphere smell or 
the noxious compound, will keep these pests 
away.— James Groom, Go*port. 

Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade, 
will kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens °f & a1lts 
/lowers to illustrate, if they will kindly 
them to our office in as good a sente as poss\0ie» 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR BEURRE BOSC. 

Those having a warm soil will find this a very 
profitable variety, either as a bush or against a * 
west wall. It is generally at its best towards 
the end of October and quite early November. 
It is a long, russety fruit, which takes the eye 
quickly, and on a deep, warm soil the flavour is 
very good. It comes of a good size, and is a 
certain cropper. East Devon. 

- Beunv Bose fruits freely on standards 

in Kent, where it is largely grown for maiket, 
yet the quality is only really good where the 
soil is warm and deep. It seems to like to be 
near the sea-coast, and on chalk. Inland, and 
in gardens, to obtain the best quality, this Pear 
must be grown on a wall. When good, clean 


be well hardened ere planting in the open by 
placing them in cold frames or pits, giving 
abundance of ventilation, removing the lights 
by day when fine, and leaving air on for some I 
few nights before turning them outride. Here 
they must be attended to as regards water at 
the root, and should red-spider or even mildew 
show itself, dip the plants in a thin mixture of 
flowers of sulphur and soft-soap. Before 
planting out be sure the ball of roots is thor¬ 
oughly moist, then remove the crocks and , 
plant with a spado, holding the foliage up with 
the hand and treading with the feet well | 
around the ball, leaving a cavity around each 
plant for the supply of water, as it is neces¬ 
sary to water with a rose once or twice until ! 
the roots get hold of the soil. I allow 2 feet I 
each way—none too much, especially for Royal 
Sovereign, which makes strong foliage. I do 


and the B. Alicante about i inch. To-day I found one of 
the B. Alicante bleeding badly, also a spur or two of the 
B. Hamburgh. I managed to check it a little by applying 
mastick, but the sap gradually works its way through this 
every few hours. I have another house here of the B. 
Hamburgh alone, but, not being kept so close, the Vines 
are not so forward, the buds only just breaking through. 
This was pruned in Decern! er. Should anything happen, 
is there anything better than what I have used?— 
Worry. 

[The Vine is furnished with a great quantity 
of watery sap, which begins to flow very freely 
before growth commences, and continues until 
the Vine is in full leaf. It is generally due to 
late pruning, the pores not having had time to 
heal up before the sap is on the move. Various 
methods have been suggested to stop this 
bleeding, such as charring the cut ends of the 
shoots, covering them with sealing-wax, cut 
Potatoes, painter’s knotting, or some of the 
various styptics. None of these is, however, 



Pear Beurr6 Bose. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


developed fruits are produced then the flavour 
and quality are excellent. In 6uch case the 
fraits are large, pyriform, the skin russet, 
sprinkled with cinnamon. Its season of ripen¬ 
ing is October and November a time of the 
year when so many other excellent Pears are 
lipe. _ T. 


PLANTING OUT FORCED STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

F< r many years past it has been my practice 
to plant out several hundreds of these during 
April and May, and it is a plan I can strongly 
recommend, as good crops are to he had the 
following season and the two succeeding ones 
if the plants are well cared for. Ground for 
theee requires deep cultivation and to be well 
manured, trenching if possible, at any rate 
digging it a couple of sHfC5*deep, and biirying 
the madijiFe at the bpttofr. 'jjy oh sJl^oSla 


not save the earliest batch of plants, using 
those that have had less fire neat. Royal 
Sovereign is certainly one of the best for this 
treatment, and, similar to Viscountess Heri- 
cart de Thury, will show any quantity of blos¬ 
som, and fruit w ? ell towards end of summer, if 
allowed to do so ; but where the idea is to get 
good crowns for next year's supply of fruit, it 
is not wiso to let them do this, as it must 
greatly weaken them for next season. As soon 
as the hot weather sets in in earnest apply a 
strawy mulch around the plants, after cleaning 
the ground of any seedling weeds, and keep all 
runners constantly removed. East Devon. 


Vines bleeding.—I shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me the caune of my Vine* bleeding, and what ia 
the best remedy? They were pruned as usual after lheir 
leaves dropped off in November. I force them a little 
every year, but this winter I have had no heat, except 
occa-icnallv on some frosty nights. The young shoots of 
the B Hamburgh are about \L inches or ‘6 inches in length, 


effectual when bleeding has commenced, and 
the cure must be left to Nature. Vou need not 
fear that your Vines, if otherwise in good 
condition, will bleed to death.] 

Birds and fruit - buds.-I can assure 
your two correspondents who make a stand for 
these w’arblers that I have had ample time and 
opportunity in w’atching tho good and evil 
tlieso do in the garden for the jwist thirty years, 
but as years roll on I see more and more the 
mischief they do among our fruit-trees and 
bushes, and the little good the}* do in devour¬ 
ing insects is a very small matter in return for 
the many bushels of fruit they destroy in its 
infancy, to say nothing of the” ripe fruit they 
either consume or spoil by sampling during the 
season. I appreciate much the remarks of 
“ S. R. A ,” page 40, who, evidently like myself, 
feels hurt at the depredation caused to many 
of our best ^cuits-by tljig feathered triber~so 
numerous of late. If it is onty insects they 
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are searching after, why do they not keep to 
the woods and hedgerows, among trees and 
bushes, where surely myriads of insects abound ? 
-J. M. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Chine.se Primulas for 
early blooming should now be sown. Sow in 
light sandy soil in pans or boxes, cover with 
sand or finely-sifted soil, stand in heat, and 
place a thin layer of Moss over the soeds 
till germination takes place, when grad¬ 
ually remove the Moss, or the pans may he 
covered with glass and shaded with paper 
till the young plants appear. Sow a few 
Cineraria seeds at the same time for early 
blooming. For late blooming sow end of 
May or early in June. Cineraria seeds germi¬ 
nate sooner than those of Primulas. Cineraria 
stellata is very useful for the conservatory, 
and the flowers, when the plants are grown 
cool, are useful for cutting. All seedlings 
should bo pricked off n9 soon as large enough 
to handle. There is a good deal of work in 
the conservatory now in regulating growth. 
Acacias and other plants should be pruned 
into sha|»e as soon as the flowers fude, and 
any repotting required should be done as soon 
as the new growth is visible after pruning. 
Ciraellias planted out in the border should havo 
what pruning is required to insure symmetry 
during April, or as soon as the flowers fade. If 
it is intended to save seeds of Cyclamen or 
Primula, the plants should be placed in a cool- 
house and the camel's-hair-pencil usod for the 
Primulas, or the crop may be light. Deutzias 
and other forced shrubs should be cut back 
after flowering, and kept in heat till the growth 
is completed to secure handsome well-flowered 
plants next year. The same remark applies 
with equal force to Azaleas, both indica and 
others. Very little fire-heat will be required 
now. On mild nights, when the thermometer 
stands at .‘>0 dogs, inside the house, the fires 
may be allowed to go out, as too much fire- 
heat will do harm. Plants which havo filled 
their pots with roots will require a good deal of 
water. Pelargoniums will require water twico 
a day in bright weather, and herbaceous 
Hpirwas three times—in fact, during bright 
weather at this season, with a drying wind, 
watering is rather a heavy business and must 
be closely watched. Liquid manure may be 
given in a weak, clear state twico a week to 
plants coming into bloom, but liquid-manure 
should not bo given to plants in a very dry 
state. Water first with plain water, and then 
follow with the stimulant. 

Stove. —This is a time for propagating 
many things. In many instances a stock of 
young plants has already been secured, but if 
more of such plants as Gardenias, Crotons, 
Aphelandras, Clorodendrons, Euphorbias, &c., 
are wanted, cuttings of tho young shoots, kept 
close and shaded, will strike freely now in a 
brisk bottom heat. Do not crowd anything or 
the plants will be one-sided and out of shape. 
Young plants growing rapidly may have the 
robust shoots pinched to cause the growth to 
be dwarf and dense. A light shade will be 
required in bright weather for a short time in 
the middle of tTie day, and more water will be 
required both in tho atmosphere and also at the 
roots of the plants. Hero also liquid-manure 
may be given judiciously, but no plants require 
stimulants till they have pretty well filled the 
pots with roots. Night temperuturo 65 degs., 
air to be given at 80 degs. Ventilate freely on 
bright, mild days. 

Roses under glass.— The cool Rose 
house is most interesting now and will be for 
some time. When a house is given up to Roses 
it is comparatively easy to keep them clean 
and free from mildew by careful ventilation 
and watching for the first spot of mildew and 
dusting a little dry sulphur over it. Bad cases 
require stronger measures, but when the roots 
are healthy and reasonably moist there will be 
no bad cases if the ventilation is carefully 
managed. It is the cold draught caused by 
careless opening of front ventilators on a cold 
spring day that biings the mildew-. Liquid- 
manure in almost any form may be given to 
plants which have plenty of roots to take it up 
oncp, or . twice, a j^cok.^yiio. <^J(j^ ith for 


own-rooted Roses will have an excellent chance 
of securing abundance of the best kind of 
cuttings when the young w'ood is getting a 
little firm. 

Melons in frames —This is a good time 
to set out Melons in frames. Melons of good 
flavour cannot be grown without root warmth, 
so the bed should be well made so as to retain 
its heat for a long time. By-and-by tho sun 
will do good work, but for some time there will 
be tho risk of cold nights, and occasionally dull, 
cold days. Warm coverings must be used at 
night, and, if the hoat in the bed declines, 
warm linings should be applied. Plant in good 
heavy loam enriched with a little dissolved 
bones. Stop the plants at the second rough 
leaf to get shoots enough to train out to each 
corner of the light. Try, if possible, to get 
fruits enough for a crop to set about the same 
time, so that they may swell together. If one 
fruit gets the lead, the others will probably 
fail. After some progress has been made, the 
final earthing up should be given, and the 
surface made firm and level. 

Orchard-house.— Disbudding will be in 
prograss now, and this work will goon for some 
time. Little and often is the best course. Fruits 
where crowded should be thinned, and it is 
often convenient to shorten back a shoot now 
of the potted’trees to encourage better placed 
shoots to develop. When we have secured the 
crop for the season there is often a chance of 
improving the shajie and character of the trees 
by cutting a shoot back. Some people have an 
idea this is the w-rong season for pruning 
Peaches, w-hen, in fact, there is- no wrong 
season. 

Window gardening.— Give succulents 
more water now. They suit tho lazy gardener, 
as they rest all the winter. The w-indow 
garden is supposed to be for flowers, but I have 
seen Tomatoes grown in a w-indow, and 
certainly a lot ol young plants may be raised 
there for planting outside end of May. 

Outdoor garden.— Fetch up arrears in 
the planting ot trees and shrubs.and hardy 
flowers und Ferns. Hardy Ferns will raovo 
better now than at any other time. Alpine 
plants may for the most part be divided now 
with safety, if those who do the work and 
have chargo of these things w-ill see that after 
disturbance nothing suffers from w-ant of 
water. This is a good season for applying a 
littlo top dressing to alpino plants on the 
rockery, first stirring up tho surface with a 
small fork or trowel. All kinds of hardy 
flower seeds may be sow-n now. The annuals 
w-ill, of course, be sown w-here they aro to 
flower, and should be sown thinly. When the 
land is in good condition and well pulverised 
by the weather simply raking the seeds in will 
suffice, but if the surface is rough and cloddy- 
scatter a little fine soil over the seeds, and 
press it dow-n with the back of a spade. 
Phloxes may bo divided and replanted now. 
We find a good many of our Coreopsis grandi- 
flora are dead—flowered themselves to death— 
but a few seeds are sown annually, so that 
there aro always young plants coming on. The 
same thing happens with Iceland Poppies ; 
sometimes they live through the winter, but 
where Iceland Poppies aro a necessity a few 
seeds should be sown annually-. Pentstemon 
cuttings rooted in cold-pits may be planted 
out in Beds and borders. The Forsythias and 
Cydonias are among the prettiest of spring- 
lloweriDg wall shrubs. Magnolias also should 
be encouraged. 

Fruit garden.— This is a good time to 
plant young Vines in new houses. If the 
Vines have been kept cool through the winter 
the buds will now be swelling, and the young 
leaves will apply the necessary pressure to the 
roots to set them to work. Vines do not make 
new roots till the new foliage is unfolding. 
Other fruits commence repairing damages 
soon after being disturbed, especially when 
the disturbance takes place in autumn, but 
Vine roots remain dormant till the leaves are 
moving. Do not cut the Vines back just now ; 
they may bleed, and this can be avoided by 
tying the canes back and disbudding. We 
usually leave two young shoots to train up for 
a time to encourage the roots, as the more 
foliage the Vines carry the more roots are 
made. Tho borders of new houses should be 
well drained, and on cUy soil should be raised 


above the natural level. The best arrange¬ 
ment is to make the borders by instalments. 
If young Vines are planted in new borders, not 
well consolidated, the roots rush through and 
away into the garden beyond unless a detain¬ 
ing wall stops thorn ; but if the border is a 
narrow one, comparatively, tho roots will fill 
that first, and be ready for a further instalment 
in a couple of years or so. Strawberries in 
pots under glass will set freely now if the 
house is properly ventilated. In most places 
Strawberries are worked with other things. 

Vegetable garden. — To obtain tine, 
hardy Broccoli for standing the winter, sow- 
early and thinly, and plant out in firm ground. 
Most gardeners have had to use a crowbar at 
some period of their lives in planting late 
Broccoli. The very w-orst possible course is to 
plant in now-ly trenched or dug ground. The 
growth resulting therefrom is too soft and 
sappy to stand the winter. Those w-ho grow 
many Peas will find the advantage of isolating 
the rows and planting other crops between. 
We have generally pegged out the ground, so 
that the rows of Peas are from 12 feet to 15 feet 
apart, with crops of Potatoes, Cauliflowers, or 
French Beans between. There is no detriment 
to either crop in this arrangement, and the 
Peas have justice done them. Nearly every¬ 
body sow's No Plus Ultra Peas at this season, 
because of its excellent flavour. If a shorter 
Pea is required, Autocrat is excellent. Sow- 
main crop of Carrots. James’ Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate is the best. Wo continuo mowing a 
few Short Horn Carrqts for drawing young 
till the end of Juno. Tho land for Carrots 
should not have been recently manured, but 
soot, lime, or salt, if the laud is porous, will 
help the Carrot crop and keep aw-ay the rust 
which sometimes damages the crop. Sow 
Lettuces frequently, and transplant from time 
to time. Beet transplants woll, and those who 
w-ant a few early roots may sow seeds in a box 
or boxes, and harden off and transplant when 
largo enough. Time will be gained thereby, 
and I find the transplanted Beets are more 
refined in shape, though, of course, not quite 
so large. Make a good sowing of Broad 
Beans. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Ajn i' lJfh .— Dusted a little Tobacco- powder 
through an elastic distributor among Peaches 
on walls. Cleared out the last of the Rhubarb 
from forcing pit. Plenty of Rhubarb outside 
now-. The forced plants will be divided and 
planted out; they w-ill be useful again in the 
future. Roses on w-alls have been syringed 
w-ith Quassia extract in water. The hoe nas 
been used between the rows of young vegeta¬ 
bles now just up. 

Apri* l }tl>. —Various tender annuals have 
been pricked out into boxes. Shifted forward 
Chrysanthemums into 5 inch pots. We are 
still putting in a few strong cuttings of late 
floweriug kinds. Sowed a tew rows of dwarf 
French Beans on a warm border. We have 
the means of sheltering them if the weather 
is cold after the plants are through. The 
herbs have been rearranged, and new beds 
made of Mint, Sage, and Thyme. 

April l>fh. — Planted out Cauliflowers. 
( leared off exhausted greens and Turnips. 
Manured and dug the ground for other crops. 
Several trenches have been prepared for early 
Celery, and Lettuces planted on tho ridges. 
Lato Peas are planted on prepared sites from 
time to time in succession. These sites are 
marked just 12 feet apart for dw-arf Peas, and 
15 feet apart for tall ones, and intervening 
spaces are cropped now- with Potatoes, etc. 

April ICth. —Figs in pots are receiving liouid- 
manure twice a w-eek. Young shoots have 
been thinned, and those left for fruiting are 
pinched at the fifth loaf. The shoots are not 
altogether pinched through, but pressure with 
the thumb and finger is brought to bear to 
destroy the tissue without causing bleeding. 
Melons, after the crop is set, are not encouraged 
to make much soft growth — in fact, the 
swelling fruits take all the strength, and it is 
more important to retain the old leaves than 
make new on^klCjiral from 

AprJLVtb. — Pricked off seedling Gloxinias. 
Old bulbs have hWl a further shift to make 
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largo plants. Tuberous Begonias are making 
rapid growth, and the strongest plants have 
had & further shift into large pots. Cucum¬ 
bers are taking up a good deal of time now 
with stopping, thinning, and training. Surface 
dressings are given as soon as the white roots 
show on the surface. Busy thinning Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes and watering borders. 

April lSlh .—Bedding plants are being moved 
from houses to frames. They ought to be safe 
now with a single mat over the glass at night. 
It is important to get the plants well hardened. 
Conservatory is frequently rearranged with a 
view to give prominence to any special class of 
plants which are well in flower at the time. 
Eupatoriums have been cut back, and when 
they break will be plunted out. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Telephone company’s wires (Li nt ho rj>e\—If 
the telephone company who have erected the wires have 
do Parliamentary powers, they may be compelled to 
remove the wires, as they have committed a trespass. 
You should inquire of the company as to the circum- 
I’rnces under which they erected the wires. They maybe 
arborised by statute, and if such is the case will very 
soon inform you. 

Recovery of money secured by note.— I sold 
the stock and tenancy of a market garden for i: 15, and 
took in return a promissory note in the following terms : 
“ W>, A It and E It, promise to pay J L the sum of forty- 
five pounds value received. Interest to ba paid at the 
rate of ten per cent, per annum.—A. It , E. B.” I have 
ciren the parties notice that I shall require payment of 
the at the end of the year, but they say that it rests 
with them to determine the period of repayment, and that 
so long a<* they pay the interest the principal cannot be 
demanded. Is this so f— J. L. 

[No ; it is not so. You can enforce payment 
at the end of the year if you choose. I must, 
however, point out that the note is not drawn 
in the usual form—if that had been adopted 
there would have beon no dispute possible.— 
K. C. T. 1 

Damage caused by falling trees.— Two of my 
neighbours trees were blown down during the recent 
storm, and falling upon the boundary fence (which belongs 
(o me), broke it down. Is he legally bound to make goed 
the damage done, or must I bear the exiiense l— 
Kildare. 

[Although there arc some grounds for a 
contrary opinion, yet the sounder view appears 
to be that vour neighbour is not liable, as the 
fall of the trees seems to have been caused by 
what the lawyers term the act of God. But if 
the trees wore decayed, and were previously 
known to be such, and so must have been con¬ 
sidered dangerous, your neighbour was guilty 
of negligence, and damages may bo recovered 
from him if lie declines to repair the fence.— 
K. C. T J _ 


BIRDS. 

Hen Canary singing (IT. Smith, Wilts).— One 
dose occasionally hear of a hen Canary sinking, hut, of 
course, no hen bird possesses the vocal powers of the 
male. It is no uncommon thing for a hen Canary to build 
nests and pull them to pieces again. Vour bird, being a 
non breeder, indulged in this queer work for the sake of 
amusement.—S. S. G. 

Death of grey Parrot (Cunmmuro).— 

Inflammation of the lungs appears to have 
caused the death of this bird. It, in all proba¬ 
bility, contracted a chill while on its journey 
to you, as its condition, as described bj' you, 
on its arrival would point to this. Your having 
so carefully kept it in a high temperature, and 
free from draughts, caused it to rovivo and 
prolonged its life, no doubt. But there was no 
chance of a cure. It could not have been 
treated better in the matter of food. In cases 
of this kind relief is sometimes afforded if tlio 
sufferer be kept constantly in a high tempera¬ 
ture, tho air being kept moist by means of an 
ordinary bronchitis kettle, a moist atmosphere 
being absolutely essential. S. S. G. 

Pood for Canary (F. If. Harris ).—The 
best diet for Canaries at this season of the year 
is good sound Canary-seed as a staple, adding 
to it every other day a small quantity of 
German Rape—about half a teaspoonful. This 
should be boiled for about five minutes, 
strained, and given in an earthenware vessel. 
On the alternate days a piece of Apple should 
be placed between tho wires of the cage for the 
bird to pock at. This is instead of green food 
early in the season, but later on Watercress 
may be supplied in small quantities, after 
which Groundsel or Chickwced may bo given, 
if you use packet seeds avpii^ those containing 
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Inga, as this is very harmful to cage birds, 
although a little may be given with safety to 
breeding hens and aviary birds. As your bird 
refuses to take a bath the only way of keeping 
it clean will be by washing it occasionally. 
Use warm water and apply the soap by means 
of a shaving brush, rinse in clean warm water, 
and then extract as much damp as possible 
from the feathers with a soft drying cloth. 
This operation should not occupy more than 
six or eight minutes, when the bird must be 
placed near a fire in a cage having some soft 
material at the bottom, and dried off as quickly 
as possible.—S. S. G. 

Bullfinch with scaly legs (Mi** //. 

Moore J .—The best treatment for scale is to 
anoint the legs daily with equal parts of 
vaselino and zinc ointment. This disease 
sometimes arises from old age, but often from 
a deficiency in tho secretion of oily product, 
which causes the skin to dry up. You do not 
»ive particulars as to diet. You might, per¬ 
haps, increase the allowance of Hemp-seed, 
but let German Rape, scalded, form tho staple 
diet, adding Canary-seed in small quantities, 
with occasionally a pieco of Apple or boiled 
Carrot and a little Watercress. These birds 
should never be kept in a high artificial 
temperature.—S. S. G. 

Canary ailing (('. Uni™).— You have 
probably been keeping your bird in hot, dry, 
exhausted air, such as is found in the upper 
part of a living room. This would cause an 
inflammatory aflection of the.membrane that 
lines tho bronchial tubes, and give rise to tho 
creaking or rasping noise in breathing, such as 
you describe in this case. The feather eating 
habit would also arise from the bird being kept 
too hot, causing an irritable condition of the 
skin. A bird suffering in this manner should, 
if possible, be kept in a warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere—at any rate, the cage should be placed 
as far from the ceiling as possible, avoiding 
draughts, of course. You may give your Canary 
a few drops of cod-liver oil on a small pioco of 
bread that has been soaked in cold water and 
well squeezed, also a little hard-boiled egg 
mixed with arrowroot biscuit. Add to its seed 
diet a liberal allowance of Flax and a few 
groats. With the grit sand bruise some old 
inortar, and add Watercress to tho green food. 
The above is a very common complaint amongst 
cage birds, and, with care and attention, your 
Canary will, in all probability, get better as 
the spring comes on.—S. S. G. 

Bullfinch losing its feathers (for. 
t\ < 'hrisiiftn). —The loss of leathers about the 
head and the general dulness of plumage would 
arise from debility or bad circulation. It 
would be advisable to put the bird on a more 
generous diet, and instead of tho small, summer 
Rape give the largo black kind, scalding it to 
reniovo its bitterness, and afterwards rubbing 
it dry. To this add a small portion of Canary- 
seed. Give also from time to time a few fruit- 
tree twigs, from which the bird will pick tho 
buds with great relish, and occasionally a stalk 
of ripe Plantain-seed, a few Privet Berries, 
and a small portion of Watercress. A piece of 
Apple may be given at any timo. It would 
givo relief if the bare places wero dressed with 
some cooling application, such as neat’s-foot- 
oil or vaseline, which may be applied by means 
of a small brush. A few drops of “ Parrish's 
Chemical Food in the drinking water would 
do much to restore the bird to vigorous 
health. A rusty nail in the drinking water 
would provide a mild tonic, while a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone placed between the wires of 
iho cago for the bird to peck at would furnish 
some of the elements necessary to the elabora¬ 
tion of new feathers. A little newly prepared 
bread-and milk may be given now and then 
with advantage.—S. S. G. 

Parrot pecking out its feathers 

(Mr*. J. S. )V. 0(/if rtj J. —The habit of feather¬ 
eating is most difficult to cure, and sometimes 
arises from a gross condition of the system 
brought about by too high feeding. It is some¬ 
times carried to such an extent that tho birds 
become quite denuded, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the large quills of the wings and 
tail. The head, of course, remains fully 
feathered, presenting a spectacle ludicrous in 
tho extreme. No animal food of any kind 
should be given to a Parrot. Bread and milk 


sop is also bad, as is food of any kind contain¬ 
ing grease, egg, or milk. The habit may some 
times be cured by supplying the bird with 
something upon which to exercise its beak, and 
nothing is better for this purpose than a small 
piece of non splintering wood. Feed your 
Parrot upon boiled Maize, Hemp-seed, Canarv- 
seed, crusts of bread, and occasionally a little 
ripe fruit and a few Nuts. Do not fail to supply 
a good allowance of coarse grit-sand to aid 
digestion. The presence of insect pests will 
often cause feather-eating. In this case the 
cage should be scalded with boiling water, and, 
after being well dried, thoroughly painted all 
over with Fir-tree-oil. 


Old paraffin barrels.—I am going to purchase a 
parallin barrel lor rain-water for the garden. Would vou 
kindly say through your esteemed journal whether the 
barrel should he thoroughly cleaned ? I mean, would the 
odour of paraffin be detrimental to plant life?—A. 
Cl&rke. 

[The usual course with barrels used to convey 
paraffin, and with which oil the wood of the 
barrel is greatly impregnated, is to put a few 
shavings or a handful of straw into the tub 
when erect, and to set it alight. That causes 
the spirit of the oil to be drawn from the wood 
and be burned. If that burning bo allowed 
for about two minutes, then the tub be turned 
mouth downwards, the fire is smothered by 
smoke. But it is well to put into the tub a 
few bucketsful of water, to give the inside a 
good scrubbing with a broom, then turn the 
water out. Give a rinsing with clean water, 
and the tub is then fit for use. What littlo of 
paraflin-oil may ultimately become mixed with 
the water will be trifling, and will do no harm 
to plant life.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are itiserted in 
Gardening free 0 / charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications shotUd be cl earl;/ and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiut addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, llolborn, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used, in the paj)er. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should l>e sent at a time. Corresjton - 
dents should bear in mind that, as G ardening has to I* 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always l>c replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply fo 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Reader* who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kiiyl 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and Other- 
Wise poor. The differenee* between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trilling that it is jiecessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time., and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Bee Orchid (Ophrys apifera) (Regulus ).—This 
is found wild in dry pastures, usually in limestone dis¬ 
tricts, chiefly in the southern and eastern counties of 
England. 

Violets unhealthy (L .\—From the appearance of 
the plants you send, we Imagine you have been keeping 
the plants too close, and that they have been attacked by 
mildew. Violets in frames require as much air as possi¬ 
ble, only covering up in very severe weather. They must 
also be grown quite close to the glass. 

Palms from seed (F . L .).—Unless you have artifi¬ 
cial heat, and plenty of it, the Palm seeds will he a long 
time in germinating. Even when plunged, in a hot-bed 
the seeds start slowly, and several years will elapse before 
the plants attain any decorative value, hence it is better 
and cheaper for those who only want a few’ plants to buy 
them ana leave the raising to the specialist. Palms suit¬ 
able for the greenhouse or the room are cheap enough 
now. 

Lawn-Moss and Plantain ( P. F.).—If the 
Moss Is sufficiently vigorous, much of it could be raked 
out, this operation to be followed by, at the end of April, 
sowing Grass seeds. The Plantain will be best removed 
by weeding it out or by applying carbolic acid to the heart 
of the plant It is highly probable a touch with a pointed 
stick or camel-hair brush dipped into the carbolic acid 
may answer. There will of necessity be some bare patches 
remaining, and these must be treated as above. 

Growing Ag&p&nthus (J. K. M .).—The Agapan 
thus is a gross feeder, and the soil for it may consist of 
two thirds good turfy loam and one-third well-decayed 
manure, with the addition of some rough sand. During 
growth abundance of water is necessary, and when the 
pots are full of roots occasional doses of liquid-manure 
will do good. The plant must be wintered where just 
clear of frost and nothing more. During the resting 
season only sufficient water is necessary to keep the soil 
slightly moist. With the return of spring and renewed 
growth more water is, of oouhd, required. The plant 
may bo stood out-of-doors during the summer. _ 
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Arctotis grandis (Mrs. Marsh).— This is a com¬ 
paratively recent introduction from South Africa. The 
plant is an annual, easily raised from seeds fown in boxes 
or pots under glass, and transferred to permanent 
quarters in early June. The seedlings are impatient of 
much moisture, and should be early transplanted. It is 
quite a sun-loving species, and should be planted in a 
rather well-exposed spot, where a good depth of soil and a 
sunny aspect are assured. The flowers are blue on the 
outer surface, and w hitish within, the blossoms expanding 
only with sun-heat. The habit is rather tufted, the 
flower-heads rising in the midst to nearly 2 feet high. 
Sandy soil is best. 

Celsia Arcturus (Ilex).— Sow the seeds in heat in 
May, and as toon as the seedlings are fit to handle prick 
them off into pots or pans of light Boil 2 inches apart, 
keeping near the glass in a little heat and shading for a 
day or two. In three or four weeks pot them off into 
5-i’nch pots, or place three in a 7-inch pot, using princi¬ 
pally loam, with a little leaf-soil and sand, potting firmly 
and standing in a cold-frame. If shaded and dewed over¬ 
head twice a day, the plants soon recover and bloom 
freely. Another sowing made at the end of May would 
afford another batch for late autumn work, when, if 
given a little fire-heat, such as afforded Tree-Carnations, 
they will continue to bloom for some time. Seedlings 
give by far the best plants. 

Ipomaea tuberosa (E. M.\— The leaf sent is 
apparently that of Ipomiex tuberosa, a \Ve6t Indian 
species, with pale yellow flowers, first introduced into 
this country in 1731. It is seldom met with in cultivation, 
owing in all probability to the fact that it jtrows so 
strongly, and flowers so seldom under the conditions that 
prevail here. In a recent letter from Jamaica it is said to 
be very beautiful when growing in poor, hungry soils, as 
even then it will festoon the neighbouring trees and 
flower profusely. The conditions most favourable to 
blooming it in this country are a curtailed root room, 
training to the roof of a sunny structure, and a partial 
rest by being kept fairly dry throughout the winter. 
Pinching of the shoots will encourage growth rather than 
flowers. 

Planting shaded graves (Smither field).— As the 
graves you refer to are beneath Lime-trees, and, of 
course, m the summer densely shaded, it is no matter 
for surprise that Grass fails to grow, especially that the 
soil is gravelly. Your best course will be to have the 
small shrubs taken out, some well-decayed manure spread 
over and dug in, then plant the whole with common Ivy, 
the plants helngpegged down evenly over the surface. You 
could, in the autumn, dibble in between the Ivy and fairly 
deep seme bulbs of three or four varieties of Daffodils, or, 
as you say Hftrt’s-tongue Ferns do well, add some manure, 
leaf-soil, and a little peat-soil, dig it in, then plant with 
other Hart’s-tongue, Adder’s-tongue, and Lady Ferns, as 
these a'l like >hade. You could also plant bulbs with 
these, including, round the edges, Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops. The Periwinkles also do very well in shade. 
Still, either the Ivy or Ferns would be best. 

Manuring lawns (Nonire). —It is yet early to note 
how far your dressing of bone-flour may have benefited 
your lawns, but if the soil be poor, it is not probable 
that its effect will be very marked. It is late now to apply 
Ilasic-slag, as that is one of the best and most enduring of 
chemical manures, but it is longer in becoming soluble. 
Still, a dreesing of some 5 lb. per square rod can do no 
harm, and if the spring be wet may do great good. Kxrly 
in May you may, in any case, apply a top-dressing of 
3 lb. per rod of sulphate of amn.onia, broken up very 
finely. That dissolves quickly, and becomes a ready 
stimulant for Grass. You can purchase that at any gas¬ 
works. If you do not now apply Ba-ic-alag, do so next 
November. If you can add in the winter a thin dress¬ 
ing of street sweepings, first run through a coarse sieve, 
and rake it over once or twice, it would soon wash in. 
Even now you may apply a heavy dusting cf soot with 
great advantage. It is a capital manure for Grass. 

Plants for beds (Beginner).— Some of the things 
mentioned in your letter, for example. Columbines, 
Holly hocks. Pinks, Sweet Williams, arid PenUtemons, 
could on'y be flowered satisfactorily this summer by 
your putting in good plants at once. You may, however, 
sow seeds of any of these now in open ground for trans¬ 
planting into permanent places in autumn ensuing or 
in the early spring of 1904. Seeds that may now be 
tow n in the open, or during this month, include Mignon- 
etie, Nemophila, Candytuft in several colours, Sweet 
Sultan, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, any of the annual 
Pinks or Dianthus, Poppies, many Grasses, Sweet Peas, 
Lupins, Qaillardias, Chrysanthemum coronarium, C. car- 
inatum Burridgeanum, etc. Other annuals that should 
be sown in boxes or pots in a frame or cold greenhouse 
include Asters, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Tobacco, 
Petunia, etc. The last, when grow’n cold, should be very 
carefully watered, and only so watered when in need of 
it, pricking the seedlings into boxes fo soon as ready, and 
planting in the beds and borders in May. As a large pro¬ 
portion of the annuals in the first list is less than 1 foot 
high, we would suggest employing some of these in each 
bed as marginal plants, say in patches or lines, with the 
taller plants to be raised under glass to follow when 
eady. 

Growing Smilax ( F . IF.).— The plant commonly 
known ai ,Smilax possesses two botanical names — 
Asparagus raedeoloides and Myrsiphyllum asparagoides. 
In order to obtain good long sprays, the better way will 
be to plant in a prepared border, and if done as soon as 
possible your plants will quickly become established. 
Thorough drainage is very necessary for its successful 
culture, hence in preparing the border ft inches of broken 
crocks or other drainage material should be placed in the 
l»ottom, and over this a foot of prepared compost. A 
\ ery suitable soil for the purpose consists of two-thirds 
fibrous loam to one-third leaf-mould, and a liberal 
sprinkling of rough sand. Put out the young plants 
about 8 inches apart, and when the planting is complete 
water with a rose to settle the soil. On no account pinch 
the shoots, as this will only weaken the plants. Take 
particular care at first not to give too much water, though 
enough must be given to keep the soil moderately moist. 
As the plants increase in strength and the roots take 
possession of the bonier, they will need to be liberally 
watered during the summer months, but stagnant 
moisture must be avoided, hence the reason for 6 inches 
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of drainage material. The shoots should be trained to 
stout thread. During the summer months a reasonable 
amount of shade should be friven. The Smilax is essen¬ 
tially a greenhouse plant. Throughout the winter the 
temperature must not fall below 50 clegs , with a little rise 
in the daytime. 

Growing Lavender (J. IF. WHon).—In growing 
Lavender the situation is important — that which is 
elevated and with a southern and western exposure is the 
best. Shelter from the north blast is also very important. 
The subsoil must be dry during the winter, and the sur¬ 
face soil of a calcareous nature. Where a loamy Foil over- 
lies chalk, though this be at a distance of 2 feet from the 
surface, all necessary conditions to success are present. A 
fairly luxuriant grow th gives the best crop of spikes, and 
from these a be tter yield of oil is obtained than from small, 
puny flowers, the result of poor, half-starved lard. A too 
rich soil would induce a luxuriant growth, which will not 
stand severe froet. In preparing the land for the plants, 
it ought to be well worked, ploughing it 8 inches deep, if 
possible, following with a Bubsoil plough in every furrow, 
afterwards crossing the top spit to break up the clods. 
When it is desired to increase the stock, pieces with three 
or four growths attached are the best. These, slipped off 
the plants by a sharp downward tug, contain a small por¬ 
tion of old wood attached to the base, commonly called a 
heel. From this part roots soon soring. If the ground is 
at all poor, a dressing of farm-yard manure should be dug 
in previous to planting. 

Pruning Marechal Nlel in heated green¬ 
house (E.). — As soon as the blossoms have all 
developed cut back the lateral grow ths to two or three 
eyrs, and remove close to the soil one of the weakest of 
the four main growths. Remove about 2 inches of the 
top soil, and replace with good loam, adding at the rate 
of a 48 pot full of some good fertiliser to a barrowload of 
soil. Keep the plant well syringed in order to promote 
new growth, and towards autumn w-ater with liquid- 
manure, not too strong, about once a w-eek. Spread out 
growths that they may receive plenty cf light, and as new' 
shoots appear spread these out also. If possible, to pro¬ 
vide a border for the Rose inside of your greenhouse, we 
should advise you to do so next autumn. This border 
should be well prepared by removing old soil and re 
placing W'ith turfy-loam and well-decayed manure. 
Knock the bottom out of the tub, taking care not to in¬ 
jure the roots of the plant. Remove the crocks, then 
stand the tub on to the border. The roots will find 
their way into the new soil when they need it, and the 
subsequent isrowth should be gratifying to you, and the 
quality of blossoms would also improve. It is a great 
mi-take to overcrop this grand lioee. We should say 70 
blooms are too many to allow' on a two-year-old plant. 
Half this number would ha\e been ample. 

Chrysanthemums-a novice’s collection 
for exhibition (Lincoln).— Mr. Sabey is a yellow 
October-flowering Pompon, and the only representative of 
this type of the flower in your selection. We cannot 
recommend this Bort for exhibition. Laron Hirsch, Chas. 
II. Curtis, Lord Alce9ter, and Ma Perfection are four 
good incurved kinds, and should suit your purpose very 
welL They are flowers of a good type, and of easy 
culture. As you are probably aware, the majority of your 

{ Junta are Japanese varieties, and they embrace good, 
>sd, and indifferent sorts. For exhibition you should 
grow' of your collection: Chas. Davis, Yiviand Morel, 
Lady Hanham, Lady Byron, Miss Alice Byron, Simplicity, 
Miss Nellie Pockett, Le Grand Dragon, N.C.S. Jubilee. W. 
Cursham, Mrs. Barkley, Phoebus, and Mrs. George Mile- 
ham. Second crown-buds towards the end of August 
should he retained, if possible, and this hud selection 
should give you exce’lent results. In the case of the four 
incurved sorts above described secure second crown-buds 
during the first week in September. G. C. Schwabe, 
Mons. Panckoucke, Eva Knowlps, E. Molyneux, Mrs. 
Weeks, Lord Brooke, J. 8. Dibben, and Mrs. W. Mease are 
either too old or too difficult for a novice to take in hand, 
and you had better not attempt them this season. 
Princess Victoria is a late-flowering (December) white 
decorative Japanese, and in consequence for exhibition of 
no use to you. There was an article on stopping and bud- 
retaining in the issue of March 21, p. 27, which you should 
endeavour to follow. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azalea mollis from seed (J. Browning'.—'. The 
month of April is the best time to sow seeds of Azalea 
mollis in the open ground, as the soil is then usually in a 
good state for the purpose. It is well to cover the beds 
wiih a few branches to break the rays of the sun and 
afford a certain amount of shelter from hard, drying winds. 
If the beds are covered too thickly, the plants draw up 
directly they appear above ground. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings appear the covering should be removed, but this 
must be done gradually, for sudden exposure would soon 
work havoc among the young plants, particularly if the 
weather is at all bright 

FRUIT. 

Strawberry plants in greenhouse (//. J. M.\ 
—Very likely your Strawberry plants fail to product- 
proper fruit In a greenhouse from lack of sufficient 
warmth. When it is co’d, dull, and damp, the fertilisation 
of the flowers is very imperfect. When in bloom rather 
more warmth is needed to render every part of the flower 
fertile. If some pistils or organs only set properly, and 
others do not, the fruits will he only partially soft and 
eatable. It is of no use to hope to properly induce plants 
to fruit without proper heat so early. They will do so 
very well after the middle of April, as then there is 
usually plenty of sun heat. 

Pruning Cox's Orange Pippin (J. IF.).—As 
Cox’s Grange Pippin is not a strong grower, the chief 
object in pruning should be to keep the branches fairly 
thin. In your case, with two-year-grafted heads on old 
Kerry Pippin, this not being a Btrong grower either, 
there is no darg r that shoots will he too ftrong or woody 
after two or three peasons. Still, this season at least, it 
may be as well just to shorten hack strong or leading 
shoots a few iacfie9 to give ttoutneis to the heads and 
well furnish them. All the enme, cut back to about two 
buds all the weak side-shoots you refer to, and if any w ood 
shoots break from these, as they may do from the leading 
buds, next summer pinch those shoots back to two leaves 
so soon as they are 0 inches loDg. That will caure the 


lower dormant-bud to change into a fruit-hud, and it 
should carry bloom the following year. If your annual 
grow ths ripen well they should become fruit-t>earing the 
second year after. Another year leave all leading shoots 
their full length, only thinning the heads. 

VEGETABLES. 

Watercress («/. IF. Wilson). —If you have a stream 
with a gentle fall, dam back the water and place in the 
bottom about 3 inches of good soil, with some sand, and 
dibble into this cuttings of the Watercress, which can be 
purchased in the market. Dibble the cuttings in firmly, 
or you may sow seed in pans stood in frames, and thus 
raise plants, which you can dibble out. When you have 
planted, allow the water to flow in very gently until the 
proper level is reached. Put in the plants from 6 inches 
to 9 inches apart. The beds should he replanted yearly, 
the old plants being cleared out. A dressing of guano 
when the water is shut off for two or three days will do 
good. 

Cropping sandy soli (T. L. S.\— We see no reason 
why, provided you work jour sandy soil to the utmost 
depth possible and add to it a good dressing of wel’- 
decayrd manure, you should not grow on it good vegeta¬ 
bles, fruit-trees, or even Dahlias, as you suggest, provided 
the position be not unduly exposed. Even with 15 inches 
of sandy soil, there is no reason why you should rot 
break the subsoil a few inches deeper, of course leaving it 
there, and putting some manure deep down to encourage 
roots to go in search of it, as well as manuring the sur¬ 
face foil. In hot, dry w-eather, if you Buffer from drought 
so far north, you could topdress or mulch the surface with 
manure also, either about trees or hushes or amongst 
vegetables. Many sandy soils are in this way made to be 
very productive. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Miss Allen. —Kindly eend a specimen of the Hseot vou 

refer to. and we can then better help you.-.Y. Z .— 

Evidently due to some check. Has the sun been shining 
too strongly on it? You ought to have shaded it if only 

just planted.-F. A'.—Kindly send us a plant, and then 

we can better help you.- Norfolk Piie.—See reply in 

our issue of April 4, p 6U- E. M. H.- You 'may 

sprinkle a little well-rotted manure over the bed and 
await result*. We fear there will he few flowers, as the 
plants are evidently impoverished and want lifting and 

replanting.- Gertrude. —We hope to give an article on 

Fortune's Yellow Rose in an early issue.- A Reader.— 

It is quite impossible to advise unless you tell us what 
heat you have in the house, and also some idea of its size. 

-Anxious.— See article on "Grafting Fruit-trees,” 

with illustrations, in our issue of March 28, p. 42.- 

G. A. C.— The Pyrus should be planted in the autumn, 
but as you can get the Clematis in pot?, planting can be 

done now.- Wm. Furfni .—See article on "Pruning 

Roses,” in our issue of April 4, p. 50.- M. Pemberton.— 

Slightly moiften the Peas and roll them in the red lead 
previous to sowing. You can buy the red lead at any oil- 

shop.- B. IF. —2, The plants you mention are all struck 

frem cuttings inserted in the autumn. Such cuttings 
must he made from the ripened wood of the current year. 
3, On the Cucumber there are male and female flowers, 
and jou muft fertilise the one with the other, ar.d when 
the fruit has set, stop the shoot at one joint beyond so as 

to get another shoot and flowers to form.- Ben Groover. 

—Stop syringing Vines when in bloom, but you mu»t 
damp dowm the floor. Yes, syringe Peaches when the 
fruit has set, otherwise you may have an attack of red- 

spider to cope with.-./. IF. A—Kindly send specimens 

of the insect you refer to, and we will do our best to help 

you.-Deep. —No, the flowers only are cut eff to 

strengthen the bulbs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.— A Greening.—Megasea eordi 

folia, of which there are several forms.- Leslie Miller.— 

unite impossible to name from such a dried-up scrap.- 

t\ T. P.— l, Abies concolor ; 2, Thuja gigantea ; 3, Abies 

pectinata ; 4, Cedrus Dcodora.- Ilex. — Chorozem* 

cordatum. —F. P.—l, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 2 , Asple- 
nium bulbiferum : 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatom ; 4, 

Phlebodium aureum- C. A’.—Alonioa incisifolia, a 

Peruvian annual, easily raised from peeds eow-n in March 
in gentle heat and then transplanted, or in the open air 

now.- Mrs. A Ererard Jones.— 1 and 4, Pulmonarias ; 

2, Primula capitata ; 3, Omphalodes verna: specimens are 

very poor, and very much dried up.- Sunbury.— The 

Golden Bell-tree (Forsythia suspenea).- A. Alison.— 

Cmlogyne assamica, we think, but difficult to say frem 

only one flower.- Chas Pyke.—l, Narcissus incompara- 

bilis Ducheas of Brabant; 2, N. 1. Cynosure; 3, S. I 
Stella ; 4, N. i., discarded variety, formerly known as 
stellatus ; 5 and tt, N. i. i^ueen Bess.- C. F. M.— Nar¬ 

cissus minor. N. minimum, N. nanus, and N. Uorhularia 

are also suitable for edgings.-IF. II. Colduelis.— Dondia 

Epipactis. Try it in a shadier position. - Wm. Evans.— 

The Snowberry is Symphoricarpus racemosua- Dresden. 

— Probably Sedum spathulatum, but very difficult to be 
quite sure without flower?. 

Names of fruit.— J. W. A— Apple not recognised ; 
should like to see at its proper season. 


19/D—GENT’S MAGNIFICENT GOLD- 

1^1/U* CASED KEYLE88 HUNTER; compact model, 
perfect timekeeper (warranted Also fashionable 18 carat 
rolled gold DOUBLE ALBERT (stamped), sacrifice, 10a. 6d. 
Sent for inspection before payment.—MCCARTHY, Pawn¬ 
broker. 4 4n. A rchway road. I»ndon.__ 

GLUGS AND SNAILS are the most destruc- 

tiv»> of garden pests, but they give plants a wide berth 
if protected with BraeewellV SLUG DEFIERS. Post free. 
6d. per dozen. — 8. BRACE WELL, 156, Elnibank-stree'. 
Gl asgow. _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

■L Netting, small mesh, will keep off the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for Is. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Sent any width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As 
supplied to the Royal Gardena. Cash returned if not 
approved of -H J GASSON. Garden Net Works. Rve 

L abels, permanent, artistic.— 

Next Rutumnrwiue t jour Nurservman to send your Roses 
with Chandler Vi “ IDEAL’ Label*. Untearable lead eyeletr- 
Name embossed on copper. All Nunerymen supply them. 

NIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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VEGETABLES. 

PREPARATION OF GROUND FOR LATE 
PEAS. 

Iv many gardens late Peas do not give so good 
a return as desired. Poorness of soil, want of 
moisture, and close cropping—that is, not 
allowing space between the rows—are the 
principal evils. It is necessary to well prepare 
the ground for late Peas, and as at this date 
the ground for various crops is being got ready, 
it is important to give this crop liberal treat¬ 
ment, and to vary the system of culture usually 
adopted for early or midseason Peas. There is 
no better system than using trenches for the 
late supply. Those give a larger quantity of 
food for the roots and provide a ready means 
of supplying moisture in dry seasons. On 
light soils feeding is imperative. This note 
concerns the Peas that should come in during 
August or September; indeed, often earlier 
than August tnis crop fails from mildew and 
drought, so that by preparing the land now it 
may be got into good condition, and will be 
ready at short notice. Where ground can be 
spared, 1 ."> feet to 20 feet between the rows is 
none too much; in small gardens, 12 feet to 
15 feet will perhaps be more suitable. In pre- 
piring the ground for this crop much time will 
ne saved by digging trenches at the same time 
as the other ground is dog. The trenches need 
not be deep. Nine inches to 12 inches wide 
will give sufficient room, taking out the soil 
spade deep, and then placing in the trench 
from 4 inches to 0 inches of decayed manure. 
This manure should then be forked in, and 
a covering of finer soil from that thrown out 
placed on the surface ; this will allow of another 
covering of soil after sowing the seed, leaving 
a cavity or space for moisture along the drill 
or trench. The one difficulty of this sowing 
in trenches is that in wet seasons the Peas 
may run too high. This, to some extent, may be 
avoided by topping: indeed, pinching may 
always be practised to advantage, but in light 
land the haulm is rarely too strong, even in 
wet weather. In dry seasons much assistance 
will be afforded the crop by mulching with 
%bort litter along the 9ides of the rows. Spent 
Mushroom-manure is useful for this purpose. 
Whatever late variety is sown should be sown 
thinly. At the time tho late Peas are sown 
there is loss fear of any decaying, as the seeds 
germinate freely at that season. Where the 
soil is of a heavy clayoy nature much good will 
l>e done by this early preparation of trenches, 
as the weather will pulverise tho soil and get it 
into condition for sowing : whereas if left till 
required it would probably be in a lumpy 
state. Another ad vantage of early preparation 
is, that manure if not quite decayed will be 
more so by getting tne moisture in the 
trenches, and the work done now will give 
much more time when every moment later on 
is required. If this work is delayed, other 
crops are frequently planted, thus crowding 
the late Peas into a small space. By this 
system of cropping and liberal supplies of 
water, or, whnt is better, some liquid-manure, 
there will be less mildew, and the crop will be 
better and last much longer** 
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CARROTS. 

Tins crop requires careful preparation of the 
soil, or forked roots will be plontiful when lift¬ 
ing time arrives in autumn. A piece of ground 
that has been manured for a previous crop of 
Peas, Beans, or even Potatoes, will come in 
suitable for this sowing, and all that will be 
necessary now is a moderate dressing of equal 
parts limo and soot, digging tho plot two spits 
deep and allowing it to settle for a few weeks, 
as tho end of March or early in April is soon 
enough for tho main crop to be sown. A few 
days previous to sowing the seed give the 
ground another fight dressing of wood-ashes, 
forking back the piece a couple of times and 
getting it into as fine a tilth as possible, raking 
off stonos, etc., before drawing the drills, which 
should be 1 inch in depth, 15 inches apart. 
Sow the seed only moderately thick, and it is 
best to mix some sand or fine dry earth with it 
first, as some varieties cling together. Fill in 
with the feet and finally rake over the plot, or 
if beds are preferred they should not bo more 
than 4 feet wide, having an alley of 1 foot 
between, so that cleaning, thinning, etc., can 
bo better carried out. Further sowings should 
be made up to the end of July, when nice 
young Carrots should be forthcoming daily up 
to nearly Christmas. Thinning of the crop 
should be undertaken in time, though it need 
not be done too severely when frequently pull¬ 
ing for use, but for exhibition a distance of 
6 inches or S inches is a necessity. A watch 
must be kept on the tiny seedlings should the 
weather be very showery, as slugs in some 
seasons play havoc with them, notably last 
summer, which was the worst I can remember 
for summer sown crops of this vegetable. Dust¬ 
ing with lime is the remedy. As regards 
varieties, nearly every seed house has its own 
improved sort to recommend, which is puzzling 
to the beginner, but with Early Gem, Early 
Nantes, Model, and Scarlet Intermediate you 
have the cream of the lot, and suitable for all 
kinds of soil, whether it be deep, shallow, 
fight, or heavy. J. M. B. 


OPEN-AIR TOMATOES. 

Many will now be thinking of sowing Tomato 
seed for producing a batch of plants for open- 
air fruiting. The best plants are often picked 
out for indoor work and the weakest and worst 
for open walls, which is simply courting 
failure. Errors are often made in the time of 
sowing the seed, too early sowing resulting in 
pot bound, half-starved plants, which stand 
still for several weeks after planting, and 
seldom, if ever, yield good crops. As a rule, 
the first week of April is a good date to sow in 
the south and warm counties generally, but in 
the midlands a fortnight later is advisable, as 
it is generally the second week in June before 
planting on walls can be safely done. The 
seed should be sown in small pots, two or three 
seeds in each ; the strongest plant can then be 
selected and the smallest pulled out when the 
first rough leaves are formed. Sowing in pots 
or pans and afterwards potting off is bad 
practice, as the seedlings get a check and no 
labour is saved in the long run. A temperature 


of (10 degs. suits well till the young plants are 
2 inches high, when a little lass heat is advisable. 
Watering with chilled water must be carefully 
performed at this early date, or damping off 
wholesale is sure to follow. A 6 inch pot will 
be large enough if during May plenty of air is 
given and the plants are not forced. Towards 
the end of May frame protection only should 
be given, pulling the fights oft* in mild, still 
weather. A good sustaining soil, preferably a 
maiden loam, with some grit added as a 
corrective, is the best rooting medium, and 
additional nourishment may be given, if the 
pots become very full of roots and the weather 
will not permit of planting out, by placing 
some small pieces of turf round inside the rims 
of the pots and surfacing with fresh compost; 
in such cases also a little weak liquid-manure 
may be given with benefit. When planting, 
much fresh soil should not be added if the 
border is in fair heart. Take out a spadeful 
of soil and ram in around the roots a portion of 
fresh loamy material, mulching with old Mush¬ 
room manure to conserve the root moisture. 
Feeding can easily be done when a crop of fruit 
hangs on the plant. Feed to any extont pre¬ 
vious to this, and the probability is that the 
fruit will be lacking. Screen the plants with 
tall evergreen branches, allowing these to 
remain till they have become established. 
Beware not only of overfeeding, but of over- 
watering also, as this, besides encouraging 
disease, causes the fruit to crack. A little 
defoliation is sometimes needed to admit sun 
and air, but bewaro of excess in this matter, as 
nothing is more injurious. 


Transplanting Cauliflowers.—I sowed some 
Cauliflower anrtCaboage seen in hoc-frame, and have now 
transplanted Into cold-frame. The plants have done very 
well up to the present, but now the leaves bf^in to turn. 
Will you kindly tell me when and how much air should be 
admitted intocold-frame, and also su table soil and depth of 
rame for first transplanting for Cauliflower and Cabbage 
respectively ? Have transplanted into boxes, with rotten 
manure well pressed down in bottom, and some good 
garden soil and sand above that. Is that right? (2> I 
have also late sowings of above in the open. Into what 
soil and depth of same would you transplant these?— 
Waltkr. 

[Cabbages and Cauliflowers being leafy plants 
and full of breathing |>ores need ample light 
and air. If you have kept your plants in tho 
frame close shut and lacking air, that would 
account for the leaves turning yellow. You 
may also have kept them too damp. They 
should have tho lights tilted 3 inches to 4 inches 
at the back all day and an inch at night, 
even if then, to ward off frost, you throw a 
mat over the glass. So soon as the plants 
begin to strengthen pull tho fights one third 
down in the day and increase the air at night, 
and a week or so later throw off tho fights 
backwards in the day, except it be stormy, for 
a week before } T ou put the plants into the open 
ground. Get a piece of ground in your garden 
manured and deeply dug for Cabbage in the 
open ; for Cauliflower, if of an early variety, 
on a warm border; if of the Autumn Giant, 
out in the opon. Treat your second sowings 
in the same way when you transplant, but put 
Cauliflowers as well as Cabbages quite in the 
open. You cannot have 1 ‘the soil too deeply 
worked pr fa+rly well moored for',t|liem.] 
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are tho best, and although they should not be 
planted out until the end of Mayor early June, 
it may be necessary to secure tho plants of the 
leading forcing kinds, such as Bridesmaid, 
Catherine Mermet, Liberty, Niphetos, The 
Bride, Perle des Jardins, etc., unless you can 
got tho nurserymen to reserve the plants for 
you. Such plants set out in a well trenched 
border under glass, in which some bone-meal 
or Cinch bones have been mixed, will, in the 
courso of three or four years, develop into plants 
some 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and as much 
through. There is no better way of growing Roses 
under glass for cut-flowers but as it naturally 
monopolises the house or houses, it will he 
necessary to build some for the Roses, and 
when this is done, see that tho roof is made 
removeable, then the plants may receive the 
benefit of the summer rains. It will seem a 
long time to keep a structure yielding noth¬ 
ing, but when the cutting of blossom com¬ 
mences then they will soon repay for trouble 
and outlay. 4, These ore splendid value for 
money. Where they have been kept in cold- 
pits they are now in first-rate condition to 
plant out. One may thus have at once good 
large bushes capable of yielding a quantity of 
bloom the first year. The fact of their being 
grown under glass all last summer is sufficient 
evidence that the wood is thoroughly ripened. 
I would advise pruning such plants to about 
I foot of the top of pot, and by so doing 
compelling the basal eyes to start. Such 
plants arc also useful to place at once into the 
forcing-house, where they may be had in bloom 
in about eight weeks. Climbing varieties of 
the same sample may be procured with 7-feet 
to-8 feet growths, and will quickly cover 
pergolas, walls, etc. Section 5 includes 
selected plants from tho open ground potted 
up last October. They are excellent for filling 
up gaps, or for forming new' beds. The fine 
growths may bo made to yield blossom of the 
first quality. Great care is necessary in 
handling this class of plant, as being com¬ 
paratively only recentl} 7 potted the soil will 
not hold together very w’ell. 11 there be any 
doubt a.s to their being properly transplanted, 
the plants may be plunged in their pots in 
the oeds and borders, and allowed tnus to 
remain until autumn. By so doing very little 
trouble in watching that they do not suffer 
from want of waiter during the summer will 
suffice, as by being plunged over the rim of 
pot the roots obtain almost enough moisture 
From the soil and rains. Rosa. 


ROSES. 

PLANTING OUT ROSES FROM POTS. 
Excepting in northern districts it will now be 
too late to plant out Roses excepting such as 
have been grown in pots. For these there is 
no better time than April and May, and if 
expense be not considered a fine bed or beds of 
Roses could be secured for flowering this sum¬ 
mer. There are usually five samples of pot 
Roses procurable from any large rose grower— 
namely : 1, Own root plants in 5-inch pots ; 
2, one-year old grafted plants in 5-inch pots ; 
.‘i, young grafted plants in 5-inch pots; 4, 
4 , established plants, generally budded and 
grafted in 8-inch pots; 5, Autumn-potted plants 
in 8-inch pots. No. 1, I would commend as 
being a very desirable form in which to grow’ 
the Rose. Unfortunately, many of the choicest 
kinds are not procurable on own roots, and it 
is the fashion to ridicule them simply because 
the budded and grafted plants are more 
readily produced. But wherever there is a 
light gritty soil and rather shallow I would 
strongly recommend ow r n root plants. 2, 
These, if on the Brier, are very useful for 
filling-up blanks. Good plants, especially of 
the Hybrid Tea and scented groups, make fine 
growth during tho summer, and will yield quite 
a nice supply of blossom. These for the next 
two or three weeks may bo sent without their 
jots if care is taken to ball up the soil without 
breaking the same. It is best to allow these 
plants to grow almost os they like the first 
summer. Towards autumn, if doing well, tine 
young shoots will appear from the base, which 
will give quite a lot of bloom right into 
November. 3, If a house or houses are to be 
planted out with Roses, young grafted plants 


MINIATURE ROSES. 

The pretty miniature Roses are well worth 
cultivating. Take, for instance, the Polyantha 
group, quite modern introductions. Can any¬ 
thing be more beautiful than a spray of some 
thirty or forty buds and blossoms of the 
nankeen yellow Perle d’Or, or the rosy-blush 
with yellowish centre of Cecile Brunner ? This 
latter is one of the tiniest double Roses w r e 
possess. Every bloom is as perfect as a Mrs. 
John Laing, but as small as the pip of a double 
Zonal Pelargonium. Then there are the new er 
varieties: Eugenie Lamesch, l.eonie Lamesch, 
Schneewitchen, and others ; in fact, the whole 
group of some fifty kinds is diminutive save 
three or four, such as Mosella and Clothilde 
Soupert. The true Fairy Roses are not often 
seen in England. They are grown by some 
continental firms, but I think no one will care 
for them when he has grown the Polyantha 
Roses. Then there are the miniature Provence 
Roses De Meaux and Spong, and tho white De 
Meaux. These are summer-blooming only, 
but they are extremely pretty and very hardy 
Tho Moss De Meaux and Little Gem Moss are 
lovely, and the delightful littlo Scotch Roses 
afford pleasure to many who value their early 
blossoming. A climbing Rose, ono that I 
long since w r rote about-, is now being asked for, 
which proves that its merits are becoming 
recognisod. I refer to Rosette de la Legion 
d’Honneur. It is delightful in the bud, three 
buds making a most handsome buttonhole. 
The quaint little Rosa lucida plena, or Rose 
Button, has gained many admirers, and it is 
not to be wondered at when once it is seen 
growing on rockery or in Rose dell. The 
Banksian Roses, white and yellow', come 
within the pale of Miniature Roses, and who 
can resist the desire to grow these lovely gems ? 


Many, however, fail with them. Probably 
they are planted at an unsuitable season of the 
year. Being pot-grown, and generally on 
their ow r n roots, it is not advisable to plant 
these out until May. If this is remembered, 
and a good, well-drained border prepared in a 
very sunny corner, these Roses will flourish. 
We have a large plant of the yellow variety in 
a greenhouse. This generally blossoms earlv 
in March, as heat is applied to the house in 
January. The Rose is planted out on the 
north end wall, which gives the plant full sun. 
Moreover, the samo house is kept rather wann 
during summer in order to grow on a number 
of Man chal Niel, so that the plant of yellow 
Banksian is encouraged to make a lot of 
growth, and i9 then enabled to ripen its woed 
early. Littlo or no pruning is done beyond 
removing a few of the oldest growths where 
very crowded, or if any very powerful sucker¬ 
like shoots appear they are repressed if not 
wanted. The spray or twiggy wood should lie 
preserved. 

There is among the Noisettes a delightful 
little Rose named Adeline Viviand Morel, the 
flowers creamy-yellow, edged with carmine. 
Among the Teas we have Beryl, of a lovely 
golden-yellow colour, one of the richest yellows 
we possess. Alister Stella Gray may be con¬ 
sidered a Miniature Rose, although it is pro¬ 
duced in good-sized clusters, and has the merit 
of flowering early and late. Claire Jaequiro is 
more rampant, but not quite so hardy. Many 
of the Rambler Roses are diminutive if taken 
individually, but the fine trusses of bloom give 
them much decorative value, ro that their 
small size is not so marked. Among the 
species there are several little gems, one of the 
most interesting being R. Seraphina, its deep 
rose flowers being no larger than a sixpence, 
and the plant has all the appearance of being a 
creeping Scotch Rose. R. spinossisima var. 
picta, as seen at Kew', is a precious little gem, 
the flow r ers being each h inch in diameter, 
rosy-crimson in colour, edged white. 

E. W. 


Artificial manure for Roses and fruit 
trees (White Rose).—The manure you mention, bone- 
meal, is phosphate, and kainit is potash. If to these you 
add nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia you have 
what the chemists describe as complete manure, became 
the two latter are nitrogen and phosphate. Potash and 
nitrogen are the primary constituents of any good 
manure, call it by any name. For Roses, with which the 
making of wood* and’ production of fine flowers are the 
primary object, nitrogen either as nitrate or sulphate 
must be added. Make a mixture of the bone-flour two 
parts, kainit two parts, and nitrogen two parts, all well 
mixed, then give to Roses at the rate of C lb. per rod oi 
3 oz. to 4 07 - per square yard, and well hoe or point 
it in. Peach and Nectarine trees should have a mixture 
of four parts bone-flour, four of kainit, and two of nitro¬ 
gen, well mixed. The same will also suit Apple and 
Pear-trees. Apply it at once. If you can use animal 
manure, first turn it two or three times, well damp it to 
make partially decayed, then place it over the roots of 
the trees as a mulch. 

Roses falling to grow.— Can you help me with 
my Rose-trees? My house faces south east. I have put- 
in three different Gloire de Dijon Rose-trees, a Kea 
Gloire, also a Crimson Rambler, in front of house, and 
they start growing first year and then die off. I ha'e 
put up trellis work, and dug out old soil and put Itetn 
loam and leaf-mould, with no better result. I have 
watered them with liquid-manure.—E. E. 

[We have seen your Roses against your house. 
Those planted in the narrow alley at the sine 
are without sun nearly the whole day, an<l 
being in so narrow a passage, with a haul floor 
over the roots, they are not only subject to 
very cold currents of air, which are very 
harmful, but the roots must he very dry J 
Rose, evidently a strong grower, on the window 
side of the door, where it does well, seems to 
be in a very dry position, and the one more 
recently planted into a corner at the foot o 
a wire arch—evidently Crimson Rambler- 
must have its roots greatly cramped, and seems 
also to be too deeply planted. But for all the 
Roses the position is very draughty, and the) 
cannot be expected to do well in such positions. 
Your large standard of, apparently, Gloire (<■ 
Dijon seems to do very well, but that nm* 
ample root-room. Better yet water liberal) 
with clear water only, using weak manure- 
water twice a week after grow th has begun. 1 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

PYRUS JAPONICA. 

Of all the medium-sized shrubs over brought 
to our country this is the most precious, harely, 
and beautiful. The wild or original form 
deserves all tlie.se terms, but when we think 
that this type has broken into a number of 
lieautiful colours, with scarcely a bad one 
among them, and varying almost infinitely from 
rase to salmon-pink and creamy-white, it is 
difficult to over estimate its value. It is hardy 
as a Crab and thrives almast anywhere ; but 
flowers best on warm soils. It is often trained 
on walls, which is by no means necessary in 
the south, so that people do not seo its full 
natural grace, except, perhaps, on a neglected 
louse or cottage, growing away from the wall. 
In warm, good soils it is best to make a group 
of it on a sunny bank. All these beautiful 


planted in the open, a sheltered position away 
from cold winds should be selected, otherwise 
the flowers will get spoilt, and there are no 
leaves to protect them in any way, the shrub 
being quite deciduous. We have seen this 
dwarf deciduous shrub made use of as a pot 
plant, t he flowers appearing earlier than in the 
open. An early display of bloom mav also be 
gained by taking up the plants when they 
have quite gone to rest, potting them, and 
placing in a greenhouse. If introduced into a 
house where gentle warmth is maintained the 
flowers will expand early in the new year. It 
is a fine shrub, however, for the open, and 
when in a good position blooms so freely that 
the leafless branches are hidden beneath the 
mass of fragrant flowers. 

Wistaria sinensis. —During the month 
of March I saw some beautiful sprays of bloom 
that were quite the result of accident, as some 
long, flexible shoots had found their w T ay into a 




and away the commonest of all vaiieties of 
Ribes saDguineum, it is by no means the only 
one worthy of cultivation. A very pretty 
kind is album or albidum, whose flowers are 
almost w r hite. This, beautiful though it be in 
a pure atmosphere, is much less robust than 
the t)'pical kind, added to which the delicate 
colour of the blossoms is soon disfigured by 
smoke and soot. A particularly rich coloured 
flower is that known asastrosanguineum, while 
in glutinosum the flowers are of a lilac-pink 
tint. A pretty, yet at the same time uncom¬ 
mon, variety is flore-pleno, whose blossoms are 
richly coloured, quite double, and l>orne after 
all the others are past. At a little distance 
the duplex character of the flowers is not 
noticeable, but they well repay close inspec¬ 
tion. A very interesting member of the 
Flowering Currant family is that known as 
hybridum or Gordonianum. This is, as implied 
, by one of its names, of hybrid origin, being 



Flowering sprays of Pyrus japonica, a variety with blooms tinted like Apple blossom. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason-Oool, 


things do not, like so many rarities, hot- 
inuse and greenhouse plants, cost much money 
ti get, but are within everyInxly’s reach, being 
grown in many nurseries in England and on 
the Continent in great variety. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Quercus aefifllopB.—I have recently got a quantity 
o( Vallonea CCJueicu* .egilope) imported, and should like 
to grow specimens from the acorna Can you give any 
directions bow to set about it ? How would one know if 
tregerm is alive in the acorns? Some are in the cupa, 
others are loose.—N orfolk Pink. 

[By making a section through a seed or two. If the 
•**1 be sound, sow in a warm, free soil at any time now 
or through the spring.) 

Magnolia stellata.— This, also called 
M. Halleana, is the earliest species to bloom, 
the flowers reminding one of those of the 
Yulan, but they are quite star-shaped and not 
so large. The petals turn back somewhat and 
give the flowers the appearance of a white 
Water Lily. Although quite hardy when 
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. glasshouse during last summer, and, being left 
undisturbed, had perfected lovely drooping 
blossoms, although the buds on the tree from 
I which they came were only swelling up ready 
to burst into growth.—J. G., Go#port. 

The flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineum) in towns. —Although a native of 
the mountainous districts of California, from 
whence it was introduced into this country in 
1826, the flowering Currant has proved very 
suitable for our climate, and, strange to say, it 
thrives much better in smoky districts than one 
would expect. As illustrating, this, attention 
may well be directed to numerous specimens in 
the recreation ground at Fulham, where the 
atmosphere is, as might be supposed, far from 
an ideal one, yet the bushes are laden with 
I their drooping clusters of rosy-red blossoms, 

I and altogether they form a goodly show. The 
yellow-flowered Ribes aureum does just as well 
I under similar conditions, but it is very rarely 
1 met with. While the rosy red form is far 


obtained by the intercrossing of Ribes aureum 
and Ribes sanguineum. Having been raised 
about fifty years ago, it is one of the oldest 
hybrid shrubs. The colour of this is a peculiar 
blending of red and yellow, but some indivi¬ 
duals are much superior in tint to others.—X. 

Autumn planted Tufted Pansies.— 

The plants are now making beautiful tufts, 
and tne growths are each full of buds in various 
stages of development. The drying winds and 
more genial weather of late are beginning to 
effect a change in the plants, and the pros¬ 
pects of a bright and continuous display are 
enhanced by the timely use of the hoe. The 
beneficial effects of this hoeing between the 
plants is, unfortunately, too little appreciated 
by many, and yet, if it were done once a week 
while it is possible, so long will the plants 
continue to thrive. As the season advances, 
and the plants blossom in profusion, the spent 
blossoms should be removea fipm time to time, 
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and as the wanner weather approaches, the 
beds should be carefully mulched with some 
thoroughly rotten manure. Work the mulch 
well into the crowns of the plants, and an 
impetus will be given to their growth in the 
future. Some of the less tufted kinds will be 
benefited by cutting out, here and there, old 
and coarse growths, the result of this being 
seen in the development of a number of fresh 
shoots, each of which will subsequently 
blossom.—E. G. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING LARGE BLOOMS IN 81X- 
INCH POTS. 

(Reply to “ A. Cl.") 

No better time than the present could bo 
selected for commencing the cultivation of 
large blooms, on single stems, in 6-inch or 
7 inch pots. This system is increasing in 
favour, more especialty with those ^ho find a 
difficulty in procuring healthy stoclt in the 
earliest days of the year. The interval between 
the orthodox period for inserting the cuttings 
in December and earl}- .January and the pre¬ 
sent time has been sufficiently long for the 
old stools to regain their normal vigour, and 
now these same old plants are bristling with 
numerous stocky shoots of an ideal kind. The 
cuttings should be made some 3 inches in 
length by trimming oft' the lower leaves and 
cutting through the stem immediately below a 
joint. We prefer to insert the cuttings imme¬ 
diately they are made, and in all cases where a 
largo quantity of plants is desired it is better 
to propagate them in shallow boxes, such as 
most nurserymen and other largo growers use. 
If the plants are to be grown for exhibition 
rather more care should be observed. Insert 
the cuttings of plants intended for exhibition 
singly in deep “ thumb*’ pots, and use for 
compost good fibrous loam and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions, and add thereto, quite 
freely, coarse silver sand or clean sand of any 
description to keep the compost porous. Pass 
the mixture through a sieve with a half-inch 
mesh, and place under cover to keep cool and 
dry until required. See that both pots and 
crocks are washed clean nnd read}^ for use as 
occasion demands. The rougher siftings of 
the compost should be used for covering the 
crocks. When inserting the cuttings, make a 
hole in the soil of sufficient depth to embed the 
cutting to its second joint, and see that this 
docs not “ liang," but, instead, rests on the soil 
in the bottom of the hole. Press the soil firmly 
around the base of the cutting, and with a 
sharp rap on the potting-bench thus settle the 
soil. In the case of cuttings in boxes, these 
should be inserted in rows, and, if possible, 
make a row of each kind. Label each variety , 
as it is completed before proceeding with the 
next one, and in this way avoid confusion, 
which might otherwise arise. A cool green¬ 
house will answer very well at this season the 
purposes of a propagating house, and with 
just a little bottom-heat rooting should take 
place iu a short time. Shade the cuttings 
during bright sunshine. Water in the cut¬ 
tings from a fine-rosed can, and this under 
ordinary circumstances should satisfy their 
requirements for some time. A few of the 
very late kinds should have been taken in 
hand in early March to be really successful 
with them, but the bulk of the Japanese kinds 
is better served when propagated during April. 
The later mid-season kinds should be attended 
to first, and of these Australio, Madame 
Herrewege, Miss Nellie Pockett, Edwin Smith, 
General Hutton, Lord Ludlow, Mr. T. Car¬ 
rington, Mrs. .1. (’. Neville, Nellie Perkins, 
Le Grand Dragon, Pride of Madford, Surpasse 
Amiral, and Decan a will serve the purpose of 
illustration. About the middle of April and 
during the third week of that month many of 
the early mid-season kinds, and those, too, 
kuown as semi-early varieties, should be taken 
in hand. Begin with Madame Carnot and its 
sports, Mrs. Coombes, Viviand Morel and its 
sports. Lady Byron, Miss Alice Byron, and 
similar sorts; completing the selection with 
such as Madame Gustave Henri, Mons. Hoste, 
Soleil d'Octobre and its bronze sport, Madame 
G. Bruant, Reginald Godfrey, Attraction, 
W. R. Church, and Miss Edith Pilkington. 
Pot on as required, flowering the stronger 


rooting kinds in 7-inch pots and those of a less *pLORA AND SYLVA. 

vigorous character in pots () inches in diameter. -*■ A monthly’ review for lover* of Landscape, 
Most of the plants should have the lint bad 

they develop retained. E. G. Home Wood*, and Home landscape. Printed in largo tjp 

_ou pure hand-made ftaper, with coloured plates from original 

drawings by H. G. Moon. Edited by W. ROBINSON, Author 

Chrysanthemums—potting up the v 1 !"' No l April 

earty F MAONOL^S -I^^ of all the -pec*. and b..f 

kinds which Mere inserted in the latter part Ot rarietiesof these noble Flowering Trees, by George Nicholaon, 
January are now growing freely. My cuttings late Curator, Kew. with coloured plate of a new variety, 
were inserted in shallowLoxes of nice light and P^RA AN D SYLVA. 

sandy soil this season, and this method is so k< iREsr - ^ribS b, thS£ wh^ kJ h?£c, 
successful that I shall in future propagate my with illustrations showing their mature and pictureaque 
stock of plants in this manner. So far, the tiT/Ioa a YD SYTVA 

roots have not become entangled, and the £ collections ok our day.—B eigrove, by F. w. 

plants may be lifted without anxiety and Burbidge. 

transferred into 00’s. I prefer deep GO's (pots "PLOttA AND SYLVA. 

3 inches in diameter) to any others, as the :Ji T w 0 ia^\4 F \?a^ RC 18ST ’ by Ml “ Cnm * y 

plants succeed much better in them. As the £ „.\wV «•„„ », i 

r . , , , , , , ,, , .. HHMb (h >I>S, t-hoir Planting and Improvement. 

roots invariably tend downwards, the value of '□lora AND SYLVA. 

a deep pot will be apparent to all who are L the garden beautiful—garden design 
[interested. Both pots and crocks should be AND HOME ^NlHOAFje. 

washed clean, otherwise when the plants are Framr t iar t»v tv tup rthtish mips 

turned out of them the roots will adhere to the Redr-adaie.’ ' 

sides of the pots, and considerable damage will *PLORA AND SYLVA. 

be the result. A suitable compost for this first L BEST HARDY FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY 
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-L BAMB003, HARDY*, IN THE BRITISH ISLKS. 
Lord Redesdnle. 

PLORA AND SYLVA. 

-L BEST HARDY FRUITS OF T1IE COUNTRY* 
AROUND LYONS. Frandaque Morel. 


potting should comprise three parts fibrous p^oRA^Sfo'SYLVA^ More1 ' 

loam, one part well-rotted manure, and one £ m ariposa lilies (Caiochortus). A complete account 

part good leaf-mould. Pass these through a of there beautiful plants BO far as known, by Carl Purdy; 


coarse sieve, and add to the heap a sufficient ty } 1 nn’rivn 1 qvt v a io b aa 
quantity Of coarse ailvor-sand to keep the com- F SUBSCRIBERS are request^*to obtain the &fag*rine 
post porous. Pot firmly. Should the soil be from a Newsagent or Bookseller, no as to receive it flat. It 
fairly moist at tho time of potting, no water raay also be had direct from the Publishing Office, post free, 
...-J -if j * , ® . i for twelvo month*, price 33a. 

will be require, for a day or two. Place the London: P „,, u , hcd , tH Furni „, atrert , Holborn, E C. 
plants in a cold-frame, keeping them near to 1903. 

the glass. Afford adequate protection in case 
of severe and protracted frosts. On fine days 
admit air to tho frame, avoiding draughts.— 

E. G. _ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

INSECT PESTS. 

The season of the year is at hand when wo 


for twelvo month*, price 33a. 

London: Published at 17, Fumiral Street, Holborn, E.C. 

1903. 

** * Flora and Sylva.’— Printed on hand-made paper, 
and enriched by admirable rolour blocks and wood engra* 
ings, it ia the moat sumptuous periodical that has aa yet 
been devoted to gardening matters, and will appeal to all 
who have the leisure and means to follow this absorbing 
recreation ."—Daily Triumph. 


tvcuot proTG Should a spell of dull, cold weather occur, such 

il\ofiL/ L ULMS. as would render the use of insocticides rather 

The season of the year is at hand when wo risky, then fall back on Tobacco powder for the 
may expect many of the insect foes which prey time being, and apply it with a puff to all the 
upon our hardy fruit-trees to put in an appear affected parts of the trees. This will hold the 
ance, and it therefore behoves the fruitgrower enemy in check until the more effectual 
to bo on the alert. Those who take the trouble remedies can bo applied, 
to thoroughly wash their trees and walls during -- 


the winter months have not the same cause to 
dread tho opening of spring as those who 
adopt a let-alone policy and let matters tako 
their course. When winter washing is prac¬ 
tised and persistently followed up year after 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects in book-case (C. ffoi/W/j.—The 

grubs you sent are “ meal-worms.*’ They are 
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Used and persistently followed up year after £® > arv,r ° f , a b ®® tl ® < T «nebrio mollitor or 
year, it undoubtedly reduces tho number of T - ob9curu f>' b “ t ? rubs °f ‘ h ® tw ;° “P®? 1 ®* 
insects which infest fruit-trees in our gardens, ar « 9 °JP ucb alike that 1 cannot tell which they 
and although we can never hope to entirely ««• , Tb «y usually teed on floor bran, meal, 
banish them altogether, such means go a long « tc .• b “t sometimes on bread or cakes. V hat 
way towards attaining that end. Wall trees hnsiuess they had m your book-case, unless you 
should be inspected, if not daily, certainly at k ®P l something of a farinaceous nature in it, I 
very frequent intervals, when'if any insects cannot imagine They are often bred to feed 
are'found to have olfected a lodgment remedial cage-birds on that arc accustomed to feed on 
measures may at once bo adopted. These ln9ecfcs . G. b. b. 

prompt measures mean a great saving of time „ Worms in manure.— Will you kindly tell me how 

1 , _• .1 .__ „ ” „ 1 _ , to get rid of little white worms in manure? In the autumn 

and labour in the long run, and the trees, by x had f armvar( i manure put round Rose-trees. In the 
being so quickly clearod of their enemies, beginning of the year it was dug in, and some time »fr*r 
experience no check whatever as far as growth Bome Auriculas were planted in the same bed, and now, 
i. concerned. U is one of the grea^t mistakes S.oS 

that can be made to allow aphides, for instance, worms at the roots. I lost a great many \iol&s in the 
to become securely fixed on wall fruit-trees same wav last vear, and the same worms affect mv Cal'- 
before taking steps to eradicate them. In the ha & e ’ Brussels Sprouts, and Cauliflower plants when first 

___ . ■ ^ i ___, i „ j „„ put out. I have known the manure lie a whole vear, 

meantime, the foliage becomes curled and so knd when separated he found full of these white worms, 
badly lpfested that it tlijaiffi&uit matter to which I euclose. If you con toil me of any wholesale 
reach them with an insecticide, while the remedy you will greatfy oblige— Amt Bhockbakk. 
young shoots get crippled in their growth, a [The worms you sent for examination belong 
condition from which it takes them a longtime to a family nearly allied to our ordinary earth- 
to recover. Many a case of failure in Peach worms (the Encbytraddsp). Some of the mem¬ 
growing outdoors may be traced to this cause bers of thus family are verv injurious to tho 
alone. In spite of this, one often lias to hear roots of plants. Soaking the earth in which 
that the soil or climate is to blame, while the they are with lime-water kills them very soon, 
true cause of failure is seldom admitted. As In some experiments I made in the house, not, 
soon as insects are discovered energetic I admit, in the open garden, they were all 
measures should at once be adopted, for if they dead within five minutes, and they were killed 
are once allowed to gain a footing they will instantaneously when put into* a saucer of 
prove troublesome for a long time to come. It methylated spirit, so that their vitality does 
is not so much a matter of using this and that not seem to be very great. Probably a strong 
kind of insecticide as applying them at the solution of nitrate of soda or common salt 
right moment, because if they possess the would kill them. You might easily try the 
killing powers claimed for them, the first effect of pouring some over a portion of your 
application will settle the insects while they manure heap. Lime-water is very easily mado 
are as yet in a feeble condition. Weather by placing some lime in a tub and pouring 
conditions should always be taken into account, water over it. Let it stand for some hours, 
for it is a mistake to use insecticides when the stirring it well every now and then. Pour off 
weather is dull and cold, with the wind f>er- the clear water for use. If there is no lime 
haps blowing from the east. If possible, left at the bottom of the tub, some should be 
choose a bright, warm day, and apply the added to the water, which should be allowed 
remedies early enough to allow the young and to be in contact with the lime nntil it can 
tender foliage to dry again before evening, absorb no more. G. S. S ] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

DATURA CHLORANTHA FL.-PL. 

This is a useful plant for room or conservatory 
decoration in summer. It should be treated as 
an annual, the seeds being sown separately in 
small pots in March in gentle heat, and the 


heat until they have made fair progress, after 
which they gradually harden them off and keep 
them out-of-doors until the winter, and during 
the summer, by judicious use of the canvas 
awnings, protect the foliage from the burning 
rays of the sun—the power of which, being 
enhanced by its passage through the glass, 
would otherwise blister and scorch the leaves, 
so as to completely spoil 
their appearance. I have 
seen plants sometimes with 
scarcely a leaf free from 
blisters which might other 
wise have been splendid 
objects, for half their 
beauty is lost if the foliage 
is not in good condition. 
No one who has a green¬ 
house ought to be without 
this plant, and I think 
that any amateur who is 
an admirer of Lily-like 
flowers should give them 
a trial, and, provided they 
receive ordinary attention, 
they would amply repay 
whatever care was oe- 
stowed upon them. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annuals for the 
greenhouse.— In some 
houses where for the most 
part bedding plants are 
grown there comes a time 
when, instead of stages and 
shelves being filled to the 
utmost, they present a bare 
appearance. This happens 
Datura chlorantha flore-pleno. From a photograph by Mr. .T. Rose, Oxford. when the plants are re¬ 
moved to the cooler atmos¬ 
phere of a frame in order to 

plants potted on till in 32’s, in which, if small , harden them previous to their being planted 
specimens for room decoration are required, out. No greenhouse need at any time of the 
they should be allowed to flower. For conser- year be short of flowering plants, especially in 
vatory work they may" be potted on into 24's. the summer, and those who have not plants 
When the pots are full of roots liquid-manuro to take the place of those now under glass 
may be freely applied. The blooms are of , can now make such provision as will keep 
Urge size, deep cream or light yellow in colour, their houses beautiful from May onwards, 
and very fragrant. The plant may be grown | There are some annuals now and again referred 
outside as a half-hardy annual, but the flowers to as tender ; the fact is, they are not tender in 
(ire very susceptible to the attacks of 
beetles and caterpillars, and suffer 
considerably in unfavourable weather. 

The typical single-flowered species has 
odIv been very recently introduced to 
cultivation, but the double-flowered 
form has been grown for upwards of 
fifty years, and was formerly seen 
much’more often than at the present 
time. J. Rose, Oxford. 

AZALEA DEUTSC HE PERLE. 

This is probably the most useful of 
all Indian Azaleas, as it comes into 
bloom very early in the season without 
anything approaching forcing. 'If 
slightly forced one year and allowed 
to complete their growth under glass 
the plants will naturally bloom the 
next season quite soon enough with¬ 
out the aid of any artificial heat. 

The flowers being semi-double and 
the petals beautifully rounded and 
firm, they are excellent for cutting. 

OLIVIAS (HIMANTOPHYLLUMS). 

I «iFTEN wonder that these lovely and 
easily cultivated greenhouse plants are 
not more extensively grown. I have, 
at the present time, a pot containing 
a dozen growths, ten of which have 
thrown up spikes, each one averaging 
twenty flowers to a truss, and the 
appearance they possess is indeed 
grand. It is not necessary to pot 
very frequently—in fact, the plants 
will thrive for years in the same 
pots if well supplied with stimulants, great 
oare, however, being taken to ensure a free 
paw**ge for the large supplies of water the 
plants require, as, if badly drained, stagnation 
ensues, which is almost sure to end fatally. 

They are increased by division or seed, tne 
iormer being the more common method of so 
doing. S^me gardeners grow their plants in 


then removed into their flowering pots, will, I 
am sure, considerably enhance the place for 
months to come. Of course, one may make 
arrangements for a succession of bloom by 
sowing a pinch of seed a month or so later, 
particularly in the case of the three first- 
named subjects. Annuals are of much use in 
the flower border, and those I have mentioned 
are not, I submit, any the less so in the 
greenhouse.—L eahurst. 

Camellia buds dropping:.— From Borne cause or 
other the buds, although they are very thick on the plant, 
fall off when they get about the eize'of these I send you 
herewith. Ain also Bending you some of the leaves, and 
should be glad if you could let me know the cause and a 
remedy ? I may say I have a red one In eame house, with 
precisely same treatment, that is doing well—K ittib. 

[Three possible reasons suggest themselves 
for your Camellias dropping their buds. First, 
an excess of moisture at the roots ; secondly, 
dryness at the roots, as plants in tubs or pots 
may get dry in the centre of the ball of soil 
without this being suspected ; and, thirdly, 
which is a frequent cause, insufficient ventila¬ 
tion. Or it may be that the buds are too 
numerous and the plant is weak and unable to 
bring them to perfection. From the appear¬ 
ance of the leaves that you send we should 
imagine that the soil must be either too wet or 
I that you have allowed the plants to suffer from 
I want of water. ] 

The Flamingo flower (Anthurium 
Scherzerianum).—Where a showy free-flower- 
ingstove plant isrequired,and one whosecultural 
requirements are not at all exacting, this 
j Anthurium can be thoroughly recommended. 
The curious nature of its inflorescence always 
attracts attention, for the scarlet scape and 
twisted, worm-like spadix are totally unlike 
most of the commonly grown warm-house 
plants. This Anthurium is popularly known 
as the Flamingo-flower, while by the unini¬ 
tiated it is generally regarded as an Orchid. 

* Effective little specimens may be grown in 
pots 5 inches and fi inches in diameter, the 
best place for them being the moistest part of 
the stove. Repotting should be done directly 
the flowers are over, shaking the roots almost 
clear of the old soil. A very suitable compost 
is equal parts of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, with a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. 
The pots must be well drained, and in potting 


Azalea Deutsche Perle. From a photograph sent by Captain G. Weir-Cosens, Tlrandpadarn, Aberystwyth. 

the ordinary acceptance of the term, but are press the soil moderately firm, while the plants 

- -*•—j--h- —- 1 —are in most cases all the better if buried just a 

little deeper than they were before. There is 
a white variety (album), but it is far less 
effective than the scarlet forms, which in them¬ 
selves vary a good deal in richness of colour¬ 
ing, and when in bloom produce a very fine 
effect.—X. 

Original from 


more satisfactorily dealt with as pot plants. 
In this category one may include beautiful 
things like Nemesias, Balsams, Rhodanthes, 

| Schizanthuses, Cockscombs, Browallias, which, 
if sown now in the greenhouse in a fairly 
moderate heat, in pans of light soil, shifted 
i into small pots as soon as they are ready, and 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LUPINS. 

The Lupins, whether annual or perennial, are 
all vigorous and easily-grown plants suitable 
to nearly all classes of garden soil. Of the 
perennial section we have few border plants 
possessing greater merit. Easily grown and 
quickly raised from seed there is no reason 
why good examples of these plants should not 
be found in every garden where the good and 
bold-flowering perennials find a place. Instead 
of this, however, we only now and again see 
good isolated examples, that no matter how 
well grown do not do full justice to what must 
certainly be regarded as one of the best flower¬ 
ing perennials of early summer. The place 
where Lupins mostly are found is in the 
herbaceous border, but with equal or even 
better results could they be used in the 
shrubbery border, or as a foil to shrubs bor¬ 
dering the woodland, or, again, in the woodland 
itself. There is also one other position in which 
the plant is rarely seen, if at all, and this is on 
the lawn, where bold groups could be arranged 
with the best results. Indeed, there is no 


cutting may be easily given when dividing the 
plants. On the other hand, seedling raising 
is always interesting, for there is a purer 
white yet to be produced, and it will assuredly 
come in this way. The only other cultural 
directions necessary are that a deep soil and 
ample space should be given, and the plant 
that in two years may be a yard through and 
5 feet high should be catered for accordingly. 
Among the perennial kinds 

L. roLYPiiYLLUs and its varieties are without 
rival, and in the coloured class as much 
as in the white-flowered section considerable 
improvement is noticeable. There is also a set 
sufficiently distinct to do duty as a bicolor race, 
the flowers being purple and tipped with 
white. These are probably but the outcome of 
crosses from insect agency, and a certain 
percentage of the seodlings only may be of this 
character. Where it is desired to keep the 
white-flowered kind as true as possible it is best 
to protect a plant at blooming time, though 
generally a large number of the seedlings are of 
the right stamp. Any specially good or purer 
white kind should be increased by root division 
only, the seedlings being reserved for further 
trial. There is, liowever, a sufficient distinc- 


a charming plant, and quite an acquisition. 
Another tree kind is Fairy Queen, with sulphur 
and rose-coloured flowers. To the foregoing 
must be added the early-flowering 

L. Nootkaensis, a North American species. 
It is virtually a very dwarf L. polyphyllus. 
Then come the 

Anneal kinds, and these alone are among 
the more showy of plants easily raised from 
seeds, which should be sown thinly in the 
flowering positions in the open, or a few seeds 
in a pot, and transferred bodily as required. 
These things are not the best to transplant, 
and if it be done at all it must be done quite 
early. In short, it is best not to transplant at 
all, and where seedlings are too thickly sown 
early thinning should not be lost sight of. A 
good soil not deficient in lime is well suited to 
this class. Some of the best of this section are 
L. Menziesii, yellow, H feet; L. mutabilis 
versicolor, in which varieties with shades of 
blue, lilac, and purple, on plants 3 feet high, 
are formed. L. Hartwegii eadestinus has sky* 
blue flowers, height 2 feet, while L. nanus, 
L. n. albus, and L. subcarnosus are of dwarf 
habit, rarely more than 15 inches, the flowers 
ranging from white to blue, the latter of vary- 



A border Of Lupins. From a photograph by Mrs. Turnbull, Stirling Crescent, Hawick, N.B, 


reason why such things as these hardy Lupins, 
the Larkspurs, the Pteonies in both tree and 
herbaceous sections may not be grouped in the 
same free way upon the lawn with other suit¬ 
able things to follow. A garden arranged on 
this plan could not fail to provo attractive for 
some time, and would be a great change from 
the orthodox border arrangement relegating 
all these plants to one particular place, and 
then seen only in solitary examples. A 
solitary specimen of the white Lupin with its 
dozen or more spikes needs no praise, but why 
should it be one only when fifty plants could 
as easily exist in suitable places? The seeds 
are best sown in the early autumn months in 
the open, or during the winter in boxes and 
transplanted in May or a little later to their 
permanent quarters. For the rest, it is best 
with the usual good and generous treatment to 
leave them alone. The established plants will 
bear root division—a thing best done in the 
early spi ing with growth appearing—and with 
ood treatment a decent flowering results. I 
o not say, however, that divided plants com¬ 
pare favourably with seedlings, either in vigour 
of the plants or in the fulness of their flowering. 
The roots of these Lupins are tough, woody, j 
and cross-grained, and a very little too much 


tion in the foliage of these plants for the 
hardy plant specialist to be able to select the 
coloured forms at quite an early period, if 
necessary. So far, 1 have only referred to the 
taller border kinds, of which L. polyphyllus, 
with its synonyms L. grandiflorus and L. mac- 
rophyllus, are the best. There is, however, 
the 

Trke-Lepix (L. arboreus), a valuable plant 
with yellow flowers, borne in great profusion. 
This well-marked species is admirably adapted 
for a well or as a bush in the open ; indeed, in 
the latter form I have grown the plant to 8 feet 
high, and as much through. At this size it is, 
perhaps, the most attractive of shrubby plants, 
and should be grown more frequently. Cut¬ 
tings of this kind root readily, and seeds are 
freely produced. Some interesting hybiids 
exist between the last named and the forms of 
L. polyphyllus. One in particular—L. Somer¬ 
set—is practically intermediate in leafage 
between the Tree-Lupin and L. polyphyllus, 
while the general habit is that of the latter. 
The flowers, however, are yellow, thus 
rendering it the first yellow Lupin of the 
herbaceous section. It is in all respects a 
worthy garden plant. A pure white variety of 
the Tree Lupin is called “Snow Queen it is 


ing shades of the colour. All of these annual 
kinds are easily raised from seed, and not only 
make an effective display, but are valuable for 
| cutting. By sowing seeds at intervals a good 
succession may be secured. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flower-time in Switzerland.— I should he 

much obliged if you could give me any information in 
your paper as to the beBt time to go to Switzerland in 
order to see alpine flowers at their best? I shall have 
about ten days in Switzerland.—AbPisrs. 

[The best time of all is about the first week in June for 
| the lower flanka of the great mountains. If you go higher 
\ you must, of course, go later, as the snow is not 
melted.] 

A Dutch garden.—As a subscriber to your useful 
paper, I should bo much obliged if you eould give me any 
idea for a small sunk Dutch garden, size to be, say, 
18 yards square!—W. O. D. E. 

[The best way possible is to cut the space into small 
squares, all to be flower-beds, except the necessary 
walks. Mark it out with string or otherwise, so that you 
can judge if the shape suits your tasts. ] 

Daffodils not blooming.—I shall be much obliged 
if you will kindly tell me the reason my Daffodils have 
I not flowered this year ? There are quantities of bulbs in 
! the garden and paddock, and the green has come up, but 
no flowers at all. I came Into this house in October, and 
the bulbs were in the ground, so 1 do not know how long 
they have been in their present places. Do they require 
dividing’ If “o, please say how to divide, and how many 
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toha\« in rach clump, also how often they should be 
divided 1 —IexoiuJtT. 

[It is very likely that your bulbs, if in 
clumps, have become unduly crowded, and, 
with no room for development, have no oppor¬ 
tunity to build up to flowering sire. Or it 
may be that the soil is too poor, too dry, or, i 
by long growing the Daffodils in one spot, it is j 
greatly impoverished. In all the above cases the 
remedy is the same—viz., lift in July, when the I 
foliage has begun to fail, and "replant in i 
August, selecting fresh sites, digging deeply, | 
ana, most important of all, planting thinly, so j 
as to allow room for proper development. ] 


FRUIT. 

PEAR DOYENNE BOU8SOCH. 

This is one of the be9t autumn Pears, the 
fruits of good size and shape, and with* an 


ing, as it will not keep long. It crops well, 
and I believe it does wella9 a standard, though 
I have not soen it grown thus. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach flowers not setting,— Many thanks for 
answer to query in a recent issue. I get many useful j 
hints from your valuable paper, so would like you to ! 
answer following, if possible: I had a Peach-tree moved 
into a greenhouse two years ago last autumn. Each 
spring it has been full of bloom, but will not set. It has 
been disbudded at the proper time, but makes very rank 
wood, and some small fruiting wood. The roots are 
shaded from the sun by the stage. Would that eause the 
Mowers to drop? There is no water to do harm through 
the stage. The greenhouse is heated by oil apparatus, 
but there are no fumes to do harm, as other things are 
grown there with good results.—H. J. G. 

[Your description, that the tree flowers well 
though making rather rank wood, rather 
puzzles us, as usually trees growing very strong 


flowers about mid-day, lightly touching each 
one with a camel-hair-brush, and be cautious 
about admitting ventilation, avoiding anything 
like a draught, though a chink of air at the top 
is beneficial when the weather is mild. No 
disbudding ought to be practised until the tree 
has passed out of flower. \ou did not tell us 
the name of tho Peach, which is always a guide 
to any reply. We w'ould strongly advise 
you to root-prune the tree about September, 
starting about 3 feet away from the bole and 
working gradually towards it with a fork, after 
cutting out a trench with the spade, removing 
all strong roots that can be found, and before 
returning the soil, get a barrowful of lime or 
mortar-rubble, or even fresh-slaked lime, and 
thoroughly mix it back altogether. It may be 
tor the want of this ingredient that your tree 
fails to set, coupled with a dry state of the soil. 
Do not hurry your tree into flower, but let it 



Pettr T*\vcnn<> Pomsooh. From a photograph by Mr. -la*. Tyler. Halstead, E*kcx, 


agreeable acid flavour. The tree is a good and 
constant bearer, the fruits even in size and 
of pleasing appearance. Drown here on a 
wall, with a southern exposure, this Pear 
rarely fails to set and perfect a good crop of 
fruit' For planting in heavy ground over¬ 
ling clay, as in this district, trees worked on 
the Quince will be found most satisfactory. 

Ciias. Jones. 

(>tr JIaU Cardens, Barges* Hi/I, Sussex. 

- This is a large, handsome fruit, but one 

can scarcely say flavour is of the best. Coming 
in from the middle of September, it is useful for 
dessert. I have it on tho Pear-stock, on which 
it appears to do best, trained around a tumbler- 
shaped trellis about a yard across. The fruit 
should be allowed to noarlvji^n before gather- 

□ igitizedby C iOQQ 1 £ 


aro deficient of fruit-buds, but in your case we 
should not say it makes too strong a growth, 
but that some other cultural detail must he at 
fault. Do the roots get enough moisture, as 
you must remember the Peach should never be 
dry at the root, not even in mid winter? You 
must not depend on what water from the stag¬ 
ing above goes on to the border, but give a 
thorough watering every five or six weeks 
throughout tho year, and oftener than this 
during summer if your soil is light. The 
staging with plants stood on it ought not to 
affect the tree in the least, as we know many 
instances where excellent crops are gathered 
annually under similar circumstances. When 
the tree i9 in flower, and there are no bees 
about, it would he as well if you go over the 


come on as quietly as possible, and wo think if 
you attend to these few details your tree will 
soon be made fruitful.] 

Pear Althorpe Crassane —I was glad 
to see a note on this fine old Pear in the pages 
of Oardenino in a recent issue, and from a 
long acquaintance with it in many districts, I 
heartily agree with the eulogium passed on it by 
“ W. S.’’ I know of no other Pear that crops 
more regularly and heavily, and which re¬ 
mains in good condition for a longer peried 
than Althorpe Crassane does after it arrives at 
maturity. By exercising a little forethought 
at the time of ingathering, and placing part of 
the crop in the coolest part of the fruit store, 
the supply can be;]iti^ furtber prolonged. J 
have |y nj^ii|^ c^ai ^ ^ _,hy 
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the adoption of this expedient from inid- 
November till the end of the year. The indi¬ 
vidual fruits arc not large, it is true, but quite 
large enough for general use. Its want of size 
is, however, not to be regarded as a drawback 
—that is, if high quality fruit is desired—as 
large, bloated examples of Pears, are, accord¬ 
ing to my experience, not held in high esteem, 
but are, on the contrary, discountenanced in 
many private establishments from the very fact 
of such being too large to be partaken of by 
one individual. The fruits of the Pear under 
notice are of just the right size for a dozen of 
them to form a handsome dish for the dessert, 
and this fact, coupled with that of its melting 
flesh and excellent flavour, renders it a most 
suitable variety to grow in private gardens 
where quality takes precedence of size. When 
grown in the form of a low spreading bush 
it is astonishing the weight of fruit one tree 
alone will carry, and thinning has to be done 
with a free hand in some seasons. In the 
warmer parts of the country it also succeeds as 
a standard. In conclusion, “ W. S.” is well 
advised in deciding to increase his stock by 
grafting this Pear on a tree of another variety, 
and if this latter is a large fruiting kind he 
will, unless I am greatly mistaken, find he has 
made a slight advance in point of size If it 
should be a variety, such as Beurre Clairgeau, 
or a similar highly coloured sort that is to be 
regrafted, the greyish-green skin of Altborpe 
Crassane will then become flushed with bronzy- 
red and the flavour remain unimpaired.— 
A. W. _ 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Remove all plants when 
they cease to be effective. Better have few-er 
plants than fill the house with any which do 
not reflect credit upon the grower. A well 
grow’n plant is always pleasant to look upon, 
even when not in flower. Such plants as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, etc., need 
not be too stiffly trained, and if the requisite 
attention is given during growth there will be 
no necessity to use many sticks. Take a 
Fuchsia, for instance, and place one stake in 
the centre, and to this train the main or central 
stem. The side shoots should bo pinched from 
time to time during growth to make the plant 
reasonably symmetrical. Something depends 
upon the time the plant is intended to bloom, 
but a young growing Fuchsia should not be 
permitted to get pot bound till some short 
time before it is wanted to flower, as when a 
Fuchsia finds the food supply getting short it 
will. Liquid-manure will do a good deal then, 
and it is not required before. If Fuchsias are 
required for exhibition the flowers should be 
pinched off till within six weekR of the show', 
though something must be allowed for the 
temperature of the house in which the plants 
are growm. To get a growth on Fuchsias they 
should have for some time what is termed an 
intermediate-house temperature, to be cooled 
a little when the plants are coming into 
flower. A little extra warmth will not be 
thrown away upon Azileas after they have 
done flowering and the seed-pods have been 
removed ; the syringe also should be used 
daily if the water is pure. Of late years, 
since the vapouriser was introduced, thrips 
under glass have not given so much trouble, 
as the vapour of nicotine settles them effectually. 
If Azaleas require repotting, this is the best 
time to do it. When the plants are large and 
old, if healthy, liquid-manure will keep them 
in health for some time without repotting. It 
does not do Azaleas much harm to reduce the 
roots when repotting, as provided the plants 
are healthy they will soon make new roots and 
fill the pots again. One of the mast beautiful 
climbers for a cool, shady conservatory is un¬ 
doubtedly the Lapageria, and both the red and 
white forms should be grown. Planted out in 
a well drained bed of loam and peat the plant 
grows freely when established. Snails are very 
fond of the young shoots which start away 
from the base. 

Stove - -Allamandas and other summer- 
flowering climbing plants will now T be growing 
freely, and must be trained as much as possible 
into the light to ensure plenty of flowers. 
Warmth and moisture will bring on free 
growth, and light and air will harden it. 

Digitized by Google 


Take cuttings of Poinsettias when about 
2 inches long, and plunge in bottom-heat till 
rooted, then harden a little by lifting out of the 
hotbed, and shift into larger pots as required. 
Hoya bella makes a very' pretty basket plant 
growm in rough peat and charcoal. Place 
several young free growing plants in each 
basket, and peg the shoots over the sides so 
that the flowering shoots hang over. It strikes 
freelv from cuttings of the young shoots, but 
anything like stagnation at the roots me&DS 
failure. Russellia juncea makes rather a pretty 
and distinct basket plant. It has red tube¬ 
shaped flow'ers, and the plant has a drooping 
habit. It flowers freely w'hen the growth is 
well ripened. There is an advantage in having 
a division across the stove so that the shade- 
loving plants may be kept separate from those 
which do not require so much shade. All stove 
lants may require a little shade during the 
ottest part of the day. Even Crotons and 
Dracamas will not bear the full sunshine in the 
middle of a hot day'. Night temperature now, 
6."> deg*., the atmospheric moisture to be in 
proportion to the fire heat used. 

Orchard-hoil9e.— Continue the disbud 
ding, and gradually thin the fruit where 
thickly set. A close observer will be able to 
select those fruits which are likely to stop on 
during the stoning process. Keep a constant 
w’atch for green or black fly, and use the 
vaporiser, if any flies are present, before the 
leaves begin to curl. Water with care, but at 
every watering moisten all the roots. Liquid 
manure may' be given w'hen the roots have 
filled the pots. Rich mulchings will be useful 
a little later. To grow fine fruits liberal 
treatment is necessary'. Use the syringe freely 
on fine days, and close not later than four 
o’clock, with a moist atmosphere inside. 
Ventilate early in the morning, when the sun 
strikes the house, but not excessively. Begin 
in a small way, and extend as the sun gains 
power, avoiding cold draughts. 

Tomatoes. —Do not be tempted in order 
to save labour to plant Tomatoes in soil which 
has already carried several crops of Tomatoes. 
Dig out trenches a foot wide and the same in 
depth, and fill in with fresh soil. Sifted ashes 
mixed with the soil or used as a mulch appears 
to add to the health and vigour of the plants. 
I have been experimenting in this direction 
for several years, and this is the conclusion I 
have drawn from their use. It appears rather 
difficult to explain why this should be so, but 
there is something in it, and it is easily tested 
by those who doubt. Some of the good old 
sorts should not be lost sight of. Challenger, 
Ham Green Favourite, Chemin Rouge are all 
good, and Freedom I am still growing. The 
heaviest cropper I know’ is Lawrenson’s No. 3, 
but it is late in ripening, and not very refined 
in shape. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
the importance of rubbing off all side shoots 
and regularly training leaders. Ventilation 
also must be carefully studied and attended to. 

Early Grapes.— The fruit on pot-Vines 
that were started early will be taking their 
last swelling, or, at anyrate, approaching that 
stage. When the stoning is completed is the 
time to give more nourishment of a stimulating 
character. Guano is good always as a change 
where speedy work has to be done. Nitrato of 
soda may also come in as a change in a liquid 
form, 1 oz. to the gallon. There are other 
stimulants which are valuable as a change, and, 
of course, where there is a farmyard tank one 
need not spend so much on artificial stimulants. 

Flowers in the house —Where one has 
glasshouses to draw plants from, the changes 
will be frequent, but all plants taken indoors 
should be well hardened in cool-house first. 
Plants taken from a warm-house without this 
hardening process do not last so long. But 
every plant taken indoors should be free from 
insects. Such things as Cinerarias, Calcec- 
larias, and Pelargoniums are very subject to 
green-fly, and should be valorised before 
taking them into the house. 

Outdoor garden. —Alpine Auriculas are 
charming in a shady border. The bast aspect 
is a west or north-west one, and the soil should 
be rather inclined to lightness, and be well 
drained. They do well along the front of a 
hardy fernery, or in groups among the Ferns, 
or they may be grown in association with the 
hardy Cyclamens on a specially constructed 


bit of rockery. Both plants may be raised 
from seeds sown now in boxes of light soil in a 
cold frame. I need hardly say the soil should 
be pressed into the boxes with reasonable 
firmness, as all seeds grow best under such 
conditions. Balsams make rather striking 
features in the flower garden. Sow’ seeds now- 
under glass, pot off when ready, and plant out 
earl}' in .Tune. The soil should bo rich and 
deep. They are very effective planted a yard 
apart in a large bea, or in a groundwork of 
white Verbenas—the latter pegged down—but 
any low contrasting plants may be used as a 
groundwork. Something more might be done 
with Antirrhinums, especially the self-coloured 
varieties. The colours come fairly true from 
seeds. The Tom Thumb section makes beauti¬ 
ful beds. White, scarlet, rose, and yellow’ 
may either be planted in blocks of colour in the 
border, or be used to fill beds. All that is 
required to keep thorn in condition is to remove 
the seed-pods frequently. Seeds may be sow n 
outside in September for early-flow’ering, or 
under glass in the spring, to fill the beds after 
late Tulips and other spring flowers. The 
plume-flow’ered Cockscombs are very effective 
outside, if planted out early in June. 

Fruit garden.— There is an abundant 
bloom on the Pears and Plums, but the weather 
is the prime factor as regards results, and that 
wo cannot influence, but the blossoms are so 
numerous that we hope enough will escape to 
secure a crop. Trees against walls mignt be 
sheltered with fishing nets or branchas. I w'as 
visiting a garden some years ago, and noticed 
the gardener was using his tall Pea-sticks for 
sheltering the blossoms, and the result, I 
learned afterwards, was satisfactory. The 
spray on the long Hazel-sticks reaching three 
parts up the wall wa9 a very effective shelter. 
The coping protected the upper part of the 
wall. The only expense was the labour of 
placing them there and removing them when 
required for Peas and.. Runners later on. 
Grafting can still be done. The succass is 
often more perfect w'hen grafts are inserted 
when the sap is flowing strongly than earlier 
or later. When young stocks are grafted low 
down they may be earthed up to the top of the 
clay whero clay is used, and the result ma<lo a 
certainty, as under such conditions there is no 
cracking of clay, and it is not much trouble to 
earth up the row’s of grafted stocks w hen the 
grafting is finished. The practice of bottling 
late Grapes enables the Vines to be cleared 
early in January, and the Vines pruned and 
rested for a time. Black Grapes keep their 
colour best in a dark or partially dark room. 
The temperature should be regular, about 
50 degs. Bad berries, if any, should be re¬ 
moved. 

Vegetable garden.— Those who want 
early Vegetable Marrows should plant that 
variety named Pen-y-byd in a frame. It is a 
most useful kind, exceedingly free in bearing, 
and the Marrows, though small, are very freely 
produced, and the plants bear continuously’. 
The growth is short-jointed, and is suitable 
for planting in small gardens. Another good 
variety is Moore’s Cream, but many people go 
in for size and plant the Long White or Long 
Green. Seeds may lie planted now either 
under glass or on prepared beds outside. 
Ridge Cucumbers may be planted under 
similar conditions. Cardoons and New’ Zealand 
Spinach may be started in small pots in heat, 
and be hardened off and planted out when 
ready. Those who w’ish to grow' the Turnip- 
rooted Celery may yet sow seeds, though they 
would have been better sown earlier. Sow a 
few seeds of Major Clarke’s or some other good 
red Celery outside for late planting. Sow* 
dwarf French Beans on warm border outside. 
Those who wish for early Runner Beans may 
sow a few’ seeds in a box to be planted when 
the weather is settled in May. The climbing 
French Bean is very prolific, and worth a trial 
by those who have not grown it. It does w ell 
under glass, planted along each side of a span- 
roofed house and trained up wires or strings. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 19th .—Sowed Chinese Primulas, also 
P. obconica, and we want also to raise a lot of 
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plants for spring bedding, and to partly meet 
this want a lot of hardy Primulas, Polyan¬ 
thuses, yellow and white, and Auriculas have 
been sown in a cold-frame. Pricked off Stocks 
and Asters in boxes, and sowed a few more 
seeds of both for succession. Filled several 
baskets with Harrison’s Musk. It does well 
in shady balcony. 

April JiHh. — A constant stream of bedding 
>lants is now going out from houses to cola- 
mrnes to make room for potting oft’ and shift¬ 
ing late-rooted cuttings and seedlings. The 
weather is watched and mats are used when | 
frest is expected. All the early-struck Chrys¬ 
anthemums are now in 5-inch or fi-inch pots in 
cold frames freely ventilated. We are still 
putting in cuttings for blooming in small 
pots. 

April .'1st .—Strawberries outside have been 
mulched with stable-manure, including the 
littery portion. Sowed seeds of Scabiosa 
caucasica—this is a favourite border flower for 
cutting, requiring a well-drained site and light 
warm soil. All seeds are sown in drills to 
facilitate the use of the hoe. Put into close, 
warm house cuttings of Roses taken from 
plants which have been forced. These seldom 
fail. 

April 2*ltd .—Shifted Caladiums which have 
started into growth. Strong-growing varieties 
have been given a stronger soil than the 
weakly kinds. Planted more Marrow Peas. 
Autocrat is a favourite kind. The Peas are 
sown very thinly. Planted dwarf French 
Beans on a warm border. Sowed Lettuces 
where they are to stand, though perhaps the 
thinnings may be made use of if required. 

April —Inside Vine and Peach borders 

liave been watered with liquid-manure. This 
is given from time to time as required. Inside 
borders will take a good deal of water whero 
the drainage is right. Cleared off exhausted 
Greensand Turnips. Mauured the ground and 
prepared it for next crop. Sowed long-rooted 
Beet. Sticks are put to Peas before the 
tendrils appear. 

April Jjth .—There is a good deal of work 
thinning Grapes now, and for some time to 
come as the late houses come in. This work 
should be promptly done. Young shoots of 
Peaches under glass have been finally thinned, 
and those left permanently tied in. Several 
hotbeds have been prepared for Cucumbers and 
Melons. Sowed more nardy annuals. Planted 
out Sweet Peas raised in pots. 


A list of suitable varieties of the Apple, Pear, 
and Plum is given, and we wish that the 
author had gone further, and included lists 
of other fruits also, for many an amateur 
would find it helpful, as he is often in a 
quandary to know which varieties to plant of 
any particular kind of fruit he may wish to 
cultivate. The other portion of the work is 
devoted to the consideration of trees aud 
shrubs for town and suburban gardens, and 
two such miscellaneous but extremely valuable 
subjects as the cultivation of Mignonette in 
pots, tho Clematis, decorative plants, etc., in 
all of which the amateur and others will find 
much practical advice. The above by no means 
exhausts the lists of specialities troated upon, 
as they are but a few picked out at random, 
but suflicient has, we think, been mentioned to 
show that the treatise is well worthy of 
adorning the bookshelves of all interested in 
gardening, and of amateurs in particular, and 
the price, which is but one shilling, places it 
within the reach of all. One error we wish 
to point out, and that is on page 1)5 the 
Chimney Campanula, in white ana blue, is 
spoken of as being very ornate, hanging in 
conservatories and cottage windows, etc. It is 
no doubt Campanula isophylla in blue and 
white that is meant, as the Chimney Campa¬ 
nula (C. pyramidalis) grows to a height of from 
4 feet to 6 feet, and is, therefore, altogether 
unsuitable for baskets. Apart from this we 
have nothing but commendation to bestow 7 , 
and the author is to be congratulated on having 
placed before the public two such practical and 
handy little volumes, and in such a cheap and 
portable form. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener’s notice.—I am eng wed by a geirtlc- 
inan as an under-gardener, and am paid weekly wages. 
There is no stipulation a8 to notice to leave, but I under- 
stand he expects a month’s notice from me. Can he 
compel a month's notice?—M. II. K. 

[There is grave doubt as to the notice neces¬ 
sary to determine the service of an under¬ 
gardener engaged at a weekly wage paid 
weekly. If the only circumstance from which 
the duration of your engagement can be 
gathered i9 the payment of a weekly wage, I 
think a week’s notice is sufficient and a month’s 
notice cannot be compelled. But if you are 
engaged at so much a week with board and 
lodgings, and the board and lodgings are pro¬ 
vided by, or provided for by your employer, I 
think you must give a month’s notice.— 
K. C.T.] 


BOOKS. 


“MY GARDEN COMPANION.”* 

In accordance with the promise made last year 
when the first volume of this haudy little work 
was publiehed, the author has now issued a 
second number, which, like its predecessor, 
consists of a series of notes or articles which 
had previously appeared in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. It was our pleasing duty 
when the first volume wa9 placed in our hands 
for review to report favourably on the same, 
and after a careful perusal of the 131 pages 
comprising the second volume, we can give the 
same opinion as regards the merits of this also. 
We find the subject matter to be written in a 
clear yet concise manner, and as tho writer 
points out in an accompanying note, “he not 
only tells the amateur what to do, but how and 
when todoit,” not only in the text, but by plainly 
drawn illustrations. We should have liked to 
have seen better-executed woodcuts, but, as it 
is, the amateur will find them very serviceable, 
as he, though not understanding many of the 
various terms made use of by gardeuers and in 
gardening literature, may, by reference to 
them get over some of his difficulties, such, for 
instance, as determining the sexual difference 
in the flowers of the Melon ; how to cut back 
the young shoots on fruit-trees, etc. 

About one third of the volume is devoted to 
hardy fruit culture, in which the various 
details in connection with this important 
branch of horticulture are concisely dealt with. 

• “My Uxrden Companion." Illustrated, Is. Second 
Seriea. A Handbook for Amateurs and others. By 
l on aid McPonald, F.L 8. 
aathor. Cleeve House, Bexl< 

Cable iYinlinf and Publish! 

Creit v ie«a-etieet, London, 


To be obtained from the 
Ith. Kent; or fibm.The 



A gardener's claim for wages [V. A.J. 
—You served a gentleman as gardener for 
twelve years, being paid wages fortnightly, 
and having a house and coals found rent free 
upon the premises. You gave him a month’s 
notice of your intention to leave, and he 
replied that it was unnecessary to give a 
month’s notice, as only a fortnight’s notice 
was necessary, and he should expect you to 
leave at the end of a fortnight. You replied 
that you would leave at the end of the fortnight, 
but should expect a month’s wages. You 
left, but your employer only sent you a fort¬ 
night’s wages, and you threatened to sue him 
for the balance. You ask if it is advisable to 
sue, and I must advise you it is not. I think 
you were clearly entitled to a month s wages 
or a month’s notice, but I doubt whether tho 
letter you received iu reply to your notice was 
itself a fortnight’s notice. If you had wished 
to test the question you should have told your 
employer that you considered yourself entitled 
to a month's notice and that you should not 
leave. If he had at the end of the fortnight 
ordered you to clear out peremptorily you 
could have done so and sued him. I cannot 
advise you to sue. as I think your caso weak. 
—K. C. T. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— AVe offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winner this week is: The lion. 
Mary Cross, Eccle Riggs, Brough ton-in-Fur- 
ness, for Rhododendron ciliatum iu bloom on a 
rock-garden in North Lancashire. 


BIRDS. 

Linnet Mules (Fancier) — Put the birds 
together after the middle of April; in the 
meantime give the Canaries every other day, 
in addition to their usual diet, a small haif- 
teaspoonful of egg food each. The egg food 
should consist of hard-boiled egg aud powdered 
Osborne biscuit in equal parts. A piece of 
Apple may also be given now and then in place 
of green food. Feed the Linnets upon Canary - 
seed, Rape, and Linseed, and give about every 
other day a little Chickweed, Groundsel, or 
Watercress, and a few grains of Hemp. Let 
them have plenty of grit-sand at the bottom 
of their cages, and a piece of cuttle-fish bone 
between the bars. When you put the birds 
into the breeding cage supply them with 
materials for nest building; add some old 
mortar, powdered, to the grit-sand, and when 
the youDg are hatched give a daily supply of 
egg food and scalded Rape-seed, being veiy 
particular as to its being freshly prepared and 
sweet. If possible, let each pair of birds have 
a breeding cage to themselves.—S. S. G. 

Canary breeding (W. Smith , Wilts).— 
You have put your birds together too early in 
the season, and they evidently have not yet 
paired. The middle of April is quite soon 
enough to pair Canaries. They should pre¬ 
viously be stimulated for breeding by being 
supplied with hard-boiled egg and crushed 
Osborne biscuit or bun-crumbs. It very fre¬ 
quently happens that hens paired up too early 
in the season will lay eggs but refuse to sib. 
There would be plenty of room in your aviary 
for the two pairs. You will, of course, give 
the hens a choice of nestpan9 or boxes, placing 
them in various positions, also materials for 
nest building, either placed in small net-bags 
or strewn upon the floor for the birds to gather 
up. These may consist of dry Moss as a staple, 
together with soft meadow hay, cow-hair, fine 
short wool, and a few downy feathers. To 
assist in the elaboration of the shells of the 
eggs some old mortar should be pounded and 
mixed with the grit-sand. It would be well to 
remove the young birds from the aviary when 
they are fully able to cater for themselves. 
Mule birds do not breed.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Eggs preserved In water glass.—I send you 
an that I had cooked for breakfast the other day. It 
had been preserved in water-ulsss from 13th January. 
On breaking the egg I found it iu bod condition, ami'I 
should say uneatable. The egg has also a tinged colour. 
It may be due to a too strong solution of Bilicate of 6oda. 
—W. T. Bhown, Elm Court. 

IThe egg was quite unfit for eating, the sodium silicate 
having penetrated to every portion. The shell must 
have been abnormally porous, or the solution may hav e 
been too strong. If you find any other eggs in a similar 
condition the latter supposition is probably correct. J 

Table birdB and egg - producers 

(G. W. H .).—You would find a Dorking cock 
mated with light Brahma hens a very success¬ 
ful cross. Tho birds grow fast, are hardy, and 
are good layers and sitters, besides being good 
table birds. The same may be said of a cross 
between a Redcap cock and bull’ Cochin hens. 
The chickens are very handsome, being light 
in grouud colour, and covered with dark red 
spots. A Plymouth Rock cock mated with 
Langshan hens produces tine large useful birds 
(mostly Cuckoo-coloured), likely to suit your 
pur|>ose, while the Wyandotte cock makes a 
useful cross with many breeds, more especially 
with the Indian Game. A very tine cross for 
tho production of winter eggs is the Miuorca- 
Brahina; being very hardy they stand the 
coldest weather well, often laying when snow 
is on the grouud. The Black Minorca also 
lays well in the winter, and has few superiors 
as an egg producer, while tho size of the egg 
exceeds that of almost any other breed. It. 
bears confinement well, although with a good 
range it is an excellent forager. The large 
number of eggs produced by the Black Minorca 
is in great measure owiug to its being a nou- 
sittrng breed.—S. S. G. 


Request to readers of " Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trad ?, 
unll kindly remember that tpe are altrays very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowen io Hit 

them to our office in fu good, q state as twmwi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side, of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PrBLiHHBS. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three gueries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shoulil bear in mind that, as G ardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming* fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and sue of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trilling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Passion-flower failing to bloom (J. Challis). 
—If your Passion-flower is planted out the probability is 
that the roots are in some unsuitable soil, or if it is one 
of the hardier kinds, such at the blue-flowered Passiflora ! 
cmrulea, the temperature at which it is kept is too high. 
If it is in a pot or box a little weak liquid-manure about I 
once a fortnight will be of assistance. 

Cyclamens growing (E. W. IP.).— Keep your 
plants in a warm greenhouse, with plenty of atmospheric 
moisture to encourage growth. Shade is necessary 
during the summer, and about July or August shift into 
t heir flowering pots, a suitable size being pots 5 inches in 
diameter. A position near the glass in a low span-roofed 
structure is tne best place for Cyclamens. The pots 
must be well drained, and watering carefully attended to 
after repotting until the roots begin to run freely in the 
new soiL 

Hyacinths failing in glasses (ft.).—We fear 
the Hyacinth bulbs must have been of a very inferior 
kind not to throw up spikes and leaves from their 
centres. In any case it would appear that the centres of 
the bulbs are bad and dormant. It is not possible to do 
anything to help this if it is so. The shoots from the ■ 
sides of the bulbs will give it some weak leaves but hardly 
flowers. The bulbs will bo of no further use, and should | 
be ihrowu away, and those which are good and bloom 1 
ever so well are of little use afterwards; they may, how- 1 
ever, give a little bloom next year if planted out* in the 1 
open border. 

Seeds for autumn (T. M. Young).—V or so late a 
flowering as October you bad better defer the seed sow¬ 
ing for some little time yet. For example, Celosias may 
be sown in the middle of May, and such as Mignonette 
and Rhodanthe could be sown so late as June. Snap¬ 
dragons and Pentstemons should be sown at once, while 
Nemesia and Nenrophila could be sown in May and 
pinched back if found too early, In the same way 
Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Verbena, Lantana, Helio¬ 
trope, and Ageratum may all be treated ; while Marguerite 
Carnations, if sown at once and planted in good ground 
later, should be in bud in September, when they may be 
lifted and potted. Quite late planted tubers of Begonias, 
if given a half shaded spot and kept watered, should also 
be of much use for the period named. 

Bee Orchid (Ophrys apifera) (Regultis).— This can be 
obtained from any of the hardy plant nurseries, and 
should be procured in early spring or late autumn 
grown in pots. They Bhould be plunged in ashes to 
two-thirds the depth of the pot during the growing 
season ; good fibrous loam, leaf soil, sharp sand, and 
broken chalk should be used in well - drained pots. 
The tubers should be buried about an inch below 
the surface. The plant is common in the woods in 
the chalky portions of the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. Although the Bee Orchid is not often found 
growing in fully-exposed positions, it does not require 
shady conditions altogether. The plants do not as a 
rule * retain their normal condition for any prolonged 
period. 

Moss in lawn {Sortoik Pine ).—Get some sulphate 
of iron, and mix io in the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 
2 gallons of water. The solution shouid be made in a 
wooden ca?k, putting the plain water into the cask first, 
and then adding the solution. Then get a rosed watering- 
pot, and apply the mixture to the lawn over a space of 
15 square jards. It should be used as scon as made, as if 
kept it loses strength. Make it with rain-water, if possi¬ 
ble, avoiding, it you can, water in which there is lime. It 
may be applied at any season of the year, and is known to 
b 9 acting when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away and crumbles into powder. If it has been 
too weak, the Moss only turns red and another applica¬ 
tion is necessary. As Moss indicates a poorness of soil, it 
will be requisite after the Moss is destroyed to apply a 
Lop-dressing of loamy soil, manure, and wood-ashes. 


Making & lawn (Birmingham).— Certainly \ou 
would make a better lawn by laying down turf than by 
sowing Gras3-seed. Turves are* of course, the more 
expensive, but when from a goed pasture are free from 
weeds, and well laid, a solid, substantial lawn is made in a 
few* weeks. Practically the chief thing, ones well laid and 
levelled, is to roll frequently, mowing at first once a fort¬ 
night, then later once a week, and if the turf be laid at 
once, by July you ehould have a good bowling lawn. If 
you employ turf, open every roll on a table first, extract 
a iy w’eedsfrom it, thenlay it down, well treading and beat¬ 
ing it to make it level, if you sow seed, you should have 
the ground well dug over and thoroughly cleaned, well 
trodden, coarse raked, and levelled. In writing to 


s edsman for seed, state^aMa of ground 
nature, and he will send you-enough 
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most suitable for the soil. Sow middle of April. Well 
rake in, roll well, and leave it. Take care to beep birds 
off the ground. With good growth you should have a 
nice lawn in three months. 

Plants for exhibition (J. M.).— Any plants 

to be grown on in pots, as we presume you wish, to be 
good specimens for exhibition at the end of June, should 
now be strong ones fit to shift into from 0-inch to 7-inch 
pots, in which they may both root well and come into 
bloom. You do not indicate in what way you wish t) 
show plants, whether in a mixed group or in special 
classes for certain kinds. If we knew' exactly the purpose 
I for which required we could answer more readily. Both 
double and single Petunias grown on and pinched two or 
three times make capital plants. So, too, do Heliotropes, 

. Coleus, Calceolarias, Lantanos, and Coronillas. Brow- 
! albas are capital flowering plants, and Begonias, both 
single and double, pushed on early are very effective. 
Good foliage plants are fairly hardy Palms, semi-hardy 
Kerns, Abutilons (variegated), and Cyperus alternifolius. 
Blue Lobelias and various-coloured Verbenas will bloom 
j well. 

Mrs. Sinkins Pink not flowering (C. A'.).—It 
is difficult to eay without some know ledge of local eon- 
| ditioii8 why your Pinks flower so indifferently, but it is 
probably due to either unsuitable soil or to poor condition 
of the plants. You can lift them at once, carefully divide 
them, and replant, burying the naked steins well down. 
No doubt most of them thus treated would soon make 
fresh roots. If your soil be stiff or clayey, it should have 
some road-grit or street-sweepings, lifted mortar-refuse, 
or wood-ashes added to it, and, if poor, soir.e well- 
decayed manure also. To have really good young plants, 
however, the best plan is to pinch off or cut off in July 
nice young shoots or tope, and set them into sandy soil, 

- inches apart, under a shady wall or fence, or else under 
a handlight or into a frame covered with g'rss. Those 
would soon root and make line young plants to put out 
w r here to bloom in the autumn or early winter. 

Chrysanthemums —what to do with 
weakly plants (Salop).— As the plants you recently 
purchased are weakly, we think you had better grow 
them on carefully until May, say about the third week, 
and if they have not made a natural “break” by that 
time pinch the points out of the shoots and retain first 
crown - buds on the subsequent grow ths when they 
develop. Exception might, however, be made in favour 
of Lady llanham, Viviand Morel, and Mrs. Coombes. 
These three plants should be pinched at once and second 
crown-buds retained in each instance. Phoebus is a suit¬ 
able variety for decoration. You should pinch your strong 
plant without delay, and each succeeding series of shoots 
should be pinched in turn when they have made about 
0 inches of growth. Give the last pinching at end of 
June and retain the first buds w hich show themselves sub¬ 
sequently. Mme. Rozain, to which you refer, is a 
Japanese incurved. This was introduced in 1S!>3, and 
was catalogued for some years. It was regarded as a 
variety of considerable merit, but was rather later than 
most sorts to flower. The colour of the flower is silvery 
mauve and the plant is dwarf. To succeed with thi« 
variety pinch the plant about May 7th and retain first 
crown-buds. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bignonia (Tecoma) radicans (ft. ii. Girardot). 

— Yes, this will do very well where you fay. Although 
grown in this country os early os 1010 this fine plant is 
not seen so often as it ought to be. Its large bunches of 
tubular orange-scarlet flowers are borne at the end of 
drooping shoots of the current year’s growth. It flowers 
best if grown against a wall, to which it clings in the 
manner of Ivy, and is also said to do well when scram¬ 
bling over a tree. All the pruning necessary is to cut 
away weak growth and shorten the stronger shoots. 

Yellow Jasmine (J. E. Tebb, Shortlaiuis).—Tbe 
Yellow Jasmine would thrive in the position you name, 
the soil best suited tor it being a good open loam. If too 
light and sandy, mix a little cow-manure therewith, and 
if very heavy some decayed leaves and sand would be 
beneficial. The Pyrus japonica would also do in the same 
situation, for its merits as a bush in the open ground are 
not sufficiently recognised. It is also one of the most 
beautiful wall plants w r e have. If the last portion of the 
question refers to the white variety of Pyrus japonica, it 
is os hardy as the coloured form. 

Covering: soil beneath trees (J. C. S.\— Gener¬ 
ally Ivy of auy good strong-growing variety, or what is 
known as the common variety, is the best for plants grow- 
ing under trees. To give it a start you should well fork 
up the soil, add to it some well rotted manure, then get 
Ivy plants in or out of pots, but well rooted, and plant 
them so far thickly that the sfioots or Blems when laid 
out evenly and pegged down will partially cover the 
ground. In a year or two the covering will be of dense 
leafage. You may. if you like, put in here and there 
some strong Lady Ferns or Athyriums to help break the 
monotony of the Ivy in summer. Also, you may plant 
near the edge some blue-fiowered Periwinkles. Wall¬ 
flowers will do fairly well here and there, so, too, will such 
shrubs as Aucubas. In such positions it is cf little use to 
attempt to grow ordinary flowers from seed or plants. 
They soon die or are useles?. 

FRUIT. 

Cherry fruits falling (B. J. ft.).—If any of your 
Cherry-trees on a north wall, from which the fruits wflilst 
still quite small fall off, are of what are called sweet or 
dessert Cherries, the cold position for such varieties would 
account for the falling. Those varieties need much more 
sunshine. If, ori the other hand, your trees be Morello 
Cherries, the flowers of which invariably set well on north 
walls, the probable cause of the fruits falling when small 
is to be found in the roots. Perhaps these med some 
feeding with manure. It may be a good plan to remove a 
few inches of the soil over the roots, and to give them a 
top-dressing of well decayed manure, with fresh soil 
thrown over that; or, if preferred, you can open trenches 
round the roots, 4 feet from the stems, if the trees be 
several yearB planted, and refill with fresh soil and some 
manure. Some wood-ashes and old lime-refuse, sifted, 
should do good. The roots seem incapable of making 
stones for the fruits, perhaps through want of lime in the 
soil. 


Grafting stocks for fruit (Salopian ).—The two 
stocks used for grafting Apples on are what are called 
free or Crab, which is raided either from Apple or Crab- 
pips or seeds and the broad leaf Paradi-e, which is ob¬ 
tained either from suckers from old trees or shoots headed 
back or by cuttings, as these will root as such very well. 
Nurserymen obtain their stocks of this description chiefly 
from abroad when small, and they plant them up thinly 
to bud so soon as ready. You, if you want some, should 
purchase from a nurseryman. It is too late to plant now. 
Pears are grafted on the common stock raised Iron) Pear- 
pips and also on the Quince, which roots well from 
cuttings. They also must be purchased. The Plum is 
worked on to stocks of the Mussel or Brussels Plum, 
raised from seeds, and also on the Myrobalan Plum from 
rooted cuttings. In nurseries the working is done in the 
form of budding low down in the tides of the stocks in 
August. 

VEGETABLES. 

Market gardening (ft. J. is not easy to 

give you any useful answer, because you omit so many of 
the particulars that are needed. In the first place, you do 
not properly employ the terms you use, and thus make 
your query rather vague. You speak of the florists 
business, and then refer to Grapes and Tomatoes. But 
the florist is a grower or dealer in “flowers.” Do you 
want to be a market fruit grower as well ? As to time, a 
year would be a miserably inadequate period to give to 
rhe culture of flowers only, but if to this is to be added 
the study of indoor fruit culture the case is hopeless 
indeed. No doubt it will be all right if you find a “ thor¬ 
ough reliable ” manager, but there is just the risk of not 
discovering that he is not thorough until it is too late. 
Then you do not tell us whether you have cipital or not. 
A gcol deal of capital is needed in a business of this kind, 
particularly when it has to support a manager as well as 
a proprietor. We think you will be making a mistake to 
throw' up a certainty for an uncertainty, merely because 
you think the latter—of the disagrceablenesses of which 
you know nothing—w'ill be more congenial. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. S. C. —What Ferns do you refer to? Are they indoor 

or hardy kinds?- M. L. Clarke —Get the “ Carnation 

Manual ” from ( assell and Co., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate- 

hill, London, E.C.- Inquirer.—See reply to “ A.” re 

“ Plague of slugs,” in our issue of March 28. page 40.- 

Hebdcn Bridge —The Castor-oil plant needs ample 
warmth. Lack of light, want of root-room, water, and 
food will always cause the low er leaves to fall off. You 

do not sav in what size of pot it is growing.- Inquirer , 

Kingsbridge.—l, We daresay your friend used the weU- 
known remedy for the destruction of worms on lawns— 
viz., lime-water. 2, Get some methylated spirit, dip a 
camel-hair brush into this, and apply it whenever you see 
the mealy-bug.- T. KetL— Quite impossible to advise 

from such withered dried up scraps.- G. J. J. Thurlnw. 

- Sow the seeds at once in boxes and prick out when 
strong enough, finally, in the early autuniD, putting into 

their permanent quarters where to bloom,- Fred. ft. 

Crowther.— We hoj>e to give in an early issue an illus¬ 
tration of the plant you inquire aboui, at the same time 

dealing with its cultivation.- Symphony.— Yes, “The 

English Flower Garden ” will just answ er your purpose.— 
A. E. U.— Your Tulips have evidently received a check in 
some way. Or it may be that the bulbs were insuffi¬ 
ciently ripened. Kindly send us a few of the bulbs, and 
then we can belter judge, lifting them roots and all from 

the ground.- F. C. Girardot.— You cannot do better 

than plant some of the many Rambler Roses we now have, 
with, of course, such as Mme. Berard, Ainiee Vibert, 

Alister Stella Gray, L’ldeal, and Mme. Plantier.- 

Broom Ball, Biggleswade*— Put the posts from 8 feet to 
10 feet apart and plant Roses recommended to F. (_'. 

Giraidot.- Henry B. Light.— "So flowering plants will 

be of any use tor such a position. You ought to plant 
seme Aucubas, getting male and female plants, in order 

to ensure their fruiting. - Thos. Davis.— Try a Fuchsia 

os a centre, w'itli I vj-leaved Pelargonium Souvenir de 

Chas. Turner to hang down round the edges.- P. A'., 

Kent.— “Chrysanthemums and their Oulture,’* by L. 
Molyneux. Of any bookseller. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—! 1 . A r .—Rubus spectabiliw - 

Adam.— Ornithogalum nutans.- Fred. ft. Crowther .— 

The leaf, part of which only you send. Is evidently that of 
an Aspidistra. The plant has been allowed to get dry at 

some time, hence the trouble.- J. J. ft.—A, Phaiaris 

arundinacea variegata ; B, Sedum acre ; C, Polemonium 

cmruleum.- W. Doman.— Sempervivum arborcum.- 

J. ft. — Bridgesiaspicata.- Memo —The Crown Anemone 

(Anemone coronaria).- Mrs. Newman. —1, Begonia 

herai bofolia ; 2. B. fuchsioides.- A. Y. We cannot 

undertake to name Roses. No. 3, Ophiopogen Jaburan 
variegatum. 


Catalogues received.— Geo. Humphries, Kington 

Langley, Chippenham .—Catalogue of Dahlias. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society.— Tne monthly committee meeting of 
this society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, 
terrace. Strand, on Monday evening last. Mr. Ch&s. H. 
Curtis in the chair. Eleven new members were elected, 
and one other nominated. The membership now exceeds 
1,000. Seven members were reported ou the sick fund. 


“Alpine Flowers for Gardens.”—A 

new edition of this book, long out of print, 
will shortly be published by Mr. John Murray, 
aud may be obtained from all booksellers. It 
is revised, considerable additions have been 
made, and many alpine and mountain shrubs 
added, the author thinking these give the 
best and most enduring of rock g&raens for 
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FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT BLOSSOM. 

As anxious time await9 the fruit grower, for 
after all the labour one may bestow upon the 
trees, both as treating root and branch, one 
severe frost may completely destroy the crop. 
At the time of writing, the Apricot-tree 9 have 
developed their flowers, though in extent it is 
less than is customary, probably because of the 
dullness of the last year’s summer and the 
abundant crops there were almost everywhere. 
In the case of fruitful trees a rest is beneficial 
to them sometimes, because it helps them to 
recoup spent energies. Trees with a tendency 
to grossness are shy bearing because the effort 
of the trees is directed to leaf rather than 
fruit production. They need no rest. Peaches 
and Nectarines are fast developing their 
flowers, and during this period it is strictly 
necessary to provide some means of protection 
against frost. The winter now has gone, but 
though this affords to the mind much to be 
thankful for, yet the spring months are not 
devoid of treacherous periods. In the case of 
Peaches and Apricots growing against sunny 
walls it is customary to hang over them a 
double thickness of fish nets, supported by 
poles to prevent them chafing the trees 
and bloom. A coping of glass extending 
outwards 2 feet or more from the wall is a good 
investment for the growth and protection of 
Peaches and Apricots. Failing this, a 9 inch 
board supported on iron brackets makes a good 
temporary substitute. With these provisions 
it is easy to arrange nets, frigi-domo, tiffany, or 
other protective materials, making sure that 
they are kept from chafing by the wind gusts 
driving them against the trees. There 
is greater warmth in frigi-domo or the 
several kinds of tiffany and scrim than fish¬ 
nets, but in connection with these, it need be 
said that they must be drawn back in favoura¬ 
ble weather to expose the trees to natural 
light and sunshine, otherwiss weakaess of the 
delicate sexual organs is generated because the 
conditions are not natural. Sunshine, air, and 
light are mo9t important elements in success¬ 
ful fruit culture, and this being so, a double 
thickness of good fish-netting, in my opinion, 
with an overhead board or coping of glass, 
answers the purpose as well as the most 
elaborate provision in shadings, unless, of 
course, every care and attention are brought 
to bear upon the use of the other materials 
previously named. I have seen trees pro¬ 
tected with evergreen boughs to good purpose. 
Poles of fair strength pressed into the ground, 
and the other end tied securely to a strong 
nail, afford a means of using these with very 
good effect. Light boughs of Yew or Fir are 
then lashed to these poles, so that the wind 
does not easily disturb them. It must not be 
so thick as to exclude light, but serve only to 
filter cold winds and effectively ward off frost, 
which is possible without being dense. 
Branches of Beech cub in the autumn while the 
leaves are still green are very useful for shelter 
ing fruit-trees, because if cut while green, the 
leaves will not fall when -dry. Peaches and 
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Apricots have been named as demanding pro 
tection, but choice Plums, Pears, Cherries, and 
Apples are equally deserving of the same care. 
Espalier-trained trees in the open garden may 
have some similar evergreen shelter given them 
when in flower, but large bush and pyramid 
trees aro not so easy to deal with, and these 
often have to take their chance. It is a 
remarkable coincidence that most frequently a 
sharp frost comes at a time when some are not 
prepared for it. I can remember more than 
one occasion when a period of mild weather 
has been suddenly interrupted on a Sunday 
evening, when the means of protection were 
neither convenient nor to hand. Monday 
morning came only to find that much tender 
blossom had been cut off, wholly or in part, and 
such lessons teach us that a course of prepara¬ 
tion, whether the weather continue genial or 
has snaps of treacherous intervals, is necessary. 
In the case of Peaches and Nectarines, a coping 
of glass is of great service in warding off 
blister in the leaves, a trouble so many experi¬ 
ence and yet so few can avert. A further 
protective covering of netting will materially 
help to oope with this evil. W. S. 

Trowbridge. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

It will not be from any lack of bloom, if the 
season of 191 HI is not above the average for 
hardy fruits of all kinds, and the April 
weather we are now getting ought to ensure 
a good crop. As a rule, the trees had a light 
crop last season, especially Apples, and there 
fore thero was nothing to hinder the formation 
of plenty of bloom-buds. February was mild 
and dry until near the end, when we had some 
heavy rains and gales of wind, and April has, 
thus far, been exceptionally wet and cold, with 
dull cloudy skies. Apricots are in full bloom on 
walls, and the flowers on Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and Pears are just opening. One can 
hardly call the season unusually early, and if 
we do not get any exceptionally severe frosts, 
we may get a good time for the setting yet. 
Bush fruits, such as Gooseberries and Currants, 
have been badly stripped of their buds by small 
birds, especially sparrows, that in this neigh¬ 
bourhood increase to an alarming extent. 
Raspberries, Strawberries, and fruits that they 
do not molest, are looking well. From a 

f jneral survey, I should say that the bloom on 
pple-trees will be a record one, and as thi9 is 
the most useful of all fruits, let us hope that 
nothing may happen to mar the prospect. 

J. Q., (losport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cracked Pears.— In the garden of a house which I 
have lately rented there is a small Pear-tree, planted in 
the open, and apparently intended for a pyramid, bat 
neglected. It is covered with blossom, and the gardener 
tells me that it bears profusely, but that nearly all the 
fruit cracks, so as to be quite useless. What kind of Pear 
it is I cannot sav. Can you advise any treatment to 
prevent the fruit from cracking?— Evans C. Johnson. 

[It is possible that the Pear you have as a 
loose-grown pyramid in your garden, the fruits 
of which craek, is one that needs a wall to 
enable the fruits to swell and mature. If so, 


it should be on the Quince stock, which roots 
neir the surface, or the variety may be suit¬ 
able for pyramid culture, but the fault lies 
with the roots, which have gone deep into sour 
soil, thus failing to mature the fruits. If that 
be so, your best course next October will be to 
open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep all round 
the tree, 5 feet from the stem, to cut off all 
the roots you can find, to grub under them 
with a sharp, broad chisel, fixed to a stout, 
long handle, and cut off all the downward roots 
you can then find. Refill the trench, and in 
doing so add some well-decayed manure to the 
soil, also fork off the surface soil <» inches deep, 
and that you may do even now ; then dress 
with well decoyed manure, and on that cast 
3 inches of fresh soil ; that should help to 
create new roots and greatly benefit the tree 
and its fruit. If }’ou cannot get animal 
manure get 41b. of bone flour and the same 
of kainit and 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia. 
Mix those well together, then give the whole 
as a top dressing, forking it in a few inches 
deep. Very possibly the tree and fruits suffer 
from an attack of the fungus Cladosporium 
dendricitum, which is a common adjunct 
and sometimes cause of cracking in Pears, 
although again the primary cause is found in 
the lack of food supply to the roots. When 
the tree is at rest in the early spring it should 
be sprayed with a solution of sulphate of 
copper, at the rate of 1 lb. dissolved in 
2) gallons of water. After the fruit is set a 
similar spraying may be given, but then when 
leaves are formed, 2 lb. of lime and 2 lb of 
soft-soap should be thoroughly dissolved in the 
copper solution. The spraying should be 
gentle, nnd done in the evening. We have 
most faith, however, in proper root treatment, 
as advised.] 

Outdoor Peaches.—A close inspection of 
the trees has revealed the fact that a good 
set of fruit has resulted, and the young fruits 
are swelling off nicely. The trees blossomed 
wdth great freedom—a matter for some surprise 
w’hen the character of the autumn weather of 
the past season is taken into consideration — 
and the individual blooms were robust and 
well-developed. Growth is also vigorous, and 
disbudding in my own case has been com¬ 
menced. So far, matters are satisfactory, and 
unless very severe frost intervenes, a good 
crop is assured. On the other hand there is 
one dread foe we may have to contend with 
any day now, and that i9 black-fly. None 
are as yet discernible, but ants are busy 
passing up and down on the trees and face 
of the wall, a sure indication that there are 
aphides in hiding somewhere, most likely in 
some of the nail holes in the wall, and a 
sharp look-out must be kept accordingly. 
Should they become troublesome, Tobacco- 
powder will hold them in check till an insecti¬ 
cide can be applied, which can safely be done 
when the swelling fruits push off the remains 
of the flowers, doing this on some fine morn 
in£ when the air is warm. If a good and 
efficient insecticide is used spraying alone 
will suffice, as the. insects only need to l>o 
just wetted with the preparation for it to 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A CURIOUS SNOWDROP. 

TitF. slit-sepalled, petalle-is Snowdrop figured 
to-day is very curious, and I never saw such a 
form before, although I have seen many. It 
would be very interesting to know if it is a 
fixed variation, and the clumps should be 
marked for observation next spring (1904). I 
enclose a sketch of both the normal three- 
sepalled and three-petalled form (No. 1), and 
of the slit or divided sepalled form that has 
no inner segments or petals (No. 2). I shall 
dry some of the flowers you 
kindly sent me to serve as evi¬ 
dence. F. W. Burbidoe. 


cata). The flower is a pale shade of primrose, 
i and it is a most profuse bloomer. As the 
I soring goes on, towards the middle of April, 
the double Primroses arc at their best—double 
white, the easiest to cultivate, double mauve I 
j find more troublesome. They all like partial 
' shade, and, if possible, a sandy loam, not a 
deep clay. The ruby-velvet, the loveliest and 
most delicate, I have great trouble in keeping 
in health. I have also a pretty rose colour, 
very rare, the crimson, and the violet Arthur 
Doumoulin ; of yellows there are two distinct 
varieties, the small early sulphur and the 
large handsome Cloth of Gold. The Himalayan 
Primula sikkimmensis is a late kind, only just 
now showing over ground. It is quite unlike 
any other I have ever seen, and very pretty 
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%* NOTES FROM IRELAND 
ON A FEW OF OUR 

spring Flowers. 

Now that we may hope for a 

little genial spring weather, / j\ 

after suffering from such a se- r| * 

ries of gales and torrents of hail M 

and rain, it is nice to look round m 

our flower-beds and see what we £ 

have, and are likely to have, in f 

bloom. Last winter (November) 

I planted in some large beds on 
a terrace facing east a lot of ,■}' 

Wallflowers, each bed having 

but one kind, Giant Yellow, A M 

Blood Red, and Harbinger. 

They are edged with Myosotis 

dissitiflora. They fared badly f \ I 

during February, haying been . \ 

much knocked about, but now i & m . ^ >»'F 

have picked up, and are nice 
stout plants coming into bloom. 

I expect, by the middle of April, £ 

they will be very good and very I / r.V 

sweet. Having been planted _ Njtfjt 

closely together, they now form * 

a compact mass, the Forget-me- I m I ' v\ 

nots making a very pretty blue • Jr ii\ \ 

edging. I have also beds on a . . \ \ 

lower terrace of White Honesty l , 

(Lunaria alba) and Wallflowers. \ ^ 

A broad gravel walk, leading ^ 

away from the terraces, is now k \ 

(April 5) very lovely from masses / . / - 

of Daffodils naturalised in the p ,f" jMf * fa 

Grass at the sides of the walk. J tflx A iP'v J 1 

The principal kinds just now in .j >■ M \ M G v 

bloom are the old double Tela- i 

monius plenus, almost the first <13 

to show its golden flowers, \ I JY£ f, J \ J 

Tenby (obvallaris), pallidus pra>- * J i ▼ • r* v i. 

cox, Sir Watkin, princeps, tall ; S 

and stately, no better Daffodil ' ^ 

for open places, but very shy / £ Jr 

of blooming in the shade or & 

under trees, Horsfieldi, and the 

pretty little English Lent Lily, I & 

so ornamental in many English A 

woods in a wild state. Later on u — f W~~~ - 

these earlier Daffodils will de- J 

cline, and their place be taken *• f 

by Stella, Cynosure, and other 

pretty hardy kinds, cupped A curious Snowdrop. From flowers sent bv Mrs. Thomson-Sinclair, 
vars., they, in their turn, to be CuUoden ,Iouse ' InverileM - 

followed by poeticus and its 

varieties. Certainly these bulbs never show with tall stems and yellow, drooping flowers 
to more advantage than when thus planted in It grows easily from seed. Primula japonica 
the Grass. The Wallflowers were planted grows well in a damp situation, and is pretty 
early in November. It would not have been in shades from deep crimson to very pale pink, 
safe to move them in March, as the weather The blooms grow in whorls round the stem at 
here in the north-west of Ireland is often very intervals. It sows itself freely. I think it 
stormy and wet in February and March, looks best planted in groups by the edge of a 
November and December, being comparatively stream. Along the kitchen garden borders I 
fine months, they had time to get well have many old-fashioned flowers, and just now 
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A curious Snowdrop. From flowers sent by Mrs. Thomson-Sinclair, 
Culloden House, Inverness. 


established. 


there is a border near the walk of Polyanthus, 


In the rockery this early spring the Snow- deep yellow, white, and many shades of 
flakes (Leucojum vernum) and three different red and crimson, also here and there a gold or 
coloured Hepaticas have been very fine. Most silver edged Polyanthus, and now and again a 
of my Hepaticas have been raised by me from Hose-in-Hose—they are so good for cutting, 
seed about eight years ago, and are now fine arranging them in shallow bowls with their 
clumps. Two varieties of Primula have been own leaves. I have in the spring garden beds of 
very attractive early in March, groups of three self-coloured Polyanthuses that will soon make 
or four plants near each other looked well— a fine display. The seeds were sown last 
namely, the pale lilac denticulata and the April and planted in their beds last November 
pretty little Swiss Oxlip (Primula elatior intri- when the Begonias came out for the winter. 
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Now let me introduce you to my Anemones : 
First, Anemone coronaria or St. Bridgids, 
single and semi-double, of every variety of 
shading from deep red and rose to pale pink 
and almost white, and from deepest purple to 
lilac and white, all with dark centres, but some 
with white rings next the black centre. They 
make a truly brilliant bed and are equally 
charming when picked and arranged with their 
own Parsley-like leaves. The seed is best sown 
in April in boxes. A9 soon as the seedlings 
are strong enough they can be planted in the 
beds in which they are to bloom. The ground 
should be richly manured, with a good, fine 
compost at the top next the crowns of the 
young plarits. The alpine Anemones are most 
suitable for rockeries—Anemone alpina and 
the yellow variety, sulphurea. This last kind, I 
must confess, I have never yet succeeded in 
blooming in my garden, but the white Anemone 
alpina is very pretty and flowers regularly at 
the end of May. The smaller-flowered blue 
Anemone apennina is lovely and suits itself to 
grass or garden or rockery, but it looks best of 
all in the grass side by side with A. nemorosa, 
the wild white Wood Anemone. There is also 
A. Robinsoniana, a pale mauve ; it is, perhaps, 
i the most delicately pretty of any. I have also 
a the double A. nemorosa and the yellow A. 
y ranunculoides. These few notes on Anemones 
;. would be imperfect if I left out Anemone 
t fulgens, with its brilliant star-like flowers. It 
t is a necessity in every spring garden and grows 
a well if not left for more than about three 
I years iti the same bed or border. It and 
v Anemone coronaria must have a change of 
», quarters or they pine and dwindle away. I 
>f warn all who have pheasants near their 
r gardens to watch carefully, or these provoking 
a but beautiful birds will in one night nip oflf all 
the blooms of the Anemone fulgens and the 
r blue A. apennina. The violet and pink Aubrie- 
>f tias and the double-white Arabis are a gre&fc 
e addition to the beauty of a rockery hanging 
it over rocks or stone eidgings. Some spots in 
ir the wild garden are now sweet with varie¬ 
ties of the : vvild : Violet, the white, deep 
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blue, and deep violet, and one with n mauve 
I tack to the flowers. The Scilla bifolia and the 
Muscari in varieties are all worthy of a little 
space, and the pretty Sanguinaria canadensis is 
both curious and pretty ; it grows with me close 
by a colony of Frimula rosea, and looks very 
well thus placed. Later on the taller varieties 
of Scillas (Bluebells) and Whitebells will 
claim our admiration, but they must be treated 
of in another little article on the early 
favourites in a spring garden. 

M. Sai ndkrs Knox-Gore. 

Belltek Manor. 


DWARF EVERGREEN EDGINGS, 
edgings there is scarcely a limit to the 
choice one may make from the more vigorous 
rock and alpine plants, the choice depending 
on the nature of the soil, rainfall, elevation or 
closeness to the sea. Those who use such 
lanta have a great variety to choose from, 
trawberries, wild, Quatre-saison, and any 
favourite larger sort ; Rockfoils, including tho 
Mossy kinds, which make soft and excellent 
green margins to borders of hardy flowers; 
Hooseleeks, Stonecrops, Gentianella, suitable 
for co.il soils, Tufted Pansies, Thrift, purple 


overcrowding and covering all the Grass with 
flowers—the best effecL resulting from pretty 
groups and colonies set in wide spaces of 
turf, though here and there a holder mass 
might tell its story well. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Soli for Cactus Dahlias.— Will you kindly advise 
as to best method of preparing a bed for Cactus Dahlias ? 

Soil is a heavy, clayey loam, situation sheltered, plenty of 
farmyard manure and leaf-mould available.—E. M. 

(The soil for Dahlias should be well trenched and 
manured in the winter, and just prior to planting fork in 
over the surface, about 111 inches deep, some quite short 
or well-decayed manure.] 

Mlchauxla campanuloides In Aberdeen 
shire. — I have grown Michauxia campanuloides for 
some years, and, in answer to "K. J.,” beg to state it is 
sown in the open border every April, transplanted in the 
autumn, and flowers regularly the next year. Heie it 
grows to about 7 feet high. The flower is delicate, and 
is torn to bits in a wind, but the plant is quite hardy. 
My soil is a rich loam. I think, possibly, raising in heat 
may be a mistake. This Michauxia is difficult to trails- 
plant, and great care must be taken not to injure the 
tap-root.—M. Clay, Ardmeallic , Rothiemay , N.B. 

Double Daffodils failing.— I have subscribed to 
your paper for many years, and will feel obliged if you 
will give me some information about Daffodil bulbs. Will 
those which are blind one year ever flower again? For 
three years past I have planted in a churchjard ‘200 fresh 
bulbs of Old English double Daffodils, from the best 



An inlying of alpine white Phlox (1*. suhulata). From a j*bot<»grapli by Mr. Chas. Jom 
ote Hall Gardens, Sussex, 


Hock ( dwarf Veronicas, alpine Phloxes 

(as in the illustration), Sun Roses, Arabis, 
Evergreen Candytuft, Pinks, white and 
coloured, pretty on warm and free soils, 
Daisies, Polyanthuses and Primroses, dwarf 
Harebells, and some of the silvery or striped 
trusses and Moneyworts. 


WILD GARDENING IN THE PARKS. 
Mien of the beauty of this is lost by the 
thoughtless planting of mixtures. One often 
sees tho same melange scattered everywhere. 
It is pretty in its way, but it would be far better 
to keep distinct things apart, as a rule. Take 
the Crocuses. If there is a mixture of colours, 
it is not half so effective as where we have 
distinct colours in each spot. In the Nar¬ 
cissus, too, a mixture is very weak in different 
ways; whereas, if we work with distinct kinds 
differing in si/.es, habits, colours, and even 

5 references, wo increase the beauty tenfold. 

he muddle mixture has already destroyed the 
British shrubbery in nine places out of ten, 
and the same plan takes away more than half 
the charm of the wild garden. Many of the 
best plants for wild gardening are very low in 
price when bought in quantity, so that the 
advantage from that point of view in buying 
mixtures is only slight. jATt&ther mistal® is 
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growers. They bloom well for the first year, but from 
fear of failure I take them up and put them in a border, 
new bulbs being put in their place. These replanted in 
the border do not bloom. Can you tell the reason? 
Should they have manure? Kindly reply to—II. T. B, 

[Some stocks of this Daffodil deteriorate very 
considerably if left in the soil year after year, 
unless the soil bo old meadow or pasture land. 
In these latter, however, flowering bulbs are 
not insured—the bulbs must be cultivated to 
obtain the flowering size. The purchased 
bulbs having flowered and ripened off, may be 
lifted and dried in an out-house for a month or 
six weeks and replanted. In all probability 
the bulbs will split up, and two years must 
elapse before the flowering stage will be 
reached again. In some soils it is necessary to 
lift the bulbs each year, as otherwise deteriora¬ 
tion will ensue. A good soil, deep and well 
drained, is necessary, and it depends upon its 
quality whether manure is very much required. 
Manure, if used, should be quite decayed and 
buried 0 inches below tho base of the bulbs. 
More depends, however, on the stock and the 
annual lifting and resting thereby insured 
than the actual manuring. Some kinds are 
best if left in the ground, others are the reverse. 
It is all a question of knowing the kinds and 
how to deal with them, and most likely the 
bulbs would be more permanently successful 


if you left them in the churchyard. We 
suggest this as you havo not tried it. Nou- 
flowering is not blindness in these things.] 

Plants for old walls. —Can vou tell me what 
bright annuals I can sow on an old wall ? Not much depth 
of sou, exposed position, stuokj' climate. At present I 
have Arabia and Foxgloves which do fairly well, Wall¬ 
flowers die. 2, lam told one of the Irises will grow on 
walls. Kindly say which.— Kirkstall. 


[As you seem to fail with Wallflowers we 
presume vou may also have tried the Antirr¬ 
hinum, which is excellent in many localities. 
It is a serviceable plant, too, inasmuch as you 
may select either dwarf or tall kinds. You do 
not say whether you prefer erect or trailing 
subjects. As you wish for annuals we suggest 
Candytuft, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, and 
Dianthus. If, however, you would prefer 
perennials, and these we consider the best in tho 
circumstances, we advise Aubrietia Leichtlini, 
Saponaria ocymoides splendens, Lychnis 
Lagascte, Papaver nudicaulo in orange and 
yellow, the Armeria or Thrift, and the dwarf 
Phloxes and Veronicas. Another excellent 
subject is Zauschneria californica with scarlet 
tubular flowers in early autumn. To these 
may be added Dianthus cruentus, and if a 
bolder subject is required there is nothing 
better than the red Valerian (Centranthus 
ruber). It is now a good time to sow seeds or 
plant out small rooted pieces, the latter being 
better in the majority of instances. The Iris 
usually seen on walls or roofs in foreign 
countries is I. tectorum, but you may have 
some difficulty in obtaining it. 'S ou may, 
however, try iris cristata and the Iris pumila 
group, together with I. nudicaulis. These, 
however, require a few’ inches of soil to do them 
justice.] 


Growing the Ranunculus (R. asiaticus).— 
I should be very grateful if you or anv reader of Garden- 
inu Illustrated could give me some advice on the follow¬ 
ing subject. I have just returned from the South of 
France, and was much struck by the beauty of the 
Ranunculus—all colours-that was'sold in all the flower 
shops. I bought some roots from a shop in Mentone, and 
the woman told me that she planted them always in 
August, but that she believed that they would require to 
be forced in pots to succeed in England. She could not 
tell me the name of the beautiful brilliant rose-coloured 
kind which I bought, but believed they were the Turkish 
Ranunculus. I have tried the ordinary kind in my garden 
tin the New Forest) for some years, but have hitherto 
failed completely with them. I should be much obliged 
for any information on the subject—M. 13. W. 

[This is an old garden plant, with neat, 
dressy double flowers of many colours, divided 
into various sections, such as the Dutch, 
Scotch, Persian, and Turkish, each represent¬ 
ing a distinct race, but all beautiful and well 
deserving care. The culture of this Ranun¬ 
culus is simple if a few* essentials are observed. 
Tho situation should be open, but not exposed, 
and the soil a loam mixed with decayed stable 
manure equal to a third of its bulk. About a 
month previous to planting, the bed should be 
prepared to a depth of 15 inches, and planting 
should take place about the last half of 
February; in some seasons it may take place 
in October, though such an early date is not the 
best. 1 >rills aboutinches apart and 1A inches 
deep should be made with a small hoe; the 
claws of the roots should be placed dow’nwards 
and pressed firmly into the soil, which should 
bo raked over the roots, and a top dressing 
of about 2 inches of good loam given. If the 
surface soil is light, it may be gently beaten 
with a spade in order to obtain a firm surface, 
and this maybe repeated just before the foliage 
appears, say about a month or six weeks after 
planting. Water should always be given if 
there is a scarcity of rain, and the roots 
should never be allowed to want for water. 
A light dressing of some artificial manure just 
as the foliage is appearing will do good. When 
the flowering is over and the leaves faded, the 
roots must be lifted, dried, and stored in a 
cool place in sand till planting time again 
comes round, for roots left in the ground are 
injured by rain and of little value. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each xotek a copy of the latent 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden” for the 
beet photograph of a garden or any of it* contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winner, Mr. H. W. 

Burnup, Brantwood, (losforth, Newcastle on- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE 
MUMS. 

Saving time and space. 

Those who have to buy their plants know' 
quite well that the rooted cuttings are puny 
specimens. To pot them up singly into pots 
of a suitable size, with all the trouble of making 
up a compost of a proper character, and other 
details incidental to an operation of this kind, 
would mean, in several instances, leaving the 
plants absolutely alone. With the aid of a 
cold-frame, or any temporary structure answer¬ 
ing the same purpose, a batch of good plants 
may be got ready for planting outdoors in mid- 
May next. The soil—ordinary garden soil will 
answer very well—should be forked over, and 
if a little gritty material and some thoroughly 
well-rotted manure can be incorporated at the 
time, one’s chances of success are undoubtedly 
improved. The small rooted cuttings should 
be carefully planted in the cold-frame, about 
6 inches apart each way, and the soil should be 
made fairly firm about the roots. Should the 
soil be rather dry, the plants should be care¬ 
fully watered in. Keep the frame-lights on 
for a day or two at first, as this will assist in 
establishing the young plants all the more 
quickly. Gradually admit air by raising the 
frame-lights at either end, and subsequently it 
would lie better to partially draw them off 
until in the end, with more genial weather, the 
lights may be entirely removed. It is astonish¬ 
ing what small pieces will develop into in 
a few weeks, and if the soil between the 
plants be stirred occasionally, by planting out 
time beautiful plants should be available. 
The advantage that this system of rearing 
young plants ha9 over that of growing them 
in pots is manifest. The roots are not 
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confined, and more luxuriant growth develops 
in consequence. Those whose occupation 
necessitates their absence from home for un¬ 
certain periods have no cause to worry as to 
the need of water being applied, which is 
always the case with plants grown in pots. 
The saving in this respect is great, and time, 
too, is saved by adopting this method of frame 
culture. When planting time comes round, 
each plant mav be lifted with a splendid ball 
of soil round the roots, and transferred to the 
flowering quarters, with little or no incon¬ 
venience. Last season I saw some 3,000 plants 
treated in the manner herein prescribed, and 
I have never seen a better lot of plants of the 
early-flowering kinds. E. G. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LACHENALIA TRICOLOR. 

I send you a photograph showing an 
edging in the greenhouse of Lachenalia, 
the flowers of which hang over the pots 
most gracefully. I think it is a great pity 
that Lachenalias are not grown more. 
They are the most useful bulbs anyone 
can have for furnishing a greenhouse at this 
time of the year, especially for amateurs, as 
they are of easy culture and increase very 
rapidly. A few years ago my master purchased 
two dozen of these bulbs, and now I have 
nearly two hundred good flowering bulbs. The 
middle of August is the best time for repotting. 
Efficient drainage must be provided. The 
compost should be two parts loam to one of 
leaf soil and dried cow-manure, some sharp 
sand or road-grit being also added to ensure the 
free passage of water. The bulbs should be 
placed in the pots in which they are intended 
to flower, as no further repotting will then be 
necessary. Pots 5 inches in diameter are those 
best suited ; the bulbs should be shaken out of 
the soil in which they are usually while at rest, 
and placed together in order that the larger 
and smaller sizes may be selected. Place the 
larger ones that are likely to flower eight 
or nine in each pot, and cover with .\-inch of 
soil. The smaller ones should be put into pots 
or pans to grow on, and they will flower the 
following season. In this way the stock is 
soon increased. When repotted, sink the pots 
in the open ground, but on no account cover 
them. They may remain there until it is likely 
to be frost. Then take them to the greenhouse 
and place on a shelf near the glass to induce a 
sturdy growth. No fire-heat is required, 
except that necessary for excluding frost and 
dispelling damp. Each of the bulbs, if strong, 
will produce from one to four flower-spikes, 
and these keep in excellent condition in a cold- 
house for nearly two months. When flowering 
is over, the plants should be placed in the full 
sun to insure a thorough ripening, and when 
the leaves die away the bulbs may be stored 
and kept quite dry until starting time returns. 

E. Wooldridge. 

Eastberry, Pool-street, Bodmin , Cornwall. 

INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 

These are grown in large quantities for market, 
and. And a ready sale. At one time it was 
difficult to secure a good strain, but seed which 
will give a large percentage of doubles may 
now be bought of any reliable seedsman. The 
colours, too, are very distinct; the crimson 
and white varieties being the most useful, par¬ 
ticularly the crimson, which isagreat improve¬ 
ment on the old red variety. There is also a 
good purple variety, but this is not so service¬ 
able. A great recommendation to these Stocks 
is that they come into bloom early in the 
spring, and may be used for beds or window- 
boxes without fear of being damaged by cold 
or frost. Although hardy, it is best to grow 
them on through the winter in a pit, where 
they can be given sufficient warmth to keep 
out frost, as they then come into bloom much 
earlier than when grown in unheated pits. 

To have them in bloom in April the seed 
should be sown early in August. The seed 
may be sown in a frame ; a shady position is 
best. The seedlings should be ready for 
potting singly about the middle of September, 
by which time the sun will not be so powerful, 
i and the plants will stand full exposure, or they 
. may have a slight shading for a few days. 


should the weather be very bright. Mildew 
is sometimes troublesome in the autumn, but 
a good dusting with soot and sulphur will soon 
arrest its progress. After the plants are well 
established light and air are their chief require¬ 
ments. Watering must be carefully attended 
to, for once let them get very dry in the pots 
and they will be crippled beyond recovery. 
They should be ready tor potting into "> inch 
pots early in January, good loam, with some 
well-rotted manure ana a little soot added, 
suiting them well. In repotting it is necessary 
to lie careful not to break the balls, and they 
should be potted fairly firmly. 

Provided they are not allowed to suffer from 
neglect, their cultural requirements are simple 
enough ; the flowers last for a considerable 
time and make a bright display, their pleasant 
perfume being a further recommendation. 

THE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS 
UMBELLATUS) AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Introduced from Cape Colony over three cen¬ 
turies ago, the African Lily has always been a 
popular plant in gardens, a position that it 
still retains, despite the numerous subjects 
that have been brought forward of lato years. 
Reasons for its continued popularity are to be 
found in the fact that it is a most accom¬ 
modating plant, and though hardy only iu the 
particularly favoured parts of Great Britain, it 
may be readily wintered in a frame, shed, 
coach-house, or under the stage of an ordinary 
greenhouse, provided it is free from drip, and 
just safe from frost. Next, the flowers are of 
a pleasing shade of blue—always a popular 
colour—and once large masses are established 
in pots or tubs they will keep in health for 
years, and flower regularly every summer with¬ 
out repotting. As might be expected in the 
case of such an old plant, there are numerous 
forms in cultivation, some of which are in 
gardens regarded as separate species, but in 
the Kew Hand List they are all classed as 
varieties of A. umbellatus. Visitors to Kew 
during the latter part of last summer could not 
fail to be struck with a particularly fine form 
then flowering in No. 4 greenhouse. It was 
A. umbellatus Lkiciitlini (here illustrated), 
and being associated with some plants of the 
typical kind, the marked difference between 
the two was very apparent. The new comer is 
readily distinguished by the massive heads of 
blossoms, which are paler in colour than those 
of the typical A. umbellatus. Though they 
are individually but little larger than those of 
the ordinary form, a greatly increased number 
is borne in each head, and the flowers are sup¬ 
ported on particularly long pedicels, so that 
each umbel exceeds greatly in diameter those 
of any other kind. Concerning the varietal 
name of Leichtlini there would appear to be a 
certain amount of confusion, for whereas this 
is of recent introduction, a variety of Leichtlini 
occurs in the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” and 
is therein described as having a more compact 
umbel than any other known form, a descrip¬ 
tion just the reverse of the recent Leichtlini. 
However this difficulty of names may be over¬ 
come, the fact remains that we have a 
thoroughly good garden plant, sufficiently 
distinct in its colour, size, and general aspect 
to stand out markedly from all the others. 
Varietal names have been plentifully bestowed 
upon forms of the Agapan thus, differing slightly, 
if at all, from others in cultivation ; but, apart 
from these, there are some well-marked kinds. 
The most noteworthy are— 

A. umbellatus albcs, whose flowers are 

E ure white—that is, in the best of examples, 
ut many of them (probably seedlings) have a 
bluish tinge. Besides this, there are two 
kinds, one (the best) in which the leaves are 
partially retained during the winter, after the 
manner of the type, and the other which passes 
that season in a totally dormant state. This 
needs to be kept drier in the winter than the 
other kinds of Agapanthus. 

A. UMBELLATUS FLORE-PLENO.— The double 
flowers of this attracted a large amount of 
attention when it was first distributed (now 
about twenty years ago), but as they seldom 
open properly it is rarely grown. 

A. umbellatus maximus.— A counterpart of 
the type, except in size, and this feature is, at 
all events in the case of the plants usually met 
I gp»l|t|jjf| pijty|i^igQ|l r than of 
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any inherent quality. The name of giganteus 
is sometimes applied to it. 

A. umbf.llatcs MiNOK.— A very pretty small - 
growing form, with rounded clusters of deep 
blue flowers. This becomes totally dormant 
during the winter. From this the variety 


with white. This is a well-known plant—the 
other, with yellow markings, being very 
uncommon. T. 


Keeping old Primulas.— If one con¬ 
siders how quickly Primulas 'may be raised 


vitality about them as have seedlings ; more¬ 
over, tend them as one may, second season 
plants are easily distinguished by a want of 
freshness about their foliage, and this is patent 
to anyone as the summer advances. I um sure 
that the bost Primulas for blooming next- 



Mooreanus is in the Kew Hand List kept dis- 
u °ct, but as usually met with in gardens and 
^series there is little, if any, difference 
between them. 

A. CMBEiiLATtrs varieuatus.— There are two 
'uwls with variegated leaves, one a small- 
growing foirn having the narrow foliage striped 

Digitized by CjQOOle 


from seed and how very much better and finer 
flowers are produced from young plants than 
from old plants, few would take the trouble to 
retain the latter. There are, in my opinion, 
several other reasons why old plants are not 
worth troubling about; one is that they are 
subject to damping off end have not half the 


autumn and winter will be found in plants 
produced from seeds sown in April in shallow 
pans of light soil in which there is a good pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould and sand, shifting the 
seedlings into single pots, when they are ready, 
putting them into a cold frame in .Tune, and 
tncouropjjig gw th- Hy ( j,pij fating* 
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with a fine-rosed pot occasionally in the even¬ 
ings after hot days. I have heard many people 
partly regret the necessity for throwing old 
plants away, but I am quite convinced after 
trying both the methods that to procure fresh 
plants every year, or, in other words, to treat 
them as annuals, is the best course to pursue if 
one desires fine blossoms and an abundance of 
healthy - look i ng foliage.—W oo r> b astw ick . 

Soli for Ixoras.— Will you kindly tell me what sell 
n I»e3t suited for Ixoras, al«> the temperature they 
r ‘quire, and how much water, as mine do not flourish?— 
A M. B. 

[The soil best suited for Ixoras is two parts 
peat to one part, loam, and nearly half a part 
of silver-sand. Ixoras arc essentially stove 
plants—that is to say, the thermometer in 
winter should not fall below .V» degs., with a 
corresponding rise as spring advances. Now, 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 7”> degs. is neces¬ 
sary for their well-doing. They need thorough 
drainage, and plants in full growth can then be 
watered freely, but as yours are nob in a 
flourishing state they will need to be very 
carefully watered till the roots recover their 
normal activity. In winter enough water 
should be given to keep the soil fairly moist, 
hut no more.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Name of insect ( C. Jf. M The insect 
you enclosed is a specimen of one of our 
cymmon centipedes (Lithobius forficatus). It 
is in no way an injurious creature—in fact, it 
is just the reverse, as it lives upon small 
insects, slugs, etc., and I should not advise 
you to destroy them. You can trap them by 
laying bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc., 
about so that they may hide under them. 
Turn these over every morning, and replace 
them afterwards.—G. S. S. 

Camellia-leaves injured ( Wolf).— The 
Camellia-leaves sent present every appearance 
of having had insufficient air, hence the want 
of substance in the leaves, and consequent 
injury by the sun’s rays shining on the 
moistened foliage. Camellias are nearly hardy, 
therefore a free circulation of air is very 
necessary for their well-doing, and the proba¬ 
bility is if this were provided for your 
troubles in bud-dropping would mostly dis¬ 
appear. As your plants have not been repotted 
for some time, a watering with weak manure 
and soot-water once a fortnight during the 
summer will do them good. 

Vlne-weevll.— At last I have been successful in 
finding the beetle that eats olf all the young shoots of the 
Roses, and seenn to come out to do Its work of destruc¬ 
tion mostly after dark. Kindly give information how to 
get rid of it— M arik. 

[Tho name of the beetle you send is the 
Vine-weevil, which hides itself so carefully 
during tho day that it is next to impossible to 
find it. At night the weevils come out to feed, 
but they drop off tho plant at the slightest 
alarm. Place under the Roses a white sheet 
while it is light, and an hour or two after dark 
examine the plants with a light, and give them 
a sharp shake, holding them in such a way that 
the weevils fall on the sheet. Merely throwing 
a light on the plant will often cause tho weevils 
to fall.] 

Insects In soil.—I send some specimens of, pre 
sumably, larv.r or chrysa’ides, which I find In large 
quantities in the clay soil of my garden, at a depth of 
about 14 inches to is inches below the surface. Can you 
kindly tell me with what Insect they are connected? 
Have they anything to do with the vellow millipede 1 
enclose in the same box ? Also, what is the name of this 
yellow insect? Is it a wireworm? Parts of the garden 
are infested with this yellow imecL— Amatkir. 

[The so called chrysalides which you sent are 
tho cocoons containing eggs deposited by one 
of the earthworms. Each cocoon contains 
several eggs, of which only a few and often 
only one reach maturity. I cannot tell you by 
what species they were deposited, but I pre¬ 
sume that is immaterial. The “ yellow milli 
pede ” is a specimen of one of the centipedes 
(Ueophilus longicornis), by no means fully 
grown. When mature they are sometimes as 
much as 2 \ inches in length. They are carni 
vorous, and your specimen had already eaten 
its way through one of the worm cocoons. 

G. S. S ] 

Larvae In manure.— Can you tell me name of 
lwv;n herewith, and whether they are destructive to 
vegetation ? I am breaking up a small Marrow-bed, made 
l*»: seM.in chiefly of roa^l manure, forr dressing the 
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flower-beds and potting, and And quantities of these larvre 
in clusters of thirty or forty together. l»o they feed on 
plants .'—J. 1Ik>ry Drauk. 

[The grubs you find in your manure are those 
of a fly, probably the St. Mark’s-fly (Bibio 
Marci), or another of the same genus. They 
will do no harm, unless the manure is applied 
to the roots of plants, when it is very probable 
that they would attack them. They will very 
soon become chrysalides, when they can do no 
further direct harm, but the flies when they 
appear will lay their eggs in the most suit¬ 
able place that they can find, which is very 
often at the roots of some plant. The flies may 
often be found in about a month s time flying 
about, or rather, fluttering about, for they fly 
vory badly (for flies), and settling on shrubs, 
etc., very often in couples. —G. 8. S. | 
Marguerite Daisy-fly.— Knclosed with thin note 
ou will And pieces of a leaf of a C ineraria attaekei by an 
nsect, which I have tried to destroy by hand-picking. 1 
am quite baliled, owing to the enormous rate at which the 
insects multiply. I should be glad to receive any inform*, 
tion about the life of the grub or the fly, which I suppose 
deposits the eggs in the leaf. My plants have become 
unsightly, in spite of attention.— Ali.an Smith. 

[Your Cinerarias have been attacked by the 

f rubs of tho Marguerite Daisy-fly, which 
urrow in the leaves of these Daisies as well as 
Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, and other com¬ 
posite plants, and feed on their inner sub¬ 
stance. When many leaves are attacked as 
yours are, the plants are not only rendered 
unsightly, but they suffer very considerably in 
health. The best way of destroying the insect 
is to cut off tho infested leaves and burn them, 
or if tho attack has only just begun, to pinch 
the leaves at the point whore the grubs are. 
Syringing with any insecticide is of little use, 
as it would not reach the grubs, but this would 
have the effect of preventing the flies deposit¬ 
ing their eggs on the leuves, if it could be 
applied at the proper time.] 

Insects in garden (A.II.H.). No. l, 
The long, tawny millipede is one of the centi¬ 
pedes (Geophilus longicornis). It is a car¬ 
nivorous creature, feeding on small insects, etc., 
and it is furnished with a pair of jaws which 
are connected with poison glands which would 
be of no use to it if it fed on vegetable sub¬ 
stances, but it has been found at the roots of 
plants under very suspicious circumstances. I 
believe its presence there was due to its having 
fed on insects that were attacking the roots, 
and not, as it was supposed, to feed on the 
roots themselves. No. 2, Short, brown, with 
fourteen pairs of legs, is a specimen of one of 
our common centipedes (Lithobius forficatus), 
which is undoubtedly carnivorous and of de¬ 
cided use in gardens in killing small insects, 
slugs, etc. No. .‘1 is one of the snake millipedes 
(.lulus terrestm), a very destructive creature 
to the roots of plants. No. 4 is a specimen of 
the flattened snake millipede or galley worm 
(Polydesmus complanatus), which is, if any¬ 
thing, more injurious to the roots of plants 
than the Julus. Both these creaturos are, in 
common with the other snake millipedes, very 
difficult to destroy. Their skins are so hard 
that no insecticides, except a strong solution of 
salt or nitrate of soda, have an\ T effect on them. 
The difficulty is to make either reach them. 
They may be trapped by burying small slices 
of Turnip, Mangold, Carrot, or Potato near 
the plants they are attacking. A small 
wooden skewer should be stuck into each slice, | 
as it renders them easier to find and to handle. 
Slates, tiles, or brickbats make useful traps, as 
they frequently hide under Ruch things.— 
G. S. S. 

Raspberry-canes diseased. -I shall be very 
much obliged if you can tell me the cause of my Rasp¬ 
berries going like this—a red bug in each bud. What cm 
I do to cure the canes?— A. S. Ricarho. 

[The buds of your Raspberry-cane3 are 
attacked by the caterpillars of the “ Raspberry- 
moth ” (Lampronia rubiella). One of the best 
means of destroying this pest is to cut out the 
canes that are infested. This will not cause 
the loss of much fruit, for such canes will not 
bear well, and should be at once burnt. The 
life history of this insect is somewhat curious. 
The moth lays her eggs in the flowers, and the 
little caterpillars may, in the course of a few 
days, be found in the fruit, which they do not 
appear to injure. They soon descend to the 
ground, where they find some sheltered spot 
either at the base of the canes or just below the 
surface of the ground. They spin a slight 
cocoon round themselves and there remain 


until the following March, when they emerge 
from thoir hiding places, climb up the canes, 
and make their way into the buds. They mako 
holes in the pith of the canes just below the 
buds, within which they become chrysalides. 
In the course of the winter all rubbish, etc., 
that accumulates at the bottom of the canes 
should be cleared away and burnt, and the 
ground round the stools broken up with a hoe 
or fork, and a good drassing of kainit applied. 
It has been suggested that a ring of soft soap 
mixed with a little paraffin-oil should be 
painted round the base of the canes in the 
spring to prevent the caterpillars from crawl 
ing up the stems. This would no doubt be 
useful if it did not injure tho canes, which 1 
should hardly think likely.—G. S. S. J 
Black Currant-mlte.— 1 inclosed Anti cuttings of 
Black Currant bushes The branches where these came 
off have no bloom and very little foliage. Last year the 
bushes were very much infested, and a number were dug 
out, but the disease still remains. I’lea9e state what the 
disease is, and w hat you would advise me to do with them, 
and oblige.— Di.skaskd Bisur*. 

[The shoots sent are very badly infested with 
the Currant-mite (Phytopus ribis). This is a 
tiny white insect, so small as to be scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, which infests Black 
Currant buds, and getting into them between 
the leaf scales, sucks tho sap juices from the 
buds, so that they fail to develop or grow as 
ordinary buds should. It is not difficult to 
distinguish even whilst the buds are dormant 
in the winter what ones are infested, as they 
are open and not closed up and sealed over as 
sound, healthy buds are. When bushes are 
but moderately affected much may be done to 
check the depredations of the insects by 
picking off these open or burst buds and 
burning them. Where not so gathered they 
serve as nurseries for the development of the 
mite, and then the pest spreads rapidly. Whilst 
all sorts of suggestions have been made in rela¬ 
tion to drassing the bushes with diverse insecti- 
cidas, yet is it found almost impossible to kill 
the insect by such means, because it is 
ensconced in the bud, where practically no 
external application can affect it. Some have 
advised spraying with Bordeaux - mixture, 
composed of dissolved sulphate of copper and 
lime; but no proof is furnished that such 
applications are successful. We fear your 
bushes have got beyond benefit by picking oft’ 
the buds. That practice, done in time, can 
accomplish much good, but it is not of much 
use when buds are infested wholesale, as 
seems to be the case with your bushes. There 
are two courses open to you, and both are of a 
drastic nature. The first is cutting the bushes 
down to near the ground and burning all the 
branches at once. The soil about the bushes 
should be forked from close to them and be 
dug in deeply, other soil from the vegetable 
quarters being placed about the now mere 
stumps. But that had better not be doro 
now. Rather leave it until the winter, and do 
the hard cutting-down then. The stems left 
should not exceed 6 inches in height. It will 
be well to heap some soil over them during the 
winter to keep the stumps from injury by 
frost, but it may be removed at the end of 
March. When growth begins it will be from 
new or dormant buds, which will not lie in¬ 
fested with the insect. When the soil is 
removed a gentle moistening about the steins 
with the Bordeaux-mixture will do good. 
Presently new shoots will break up, and these 
may be greatly helped by a mulch or top¬ 
dressing of manure being laid about the stumps. 
Liberal waterings with liquid manure, given 
through the summer, will also do good. In that 
way in about two years quite new clean bushes 
should be formed. Too much care cannot be 
exercised in the cutting down and removing 
of the branches, as the mite should not be 
shaken out on to the soil. The other course is 
to destroy your present bushes by burning 
absolutely, and planting young ones in fresh 
soil. That is, of course, more expensive. 
Probably no other insect pest presents greater 
difficulty in dealing with it than does this 
Black Currant-mite.] 


Request to readers of ‘'Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trade , 
wiu kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
/lowers to iUu8trate t if they toill kindly send 
them to our office in as good a state, a* possiNe. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE FORTUNE’S YELLOW. 

There are three Roses which it may be said 
the be9t Rose growers sometimes find a 
difficulty in cultivating successfully. They 
are the double yellow Provence, Cloth of 
bold, and Fortune’s Yellow. The last, which 
is charmingly illustrated on this page, is 
worth a considerable amount of trouble 
and expense in order to cultivate it suc¬ 
cessfully. That this is possible is very evident 
from the fact of its frequent exhibition at 
the spring and early summer shows, and I 
can assure all Rose lovers that they will be well 
repaid if they devote a roof or trellis of a 


after planting slightly spread its growths, but 
do not prune. Allow it to grow as it pleases 
for the first year. Of course, during the 
summer the syringe will be freely used to 
encourage growth. The after treatment is very 
simple, for all the pruning required will bo to 
cut out some of the old wood and lay in the 
young. In four or five years a plant of this 
Rose can be made to cover fully 300 square feet 
of space, so that when planting ample pro¬ 
vision should be made for this. From a plant 
five or six years old it has been possible to cut 
as many as *200 blossoms a week for some few 
weeks. 

Wo owe the introduction of this lovely Rose 
to Robert Fortune, w'ho discovered ifc in 1845, 
and in that year tent it to the Horticultural 


yoars ago under the name of Beauty of 
Glazenwood. Gla/.enwood was the name of 
a houso near Braintree, in Essex, and this 
Rose was found growing upon the walls of the 
house. As Fortune’s Yellow' was so rarely 
seen, doubtless the introducer of Beauty of 
Glazenwood thought he had discovered a good 
thing. I notice that M. Crepin, in his admir¬ 
able classification of Roses, which was read at 
the Rose conference of 1889, says : “It seems 
very probable that Fortune's Double Yellow' 
Rose, to which Germaine de St. Pierre has 
given the name of R. amabilis, is only a garden 
variety of R. gigantea.” And, certainly, by 
comparing the foliage, there is a strong 
resemblance, although, happily, it is not suen 
a shy bloomer. There is a fine plant of R. 



Rose Fortune’s Yellow. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason-Good. 


•omewhat spacious greenhouse to its culture, 
i fear there are few localities in England 
^here outdoor culture is a success, unless it be 
the south wall of a southern county garden. 

R is a Rose most impatient of damp in the j 
* Ir and too much moisture at the root, 
probably, in an upland garden, with a speci¬ 
fy drained border mode up of about 2 k feet 
of sandy loam, the Rose would flourish, but, 
generally speaking, I do not recommend it for 
outside work. It is not necessary or advisable 
to grow this Rose in heat. A cool greenhouse 
^preferable. Prepare a border by taking out 
*’ toefc of the old soil, put in 0 inches of drainage 
^terial, and make up with rather sandy loam, 
adding about one - fourth of well - decayed 
^nureanda sprinkling of bone-meal. Procure, 
‘‘possible, an extra-sized pot-grown plant, and 
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Society of London. Mr. Fortune gave the 
following account of this Rose : 

" I discovered it in the garden of a mandarin at N*ing-Po, 
where it completely covered an old wall, and was thtn in 
full bloom. Masses of beautiful yellowish and salmon- 
coloured flowers hung down in the greatest profusion. 
The Chinese call it * Whang Jang ve ’ (huang t9'iang wei)or 
Y’ellow Rose. The flowers vary a good deal in colour. It 
is quite distinct from any other known variety, and 
admirably adapted for covering walls." 

But what was suitable for covering Chinese 
walls is not apparently the kind for outdoor 
walls in England. The variability of colour is 
one of its great peculiarities. I believe in 
Italy, where Fortune’s Yellow may be seen in 
gorgeous profusion, the blossoms come quite 
yellow. With us, however, the exqusite yellow 
flowers are prettily flaked with carmine. 
Fortune's Yellow was reintroduced some thirty 


gigantea in the temperate-house at K.ew, with a 
ste n as thick almost as one’s wrist, and which, 

1 believe, has never yet blossomed. 

M. Bruant, the raiser of Mme. G. Bruant 
and some other good Roses, has apparently 
turned his attention to Fortune’s Yellow as a 
seed parent, and he has recently distributed 
the varieties Fee Opale and Rosabelle, which 
have been well received. As they have not yet 
flowered here I cannot say whether they are of 
any value or not, but 1 think the possibilities 
of Fortune’s Yellow in this respect are most 
promising. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Gross an Teplitz with blackened 
growths. -Some three year* j^o : you kindlv advised me 
to a suitable selection of Ree’sfora cold greenhouse, 
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: nd also ai to the makinz of a proper bod for same, which 
advice 1 followed. Tne greenhouse is a lean-to, and one 
of the climbers is Oruss an Teplitz. This is the only one 
that has not flowered. It annually makes splendid 
growth, one branch this last year being about 10 feet long 
and three times as thick as enclosed. Each spring, how¬ 
ever, the best branches have died off similarly to the 
enclosed, about 2 feet from the ground, although the top 
appears for a short time to be growing properly. The 
buds below the dead part then send forth strong growths. 
Thinking, perhaps, that it was a want of ripening of the 
wood last summer, I left door and ventilator open night 
and day until frost came. The growths are tied loosely 
against galvanised netting with rath*. Can you tell me 
the probable cause '( 2, A half standard Marechal Niel in 
the centre of border has previously flowered well, and this 
year had twenty-four buds on, but they are now dropping 
off. The growths appear clean, and none of the other 
bushes appear to be affected. I might add that this 
spring I have put in a small stove and piping to protect 
from night frosts. Any information will be esteemed by— 
Dyrxrii. 

[As the pith of enclosed growth appears 
sound, we cannot but think there has been 
some defect in the ventilation of the house or 
overheating with the stovo. Possibly the 
growth has l>een scalded with hob water or 
vapour from the stove. It cannot be from an 


one is obliged bo givo ventilation, ulbhough the 
wind may be blowing a gale and also very cold. 
If, however, the roof consists of movable lights, 
these may be drawn down and air given with¬ 
out such a cold rush as otherwise would be the 
case. Moreover, when the buds are showing 
colour the lights may be drawn down and 
canvas substituted, which arrangement con¬ 
siderably prolongs the flowering period. The 
buds of the Marechal Niel appear to be 
scalded, and we assume it has been caused by 
an error in ventilation.] 

Banksian Roses not flowering.—I have a 

yellow IUnksian Rose, which has been planted nearly ten 
years, but has never shown a flower-bud. It appears 
quite healthy, and has made several long shoots yearly, 
so that it covers a large space. It is planted against a 
west wall, near the angle formed by that and asouih wall, 
so gets plenty of sun. The wall is about 12 feet high, and 
Ivy runs along the top, growing from the other side. The 
soil i# rather light and dry in the summer, being gravelly ; 
the locality is Putney-heath, Suirey. The Rose is pruned 
a little annually, some of the long rods being shortened 
j and the weaker cut out.— Lilac 

[The latter part of your note supplies the 
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unripened condition of the wood, as although 
not really hard, it appears to be moderately 
hard. Sometimes overdoses of artificial or 
liquid-manure will cause discoloration in this 
wav, or probably there is some defect in the 
soil, and each season as the new roots pene¬ 
trate the unwholesome compost they are 
injured and show the effect of such injury in 
the manner described. This seems to be more 
likely, as you appear to have been successful 
with your other Roses. In any case we should 
advise you to lift the plant early in autumn and 
replant into some sweet soil, good loam princi¬ 
pally, with just a little well-rotted manure 
added. As regards ventilating your house, you 
must forestall a rapid rise of the temperature 
by timely opening of the ventilators. Avoid, 
as far as possible, a cold rush of air, and rather 
give air gradually. You say that your house 
is a lean-to. If you should at any future time 
build a Rose-house we should advise a span- 
roof, with movable roof consisting of lights 
that may be used for ventilating on either side, 
according as the wind is blowing. Sometimes, 
when the top ventilators are on one side only, 
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key to your failure. The weaker wood should 
not be cut out, as it is this alone which blos¬ 
soms. Late summer pruning is really best for 
this Rose. The strong-growing and sappy 
shoots should be cut clean away, unless you 
desire to extend the plant. You should at once 
spread out your specimen as much as prac¬ 
ticable, even training some of the lower bran¬ 
ches quite horizontally, so that the plant is 
shaped something like a fan, but, instead of 
making it all prim and even, allow the twiggy 
shoots to hang over as they like. The object 
of such spreading out i9 to ripen the wood, 
without which no blossom can be obtained. 
The light gravelly soil should aid vou in this. 
There is a spurious form of Banksian Roso 
often sold for the yellow variety. It is really 
Fortunei. It may be recognised by its thorns, 
as neither the white nor yellow Banksian have 
1 any thorns. This Fortunei variety is very shy 
blooming and really not worth growing.] 
Roses with decayed foliage.—I shall be triad 
! if you can tell me what is the cause, eta, of the decay of 
i the Rose leaves which I enclose. I have a cold Rose-house, 
with a bed running through at one side, which has been 
tnanuted this pprinjj. The ventilation is all in the roof. 


I have had, a few times during the frost, an oil latuf 
lighted. 1 have enclosed leaves in various conditions— 
some just starting to go brown and others gone so. The 
leaves first shrivel, and then dry and drop off. The flrat 
time I noticed it was on a Polyaotha climber last August, 
and I burnt all the foliage, but it has spread to others this 
year. My Rose-house is well lighted, has a door at each 
end, and' is about 14 feet high in centre and 20 feet long, 
facing eouth-west.— Jos. J. Boors. 

[As far as we could judge from the withered 
foliage, we should say the trouble arises from 
a weak and unripened condition of the wood, 
which the manuring has tended to aggravate, 
as unless there are perfect ripeness of thd 
growth and a pot full of roots Roses 9 tand a 
poor chance in a cold-house. It is also quite 
possible that too much water has been giver. 
This alone would account for the foliate 
dropping off. As a partial remedy give the 
border a good hoeing, and if the manure has 
been applied too heavily remove some at once. 
It is when Roses are growing freely that they 
require extra feeding, not when they are in a 
weak, sickly stato. It is far better to wait 
until you see the flower-buds before affording 
extra manuro. It miy be that some cf the 
foliage is that of last 3 ear, if so, you need not 
be alarmed at it falling off, as it is sure tD 
do so whtn new growths develop. If the 
trouble does not abate, write us again, and 
send a sample of growth also. State when 
plants were put in, and whether they were 
from pots or grown in the open ground.] 

Outdoor Roses in April.-I think it may interest 
your readers to hear thxt a mo t beautiful full bloom of 
La France R»e, equal in sire and colour to any June 
Rose, has been gathered to-day (April 13th) from a coltsire 
wall near Porlock, Somerset. It was one of the oM- 
fvthioned cottages wi.b the chimney in Iroi.t. — F* 
Clirkk. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

SELECT FORMS OF LILAC. 

The Lilac (Syringa vulgaris), represented in 
our gardens by an almost endless number of 
varieties, is entitled to rank with the very 
finest of our flowering shrubs. Even in the 
choked-up shrubber}’ border fine specimens are 
occasional)}' met with. This, however, is not 
the way to show the Lilac to advantage, but it 
may be planted as an isolated specimen, or 
where sufficient space exists a group can be 
formed of the different varieties, giving each 
space for its full development. Standard 
plants, which are greatly admired b} r some, 
can be readily formed by keeping the plant to 
one stem from the first until the required 
height is reached. A fine example of grouping 
the Lilac may be seen at Kew, where, in a 
large bed near the entrance gate, a collection 
of varieties is brought together, and during 
the flowering season the whole is much admired. 
The Lilac, particularly some of the forms, is most 
prolific of suckers, and the best results are ob¬ 
tained when the greater portion of them is cut 
away, as they are apt to rob the upper part of 
the plant of too much nourishment. In many of 
the plants obtained from nurseries these suckers 
are even more troublesome, for the general 
custom is to graft or bud the different varieties 
on to the common Lilac, which, naturally 
prone to push up suckers, has that feature 
intensified owing to the check the sap often 
receives at the point of union. In addition to 
their value as outdoor shrubs large numbers 
are employed for forcing into bloom, and for thi 3 
purpose the variety herewith figured—Marie 
Legraye—is by far the most popular, as it i 9 of 
neat growth, blooms profusely in a small state, 
and the flowers are pure white. In addition 
to this it is equally good for the open ground. 

In contrast to tne list of varieties nowadays, 
which is so long as frequently to make a 
selection a difficult matter, it may be men¬ 
tioned that Loudon (about fifty years ago) only 
names seven varieties—viz., crerulea, violacea, 
alba, alba major, rubra, and rubra major. 

A selection of the best varieties, both single 
and double, including the widest range 6 f 
colour, is herewith given. 

Sinulr flowered forms. —Alba grandiflota, 
large white flowers; Aline Mocqueris, deep 
violet; Camille de Rohan, reddish ; Delepinfc. 
bluish; Dr. Lindley, deep lilac-blue; Gearft 
des Batailles, reddish-lilao ; Lovanensis, flesh- 
pink ; Mme. Kreuter, reddish-violet; Marie 
Legraye, white: Philemon, rich red, violet 
tinge; Rubra insignia, deep reddish lilac; 
Schnelavine, pale lilac-pink ; and Souvenir cW 
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L. Spatb, tlie best of all the deep purplish-red 
forms. 

With doihle flowers. —Alphonse Luvallee, 
pale blue; Charles Joly, one of the deepest 
coloured of all the double Lilacs ; Dr. Masters, 
bright, clear lilac ; Emile Lemoine, lilac-rose ; 
Leon Simon, bluish ; Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
large flowers, white; Mme. Lemoine, good 
white, vigorous habit; President Carnot, 
pinkish ; President Grevy, violet-red ; Senateur 
Volland, reddish ; Souvenir de L. Thibaut, 
particularly large flowers, clear violet red. 

T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ivy falling. —My house is covered all round with 
Ivy, which, two years ago, was cut down about a yard 
from the eaves to prevent it growing under the roof. This 
ipring I find that it is dying downward*. Will you kindly 
inform me, through your columns, what would be the 
treatment for tame ?-A Coxstakt Reader or 
' Gardexiso.” 

[Try what a good soaking of water will do. 
The Ivy is evidently dry at the roots. Having 
well soaked give a mulch of rotten manure to 
retain the moisture and at the same time help 
the roots.] 

A supposed Desfontainea. —Having been in 
Hast Budleigh churchyard last Saturday, I am sending, 
according to promise, seme fresh Bhoots of the Bbrub, 
vhich is not a Desfontainea—cannot be, considering its 
l*riv« dowers (in heads instead of spikes), and the strong 


when in bloom. The first to flower is Cytisus 
pr&cox, a hybrid between the yellow-tiowcrcd 
C. purgans and the white Cytisus albus. The 
result is a charming plant, in colour about 
midway between its parents, hut earlier 
flowering than either of them. Like many 
other hybrids, it cannot be depended upon to 
come true from seeds, for though many of 
them may be correct, others show a leaning to 
one parent or the other. It is, however, not 
difficult to strike from cuttings put in a cold- 
frame towards the end of the summer or in early 
autumn. Though frequently seen crowded 
into a shrubbery border, where it has to con¬ 
tend with vigorous associates, this Broom is 
not seen at its best under such conditions, 
drawing up weak and thin, thus losing the 
beauty of its tufted green Rush-like shoots. 
Where space is available, a bed or mass of this 
Broom alone is a beautiful object just now, and 
decidedly ornamental at all other seasons. 
Others to w r hom much the same remarks will 
apply are the white or Spanish Broom (Cytisus 
albus), rapidly approaching the flowering stage, 
the golden-flowered Cytisus scoparius, and its 
variety Andreanusj in which the wings are 
blotched with brownish crimson. 

Early-flowering Magnolias.— That 
section of Magnolias whose flowers are pro¬ 
duced in early spring beforo the expansion of 


ORCHIDS. 

LVOASTE SKiNNEkL 
Tins most useful Orchid is now, and has been 
for the last two months, in bloom. Coming as 
it does when flowers are very scarce, and the 
individual blooms lasting a month in perfec¬ 
tion, renders it almost indispensable as a winter 
flowering plant. The culture is of the simplest, 
as it is essentially an amateur’s Orchid, merely 
requiring to be repotted once every year, and 
often not even that if the quality of tho peat 
has been good. The plant, the photograph of 
which I enclose, has been in my possession for 
tho last eighteen years, and has bloomed every 
year. It has two leads, and this year has 
sixteen fully expanded blooms at the present 
time, and has been beautiful for the last month. 
Another great advantage this Orchid possesses 
is being very little troubled with insect pests 
so long as it is kept in good health, as the 
brown scale which occasionally attacks it is 
easily gob rid of with a sponge and a little soap 
and water. George Wkir-Cosexs. 

Bronpcuhtnu JOth Mnrrh. 


Growing Orchids.—I have a small collection of 
Orchid'. names of which I do not know. All those Ido 
know are Cattleva, Dendrobiuro, and Cypripedium. I 
would like to know what time of year they want most 
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•JiOot of Privet which issued from its root-stem a while 
i*tx lam interested in “ W. T.’s” reminiscences, for I, 
wo, have known the neighbourhood more than forty 
jtara, and well remember the beauty of the Kersbrook 
Haddleia. It is there still, though reduced in si/e, also 
the beautiful Rose all over the house, flowers paper-white, 
with delicate greenish tinge in the centre, foliage light 
green.—M. A. II. 

[The shoots sent mo are, as I anticipated, 
those of Osmanthus illicifolius, which varies in 
the amount of spines on the leaves. If shoots 
• earing the spineless leaves are struck this 
cliaracter becomes more or less permanent, and 
it is then known as Osmanthus myrtifolius. I 
was pleased to learn that the Buddleia at Kers- 
brook was still living.—W. T.] 

Myrtles not flowerinff.— I have several Myrtles 
"hidi have not flowered of laie years. Can you tell me 
the best treatment to induce the plants to “flower, and 
what is the best aspect for them ?—J, D. 

[We take it your Myrtles are planted out and 
not grown in pots. In any but the mildest 
localities or near the sea the Myrtle requires a 
warm wall where it can get plenty of sun, and 
if there is an overhanging ledge, such as a 
window-sill, so much the Better. Try what a 
little weak liquid-manure will do, or mulch 
with some rotten manure after having given a 
good soaking of water. Probably the plants 
are dry at the roots if against a wall.] 

The Sulphur Broom (Cytisus pracox). 
—The different Brooms constitute a large and 
varied class, most of which arevvery beautiful 
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the foliago has been unusually fine, owing to 
the fact that in many cases the blossoms have 
opened without a check, whereas sharp frosts 
often damage them severely. The dwarf - 
growing Magnolia stellata, a delightful shrub 
tor all gardens, bub particularly for those of very 
limited extent, should not be dotted here and 
there, bub a group of half-a-dozen plants or 
more with the ground underneath carpeted 
with the blue-flowered Scilla sibirica (which, 
as a rule, blooms at the same time), forms when 
at its best a delightful floral picture. The 
plant grown in British gardens as M. stellata 
has semi-double blossoms, but there is a form 
(at present very rare) in which they are single. 
It is a stronger grower, but inferior in beauty 
to the better - known kind. The Yulan 
(M. conspicua), the largest, oldest, and perhaps 
the finest of all these early-flowering Magnolias, 
has been everywhere very fine, the blossoms of 
this, as in those of the preceding, being pure 
white. Rather later than M. conspicua, a 
smaller tree, and with blossoms purple-tinged 
on the exterior, comes M. Soulangeana, 
supposed to be a hybrid between this just- 
named species and M. obovata, or purpurea, 
as it is often called. Of the coloured varieties 
belonging to this early-flowered section the 
finest is M. Lennei, whose large chalice-like 
blooms are of a bright rosy-purple colour on 
the exterior, but pale within. In its season 
of flowering it follows M. Soulangeana.—X, 


watering? Should I keep them syringed, and in .varm- 
house or cold?—K. W. L. 

[Cattlcyas, Dendrobiums, and mar.y of the 
species of Cypripediums require a tt>ve or 
warm-house. They want most water during 
the season when thoy are in an active state of 
growth. The syringe is a most useful implement 
for damping floors, staging, etc., which will 
assist you in retaining a numid state of the 
atmosphere. Its use in syringing the plants 
overhead would not be safe except in the hands 
of a skilled operator. It w ould be best for you 
to get the kinds you have, named, and, having 
ascertained this, apply to theoditorfor cultural 
information for the several species.—H. J. C. ] 


Greenery for bouquets.—I will feel obliged if 
you will let me know whien plants are best for greenery 
for bouquets in winter. Hitherto 1 have had Maiden-hair 
Fern, Srailax, and the leaves of Geraniums ; also those of 
the Salvia, but they soon droop.— Amateir. 

[The lasting properties of greenery when 
cut depend to a great extent upon the con¬ 
ditions under which the plants have been 
grown ; hence, if the Maidenhair and Smilax 
have been grown in a greenhouse temperature 
and well exposed they would stand very much 
longer than if kept close and warm. Others 
available for the same purpose are Asparagus 
plumosus, A. plumosus tenuissimus, A. Spren- 
geri, and the Myrtle, both broad and narrow- 
leaved forms. As a substitute for the Myrtle 
some of the gTe^ibouse-Yerppipas withppdliuin*-- 
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sized leaves are often used. Of quite hardy 
subjects, the pinnate - leaved Berberis or 
Mahonia Aquifolium, whose loaves assume a 
bronzy tint in winter, are much employed, 
especially in conjunction with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Sprays of Pernettya mucronata, too, 
are useful for the same purpose. j 


VEGETABLES. 

SOWING HARDY WINTER GREENS. 
Borkoolk being the hardiest of winter green 
vegetables, due provision should be made to 
ensure good plants, so that all possible ground 
which may be spared for the purpose may be 
planted. What are most desirable are healthy 
plants raised from seeds sown now, as thi9 is 
not at all too early, for if sown too late there 
is not sufficient time to have strong plants 
before winter. The seed-bed must be in an 
open position and well away from trees and 
walls, and also in a fairly fertile condition. 
Poor soil may certainly cause a hardy growth, 
but it is too slow, and under such conditions 
the plants are very liable to be attacked by the 
fly. Sow the seeds in drills drawn quite 
15 inches apart in preference to sowing broad¬ 
cast, as unless the seeds are so sown that the 
plants can stand a fair distance apart, they are 
very apt to become much crowded. By sowing 
in drills both sides are exposed to direct light. 
A little soot and burned refuse worked into the 
surface before sowing have a good effect. The 
drills should be drawn an inch in depth, and, 
before sowing, it is a good plan to moisten the 
seeds with linseed oil, afterwards coating them 
with red lead, this making them distasteful to 
small birds, which are often very troublesome. 
Tbe young seedlings as they are coming 
through the soil are often pulled up wholesale, 
and to prevent this the best course is to stretch 
a net over the whole, this being kept off the 
surface by forked sticks. Birds, however, are 
not the only depredators to contend against, 
the fly often proving a serious evil, this very 
quickly, unless means are taken to prevent it, 
soon devouring the whole lot. As a precaution 
against this, directly the seedlings appear dust 
thein over in the early morning wioh wood- 
ashes or soot, and it is also a good plan to 
lightly hoe the surface over, this, besides 
loosening the soil, assisting the growth. 

Varieties to plant. — The best kinds 
amongst the Borecoles to grow are the dwarf 
and tall Green Curled, Cottager’s Kale, Read’s 
Improved Hearting, and Asparagus Kale. 
This last is most useful, coming in after the 
others are past their best, and being also of 
excellent flavour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising seeds in cold-frames.— 

Whether Celery raised in heat in a greenhouse, 
and transplanted into boxes, and then into a 
cold-frame to harden off, or whether seed 
sown in a cold-frame in the first instance, and 
pricked out into a frame when ready, produces 
the best results, was the sum and substance of 
an argument the other day. For my own part 
I never could see the necessity for placing seed 
in the greenhouse if one had a frame at 
disposal, but at the same time it is an advan¬ 
tage to give the seed a start with a little 
bottom-heat, and this can be managed by 
having some fermenting material in a beef. 
Very often I have known seed to rot from the 
want of a little warmth at the start. This not 
only applies to Celery, but to many half-hardy 
annuals also. On the other hand there are 
some seedlings that would be better raised 
in a frame than in a greenhouse, as just at this 
season the latter is often crowded to its utmost 
capacity with other plants for bedding, etc. 
Besides thi9, I have been in houses where 
pricked out plants would have been less 
“drawn” had they been placed in a frame. In 
fact, Stocks and Asters are often hardier and 
stronger when raised entirely in a frame.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

[We quite agree. The finest lot of Stocks 
and Asters that we ever had were raised in a 
cold-frame, the seedlings, when strong enough, 
being ' at once put into their permanent 
quarters. Stocks, Asters, and many other 
half-hardy annuals are in many cases sown far 
too early in heat* the result -Leing that when 
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the time comes for planting out they are weak 
and drawn up and very often fail. We have 
also sown Astera in the open ground where to 
flower, and thinned them out for filling other 
beds, and the results were quite beyond 
exjiectation.—E d.] 

Growing Shallots.—I have been looking through 
my back numbers, but I cannot see stated the proper 
way to plant Shallots. I shall be glad if you will siy if 
they should be covered, or set half out of the ground, as 
a friend has just told me the latter is the correct way V I 
am aware it is very late in the season, but having got the 
bulbs I may as well plant them.— F. Wiiitk. 

[In order to grow Shallots well and free from 
disease, never apply fresh manure to the 
ground on which they are to be grown. In 
autumn, or early in winter, trench up and 
ridge a piece of ground for them that has been 
manured the previous season for some other 
crop, and fork it over in frosty weather in 
order to get it sweet and well pulverised. 
Level it down, and plant the bulb3 in February ; 
but never, by any mean9, bury the bulb9 too 
deep, nor plant them in very loose soil, for 
they are very subject to canker and mildew 
just when in full growth in May if damp gets 
down between their partings or claws, and, on 
account of these attacks, they are almost 
always scarce and dear. After levelling the 
ground stretch a line at distances a foot apart, 
with one foot tread the ground along the line 
only at planting time from end to end, then 
just press the bulbs on the surface, and place 
a pinch of fine cinder ashe9 on them to keep 
worms from them. In March, when the surface 
becomes dry and mellow, tread between the 
rows with both feet, so as to make the ground 
as firm as possible. This will raise the rows of 
bulbs a little above the general ground level. 
Then just clear the loose earth away from the 
bulbs, which will now have pushed forth root®, 
with the hand or small hoe, so a9 to allow them 
—*. e ., the bulbs—to stand quite clear of the 
ground. Thus situated, disease, mildew, or 
failure is scarcely possible; on the contrary, 
good, healthy, sound, firm crops are obtained. 
Plantations of Shallot9 may be made in October 
or March ; but late in February or very early 
in March is the best season, and the crop may 
be taken up and stored whenever the leaves 
die down, or, if not theD, in autumn. After 
being well dried the roots should be hung up 
in nets or laid thinly on shelves, or even 
in an airy loft, or wherever the Onion crop i 9 
stored. ] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Ornamental stands are 
useful to place in corners or other positions 
about the house, especially when most of the 
main features are planted in the borders. It is 
very interesting to fill these stands, which may 
vary in size, with one kind of plant at this 
season. They may be filled with the different 
plants as they come in season to be changed 
often, such as Lily of the Valley, Spirma<», 
Deutzias, forced Gladioli, Cinerarias, or any¬ 
thing neat and bright. Gladioli of the large- 
flowered section force easily, but will not bear 
much heat. Plant the corms about Christmas 
in 5 inch pots, and plunge in a bed of leaves in 
a pit where there is a gentle fermentation. 
Under such conditions the growth will come 
away strong, and when some progress ha 9 been 
made move to greenhouse where the tempera¬ 
ture at night is from 50 degs. to 55 degs., and 
the flowers will begin to open early in April, 
and when grown under glas3 the colours are 
bright and fresh. The large-flowered hybrid 
Clematises are very showy now in the con¬ 
servatory when well grown. They give a 
distinct feature, which is much appreciated. 
To get up specimens speedily, plant three 
strong, healthy plants in a 10-inch pot, and tie 
round trainers made of wire or slender Bamboo 
canes that will bend over. The plants force 
well when established, but in making up 
specimens now it will not be necessary to give 
a high temperature ; in fact, a high tempera¬ 
ture is not necessary for these hardy things at 
any time ; 50 degs. to 55 degs. will be suitable. 
There are no brighter plants when brought on 
quickly under glass than Canterbury Bells. 
They are specially adapted for the cool-house, 
and may \>e associated with Forget-me-nots 
and white Pinks, all of which are easily grown 
in pots, and the Pinks are very sweet. Her 
Majesty does well in pots. The cuttings taken 


from the forced plants are usually struck in 
spring, and when well rooted are planted out 
6 inches apart in a bed outside and potted up 
in September. Forget me-nots are potted up 
during the autumn and kept in cold-frames 
during winter, and moved to the greenhouse 
early in the year. 

Ferns under glass.— Ferns are now 
growing fast, and should be opened out and 
rearranged often to prevent overcrowding. 
This is a good time to rearrange Fern-cases 
and to fill baskets. Some kinds are specially 
adapted for basket work. All the Nephro- 
lepises are suitable, especially the free-growing 
species N. exaltata. All the Polypodiums, 
Platyceriums, and Davallias are splendid basket 
plants. There are other Ferns, such a9 Pteris 
scaberula, Asplenium flaccidum, and several 
Adiantums that may be so grown. Several of 
the Club Mosses (Lycopodium) are useful for 
decorative work when well established in pans 
or 5-inch pots, and this is the season to prepare 
and plant the cuttings thickly in the pans and 
pots. They will do under the stage or in any 
damp, shady position, while the cuttings are 
getting established. We generally sow Fern 
spores in autumn, soon after they are ripe, and 
the little plants are now’ being pricked off into 
shallow boxes. Some of the forwardest are 
now in small pots, and will be grown on in an 
intermediate temperature, and be shifted into 
larger pots as required. Of course, tropical 
Ferns require a stove temperature, but there h 
not the demand for these warm-house Ferns 
which is given to the greenhouse species. The 
Gymnogrammas are easily raised from spores, 
as is also rhe Bird’s nest Fern (Asplenium 
Nidus Avis). Most of the Aspleniums can be 
propagated by taking off the little plants which 
form on the fronds, dibbling them into boxes 
of light, sandy soil, and keeping warm, close, 
and shaded. More loam is used for Ferns now 
than was formerly the case, and most of the 
greenhouse Ferns do better in a good propor¬ 
tion of turfy loam than in lighter stuff. They 
will keep in condition longer in comparatively 
small pots. Tho. c e species which do not 
generally produce spores can be propagated 
now by division, and, if there is any choice in 
the m itter, I prefer young plants, especially of 
such kinds as Adiantum Farleyense, which 
often starts badly and take9 a long time to 
establish when the crowns are taken from old 

lants; in fact, any plant which is propagated 

y division is best increased by dividing com¬ 
paratively young plants into single crowns if a 
large stock is required. All young plants 
should be kept close and warm till growth is 
well on the way. 

Pines. —Very careful watering is necessary 
after repotting, and neither should the 
syringing be heavy, as that may tend to 
make the soil sour. A light dewing over in 
the morning, and again, on bright days at 
closing time, is all that is necessary. Sue 
cessions which are backward in showing fruit 
may be kept a little drier at the roots, and the 
roots cooled a bit by lifting the pot out of the 
plunging-bed. Very stubborn cases may be 
met by disrooting, and placing the plant lower 
in the pot. This may not often be required, 
but it is well to know that any likely to 
fail may be compelled to do their work by a 
somewhat drastic method. It is true Pines 
under reasonable treatment should fruit in from 
eighteen to twenty months. Under the 
Hamiltonian system of planting out and leaving 
the suckers on the old stools to fruit, earthing 
them up to encourage new root9, the Pines will 
fruit in less than twenty months. Night tem¬ 
perature 65 degs. to 70 degs. 

Firm soil best for fruit —The stratum 
of soil in which the roots are placed should be 
reasonably firm. Not the hard firmness of un¬ 
moved soil, but the consolidation usually 
termed settling down in the case of fru^ 
borders, or created by the use of the potting 
stick in the case of pot-grown plants. Fruit- 
trees can scarcely be potted too firmly, hut 
the drainage should in all cases be free, so that 
surplus water can immediately pass away. 
the case of borders this firmness need not 
prevent the surface being loosened when 
necessary-. 

Window gardening. — Calceolarias, 
Musk, and all kinds of Ferns should be screened 
from the-hot^ mjd day spn f Palms also, and 
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other fine foli&ged plants soon lose tone if ex¬ 
posed to hot sunshine. Pelargoniums are very 
show^ window plants, and should have a light 
position. Green-fly may be kept down by 
\naporising with nicotine, taking the plants to 
a shed or outhouse, and shutting them up for 
the night, either exposed to the fumes of 
Tobacco or the vapour of nicotine. 

Outdoor garden.— April is the best 

month for buying a few new or rare hardy 
herbaceous plants. These are usually very 
small, and are sent out in pots, and must be 
nursed and closely watched the first season. 
Where choice hardy plants are grown, there is 
usually a special bed reserved for them the first 
season, where they can be cared for. If planted 
among other things in the border they often 
disappear. A good hardy plant man is a 
treasure in a garden where this class of plants 
is cultivated. The ordinary garden labourer, 
especially the jobbing man, is a terror where 
choice plants are grown. Those who are 
working up collections of choice things have 
many difficulties to contend with. Amongst 
other things which are worth the attention of 
the enterprising hardy Bhrub and plant man 
are the Magnolias. There are many varieties 
in the continental catalogues which might be 
grown here in warm, sheltered gardens. 
Another family is the Tree-Pa*onies, and the 
Cydonias are worth more attention where there 
are low walls to cover. Very often the maker 
of a new' garden must content himself for 
several years with planting shelters and pre¬ 
paring his beds for tho choice things before 
their introduction. The cold winds must be 
kept out before better things are planted, and 
the best shelter trees are the Austrian Pines. 
Inside these we may plant anything which the 
soil will grow. 

Fruit garden.— The best soil for Peaches 
and Apricots is a rather heavy loam ; a loam 
that has some body in it and is fairly retentive. 
If too heavy or clayey rectify it with old 
plaster and wood - ashes and a few bones. 
Peach-trees always do well in a firm border 
and there should oe no digging over the roots. 
Blistered leaves on Peaches are most com¬ 
monly found on trees exposed to cold currents 
of air, but trees growing in damp situations 
where the roots are deep and the w ood ripens 
liadly are more liable to blister than when the 
trees are growing under more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. Trees which have had blistered 
leaves in the previous year make late growth, 
which generally ripens badly and are more 
liable to have blistered foliage in the future. 
Blistered foliage is generally accompanied by 
insects and mHdew. Both of these troubles 
should be met with Tobacco powder at the 
first or even by anticipation. There is no 
remedy equal to this, and it may be applied 
whilst’ the trees are in blossom, of course 
through a distributor in a very fine powder, 
which penetrates among the foliage and 
chokes every insect present and dries up 
the incipient mildew or fungus. This is a 
good time to plant Figs and Grape-Vines out¬ 
side, and inside also. Those who have plenty 
of wall space would find a collection of out¬ 
door Grapes interesting if well managed. We 
cling to old varieties of these fruits when, 
possibly, there are others which are better. 

Vegetable garden — Late Broccoli 
should be fine this season, for there has been no 
frost to injure them. Heeling in checks the 
growth, but often saves the crop in severe 
weather. This season it has not been required, 
but we make it a rule to lay down a part of 
the crop to be on the safe side. Brussels 
Sprouts can scarcely be improved any further ; 
in fact, some of the Sprouts are too large. It 
use! to be considered the correct thing to 
import the seeds of Brussels Sprouts from 
Belgium, but this is not necessary now, 
so far, at least, as the variety is concerned. 
Though the climate of the continent is better 
adapted f >r ripening seeds than our own, in 
the case of seeds that retain their vitality 
several years home-saved seeds in a good 
season are quite reliable. The Turnip-rooted 
Celery (Celeriac) is slowly making its way. It 
is much easier grown than the ordinary Celery, 
and is very good for cooking, and, in our 
climate where people often suffer from rheu¬ 
matics, Celery in any form is beneficial. The 
young plants are raised id the sam 
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common Celery, only no trenches are required. 
Only plant on well-manured and deeply-worked 
land m rows 2 feet apart, and a foot apart in 
the rows. A little earth may be drawn over 
the Turnip-shaped bulbs, which form on the 
surface, before frost comes. Make a sowing of 
Runner Beans. Prepare Celery trenches and 
plant Marrow Peas freely. Sow Lettuces and 
Early Milan Turnips. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 27th .—Pricked off Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and Salpiglossis 
into boxes. Sowed Wallflowers in several 
varieties. Shifted Ivy-leaved Geraniums into 
larger pots to grow into specimens for conserva¬ 
tory. Looked over Tomatoes to rub off side- 
shoots and tie leaders. Planted Tomatoes in 
cool-house. Sowed late Peas and put sticks to 
other Peas. 

April 28th .—Put in cuttings of stove plants, 
including Poinsettias. Potted Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias started in boxes. Shifted on Gibson’s 
Castor-oil, Cannas, and other subtropical 
plants to get them strong. Filled a warm 
frame with cuttings of Alternantheras to be 
used for edgings. Looked over early Grapes 
to take out a berry or two where rather 
crowded. Watered inside borders with warm 
liquid-manure. 

April 29th .—Sowed several kinds of long- 
rooted Beet. Pricked out more red Celery 
plants in prepared bed. Finished planting 
Potatoes. Cleared a frame of early Potatoes 
and renewed the bed for Melons. Stopped, 
tied, and top-dressed Cucumbers. Sowed more 
Cucumber and Melon seeds. Potted off Cap¬ 
sicums. 

April 30th .—Dusted a little Tobacco-powder 
over Peach-trees and Roses outside, where 
green-fly was visible. Asparagus is being cut 
freely now. All the Grass wul be cut, Both 
small and large, for the present. Later on 
some will be permitted to grow. Forced 
Strawberries are plentiful now. We still force 
a few British Queen. 

May Id .—A few of the best plants of 
early forced Strawberries have been placed on 
one side to plant out for autumn bearing. 
Dusted a little soot over spring-sown Onions to 
keep off Onion-fly. This will be repeated. 
Vaporised Pelargonium-house. Plants are 
now coming into bloom, and we want to get 
them clean before taking to the conservatory. 
Put in cuttings of forced Roses, chiefly Teas. 

May 2nd .—Pricked off’various tender seed¬ 
lings in frames. Sowed Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. We find Primula obconica useful. 
Looked over early Peach-house to tie in«young 
wood and remove sub-laterals. Thinned late 
Black Hamburgh Grapes. Thinned Early Horn 
Carrots just a Tittle where too much crowded. 
Made up Mushroom-bed on the north side of 
wall outside. Watered beds in house with 
liquid-manure. 


OBITUARY. 

A. F. BARRON, V.M.H. 

We regret to announce the death, on April 15th, 
of one whose name is a household word in every 
garden in Great Britain, and we might say 
the Continent, as well as the United States of 
America. In Mr. Barron horticulture has lost 
one of its bulwarks. For general gardening 
knowledge in all its branches there were very 
few who could equal him, his bent, however, 
being more especially towards fruit culture. 
To this his whole life has been devoted, and few 
could speak with more authority on the culture 
of fruit in our gardens, more especially 
as far as Apples, Pears, and Vines were 
concerned. His knowledge, too, of the many 
varieties of vegetables grown in British gardens 
was great, ana we owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the way in which, when superintendent of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens, he 
conducted the trials that were then carried on. 
His was an impartial verdiot, based on a 
knowledge of all the best kinds. He, neverthe¬ 
less, was ready to recognise any new acquisi¬ 
tion that was an improvement on au old and 
maybe well-tried kind. Only those who have 
worked with him, as the writer of this did, could 


know the energy he displayed in all that he 
undertook in the culture of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. Many young men owe their success 
in life to his thorough teaching in the practical 
part of the business and to his kindly 
encouragement to perseverance. He always 
had a pleasant word for them, and was pleased 
to welcome any of them whenever they came 
to see him. His heart was in his work, and it 
may be said that he died in harness, as his 
thoughts to the last were centred on the 
garden. The preparation of the reports of the 
Apple and Pear Conferences at Chiswick was to 
him a labour of love, and we can well remem¬ 
ber the many weary days—aye, and we might 
say nights—which he spent in getting together 
and arranging the voluminous notes which he 
took during the conferences, and which when 
published were taken as a guide throughout 
the length and breadth of tne land. In his 
“ Vines and Vine Culture,” now in its fourth 
edition, which was first published in “ The 
Florist and Pomologist,” in the form of 
articles, we have a book on the Vine written in 
such a simple, easy, and readable form that 
even the beginner in Grape growing, unac- 

S uainted with its technicalities, will have no 
ifticulty in obtaining from it the information 
of which he is in need. 

There is no necessity to make detailed 
reference to the many exhibitions that were 
held in the gardens at South Kensington in 
the seventies and eighties, and which he 
managed and arranged to the satisfaction and 
pleasure of everyone. 

In private life be was very quiet and 
unassuming, always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any in trouble, and to cheer them on 
with a kind word. To him we owe the incep¬ 
tion of The Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, whicn, 
when it was first started, he helped with yeoman 
service and put on a sound footing, and we are 
pleased to think that the fruits of his labours 
were made manifest in his later days. 

He has been taken from us at the age of 6H, 
and leaves a widow, one son, now in America, 
and two daughters to mourn his loss. 

W. P. T. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls ailing (A Constant Reader ).—You 

do not state how you are feeding your fowls. 
The diarrhea from which they are suffering 
may arise from cold, injudicious feeding, or 
from insanitary surroundings. The free use of 
Maize in the poultry yarn is sure sooner or 
later to bring about ill health ; this grain, 
strong as it is in the fat-producing elements, 
is far too rich for poultry feeding on a liberal 
scale, as it causes the development of internal 
fat, which in itself is an incentive to disease. 
The symptoms of liver disease are a moping 
about on the part ot the birds, an irregular 
appetite, a yellowish hue on the comb, face, 
and wattles, while the droppings have an un¬ 
healthy appearance. The treatment is to give 
one grain of calomel per bird every other 
day for a week or ten days, mixed in soft 
food, and to lessen the allowance of food 
very much to enable the digestive organa to 
recoup their strength, adding some sulphate 
of iron to the drinking water after the course 
of medicine has been gone through to give 
strength and stamina. If your birds were 
suffering from croup there would be a catch¬ 
ing of the breath as if from cold, offensive 
discharges from the nostrils, froth in the 
corners of the eyes, swollen eyelids, and scale 
upon the tongue. This is a dangerous com¬ 
plaint and contagious; birds suffering from it 
should be separated from the other fowls and 
kept in a warm place. Their heads should be 
washed twice daily with tepid water, and a 
bolus of meal administered daily containing 
half a grain of Cayenne Pepper and half a 
grain of powdered Allspice. Dissolve 1 ounce 
of sulphate of iron and 1 drachm of sulphuric 
acid in a quart of water and add a teaspoonful 
of this to every pint of drinking water. The 
food should consist of Oatmeal, mixed with 
milk to a stiff paste, and given warm, bread 
and ale and Potatoes mashed in pot liquor, 
while some Hemp-seed may be added to the 
usual grain. You might give your fowls a 
good allowance of boiled Rice, having a little 
chalk and Cayenne Pepper mixed in it—this 
will often check an attack of diarrhu-?,—8. S G. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Removal of flowering plants (L. G. X.).— 
The tenant who is quitting your house has no right to 
remove from the garden any flowering plants, or, for that 
matter, any plants or shrubs, even though these were 
plaated by himself, at his own cost —K. C. T. 


off and in expectation of a futuro crop. You 
can claim nothing for the fruit-trees you have 
planted, neither can you take the trees away. 
The wooden buildings you put up may be 
removed by you at any time before your 
tenancy expires.- K. C. T.J 


the cut tings are liable to damp off. Directly they arc 
rooted more air must be given, and though the young 
plants succeed best in a gentle heat early in the year, 
later on they may be grown in a greenhouse or frame, 
though when the nights get cold in autumn a little heal 
is again necessary. A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a sprinkling of sand, will suit this Begonia, but when 
the pots get full of roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure is of great service. 


Copy of will. —I want a copy of a certain will, which 
has been proved. How must 1 proceed?—!. S. W. 

[Do you know where the will was proved? 
Whether at Somerset House or at the Registry 
of the district where the deceased formerly 
lived ? If you know, write or call personally 
at the Registry and ask for a copy, stating the 
name and place of abode of the deceased and 
the dute of his death ; if you write, send these 
particulars and ask to be informed of the 
chargo for copying (this depends upon the 
length of the will) and remit. If you do not 
know where the will was provod, wiito to or 
apply at the Probate Registry, Somerset 
House, London. —K. C. T. | 

Crops In a private garden.— Is it usual, when 
taking a garden (attached to dwelling-house), for the 
incoming tenant to hare to pay the outgoing tenant for 
beds of Asparagus planted by him a few years ago? He is 
not a nurseryman, only an ordinary tradesman, and he 
used the garden produce for his ow’n family. I only want 
what is fair. The sum of 3'>s. was named for the two 
beds.— Howard, Bucks. 

[The tenant of a private garden cannot on- 
force compensation for any Asparagus beds 
planted by him, neithor can lie remove the 
plants nor destroy them. If he wilfully 
destroys them except in the ordinary course 
of cultivation—he is liable to an action for 
damages at the suit of his landlord. K. C. T.J 

Nuisance from chimney of laundry 

( licwltr ).—I think the occupier of the laundry 
guilty of an actionable nuisance, and you may 
maintain an action for damages and obtain an 
injunction to restrain the occupier from allow¬ 
ing the nuisance to continue. You will require 
the assistance of a solicitor in any action you 
may bring, but perhaps a letter from him will 
have the necessary effect without need to 
resort to actual litigation. Of course, the 
occupier may remedy tho nuisance as he 
chooses, so long as the remedy is effected.— 

K. 0. T. 

Tenant removing fruit-trees.— Last year I 
bought a house, and the present tenant will quit it in 
October. Attached to it is a garden containing some 
fruit-trees. Can the tenant remove them when he quits? 
He says he will tilher do so or destroy them, lie also 
says he shall remove some turf he put down. Can he do 
so? If so, have I no remedy? Advice will oblige.— /.ok. 

[Tho tenant of a private garden cannot law¬ 
fully remove either the fruit-trees or the turf 
he has planted. If he removes either you may 
recover damages from him by action in the 
county court. If he destroys or wilfully in¬ 
jures the fruit-trees you may recover damages 
in the same way, or }'ou may, if you choose, 
take proceedings against him in the police 
courts for wilful damage to your property. 
Give him written notice not to remove any 
shrubs or plants or turf, and at the samo time 
inform him that if he does remove such, you 
shall take legal proceedings against him. If 
you write to us again, please bo good enough 
to write on one side of tho paper only.— 
K. C. T.J 

Compensation for disturbance.— For many 
years 1 have rented a piece of ground, as a yearly tenant, 
and upon it erected two wooden buildings for storehouses 
and for the keeping of fowls, and 1 also erected some pig¬ 
sties. The ground has lately changed owners, and the 
new owners have now let me the place at the same rate as 
before, but subject to a quarter's notice in case they want 
it for buildiDg on, or for any other purpose. Cin 1 claim 
compensation for disturbance if they turn me out, as I 
have not only put up the buildings thereon, but hue 
planted many trees to produce fruit for my own house and 
lor sale ? I have no agreement other than the quarterly 
notice on either side. If there is no compensation to he 
obtained, I suppose I shall be at liberty to take away what 
trees I like?—P oultry man. 

[/Vs your tenancy may bo determined by a 
quarter’s notice, upon quitting you will be 
entitled to no compensation for disturbance. 
As the land has just been re-let to you and has 
not been let in writing as a market-garden, 
you can claim no compensation under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act when 
you quit; but if the land does not exceed two 
acres iu extent you may claim, under tho Allot¬ 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation for 
Crops Act, compensation for all crops, includ¬ 
ing fruit, growing upon tho holding in the 
ordinary course ol cultivation when you quit, 
and also for work done and manuro applied (if 
any) to the land sUfCtHho last croli was taken 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inverted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be. dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, a tul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Uolborn, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be. sent to 
the. Publisher. The name ami address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be uned in the pajier. When more than one gurry is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of pajter, and not more 
than three fineries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, gurries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receiut of their communication. Wc do not reply tv 
gurries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miml that several sjtecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several corresjKinaenls single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unrijie. ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
fijwcinwns of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Scale on Palm (Miss Allen).— Your Palm has been 
attacked by scale. To destroy it you must carefully 
loosen the insects with a pointed stick, and then wellwath 
with a mixture of quassia extract and soft-soap or 
Gishorst-compound, mure especially the creases where the 
insects congregite. 

Tulips falling (11. S. A.). —We fear your Tulips 
are too mick, and that they have not made any flowering 
bulbs. You might try lifting them and replanting in some 
snare ground you may have until the leaves die away. 
Then lift them, clean them, and store away until you wish 
to plant again. Do not plant them in a prominent 
position, as they will do little good until they have made 
size. It will he far belter to get fresh bulbs in the 
autumn. 

Azalea mollis failing (I)elia) — Azilea mollis will 
grow through its flower-buds if the plants have been 
moved recently and kept out of the ground too long, also 
if they are potted late for flowering purposes, or given too 
much heat. As you have given no information on these 
points it is impossible to say more. Nothing whatever 
can be done to save this year's crop of bloom, as the 
flower-buds are quite dead. 

Acacia lophantha for the flower garden 

(d.).—This is invaluable in summer for dotting through 
large beds of Pelargoniums or Verbenas. Its graceful 
habit of growth and Fern-like foliage effectually relieve 
the glare that belongs to such plants. It is best raised 
from seed, which, if sown now in strong heat, will make 
good plants for planting out this season. It is also a 
capital plant for gieenhouse or window decoration in 
autumn. 

Management of a Fern-case (F.\— Keep the 
plants free from all dead fronds and decaying matter 
generally ; wash the glass of the case when neceesxry, to 
keep it. clean and bright. Plants growing in a tight- 
fitting ease will not require much water, as the evapora¬ 
tion condenses on the glass, and runs down to the roots 
again. But for most kinds of Ferns a little ventilation, 
by lilting up the glass or otherwise lor an hour in the 
morning, is sometimes beneficial. 

Rose Marechal Niel In a pot (J. M. C.y — The 
best plan would be to cut back tne growths to within 
5 inches or G inches of the pot, and place the plant in a 
stove or warm greenhouse where plenty of heat and 
moisture could be afforded, previously repotting if need¬ 
ful. Fine long rods that will flower well next year will 
then be produced. Should you he unable to place the 
plant in a warm-house, we would advise you not to prune 
it too hard, but encourage new growth as much as pos¬ 
sible by frequent syringing and a somewhat close atmos¬ 
phere. Towards autumn endeavour to ripen the wood by 
withholding water and standing the plant in the open air 
till October. 

Acacias from seed (S.).—If of varieties of the 
Australian (artenhouse) Acacias, sow at once, in well- 
drained pots of sandy peat and loam, pressed down 
very firmly, and with a little very sandy and fine soil 
(about equal parts of sand, peat, and loam) on the surface. 
Cover the seeds lightly, place a square of glass over each 
pot, and place them in a heal of <ij degs. to To degs., 
shading till the plants are up. Keep the soil just mobt, 
and when the plants are 2 inches high pot them off singly 
into 3 inch pots, using the same kind of soil. Grow on in 
gentle warmth, hardening off somewhat towards autumn. 
Shift into larger pots as they advance, and give plenty of 
air and light, and not too much water. Soak the seed 
in warm water for twelve hours previously to sowing. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (P. X., Kent).— 
This plant is so free flowering that it will continue to 
bloom instead of growing, and it is useless to propagate 
from cuttings of the flowering shoots, as they will not 
branch out, but continue to produce blossoms. The best 
cuttings are obtained from old plants that have done 
flowering, and it they are shortened back about February 
they will in time push out young shoots from the base. 
When these shoots are from 1£ inches to 2 inches long 
they make the best of cuttings, particularly if taken off 
close to the old stem. Put into well-drained pots of light 
sandy soil, pressed down only moderately firm, they will 
soon root if placed in a dose propagating case in a gentle 
heat. Care must be taken not to overwaler, otherwise 


Mandevilla suaveolena (Dunkerry).— This is a 
well-known greenhouse climber, that flowers during the 
latter half of the summer and early autumn. The blos¬ 
soms are a good deal like those of a very large pure white 
Convolvulus and are very fragrant. It is a native of 
Buenos Ayres, and in the particularly favoured districts 
of England, such as in the I-le of Wight and in South 
Devon and Cornwall, it can be successfully grown as a 
wall plant out-of-doors. It climbs by twining, not by 
means of tendrils. The oppositely-arranged, oblong 
shaped leaves are dark green, but thin in texture, and 
drop in the autumn. The Mandevilla is particularly 
liable to red-spider, which quickly causes the leaves to 
drop. When large it succeeds much better planted out 
in a prepared border in the greenhouse than in pots. It 
needs a ligld, airy structure to flow-er it well. 

Pink Gladiolus (Knutsfordy You would 
obtain the true shade of colour in the gandavcrisis 
section, and these are not hardy, but require to be lifted 
each year. If you are not \ery particular as to the 
shade of colour, you may obtain wnat you require from 
the J.emoinei race, and these are more hardy generally. 
Even then it is, perhaps, somewhat risky in your district 
to leave them in the soil. If you do, you must first plant 
at 0 inches deep and cover the bulbs with sand. By 
these means and a dressing of ashes or litter on the sur¬ 
face the bulbs may remain sound. If in the same bed as 
the Eremurus you would do well to keep wide of these 
plants as the roots radiate to a considerable extent 
horizontally and not too deep. I near\ illea, on the other 
hand, is more tap rooting and decidedly more descending 
in character, so much so, indeed, that Gladioli may l>e 
planted at <> inches distant or thereabouts without in- 
eurring much risk. 

Plants for rockery (J. JlUtony— Your simplest 
way would be to write to some of the hardy plant dealers 
advertising in our columns, asking them to supply you 
with a collection of dwarf alpines and perennials for the 
purpose. The kind of plant you require is double Arabis, 
Aubrietias in variety, Alpine' Phloxes, mossy and crusta- 
ceous Saxifrages, Achillea tomentosa, Primula rosea, P. 
denticulata, Christmas Roses, Adonis, Nedums, dwarf 
Campanulas, and inch like plants. Then, in autumn, you 
could insert Crocuses, Snowdrops, dwarf Daffodils, 
Chionodoxa, Muecari, and the like to give a touch of early 
spring to the whole. Such plants are very cheap, and the 
present is a good time for planting. You say nothing of 
the size of rockery, and we are unable to assist you in 
more definite terms. You will, however, find the above- 
named both interesting and pleasing, and tieing of peren¬ 
nial character will last for years when once planted. 

Eradicating Nettles (Downs).— Next to clearing 
out the roots of Nettles from soil, the best course is to 
have the tops cut off hard with a hoe eo fast as they 
appear through the ground. No perennial weeds can long 
withstand that form of treatment. To cover the patches 
in the pasture cow bare, and caused by the remov al of 
the turf, your best course is to have the ground on these 
spots deeply forked over, thus disturbing the Nettle roots 
as much as possible and checking growth for some time, 
then level the soil, tread it moderately, and at once sow 
pasture Grass seed, well rake it in to bury it, run a light 
roller over and leave it. Growth should follow in a few 
days, and ere the Nettles regain strength the soil should be 
coated with herbage. Should Nettles appear afterwards, 
keep them close cut down, and in time they will dieawa> . 
A light sprinkling of sulphate of ammonia, raked in with 
the Grass seed, will help to make it grow rapidly. When 
the Gra»9 has grown, and a hoe cannot be used, mow the 
witches with a scvthe once a week. That will keep the 
Nettles in check till the Grass has become dense. 

Soli for Carnations (II. B. D. P.\— A soil that is 
of a medium nature—that is, a mixture of heavy or reten¬ 
tive and of sandy materials—should do very well for 
Carnations. These plants like, mixed with the soil, wood- 
ashes, sifted lime, or mortar rubbish, and some soot. Any 
manure added should be from an old hotbed and well 
decayed. Where the soil is stiff, sand should be added, 
besides these named ingredienta Generally, the plants 
like to be a little ra'sed, on sloping or ridged beds, as they 
do not thrive if water lies about them. For your purpose 
what are termed border Carnations are best. Of there, 
Mrs. Frank Watts, white ; Germania, yellow ; Mary Morris, 
rosy-pink : Raby Castle, bright pink; Mrs. Reynolds 
lloie, terra-cotta ; Heroine, salmon-scarlet; Mrs. Douglas, 
yellow, edged rose ; Mephlsto, crimson ; Sadek. dark rose ; 
l’ride of Penshuret, pale yellow ; Uriah Pike, dark crim¬ 
son ; and Alice Ayres, white, tipped carmine, make an 
excellent selection. A packet of good seed sown now will 
give you fine plants, and good varieties to flower next 
year. 

Plants for bed (Weybridge).—It would have been 
most helpful hud you given the size of the bed, with an 
idea of its position. Much would depend, too, upon 
whether the face is all one way, so that a background is 
necessary, or whether the l>cd is in open quarters, 
approachable from nil directions. By your arrangement 
last season we asmme the former. W'e give you the 
following suggestively. Plant variegated Maize and 
Lilium tigrinum splendens alternately over the bed at 
12 inches apart, the first singly, the second three bulbs in 
a group ; these to act as tall plants, and not come nearer 
than 15 inches to the side of the bed. As a groundwork, 
employ Ivy.leaved Pelargoniums, pegged down at first, but 
afterwards allowed freedom. This bed may he bordered 
with Ageratum Tom Thumb, and among the Pelargo¬ 
niums may be planted a sprinkling of Crow n Anemones or 
Persian Ranunculus, to be cut out as soon as flowering is 
finished. Another arrangement may be of bronze-leaved 
Cannas over the whole bed, with single Fuchsias freely- 
planted beneath, and tuberous Begonias in mixture for 
the groundwork. This may be bordered with Heliotrope 
or Phlox DrummondL 

Daffodils falling (V. W. Y«ung\—\l is obvious 

Ihj DafEbiE hive crusted YKjp&jl >u tjfTir present 
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portion, and the only remedy is to lift, divide, and 
replant in fresh quarters. The lifting may be done in 
JUn , and assuming the bulbs have been many years in the 
•umespot, the clumps are no doubt much crowded and 
• bence the poorness of the growth and the sparsity 
Of Dlcnom. A fresh position will be the best means of 
bringmg them again to a healthy state. Dig the soil 
deeply, and work in some old manure low’ down, so that 
11 »• 1 *» immediate contact with the bulbs. Should 
yon And the bulbs much crowded together it will be well 
to separate them, replanting them again singly 15 inches 
deep and 6 inches asunder, or even more. Indeed, the 
i distance apart the greater the development, 
Slid the longer may they' remain untouched. In view of 
their present apparently weak state many may not flower 
even next year, as the bulbs have to be again built up to 
n jxering sire. W’e have all along assumed the bulbs to 
requite healthy, as you say nothing to the contrary. If 
not healthy the tips will be brow’n for an inch or more in 
depth, but if there is no trace of this, and the root fibres 
ire quite good, the bringing again into a flowering state 
is but a question of time. If you lift the bulbs early in 
July we advise a month of absolute rest out of the soil, 
f will afford time for dividing and cleaning. Mean* 
tvhde, keep the bulbs secure from hot sun. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Forsythia (AntiL —'The best way to 
irune this is, immediately after flowering, to cut out the 
wood that has bloomed to a strong eye at the bottom of 
the shoot, so as to encourage young w’ocd, which will 
flower freely next year. Some, again, leave the plant 
alone, and allow’ it to grow at will. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (4«*»).— 
This Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and if pruned 
hard a good many of the blossoms would be cut away, 
unless the cutting-in was done immediately after flower¬ 
ing. The best time to prune is early in spring. By doing 
this and allowing the plant to have its own way long 
flowering sprays will be obtained. In mild seasons it 
often flowers in December, but the usual time is from the 
beginning to the end of January. It should always have 
a warm, sonny aspect, against a wall if possible. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Beetroot (S.).— The time for sowing varies 
lrcm the beginning of April to the middle of May. In the 
majority of soils, about the 20th of April will be found to 
be the best- time ; if sown too early’, especially if the soil 
le rich, it is liable to run to seed, or the roots to grow 
too large, medium-sized roots being always most highly 
valued, more particularly for salading. The reed should 
be sown in drills 15 inches asunder and 1} inches deep. 

Growing Peas in trenches (P.k—As a pre¬ 
caution against drought, in the case of mid-season crops, 
we consider this is a decidedly satisfactory mode of trrow- 
ing Peas. We have seen trenches prepared as if for 
Celery, about 6 feet apart, with a good quantity of old 
Mc*broom-bed-manure forked into them ; and as soon as 
the Peas were up and staked, a good mulching of half- 
decayed manure was applied, by means of which one good 
soaking of water kept the soil moist for a considerable 
period, and ensured a fine crop of tender Peas. 

Mushroom-growing (Novice ).—The best book on 
Mushroom culture— “ Mushroom Culture” (Wright), 
mice, per post. It*. 3d.—may be had of any publisher. 
We should not advise you to make up Mushroom-beds in 
a loft — the manure would rot and stain the boards and do 
great harm. The position would also be too dry, and 
woodlice would breed wholesale. A cool cellar is a better 
place, but even that may become too hot and dry in July 
and August, hence beds should not be mode up after the 
middle of May. The manure would itself supply ample 
heat to cause the spawn to run. The horse manure 
should be collected m bulk, have all the long ttraw 
shaken out of it, be frequently turned and mixed, and as 
needed well damped with water. The rule is to allow a 
heap to lie until nicely warm, then to turn it again, doing 
this about three times. If the weather be wet mats 
should be thrown over the heap. In a cellar the bed 
should be fully 12 inches deep, trodden firm, and neatly 
made. If at any time your horees are undergoing a course 
of medicine you muBt not use the droppings for Mush¬ 
room growing. The book mentioned will give you full 
hast ructions. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

B. R. /\--Your best plan will be to get one of the small 

boilers advertised in our columns- A. H.—We have 

never used them, so cannot say.- East Surrey Hills.— 

dee reply to “ Ignorant,” in our issue of April 18, p. 84, re 

*- Daffodils not blooming.”- S .—It all depends upon the 

wage* prevailing in the district. The best plan would be 
to make a contract with someone to keep your garden in 
good order at so much per year, or for such period as vou 
prefer.- E. F. A.—Collect the mowings in a heap, fre¬ 

quently turn them, and so convert them into manure or 

use them for mulching fruit-trees, shrubs, etc.- A. H. 

Bunion .—“Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” Baines, illus¬ 
trated, price 12t 61., post free ; not illustrated, 5*., post 

free, from this office ; eee p. 68, April 11 issue.- J. D.— 

Se* reply to “ Barney," re “ Propagating Mistletoe,” in 

onr issue of March 28, p. 52.- Osier .—You do not tell ub 

what the soil is—whether heavy or light. We should 

advise you to apply some guano or bone-dust- Rex — 

Your best plan would be in the autumn to thoroughly dig 
the ground, at the same time picking out all the weeds as 
you go On, and in the spring sow down with Grass seed, 
or, if to be had in the district, returf the lawn. You do 

not state what the weeds are.- Disappointed.— No, do 

not throw the plant away. Well wash the leaves and stem 
with Quassia extract and soft soap, or Gishurst-compound, 

sod persevere until you get it clean.- Y. K. The 

trouble seems to be caused bv slugs, and very probably if 
any sparrows are in the garden they would injure the 
plants In the way the one sent is. We can find no trace of 

any disease.- Dunkerry .—You cannot do better than trv 

Pass flora ccerulea Constance Elliot or Clematis indivisa 
lobsta for such a position. See note on p. 100, re Msnde- 

vilU susveolena.- E. Footner .—Apply to Paul and Son, 

the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt.- R. Blacklidge.—lt would 

he far better not to use gas in any way where plants are. 

■— Tom .—You cannot make it yourself; you can buy it 
scry cheaply.- A. M. L.—Ropt grunonis is elijjel;- 
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allied to R. rooschata. Write to W. Paul and Son, 

Waltham-cross, London, N.- M. L. C .—The treatment 

recommended to E.C. Johnson, re "Cracked Pears,” p. 89, 
will answer in your ca«e. The roots have evidently gone 
down into the subsoil, and the trees want root-prunin'’ 
and feeding. ° 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruitt 
<enf to name should always accompany the parcel 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxin6 
(IiLubtratbd, 17, Fumivol-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly ajfixed to each specimer. 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fout 
Kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent ai 
me time. 

Names of plants.— M. A'.-Blue flower, Polemo- 
mum cucruleum ; white, Triteleia uni flora.—A’. II. S , 
Brighton .—The double Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis). 
It roots easily from cuttings, but it is better to layer the 
shoots of an old plant. It can also be increased by graft¬ 
ing, but this is rot satisfactory, as suckers have to be 

watched for.- Sprig .—Quite impossible to be certain 

from such a miniature drawing; send us a piece of the 

plant if you can.- Robt. Greening .—Prunus sinensis 

—— p ’ Cryptomeria japonica; 2, Berberis 

(Mahonia) Aquifolium ; 3, Cydonia japonica; 4, Ampelop- 
ais sempervlrens. -— Marian llawker. — Geranium 
pyrenaicum.- Alfred Manning.—1, Primula denticu¬ 
late; 2, Primula Sieboldi, weak specimen.- H. N. S.— 

Alonsoa incisifolia, an annual; easily grown in pots and 

the open ground ; sow the seeds now.-A". Y. Z.— 

The Yulan (Magnolia conepicua). - 0. Prescott.— 

1. Flowering shoot, Pyrus Malus floribunda ; 2, As far as 
can be judged without cones. Abies (Picea)magniflca, one 

of the Californian Silver Firs.-Arums.—1, Skimmia 

(apomca; 2, Begonia Roezlii, but should like to eee 

flowers; 3, Pandanus Veitchi.- A. Bill .—Streptosolen 

(Browallia) Jamesoni.- Husk .—Evidently a cone of one 

of the Pines ; probably the Scotch Fir or Larch.- 

F- —We cannot name plants from such poor 

drawings. 


Catalogues received. — M. Bruant, Poitiers, 

France. — General Catalogue of Plants. -A. Perry, 

Wmchmore-hill, N. — Catalogue of Water Lilies and 

Waterside Plants. -II. Canned and Sons, Swanley.— 

Floral Guide for 1903. -Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 

Chelsea .—List of Novelties. 


“Alpine Flowers for Gardens.”—A 

new edition of this book, long out of print, 
will shortly be published by Mr. John Murray, 
and may be obtained from all booksellers. It 
is revised, considerable additions have been 
made, and many alpine and mountain shrubs 
added, the author thinking these give the 
best and most enduring of rock gardens for 
many situations. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

GERANIUMS. Vesuvius, scarlet, la. 3d. per doz. 

H. Jacoby, enmson, Is. 8d. per doz. 
ii Sir Pereival, white. Is. 8d. per doz. 

u Cheltenham Gem, salmon. Is. 3d per doz. 

ii Master Christ ine, pink, Is. 6d. per doz. 

a choice named, in 12 Or 21 exhibition varie¬ 

ties, 3s. per doz. 

_ . ,, Ivy-leaf, in variety, Is. 9d. per doz. 

LOBELIA, blue and white, bushy, from cuttings, 2s. 6d. 
per 100. 

CALCEOLARIAS, Golden Gem, Is. 3d. per doz. 

All strong plants. Carriage paid. 

GEO. HUMPHRIES, F.R.H.S., 

Nurseryman, CHIPPENHAM. 

HARDY CUMBERS, —White scented 

Clematis; do., small purple; do., "Traveller's Joy;" Irish 
Ivy, White and Yellow Jessamines, Wistaria. Var. Honey 
suckle, Deutzia (double oink), Forsythia (yellow). Philadelphia 
(Mock Orange), White Lilac, Double white Guelder Rose 
Cratiegus (red berries in winter). 6, any selection, Is 8d ’ 
free; 12. 2s. lOd. 

Hardy Perennials.— Year-old plants to bloom this 
season — Gail lard in, Coreopsis, white, yellow, and purple 
Marguerites, Harpalium, Mich. Daisy, Eryngium, Delphinium 
(tall and dwarf), Potentilla, Sunflower. Lychnis, Oriental and 
Iceland Poppies, Monthretia, Campanula, Single Pyreth- 
rum, mixed colours. 12, any selection, Is. 6d.. free’ 40 
3s. 6d. List free. Large leaf Virginian Creeper. 2-yeanuold’ 
12. Is., free Self-clinging Virginian Creeper, year-old, 6, Is ’ 
free. 6 Climbing Roses. 2a. 60., rail paid. 

REV- G. BUCK, 125S£ NORWICH. 


OHARMING HARDY CLIMBER. 

TDEAL PLANT, Double Morning Glory ; it 

-L will grow anywhere, sun or shade, and bloom most pro¬ 
fusely for months a lovely satin pink flower; resembles a 
large Carnation; double as a Rose; when established it 
bexra hundreds of fliwers, producing a very telling effect’ 
once planted last for ever; also 2 grand single varieties, white! 
white and pink. 2 of each variety. Is., sent free with in- 
structions.—WILDER, Woodbine V illa, Tenterden, Kent 


HOP PLANTS. 

rPHE QUICKEST CLIMBER GROWN — 

Brewers’varietv, grows an immense height; lovely sea- 
green foliage and yellow flowers. Grand for covering ari*oit’s, 
trellis work, unBigh-ly walls, improve-* yearly 12, is 3. ’ 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — WILDER, Woodbine Villa 
Tenterde n, Kent._ 

FRENCH MARGUERITES^ 

TN ALL SHADES OF COLOUR, from pure 

...white to intense scarlet; grand for bouquets, cut flowers; 
will stand the hardest winter outdoors and increase yearly 
8old by leadiDg florists at. 4s. doz. My price. 8 a Is. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed.-WILDER, Woodbine Villa, Tenterden, 
Kent. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

, ^X 11 ?.^ 01 ®, 0F QUALITY.—"T. L.,” BorwDk, writes. 
1/103: I he plants arrived iD first-class condition, and I am 

very much pleased with them.” 

CJ.LOXINIAS, Erect-flowering.—Gold Medal 

* tr ain. Strong-growing one year plants, brilliant colours, 
4 inch across blooms, 3s. doz. 

70NAL GERANIUMS.—Pearson’s and other 

superb strains. Best, Double and Single named sorts, 
immense pips nnd trusses, strong plants, 3s. 6d. doz. 

DELAKGONIUMS.—Our noted strain. 12 

*- strong, well-rooted plants from 3-mch pots, finest named 
sorts, 4s. 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — The best green- 

house decorative varieties. 12 strong plants, named. 2a.: 
24 for 3s. 6d. ... 

DUCHSIAS. — Finest Double and Single 

named Borte. including Linda (new, 1902), Is. 6<L dot: 
24 for 2s. 9d. No better sorts obtainable. 

TROUBLE PETUNIAS.—Finest named varie- 

kJ ties, Urge double flowers, 6 tor Is. 9d.; 3a. doz. 

HELIOTROPES, sweetly scented.—12 strong 

plants of these popular flowers, best light and dark shades, 
for Is. 6d.: 24 for 2s. 9d. 

ASPARAGUS FERNS, plumosa and Spren- 

8eri, the best for decoration, strong plants, 2a. doz. 

QOLEUS.—Strong plants, beautiful colours, 
TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS.—Strong 

^ plants of Kelway a Model strain, 2s. 6d. por doz. 

T ORD ROBERTS.—Finest yellow self border 

LA Carnation, non-burster, model flower, 6i. doz.; 6for 3a. 3d. 
URIAH PIKE, finest crimson, 5s. doz.; 6 for 2s 9d. 

TREE OR WINTER-BLOOMING CARNA- 

J- TIONS. — Fine, Rtrorg, cool-grown plants, perfectly 
healthy m the very best named varieties, including Mrs. 
T- W. Lawson, &c. 12 of the very best, from single pots, 
4s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 6d. 

All post free for cash with order. 

AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


CH EALS’fri^ 



V/OULD-WIDE RENOWN- STRIKING NOVELTIES 
C^NEW CATALOGUE POST FREEJ2? 

Cf. CAuUrwrn*A 


if\l COLLECTION OF 

IU/" Greenhouse Plants. 

WILLIAM BADMAN Offers the following 

plants, all well rooted and ready for potting. 


12 Choice SHOW PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS, large flowered 
18 Choice Double and Single 
FUCHSIAS, light and dark 
24 ZONAL GERANIUMS. 

Single and Double 
12 Choice PETUNIAS 
6 STREPTOSOLENS 
12 COLEUS, in good selection 


12 SWEET HELIOTROPE 
light and dark 
12 MARGUERITES 
12 Scented - leaf GERA 
NIUM8 

18 IVY - LEAF GERA¬ 
NIUMS of sorts, for baskets 
6 FERNS 
‘ MUSK 


Carefully pkd., 10s.; post free Is,extra. P.O.O. with order. 
Scotch and Irish Cheques. 6d extra. 

CEMETERY NURSERY. GRAVESEND. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

29th YEAR OF DISTRIBUTION. 


WILLIAM BADMAN still offers his oheap 
Box Of Bedding Plants, containing 60 Geraniums of 

distinct eorte (including 5 choice Ivy-leaf), 10 Blue Lobelia, 
10 Fuchsias, 10 Blue Ageratum, 10 Sweet Heliotrope, 5 Calceo¬ 
larias, 5 Scarlet Tropieolum, 5 Pansies, 5 Antirrhinums. All 
well rooted and sure to gi ve satisfaction. Post free for 5s. Pd.; 
half the above post free for 3s. N.B.—10 Choice Dahlias 
gratis With each 5s. Box; 5 with each 2s. 6d. Box. 
Numerous Testimonials last year. 


CEMETERY NURSERY. GRAVESEND. 

5/- COLLECTION OF DAHLIAS 


10 CHOICE CACTUS, 6 Beautiful Pompons, 

-1-0 6 Show and Fancy, 6 Singles, best varieties for cutting. 
3 dozen varieties, post free, for 5s. 9d.: half quantity, post 
free, for 3s. Carefully packed. 


BEGONIAS, splendid strain for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. 

per dozen. 

WM. BADMAN, 

CEMETERY NURSERY. GRAVESEND. 


BEST VALUE IN 
SWEET PEAS. 

I Seo onr Large Advertisement, which 1 
has appeared in all Issues since the New I 

DOB! ES(No- l^^ CHESTERi 
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.^CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

V Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
^7*1 iV' for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 

trade mark. Profit, in the 

Sns.'Sffiiffi HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

It is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 

AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins ; and in SEALED BAGS— 7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- ; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 

Full Price List oj Manures, Chemicals, and Sundries upon application. 

CLAY & SON, manufacturers, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


As Flower and Tree 
Supports in Garden 
and Greenhouse are 
unequalled. They 
are strong, durable, 
and cheap. _ 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 6s. 

Bundle, containing ■ 

150 Bamboos, a«td. I 

sizes from 1 ft. 6 In. up I 

to 7 ft. long._ I 


8 ft. long X ’-in. 1/9100 
4 ft. X i In. 8/6 .. 

I 4ft. „ X I-In. 4/6 „ 

6 ft. „ xi to 8 7/6 .. 

6 ft. Rose Stakes, 21/- •< 

6 ft. long X i-in. 9/6 it 

6 ft. „ x 2 -in 80/- ,, 

7 ft. „ X -In. 10/6., 

7 ft. „ V 1 -Id. 30 - 

8END FOR PRICE LIST. 


BAMBOOS 

BAMBOOS lor fl THE 

U BAMBOO CO., 

sures ffl 7 

Curtaia^Po™s’ ClnC II '64, LEVER STREET, 
Garden Arches, ST BATH STREET, 

‘ r,eT°Eorr Q CITY ROAD, 
PRICE LIST FREE. O London, e.c. 


Harrisons 

Reliable 

weed 

Killer. 


164, LEYER STREET, 
BATH STREET, 
CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


w FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single Darrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Quns, con 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gaug, 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved procest 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for al 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech 
loaders from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns 
12s. 6d. A’arm Guns, 7s. 6d. 8end 3 stamps for Price List. 
MIDLAND GUN CO.. Bath-street. Birmingham. 

GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always tn stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 4 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ * ^, 100 feet boxes \ 3rdB quality, 

4ths, 15-oz. / 12/“ 4ths, 21-oz. / 14/6 1/6 per box extra 
Vote.—O lass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines. —8 by 6, 9 by 7 , 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz.. 10s.; 21-oz., 12s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rda. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. 6d. Paint, Sash- 
bars. Nails and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, lrom stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. Ail glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouss not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed t o fc a! n sound condition before 
handing to railway eo. Intending purchasers will do well tc 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk oi 
breakage very Blight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—Jr. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant. 31, Moor-lfWO, 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years. 

1903 CYCLES. .010 Sample Carriage nn t n 
I flnY’3 & PFNT '3 Paid to any Rail- *0 ■ O 

LAUT h & Utrll. O way station for cash, £6/6/0; or 
Dunlop licensed Tyres, send 40/-with order, and balance, 
Free Wheels, Rim 86/-, on its arrival. 

Brakes, Tlated Rims. EASY * / WITH 

uirmpv w *. cvrirv PAYMENTS. IU/“ ORDER. 

^ balance payable 4/-, 6'-, 8-, 10/-, or 
^aV ru /!a~\ “'J - monthly until £6/0,0 has l>een 
M. f f Xin \k paid. and 5/- extra cost booking. 
Aw!' - ■■/‘vS I • II Agents Wanted. 

VLLrAv JF Address Dereham Road 
in D ept., Cycle Co., Norwich. 

A. FREE GIFT ! 

4th ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION of 500 40-ECC INCUBATORS 

^•frWs ^y Lady and Gentleman Amateurs are now 
greatly increasing their incomes by 
[« • • Poultry Breeding, without previous 

knowledge, or interfering with ordinary 
duties. Penny eggs can be converted into 
L u ’ shilling chickens or ducklings and the 

T L Profit immediately realised. We sold 

12,000 Incubators through recommendation last Beason by 
our system of free distribution. We are now about to dis 
> ribute 500 for next season. Send One Pennv Stamp for Free 
Gift Form to NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE, 7, Albion 
Grove, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
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PEARCE & COMPANY’S 

Apifj&f fej' CONSERVATORIES 
CREENHOUSES, 

IN ALL STYLES. 

SILVER MEDAL 1902. Send for List. 
TENANT’S FIXTURES.-SPANS rom £3 10s. jjRl 
CUCUMBER FRAMES from 15/-. LICHTS, 4/-. 

The North London Stf.am Horticultural Works 
Kstab.J HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. (lSSo 

T anned garden netting.- 

Protect your Peas, seeds, and budH from frost, blight, 
and ravages of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, 36 square 
yards, 18.; can be sent any width or length; carriage 
paid on orders over 6e.-HENRY ROBINSON, Garden 
Net Works, Ryo, Sussex. 

1 Q /C —GENT’S MAGNIFICENT GOLD- 

La/\Js CASED KEYLESS HUNTER; compact model, 
perfect timekeeper (warranted). Also fashionable 18 carat 
rolled gold DOUBLE ALBERT (stamped), sacrifice, 10 b. 6d. 
Sent for inspection before payment.—MCCARTHY, Pawn¬ 
broker, 44 h, Archway road, London. 


BENETFINK 


AND COMPANY. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 


WEEDS! WEEDSII WEEDS!!! 


One application of ll%rrison‘fe “Reliable'* 
WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 
WeedB for at least 12 months. The bcBt 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande¬ 
lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 
Immense saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon. 2 8, drum, 9d., carriage 9d.; 

2 Gallons, 5 4. drum. 1.3, carriage 1/-; 

5 Gallons, 12 drum, 3 -, carriage paid; 
10Gallons, 21/6, drum, 5 -, carriage paid; 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5 -, carriage paid. 

Irish Orders are not subject to these 
carriage terms, but'are paid to any English Port. Full price 
allotcea for all drums ami casks, if returned in good condition, 
carriage, paid within two months. **■•»> 

N.B. T In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixei 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effective]g. 

There is no smell to this Weed Killer. 
GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, I 
“G " Dept., 118, Broad Street, READING. 

Testimonials ou application. 


KILLS OUTRIGHT. 

“THANATOS 

(O avar o$) 

WEED KILLER. 

THE SILICATE CO., LTD.. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


• IMMENSE STOCK OF • 

♦ LAWN MOWERS, : 
GARDEN SEATS, TENTS, TABLES, ♦ 

HOSE, REELS, AND ALL : 
HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES, ; 

At Lowest Cash Prices. } 


BENETFINK’S REGISTERED 
GARDEN ROLLER. f****64 

Approximate Wkiohts. -M 

Size. In. cwt. qra. lbs. £ a 4, M\ 


Double Cylinder, with Well #/ % # 

Rounded Edges. Hardwood#" 7 # 

Handle, Frame projecting # /flMH V # 
very little beyond the Roiler^^^^ ^Wfc . W 

Sent direct 
from works. 

CARRIACE PAID 

to any railway 

S oods station 
n England or 
Wales. 

ADVANTAGES. 

By making the handle square, lengthening and con¬ 
necting direct to ends of Roller, the user gains great 
power of manipulation with half the usual expenditure 
of force and risk of breakage. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Mention Gardening Illustrated. 

89, 90, 107, & 108, 


CHEAPSIDE. LONDON 


BEE HIVES 

AND APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free 

" Beo Appliances, and 
How to Use Thom.” 

Post free. Is. 2d. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN. HERTS. 


CLIVE’S SEED AND FRUIT PROTECTOR. 

ECONOMIC—SIMPLE—EFFECTIVE. 

A certain protection against Birds and Vermin. Remark¬ 
able results testified by users. One, post free, 3s.; three for 
7s 6d. - INGALL, PARSONS, CLIVE, & CO., Drit., 
Bradford-street. Birmingham. 






FOR DESTROYING WEEDS ON CARDEN WALKS, 
CARRIACE DRIVES, ROADS, etc. 

No smell, no disturbance of the Gravel. 

Used in the Crystal Palace Grounds, The Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, and in the principal 
Gardens of the United Kingdom. 

I IQUID WEED KILLER.— Prices on application Strength 
L Y 1 in2v 1 gal. to 25 gals, of water. Double strength, 
1 gal. to 50 gals, of water. The “ACME POWdeT 
Weed Killer.—Size No. 1. to make 25 gals . 1*. 9d. per 
tin; No. 2, to make 50 gals , 3s. 3d. p»r tin ; No. 3 to m»ke 
100 gals., 6s. per tin; tins free. Soluble In cold water. 
Larger sizes at reduced prices. 

CarriaRe paid on No. 3 and upwards. 
THE ACME CHEMICAL OO. LTD., 

TONBRIDGE, Kent, & Ri ver street, B OLTON. Lana' 

T OOK ! LOOK !!—500 pieces white pur* 

-Ll Linen, splendid for Rheets and table-clot bs, 11 ft. & 
will send one, post free, for 3e. Cash returned if not approved 
rtf —H .1 G ARSON. Government fi rm tractor, gys _ 

1 OHO TUBS, splendid for shrubs and plants, 

JL.^jUV pots or liquor manure; hold 36 gallons; rob 
proof; very strong; made from 1-inch wood. ” *11 send on 
for 2s, 6d.—H. J. GA3.SON. Government Contractor, Ry e^ 

DLUCHERS. — 5,000 pair sewn Ann? 

D Bluchers, quite new; «Plendid leather sol«. Will moJ 
one pair, any ii:w, port, free, 5s. 6d. Oaah returnedJf not 


; DLUCHERS. — 5,000 pair sewn A 

13 Bluchers, quite new; splendid leather sole*. W1L 

: /sjrs ssh 1 . 

JNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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VEGETABLES. 

BRUSSELS CHICORY. 

WiiB.v Lettuces and Endive begin to get scarce 
towards the end of winter, Brussels Chicory or 
Witloof is then most valuable, either for eking 
out the supply or as a substitute when salads 
are in constant request. Anyone possessing a 
garden can grow it, as it is not at all particular 
as to soil, and as regards its cultivation in 
winter, a cellar or any dark frost proof shed or 
similar place will suffice for the production of 
abundance of well-blanched heads of leaves. 
Forcing, as the term is generally understood, is 
not necessary ; in fact, the roots, if subjected 
to much heat, will send up spindly growths 
which lack the crisp eating qualities of those 
grown under slower and cooler conditions. 
The principal item in the cultivation of Brussels 
Chicory is to grow the roots to as large a size 
as possible. Each root will then produce a 
close, heart-like growth, verysimilar in appear¬ 
ance to the inner portion of a Cos Lettuce, and 
if grown in the dark, as indicated above, the 
leaves are crisp-eating and form a valuable 
ingredient for the salad-bowl. To obtain good 
roots, the seed may be sown about the same 
time as that of maincrop Beet. If sown earlier 
than this, there is a risk of the plants running 
to seed, particularly in the southern districts. 
As the seed invariably germinates very freely, 
thin sowing is advocated, and this should be 
done in precisely the same manner as for Beet, 
both as regards the distance between and 
depth of the drills. When the seedlings have 
made a few leaves, thin them out, leaving one 
plant only at each station, and 1 foot apart. 
Between then and the time for lifting nothing 
farther is required beyond stirring the ground 
frequently. 

The latter end of October or beginning of 
November is a good time to lift the roots, and 
if all has gone well thoy will then be of similar 
size to that of an ordinary grown Parsnip, 
which, indeed, they somewhat resemble in 
appearance. Instead of storing or clamping 
the root*, as is usual in the case of Carrots, etc., 
treat them as many do Beetroot, and burv 
them under a wall or hedge, just deep enough 
so that the crowns are covered, and cover with 
a little short litter in the event of severe frost 
setting in. The tops are best twisted off, not 
cat, as the roots are lifted, and they can be 
buried tolerabty close together if there is not 
much space available. From here relays of the 
roots can be taken indoors as required, and in 
the event of hard, frosty weather intervening, 
the convenience of having them so get-at- 
able can hardly be over estimated. In large 
establishments Chicory is generally grown in 
the Mushroom-house, and the required number 
of roots is either potted or planted in deep 
boxes and stood in the darkest part of the 
building. Any ordinary soil suffices for the 
purpose, and all that is requisite afterwards is 
to keep the soil moist. The same method of 
potting or boxing the roots will answer for 
cellar or dark shed cultivation, only, in that 
case, one watering to settle the soil about them 
is* sufficient. After the -middle of March 
Digitized by KJlC 


excellent heads of leaves may be grown simply 
by earthing up, or, In other words, placing soil 
over the crowns to the depth of 9 inches, or 
they can be covered with inverted flower pots, 
boxes, etc., putting soil or ashes round and 
over them in sufficient quantity to exclude 
light. After cutting the crown growth or 
head of leaves, throw the roots away, as they 
are of no further service. A. \V. 


DWARF BEANS. 

Iv many places Dwarf Beans are in daily 
demand, and to meet this the cultivator has 
to be looking forward, especially when the 
supply is over from under glass, so as to get 
those in the open to join hands. Many growers 
sow on south borders. I regard these with 
less favour. I am aware if the Beans are sown 
close to the foot of the wall, then they are 
hastened considerably. Experience shows me 
that many things that need warmth come on 
more quickly when sown where the soil is 
raised above the ground level, such as Celery 
ridges, etc. Last spring I sowed Kidnev 
Beans in three positions- -namely, on a south 
border and in a corner facing south with high 
walLs round ; these were sown at ono time. 
About ten days after, Beans were sown on a 
newly-formed Celery ridge, with the result that 
those on the ridge were fit to gather from a 
week before those in the two other positions. 
When a little thought is given to the matter 
it will be readily seen that in a season like the 
past the soil on'the level doe9 not get so warm 
as that which is above the level; addod to this, 
with so much rain, it is kept cold, while the 
raised sides get quickly dry. I gathered from 
the plants on the ridges in the first week in 
August, the variety being Ne Plus Ultra. In 
a garden in the village where the site is high 
and the soil very light Beans were gathered a 
week earlier than in my case. I am convinced 
it pays to dig out a wide trench, 18 inches deep, 
filling it with leaves, Grass, or manure, placing 
the soil on this and sowing Beans thereon. In 
such places Beans, Marrows, ete., are most 
satisfactory. Cauliflowers, Carrots, and most 
vegetables that need forwarding are assisted 
considerably by this method. I have a corner 
where all the surplus leaves are kept, on this 
I plant Marrows, allowing them to run over the 
slate roof of some sheds, and hero they come 
into bearing very early. J. Crook. 


TWO GOOD TOMATOES. 

It may be somewhat difficult to select what 
may be considered the very best Tomatoes. I 
will not attempt to undertake the task, but 
will name two which just now hold high place 
among the best in point of crop, size, smooth¬ 
ness, and quality of fruit. These are Holmes’s 
Supreme and Lister’s Prolific. In general 
character there is not much to choose between 
the two, for both are extremely free. If there 
bo points which stand out more conspicuous 
it may be found in the slightly greater solidity 
and individual weight of fruit in Lister’s 
Prolific compared with Holmes’s Supreme ; but 
this is made up in the great freedom of truss 
in the latter variety. As an outdoor variety 


this beats everything I have met with in point 
of crop. Last season, bad as it was for out¬ 
door Tomatoes, I had an immense crop growing 
in a narrow border immediately in front of a 
glass-house. I am not sure that this position 
could be claimed as favouring its freeaom. I 
saw almost equally fine crops in a market 
garden where no such protection favoured it. 
The weight of fruit was such that unless well 
tied to their stakes they broke down. The 
size of the trusses was immense, and this, com¬ 
bined with the short-jointed character of the 
growth, made the plants appear absolutely all 
fruit from the ground upward. All classes of 

f rowers found the season a fatal one for out- 
oor Tomatoes, and to the market grower it 
must have meant a great loss compared with 
some preceding years. So good were these two 
varieties that I resolved to discard several 
favourites I had previously grown. W. 3. 


THE DUTCH BRINED VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY. 

From a report made on the above by Mr. 
R. F. Ciawford, and issued by the Board cf 
Agriculture, we take the following extract 
concerning the “Cultivation and Brining of 
Onions.” The investigations were undertaken 
in consequence of representations addressed to 
the Board of Agriculture by the Biggleswade 
Agricultural and Trades Association as to the 
serious effects of the Dutch competition on the 
brined vegetable industry of this country, 
which, until a few years ago, was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition in the Biggleswade district, 
but which had declined since 1895, owing to 
the competition of the Dutch and Belgian 
producers. 

CrLTIVATION AND BRINING OF OviONS. 


The area devoted to the cultivation of Onions 
of all kinds in the Netherlands is estimated at 
7,500 acres on farms. In addition there is a 
large production of pickling Onions in market- 
gardens which does not come into the official 
estimates. About half the entire crop is grown 
in the province of Zeeland, and the remainder 
mainly in the provinces of North and South 
Holland. The yield per acre varies consider¬ 
ably with the seasons, but the average may be 
taken at about 309 bushels in the case of the 
common large Onion, though in some years the 
produce has amounted to over 370 bushels per 
acre. The holdings upon which these Onions 
are grown are usually small, seldom exceeding 
five acres in extent, and more frequently being 
about half that area. Small holdings are, how¬ 
ever, a general feature of the agriculture of the 
Netherlands. Over 80 per cent, of the total 
number of holdings consists of farms of .">0 acres 
and under, and about 45 per cent, is repre¬ 
sented by holdings of less than 12.\ acres each. 
The Onion crop in Holland in 1902 was excep¬ 
tionally large. Ordinary brown pickling Onions 
which were quoted f.o.b. Rotterdam at 3s. 4d. 
per bag in July wero sold at 2s. 3d. in Septem¬ 
ber, and white picklers at 2s. 4d., the bags 
being included in each case. 


Silverskin Onions. 

The small white Onions known as “ Silver- 
skins” are grown mainty^n the .provinces of 
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Oelderland and North Brabant, though in with prices as low as :ti. 4d. periwig, the culti- pLORA AND SYLVA. 

recent years they have also been cultivated on vators have incurred a loss. The Dutch Ne^„«'Kr e °etI?i?T?^ 

a .small scale in South Holland and Zeeland, growers, however, are a sober, hard working and Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables: The Garden Bcaotiful. 

The total acreage sown with this variety does class, with few wants beyond the bare neces- Home Woods, and Home i.aii<iscape. Printed in large type 

not, however, exceed 125 acres. The growers saries of life. They remain, as a rule, very S?aw!!Tw Am!h£r 

are mostly small market-gardeners or peasant poor, and their food consists for the most part of “The English Flower-Garden." No. l, April, 

farmers occupying about 2\ acres of land ; a of bread, milk, and potatoes. They usually "FLORA AND b\L\ A. 

4-1-l-- k.,4. fcffor, o r^irr nnri and X . MAGNOLIAS -Description of all the specie*l and best 

varieties of these noble Bios ermg Trees, by George Nicholson, 


few of them rent larger arJas, but their hold- fatten a pig and grow sufficient Potatoes and yarfeU-oV th^lmble^^rinJ'fteSb, G^ Ni“ olsS. 
ings seldom exceed five acres. They are nearly other vegetables to meet their own require- late Curator, Hew. with coloured plate of a new variety, 

all tenants paying rents ranging from £3 7s. ments. Further notes will be given in a sub- T'LORA AND SYLVA. 

tn 4-, nor uorT M of the <*PnuAnfc mimhcr L THE GREATER TREES OF THE NORTHERN 

to 1.) per acre according to the quality or the sequent numoer. BTIRKST.-Describecl by those who know them at home, 

land, and their cottages aro rented at 2s. to ■ ■ ■ ■ with Illustrations showing their mature and picturesque 

3i. Gd. per week. The soil in which the Onions NOTES AND REPLIES. ttLORA AND SYLVA. 

are sown IS clay, and as its surface elevation is ip wo good free-bearing Tomatoes. ■*- collections of our day.—B ei,rore, by F. w. 

maintained at a little over 3 feet above the B rm n/matuco Burbidge, 

water level of the dikes and canals, it never T The . na . mes of lomatoe ‘ i ar , e now bewilder- piX^A ANn SYLVA. 

gets very dry. In cultivating Silverskins the 1 ‘ r / ““ e new varieties every year, £ .newer forms.oflnarcmsi, b, Mi» Curre,. 

r> J . . „ . ° . , . homrlfttj nltl wAll.lrnnum Uirwla vAiir nur, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Two good free-bearing Tomatoes. 

— The names of Tomatoes are now bewilder¬ 
ing. 1 try some new varieties every year, 
besides old well-known kinds. Last year, out 


find is usually marked off into nlots about 30 besides old well-known kinds. Last year, out rVLORA AND SYLVA. 

i ^ , , .P . of a number of kinds, I found Early Ruby and HOME WOODS, their Planting and Improvement, 

yards wide, separated by a furrow. After .. . f? ‘ ’ t DO i„ts considered PLORA AND SYLVA. 

having been thoroughly cleaned it is manured, T ,®®?° „ ?_ ° f ® ’ ,|, r „o E THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL.-GARDEN DESIGN 

then well dug over two or three times with a Th ? f ° rmer 1 & rew fr0 ” three Urfforent sources, and home landscape 

spade and finally raked. No horse labour is and all were more or less good. I always find t-LORA AND 9 ^ LVA 

jo « rtu rri»r.rr this short- j oin tel, not close growing, and very - 1 - bamboos, hardy, in Tin? BRITISH ISLES, 

employed. The manure used is cow-dung, f rn o; J no . T ’. f :*’<• _ i^rd Redcsdaie. 

which is applied at the rate of 40 tons per free * ruifc . ln g- A h0 , fru . lfc » 18 , of . a %°° a . nmRA ANTI fiVT.VA 


PLORA AND SYLVA. 

L BAMBOOS, HARDY, IN Tin? BRITISH ISLES. 


Lord Redcsdaie. 

wuiuti iv iiuimcu tu, i/iio utto ut vd uuua ijui . — . , T , . “ , "OLORA ANI) SYLVA. 

acre, and costs about 4s. per ton delivered average size and bright m colour. It is a good £ BEST HARDY FRU1TS of THE COUNTRY 

into the purchasers’boats. Tlie growers usually open-air kind Freedom 13 correctly named- around Lyons. Ft.™* Morel. 

f « nothing could be more deserving of the name. pLUKA AM) SYLVA. 

save their own seed by selecting from the rr.. „ _---„ „_L MARiPOSALiLiE3<Caiochortu8i. a comniete account 


„ iu;„ _ nooning couiu oe more aeserving oi one name, n.xw oidv n.. 

save their own seed by selecting from the »pu e onG un( i er notice was a marvellous success ^ MARIPOSALILIES(Oalochortua). A complete account 

crop in autumn the best specimens of small, *ne one unoer notice was a marvellous success, of thege beautifu i p i 4nt8 ' B0 far asknown, by Carl Purdy; 

round, silvery-white Onions with thin stalks >av,ng bright red fru.t of even su.e and borne ^ah .coLourMri.te 

and few roots These seer] Onions are care- freel >'- ^ S , tendency to be p^ORA AND SYLVA (2s. 6d. monthly), 

fully dried and preserved from frost through corrugated. It crops close to the ground.- 

the winter (either by covering with earth, bay ^ OOK ‘ ™ a >' a,ao 1,6 had direct from the Publishing Office, post free, 

or straw, and storing in the open, or by Early Cabbage.-The absence of con- at^ Holhom EC. 

placing them in lofts) and again planted out in tinuous frost, and particularly that of a severe ’ 1x3. 


fully dried and preserved from frost through corruga e< 
the winter (either by covering with earth, bay ,J * ^ K< " ,K - 
or straw, and storing in the open, or by Early 
placing them in lofts) and again planted out in tinuous fr 


the early spring in favourable situations, 
grower, who is also the owner of a brining planted Cabbage beds. I was able to cut some “‘Flora and Sylva.’-Printed on hand-made paper, 
factory, obtains fresh seed from the South of 9mall, close hearted heads of Wheeler’s 'the m^aumpiu^ 

France but this is not the custom. It is the Imperial by the end of March, a time, it is been devoted to gardening matter*, and will appeal to all 
practice to sow the seed in April, about true, when, with so many other vegetables to YoV%aUyT r u^a P h.^ M 10 foUoW ^ ak *° rbmg 

56 lb. per acre being used, iu order that the b ® had, Cabbages were scarcely wanted. “This new review deserve* a welcome if only for it* admir- 
Onions may grow closely crowded together. Wheeler’s is a good old standard sort, and able typograohy and its exceedingly finely reproduced iiiua- 
This preserves" the whiteness of the bulbs by when obtained true to name is yet one of the ! t ra 8 e2m 8 t^^'wei^ncuivS^a L Q nou 1 ®IT,dioientS?bu r t 
saving them from too great exposure to the earliest to mature in spring. For this reason attractive, review for all interested in flowers, trees, rege- 
light On the holding, of 21 acres little out- .,e the „ q ul.itrl. 


Early Cabbage.— The absence of con¬ 
tinuous frost, and particularly that of a severe 


One nature, has told favourably on the earlier 


to cut some “‘Flora and Sylva.’-Printed on hand-made paper, 
WhoplAr’a an< * enriched by admirable colour blocks and wood eugrav- 
>> neeier s j ng9> j t j a tbe sumptuous periodical that has as yet 


light. On the holdings of 2 h acres little out¬ 
side labour is required, as" the occupier is variety as a means of providing a succession, deH “ 
usually able to work the land with the aid of and there is such a number of good ones Ne»r«. 
his wife and children—and large families are adapted to this purpose that it is scarcely h ‘ l1 
the rule rather than the exception amongst the necessary to particularise. Wheeler’s is good clay \ 
small growers. It is the practice to put both for autumn and spring sowing, and its Ea»u\ 
children to work on the land at ten or eleven quality at any season of the best, provided it is = 


variety as a means of providing a succession, 


delicate of any we have seen in botanical works ."—Daily 


“ It is a pleasure to handle as well as to read the page 3 of 
the review, the paper being hand-made and free from the 
clay now generally used to print process blocks,”—Sour h 
Eastern Gazette. 


years of age when they are taken away from well grown.- 


school. Sometimes, however, and especially 
in cases where the area cultivated amounts 


Artificial manure for Potatoes.— My land i» 


reclaimed common land, 


beneath it all sorts of garden refuse, hedge or 
lawn trimmings, ditch cleanings, lawn mow- 


ery light soil, and not more ings—anything that, trodden down 12 inches 


to .-1 acres, occasional labourers are employed m‘"iaU°Po£"^^^ thick, will in time decay, and thus later become 

to help in digging and clearing the land, and manure is best, and when it should be applied? About mixed with the soil. Add vrhere possible 
again at harvest, sufficient work being found 25 poles will be planted. How much manure should I plenty of strawy manure, as that helps to keep 
for two men for about three months in the or ^ r? — H * D - . stiff soils open and porous.] 

year. But, wherever it is possible, women and b l^nfortunately, your request for information Late Celery. —From the new year onward 

children are employed as their labour is °. n the subject comes rather late, as it is high j g m09 t u9e f u i both for salad and stewing, 
cheaper. Children are largely employed for time you had the manure to hand and Potatoes Undoubtedly it has more value in the new' year 
pulling the Onions. Adult male labourers planted- However, tyour best course will be t ^ mn seeing there is a greater choice of 

earn from 2s. Gd. to 3s. 4d. per day. Women to plant in furrows, either o inches deep with vegetables before that time. I consider it 
are paid 2s., and children Is. a day. No food a large hoe, or thrown out with a spade, and Gas j er obtain early than late Celery, seeing 


p«IVi —.V., Mr.IV* U.I.IYIIVI. *0. 1* AW | W f .1 . I , , J*. W WUiAIAl LiU IV VUOLll law VOiCl V ) ClWUJi; 

or other perquisites are given by the employers, tfien when the tubers are planted to strew t j ie j a ^ e cr0 p S are p r0 ne to rot. In manv 
In one case where Silverskins are grown on in 0 I jJ lx . tu .^ e of two parts bone-flour, two instances this arises from early planting ancl 
land belonging to the owner of a brining parts Kainit, and four parts sulphate of moulding up too early. I plant a portion late, 
factory, the women received 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. ammonia, thus making the latter equal to the an( j this year it was excellent, and of the best 
a day for pulling, and Is. 8d. per cwt. for two former. \\ e advise that now because ere flavour—far in advance of the early crop. My 
tailing the Onions. There is much divergence the buried sulphate is dissolved, which strewn cus tom is to sow a little seed in a box late in 
of opinion as to the average yield per acre of on tbe surface it does quickly, 1 otato roots April. When large enough the seedlings are 
Silverskins in Holland. According to one are formed, and these at once utilise the p r j c ked out into the Asparagus alleys. Here 
authority an average crop is 112 bushels, or manures, as the mixture of sulphate, with the they make strong plants, and about the middle 


authority an average crop 1S 111* bushels, or - , , v lugv Uiaivu auuug uiauuo, auu auuuu iuo unuuic 

2 h tons, to the acre, and an abundant yield hone-flour and the Kainit, both slower in dis- 0 f j u jy or lafcer are lifted, with a ball, into the 
about 190 bushels, or just over 4 tons. Another solving, helps to that end materially. The trenches, which have been prepared on land 
grower estimates the average production at quantity, the whole being crushed fine and that early Potatoes have been lifted from. The 
7 tons per acre where the seed is sown very well mixed, strewn into the furrows, should trenches are only made shallow, and when 
thickly. In one case the yield this year is b ®> f ° r wbafc see ™ 8 10 be very poor ground, g rowt h has advanced manure-water is given, 
stated to have amounted to 12 tons to the about ~ lb - P er ~ > feet run of furrow, lrob- Earthing-up is deferred as long as possible- 
acre, but this is quite exceptional as the crop ab ty would work out at from 10 lb. to I— lb. a little frost does not hurt the growth.— 
has undoubtedly been a remarkably heavy one P er P°^ e g round planted.] Dorset. 

this season. After the Onions have been Improving clay soil.—My garden is heavy clay Broccoli Vanguard — For the nast 

J i i Would a few oartloada of sand be of any use to lighten it? , oruttuii v augudru. r or tne past ten 

pulled and drietl they are sold raw and unpeeled Road-sweepings I cannot eet here, as all the roxde are days medium-sized, compact white heads of 
to the agents of the brining factories. The paved with sets.—F. C. Wood, Bank Home., Denton. this valuable Broccoli have been available, the 
price paid for them varies with the supply and [The application of sand alone to clay soil is quality when cooked being all that can be 
with the quality. This year the average price Q f little value, as we have often found. What desired. It is not by any means what is 


of July or later are lifted, with a ball, into the 


stated to have amounted to 12 tons to the 


acre, but this is quite exceptional as the crop ttb ty ^ would work out at from 10 lb. to 12 lb. 
has undoubtedly been a remarkably heavy one P er P°‘ e g roun d planted.] 


this season. After the Onions have been Improving clay aoll.—My garden is heavy clay. 

_n^,i_j i ■ i .i __ | j__ i__i j Would a few cartloads of sand be of any use to lighten it? 

pulled and dried they are sold raw and unpeeled Road.sw-eepings I cannot get here, as all the roads are 
to the agents of the brining factories. The paved with sets.—F. C. Wood, Bank Houm, Denton. 
price Daid for them varies with the supply and [The application of sand alone to clay soil is 
with the quality. This year the average price 0 f little value, as we have often found. What 


It is not by any means what is 


paid for the greater part of the crop was is most needed is fibre, and it is for that termed a novelty in seed lists, but is, all the 


16s. 8d. per bag was paid in some cases. These better than pure sand. Even roads or streets medium height and has a distinctive habit of 
prices are paid for the crop when pulled on the paved with granite sets when swept give a growth ; it also has a good, hardy constitution, 
holding, all expenses for bags and transport to quantity of this form of matter, and may woll and is, therefore, less susceptible to injury 
the factories being borne by the factories, be obtained and used. Another excellent plan from severe frost than many other sorts. The 
Owing to the frequent variations in the crop in dealing with stiff clay is to mix with it seed from which the plants alluded to was 
and the fluctuations in prices, the cultivation plenty of slacked lime and soot. Then it is raised was pown in mid-April and the plants 
of Silverskins is looked upon as a speculative well also to trench it, keeping in the process set out on an open, very fine plot of ground, 
business. On tlus season s crop,l for example, the top spit still at the top, but burying| ! ^|h^ for.- tjhfE roots being made with a 
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crowbar. They made excellent growth and 
very fine woody stems and were in the right j 
condition for withstanding the effects of severe 
weather.—A. W. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

SPIRAEA FLAGELLIFORMIS. 

This, also known as S. hypericifolia, S. canes- 
cens var. flagellata, S. cuneifolia, S. nepalensis, 
S. rhamnifolia, as well as other names, is a 
native of Asia Minor. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions it will attain to a height of from 8 feet 
to 10 feet. It is particularly free blooming, as 
may be seen b} T our illustration, bearing long, 
arching shoots, sometimes as much as 0 feet 
long, studded along their w’hole length with 


their appearance. The first to unfold its 
blossoms is 

S. Thunberui, a native of China and Japan, 
which here forms a neat-growing bush about 
4 feet high, whose slender, arching branches 
are thickly clothed with minor shoots upon 
which the flowers are borne. They are small, 
white in colour, and plentifully produced, 
simultaneously with the tiny lanceolate leaves. 
From the early season at which it blooms, 
flowers and unfolding foliage are sometimes 
cut by frosts or harsh winds, hence it should 
be given a fairly sheltored position, though, as 
far as the winter’s cold is concerned, it is quite 
hardy. This Spiraa is brought on under glass 
for greenhouse decoration early in the year. 

S. arguta is of hybrid origin, one of tte 
parents being the abovp-namea S. Thunbergi. 



Spiraea flagvlliformis. From a photograph hv Mr. F. Mason-Good. 


flat clusters of Hawthorn-like flowers. It is 
fairly early in bloom, sometimes being in full 
beauty in the middle of June. This Spiraea is 
not so dependent on moisture as many of the 
family, and may often be seen in good health 
and blooming profusely in a somewhat dry 
position. 

It should, if possible, be planted where there 
is ample space for the development of its 
somewhat spreading branches, as a great deal 
of the beauty of the specimen depends upon 
the long, arching shoots being allowed to grow 
at will, as they then display themselves in a 
most graceful manner. 

EARLY-FLOWERING SPIR.EAS. 

The Spirtoas are, taken altogether, one of the 
most delightful classes of hard}'shrubs that we 
have, and their season of blooming extends 
from early spring till tha*u,tuinn frosts make 
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This newer kind flowers in April, and, taken 
altogether, it is one of the most valuable of 
all the shrubby Spiraeas. A great merit is 
the fact that it is unaffected bv cold, cutting 
winds, which play havoc with some of our 
early-flowering shrubs. It reaches a height of 
about 5 feet, and forms a dense bush, which is, 
when at its best, quite a mass of white flowers, 
borne in clusters all along the slender shoots. 
This Spiraea is a comparatively recent one, but 
it has already become a general favourite, both 
for the open ground and for flowering under 
glass. 

S. prunitolia flore-pleno, whose season of 
blooming follows closely on the heels of the 
preceding, differs, with one exception, from all 
the other shrubby Spiraeas in the flowers 
being double. It is a larger grower than 
either of those previously mentioned, forming 
a wide spreading bush G feet or more in height, 


with long, arching branches. The flowers, like 
tiny rosettes, are pure white in colour, and 
borne in compact clusters along the shoots for 
a considerable distance. It is a native of China 
and Japan, and taken altogether must be 
regarded as among the best of our flowering 
shrubs. From a Foliage point of view it also 
deserves mention, the leaves dying off in the 
autumn brightly tinted with red, in which 
respect it stands out almost alone among the 
Spiraeas. \. 

Wistaria and Clematis (\Y 0041 

Amnionc).- -Wo fear in this case that tho 
Clematis montana if well planted would “run 
riot ” in the Fir-tree to the complete effaceraent 
of the other. Two Clematises with their 
thinner, twining, rambling growth may sur¬ 
vive. The Wistaria with its stronger trunk 
stems would be smothered by the rampant 
growth of the early Clematis. Either plant 
alone would look well, or with Clematis mon¬ 
tana, C. Yiticella alba may do well, the latter 
flowering in September or earlier. It is in the 
nature of the Wistaria to strongly encircle its 
branches around the host plant or any given 
support. In the event of placing it to a living 
tree it is very likely the tree would be strangled 
when the climber became strong. Until such 
time as the Wistaria began to run, the chief 
growth would be near the tree trunk ; hence it 
would quickly suffer. As you desire to keep at 
some distance from the Fir-tree, why not form 
a kind of open bower, with the Fir as the 
central point? A few iron rods for uprights 
to 7 feet high and cross rods for the roof 
towards the Fir will give you the idea we have 
in view. Then the Wistaria could be trained 
on the roof and sides, while the Clematis 
would quickly ramble through the Fir branches 
and festoon overhead. In any case the Wis¬ 
taria must be well planted—Fe., excavate a 
good sized hole, say, 3 feot deep, and work in 
some inches of drainage and mix freely old 
mortar with manure and light soil for plant¬ 
ing. It is rather late for planting now unless 
you obtain pot plants of the Wistaria in par¬ 
ticular. Of this, assuming you follow the line 
suggested you could plant several, the time of 
flowering will depend entirely on the size and 
the start given. There is a white-flowered 
form of the Wistaria, but as yet it is scarce. 
It is a very beautiful plant, however. We see 
no objection to the site marked “C. M.” for 
the two Clematises named. A good climbing 
Rose and a strong grower is Mme. Berard, 
with light, rich salmon flowers. Reine Marie 
Henriette, carmine, and Cheshunt Hybrid, 
cherry-red, early, are good coloured kinds. We 
are pleased to know you find Gardening of 
so much service. 


Mutisia decurrens.— I note that on 
page 5 Mr. E. Jenkins is of opinion that Mr. 
A. B. Herbert, who, on page G19, Vol. XXIV., 
mentioned that the seeds from Mr. Anderson 
Henry’s old plant of this Mutisia dropped on 
the border underneath and vegetated freely, 
mistook the points of stoloniferous shoots for 
seedlings. Mr. Jenkins writes that ‘ 1 seeding 
. . . can only be effected when artificisd 

fertilisation has been carried out, and this on 
systematic lines known to good botanists, 
perhaps, but not always to good gardeners.” 
Whether I shall ever be able to obtain another 
plant of Mutisia decurrens I know not, but, 
should this happen, I am still more doubtful if 
I shall flower it, but, supposing both these 
desirable consummations to be attained, I 
shall, naturally, be anxious to procure seed, 
and should therefore be thankful to Mr. 
Jenkins or anyone else who can advise me how 
to effect the artificial fertilisation, for, as I ain 
not “ a good botanist ” and often have serious 
doubts of being “ a good gardener,” my need 
of such instruction is evident. A coloured 
plate of Mutisia decurrens appeared in The 
Garden , Vol. XXIV., p. 552 (Dec. 22, 1883), 
and in a note from Mr. B. Hooke, of The 
Towers, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, from whose 
garden the flowers illustrated were procured, 
the following sentence occurs: “I have been 
fortunate in obtaining seeds, and some have 
germinated, so that a good stock may be 
secured in this way.” Possibly, therefore, 
cases may occur where natural fertilisation 
takas place, instances dif I which would be 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES, 

V THE tale of a rose garden. 

Living in the country and yet having no room 
to devote to growing Roses was a state of 
things I endured for a year, and then I deter¬ 
mined that at all costs I must have a Rose 
garden. Two chief difficulty I had to contend 
with—first of all, where to find a suitable place, 
not too far from home, and, secondly, how to 
float my garden with only a limited sum of 
money at my command. To find the suitable 
place was not easy. My first idea was to rent 
a piece of a market garden ; but what ground 
was available I did not like, and what I liked 
was not available, and I almost gave up in 
despair, when I found what seemed to me the 
very place. It was in a meadow kept for 
grazing cattle—a large meadow sloping up to a 
wood and down towards the river, from which 
it was divided by a road and the railway-line. 
Between the road and the meadow there was a 
high stone wall. In the upper part of this 
meadow there once_stood a hou^J^utof it and 
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of its garden there remain no traces, except 
two cob walls, the longer one facing south and 
the shorter (at right angles to it) facing 
west. Here was where 1 planned to make 
my garden, and forgive mo if I spend a few 
more words in describing its surroundings, for 
surely the surroundings of a Rose garden 
make for its completion and its perfection. 
The meadow itself is planted with noble trees 
—fine, well-grown specimens of Oak and Elm, 

< 'hostnuts, and one or two Firs. At the back 
lies a wood, and below lies the estuary of the 
River Exe, with the sea in the distance. The 
farmer to whom the meadow belongs had 
planted it some years ago with Daffodils, and 
they have been very lovely this spring. Two 
sides of my garden are formed by tne cob walls, 
the other two sides I had fenced in with 
wooden fencing, which cost Is. 4d. per yard, 
or a total cost of £4 4s., which included a gate 
and labour. The enclosed space is one-eighth 
of an acre, for which I pay £1 a year, and I 
have the option of taking in more meadow as I 
require it. As soon as my ground was safely 
enclosed from cattle I set about preparing my 
beds. The time of year was September, and I 
hastened to get things ready for planting my 
Roses in October. I decided to begin by only 
having a wide bed all along the two walls. 
This bed needed careful preparing. First, the 
turf was taken off in layers, then the soil 
trenched to a depth of 5 feet, tho turf laid 
Grass downwards in the trench, and the soil 
returned. I now left my lied alone to take care 
of itself, while I pored over lists and cata¬ 
logues. I wanted many different kinds, and 
yet I wanted several of each. Finally I 
selected the following— 

Climbers: Mrs. Paul, M. Niel, Bardou Job, 

<: ustave Regis, Duchess d'Auerstadt, Niphetos, 
L’Ideal, Kaiserin A. Victoria. Dwarf*, H.P. : 
Mrs. J. Laing, S. Marie Rodocanachi. Jhmrf 
H. Tens: Marquise Litta, Mrs. R. Garrett, 
C. Testout, Bessie Brown, W. F. Bennett, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. A. Guinoisseau. 
Dwarf Ttas: Bridesmaid, I. Pirola, Ernest 
Metz, Mme. Cusin, (2) M. Cochet, Jean Ducher, 
Mme. de Watteville, The Queen, Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, Beryl, Rubens, Papa Gontier, 
Goubault, Mrs. E. Mawley, Mme. Charles, F. 
Kruger, Dr. Grill, Perle des Jardins, Mme. 
Lambard, Enchantress, and Hon. E. Gifford. 

The above have all done well, very differently 
from a cheap two dozen I got as an experiment. 
They all died except four. Seven other Roses 

f iven me by friends bring my total up to fifty. 

Iy trees were all planted in November, also 
eighty Brier stocks, which were got for me by 
a labourer at one penny each. So sheltered is 
the position, and so mild the last winter, that, 
in spite of many gloomy predictions on the part 
of my neighbours, and some qualms on my own 
part, I dared to prune all my Roses tho second 
week in February. 1 have been rewarded, and 
I am safely into April with no harm done. My 
trees are full of leaves, and in most cases buds 
also. Last autumn 1 put manure round each 
tree—I have been told that I should have left 
this operation till spring, and my trees would 
have derived more benefit. 

This is the story of my commencement. 1 
have many plans in my head as I look at the 
green turf in the middle as yet untouched— 
Ians of pillar Roses and pergolas, of Rose 
edges and Roses on banks, and as to where I 
shall place that most necessary feature of a 
Rose-garden—a sundial. M. E. Brown. 

Devon. 


ROSES IN APRIL. 

Few gardeners, even the smallest, are without 
some of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses in June, 
but very few gardens possess them in April. 
Unfortunately, by most people who have small 
gardens, the idea of growing Roses in pots that 
will flower early is considered only in the light 
of an impossibility, yet this should not be so. 
No plants give so little trouble as Roses in pots 
if the right kinds are grown in the right way. 
The requirements of tho Hybrid Perpetual 
class are few—namely, plants on their own 
roots, some good loam and leaf-mould, and a 
house from which frost is excluded. No Roses 

S ive so little trouble as the stronger-growing 
[ybrid Perpetuals when grown on their own 
roots. They produce flowers on long stalks, 
which are delightful for cutting, and the blooms 


will last for a week in water in a cool room. Ot 
the Hybrid Perpetuals none is better for early 
work than Captain Hay ward, theflowersof which 
are large, of good substance, and excellent in 
form and colour. If the plants are to be grown 
from cuttings, these should be inserted in 
autumn in a cold-frame, and given sufficient 
covering to keep out frost aud protect them 
from the cold, cutting winds of early spring, 
but at times, when there i9 no danger of frost, 
they must he given abundance of air to prevent 
damping. If not grown from cuttings they 
should be purchased in 60 pots in autumn and 
planted at once into 5-inch pots in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand, with some 
well-decayed manure from an old hot-bed. 
They may be left in a cold-frame and given 
plenty of air till the new year, when they 
should be pruned and brought under glass. All 
that they require after this is careful watering 
and a dose of some fertiliser or liquid-manure 
now and again after the buds are formed. 
After flowering they should be left in the 
greenhouse till the end of May or early 
in June, when they may be stood in the 
open, exposed to full sunshine, on boards or 
ashes to exclude worms. They may be left in 
this position till the following December or 
January, wheu they should be pruned, repotted 
into 0 inch pots, using the same compost as 
before, and then brought under glass. With a 
little artificial heat, and given a fair average of 
bright, sunny weather, they will flower at the 
end of March or early in April, and each plant 
should carry from two to four blossoms in their 
first and second years, and still more as time 
goes on. Without any artificial heat, or if the 
weather is very cold and dull, they will flower 
somewhat later. Rose9 grown in this way 
have long stems, which will be found useful 
when the flowers are cut, or will furnish cut¬ 
tings for inserting in the autumn. Out of the 
twenty inserted on the 15th of November last, 
and taken from plants which flowered in April, 
11)02, but one has failed. The others are now 
throwing out healthy-looking shoots which give 
good promise for next spring. 

In this way a good stock of strong plants in 
small pots, which will take up little room, may 
soon be worked up, and the plants will furnish 
Roses at a time when they will be a welcome 
addition to the list of flowers to cut from, and 
are expensive to buy, and if these simple 
directions are followed, few people who have 
even a small greenhouse need be without Roses 
in April. T. C., St. Asaph. 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Rose Marechal Niel failing.— Can you inform 
me what is the cause of leave* dropping off a Man ;hal 
Niel Rose-tree planted in a cool greenhouse? There are 
pleuty of bud* which are opening slowly, and a great 
number of ant* running up and down the *tem. I enclose 
a few leaves for inspection. I may mention that a rain¬ 
water pipe runs through corner of bed where the tree is 
planted?—A. H. Hatch man. 

[The ants point to green-fly on the leaves, 
while we also found red-spider on those sent, 
showing that the atmosphere is too dry ami 
that the plant is dry at the roots. Give it a 
good soaking of water and a mulch of well- 
rotted dung, and fumigate. If this fails write 
again.] 

Rose Solell d’Or.— In your issue of October 18th, 
1902, the above Rose is mentioned favourably by “ Rosa." 
Would you kindly inform me to what class it belongs— 
whether it is double, sen i-double, or single, and what i* 
its shade of yellow?— C. F. Woolstun. 

[This Rose is the result of a cross between 
the double yellow Rosa lutea, known as Persian 
Yellow, and a Hybrid Perpetual, Antoine 
Ducher. It undoubtedly is the commence¬ 
ment of a new race. It partakes largely of the 
habit of Persian Yellow, but, unlike that 
variety, it produces some blossom in autumn, 
and though not really so perpetual as a Tea 
Rose, yet there is a very fair second crop of 
blossom. It is not an exhibitor’s Rose, the 
shape being somewhat irregular, but the 
glorious yellow colour, shading to reddish- 
yellow, flowers 3 inches to 4 inches across and 
very double, and which stand the sun well, 
combined with an extremely hardy nature, 
makes this a very useful addition to our 
gardens. To have this Rose in perfection it 
is best to allow the somewhat erect growths to 
remain almost unpruned, so that the plant 
grows into a large bush. It was raised by M. 
Pernet Ducher, to whom ve owe many of our 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATISES. 

ViGORors in growth, hardy, and of good con¬ 
stitution, Clematises are admirably adapted for 
running over arbours, old doorways, arches, 
etc. With a careful selection they may be had 
in flower from April until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. They are exceedingly free flowering, the 
colours being rich and varied, ranging from 
pure white to blue, through mauve, red, rose, 


i the old wood. It is in the pruning of Clematises 
that so many amateurs meet with only partial 
success. Before attempting to prune, it is 
absolutely necessary to know which section the 
varieties belong to, as the mistake frequently 
i occurs in dealing out the same kind of treat- 
i ment all round. This difficulty is easily sur- 
! mounted if the time of flowering is observed by 
the growei. All early - flowering varieties 
belong to the patens, florida, or lanuginosa 
I types. With these it is necessary to prune in 
Feoruary or early in March. All the very 


perfectly hardy, the plants are specially 
adapted for planting in sheltered positions or 
in corridors, and also produce beautiful effects 
grown in beds protected from severe spring 
Frosts. Miss Bateman is very hardy and free 
flowering; white with a cream band. The 
Queen, large deep puce, flushed with violet, is 
very distinct. Lady Alice Neville is a hand¬ 
some variety with large flowers ; pinkish lilac 
with pale mauve bars. Miss Crawshay bears 
pink flowers flushed with heliotrope. Albert 
l Victoria a first-rate’variety of good constitu- 



Clematis lanuginosa La France. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


crimson, etc. To do them justice rich soil is 
absolutely necessary. The soil which meets i 
their requirements best is composed of rich 
loam, with either a little chalk or lime-rubbish 
mixed with it. Good drainage is of great 
importance, as the Clematis detests a heavy ' 
stagnant, cold soil. Good mulchings of half- 
rotten manure should be given occasionally, 
which may be forked (not dug) into the soil ! 
early in spring. Water must be freely given 
during dry weather, and manure-water occa¬ 
sionally will be of immenso benefit to them. 
For general purposes the Clematis is divided 
into two sections : (1), thope^vhich flowet on 
the young ^ood, -and (2) t^se ^ 


weak and part of the old flowering wood 
should be taken away, and only the vigorous, 
well-ripened growths should be trained in for 
flowering. 

With the Jackmani and Viticella types the 
pruning must be more severe, and should be 
performed early in November, cutting down 
the whole of the wood to within C inches or 
9 inches of the soil. 

The names of a few of the best varieties for 
ordinary positions, placed in their proper 
sections, may be of some service to readers of 
Gardening. In the 

Patens varieties the flowers are above the 
average size and delicately coloured. Though 


tion, lilac, with lighter bars. Edith .Tackm&n 
has very large flowers, white, shaded with 
delicate pink ; a choice variety. Lord Derby, 
large, bluish-mauve, has conspicuous reddish- 
purple anthers. Lord Londesborough bears 
very large, deep mauve flowers with a purplish- 
red band. Mrs. Quilter is a very profuse 
bloomer, the flowers pure white, of good form 
and substance. Fair Rosamond is light blue, 
red bar. In the 

Florida varieties the flowers are double or 
semi-double, and although they thrive out-of- 
doors they are seen to better? advantage when 
grown in pots for conservatory decoration. 
A selection tfLthe' best varieiiesshbujld nchido 
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the sweet-scented variety named Duchess of 
Edinburgh. The flowers are very large and 
pure white. J. G. Veitch, light blue ; Coun¬ 
tess of Lovelace, large bluish-lilac coloured 
flowers, with yellow anthers; Mrs. G. M. 
Innes, large lavender-blue; Elaine, violet, 
flushed with purple ; and Belle of Woking, pale 
heliotrope, all deservp a place. Lucy Le- 
moine is pure white, with conspicuous yellow 
anthers. 

Lamginosa varieties. —All the varieties 
mentioned under this heading thrive wherever 
the patens varieties succeed. The flowers are 
very large, and the section is a valuable one. 
It contains many good things, but the under¬ 
mentioned are perhaps the best of them : 
William Kennett has deep lavender flowers. 
Grand Duchess has large bluish-white flowers, 
slightly edged with rose. Blue Gem is one 
of the best; its flowers are pale blue in a young 
state, changing to satin-mauve with age. 
Lanuginosa is a capital sort, with extra large 
pale lavender-coloured flowers. Beauty of 
Worcester is another fine variety, with flowers 
of a bluish-violet shade. Fairy Queen, soft 
pink, with deeper bars, is very distinct. Lady 
Caroline Neville, French white, with mauve 
bars, is distinct and free flowering. The Shah 
is a vigorous grower, with bold flowers, colour 
deep lavender, changing to lilac. La France 
(figured to-day) has deep violet purple flowers, 
with dark anthers. 

Jackmani varieties. —The varieties men¬ 
tioned in this group, the hardiest and most 
profuse bloomers of the family, succeed well in 
nearly all positions. Guiding Star, large 
purple, shaded crimson ; Tunbridgensis, very 
large and free flowering, dark blue, shaded 
with purple; Lilacina floribunda, pale lilac, 
with deep veins ; Jackmani, now so well known; 
.Tackmani alba ; magnifies, large reddish-purple 
flowers ; Star of India, puce, with red bars; Mrs. 
Baron Vaillard, lilac-rose flowers; GipsyQueen, 
a strong-growing form with rich velvety-purple 
flowers ; and Mme. Edouard Andre, bright red 
flowers of a velvety shade, are the finest in 
this section. 

V ITICELLA section. —The varieties in this 
section bloom at about the same time as those 
in the Jackmani class, and are valuable on 
account of the long time they continue in 
beauty. Among the best may be mentioned 
Thomas Moore, purplish-violet; Mrs. James 
Bateman, pale lavender, streaked with a 
deeper shade ; rubra, crimson purple ; Earl of 
Beaconsfiold, with large rosy-purple flowers ; 
and Hendersoni, with bluish-purple flowers. 

Viorna section. —Of this section the best 
known is C. coccinea, which grows some 0 feet 
to Id feet high, and, as a rule, in this country 
dies back to the ground in winter. In C. 
coccinea the flowers vary in colour from rosy- 
carmine to scarlet, swollen at the base but 
narrow towards the top, where the tips of the 
four sepals are recurved. The sepals are very 
thick and leathery, and over an inch long. 
Various hybrids have been raised by crossing 
this and other species, the best of these being 
Duchess of Albany, bright pink down the 
centre and lilac-pink round the margin ; 
Duchess of York, pale blush-pink, deeper in 
the centre of each petal; and Grace Darling, 
rosy-carmine. 

WEEDS ON WALKS AND DRIVES. 

As a constant reader of Gardrnino Illi'-strathd I be# to 
ask you if you would publish a prescription for a pood 
weed killer, not difficult to mix, and inexpensive?—A. O. 
Brrtik. 

[Arsenic is the substance employed, in con¬ 
junction with common soda; the former can 
be had from wholesale druggists in not less 
than 1 cwt. kegs. This quantity of arsenic 
requires 2 cwt. of soda to make it perfectly 
soluble on account of its hard and heavy 
nature; 1 lb. of arsenic and 2 lb. of soda are 
sufficient for 10 gallons of water ready for use, 
the arsenic to be mixed in cold water and 
boiled in an ordinary domestic copper. In¬ 
stead, however, of preparing it in this way, I 
complete the hundredweight in two boilings, 
so as to economise time and fuel, and when the 
half hundredweight is mixed in about 8 or 10 
gallons of cold water and is brought to boiling 
point, another similar quantity of water is 
ured in to prepare it for the soda, this being 
iled again. It is then ready for use, and for 
convenience a petroleum cask is brought into 

Digitis : by CjlOOQlC 


use for conveyance to where it is to be applied 
in a diluted state. If 40 gallons be thus 
made from the quantities named of arsenic and 
soda, less than a pint will be required for each 
3 gallon potful of clear water, but there is 
economy in the end in putting it on somewhat 
strongor than this, because its effects will be 
more lasting. I have a copper boiler erected 
expressly for the purpose in question, and use 
it for nothing else, the deadly nature of the 
weed killer making it risky to omploy it for 
auy other purpose. Too much care cannot be 
taken in the smallest detail, although when the 
nature of the substance is fully understood 
carelessness is not likely to assert itself; still, 
too much stress cannot be laid on the import¬ 
ance of being cautious. As far as it is possible to 
do so, settled weather ought to be chosen for 
its application, or much of its destructiv e p ro- 
perties will be washed into the drains. With 
bright weather the weeds soon show signs of 
decay, Plantains, Dandelions, and other broad¬ 
leaved weeds being the first to succumb. The 
fourth day will determine whether it ha9 taken 
effect, no matter in how bad a state the walk 
or road may be, and once the weeds are dead 
no more will grow for a space of twelve months 
—that is, if tne solution is put on in suitable 
weather, and of proper strength.—W.] 

- For killing weeds on roads, you would 

findthefollowing efficacious—viz., white arsenic 
1 lb., sulphate of copper 1 lb., common 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt 1 pint. Water 
to 5 gallons. Boil until dissolved, and decant 
the clear liquor. Mix 1 gallon with 23 gallons 
water, and apply with an ordinary rosed water¬ 
ing pot in sufficient quantity to go to the roots 
of tne weeds. It is best applied when the 
ground is damp, but not wet.—P. 

- I am told the best and most harmless 

weed killer is a mixture of one part crude 
carbolic to eight or ton of water. Is it as effec¬ 
tive as the ordinary weed killer? I shall try it 
when next I have to do the walks, but should 
like to know if it would have as good results as 
the ordinary weed killer, with which I have 
always been most satisfied?—P oppy. 

HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

The mild weather of the past few weeks has 
forwarded the growth of many of the occupants 
of these borders, with the result that a general 
overhauling had to be done without further 
delay. This latter proceeding is absolutely 
necessary if the best results are looked for, as 
there are so many herbaceous plants which, if 
left undisturbed year after year, encroach upon 
and eventually smother out the more slowly 
or weaker growing subjects. Thi9 i9 the case 
with all such coarse and rampant growing 
things as Sunflowers. Starworts, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, 
Golden Rods, the tall growing Heleniums, and 
many others. The best way with all of these 
is to curtail them by digging out all growths 
extending beyond a certain limit the one 
season, and then to lift and divide them the 
next. The wisdom of such a proceeding is 
obvious, as by its adoption the plants are 
then maintained in a healthy and vigorous con¬ 
dition. When lifting and division are neglected, 
and the old stool9 left to occupy the same site 
for several seasons in succession, the centre of 
each clump becomes much congested and worn 
out, and it is only the outer growths that give 
any returns, and that of indifferent quality. 
It is true this method entails more labour, and 
will not be pleasant reading to all who think 
that once this class of plant is established no 
further attention beyond staking and keeping 
them tidy is necessary, but it will not debar 
all those who take an interest in and keenly 
enjoy the pleasures which a well cultivated 
border affords from adopting it, for, after all, 
the little extra labour that is involved is more 
than compensated for by the superiority of the 
flowers produced hereafter. 

The tall-growing Phloxes do best treated 
in much the same way—that is to say, they 
should be lifted every other year, and then 
plant the young, vigorous growth, situated on 
the outside of the stools only. Another excel¬ 
lent way of dealing with them is to raise fresh 
stock each autumn from cuttings, and to grow 
the resulting plants in nursery beds the 
following summer. These make fine clump3 
for transferring to the borders in the autumn 


of the same season, and produce flowers of 
the very best description the next summer. 
Pentstemons should also be propagated afresh 
every autumn, and planted where they are to 
flower in the following spring. There are also 
many other plants usually grown in these 
borders which need to be lifted and divided 
biennially, but the exigencies of space forbid 
their enumeration. 

Another matter more often observed in the 
breach than in the rule is neglecting to afford 
manure to these borders. The majority of 
herbaceous plants are gross feeders, and 
quickly extract all nutriment present in the 
soil in which they are planted. I favour a 
.dressing of well-rotted manure, such as that 
obtained from an old hot-bed, being given 
every spring so soon as the plants have been 
looked to and put in order as advised. This 
should be buried just under the surface, a 
five-tined digging fork being better than a 
spade to employ tor the purpose, as the soil, if 
at all stiff and adhesive, or compacted from so 
frequently passing to and fro over it, can be 
the better broken up and divided by its aid. 
Great care must, as a mattor of course, be taken 
to see that the digging is done in such a manner 
that the roots of the various subjects are not 
injured, and the locality of Liliums, and other 
things not vet, or only just showing through 
the soil, should be marked beforehand by 
placing a short stake to indicate the exact 
spot, and low-growing subjects growing at the 
extreme edge of the border should be disturbed 
as little as possible. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Polyanthuses changing.— About twenty years 
ago, when living at Dulwich, 1 planted some roots of 
Polyanthus. The next year, and every succeeding year, 
they have bloomed as ordinary yellow Primroses. As they 
increased I divided the roots, and when after sixteen years I 
moved to Harrow-on-the-Hill, they still flowered as Prim¬ 
roses. I should have thought nothin* of this, but that 
now having just moved here (Herts.) I am surprised to see 
them revert to Polyanthus again. Surely this is excep¬ 
tional after this lapse of time, and I thought same might 
be of interest to you. Can you account for it? It cannot 
be the change of soil, etc., as they already had one shift 
which had no effect on them.— F. Whits. 

[It is quite a common occurrence for Prim¬ 
rose flowers first to appear, to be followed by 
those of the Polyanthus, on a given plant, but 
for the entire change after so long a time is 
another matter. Are you quite sure of your 
plants—that is, did you flower them as Poly¬ 
anthus and observe no Primrose flowers in 
the first planting? If the facts are as you 
state them, it is certainly interesting after so 
long a time for a change so absolute to take 
place. J 

The Crowded Pink (Dianthus aggregatus),— I 
And the following description of a plant called Dianthua 
aggregatus, or the Crowded Pink, in “The Ladies’ Flower 
Garden of Ornamental Perennials,' with coloured plates 
by Mrs. Loudon. As I cannot find it in any catalogue I 
should be very much obliged if you could give me any 
information about it? “This splendid species is closely 
allied to the Sweet William, but the bracts or calycine 
scales are broader and more erect, so that they have 
not the same bristly or fringed appearance. The flowers 
are very large and of a most brilliant scarlet—so daz- 
z ing, indeed, as to be almost painful to look at in the 
sunshine. The native country and year of introduction 
of-the plant are unknown, but it does not appear to be 
either a hybrid or variety of the Sweet William. It is 
quite hardy in British gardens, and is a perennial, 
lasting several years in a light sandy soil, and it is propa¬ 
gated by layers or pipings, as it rarely ripens seed."— 
Lilac. 

[We doubt very much if the plant to which 
you refer is in general cultivation, and the 
description given certainly does not agree with 
the usual text books. Your description would 
more nearly agree with D. cruentus or D. 
atro-ruben9 for colour, but these seed freely. 
D. aggregatus (Poir) is said to be pink-flowered, 
a native of Siberia, and introduced to cultiva¬ 
tion in 1817. Enquire of Mr. Thomson, 3eed 
merchant, Ipswich, who may have seeds.] • 
The Crown Imperials (Fritillaria im- 
perialis) and the recent severe frosts. 
—For the last month these stately-looking 
plants have made wonderful progress, and 
during Easter a few clump9 in my garden were 
greatly admired by all who saw them. For 
several years they have been a very welcome 
feature. The display this season has been cut 
short by the severe frosts. On the night of 
April 15-1(5 the growths were absolutely crip¬ 
pled, and the flowers are now bleached and 
spoilt, and the display brought to a premature 
conclusion. I have never seen anything like it 
--vP., ^yCjRANE, Hi^i^(^ c N 
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NARCISSUS MME. PLEMP. 

Is so far as size is concerned, this is a noble 
Daffodil of the bicolor section, to which also 
belong not a few of the choicest members of the 


race. The chief feature of the variety is the 
huge trumjMit or crown, which, with its amply 
frilled margin, renders it most conspicuous. In 
its great size and length, and not less the large 
expanse of the rim ot the crown, 
it is a telling flower, leaning a 
little to the side of coarseness 
rather than beauty or refinement 
of the first water. Had this large 
and vigorous kind the refinement 
of, say, Mrs. Walter Ware, for 
example, or the purity of the 
well-known Horsfieldi, a greater 
value would attach to it. As it 
is, however, it is one of the boldest 
of the bicolor class, and a good 
doer. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration clearly sets forth the fine 
size that is reached by this kind, 
not only in the trumpet, which is 
a rich yellow, but equally the peri¬ 
anth segments. These latter are 
lioth broad and long, and being 
of good suInstance the variety may 
well be counter! one of the best 
additions to the set. Of its cul¬ 
ture nothing need be said, as ull 
these varieties are quite at home 
in any good loamy soil. In its 
flowering it is a mid-season kind. 

Those who appreciate bold and 
handsome flowers out of season 
should cultivate single bulbs of 
this in fl inch pots, not with a 
view to forcing, but of bringing 
them into bloom, say, three or 
four weeks in advance of the natu¬ 
ral time. This much may >>e 
accomplished in a cold-house or 
very cool conservatory with hut 
little or no injury to the bulb. In 
this way all the purity of the 
bloom is seen at its best. 


is a fine subject to grow in such situations, but | 
being a more rampant grower than the single 
w hite variety, a position must be accorded it 
where tho plant can grow and spread at will, a 
suitable spot being wmere it can hang over and 
drape the face of a 
mass of rock. It is 
easily propagated by 
division after theflower- 
ing season is over, and 
a good stock can bo 
raised with little diffi¬ 
culty from one healthy 
plant to start with.— 
A. W. 

CHINESE PINK 

( DIA N TH rs SINK NS IS). 

This species has given 
rise to a beautiful race 
of flowers. It is an 
annual, biennial, or 
perennial, according to 
the way it is sown and 
grown. If sown early, 
the plants will flower 
the first year ; if late, 
the second. On dry 
soils, and if tho winters 
be mild, it will live for 
two or three years. Tho 
varieties, both single 
and double, now very 
numerousand beautiful, 
may be classed under 
1). Heddewigi and 1). 
laciniatus. The forms 
of 1). Heddewigi, the 
Japanese variety, are 
dwarf and very hand¬ 
some, while there are 
alsothe double-flowered 
forms of it, particularly 
diadematup, the flowers 
of which are large and 
double. The laciniated 
section has the petals 
very deeply cut into a fine fringe, and of this 
class there are also double-flowered forms. 
The colours of both are much varied, including 
striped crimson and white sorts. There i9 a 


Sow under glass in February, with very little 
or no bottom-heat; give air freely during open 
weather, and plant out in April in well-culti¬ 
vated soil, which need not be rich. Place tho 
plants from 9 inches to 12 inches apart each 
way, and they will form compact tufts, which 
will be covered with blossom. Encourage the 
formation and growth of laterals by pinching 
off decayed flowers, and the result w'.li be a 
mass of blossom through the whole summer, 
probably till November. Some sow the seeds 
in autumn, and winter the young growing 
plants in frames or under hand-glasses, harden 
ing them off by degrees in the spring, until 
they have become fully established. These 
Pinks are admirable for the flower garden, 
either in beds by themselves, mixed, or in 
decided colours ; they may be w ell used with 
taller plants of a different character dotted 
sparsely among them. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bunch Primroses. As I know' that you 
like to see new or rare plants, I am sending 
some flowers of a seedling Primrose Polyan¬ 
thus. I had some very much larger flowers 
last week than these I now send to you. The 
plant is evidently a cross between a blood-red 
(self-coloured) Polyanthus and a Primrose. I 
potted eight of the seedlings, and they are 
all definite in form and colour. Some of the 
plants—not all first throw out Primrose 
flowers, and then flower as a Polyanthus. Of 
course, 1 do not know if you will think them 
anything out of the ordinary, but I have not 
seen any quite like them for size and colour. 
—Bertram Luabd-Selby. 

[Colour is distinct, but there are now many 
fine varieties of the Bunch Primrose, all oi 
which are easily obtainable.— Ed.] 

Garden edgings. -I notice that on page 
619 “ IX” objects to the use of flowering 

plants as edgings for garden paths, and 
advocates instead turf, Box, and Ivy. To 
my mind there are great objections to all 
three. In the first placq all are unpleasantly 
formal, especially the closely-clipped Box. A 
narrow Grass verge is generally rendered 
unsightly by being walked upon both by 
gardeners during their work and by visitors 
and others in order to obtain a closer view 


Chinese Pinks. 


E. J. 


Double White Arabia —This is now in 
ill bloom and showing to groat advantage on 
ie rockery, the loog spikes of bloom and the 


mble rosette - like flowers presentin 
»pearance of winiature/TeB-week Str- 1 

Digitized b- r 


the 

..It 

[e 


dwarf class (nariU9), growing about 6 inches of the flowers. On a lawn it is different, for 
high, that is very desirable, but not so useful for thero footsteps rarely follow the same track 
cuttingfromasthetallervarietie 9 . Twobeautiful twice. If edged with shears once in two 
and distinct selected sorts, Crimson Bello and weeks, as recommended %y “D., the flowers 
Eastern Queen, are among the best varieties. , nearc^fcj the margin, -necessarily kept -to 
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an inartistic straight line. The most attrac¬ 
tive edging is undoubtedly of the kind pour- 
trayed on page 621, where rough stones are 
sunk to half their depth along the margin of 
the bed, and flowering plants of lowly growth, 
which soon hide them, and here and there 
spread over the path edge, are planted 
immediately behind them. A search for slugs 
and snails is far more easilj' made by lifting 
the overhanging growths of these plants than 
when the pests are ensconced among the wiry 
stems of a Box edging, or the intricate wiry 
trails of Ivy. As to the trouble given by the 
withering blossoms of flowering edging plants, 
a lady with a pair of scissors and a basket will 
find the task of removing them an occupation 
none too lengthy or laborious. —S. W. F. 

Campanulas from seed.— When one 
1 alks about increasing the stock of Campanulas, 
it. is the old method by division of roots that is 
generally practised, but it Is not the only way, 
neither is it always the safest, for, as is known, 
dividing the roots may either be done in the 


will ensure one having plent}’of plants another 
year. I know nymy people w’ho admit the 
principle in regard to sowing Canterbury 
Bells, but who somehow, when the other forms 
j of Campanulas are mentioned, think that only 
established plants are satisfactory, but from 
seed sown as indicated they may bo increased 
quite easily.— Townsman. 

Romneya Coulterl. —This plant, con¬ 
cerning which a correspondent asks for infor¬ 
mation on page 608, Vol. XXIV., is very 
erratic in its behaviour. It may succeed 
admirably and, on the other hand, it may 
absolutely refuse to become established. In 
one Cornish garden that I know it grows like 
a weed, and although it generally resents dis¬ 
turbance to such an extent that it often dies 
after removal, largo clumps can be moved from 
place to place in this garden without showing 
any symptoms of suffering from the shift. In 
another garden only a few miles distant it has 
been found impossible to establish the Romneya, 

! and though several have been planted all have 


Twenty seeds, although capable of making a 
fine display, are an insufficient quantity for 
many growers, and to such the propagation 
of these highly-priced sorts from cuttings 
has a great many advantages. In gentle 
bottom-heat the seeds will be well through the 
soil within a week, and before another week 
has elapsed each seedling will provide a beauti¬ 
ful cutting. The cutting should be rather more 
than 2 inches long, cut through immediately 
below a joint, and dibbled into some light and 
sandy soil. If placed in a propagating frame, 
these cuttings will soon root, and when they 
have grown sufficiently they may in turn be 
topped and treated as were the original plants. 
Tho plants, after being topped for cuttmg9, if 
not cut down too low, will break away again, 
and in this way the stock of a novelty may be 
increased very considerably the first season.— 
I). B. Crane. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SFaLECT kinds of greenhouse 
ASPARAGUS. 

There are a great many different kinds of 
Asparagus, the majority of them being natives 
of South Africa, but it is only within the last 
twenty years or thereabouts that they have 
made headway. The introduction of Asparagus 
plumosus in 1876, and its variety nanus four 
years later, first directed the attention of the 
public to the great beauty of these charming 
plants, and the fact that most of them are 
amenable to simple modes of cultivation led to 
their* being largely grown. The best known 
kind is undoubtedly 

Asparagus plumosus, which is often met 
with under the name of the Asparagus Fern, 
though it really has nothing to do with the 
Fern family. The slender wiry shoots are 
clothed with delicate hair-like leaves, of a 
bright green colour. It is valuable for cutting, 
as the sprays remain fresh and bright a con¬ 
siderable time, added to which it forms an 
effective pot plant, and when growing freely 
develops a climbing habit, when it nas few 
equals for draping a rafter in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse. There are now several 
varieties in cultivation, the most popular being 

A. plumosus nanus, which is altogether of a 
looser style of growth, while the branches are 
disposed in a flattened frond-like manner. It 
is now' a greater favourite than A. plumosus 
itself, but it took some years to attain that 
position, for it cannot be increased from cut¬ 
tings, hence it could not be obtained in qu&n 
tity till the plants w’ere large enough to hear 
seed, which they do readily when once 
established. It makes a very handsome pot 
plant of symmetrical shape. 

A. plumosus cristatus.— A curious form, in 
which all tho branches are terminated by a 
tassel-like cluster of branchlets and leaves, 
after the manner of some of the crested Ferns. 

A. plumosus Sanderi. —A tall, vigorous- 
growing variety, with long leaves more or less 
tufted on the branches. 

A. plumosus tenuissimus, more generally 
known as A. tenuissimus, is as free in growth 
as A. plumosus, but it is readily distinguished 
therefrom by the extreme slenderness of the 
foliage, which is of a lighter green than that 
of the type. So delicate is it that when 
treated as a climber, for which it is well suited,, 
it presents after being syringed the appearance 
of a cloud of mist, caused by the myriads of 
tiny drops hanging on the delicate foliage. 

A. Sprengeri. —It is only within the last 
ten or a dozen years that this species has 
become known, and now it is a near rival of 
A. plumosus. For suspended baskets it is well 
suited, as the shoots hang down for a con 
siderable distance and are freely clothed with 
bright, shining green leaves about an inch long 
and the twelfth of an inch in width. This 
species is more robust than A. plumosus, hence 
it may be often grown where the other does not 
flourish. A. Sprengeri does well treated as a 
window'-plant. There are two varieties— 
compactus, which is altogether more dense- 
growing than the type, and variegatus, w’hose 
leaves are striped with white. 

A. retrofractus arboreus. —In a small 
state this is,,* very pretty pot plant, but 
with age it develops a climbing habit, the 
stems then being hard and light in 
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Asparagus plumosus nanus. From a photograph by Mr. Ohas. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 


autumn or spring; but often the work is left died. It has been known to succeed in the 
until March or April, and then it is sometimes open unprotected as far north as Scotland, and 
found that the old clumps have suffered may often be seen in a flourishing condition in 
during the winter, and are scarcely worth soils of diverse nature, so that there is nothing 
parting. Seed sowing is another method, and to prevent it answering in “ Romneya’s ’ 
one that has its good points, for very frequently garden, the soil of which is evidently good 
the strongest plants are those reared from and the temperature exceptionally mild, 
seed. As a garden plant the Campanula ranks However, this can only be proved by experi- 
in high estimation with many, and those who mont. The Romneya sometimes makes ram- 
wish to add to their stock may sow’ seed in pant growth, and in one case that I know of, 
April in the open. A bed of light soil should where it w r as planted at the side of a small bed 

be prepared, and the seeds should be sown of dwarf shrubs, it has sent up shoots over the 

thinly. After the seedlings have advanced entire surface, so that its flowering growths 
well into their second leaf, they will need tower every where over the heads of the original 
pricking out on a sunny border in good soil, occupants.—S. W. F. 

and tow’ards the beginning of October they Sweet Peas from cuttings.— It is not 

will be ready for shifting to the place where generally know n that Sweet Peas may be 

they are roquired to bloom. That popular propagated from cuttings. Only in the case 
sort, C. isopnylla, so much used for hanging of newer introductions has propagation by 
baskets ; carpatica, valued for the rock garden ; cuttings any real advantage. Each spring the 
ca?spitosa (the tufted Hairbell), useful where Sweet Pea specialist makes a practico of dis- 
room can be found for plants that ramble ; tributing a few novelties, afad these new'er 
Medium (the w’ell-knownCanterbury Bell), and sorts are usually sought for most eagerly by 
pyramidalis (the Steeple Bell-flower), so often the enthusiastic growers. Some ten or twenty 
met w ith in gardens, may all be propagated —more or less—seeds are sold in each packet, 
from seed, and a fesTpSnci expenddu .jiist now* and for this a good price has to be paid. 
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colour. The leaves are from inches to 
'1 inches long, of a clear bright green tint, and 
disposed in tufts on the minor branchlets. 
This peculiar tufted character forms a notable 
feature of the Asparagus in question. 


Schubert La gmudiflom. 


A. dectmbens (known also as A. crispus) is 
one of the oldest South African species, and it 
is also one of the most difficult to grow well. 
It forms a mass of fleshy tuberous roots, from 
whence are pushed up slender thread-like 
shoots of annual duration. The leaves are of a 
pleasing tint of glaucous green. This is best 
fitted for growing in a suspended pot or basket. 

A. mvriocladus.— This, the latest addition 
to the ornamental forms of Asparagus, was 
given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society last year. It is somewhat 
like a small form of A. retrofractus arboreus, 
above alluded to. In A. myriocladus, however, 
the hair-like dark green leaves are about half 
an inch long, and crowded towards the ends of 
the shoots, thus imparting to them a curious 
rounded character. This feature does not in 
any way detract from the graceful arrangement 
oi the branches, which are disposed in an 
exceedingly pleasing manner. It forms pretty 
specimens in 5 inch pots, but with age will 
probably develop a climbing stem. 

A. scan dens. — A free-growing climbing 
plant, which is well adapted for furnishing a 
screen or pillar up to a height of 10 feet to 
12 feet. The leaves are not so light and elegant 
as those of A. plumosus, being, in fact, more 
like those of A. Sprengeri. In A. scandens the 
leaves are from a half to three quarters of an 
inch in length, somewhat curved, and of a very 
bright green colour. They are mostly borne 
in two opposite rows, which, being arranged 
nearly on one plane, give the branchlets a 
flattened frond-like appearance. The climbing 
stems are numerous and well furnished with 
foliage ; consequently, if trained to a pillar, 
they soon form a dense mass. 

A. scandens deflexus.— Though regarded 
as but a variety of A. scandens, this is totally 
distinct therefrom, the leaves being smaller 
and firmer in texture, while deflexus is also 
notable by reason of the peculiar zig zag 
.arrangement of the shoots. Grown in sus¬ 
pends! baskets the shoots hang down a yard 
or more, forming at their best a cloud-like 
mass of bright green foliage, which is in 
autumn lit up with bright red berries. It is 
more generally known in gardens as A. 
deflexus. While the more ornamental forms 
oi Asparagus are those above detailed, there 
yet remains to mention one^j^mt, 
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Asparagus medeoloides, which is now 
included in the genus. This is the pretty 
climber popularly known as Smilax, and whose 
botanical name for so many years was Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides, but botanists now tell 
U3 it must for the future be 
known under the above name. 
It is, however, far easier to 
change a name than to secure 
its universal adoption. 

Propagation and culture. 
—All the forms of Asparagus 
here enumerated may be propa¬ 
gated to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent by division. A. plumosus, 
especially the variety tenuissi- 
mus, strikes readily if the 
points of the shoots, from 2 
inches to 3 inches in length, 
are dibbled into well drained 
pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating-case, 
where there is a gentle bottom- 
heat. Apart from these modes 
of increase seed is often avail¬ 
able, and if sown when ripe, 
which will be known by the 
berries commencing to shrivel 
and dropping from the plant, 
they will, as a rule, soon ger¬ 
minate. The seed must be 
cleaned from the pulp previous 
to sowing. The seed germi¬ 
nates more quickly and the 
young plants make more rapid 
progress if given the tempera¬ 
ture of a stove during their 
earlier stages, but at the same 
time this additional heat is not 
absolutely necessary. The soil 
best suited for sowing the seed 
and also for the young plants 
is equal parts of loam and peat 
or leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of silver-sand, but 
as they grow larger a stronger soil is neces¬ 
sary. Two parts loam to one part each of 
peat or leaf-mould, and well-decayed manure, 
with a litt’e sind, will then suit them well. 


SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

This Brazilian climber is a good companion to 
the Stephanotis, and the trusses of flowers are 
also somewhat similar in appearance, but the 
individual blooms are rather larger in size. It 
is an easily cultivated plant, and has one 
advantage over the Stephanotis in that it can 
be grown in much less space, a fact which 
should not be lost sight of where trellising in 
the stove is restricted. The Schubertia under 
notice can also be grown in a pot and trained to 
a balloon or columnar-shaped wire trellis, when 
it forms a fine object when in bloom in the late 
summer months. It succeeds well under the 
same treatment that the other denizens of 
the stove receive, as regards temperature, 
syringing, and shading, and, with respect to 
compost, fibrous peat with a fair addition of 
coarse silver-sand answers admirably. The 
pots should be well drained, and borders also, 
when planting out is pursued, as the roots 
require an abundance of moisture when the 
plants are in full growth. During the winter 
months much less water at the roots is 
required, as the plant should then be resting, 
and the conditions that usually prevail in tne 
stove at that season of the year, with respect 
to temperature, syringing, and other routine 
matters, just suit the Schubertia. To sum up, 
much the same treatment that is accorded the 
Stephanotis answers for this plant, and, like 
the latter, it is also subject to attacks of 
mealy-bug. XL All insecticide, used at the 
strength recommended for killing this insect, 
is a safe and useful antidote, and a weak 
solution occasionally syringed over the plant 
previous to and after the flowering period is 
passed will keep it in check ; in fact, any 
plant liable to be infested with this trouble¬ 
some pest may be kept clean if syringed 
periodically with it, thus acting on the prin¬ 
ciple that “ prevention is better than cure.’’ 

_ A. W. 

A USEFUL EDGING PLANT-ISOLEPIS 
GRACILIS. 

This beautiful and well-known ornamental 
Grass comes from New Holland, and in the 


A useful edjfiny plant for the greenhouse—Iswlcpia graeilis. 


Gougle 


Y\ hen in pots these should be well drained, as 
all these forms of Asparagus need plenty of 
water when growing freely, yet at the same 
time stagnant moisture is very injurious. T. 


greenhouse as an edging is one of the most 
useful plants one can have. It thrives in any 
kind of fairly open toil, and is easily increased 
by division—a plant in a^-inch pojtj may h©- 
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divided into pieces more or less at discretion. 
Division is best carried out in the spring beforo 
growth begins. A few roots should be secured 
to each piece, and the divisions should be 
planted separately into small pots. Drain the 
pots well, and mix with the soil a good deal of 
sand. Water well when first potted, and keep 
close in a temperature of about 50 degs. by 
night, shading during the day when the 
weather is bright. When in free growth 
plenty of water is necessary. More root-room 
should be given as may be necessary, plants in 
G-inch pots being sufficiently large. After the 
plants have become well established they may 
be transferred to the greenhouse, when in com¬ 
pany with Panicum variegatum this Isolepis 
makes a very handsome edging, the green 
grassy leafage bringing out the variegation in 
the Panicum. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis indivisa lobata.— The subject of this 
note la a fine climber to grow under the ridge of a 
greenhouse when the latter is a span-roofed structure, or 
it may be used to clothe a trellis fixed under the roof of a 
lean-to. In such positions it will succeed and flower 
most freely, as the wood always gets thoroughly ripened. 
The long sprays, carrying as they do considerably over a 
dozen flowers each, are of great value where much deco¬ 
ration is carried out, and if not required for cutting they 
are most ornamental as seen growing.—A. W. 

Freesias in bloom.— These beautiful 
and delightfully scented flowers can be 
easily grown. The bulbs, shown in the photo¬ 
graph I send you, were potted in a mixture of 
garden soil, leaf-soil, and sand, equal parts, and 
u liberal addition of well-rotted manure. They 
were kept close to the glass in a cold-house, no 
heat except an oil-lamp on frosty nights, well 
watered, and produced strong, sturdy spikes 
full of flowers on stiff', wiry stems and thrown 
up well above the leaves. A most important 
point is keeping the pots near the glass after 
flowering to ensure the proper ripening of tho 
bulbs.—G. E. Browne, The. Albany , Monka- 
toirn , Dublin. [The photograph, we regret, is 
not clear enough for reproduction.— Ed ] 

Sour soil.— Your paper is the very greatest help to 
me, but I want an answer, please, to this question. What 
is the cause of soil in a pot being sour? And how can 
one at once detect that soil is eour? Why I ask is that a 
gardener said the soil round some Arums was “ sour—too 
much water," he said. But Arums may stand in water. 
Books recommend the pots being in a saucer of water. 
Then “sour” must mean more than too much water. The 
soil in question was good turfy loam that had been lying 
by, turned, etc., for two years.—M. K. C. 

[The cause of soil in pots turning sour is an 
excess of stagnant moisture. Nothing brings 
about this state of things so quickly as stand¬ 
ing pots in saucers of water. The Arum Lily, 
for instance, if in small pots may be treated in 
this way ju9t as the flow ers are developing, but 
after the blooms are past the saucers snould be 
taken away. In the extreme West of England 
the Arum Lily will flourish out-of-doors in 
boggy places, but the soil is never in that 
stagnant state known to the gardener as sour. 
In the case of plants in pots which are not 
properly drained, and to which too much water 
is given, the soil partially ferments, becomes 
decomposed, and has an unpleasant smell, 
which is well expressed by the word sour. In 
such as this, few', if any, healthy roots are to be 
found. In asking a query kindly write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Azalea mollis blooms falling. — I shall be much 
ob.igtd if you can tell me the cause of the blooms of 
Azalea'mollis falling just before they expand? I have 
several which were imported this year—plants full of bud 
and most promising. All went well with them until the 
blooms began to expand, or were just going to do so, when 
in nearly all the plants they began to fall. I cannot see 
that they have been neglected in any way. They have 
baen in a greenhouse heated by hot water, though recently 
no fire has been required, temperature r>0 degs. at night 
till the last few days, when it has gone to 40 degs. The 
blossoms began to fall before this ; besides, of course, that 

emperature would not hurt them.—II. G., Bideford. 

[Your Azaleas have certainly received a severe 
check of some kind to cause the blossoms to 
fall in the manner described. It is impossible 
t d say the cause of the check, and perhaps it 
h ippened before the plants came into your 
p jssession—if, for instance, they were allowed 
t) lie about so that the roots got very dry, 
t ley would certainly drop as you state. You 
d > not say when you received the plants or how 
they have been treated, except as concerns 
the temperature of the greenhouse, with which 
no exception can be taken. In the case of 
Azalea mollis intended for flowering in pots 
we have many time* emphasised* the fact that 
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the earlier in the season they are potted the 
bettor will be tho display of blossoms. The 
plants sent here from abroad reach this country 
by the middle of November, and the greatest 
measure of success is attained if they are 
potted as soon as possible aftor that time, 
plunged in some Cocoa-nut refuso outdoors, and 
watered when necessary till they are taken into 
the greenhouse. After this they must never 
be allowed to suffer from want of water. So 
generally recognised is the fact that these par¬ 
tially-established plants flower better and re¬ 
tain their blossoms longer than those which 
are just potted, that some cultivators prefer to 
grow their Azaleas altogether in pots—that is 
to say, those plants that are needed to flower 
under glass.] 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM LEEANUM. 

As a garden plant there are few among the 
hybrids to beat this, its large, clear-cut blos¬ 
soms, with their fine dorsal sepals, being as 
show v as any in the genus. Its fine constitution 
is all in its favour, small bits of it soon 


more easily work it well into the collar or 
crown of each plant. There is nothing dis¬ 
agreeable or unsightly in the appearance of the 
beds or borders when this is used, and in the 
course of a few weeks the}' present a 
normal appearanco. Not only is the mulching 
cooling to the roots, but it also supplies plant 
food, more especially in wet weather. Some 
growers make up a compost for mulching, 
comprising loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted 
manure, passing each of the ingredients 
through a coarse sieve before mixing them 
together. It is also advisable to give a sprink¬ 
ling of some approved fertiliser to the compost, 
mixing this thoroughly before applying the 
mulch. Cow-manure which has been placed 
under cover for some length of time is an 
excellent top-dressing to the beds and borders 
of gardens with a light and sandy soil. If this 
manure bo broken up and rubbed through a 
coarse sieve, there is nothing better for soils of 
the character just referred to Cow manure is 
cooling, and also has properties much liked by 
Tufted Pansies, especially in warm seasons. 
It is a good plan to stir the soil between the 
plants occasionally, this contributing very 
materially to their well-being, especially if 
this be done, say, once a 
week.— D. B. Crane. 



Cypripedium Leeanum. 


growing into fine plants when properly treated. 
Like all hybrids of the older class, the flowers 
in different plants vary a great deal, this being 
on account of the many different varieties of 
the old C. insigne from which it has been 
raised. A poor C. Leeanum hardly exists, for 
every one is useful for cutting Irom, at any 
rate. It thrives best in an intermediate-house, 
with plenty of moisture all the jear round. 

Tufted Pansies—mulching the beds 
and borders. —A timely mulching of the 
beds and borders devoted to these plants will 
work wonders in a little while, no matter 
whether the planting w r a9 done la8t autumn 
or during the present spring. I have noticed 
that by mulching with suitable material at 
this season the plants appear to benefit con- 


CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

LARGE BLOOMS IN 
G-INCH POTS. 
Being interested in, and 
having some experience 
of, thi9 mode of cultivat¬ 
ing the Autumn CJueen, 

I naturally read with 
interest the remarks of 
“ E. G.” in your issue of 
18th April. I find the 
Chrysanthemum lends 
itself to a variety of 
systems in it9 cultiva¬ 
tion, and repays attention 
and kindness almost be¬ 
yond expectation. For 
some years I have grown 
many plants on this sys¬ 
tem (one bloom to a 
plant), and have been 
successful in gaining 
honours in good competi¬ 
tion. I think “E. G.V* 
experience of the system 
mu9t have been based on 
the growth of the plant 
in the south of England, 
while mine is derived 
from growing in a rather 
late inland district in 
Scotland. The two expe¬ 
riences are very different. 
If I were to propagate 
cuttings so late as the 
second or third week of 
April, I fear my chance 
of having eighteen or 
more blooms for com¬ 
petition in the first hal. 
of November would be very far off. Situ¬ 
ated as I am, I find that cuttings for this 
purpose are best taken at any time from 
December to the end of February, when these 
are produced of the right kind from old plants. 
Certainly cuttings inserted after mid-March 
would be too late for the purpose. These cut¬ 
tings are inserted in boxes, when they can be 
got, and are transferred to 3 inch pots after 
the middle of March, then placed in cold- 
frames early in April, and protected from 
sharp frosts and well ventilated. In all pro¬ 
bability some of tho plants will be pot-bound 
before the end of May, but a watering or two 
of soot or manure-water will keep them grow¬ 
ing on till the end of May, when they are 
firmly potted in a generous compost in G inch 
or.T-inch pots. The most trying time for the 
plants is the month of May, when they become 


siderably. A few warm showers invariably 
give an impetus to the roots of the plants, so somewhat pot-bound in the 3-inch pots, but 
that in a short time sturdy plants, each bear- the help of a little manure-water seems to 


ing a profusion of blossoms, naturally result. 
Suitable material may vary considerably in its 
character, but for general usefulness there is 
nothing better than well-rotted horse-manure. 
This material is better when passed through a 
coarse sieve, and the grower can then tl 


tide them over without loss of consti¬ 
tution. While in their summer quarteis they 
require the usual attention if prize blooms 
are wanted, but where greenhouse accommo¬ 
dation for-lblbdtnliligiftie plants is limited (as in 

is can be 
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got from a given space than from plants with 
three blooms in 8-inch or 9 inch pots. Another 
benefit of the system is that where a plant 
meets with a misfortune from storms or other¬ 
wise, or does not look as if it would bloom at 
the proper time (and who does not meet with 
such difficulties ?), it can be left aside or treated 
for late decorative bloom without loss, as is 
often the case with large plants having one or 
two buds wrong, which require housing for 
what is left. Under this system of culture the 
plants do not grow so tall, and this also is an 
advantage in a small greenhouse. In a Scotch 
climate they are not more difficult to keep 
moist than plants in large pots. When one 
writes to your paper from the South of 
England giving dates for timing buds, etc., it 
is safe for anyone in a late locality so far north 
to work the plants quite three weeks earlier 
than the dates given, and the samo time (or 
more) should I believe be allowed in the 
striking of cuttings. Crown-buds of Japanese 
varieties taken after the lath of August are in 
this locality very seldom worth mu cm. Second 
crown-buds can only, in the case of a few 
early varieties, bo relied on for a show in the 
first half of November. Scot. 


STOPPING AND TIMING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

( Reply to “ Ignacio ” and “ A. Stallibrass.”) 
In reply to your requests for information 
regarding the question of stopping your plants, 
and also which buds you should retain, we are 
pleased to assist you as far as we can. Your 
questions should have been put some month or 
more earlier, and then we could have assisted 
you so much better. In the circumstances we 
can only advise you to pinch the different sorts 
either now or in May, and in the case of the 
first section to pinch ug&in in late June or 
early July, retaining the first buds sub¬ 
sequently developing. 

Eva Knowles. — When to pinch or slop, May, third week 
'thick budi t<> retain, first crown. 

Nellie Pocket.—Natural break ; second crown. 

Lady Byron.—At once; second crown ; period when tipi 
of subsequent growths should be pinched out , Aral 
week in July. 

Mrs. Mease.—At once ; second crown ; second week in July. 
Lady Ridgeway.—At once; second crown ; first week In 
July. 

Au««tralle. — Natural break : first crown. 

Mnj. Coombea.—Natural break ; second crown. 

Mas Alice Byron.—May 21st ; first crown. 

Lord Brooke.—May luth ; first crown. 

Moie. Gustave Henri.—Natural break ; second crown. 
Prefet Robert.—At onct; second crown ; end of June. 
Master H. Tucker.—May 21st; first crown. 

Lady K. Clarke.—Natural break ; second crown, 
hraify Towers.— At once ; second crown ; last week in June. 
Klith Tabor.—Natural break ; first crown. 

Marie l alvat.—At once ; second bud ; first week in July. 
Mrs. D. Ward.—At once ; second crown ; last week in June. 
N.C.S. Jubilee.—At once; second crown ; first week in 
July. 

Mr. T. Carrington. —May 21st; first crown. 

G. C. Schwabe.—May 21st ; first crown. 

Mme. Carnot.—At once ; second crown ; second week in 
July. 

Henry Weeks.—At once ; second crown ; last week in June 
Milano.—Natural break ; second crown. 

DochsM of York.—May. second week ; first crown. 

Mrs. White Popham.—Natural break ; first crown. 

Le Grand Dragon.—At once ; second crown ; last week in 
June. 

Aus’ralian Gold.—Natural break ; recond crowD. 
President Nonin.—At once ; second crown ; first week in 
July. 

Soleil d'Octobre.—Natural break ; second crown. 

G. J. Warren.—At once ; second crown ; second week in 
July. 

Duchess of Sutherland.—May, third week ; first crown. 
Ethel Kitzroy.—First week in May ; first crown. 

Mrs. K. HumroelL—At once ; second crown ; last week in 
June. 

Mrs- E. Thirkell.—At once ; second crown ; last week in 
Jane. 

Nellie Bean.—May, third week ; first crowD. 
gn«n Alexandra.—At once ; second crown ; first week in 
July. 

Chea I^ongley.— At once; second crown ; last week in June. 
Lil<- M-iuntford.—At once; second crown ; last week in 
June. 

Mra. ivagnall Wilde.—May, third week ; first crown. 

Mre. R. Darby.—At once ; second crown ; first week in 
July. 

W. R Church.—Natural break ; second crown. 

Mrs. Geo. Rundle.— Natural break ; terminal. 

Mr. Geo G!enny.—Natural break ; terminal. 

Mrs. Dixon.—Natural break ; terminal. 

The particulars given above as to period 
when tips of subsequent growths should be 
anched out apply only to plants which should 
>e pinched at once, and the tops of subsequent 
shoots pinched out during the period named. 
In each of the other instances the remarks 
erplain all that is needed.^—^ E.4*. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Plenty of exact, scientific observations 
in regard to the utility of birds in a garden can 
be obtained. I have read much on both sides 
of the question, and it seems to me that the 
preponderance is strongly in favour of birds 
being the gardeners’ friends, as indeed the 
French peasants and farmers—fruit growers 
almost to a man—have found, and have now 
demanded from the Government protection for 
the supposed foes which they have formerly 
trapped or shot. Perhaps you will give room 
to my own experience. I have a large garden 
and a large orchard in which birds are heartily 
welcomea, are provided with food, water, and, 
those that will use them, with nesting boxes. 
None are ever harmed, no cat is kept, no 
poison used for mice for fear of the birds get¬ 
ting it. Our flower seeds come up only too 
thickly, our trees are nearly broken by the 
weight of fruit. I am thoroughly convinced 
that when tomtits, sparrows, ana bullfinches 
go for fruit-buds, it is for the insect in the bud, 
which would in any case destroy the fruit and 
work its way to the next healthy bud. It is 
folly to suppose that an insectivorous bird is 
eating the Dud ; it is after the noxious insect 
io it, and it has the sense to let the healthy 
buds alone. This has been proved time and 
again by dissection and the magnifying glass. 
I believe that I have proved it by allowing 
perfect liberty of action to my birds, aDd I am 
sure that I have largely to thank them for the 
great quantity of sound, firm fruit with which 
my trees are laden. I tried netting Straw¬ 
berries and wall fruit-trees, but tne slugs 
attacked tho berries more than ever with no 
thrushes to hinder them, and the wasps did 
worse execution on Pears and Plums than ever 
the birds had done, so 1 discarded the nets. 
As for caterpillars, I do not have them. 

Treat the birds like friends, and they will 
treat you like a friend ; treat them as enemies, 
and Nature will send you thousands of worse 
enemies. R. 0. 

Beil mount Hall , Ou/</ate, Ambltttide, 

March 5th . 


Insects on Apple-tree bark (F. M. nould).—\ 
could not find the insects you mentioned in ihe Box, hut 
from your description they are evidently mitee belonging 
to the genua Trombidium. They are perfectly harmless 
to plants, as they live on animal food—small insects of 
various kinds. They are not the parents of the small 
black insects you find in the cracks of the bark, but 1 
believe that they are hatched from the reddish-brown eggs 
which were on the small pieces of bark which vou sent.— 
G. S. S. 

Anemones diseased.—I would be much obliged 
if you could tell me what is wrong with these Anemones, 
and what treatment would be best for them? Many of 
the plants in the bed have gone like those I send, and the 
flowers are stunted. They have been treated very freely 
with manure.—R. G. 

[Your Anemones are attacked by the Ane¬ 
mone Cluster Cup fungus (.Ecidium punctatuni). 
The fungus infests the cells within the leaf, the 
spore-bearing part of the fungus bursting 
through the skin of the leaves, so that the 
spores which the little cluster cups contain may 
be distributed by the action of the wind, insects, 
etc. The plants that are badly attacked should 
be at once pulled up and burned ; in fact, it 
would bo better to treat all that show any signs 
of being infested in the same way, and to grow 
your Anemones in another part of the garden 
next season. It might be worth w hile to pick 
off the infested leaves of plants that are only 
slightly attacked, and then spray the plants 
three times at intervals of ten days with 
Bordeaux-mixture. ] 

Insects In garden.—I shall be much obliged if 
you will tell me what the enclosed creatures are, and 
whether they do much harm in a garden ? I find many of 
them, al«»o a smooth, bright yellow, hard-skinned cater¬ 
pillar.—W illow. 

[The insects you enclosed are notin any way 
harmful in gardens, but rather the reverse. 
They are the grubs of one of the ground 
beetles belonging to the family Carabidic, and 
they, as well as their parents, are carnivorous, 
feeding on small insects, grubs, worms, etc. 
What the “smooth, bright yellow, hard¬ 
skinned caterpillars” may be I cannot say 
without seeing them. If you will kindly send 
some to the office I shall be glad to give you 
any information I can about them. The des¬ 
cription you give of them sounds like wire- 
worms, but you call them cat3rpillars.—G. S. S. 


FRUIT. 


SETTING GRAPES. 

In order to have the berries of the largest size, 
it is necessary that they be well furnished 
with seed or stones. They will attain a good 
size when containing from one to three 
stones, and occasionally without any at all in 
them ; but with the full complement or not 
less than four stones in each, there is a much 
greater certainty of the berries being large and 
perfect in form. Such free-setting varieties as 
Black Hamburgh, Madrcsfield Court, Alicante, 
Gros Maroc, Gros Colman, Lady Downe’s, and 
Foster’s Seedling, very frequently set regu¬ 
larly without any extra pains being taken with 
them. Not so Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat 
Hamburgh, Mrs. Pince, and Alnwick Seedling, 
which ought always to bo artificially fertilised, 
and which in some instances will set more 
surely if pollen from the free-setting varieties 
is transferred to their stigmas. In all cases an 
advance of about 5 degs. may well take place 
in the night and day temperatures, a chink of 
top air being given as early as possible without 
lowering the temperature, increasing this 
according to the state of the weather. This, 
with the aid of a little warmth in thehot-water 
pipes, will lighten the atmosphere and dry the 
pollen thoroughly by mid day, if not before. 
Then is tho time to smartly tap the rods of the 
free-setting varieties, this effectually distribu¬ 
ting the i>ollen and ensuring a perfect set. Shy 
setters, moro especially those with a tiny 
globule of viscous matter on their stigmas, 
ought to be lightly touched over either with a 
rabbit’s-tail or camel’s-hair brush, or the 
bunches may be drawn gently through the 
palm of the hand, the latter being the surest 
method of removing the globules from the 
Alnwick Seedling flowers and effecting a good 
set. During dull, close days none of the 
flowers dry properly, and if a full complement 
of stones is wished for in tho berries, then 
hand-setting should be practised on all the 
varieties, going to the shy setters after the 
hand or brush is well charged with the pollen 
from the free-setting varieties. Overhead 
syringing should be discontinued directly the 
Vines are coming into flower, keeping the 
atmosphere also drier, especially during the 
early part of the day. Very early closing also 
should be discontinued for a time, or till the 
flowering period is over. 


RASPBERRIES ON FRESH GROUND. 
From observations made when visiting other 
gardens and experience gained by actual 
practice, it is clear that the removal of the 
Raspberry bed periodically is a great gain in 
extent and quality of the annual crop. For 
several years I have moved a portion of the 
Raspberry plantation, and the returns show 
clearly that this annual course of treatment is 
both justifiable and economical. Ifhave for 
some time observed that on the oldest portion 
of the bed many of the fruiting canes appear to 
suffer from cola acting on the dormant buds. 
The same failing has been present this season, 
but while the older portion of the Raspberry 
ground shows the mortality of buds in a marked 
degree, the more vigorous and younger fjortion 
of the bed occupying fresh land ad joining is in 
excellent form. This may not happen in many 
other soils, but here it is not one of occasional, 
but annual, recurrence. The soil is fairly deep, 
resting on a bed of sandy, clayey loam, which is 
drained to carry off superfluous surface-water, 
so that the trouble can scarcely come from 
these untoward influences. The fact of the 
young plantations being strong shows plainly 
that the remedy is found in fresh land. On 
visiting a gardening friend quite recently, I 
at once inquired for the Raspberries, which 
only a very few years before I had seen 
so luxuriant in leaf and so free bearing, but 
which were all removed to a fresh site. I 
learnt that, as in my case, there were greater 
profit and satisfaction by an annual course of 
replanting, which when carriea out piecemeal 
causes no loss of current crop. A common 
practice of choosing the large and discarding 
the small canes is one based on wrong prin¬ 
ciples. Instead of doing this, I plant the 
smaller and dispose of tne stronger canes in 
other ways, if there are enoffgh to carry out 
the ext^Djiion-without them. Vqijy., strong. 
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canes are often most stubborn to start, and 
seldom give a proportionate growth the next 
season. While these are deficient in root-fibres 
the small ones have usually abundance, and 
this, in a great measure, accounts for their 
better growth following their removal. 
Whether Targe or small, each needs to bo cut 
down to witnin a foot of the soil. I find it 
possible then to get a partial crop of very fine 
berries, and at the same time a good sucker 
rises from the base of each. In the second 
and third years heavy crops are obtained, and 
the berries, provided the variety be a good 
one, are well above the average in size and 
flavour Superlative is my favourite, not be¬ 
cause of its sweetness in a raw state, but for 
the immense berries so freely produced. 

Ground infested with Bindweed should be 
avoided for Raspberries, as once it gets among 
the roots nothing less than rooting up will clear 
them. While, too, every care is taken to choose 
a clean plot, no effort should be spared to 
see that not even the smallest fraction of this 
noxious weed be left among the root-fibres of 
the Raspberries. The smallest length of root 
will make a plant, and the surface - rooting 
nature of the Raspberry makes it imperative 
that as little disturbance as possible of the 
surface should be practised. Strained wire 
trellises are far more economical than stakes 
placed to each root-stock. A distance of 4 feet 
is none too much between the rows—moro, 
rather than less, space is advantageous if the 
ground is suitable and good. W. S. 


DAMAGE TO CROP3 BY FROST. 

The damage inflicted on the fruit crops by the 
frost which occurred in mid-April is almost 
appalling, and is made the more so because of 
tne bountiful prospect held out to the grower 
until that time. Every kind of fruit-tree was 
so full of blossom that, with absent frost and 
a continuance of normal weather, there seemed 
a hope of obtaining some compensation for the 
shortness of the past few years. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not to be so, and though some districts 
may not have suffered, the low temperature? 
would appear to be general, and especially in 
fruit-growing districts. The suddenness of the 
change and the extreme contrast in range of 
temperatures found the owner of fruit trees 
almost wholly unprepared, and the severity of 
the frost made slight coverings, such as fish¬ 
nets, of but little avail. In our case, 0 degs. 
of frost were repeated on several mornings, 
which not only damaged the expanded flowers, 
but those, many of them in a bud state, as well 
as tender foliage. Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Goose¬ 
berries, Red and Black Currants, all have suf¬ 
fered severely ; indeed, it is doubtful if on 
some trees a sound fruit or flower remains. 
Apples are not generally so forward, but some 
more precocious than others reveal blackened 
centres even before they have expanded. Such 
universal loss has not been experienced for a 
long time. Damage wrought by frost, too, is 
not limited to fruit only, border plants and 
tender vegetables, especially Asparagus and 
early Peas, bear the impress of the cold visi¬ 
tation. On garden walls, even where the 
trees have a coping of glass, there is evi¬ 
dence of the penetrating power of frost. 
Peaches and Apricots are noth showing great 
loss, though protected by forward leaf-growth. 
Hope can scarcely he held out for the prospect 
of sufficient to have escaped to give even a 
partial crop on many trees. W. S. 

Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Raspberries.—I planted a bed of 
Raspberries last October. Kindly tell me whether they 
should be allowed to fruit this year, or whether the canes 
should be cut down, and, if so, when, and how near to 
the ground? Most of them are now in leaf.— Evans C. 
Johnson, 

[Do not cut your newly planted Raspberry-canes just 
now, but rub out all the shoots. Properly, the)- should 
have been cut nearly to the ground before leaflng ) 


Fruit prospects. —How hopeful we all 
were a week or two since with respect fcoour fruit 
prospects ! What a change in those prospects 
has the bad weather of Easter week effected ! 


I have been enquiring from gardeners, market 
growers, and others, as to what harm the frosts 
have done, and the reports are, indeed, most 
distressing. We/iiaS fgndly hpfljecL that un- 
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opened Apple and even Strawberry blooms had 
escaped, but yet we now have to learn that of 
both, embryo flower buds, when opened and 
examined, are found blackened. We shall not 
know till the end of May, probably, how much 
our fruit crops have suffered. If the low-lving 
districts have suffered most, still I find in high 
localities great harm has also been done. It is 
really doubtful whether at any time for the past 
20 years spring frosts have been more severe or 
done more harm to fruit than has been the case 
this year.—A. D. 

Keeping Grapes in dwelling- 
houses. —I can fully bear out what “ Dorset ” 
says, on page 55, of the value of a dwelling- 
room as a Grape store. I have seen Grapes so 
kept in several cases, and invariably with good 
results. One particular instance occurs to my 
mind, in which a gardener who used an 
upstairs room of the mansion was able to keep 
a supply of plump Grapes until June. Instead 
of carrying the Grapes through the house, a 
ladder was hoisted to the window from outside, 
one person remained inside, while others 
brought the fruit to him, first having the 
bottles in readiness and filled with water. I 
can remember another instance where bottles 
were dispensed with, an old disused bedstead 
being improvised as a “ rack.” On this some 
wood rails of a length admitting of their 
resting on the head and foot were employed, 
with short ones laid on these crosswise. To 
these were tied the laterals cut with each 
bunch. I was not a little surprised to find 
how long these Grapes remained plump and 
sound, the varieties being Lady Downe’s and 
Gros Colman. What is necessary in any and 
every case is a dry room, otherwise failure may 
follow. If, as “ Dorset” says, there passes up a 
flue from the daily-used fire, sufficient warmth 
is provided to keep them safe. Some, but not 
an excess of, warmth is necessary, and it is on 
the upper floors of a dwelling-house that I 
have seen the best results obtained. In a cold, 
damp room the skins of the berries would 
quickly collapse, and the decay of the bunches 
be rapid. For keeping late thus, it need be 
pointed out that the Grapes should be well and 
perfectly ripened by the aid of fire-heat in 
autumn. —W. 

The Strawberry crop.— Reports from 
several centres give sad accounts of the effects 
of the April frosts. Those who scanned the 
Pear, Plum, and other trees on the mornings of 
the frost had a feeling of satisfaction that at 
least Strawberries were safe by reason of their 
undeveloped state. Even this hope now proves 
to be unrealised, for, on opening many of the 
buds, black centres only could be found. It is 
true some of the more backward buds on older 
and more leafy plants as yet give hope, but it 
is too well known that these small buds give 
only small fruits. In our case Strawberries are 
never very early ; there are gardens not far 
distant w’here gathering may be commenced 
quite a fortnight earlier, due to warmer subsoil 
and sunny aspect. Their plants, being more 
forward, necessarily suffer greater risk when 
such severe frost and cutting winds come so 
suddenly as this year. The Strawberry flower 
is very tender and susceptible of injury by 
spring frost. This is partially explained by 
the fact that the temperature of the soil is 
lower than that of the air several feet above it. 
Last year much of the Strawberry blossom 
suffered from late frosts before it expanded ; 
this year a greater proportion will have failed 
because the weather was so much more severe, 
though happening earlier in the month of April. 
S. 


boon any little piece of garden is among the 
crowded, squalid streets. Will you help us to 
make the most of the opportunity we have in 
our little space by kind contributions towards 
the up keep of the garden ? We want an 
income of aoout £6 a year, and to start with 
we want about £5 for setting up the garden 
and laying out the beds. Annual subscrip¬ 
tions and donations, and gifts of plants suit¬ 
able for London, will be most gratefully received 
by Miss Talbot, St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal- 
green, E. Trusting in the generosity of your 
readers to help us, I am your obedient servant, 
Evelyn Talbot. 


GARDEN WORK. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE, BETHNAL- 
GREEN. 

I venture to appeal on behalf of a garden 
which at present exists in little more than 
hope. It is attached to St. Margaret’s House 
Ladies’ Settlement, which ha9 been working to 
the exteut of its ability for the good of its 
neighbours in Bethnal-green for the past ten 
years. It has this year moved into permanent 
quarters, to be opened on the 5th of May by 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
when all the building is completed there will 
remain a strip of ground which the ladies are 
anxious to turn into a garden if they can 
obtain the necessary help. Those who know 
the East-end hardly need to be told what a 


Conservatory.— There is yet time to 
strike cuttings of the scarlet and other Salvias 
for winter flowering. Strong cuttings rooted 
now—and they wiTl root quickly in bottom- 
heat—may be grown iuto large plants by Sep¬ 
tember. Frequent pinching of the strong 
shoots will ensure bushy, well-developed plants. 
They may either be grown in pots, shifting 
from time to time as required, or be planted out 
in June and lifted early in September. If grown 
in pots they can be placed outside, partially 
plunged iu ashes, towards the end of June. 
The Eupatoriums are useful winter-flowering 

C lants. Very large specimens may be obtained 
y pruning back the old plants now and plant¬ 
ing out in June. All these plunged and 
planted out things must have wmat attention 
is required in pinching aud watering during 
summer. Really good, well grown Balsams 
are not 90 common now’ as they were in the 
past. When potted off from the seed-pans 
until they are in the flowering pots they should 
not be permitted to get pot-bound, or they will 
flower before they are w’ell developed. ~ Pot 
firmly in good, sound loam and leaf-mould or 
old manure, with a little soot and bone-meal 
added. Keep near the glass and ventilate very 
freely. The best Balsams I have seen lately 
were grow’n outside partially plunged in ashes 
after the middle of June. For some time 
previous to that they had been in a frame, very 
freely ventilated. Roses which have done 
flowering may be moved to cold-pits to harden 
the grow'th, and may then be plunged outside. 
Forced shrubs must be kept inside somewhere 
till the growth is getting firm if they are to 
flower next year. Epacrises are not so much 
growm us they were, but they are very useful 
in winter. After flowering prune back, keep 
rather closer whilst making new’ growth, and 
then gradually harden off and place outside in 
July for a couple of months. This treatment 
will suit pretty well all hard-wooded plants. 
If repotting is necessary, do it as soon as the 
young shoots aro fairly started. Climbers now 
will require frequent regulation of the growth. 

Stove. —The ventilation should be carried 
out with judgment. Often at this season a 
piercing wind accompanies the bright suu- 
shine, and it is better to shade a little and use 
water freely on the floor inside than give much 
air. It is, of course, always possible to give an 
inch or so of air along the ridge with advantage, 
but avoid cold currents. The Ixoras are a 
beautiful race of evergreen stove plants which 
were formerly much in evidence at the leading 
shows. They require more heat than the 
usual class of plants found in the cool stove, 
and it requires a good plantsmau to turn out 
good specimens. The main things to bo kept 
in mind are a night temperature of fi5 degs. to 
70 degs. till after growth is finished. Clean, 
w’ell-drained pots, rough, fibrous loam and peat 
in equal parts intermixed wdth bits of charcoal 
and sand to ensure a sw’eet root run, and firm 
potting, are necessary. Cuttings of the young 
shoots will root in bottom-heat under a bell- 
glass. They are w’orth all the pains to secure 
good specimens. 

Late Grapes. —Muscats must be regu¬ 
larly forced, the temperature at night to be in 
proportion to the advance of tne grow’th, 
starting at 50 dees., and keeping pace with the 
growth till 65 degs. is reached. When the 
Vinos are coming into flow er, 2 degs. or 3 degs. 
more may be allowed. In fruit forcing-houses 
at this season keep out the cold wdnds as much 
as possible. On bright, days, when the air 
outsido is keen, use more moisture inside by 
(damping fioOTs The syrid^p ,m$y be used if 
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the water is soft and pure, but otherwise the 
necessary humidity may be supplied by damp¬ 
ing paths and borders, especially at closing 
time, and on bright days, when the air outside 
is cold, a damp down in the middle of the day 
will be a great help to the foliage. The 
regulation of the growth is important work, 
and the stopping and tying down of the shoots 
and thinning of the berries must be promptly 
carried out. Never permit the sub-laterals to 
extend so as to require a knife in their removal. 
The main leaves are the most important, and 
nothing should be permitted to interfere with 
their development, for wo cannot have fine 
(.Jrapes without well developed foliage. 

Propagating: Roses.— Where Roses are 
grown under glass there is usually plenty of 
cuttings which may be taken off without 
injury to the plants after the flowers are ail 
•jathered. Of course, it is better to have good 
cuttings to obtain strong plants, but single 
buds started in a hot-bed will make plants. I 
have rooted Tea and other Roses at this season 
by inserting the cuttings in warm, damp 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, kept close and shaded. I have 
taken off the cuttings with a heel of old wood 
when I could get it, but most of the cuttings 
would be taken without, and the percentage of 
failures was very small. As soon as the roots 
are a J inch long, the little plants are polted 
up and plunged in a warm bed till the roots 
have worked through to the sides of the pots. 
Those who prefer grafted plants may graft on 
Brier roots, pot immediately, covering the 
union, and plunge in bottom-heat and keep 
close and shaded. The failures seldom exceed 
5 per cent. 

Window gardening.— Musk is a favour¬ 
ite plant with cottagers. Old roots may be 
divided now. To have strong, well-grown 
plants, pot in rich, sweet, open soil. Liquid- 
manure will help this and other plants when 
well rooted. All the Pelargonium family are 
bright window’ plants, ana the Oak-leaved 
Geranium is a favourite with most. 

Outdoor garden. — Summer-flowering 
annuals, climbers, should be sow’n in suitable 
positions. Canary Creeper and other Tropao- 
lums may be sown outside where they are to 
flower, as should also Convolvulus major, but 
Coba?a scanden.s, Maurandya Barclayana, and 
Thunbergia alata should be started under 
glass. The last-named is pretty outside when 
not planted before June. Sow Sweet Peas for 
succession very thinly. Sticks should be 
placed to early Peas in good time. Sweet 
Sultans, annual Chrysanthemums, and Coreop¬ 
sis in variety are useful for cutting. A few of 
the light, graceful annual Grasses should be 
sown now’ outside. They will transplant if 
required. To ensure fragrance in the garden, 
Mignonette may be sowm thinly among the 
Roses. The Night-flowering Stock is very swoet 
when the sun goes down, and w’ill grow any¬ 
where. The Pampas Grass will move if it is 
desirable to change its position or to increase 
it. There comes a time w’hen it is necessary to 
break up the clumps of the Christmas Rose, 
and wheD that time arrives do it in the spring 
and cut them up rather small. Make a suitable 
site in a spot shaded from the mid-day sun, and 
work in leaf-mould very freely. Hepaticas may 
be treated in a similar manner, though it is 
quite late enough for the work now. All 
uew’ly-planted trees and shrubs should be 
mulched and the roots kept moist. 

Fruit garden. —Disbud Peaches gradu¬ 
ally. In cold districts some of the shoots may 
be pinched, leaving a few leaves at the base to 
shelter the young fruits for a time. Leave one 
healthy young shoot near the base of each 
bearing branch to train in ; the leaders also 
must be left. The other shoots w ill be removed 
gradually. Some of the young fruits may bo 
thinned if very thickly set. It w’ill be good 
practice to dust a littlo Tobacco - powder 
among the foliage to keep off green and black- 
flies. Where tho Apricots are thin on the 
trees, some of the weakest young shoots may 
be nibbed off to encourage the shoots left to 
form spurs. In planting Figs on south walls 
or in warm corners place 0 inches of brick- 
rubble or clinkers in the bottom of the hole, 
which should be 4 feet squaro, and grout the 
rubble in with lime, and beat it well dow’n. 
Keep the surface of Strawberry plantations 
freely hoed t : ll the mulchri^placed on. Jrees 
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in pots in the orchard-house will require more 
water now, and a short mulch may be applied 
and liquid-manure given to trees with abun¬ 
dance of roots. Apportion the crop to the 
strength of the trees. Two dozen will be a crop 
for a good-sized tree. Ventilate freely, but 
avoid cold draughts Close at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and syringe. 

Vegetable garden.— Sow’ a few Early 
Milan Turnips. A little superphosphate 
scattered along the drills will help the young 
plants past the fly. It is too soon yet to make 
a large sowing, as there is always the liability of 
premature bolting. The same remark applies to 
Spinach, and these things should be sown often 
in small quantities. From this onwards, 
through the summer till July, it w'ould be an 
advantage, especially on porous soil, to sow 
Lettuces thinly, and leave the larger portion 
to develop in the seed drills. I am assuming 
the seeds will be sown in drills, as it will 
facilitate surface stirring, and, if necessary, 
the plants are more easily mulched. A mulch 
of manure will be a great help to Cauliflowers 
now. Finish Potato planting. I have had 
better crops from Potatoes planted about the 
middle of April than when planted earlier, 
especially on heavy land, but the land had been 
well broken up and the growth was rapid. 
Spare frames may be filled with Cucumbers 
and Melons or Tomatoes. Of course, the 
Melons and Cucumbers w ill require a hot-bed, 
but this will not be necessary for Tomatoes. 
Beet may be sown now, and Celery pricked off 
to get strong. Keep the plants moist and 
shaded. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

May /fth .—Sowed more dwarf French Beans, 
and planted Scarlet Runners and Vcitch’s 
Climbing Beans. We are keeping the hoe 
goiug as much as possible in fine weather 
among growing crops. Weed-killer has been 
used on the gravel walks and roads. It saves 
much labour, and the walks are fine and in 
good condition. Potatoes on early borders as 
they come through are sheltered by having earth 
drawn over them. Tiffany and mats are used. 

May 5th .—The thinning of various crops is 
receiving attention. Early Horn Carrots are 
not thinned, as the roots can bo used in quite 
a small state. Mushroom-beds outside are 
frequentlyexamined and temperature regulated 
bv an increase or otherwise of the covering. 
We have looked over Peaches on the walls, and 
done a little disbudding and dusted a little 
Tobacco-pow’der as a precautionary measure 
among the leaves. 

May Glh —Shifted on Campanulas of various 
kinds, including isophylla, wnite and blue, and 
pyramidalis, the latter for late blooming. 
Planted Calceolarias in the beds and borders 
where required. Early planting suits them 
here, as the plants gob established before the 
hot weather comes. A dwarf golden Antirrhi¬ 
num is used as a massing plant whore the 
colour is required. Pricked out Salpiglossis to 
get strong. Zinnias also have been pricked 
out. 

May 7th .—The staking of Carnations and 
Pinks has been attended to. Placed a mulch 
of manure round Hollyhocks. Sowed Wall¬ 
flowers, Hollyhocks, and other hardy plants in 
drills in well- worked soil. The stopping, tying, 
and top dressing of Cucumbers are routine 
work which leceives prompt attention. At 
this season the gardener’s work requires all 
his energy, and the eight hours a day will be 
nowhere. 

May Slh .—Pricked out more Celery in a pre¬ 
pared bed. Trenches are prepared as oppor¬ 
tunity serves, so that the manure may blend 
with tho soil. A few early Marrow' plants 
have been put out under handlights. Earthed 
up Cauliflower plants. Sowed annual Herbs 
of various kinds on sunny bordors, especially 
Basil, Savory, and Knotted Marjoram. Toma¬ 
toes for outside planting have been moved to 
cold-frames to harden. 

May 9th.— Shifted on young Vines from 
eyes. Finished potting Cyclamens from boxes. 
Shall keep them in moderate heat a little 
longer. The drills for late Peas are made a 
little deeper. We expect to gather from 


some Marrow’ Peas through the greater part of 
the month of August. Pricked off early-sown 
Primulas and Cinerarias. Top-dressed double 
Primulas with Cocoa-fibre to encourage root 
formation. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener’s notice.—I am engaged by a gentle¬ 
man as gardener, one man under me. I am paid weekly 
wages, with house free, and I have been seven years in his 
service. What notice should I give or receive ? I have no 
agreement with him about it.—K i’BK.lik. 

[Under the circumstances, I think that you 
are a menial servant, and that a month’s notice 
from either side is necessary to determine the 
contract of service. The question when a 
gardener’s service requires a month’s notice 
and when a week’s notice only is a very fine 
one. There is no authoritative decision of the 
higher Courts, and tho decisions of the judges 
of the county courts are anything but consis¬ 
tent.—K. C. T.j 

Market tolls of an urban council 
and hawkers’ licenses (E. G ). —You 

say that the people selling fruit, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, poultry, etc., in the market, 
object to the payment of £2 5s. as toll, and they 
contend that toll cannot be demanded of them 
if they possess haw'kers’ licenses. You enclose 
a copy of the tolLs charged by the urban 
council, with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, but I find nothing in that 
table which authorises any yearly charge, or 
any charge higher than 2s., and that charge is 
in respect of a cart, w’agg'on, carriage, etc., 
brought into the market for sale. You must 
have omitted a part of the information you 
intended to give, and in all probability your 
reference to a charge of £2 5s. per annum is a 
reference to stallage, as to which the table you 
send is silent. As to tho other matter, a 
haw’ker or pedlar, even if he be certificated or 
licensed, must pay tolls if he sells in the 
market articles in which respect tolls are there 
taken. The parties in question probably have 
in mind section 13 of the Market and Fairs 
Clauses Act, 1847, which protects a licensed 
hawker from tho penalty incurred by those 
who sell within the prescribed limits, and else- 
whore than in their own shops or dwelling- 
house, articles or goods in respect of which 
tolls are authorised to bo taken in the market. 
-K. C. T. _ 

BIRDS. 

Death of hen Canary (H. C. C .).—You 
furnish no particulars whatever as to duration 
of illness, treatment, diet, and so forth. In 
sending a bird for examination information of 
this kind should always be given. This Canary 
was in a very putrid condition, and appears to 
have died from gastric fever. It is seldom 
medicine is of any avail in this complaint, and 
nothing could have saved the life of your bird. 
Although this is far less contagious than 
septic fever, it will not be safe to let another 
bird occupy the same cage until it has been 
thoroughly disinfected. There is mostly some¬ 
thing in its surroundings to account for a bird 
contracting this disease; and one cannot be 
too careful, in the matter of drinking water, 
in being sure of its purity. The bathing-water 
should never be left long in the cage, as it soon 
becomes foul, and if the bird resorts to it for 
drinking it is likely to contract disease.— 
S. S. G. 

Death of Canary (Iitv. J. A. Dougherty). 
—Although this bird was thin, the internal 
organs appeared to be in a perfectly healthy 
condition ; it had not, however, partaken of 
food for some time before its death, aud 
probably died from exhaustion. The claws 
were unusually long, and the nails very much 
curved. Long nails will often impede locomo¬ 
tion, and even prevent birds leaving their perch 
to obtain food. There is also tho danger of 
their becoming fixed in tho wires of tho cage, 
and causing the dislocation of a limb. Over 
grown nails should be shortened from time to 
time, care being taken not to cut too near tho 
quick, which can be recognised by the thin 
vein of blood which runs three parts up each 
nail, and which can be easily seen if the foot 
bo held before a good light. There was a 
quantity of grit-sapd ; in the gif'.ard, but no 
trace of food,—S. S. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnioal-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the. paper When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be. sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Double Primroses diseased (A'. F. Pompadour). 
—The dark spots are probably of a fungoid character, but 
in the much-withered condition when received we are 
unable to say with certainty. There are evidences, too, 
of a serious attack of red-spider, which points to the 
plants being kept far too ary. The leaves sent are 
entirely lacking that vigour and substance we know in 
this Primrose. Cannot you send quite fresh leaves in box 
in slightly damp fresh Moss? We will then fully investi¬ 
gate the matter. We will shortly give a brief cultural 
note on this Primrose that may be of service to you. 

Purchasing chemical manures (Far End).— 
Your cognomen gives us no information as to your where¬ 
abouts, but it reads a9 if near London. Your association 
of animal manures and mosquitos is novel, and, we 
think, not quite exact. You evidently want to purchase 
manure direct from the merchants, and we believe if 
you have it in separate form you will obtain it purer 
and cheaper than if in a mixed state. Most seedsmen 
sell prepared mixed or special manures, and these are 
usually expensive. Manure manufacturers rarely adver¬ 
tise in gardening papers, and it is not easy to find them. 
Generally for these chemical manures it is best to apply 
them earlier in the year to enable them to become 
thoroughly soluble before the dry weather sets in. 

Daffodils failing to flower (Z. Y. L \-Is the 
foliage healthy? If so, the only cause for failure is 
immature or undersize i bulbs. It is quite possible the 
bulbs had been some time in the old position, and if so, 
and crowding ensued, the bulbB are now small and contain 
no flowers. If our surmise is correct, the growth made 
this year should be better, and should result in a larger 
number of bulbs flowering next year. These things require 
good treatment in the majority of instances— Le., good 
noil deeply dug and fairly well manured. The manure 
must be kept well down below the bulbs. We regret your 
letter has been overlooked. Possibly at a more seasonable 
time we may give a short series of notes on the general 
cultivation of Narcissi. 

Stocks failing (Country Lass ).—The cause of failure 
is a fungus encircling the stem at ground level, and in some 
seasons quite a large number are lost in this way. You may 
obtain slight relief if you mix lime and soot together and 
dust this about the stems once a week. But perhaps the 
greatest deterrent is to raise the .voung plants os hardily 
as possible. Avoid getting the soil too wet in which the 
seedlings are, and plant firmly, but not too deeply— i.e„ 
do not bury tbe stems too much in the operation. If 
\ ou could raise a batch in the open garden, it is possible 
these may be more free of the disease than others raised 
in glass structures. Powdered charcoal and sand on the 
surface may also prove helpful to the plants by keeping a 
more uniformly dry condition about the plants. 

Violet Princess of Wales (F. F.).— In certain 
districts this tine variety is proverbially shy-flowering. 
Plenty of foliage is made, but few, if any, flowere. 
Generally this is the outcome of either too rich or too 
open and loose a soil. If the soil is good and of fair 
depth, you should plant more firmly, treading the plants 
well around at planting time. In this way the growth is 
lessened, and in lieu of the rampant foliage firmer and 
better crowns are formed that may give a satisfactory 
flowering. Try the plants this year without manure, 
i*nd while digging the soil deeply when you plant, 
make it very firm about the roots. The same should be 
done when planting in frames in autumn. 

Rose shoots and stems injured by Insects 
(J. G. Sparkey —The stem-boring insects are the worst 
enemies Rose-growers have to contend with. There are 
two species that are particularly troublesome—the one a 
saw-fly, and the other probably the larvae of some beetle. 
Toe former confines its operations to the growing shoots. 
The female deposits its egg in the extreme point of the 
best shoots, and the grub when hatched bores its way 
down into the pith, thus completely spoiling the blossom¬ 
ing of that shoot. The only preventive in this case is to 
'vaich for the small moths and destroy them. The other 
insect attacks the hard wood, the grub boring right down 
the pith. Toe Lest preventive for this is to smear the ends 
or all cut parts with mastic, painter’s knotting, paint, or 
lar, and if at any time it is necessary to cut oil this end, 
then another smearing over of the ends should take place. 

Freely - flowered Chrysanthemums for 
Christmas display (E. W. B.)— None of the varie¬ 
ties mentioned in the list submitted are recognised late- 
flowering kinds, and on this account you are at a dis¬ 
advantage. However, we think you may achieve a certain 
amount of success, if you will observe the system of 
culture we now propose. Your plants should be pinched 
or stopped at once, and each succeeding 6 inches or 
fc inches of growth should likewise be pinched, Th»? will 
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induce a bushy style of growth, and if the last pinching be 
done at the end of July, and the plants then be grown on 
to their terminal buds, there is every reason to believe a 
free display of blossoms should be available at Christmas, 
os you desire. Of the varieties in your list more likely to 
be amenable to the before-mentioned system of culture, 
we have selected Mme. Carnot, Mrs. W. Mease, Lord 
Ludlow, Le Grand Dragon, R. Hooper Pearson, Pride of 
Madford,and Mme. Calvat. 

Azalea lndlca after flowering: (Young 

Beginner ).—Encourage the plants to grow by frequent 
syringing and the maintenance of a humid atmosphere in 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. A dose of weak 
soot-water applied to the roots about every fortnight is 
also an advantage. By midsummer the plants will have 
made good growth, when they may be hardened of! and 
stood out-of-doors, os this ensures a thorough ripening of 
the wood and consequent formation of flower-buds. 
Should the plants need repotting, this may be done 
directly after flowering, using for the purpose a mixture 
of peat and sand, which must be pressed down firmly. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that Azaleas may be kept 
in health for years and flowered each season without 
repotting. Any straggling shoots may be cut back as 
soon as the flowering is over, but not unless absolutely 
necessary, os the more the pruning the fewer the flowere. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (Voung 
Beginner ).—When flowering is over the plants must not be 
at once exposed to cold, cutting winds, but gradually 
hardened off. If this is w’eil done the whole of the leaves 
will be retained in good condition, and when all danger 
from frost is over the plants may be plunged out of-doors 
in an open spot. A bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse is the 
best plunging material, as it tends to keep the roots in 
a uniform state of moisture. During the summer the 
plants must be carefully watered, and occasionally a 
little weak liquid-manure given. In this way the flower- 
buds will set quite freely, and the blossoms on established 
plants remain fresh for a longer period than those that are 
just lifted from the open ground and taken into the 
greenhouse. Planting out and forcing in alternate years 
are also practised with advantage by many, but In either 
case the principal road to success is to see that the 
plants are properly supplied with water throughout the 
summer and are not crowded up, as a free circulation of 
air is very necessary to the formation of flower-buds. 

Marechal Nlel making no new growths 
(Mrs. Bush).— Apparently this plant requires a warmer 
position. It is a Rose that does not do at all well where 
shaded. We should advise you to make a nice border for 
it by removing some of the old soil to a depth of 2 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet flinches wide. Put in bottom of hole 
6 inches of broken crocks, then fill up with good loam, 
adding one part out of three of well-rotted manure, and 
mixing well together. Turn the plant carefully out of the 
pot, and just remove the crocks. Slightly press tbe ball 
of earth in order to loosen the entangled roots a little, 
but be very careful not to break the ball. If the soil is 
dry, the plant should be Boaked in a bucket of water for a 
few minutes before turning out of pot. When planted 
press soil firmly about its roots. If it is healthy this 
treatment will start it into growth. Judging from the 
appearance of the old foliage the plant has become pot- 
bound, and only needs a fresh start to put it into a 
vigorous state again. If possible to give the plant a warmer 
position, where it may at least obtain plenty of sun do so 
by all means. The lateral shoots that flowered last year, 
and any others, should be cub back to two or three’eyes 
after the plant has been repotted a few days. 

Exhibiting Zonal Geraniums (Blot ).—Where 
Zonal Geraniums arc to be grown and shown in 5-inch pots 
—such as gardeners call 48’s—it is evident that the plants 
cannot be very large. Really, the size of pot is too small. 
However, for such purpose we should prefer small late- 
struck plants now in what are called 60-sized pots. 
These, when well-rooted and having had the points of the 
shoots pinched out once, may be got into the 5-inch pots. 
Let those be clean, and each one have i-inch thickness of 
drainage in the bottom, and on that a thin layer of Mots. 
The compost should consist of three parts goed turfy loam 
wdl-decayed, got from a nursery gardener or a florist, 
with which is mixed a fourth part of old hot-bed manure, 
and some sharp white sand. Pot the plants firmly. Stand 
in a flame or greenhouse dote to the glass for a month, 
keeping Ihear frequently turned and well-watered. Then 
drop each plant into a larger pot and stand outdoors in 
the sun till within four weeks of the show, pinching out 
the bloom, then stand in a greenhoute and leave them to 
bloom freely. Give them weak manure-water twice a 
week. You can grow singles or doubles, or both, but 
have enough plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (F. C. Woods). 
—As the plants are very possibly old and leggy there 
is some risk in cutting back to the hard wood of their 
not breaking well. Without Beeing them it is difficult bo 
say how far they should be cut back, but we should advise 
you not to cut them further back lhan is necessary to 
ensure a shapely plant. Now is a good time to do this. 
When cut back and the spaces between the plants are 
clear, lightly fork in a liberal top-dressing of leaf-mould 
or peat to encourage surface roots, and also act as a mulch 
during dry weather. You can cut the Aucubas down 
now, if very dry soaking with w'ater and mulching freely 
with rotten manure. 

Lilaes not blooming (Mrs. Doyne ).—Lilacs often 
fail to flower through the plants becoming crowded up 
with thin, weak shoots, which never attain suffl ient 
vigour to develop flower-buds. This is sometimes caused 
by a crop of suckers, which will soon deprive the tops of 
a good deal of nourishment. We should advise cutting 
away the suckers, if there are any, and thinning out the 
weak exhausted shoots so that sun and air have free play. 
This advice is given subject to the roots being in fairly 
good soil, as if it is poor, a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure will be beneficial. Being planted in a corner 
against walls they may suffer from want of water, in 
which case a good soaking must be giten them occa¬ 
sionally during the summer. 

Raising Hollies and Thorns from seed 

(S. Tne berries are gathered when ripe, mixed 

with double their bulk of dry sand, and turned over every 
month to hasten the (Jec^y of the fleshy portion. The 


seeds are thus stored in a shady spot outdoors till the 
following autumn, when they are sown in rich, light 
soil and covered about a quarter-inch deep. A few Spruce 
boughs are laid over the bed till the ecedlings appear 
in May, and only then a few, a succession being kept 
up until the following spring. Leave them until the 
following autumn before you transplant them. You may 
also store the seed if you have only a small quantity 
mixed with sand in a' flower-pot and bury it till the 
autumn, cowing it then in boxes or pans in a cold-frame. 

FRUIT. 

Red-spider on Vines (F. G. S .).—Dryness is the 
chief cause of red-spider, therefore, the beat plan to 
combat it is to water freely, keeping the atmosphere 
moist at all times when the Vines are growing, more 
especially if hard-forced- If it does get a hold syringe 
freely with rain-water, alro sulphur the pipes, dust the 
leaves wiLh sulphur or syringe with a mixture of sulphur 
and soft-soap. In this way you will soon clear it out. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery culture (IF. T. If.).— If you could spare 
labour now to have the ground you set apart for Celery 
trenched all over 2 feet deep, you would find it very help¬ 
ful later! Failing that, it is yet early to get trenches 
made, as probably you have not yet sown seed. Do that 
now in shallow pan9 or boxes, each having some coarse 
soil or rubble in the bottom, then filled with good fine 
soil with a little eand intermixed. Sow Solid White and 
Grove White, Standard Bearer, and Leicester Red, both 
coloured. Sow- thinly, water gently then stand the pans 
in a frame or greenhouse. Shade lightly with paper till 
the plants are up. When strong enough dibble them out 
3 inches apart till stroDg enough to transfer to the 
trenches. Trenches chould be 5 feet apart, and each one 
20 inches wide. Throw' out the top soil 6 inches deep, 
welt fbrk up the bottom 12 inches deep, then mix 
with it a thick layer of well - decayed manure, 
adding a thin sprinkling of mixed artificials. Cast in a 
little of the top-soil, and the trenches are ready for plant¬ 
ing in Bingle lines down the middle, 10 inches apart. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Rarrnscar. — See article on weed killers in present issue, 

p. 103.- Sotsellor.— Wood-ashes will benefit any crop. 

- Ecvicc.— Yss, the manure in the hot-bed ought to be 

made firm in order that it may tbe better retain the heat. 

- Ilford.— Melt some size on the fire and mix at the 

same timesome whiting to a consistency like paint, and then 
add the size. Let all cool and apply with an ordinary 
paintbrush. If it gets too thick thin down with warm 

water.- J. L. M., Rhyl.— Seeing', as you say, that the 

Vines were planted in well-made borders, there is no 
necessity to feed until the roots have thoroughly per¬ 
meated the soil.—— -H. G. Anderson.— Kindly tell us 
whether in a cold or heated house. The leaves look to us 
as if they had been scorched by fumigating. Further 

particulars will assist us.- Bucclecote.—' The case is not 

at all clear, and you give no idea when tbe work of trans¬ 
planting was done. Cannot you give some particulars as 

to this, also soil, etc. ? See reply to “ Z. Y. L "- Mrs. 

B. Oakley. —In such a case you must put the Palm into a 
somewhat larger pot By loosening the 6oil at the 
bottom and clearing away the old crocks j ou will be able 
to put it sufficiently low down so that no harm will result. 

- 11. Chambers Chambers.— Your best plan will be to 

send your friend a packet of Carnation seed, buying such 

from a good source.- /an .—Far better get plants in 

3-inch pots : they will be cheaper in the end. Yes, it is 

better to raise a fresh stock from cuttings every j car.- 

Lady Joan Verncy.— A very old plant, but not grow n now. 

It is only a curiosity.- H. G. , Bide ford. —We know of no 

book dealing specially with the subject you mention. 
Any queries you may send us we shall be very pleased to 

answer as far as we can.- Lincoln. —No, the lime-water 

will not injure the plants in any way. It must be quick¬ 
lime. We should advise you to mix it in a wooden tub.- 

H . F.—Probably the cold season may be the came, but it 

is difficult to sav without seeing the plants.- E. S. W.— 

It is evidently Morel (Morelia esculents), but you ought to 
send a specimen to a specialist, such as Worthington G. 
Smith, Dunstable, Bede.— —Mrs. J. U.— See reply to 

“ Young Beginner" in present issue, p. 116.- Rustic.— 

Rustic uarden seats are not at all serviceable, as they are 
so liable to rot. The only thing you can do if you want to 
preeerve them is to paint them. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— J. M.—A Fern frond. - Etta. 

—Crown Imperial tFritillaria imperi&lis var.).- J. P. a . 

—1, Eupatorium riparium ; 2, Salvia Bethelli ; 3, Cytisus 

racemoeus.- Dublin.—1, Send in flower ; 2. Sparmannia 

africana ; 3, Justicia carnea. Should like to see in bloom ; 

4, Ononis rotundifolia.- Burnetts.— A, Anchuta semptr- 

virens ; B, Corydalis bulbosa ; C, Epimedium pinnatum. 
- Inchmartin .—The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canaden¬ 
sis).- Phyllis Gribble .—When sending flowers for name 

you ought to number each specimen. Yellow flower, 
Berberis Darwini; pink flow’er, Pyrue malus floribunda ; 

other, Juniperus sp. Please 6end in fruit.-IP. B.— 1, 

Cypripedium Leeanum ; 2, Divide the rhhorae and care¬ 
fully separate ilie frout portion. See this week’s issue for 
illustration of 0. Leeanum. 


Catalogues received.— Thos. S. Ware, Ltd., Felt- 

ham.—Lint of Bedding Plants, Dahlias, etc. -Williams 

Bros., Seed Merchants, Ceylon .—Descript ice Price Lists of 
Tropical Seeds , Fruit-trees, Orchids, bulbs, etc. 


Request to readers of “ Garden¬ 
ing.” — Headers, both amateur and in the trade , 
will kindly remember that roe are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate, jf they will kindly send 
tfyem to our office in as good a state as possible. 
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ROSES, 

ROSES OF VARIOUS CLASSES. 

Wtivr constitutes a Bourbon Rose, a Damask Rose, a 
Provence Rose / And why are they so called . What is 
the difference between a Hybrid Tea and a Hybrid 
Perpetual? Should Damask Roses be pruned hard?— Anti. 

[The Bourbon Rose is so called from the 
original variety having been introduced from 
the Isle of Bourbon. This was in the year 181S. 
It was formerly an important group, but is now 
grown but very little. Still, they remain most 
useful Roses, especially for autumn blooming. 
They are most profuse in flowering at that 
season of the year, the old variety Souvenir de 
la Malmaison being particularly good then. 
Many Bourbon Rose3 have been produced from 
crossing with the Hybrid Perpetuals, and there 
are several kinds among the Hybrid Perpetuals 
that show their Bourbon origin. The true 
Bourbons have very smooth flowers with 
circular outline, not large, but abundant. In 
growth they resemble the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
The 

Damask Rose (R. damaseena) is said to be 
very ancient, and probably came from Damas¬ 
cus. It is misleading to call all high-coloured 
Roses “Damask,” for this group comprises 
flowers of various shades from white to blush 
and from light pink to crimson. They arc 
.readily distinguishable from others by their 
spinj* stems and downy, leathery, light green 
foliage, the blossoms appearing in summer 
only. The Hybrid Perpetuals have mainly 
desconded from the Damask Roses crossed with 
K. gallica and other tribes. Damask Roses are 
extremely hardy. The variety Mme. Hardy is 
yet one of our be9t white summer Roses. The 
group should be pruned moderately hard, 
much after the same manner as Hybrid Per 
petuals. The 

Provence Rose is thought by some to have 
been first found in Provencal. It is really R. 
centifolia, the hundred-leaved Hose, known 
also as the “ Cabbage Rose.’’ It resembles the 
Damask in growth, save that the shoots are 
more slender and pendulous, the flowers being 
globular. The old Cabbago Rase is one of the 
nest of the group, and the Crested Provence is 
distinct and lovely. The White Provence is 
supposed to be the York Rose. The miniature 
Provence forms are very diminutive little 
Roses, exceedingly neat and pretty. De Meaux 
is grown in large quantities as a pot plant for 
the early markets, especially, I am told, in 
Paris. 

Hybrid Tkvs differ from Hybrid Perpetuals 
in their more perpetual blossoming, they being 
early as well as late. In some cases, such as 
in Captain Christy, Caroline Testout, etc., the 
distinction between the two group? is very 
small, hut in the majority it is clearly defined. 
Most of the Hybrid Teas have the branching 
trusses of blossom so characteristic of the Tea- 
scented group, and also the exquisite delicate 
colours, whereas in growth the crossing with 
the Hybrid Perpetuals has imparted the stiff, 
erect habit. It is this trait, combined with a 
good long stem, that malresxmany Hj’bri<| Teas 
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so useful for cutting. As you doubtless are 
aware. Hybrid Teas hrst originated by crossing 
the Hybrid Perpetual with the Tea-scented. 
La France was one of the first, but its raiser 
was quite ignorant as to its origin. We are 
now receiving annually kinds resembling La 
France in various ways that it is not difficult 
to believe in the hybrid nature of La France, 
probably with a Tea and a Monthly Rose. 
Caroline Testout has all the delicate colouring 
and refined beauty of a Tea Rose, but its 
growth is quite stout and stiff, like that of a 
Hybrid Perpetual, and its foliage largo and 
leathery. Were it not that objection might be 
taken to the multiplying of groups, the Hybrid 
Teas could well be divided into two groups, 
those having quality of blossom, such as 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and those that 
approach the Monthly or Chinese Roses, inas¬ 
much as they depend upon their profusion of 
small blossoms to render them effective in the 
garden or when cut. The Hybrid Tea is certainly 
destined to be the race of the future. Most 
of our raisers are striving for brilliant colours 
and fragrance, qualities hitherto lacking. 
Until such arrive we shall be dependent upon 
the Hybrid Perpetuals for our crimson Roses. 
—Rosa.] 
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ROSES IN THE WOODLAND. 

I visited quite recently a most delightful 
woodland garden, and I was much impressed 
as to the possibilities of utilising some of the 
charming single and semi-double species and 
varieties of the Rose with which our collections 
are now so richly endowed. The owners had 
already planted many bushes of the common 
Eglantine, and I was puzzled to know why the 
delightful Penzance Briers were not planted. 
Surely a mass of the crimson Anne of Geier- 
stein or Meg Morrilies, pink Amy Robsart or 
Rose Bradwardine, and, above all, the coppery- 
yellow Lady Penzance, would have beon more 
appreciated ? Then, too, I pictured a fine bank 
of the charming Scotch Roses, both single and 
double, which are sure of a welcome, it only 
for their early blossoming. Should one select 
these Roses for this purpose (and none are 
more suitable, for their roots run for yards, so 
that they will appear at most unlooked-for 
places), I would suggest that the splendid 
single Himalayan Scotch Rose Altaica be 
included, for its huge creamy-white blossoms 
are of the most chaste description. The 
Austrian Briers, Copper, Single Yellow, and 
Harrisoni, with their near relatives, R. hispida 
and R. xanthina, would give that touch of 
golden colour that never looks so well as when 
surrounded by much leafage and partial shade. 
Masses of the Hybrid Brier Una would also be 
very effective. 1 know* of no more delightful 
Rose for this purpose. Its buds have all the 
delicacy and refinement of colour of a Tea 
Rose with a vigorous growth. The variety is 
so abundant that the difficulty is to know where 
to leave off; but it may be safely said that all 
the single species that have come to the front 
during recent years would here find congenial 
surroundings. The gorgeous carmine Pillar 
olambering up some half - dead tree; the 
rampant Garland, with its huge panicles of 


Musk Rose-like blossoms; the Bramble Rose 
(R. setigera), with its later-produced blossoms 
that make it so welcome among the single 
Roses ; the crawling, clambering, or drooping 
Wichuriana Roses that as yet are only in their 
infancy of popularity, for I believe they are 
next to the Hybrid Tea in their future possi¬ 
bilities ; and the most lovely Blackberry Rose 
(R. polyantha), with its varieties Thunbergi 
and grandiflora, which must be seen to be 
justly appreciated. All of these are worthy of 
inclusion in this wilderness garden. It is 
really in such places that these Roses seem 
to be most appropriate. It is impossible to 
give them room in the garden proper to the 
exclusion of far better and more perpetual 
kinds, but in this semi wild place, grown under 
semi-wild conditions, they claim all passible 
care and attention. For all such the ground 
must be trenched in order to give the plants 
a good start. As to after treatment the let- 
alone plan is best, simply cutting out old wood 
now and then to let in light and air. Many of 
our rambling garden Roses are spoiled com¬ 
pletely by the senseless hacking they receive. 
Let their growths spread out and a picture of 
simple beauty will result. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Red Captain Christy.— This red sport 
of a good old Rose promises to be a fine 
acquisition both for the garden and for pots. 
The variety has the rich colouring of Marquise 
Litta, but is of exactly the same habit as the 
type. We all know how useful the latter is, 
and not the least of its good points is its free 
autumn blooming habit, and if the newcomer 
proves as good—and I see uo reason why it 
should not—then our collections will be en¬ 
riched by yet another good red variety for 
autumn, of which there are at present none too 
many. —Rosa. 

Rose Lamarque. —The younger Rose 
growers do not apparently know this Rose, 
or they would want to plant it more fre¬ 
quently. It is doubtless tender, but given 
a nice dry, warm situation, there is no more 
lovely climbing Rose. Its pretty white buds, 
opening to largo, flat, straw coloured blossoms, 
are very distinct and are, moreover, very 
sweet. The foliage, too, is glossy and abun¬ 
dant. It is said that a shoemaker, M. Maruchal, 
raised this Rose in and it is reputodly 

the parent of Cloth of Gold. Perhaps as an 
indoor Rose Lamarque has been overshadowed 
by Climbing Niphetos and Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, the latter a magnificent 
climber, but where space is available I would 
commend Lamarque to the notice of planters.— 
Rosa. 

A yellow Maman Cochet —Messrs. 
Soupert and Notting have given us, in their 
new Tea Rose Souvenir de Pierre Notting, a 
novelty likely to take a foremost rank among 
exhibition Tea Roses. It possesses all the 
good qualities of Maman Cochet, without, 
apparently, a defect which the latter is very 
liable to—namely, split or quartered flowers. 
The colour is deep anricot-yellow shaded with 
orango. As~the buds appear^no would 
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never believe that so splendid a flower could 
come from such a bud. It will be a superb 
variety for a low wall, and on standards, the 
splendid growth will soon develop into a large 
head. If standards are available next autumn, 
I would recommend readers of Gardening 
to procure some and pot them up, for grown in 
this way I believe Souvenir de Pierre Notting 
w’ill outdistance any other yellow wo possess, 
save Marechal Niel. The value of hybridisation 
was never more clearly demonstrated than in 
this variety, for if M&rechal Niel can be used as 
pollen parent in this way, what glorious 
Roses are yet in store for us.— Rosa. 

Rose Fortune's Yellow.—I was much hui prised 
to see in your issue of the 25th a picture purporting to be 
a basket of Fortune's Yellow Roses, as well os the mention 
made in the article, signed “ Rosa,’’ that this Rose had 
been charmingly illustrated in the picture. I have grown 
Fortune’s Yellow Rose for many years both in this country 
and in India, and the picture given is as unlike the true 
Fortune's Yellow’ Rose as it is possible to be. The Roses 
depicted are more like blooms of Niphetos, and are in form, 
foliage, growth, and substance, totally different from 
Fortune’s Yellow. I have grown this Rose on a wall here 
out-of-doors in Surrey during the past twentyjyears most 
successfully, and the tree, which is of the above age, is a 
profuse bloomer and covers a^large space. I have grown 
it also in a cool-house, but it has been a failure, as it pro¬ 
duces indoors an unlovely pale yellow^ flower, losing 


bered that the fungus cannot germinate upon 
a dry surface. Green-fly must be kept down 
by fumigating. Maggots must be diligently 
searched for and killed. Every curled leaf and 
also those gummed together should be ex¬ 
amined. In this early stage the maggots are 
very tiny, but they grow very rapidly at the 
expense of the Rose plant. Red-ru9t or Orange 
fungus on Briers or Rose plants should be 
picked off and burnt. If this work is diligently 
performed any danger arising therefrom is 
considerably minimised. — Rosa. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NEW WHITE TRUMPET DAFFODIL— 
PETER BARR. 

This splendid seedling is offered this season for 
the first time at £50 per bulb, and is quite as 
well worth the money as are some varieties of 
tropical Orchids, while being hardy it can, of 
course, be far more cheaply grown. It received 
a first-class certificate from the Narcissus 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Aprilj 8th,J 1902, and is, so far, one of the 
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A new white Trumpet I>affodil—Peter Barr. 


ind coppi 

are the special charms of this Rose.—R. M., Woking. 

[I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that the Rose depicted on page 95 of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated is the true Fortune’s Yellow, 
the leaf alone proclaiming the fact. Is it 
possible you have been growing the wrong 
variety? Probably you have hod Ophirie sent 
you instead of Fortune's Yellow. As to indoor 
flowers of this latter being an “ unlovely 
colour,” I would ask you to look out for blos¬ 
soms frequently exhibited at this time of year 
from the late Lord Wantage’s garden. Flowers 
exhibited as late as the Temple show have been 
of a most exquisite colour. You mention Niphe- 
tos as being probably the Rose figured. Surely 
you do not remember the beautiful long bud of 
this old Rose, or you would nob make such a 
statement.— Rosa] 

Some Rose pests. —Mildew is a trouble¬ 
some pest under glass, lb can be kept in 
check if attacked as soon as a spot is seen by 
rubbing it off with the thumb and finger. 
Where there is much trouble in this respect 
keep the atmosphere rather on the dry side, 
and dust plants with flowers of sulphur and 
slaked lime—two parts of the former to one of 
the latter. Soft foliage is always much pre 
disposed to mildajwrtmd it should be remem- 
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‘Flora and Sylva/- Printed on hand-made paper, 
and enriched by admirable colour blocks and wood engrav¬ 
ings, it is the most sumptuous periodical that haa as yet 
!>een devoted to gardening matters, and will appeal to all 
who have the leisure and means to follow this absorbing 
recreation.”— Daily Telegraph. 

This new review deserves a welcome if only for its admir¬ 
able typogrnohy and it* excee lingly finely reproduced illus¬ 
tration*—coloured, photographed, and engraved. Moreover, 
it seems to be well conceived—a Berious and scientific, but 
attractive, review for all interested in flowers, trees, vege¬ 
tables, and landscape.' —Times. 

‘ The coloured drawings of flowers are the most exanisitely 
delicate of any we have seen in botanical work a. —Daily 
Nei ct. 

“ It is a pleasure to handle as well as to read the pages of 
the review, the paper being hand-made and free from the 
clay now generally used to print process blocks.”—N om/A 
Eastern Gazette. 


very finest of all the now numerous white or 
cream-coloured forms. The flower is large and 
of fine form, the edges of the incurved perianth 
segments being reflexed back over the mid-rib, 
as shown in our illustration. The great 
trumpet is of a delicate 9hade of pure wavy 
white and of great substance. Its parentage 
does not appear to be exactly known, but if it 
is not a cross between Mme. de Graaf and 
Monarch, it is probable that Emperor may have 
replaced the last-named as one of the parents. 

At the Birmingham Daffodil Show in 1902 a 
variety named Florence Pearson was exhibited 
by Messrs. Pearson, of Chilwell, Notts, which 
was presumably a cross between Woardale 
Perfection and Mme. de Graaf, and it closely 
resembled Peter Barr in form and texture. 

Peter Barr is certainly one of the finest of all 
modern seedling white Daffodils, exquisite 
alike in purity of form and in colour and 
texture. It also has a strong and vigorous 
constitution, and flowers as freely as Mme. de 
Graaf. Other very fine white Daffodils are 
Warley Magna, Francesca, Mrs. George Barr, 
and Loveliness, to all oi which awards of merit 
have been given. Mrs. Hillhouse is a larger 

and more shapely Mrs. J. B. M. Camrn, very _ ___ _,___ 

pure in colour and texture, and Mrs. Kubert I being so mildj the end of the first week 

Sydenham is unother white Daffodil far abovc| I in -ju . {eng, QRjjrow bolder, 


the average in quality. At all the shows and 
meetings this spring there has been a great 
improvement in white seedling Daffodils, as 
raised in England and in Holland. Some very 
vivid red or hery-red-cupped Star Narcissi have 
also been exhibited by the Rev. G. H. Engle- 
heart, Miss Willmott, Mrs. Backhouse, and 
others, and they are valued very highly, as 
there is nothing quite so bright and cheerful in 
mixed collections. The Flat Cups, or Saucer- 
crowned flowers, are also improving rapidly, 
their broad and flattened crowns being well 
adapted for showing off the bright colour many 
of them have around the rim of the saucer c r 
corona. The marked progress of the year is 
shown in the seedling white, in Johnstoni 
hybrids, in the red cups, and also in the Engle- 
hearti section, which includes all those having 
broad, flat crowns. F. W. B 

BUNCH PRIMROSES. 

The value of these cannot bo over-estimated 
for the garden. I think no other open-air 
plant blooming from October to the end of 
May gives suen returns for the outlay as do 
these. I have been growing them for twenty* 
five years, and selecting and working up a 
choice strain for more than twenty years. 
During that time I have had many disappoint¬ 
ments and many prizes. It is astonishing what 
persistent bloomers these are. Go round the 
garden whenever one may, from the end of 
October to the close of May, you can find, ex¬ 
cept in sevore frost, more or less bloom, if you 
grow a few score of plants. Some years ago 
the major portion of the bloom obtainable up 
to the new year was on single stems like 
Primula acaulis, but now, in many colours, 
the plants scarcely show this tendency, this 
undoubtedly arising from having the Primrose 
blood in them. Some fifteen years ago most of 
the yellow and white forms bloomed much 
later, but now these flower as early as any 
other colour. With me many plants were well 
in flower during the autumn, and the winter 
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northern aspect, the plants are a blaze of 
bloom. Undoubtedly these are far more 
effective than Primroses, seeing they throw 
trusses of bloom from 4 inches to 10 inches or 
12 inches high, according to the season of the 
year. Nothing can be more glorious than a 
bed or border of one colour in the flower 
garden. Bulbs are not to be compared with 
these for effect, especially when the variety* of 
colour is considered, being all shades of red, 
yellow, white, purple, bronze, terra-cotta, and 
many other colours. For cutting these have 
much to recommend them, as they last well. I 
am convinced there is a great future before 
them, and no garden should he without them. 


summers and humid winters, the winter 
moisture ensures an abundance of blooms, 
whilst the summer drought procures the need¬ 
ful period of repose. Seldom is the cold of 
such intensity as to endanger the plants. As 
a rule the soil is not worked deeper than 
8 inches, and the ground is first of all 
manured, the manure being buried in the soil. 
Planting sometimes takes place in October- 
November, with runners taken from other beds, 
or, perhaps, plants are sacrificed for this purpose 
and divided, the divisions being planted sepa¬ 
rately, or the planting is sometimes done in the 
spring (March-April), when old and exhausted 
beds are broken up. The best system, however, 


Violet Luxonnc, 


about 7 inches deep by 9 inches broad, the 
furrow's being invariably drawn east to w'est. 
Tho tufts are planted 12 inches apart at about 
half the height of the furrow on the north 
side, because on the south side we plant a row 
of Peas if in the autumn, and Haricots if in 
the spring. 

After the plants are all in, the beds are 
watered, and no further care is needed beyond 
keeping down w'eeds and watering twice or 
thrice during the summer. With the autumn 
rains the growth is quickened, and in Septem¬ 
ber the first flowers appear, at first very small, 
but gradually increasing in siz.e until towards 
November they attain their full size, and the 
moment has arrived to gather the crop. In 
September it is the general practice to manure 
the ground. The manure most frequently used 
for this purpose by the Hycres growers is a 
kind of nitrogenous dressing, which if it has 
the advantage of giving a larger leaf for 
bouquets, is not so good for flowers as a manure 
with a phosphoric acid base. 

In November tho beds are protected for the 
winter by means of hurdles madeof Furze. These 
hurdles are set up on parallel rows of stakes, 
fixed at distances of 16 feet to 32 feet 
10 inches apart. The stakes are arranged 
vertically in two rows, one row 5 feet 11 inches 
high, the other 3 feet 3 inches, at such a 
distance that a hurdle resting on two 
wire lines fixed at their extremities 
shall have a slant of about 45 degs. The 
hurdles, arranged so that they touch each 
other, concentrate the solar heat on the rows 
of plants which are covered by them, and also 
a little on those which are in front of them, 
and the effect is to cause these row's to flower 
very abundantly, and the Violets can be 
gatnered unmoistened by the morning dew. 
The hurdles, being set east to west, act as a 
screen against the cold north-west wind, which 
is severe enough sometimes in winter to destroy 
the flowers if unprotected. 

The harvest of Violets is ended by the 
loth March, the tufts ceasing to flow’er at that 
season ; then they are left to dry up. Some 
growers even use them as pasture for sheep, 
and this sends the plants to rest at once by 
depriving them of their foliage; others leave 
them alone until Juno-July, and then mow- 
down the dead leaves, which harbour all 
sorts of insects, and as no water is given 
until September (unless it happens to 
rain in the interval), the beds are left 
bare of leafage for tw'o or three months in the 
summer. To see the bare earth then one would 
think that nothing had ever been planted there. 
The beds are nearly always broken up after 
tw-o years; without this the flowers would 
come later and later. The plants, having 
already bloomed in tho winter, seldom furnish 
flowers until the new year, whilst those planted 
in the spring flower at the beginning of 
autumn. But whereas the January and 
February flowering of the young plants is 
delayed, the old plants, on the other hand, are 
at their maximum of production, so that one 
half of the crop will be composed of one-year 
plants and the other half of two-year plants, 
and this ensures regularity in production. 

Tho culture of Violets is the means of liveli¬ 
hood for the great part of the population of 
Hyeres, and if the charming little town of the 
Mediterranean had not already received the 
name of “ Heres ies-Palmiers," it might well 
have been christened “ Hyeras-les-Violets.” 

A. Potter, Junk., Le Jardin. 


It is advisable to raise them from seed, sowing 
a pinch every year .—\. Crook, Fortfe Abbey. 


VIOLET CULTIVATION IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 

At Hyf res there are hundreds of acres entirely 
given up to the culture of Violets, the same 
that are sold in the English markets under the 
misleading title of “Nice” Violets. Tne 
variety which is chiefly grown is Luxonne, and 
there are several sub-varieties of this, which 
differ from each other very little, nor as varie¬ 
ties can they boast of any strongly marked 
character. The Violet is at its Dest where 
the soil is good—free, cool, and strong—and 
the great alluvial plain of Hydros consists of 
just such a soil. The climate is also highly 
favourable. Provence being a country of dry 
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although it takes longer, is to take runners 
in autumn from the beds from w-hich the 
winter crops are to come (an operation that 
may be advised even if the runners are sacri¬ 
ficed, as they exhaust the plants), planting 
the runners in a nursery in tufts of three or 
four in beds. Those strike root in the winter, 
and in the spring they can be taken up and 
transplanted. Being well rooted, no time will 
be lost, as w-ould be the case with plants ob¬ 
tained by dividing the tufts, and the tufts 
so obtained will be all the stronger. We 
have had runners which, planted in March, 
had become in the beginning of November 
plants measuring about 19 inches across and 
S inches high. Whatever the system em¬ 
ployed, the planting is always in furrows about 
23 inches apart, and for this a special imple¬ 
ment is used which enables furrow-s to be made 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies and the rain.— What 

with continued late frosts and cutting easterly 
and north-easterly winds, the Tufted Pansies 
have rarely looked so miserable. As a rule, at 
this season the plants have been flowering 
freely, but this season, although buds in 
various stages of development are numerous, 
there is only a bloom here and there. The 
rain of Sunday, 26th April, has already made 
a change, and it is fairly safe to predict that 
within the next few days a transformation in 
the appearance of the plants will be effected. 
Twenty-four hours have worked wonders, and 
well-rooted plants which have absorbed the 
required moisture, etc., will now' quickly 
respond with new grpw;th. and an abundant 
supply of their weloOraG blossom. We shall 
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keep the soil well stirred between the plants, 
this adding very materially to their vigour. 
Hoe between the plants at least once a week. 
—D. B. C. 

Weed in pond.— Can you assist me with some 
explanation and a remedy for the following? 1 have a 
pond, SO yards long, average depth, perhaps, 4 feet. Two 
years ago I had nothing to complain about, but each 
spring and summer since a green growth has appeared, 
apparently comine from the bottom, and which growB very 
quickly, and, if not checked by raking out, would soon be 
one moss. I planted some common Reeds from the canal 
in the pond two years ago, and have wondered whether 
this is the cause. There is a small stream of fresh water 
continually running in. The pond is stocked with trout, 
and the fish thrive well. Trees surround the pond, and 
the water cannot be called stagnant in any part.— 
X. Y. Z. 

[In almost identical conditions we had the eame trouble 
with this weed, and pulled it out as much os possible 
without doing very *nuch good ; hut the next year it 
disappeared, as we hope yours will do. j 

Rudbeckias.— The Coneflowers comprise 
some of our showiest of border blossoms, useful 
where cut flowers are desired in any quantity, 
and of the easiest cultivation, giving us from 
August until late in autumn yellow and purple 
blooms that are particularly adapted for the 
decoration of the table. They vary in habit, 
from R. speciosa, with golden-yellow blooms, 
to R. laciniata (8 feet to 10 feet), of service in 

Digitized by Google 


the shrubbery border. Striking are the blos¬ 
soms of R. purpurea, a ro9y-purple. R. nitida 
is a late variety, with broad florets of a deep 
yellow. All the varieties mentioned do well in 
a town garden. In cutting the flowers many 
are disappointed with them owing to their 
drooping after being placed in water, the 
reason Tor this being that the stems are so 
tough as to prevent their sucking up moisture. 
I have overcome this difficulty by slitting the 
stems with a sharp knife for a few inches. 
Kudbcckias should be divided every few years. 
—Ikaihrst. 

Sowing annuals.— Where annuals are 
grown for cutting it is best to sow those that 
are noted for their continuity and their 
adaptability for table decoration. In this con¬ 
nection one thinks of the annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and the Corn Marigold, C. segetum, 
Coreopsis, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Shirley 
Poppies, etc., a second sowing of which 
it is wise to make in May. Annuals are 
amongst the simplest things to deal with in a 
garden, hut too frequently the display is a 
short one.— Derby. 

Plant for rock garden.— What showy, bright- 
coloured plants could 1 grow in a rockery which i* pertly 
shaded by high trees? 1 want some plant that will nloom 
long and have a very bright effect. There it a bright 
inauve rock plant which I have seen growing well inwalls. 
Would that do?—L. E. Tioiir. 

[The rock plant you refer to with mauve 
flowers is doubtless Aubrietia, of which there 
are many kinds, graeca, tauricola, Leichtlini, 
deltoidea grandiflora, violacea, and Dr. Mules 
being the best. Other good things are alpine 
Phloxes in variety. Aster alpinus, Erigeron 
auruntiacus, Achillea tomentosa, Saxifraga 
Wallacei, S. Rhei, S. muscoides purpurea, 
double white Arabia, Alyssum saxatile, Vero¬ 
nica rupestris, Papaver nudicaule, Campanula 
turbinata, C. carpatica, C. c. alba, Arnebia 
echioides, Gentiona acaulis, single and double 
Pinks, Lychnis viscaria rubra plena, and others. 
These are free growing and showy as well as 
inexpensive kinds. It is now a good time to 
plant such things. ] 

Tufted Pansy Blue Tit.— Really good 
blue Tufted Pansies are not by any means 
numerous, and this new variety deserves men¬ 
tion. When the late Dr. Stuart raised and 
introduced Tufted Pansy Blue Gown, it was 
recognised as a first-rate sort. The chief aim 
of present-day raisers is to introduce varieties 
which possess a tufted or creeping-like habit 
of growth, and which develop profusely self- 
coloured blossoms. The variety under notice 
fulfils all the latter qualifications, and may be 
classed as a distinct acquisition for the flower 
garden. The plant is a seedling from Blue 
Gown, but is a distinct advance upon that 
excellent sort. I saw a splendid batch of Blue 
Tit in Mr. Wm. Sydenham's garden a few days 
since, and it was one of the most striking 
plants cf his selected seedlings of last year. 
The colour may be described as a distinct shade 
of pale blue with the faintest suspicion of a 
mauve. It was particularly effective, and a 
welcome piece of colour among the muny 
yellow sorts which surrounded it.—D. B. C. 

Raising Anemone fulgens from seed.— Will 
you kindly tell me when is the heat time to sow the seed 
of Anemone fulgens (Pau Anemone)? Can I do it this 
month, or would it be more satisfactory to plant the roots 
in October next ? I want a large supply for market, and 
have prepared the beds 12 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
manured them, covered 3 inches with earth, and then 
3 inches good leaf-mould. I fear the manure may be a 
little too strong, as it is from the hen-house and put on 
rather thickly on top, so I am now adding about f» inches 
of good loam from the field. Is this right, and will this 
ground do also for Violets ? I should be very glad of an 
early answer, as, If I sow Anemones, I should like to begin 
at once.—L. E. Tiooe. 

[We would advise you in any case to sow the 
seeds at once, but not on the understanding 
that the tubers will attain flowering size for 
another season. The best way with all these 
tuberous Anemones is to sow the seed as soon 
as ripe. If this had been done in your case, 
the young plants would now bo showing. 
Indeed, we have a good crop of seedlings from 
seeds sown in September or October (we speak 
from memory). We therefore recommend you 
to sow what seed you have at once, as it dete¬ 
riorates if kept long. Then in autumn you 
may plant the tubers also, and these, with the 
seeds now to be sown, will give you a good 
start. The prepared beds will do quite well 
for the Anemone, but for the other crop, 
Violets, we would have preferred cow manure. 


At the same time, much depends upon the nge 
of the manure and the quantity applied. By 
the addition of the loam from the field you 
have done wisely ; there is nothing like maiden 
loam for many a crop. In planting the Violet 
portion it will be best if you fork the fowl- 
manure more deeply down, and in this way 
incorporate it with a large body of soil. 
Pltfnts that by nature, as the Violet, prefer 
cool rooting mediums, may have the ront- 
fibres burnt by coming into contact with a 
thick layer of one of the strongest manure 1 *, 
the plant and the manure being diametrically 
opposed to each other. Therefore we say 
distribute the manure. Your Anemone seed 
will best be sown in shallow drills for conve¬ 
nience in weeding, etc.) 

Tulips diseased. —Will you kindly favour me with 
your opinion about the Tulips I enclose for inspection ? 
No. 1 was forced in 1902 and planted out, hive not 
flov erel, and look flckly. No. ? are two or three kinds 
which have been in the same situation—viz., farthest e<lge 
of a Vine-border, undisturbed eim e planted in Sept< tuber, 

1 >98, consisting of groups of Geeneriana major, Golden 
Groan, Thomas Moore, mixed Bizirrco, and folyens. 
Except the last, they arc in a miserable sta f e, hardly any 
flowers except small, deformed, and sickly onne. Until 
this year all have done splendidly.—Siouis. 

[Disease is obviously very rampant among 
your bulbs, and, unless you at once adopt very 
radical measures, you may run the risk of 
losing all j’ou have. You have been leaving 
the bulbs in the border year after year, thus 
virtually looking after themselves. By so 
doing you are only courting failure, as no plant 
of a bulbous nature is more generally im¬ 
proved by the lifting and subsequent drying 
and cleaning than the Tulip. Indeed, after 
trying and severe storms of hail in early 
spring, that disfigure and damage the foliage 
and eventually disease setting in, this has been 
much ameliorated and checked by timely lift¬ 
ing of the bulbs and giving them a thorough 
drying in an airy place that only protects 
from the hottest sun. This is what you must 
do, and it i 9 really more needful firstly that 
you treat the bulbs and subsequently the bor¬ 
der. When you have lifted all the roots, and 
you may do so now very soon, place them 
thinly in narrow trays or boxes, and take to 
an airy shed or outplace you have at hand. Do 
not in a great hurry and for mere appearance 
sake ruthlessly cut or pul! the foliage away, 
but let it die naturally. If you have a frame 
orsomespare lights utilise these latter as a means 
of thoroughly drying ofl’the bulbs. By placing 
the lights slantwise against a wall and shading 
the glass you have at once that perfectly airy 
place for thoroughly drying off the roots, and 
the subsequent cleaning should be taken in 
hand forthwith. All badly diseased should be 
treated separately, and in any case you will 
do well to burn every atom of the scales and 
skins that come from the cleaning. The per¬ 
fectly healthy bulbs may be treated less 
severely, but even these should be so dried 
that a good brown and unbroken skin remains 
upon the bulb. This is best preserved by 
placing the tray9 with the bulbs as lifted in an 
open sided shed. Much the same conditions 
may be secured with a wall and some lights in 
a more shaded place. As to the border, if the 
same border is to be used again—an entire 
change would be infinitely the best, of course 
—you must deeply trench the soil, and in this 
way ensure a thorougli change of material. 
Trench it quite 2 feet deep, if possible, fir>t 
giving a good dressing of air-slaked lime and 
ashes from rubbish fire or the like. Avoid 
manure of any kind. In replanting, which 
may be taken in hand about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, use plenty of sharp grit or sand about 
the bulbs; indeed, you may surround them with 
advantage. It will likewise assist the perfect 
drainage, too, if the soil be kept quite high.] 
Tufted Pansy Rose Noble.— So much 
improvement has taken place in Tufted Pansies 
of a yellow' colour that it seems almost impos¬ 
sible to advance upon existing kinds. The 
flowers of this superb sort are of good form, 
the colour rich golden-yellow. As the blossoms 
are rayloss, and also possess plenty of sub¬ 
stance, it is only reasonable to regard this new 
sort very highly. In so far as it9 habit is 
concerned, the plant is quite satisfactory when 
the growths become somewhat numerous. This 
variety was selected from a large batch of ray¬ 
less yellow seedlings raised last season, and, 
from what could be seen, it stands alone for its 
superb colou^- i &iw^ht]gFi , quality.—1). B. C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WISTARIA (WISTARIA SINENSIS). | 
The illustration of the dainty Wistaria of 
China and Japan speaks for itself, and shows 
how elegant a pot plant it can be as well grown. 
These quaint little specimens have long been , 
grown m a dwarf state for room decoration in | 


green leaves. The Wistaria is such a free and 
handsome flowering climber on warm, dry soils, 
especially gravel, that the wonder is that it is 
not more universally planted. Near London 
it is quite at home, as also in Paris, where it is 
often seen on wires running along the tops of 
garden walls, forming wreaths of its fragrant 
flowers. There are some fine old specimens in 
Queens-road, and els where in Chelsea, and 


so as to allow ample time for the growths to 
form and ripen for next year’s bloom. 

F. W. B. 


LIBONIAS AND SOLANUMS. 

These are two useful plants for the cool green¬ 
house, and are bright subjects when well 
grown. Both require a fairly long season to 



Japan, and they aro now imported to this 
country every autumn along with dwarf Pines, 
Iiarches Maples, and other trained trees. The 
‘•hrub growers ut Boskoop also grow Wistarias 
of several kinds in pots and tubs for early 
blooming in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
nd very handsome they are as seen covered 
with drooping lilac, purple, or whjte racemes, 
banging amongst the soft and the tender olivo- 


Dioitizei 


- by Google 


there are noble old plants at Kew Gardens and 
at Hampton Court. In Surrey the Wistaria 
is often very luxuriant, flowering up poles 
and other supports, as also on porticos and 
verandahs, and we have seen it clinging to 
low-growing Scots Fir-trees and to Laburnums 
with very good effect. The Wistaria is hand¬ 
some as left to grow naturally, or it may be 
spurred in closely immediately after flowering, 


mature their growth and colour tho berries, 
which are the beauty of the latter plant. / s 
old plants are now past their best, they should 
be cut fairly hard bock, kept syringed and 
fairly close until new growth commences, wh< n 
shake clear of the old soil, trim in their roots a 
bit, and place in similar or a size larger pot, 
using loam, leaf-soil, and a little bone-meal, 
with a dash of sandl r 1 3i n wllfjfahie will suit 
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the plants from this date for some weeks, or 
even until they cun with safety be placed out- 
of-doors, though to do the Libonias well they 
should be kept under glass entirely, as unless 
the growths are well ripened by the end of 
summer, flowers are few and far between. No 
pinching of the shoots is required on old plants, 
though cuttings put in earl}' in March root 
quickly and make very serviceable plants by 
autumn. These would require stopping a 
couple of times to form bushy plants, and 
potted on as required, 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
being quite large enough for the first year. As 
regards the Solanums, many plant them out in 
a sunny border in the month of May, and the 
only attention they require is plenty of water 
during dry weather. 1 have tried this, but 
prefer keeping them in pots and plunging them 
to their rims : in fact, mulch them with a 
couple of inches of old Mushroom-bed manure, 
into which the plants quickly root and grow 
apace. Watering is not so difficult while here, 
though on no account must they be neglected 
should a dry time set in. A warm, sunny 
corner should.be chosen, and a plentiful supply 
of water is necessary after the berries have 
set. Should birds molest them, as they often 
do, also mice, net the former and trap the 
latter. House the plants in October, giving 
I hem a light position. The Solanums may 
require a little heat to ripen up the berries. 
Feed the plants from earlv August onwards. 

.1. M. B. 


PROPAGATORS HEATED BY OIL 
LAMPS. 

Iv reply to “Amateur, Hagley,” April 4, p. 6<>, 
propagators heated by paraffin lamps are not 
satisfactory. The fumes given off by the lamp, 
unless the plants are contained in an abso¬ 
lutely fume-proof frame, will be certain to turn 
the leaves yellow. I have one made on the 
principle of a galvanised iron tank enclosed in 
a frame on four legs. A round projection with 
a copper bottom, and a continuation of the 
tank, come out through one side or end of the 
frame. This is enclosed in a loose sheet-iron 
hood, which rests on the body of the lamp, and 
so, to a certain extent, keeps in the heat. The 
opposite side of the tank has a pipe let in 
central and bent up in order to fill the tank. 
Even this is not satisfactory, as, apart from 
the expense of the oil, the plants are apt to 
damp off* through carelessness. 1 do not use it 
now, but to start seeds it was invaluable, and 
as soon as they had started I transferred them 
to a greenhouse. If one has the means and 
space to do it, a small lean-to greenhouse 
lieated by any of the cheap upright horse-shoe 
boilers and 4 inch pipes is economical and 
satisfactory in ever}' way. These greenhouses 
are to bo had as tenant’s fixtures, and the boiler 
need not be built in brick if it has a top water- 
way. Of course, it is better and safer to have 
house and boiler built on and into brick. I 
have a little greenhouse, 1<» feet long, supported 
by two end pillars of brick about .‘1 feet fi inches 
irom the ground, tho front being supported by 
two wood posts : this leaves a clear space open 
in front. In front of this space I have three 
frame lights hinged to the wall plate, covering 
over a sunk brick lined pit about 18 inchesdeep 
and 5 feet 0 inches wide. This forms, as it 
were, part and parcel of the greenhouse. Of 
course two end triangular glass lights fill up 
the ends of this projecting frame. Three iron 
levers with notches in them open the frame 
light to give ventilation in front, and a hinged 
light, actuated by a simple lever, opens for a 
like purpose at the top of the house. The 
height of the main house at the back is fi feet, 
in front 6 feet, width of main house is 4 feet, 
and frame 4 feet, or total width about 8 feet. 
The boiler and door are situated at the same 
end. i have about 50 feet of 4 inch pipe in the 
house —namely, a flow and return for three 
sides of the main house. Slatted shelves, 
Is inches wide and removable at will, are for 
dants in front, while 7-inch shelves are fixed to 
irackets at the back against the wall. To 
give some idea of the general utility of this 
house, I raise early and plant out Tomato 
plants in the middle of the sunk frame. Nine 
plants are sufficient; these are trained to one 
stem each, and run about 11 feet in tho season, 
fruiting at about every joint, say, 7 inches 
or less all the way up. They begin to 


be ripe about the first days of dune, and 
I cut them down in October. I get a 
good crop, as I feed well and give them 
new soil every year, the old soil being useful 
for rooting Geraniums, etc., in, and plants for 
summer bedding. I put this year clumps of 
Lilies of the Valley in the soil all along the 
front. These flowered in a fortnight from the 
time I put them in, the old plants were then 
thrown away. At the same time I raised all 
my seeds for the year, struck a lot of Iresines, 
Geraniums, started a lot of Gloxinias, Amaryl¬ 
lises, Heliotropes, Mesembryanthemum, and 
Rex Begonias. I have no doubt if I were a 
professional 1 could do more with this house 
and apparatus, especially as I have a 50-feet 
vinory (cold) really used as a greenhouse, in 
addition to the crop of Hamburghs and Mus¬ 
cats. This last has a cylindrical boiler with 
riser or extra feed that goes for twenty-four 
hours on stretch without attention, and 4-inch 
pipes all along the front, flow and return, to 
keep out the frost, or force at will, not used 
much this year. The fuel I use in the small 
boiler is screened house cinders, passed through 
a cinder sifter and picked clean of stones and 
clinkers. 1 let thefireout when thesun shines, but 
on cold days the temperature nover drops below 
70 degs., at night also it never drops below 
this. In my big house I use coke, and in the 
coldest weathor it never drops below 50 degs. 
In my small house the Tomatoes are now 
about 18 inches high and show two lots of 
bloom, tho lower ones nearly out. I kcop them 
moderately dry till the fruit sets, and then 
water whenever the surface looks dry, when 1 
flood them. The bricks, though set in cement 
at the sides of walls, are loose at the bottom, 
which is paved, this permitting the water to 
drain away. I gonerally force this little house 
for about six weeks to two months every year, 
and start at about the end of February. With 
sun-heat the temperature at the time I am 
writing is now fin degs., with top ventilator 
wide open. When the blooms of the Tomatoes 
open I open all the front one notch (about 
8 inches), as well as the back when the sun is 
on. In the summer the door and lights are 
thrown open. The little house faces west- 
south-west, whereas the big house faces due 
south. 1 usually stoke up about ten p.m. for 
the last time, and the fire keeps alight till 
ten a.m. with proper management. Anyhow, 
if it does go out, which rarely happens, the 
pipes are loo hot to put one’s hand on, and the 
volume of water is such as to keep warm for a 
vory long time. It will be seen from my 
remarks that the fuel docs not cost me much 
a year, only the storage for tho rest of the year 
of tho house cinders, the largest of which would 
only be used in the house in the ordinary way 
of things. C. G. V., .Ttr*py, /f ) '<>'1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Heliotropes from seed. - -Last spring I 
raised several plants of the above, which grew 
very robust and flowered grandly. They 
were the large white and purple, but I found 
cuttings very scarce towards the end of summer, 
and what few I could get did not root at all 
freely. Neither did they keep so well as those 
taken from propagated plants the autumn 
previous, but why this should be I cannot tell. 
Perhaps some of your many readers can 
enlighten me on the subject?— -Devonian. 

Hoy a carnosa fruiting. — Eaclosed 
herewith is a photo I took of a Hoy a carnosa 
growing in an amateur friend’s greenhouse. It 
has fruited two years in succession, and as, on 
enquiry of my numerous professional friends, I 
am unable to hear of a similar case in this 
country, 1 thought you might possibly deem it 
worthy of a place in your paper. My friend 
mado enquiries when visiting Kow, and the 
officials told him that a Hoya fruiting in 
England is quite a novelty. The grower is 
Mr. Parfibt, of Lowestoft.—E. .7. Pi.attf.n. 

Ten week Stocks in pots.— For some 
time past I have been gathering nice sprays 
from these Stocks. A delightful feature of 
these Stocks is their delicious perfume, which 
in the evening pervades the air of conservatory, 
greenhouse, or drawing-room, whether iu pots 
or used as cut flowers. When grown for cut¬ 
ting only, they should not be thrown away on 
the removal of their terminal flower-spike, for 


in tho axils of the leaves will be found a latent 
bud, which in due time will develop other 
light sprays for the flower-basket. Tne seed 
must be sown in June and July for flowering 
in winter, keeping the plants cool and sturdy, 
and never neglecting watering.—S. 

Torenias. —These easily-grown stove or 
intermediate annuals are not nearly so much 
cultivated as they deserve. Towards the end 
of March or early in April seed may be sown 
in 5-inch pots of sandy soil, watered a few hours 
previously, barely covering the seed, which is 
very small. Place in a temperature of 60 degs. 
or so, and cover with a sheet of glass and 
shade till the seedlings push through, 
when inure to the light. As soon as fit to 
handle prick oft’ into .‘1-inch and 5 inch pots 
respectively, and the like number of plants 
in the pot, where they may be allowed to flower, 
or if larger specimens are required repot when 
ready into 5-inch and 7-inch pots, using loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and if the loam should be 
heavy, a little fine peat added would be of 
benefit. The plants may be stopped once when 
4 inches high, but naturally they are branch¬ 
ing, so very little pinching is necessary. Stake 
in time, using quite small twigs of Hazel, and 
when coming into flower stand in the fernery 
or similar structure, where the light shade 
necessary will meet their requirements. The 
plants, too, continue in beauty a long timeii 
fed and not given too much overhead moisture. 

A watch must, however, be kept, as thrip and 
green fly are very liable to attack them, when 
fumigating must be resorted to. The variety 
T. asiatica is vory pretty with blue eoroll.t 
and violet lobes. This makes a good basket 
plant. T. Fournieri, yellow and violet, is also 
showy, but does nob branch so much as some 
varieties. T. Bailloni or flava is another goo 1 
one, and should be included for the sake of 
variety.—D evon iax. 

Orchids for various seasons.—Will you plwe 
give me the names of about two dozen Orrbids for autumn, 
winter, and spring flowering, useful for cutting, or, whe:i 
in flower, to stand in vases . I have already a fen 
Calauthes. several large pots of Cypripedium insigne, one 
Cattleya lUrrisoniana, two Ocrlogyne oristata, I.ycatte 
llarrisonre, two Pendrobium nohile. 1 have plenty of 
warmth; the only house, as a cool-house, is a fernery 
adjoining the plant stove, facing aouth, half-span, hard!* 
suitable, I am afraid, for Orchids requiring cool treatment. 
Should you think there are some suitable for what I bave 
stated and that would do in such a house, I shall be pleased 
to try them,— Poppy. 

[As you appear to have plenty of heat, I 
would not advise your attempting the culti¬ 
vation of cool Orchids under the more difficult 
and apparently unsatisfactory conditions of 
your fernery. There aro dozens of winter 
flowering Cypripediums. Iu tho C. insigne 
family alone tho varieties are innumerable, and 
as they bloom at a season when flowering 
plants suitable for the house in vases or as cut 
flowers are very scarce, you cannot do better 
than grow an extensive collection of varieties. 
C. insigne Sander,** is by far the most beautiful 
Cypripedium in cultivation,and as itcan be pro 
cured moderately cheap it should have a place 
in every collection. C\ Spicerianum, C. vil 
losum, C. Boxalli, the hybrid C. Leeanum in 
its varied and charming forms, C. Calypso, C. 
Lathnmianum, C. nitens, C. Act a* us, C. Hera, 
and a host of others will be worth}* of your 
attention. Cattleya labiata autumnalis can be 
procured at the weekly auction sales for lew 
than would be the cost of Carnations. ThL 
species may be procured in an imported state 
at the present- time- Cattleya Warscewiczii 
(gigas), C. Dowiana, C. Boweringiana, and the 
various hybrid Calanthes, ('. Bryan, C. William 
Murray, C. Veitchii, being some of the best, 
you will also find suitable. If you want plants 
for flowering at a particular season, it would 
be best for you to only grow the kinds which 
bloom at the particular season you may require 
them, rather than grow a number of varieties 
flowering at different periods The Cypripe 
diums flower mostly from October to February 
and last a long time in perfection.—H. J. C ] 

African Lillies (Agapanthus).—Grown in 
large pots or tubs, near water, the African Lilies 
(Agapanthuses) are very effective when in 
bloom. Probably they are best when grown in 
tubs, for although in some localities they will 
stand the winter when planted out, it is not 
safe in other districts to trust too much out 
side; moreover, they bloom better when 
cramped at therdots, and for this reason tub 
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culture is to bo preferred. Agapanthuses, produced any effect upon the plant’s health or 
being fond of water, should never r>e permitted progress. Both H. carnosa and H. bella make 
to become dry at the roots, as if this is allowed admirable basket plants ; indeed, they show to 
both foliage and Howers quickly show it. They better advantage treated in that way than in 


are extremely useful for standing about the 
house, on lawns, and other positions in the 
garden where one desires to produce beautiful 
effects. Good loam suits them, and stimulants 
will greatly help them as the time of their 
blooming approaches.— Townsman. 


HOYA CARNOSA AND H. BELLA. 

(In reply to “ F. G. L.”) 

Tfif. best known and most useful species of 
this handsome genus are H. carnosa, a fast¬ 
growing creeper, and H. bella, a dwarf and 
more delicate growing kind. Both have thick, 
fleshy leaves, and both produce abundantly, for 
a considerable period in summer, clusters of 
wax-like flowers, from the centre of which 
exudes a single drop of honey-like fluid, which 
has led to tneir receiving the name of honey 
plants. 

Although these two species of Hoya are 
commonly classed as stove plants, and they 


any other, as their drooping flowers seem in¬ 
tended to be seen from beneath. H. bella is 
especially a choice subject for a basket, but its 
culture must be confined to the stove. It is 
not so hardy or robust in constitution as H. 
carnosa, but it is more elegant in appearance, 
and in a choice collection of stove plants it 
will always attract attention. 

Culture.— Hoyas are impatient of stagnant 
moisture about their roots, and the material 
forming the root medium must be of a porous 
character. In potting specimens of consider¬ 
able size, the pots must first be well drained ; 
more attention should be paid to this, in this 
case, than is customary or even necessary for 
the general run of stove plants. The soil 
should consist of about equal parts of good 
turfy loam and peat, pulled to pieces with the 
hand, and the fine, light particles should be 
shaken out so that only the turf remains ; to 
this should be added about a sixth part of sand 
and the same quantity of^broken charcoal. In 


The Honey Plant (Hoya carnosa). From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Jones, Ote Uall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


may, indeed, be cultivated successfully in a 
stove, yet II. carnosa will grow equally well 
in an intermediate or warm greenhouse, and 
will often flower more freely in such a structure 
than in the stove, simply because its drier 
atmosphere leads to the better maturation of 
the wood, without which flowers must be 
scanty. In the stove the plant should stand 
in the full sunshine during the time the growth 
is being made. When grown in a low tem¬ 
perature it must not Ie over watered in winter ; 
indeed, during that period this class of plants 
should be kept comparatively dry. If ever 
disease overtakes the plants it is generally 
caused by using too large pots, and plying the 
watering-pot too freely in winter, when but 
little root-action is taking place. Very large 
plants of H. carnosa can be grown in very small 
pots ; indeed, we saw a large plant once grow¬ 
ing on the back wall of a damp stove that had 
absolutely no soil at all. It had originally 


such material the plants may be firmly potted, 
leaving sufficient space at the top, in proportion 
to the size of pot U9ed, for giving water, as in 
the growing season the plants delight in and 
require a liberal supply of moisture both at the 
root and in the atmosphere. It is only stagna¬ 
tion that must be avoided. In potting small 
plants the turf should be broken up small, but 
never sifted. The best position for H. carnosa, 
if grown in a pot, is trained on a wire trellis 
just under the roof, or it may be trained over a 
wire trainer, e : ther globular or of any other 
desired shape. H. bella must be neatly sup¬ 
ported with small stakes, but no more than are 
necessary should be used, as they add nothing 
to its beauty, and the roots of a plant are often 
injured by having the ball honeycombed with 
stakes. Most of the Hoyas are readily 
increased by cuttings of soft, young shoots in 
sandy soil in a brisk bottom heat, either with 
or without the assistance of a bell-glass. If a 


become close and sour. When mounted on 
wire the flowers of all the species are useful for 
bouquet making, although if used too freely 
they impart to tno bouquet a rather too formal 
appearance. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The severe and unseasonable weather seems afc 
last to have come to an end, and the prospects 
are now much brighter. It has been customary 
in the South of England to stand the plants 
outdoors about the first or second week in 
April, but every care has been taken to give a 
warm or sheltered position where, in the 
event of a sudden change to fro 9 tv weather, 
some light protection could be given. One 
never knows what the weather may be, and 
until the latter part of May it is not wise to 
lightly regard the possibility of a frost. The 
exceptionally cold weather of the greater part 
of April has tried the occupants of cold-frames. 
Chrysanthemums which had only just been 
placed in the cold-frames when the first of 
the hard weather began are looking 
anything but happy. The foliage 
has that bronze look about it which 
tells unmistakably that the frosts 
have been severe, and also that the 
young plants have suffered consider¬ 
ably in consequence. This need not 
give the grower much concern, as 
with more genial weather the plants 
will grow out of it. When selecting 
a place in which to stand the plants 
in the first instance, it is well to 
choose a nice open and sunny quarter 
of the garden. While due regard 
should he given to choosing a sunny 
position, a sheltered one should also 
be selected at the same time. To 
prevent the ingress of worms the 

C lants must be stood either on 
oards, slates, or tiles, or else on a 
bed of sifted ashes, or, better still, 
sifted coke-breeze. The last always 
has a neat appearance, and if this 
material be laid down some few 
inches in depth, it should effec¬ 
tually prevent any trouble from 
worms, and at the same time main¬ 
tain a nice cool bottom—conditions 
which the plants appear to relish. 

Of course, in many gardens the 
potting up of plants into 5 inch and 
G-inch pots has already been done, 
but this is cniefly observed by 
growers of exhibition blooms. In the 
case of those who grow their plants 
chiefly for conservatory embellishment 
or for providing cut bloom, the pre¬ 
sent is an excellent time for repot 
ting the young plants. The 60 ’h 
( pots measuring either 3£ inches or 
3 inches in diameter) should now bo 
well filled with roots and the plants 
will appreciate a shift into pots of 
a larger size. The stronger grow- 

w] intn .1‘Tu inntoa 


been planted in a small chink of a border in 
the back path, but the branches, wherever afresh with a young one, and they are so easily 
they touched the damp surface of the wall, propagated that a few young plants of H. bella 
had thrown out roots like those which the Ivy might always be coming on. Plants in a had 
generally and the Fig sometimes do, and when state of health are difficult to restore, as it, in 


ing kinds should be repotted into 32’s (G inches 
in diameter), and the vigorous rooting into others 
known as 48’s (pots o inches in diameter). It 
is only necessary to inspect the roots of the 
plants or to note the character of their growth 
to satisfy one’s-self as to the vigour of the 
different plants. The pots should on this and 
on all occasions be washed quite clean, and 
the same remarks apply to the crocks, too. 
There is a tendency in many gardens to dis¬ 
regard this seemingly insignificant detail, and 
yet its observance tends to help forward the 
work and also promote the welfare of the 
plants. The compost for the present repotting 
should comprise the following ingredients : 
Four parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf- 
mould, half a part of rotted horse-manure, 
prepared as for a Mushroom bed, a free addi¬ 
tion of coarse silver-sand, and a good sprink¬ 
ling each of guano and bone-meal. Tho com¬ 
post should be thoroughly mixed, and if the 


plant should become sickly, it is be9t to start heap can be turned over each day for a few 

days or a week so much the better. This con¬ 
stant turning over of the soil ensures an equal 
distribution of the ingredients and also helps 


we saw it the connection with the border had 
oeen severed for a long 
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nearly all ease*, arises from decay of the roots 
through imperfect drainage, or the soil having 


to sweeten the compost. When crocking tho 
pots it is a good plan to cover the potsnerds 
with a|tljim finer of crushed oyster-shells* 
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overed with some of week in May, and first crown-buds retained, wreaths, etc. I grow a good batch of it, 
to soil or small pieces You will by these means have plants rather striking the cuttings in April three in a 4-inch 
rving this rule there taller than usual, but this is unavoidable, pot. When well rooted, these are potted into 
re becoming clogged. Six-inch pots for plants propagated so early in 8-inch pots, giving them a good open position 
it each plant has a the season are realty not large enough, and you and no manure water till the buds are set. In 
he plant has been will be well advised to finally give the stronger this way they grow stiff, needing no stakes, 
crocks should be re- "rowing plants pots measuring 7 inches in and giving a large number of shoots, which 
n all is in readiness diameter. Although this newer method of are crowned with three or five buds. These 
if the compost should growing large blooms on single stems in 6-inch are slightly disbudded and give splendid sprays 
of the pot and the pots appears to be a very simple system of of bloom of the purest white. Another 
placed in position, culture to follow, there is much to learn, and recommendation to it is that it is not an early 

Dme cases to spread one of the most important aspects of this bloomer, and good blooms may be had for 

had better be done approved method is that of knowing when to Christmas by keeping the plants cool.— 
of soil rest on the insert the cuttings. With reference to y'our Dorset. 
so often sees in these question regarding Godfrey's Triumph, as the 
that the surface of plant made a natural break on April 12th last, PERNS. 

ng repotted is some second crown-buds should be secured, and - 

10 rim of the pot, fill these, we have every reason to believe, should HART’S TONGUE FERN (SCOLOPEX- 
orking the compost give excellent results.— E. G. ] ^T'rr<Ai>ir\ 

jdge-shaped rammer, An interesting competition.— Result- JJKAUM v t UjAKE). 

firm. The repotted ing from the success which attended a Hya- Here is a view of our native Hart’s-tongue, 
▼ether in squares of cinth growing competition amongst the which well shows its beauty of form. We 

lumber. Unless the members of the adult school of Kingston- suppose this Fern, like so many others, has 

water will be needed on-Thames last March, the committee have been cleared away from the neighbourhood of 
hen once the plants arranged to hold a Chrysanthemum competi- London by the hawkers, so that one rarely has 
a supply, the soil tion in the autumn amongst the members, and a chance of seeing its beauty even in most 


with the more easily-grown varieties, and 
those which come into flower naturally in 
the latter part of October. Judging 
from what you say in your descriptive list 
you have altogether ignored this system 

of propagation, and in consequence we fear the have also arranged for a supply of 3 -m> well- 

results will fail to equal your expectations, rooted plants on April 30th from a well-known 

For instance, you inserted cuttings of Mrs. florist, these being in three varieties and late 

Barkley and Miss Alice Byron during the October bloomers. Each competitor will have 

second week in February, instead of about the three plants given, one of each variety. They 

first week in April. You would have succeeded will, for exhibition as plants, have to be grown 

far better with Mrs. T. W. Pockett had you in pots during the summer, and in nearly every 

inserted the cuttings in early April instead of case in small back yards or gardens in the town. 

February, and the same remarks apply with One friend has promised to give a cartload 

equal force to the plants of Mrs. George of good compost for the competition, which will 

Mileham and W. R. Church. In the circum- be a great boon. The competition will include 

stances you may leave the plants in the fourth plants in pots and bunches of cut flowers.—A.D. 

and fifth sections to develop their buds natu- Chrysanthemum Boule de Neige.— 
rally, but in those numbered one to three you In recent numbers several notes have appeared 

must act differently. Plants of Ethel Fitzroy anent large remit* medium-sized blooms of 

and Duchess of Sutherland should be stopped Chrysanthemums. I am quito tired of the very 

about May 10th, and one growth only taken large blooms. They may do for those who 

up, and the first bud subsequently forming in have a craze for a big, loose, untidy flower, and From now onwards throughout the summer 

the apex of the shoots should be secured, to all those who have not the time or accora- months the shading of Ferns requires con- 

In the case of George Laurence, Mr. T. modation to grow Chrysanthemums and spend sideration. It is a point in Fern culture that 

Carrington, Mmo. Paolo Radaelli, Sensation, enormous amounts on these and manure I say is far too frequently carried to a great excess : 
and General Hutton, the plants should bo leave them alone and be content with kinds the inference being that because some Ferns 

stopped May 2lst, one growth taken up, and like Boule do Neige and others of this and thrive best with shade, others also must 

the first buds which subsequently develop kindred types. I grow a number of kinds, but necessarily do the same. Far from it, how 

secured. The remaining kinds—viz., Mrs. none give me more pleasure or profit than ever, for on the whole the opposite might be 

T. W. Pockett, Mrs. Barkley, Miss Alice Boule de Neige. Recently a nurseryman who said to be the case. When shading is em 

Byron, Mrs. George Mileham, W. R. Church, grows Chrysanthemums largely to cut from ployed, pa;rticqlarly. if it be at all dense, the 

Mmo. Waldeck Rousseau, and Mrs. Henry said to me no kind was so profitable as this, growth of the plants is in tho majority of 

Emmerton-.-shoiijkr*i , )e stopped dliring the last adding how useful it was to work up intpl FUMsep considerably: weakeoj$c| ;> this is further 
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Th# ilart’s-tongne Tern (Scolopendrium vul^are). 


woods, where it would he happy. In the 
western counties it still abouuds, and in some 
woods at Caerhay Castle, Cornwall, we noticed 
the whole groundwork of the wood an enormous 
mass of this fine Fern, looking almost like 
tropical Ferns. Shade and moisture seem 
perhaps more necessary for this than any other 
Fern, because in places where one does not 
see it growing in the open we may find it 
thriving in areas, catchpits, walls, etc., often 
vigorously. Its garden value is a high one. 
and all those who have to deal with rock 
gardens or picturesque gardens of any kind 
cannot do without it. 
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aggravated by the adoption of permanent 
shading during a period of dull weather. 
The result is a soft, flaccid growth, which in 
the case of such as many of the Adiantums is 
further seen in enlarged pinme. This, in some 
instances, as in the case of A. Farleyense, may 
look very well, but it is not of such an enduring 
nature as one would desire. Again, where a 

Heavy shadino is upon the plants when not 
required, the result is an excessive atmospheric 
moisture, which is not easily dispelled without 
additional fire-heat, simply because the tem¬ 
perature does not rise sufficiently high to effect 
this desirable purpose in Lhe case of all Ferns, 
the Filmies excepted. Then ensues a period of 
damping off amongst such stove Ferns as the 
(iyranogrammas and many others where the 
growth is dense. Adiantum cuneatum, instead 
of retaining its fronds intact, will under these 
conditions go off in the same fashion when 
thick and the plants themselves too much 
crowded together. Where permanent shading 
is used at all it should be of as light a character 
as can be employed with safety. Do not on 
any account smother the glass as if white¬ 
washing a wall or a ceiling, hut lay on the 
mixture as lightly as possible, or employ the 
thinnest of shading material, w’hich is of the 
two the better medium. During a period of 
cloud}* weather, but all the more so when 
rainy as well, the damping-down and watering 
require to be performed in a careful manner, 
with a considerable diminution of the former 
part of the work. If done in a perfunctory 
foshion, with no distinction between hot and 
dry weather as against the opposite extreme, 
it must not cause any surprise if the Ferns 
soon suffer. 

Fkrnkrtrr composed of rockwork arranged 
in an artistic manner, with the plants turned 
out, are often placed in positions where shading 
by means of blinds is next to impossible. In 
such cases the shading should be of the 
lightest kind, if used at all (for in some 
instances none need be applied). All depends 
upon the distance from the glass, or whether 
climbers have been allowed to drape the 
roof. If the house be a lofty one, there will be 
less danger of injury from scalding, while 
the climbers, as well as adding to the effect, 
also serve a good purpose in intercepting 
any possible ill effects from the solar rays. 
Of the smaller growing Ferns, there are a few 
of the Adiantums which are very sensitive to 
full exposure to the sun’s rays—such, for 
instance, as A. trapezjforme, A. curvatum, and 
A. cardiochhena. These should always be 
carefully looked after. On the other hand, 
exposure will in many cases intensify the beau¬ 
tiful roseate and bronzy tints peculiar to many 
Ferns, particularly the 

Adlanttms, the shades of colour of which 
when the plants are shaded are not nearly so 
beautiful. It pays to keep all such Ferns 
grouped by themselves, the enhanced interest 
in their increased beauty being ample compen¬ 
sation for any little additional trouble. All 
Ferns which are grown more particularly for 
decoration either as plants or for cutting should 
be well exposed so as to ensure an enduring 
growth. < >ne often hears the keeping qualities 
of the Maiden hair Fern condemned when the 
fault more often than not is in its management. 
When grown cool, woll exposed to light, and 
in an air}* house or pit, it makes all the differ¬ 
ence between lasting and fading ; more so even 
when the precaution is taken to immerse the 
fronds for a time in water before use. In a 
mixed fernery the taller or tree varieties will 
often afford sufficient shade to those which may 
perchance require it without resorting to any 
artificial means. Filmy Ferns, of course, 
reejuire shading. For these have shading of a 
permanent character, to avoid any risk of 
in jury either from exposure or from sudden 
fluctuations in temperature, the one being as 
injurious as the other. Neither the Nephro- 
Icpises nor the climbing Ferns (Lygodium) will 
!*ear too much exposure. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gymnogramma schizophylla glori- 
osa—This is a lovely Fern for the warm- 
house, and looks best when suspended from the 
roof, which is easily done with wire fastened 
aronnd the rim of the pot. Its finely-cut 
fronds, which are pendulous, make it a fitting 
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subject for the dinner-table, where it is most 
effective. The plant is easily increased by i 
pegging down into small pots of soil the 
terminal end of the fronds, where little 
plantlets occur, severing from the mother 
plants as soon as established. The usual mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-soil, and peat, with sand, 
will grow it well, peat preponderating if the 
loam should be heavy.—B. 

Stag’s-horn Fern.— It may interest somo 
of your readers to know how I got my Stag’s- 1 
horn Fern to grow very strongly. I bought it 
fully eight or nine years ago, grown on a block 
of wood to hang up in the greonhouso. 
Although watered and attended to regularly 
it never increased in size, although apparently 
fairly healthy. About a year ago, being rather 


The d on hie Jew's Mallow (Kerria japonien fl.-pl.). From a photograph 
by Mr. Jas. K. Tyler, Halstead, Rssev. 


times over the leaves, nick off' all blooms till 
September, then lift and bring into greenhouse 
or sunny window. These make splendid 
plants, which I find bloom earlier and better than 
those raised from seed. I can never get the 
latter to be worth anything the first season, 
always small and poor in growth.—A. B. M., 
Cavan, Ireland. 

Climbing Ferns (Lygodiums). These 
are singularly beautiful Ferns, and very free 
growing. The fronds increase in length 
indefinitely, and remain permanently on the 
plants. They abound in the eastern tropics, 
and extend to New Zealand. They are also 
found in Mexico and Brazil, and one species has 
been found in Florida and Massachusetts, in 
the northern hemisphere. Lygodiums form 
beautiful objects in a fern 
ery, being extremely useful 
as rafter plants, for cloth¬ 
ing pillars, etc. These 
plants should be potted or 
planted out in a mixture 
of light loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand, but they 
must have good drainage 
if they are to succeed. 
They like an abundant sup 
ply of water to the roots, 
and during the summer 
season sprinkling overhead 
morning and evening will 
suit them admirably. This, 
however, should never be 
done while the sun is shin¬ 
ing on them. 


TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

KERRIA JAPONICA. 
There are three varieties 
of this shrub in cultiva¬ 
tion — viz , the type, a 
double-flowered form which 
we figure to-day, and a 
variegated one. Of these 
the single-flowered form is 
the rarest in gardens. In 
some respects, however, it 
is the most beautiful of 
the three, being freer in 
growth than the variegated 
one, and yet not having 
the somewhat coarse stems 
and flowers of the double 
variety. At Kew there are 
some specimens of this 
which, when in bloom, are 
charming in their wealth 
of blossom and neat rounded 
habit. The flowers are 
each from 1 inch to 
U inches in diameter, and 
bright yellow. The double- 
flowered form was intro¬ 
duced as far back as the 
year 1700, and its identity 
was unknown for over a 
century; in fact, until the 
single-flowered form was 
sent from Japan in 1835. 

All the forms like a 
rich, moist loam, andean 
easily be propagated from 
enttings. 


tired of its look, i took if off the block of wood, 
divided it in two, planting tho larger piece in 
a round seed pan (about 8 inches across), the 
smaller in a (i-inch flower pot. As well as I 
remember I used ordinary light potting soil 
with a little Sphagnum Moss mixed with it. 
Both plants started almost at once, and have 
grown so well ns to be unrecognisable. If 1 
had not done this with my own (amateur’s) 
hands I could not have believed these fine, 
healthy growing plants were the same as the 
rather unhappy-looking plant I divided, not 
caring whether it lived or died. Another 
‘trial trip” 1 may mention, which has also 
succeeded and may suit amateurs like myself: 
It is to repot Chinese Primulas soon after the 
bloom is over in light, rich earth, and as soon 
as the weather is mild enough plunge them in 
the garden under an Apple or Pear-tree (for 
partial shade), water moderately and some- 1 


Hardy shrubs and the frost.— In 

Desmodium penduliflorum (syn. Lespedeza 
Sieboldi), from China and Japan, and Indigo- 
fera floribunda (syn. I. Gerardiana), from India, 
the bark of most of the thicker branches hns 
split all along as if cut by a knife and opened, 
with the result that they must die. This, 
without a doubt, is due to the freez.ing of the 
sap. There is just a probability of the shrubs 
shooting up from the bottom later.—C. A. W. 
CoTTRiT.Ti, Sunbury-on-Thame*. 

A good yellow flower—Helenium 

E iumilum. —Those who have not grown this 
ave missed one of the best haray yellow¬ 
blooming plants. It has many points to recom¬ 
mend it, not the least being the length of time 
it continues blooming—from June well into 
the autumn. Tho blooms are of the brightest 
yellow, and of the greatest value for cutting, 
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seeing they may be had with long steins. In 
rainy weather it does not suffer in the way 
many things do. Its height varies from about 
18 inches, according to cultivation. It is easily 
increased by division. My method is to take 
up and divide every other year in March. The 
smallest pieces grow rapidly into blooming 
condition. It may also be increased by seed, 
sown in summer and planted out the following 
spring. I consider it a far better plant than 
H. striatum.— J. Crook. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE DUTCH BRINED VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY. 


PkELINO AND HR!NINO. 


The peeling and brining of pickling Onions 
in Holland are carried out in factories, the 
agents of which purchase the Onions raw and 
unpeeled from the small growers, and arrange 
for their delivery to the barges for transport 
to the factories. These agents receive a 
fixed commission of 5d. per bag of 110 1b. 
The peeling is usually done by women and 
children at their own homes in the towns 
where the factories are situated. The peelers 
fetch the raw Onions from the wharf and 
deliver them peeled and washed to the 
factories. The usual price paid for peeling is 
one penny per kilo, of 2*2 lb. for silverskins, 
and three-fifths of a penny per 2'2 lb. for large 
white and brown pickling Onions. One advan¬ 
tage of the factory system is the great facilities 
it affords for turning out large quantities of 
brined Onions of uniform size and appearance 
selected from the produce of a large number 
of small growers. In the case of one of the 
largest factories, which exports a considerable 
quantity of silverskins to < Jreat Britain, this 
process of selection is assisted by the practice 
of sorting the Onions when purchasing them 
from the growers in order to exclude outside 
sizes. Another important feature noticed in 
one of the Dutch brining factories is the use 
of improved apparatus for grading the Onions. 
In place of the round hand sieves with cane 
bottoms and a square mesh, which are still 
used in Biggleswade, an oblong riddle is 
employed, about 4 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, consisting of three trays fitting into 
each other, with zinc bottoms perforated with 
round holes, according to the sizes of the 
different grades of Onions each tray is 
intended to deal with, the tray with the 
largest holes being at the top and that with the 
smallest at the bottom. This composite riddle 
is worked backwards and forwards on a roller 
which runs on the sides of a wooden trough, 
into which the smallest Onions fall. The 
advantage gained by the employment of this 
apparatus with round holes is at once apparent 
in the greater uniformity in the size and shape 
of the Onions so riddled as compared with 
those which pass through the square holes of 
the ordinary round hand sieves. Besides, the 
cane bottoms of the latter frequently have an 
uneven mesh, they are liable to warp, and as 
they get worn become more or less elastic. 
These defects cannot arise in the case of 
the riddles with zinc bottoms. Moreover, 
the composite riddle not only deals with 
a larger quantity of Onions at once, but it 
distributes them into the four sizes at one 
operation, whereas the round sizes deal with 
only one grade at a time. A further improve¬ 
ment observed in the same factory is the use 
of horizontal troughs for the sorting of riddled 
Onions in order to pick out discoloured speci¬ 
mens, “ pipes,” and bad shapes. This work is 
performed by tw o or three men or boys who sit 
on either side of the trough. A handful of the 
Onions is picked up at a time, and each speci¬ 
men is examined before being passed for 
briuing. On the flat bottoms of these troughs 
this process can be more carefully and effec¬ 
tively performed than on the sloping boards, 
which are used in the brining sheds in this 
country, and though the sorting may be a 
slower operation by the Dutch method, the 
extra time occupied is more than compensated 
by the better results obtained in the appearance 
oi the goods. After the Onions have been 
sorted into four sizes—viz., Nos. 0,1,2, and 3, the 
No. 0 being, on the whole, smaller than the 
English No. 1, they are put into casks and 
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brined. About 330 lb. of Onions are put into 
a hogshead, a layer of 44 lb. of salt is then 
placed on top of them, and water is added. 
This treatment causes the Onions to shrink 
sufficiently to permit of the lid being coopered 
on, and the hogshead is closed in. After a 
short time a little salt water is added through 
the bung-hole to make up for loss by evapora¬ 
tion ana fermentation, but the hogshead then 
remains untouched until the goods are sold, as 
it is considered that the reopening of the cask 
makes the Onions soft. The loss in weight by 
shrinkage is about 7 per cent., and a hogshead 
is sold as containing cwts. The average rate 
of wages paid to men employed in these brining 
factories is l’l a week. 

Prices of Dutch silverskins in brine. 

The prices per hogshead quoted in Septem¬ 
ber last for Dutch silverskins in brine f.o.b. 
Rotterdam were as follows : No. 0, 75s. ; No. 1, 
Cos. ; No. 2, 53s. ; No. 3, 35s. A later quota 
tion received in October gives 7<>s. for first 
grade and C4s. for second grade of No. 0; 
55s. for No. 1 ; 45s. for No. 2; 35s. for 
No. 3 ; and 24s. for No. 4, the last being 
very large. Those reductions are no doubt 
due to the large supply available from 
the abundant crop of this year. Last 
year No. 0 fetched 80s. per hogshead, and 
the other sizes were correspondingly higher in 
price. The demand for Nos. 0 and 1 is much 
greater than for Nos. 2 and 3, and the factor¬ 
ies consequently purchase smaller quantities of 
the latter from the growers. Nos. 3 and 4 are 
often sold for mixed pickles for immediate 
consumption. Onions rejected by the sorters 
on account of bad shape or greenness are sold 
for sauce making. 

Freic.ht rates on brinf.d Onions. 

The freight rates charged on Onions in brine 
from Rotterdam to London in September lu9t 
were as follow s : — 

Netherlands Steamboat Company. —2s. 6d. per 

hogshead to London, delivered to vans at quay. 

Rotter dam London Line. —la. 6d. per hogs¬ 
head to Thames; 2s. 6d. per hogshead to 
Thames, delivered to vans at quay. 

A second quotation by this line given in 
October was at the rate of 10s. per ton, 
delivered to vans. 

Crent Eastern Railterty. —3s. 3d. per hogshead 
to London stations rid Harwich, or 10s. 2d. 
per ton in 10-ton lots. 

Zetland Shipping Company .— 14s. 2d. per ton 
in 2-ton lots and upwards ; 15s. 6d. per ton 
under 2 tons, to London, Blackfriars Station, 
by ordinary goods service. 

From Rotterdam to Birmingham the freights 
were : 

Netherlands Steamltoat Company. —37s. 7d. 
per ton, in lots of 5 tons and over. 

Great Eastern Railway, —23s. 31. per ton, in 
lots of 2 tons and upwards. 

From the foregoing rates it appears that 
about 2s. Gd. to 3*. per hogshead must be 
added to the Rotterdam prices for brinod 
Onions in order to get at the actual cost of the 
goods to the London pickling firms, and some¬ 
thing must also be allowed for the cartage from 
the wharf or station, as the case may be, to the 
picklera’ premises. 

Dutch and English systems compared. 

The foregoing observations embody the prin¬ 
cipal points brought out by the inquiries made 
with regard to the Dutch trade in brined 
Onions. The social and economic conditions 
under which the industry is conducted in the 
Netherlands differ in many respects from those 
existing in this country, and these differ¬ 
ences must be taken into account in any 
attempt to institute a comparison between 
the expenses of cultivation in the Dutch small 
holdings and on the large market gardens in 
the Biggleswade district. For instance, it has 
been suggested tliat the co9t of labour in 
Holland is so much cheaper than in this 
country, that it has enabled the Dutch 
exporters to undersell the British produce. 
But with regard to the question of the relative 
cost of labour, it has already been pointed out 
that the Dutch gardeners may themselves be 
regarded as labourers, inasmuch as they per¬ 
form practically the whole of the work on their 
holdings, with the aid of their wires and 
children. They are a sober, hard-working 


class with little or no ambition, and their 
standard of living is of the humblest descrip¬ 
tion. In seasons of low prices, such as is the 
case this year, the Dutch cultivator is worse off 
than a labourer, as his net profits would not 
represent a return for his work equivalent to 
the wages ordinarily paid to male labourers 
in the neighbourhood, which range from 15s. 
to 20s. a week. When prices are high his 
profits naturally rise, but after he has paid his 
rent and manure bill they seldom much exceed 
the weekly wages of a day labourer. So that 
though wages in Holland are actually not much 
less than those paid in the market-gardening 
districts in this country, they do not enter so 
largely into the cost of production, because the 
Dutch grower of silverskins employs little 
outside labour, and is content to work on his 
holding for a return which in some seasons i9 
not equivalent to the wages of ordinary 
labourers. On the other hand, his outgoings 
for rent are higher per acre thau those ruling 
in this country, and he can claim little 
advantage on his manure bill. It is clear, 
therefore, that even under the mast favourable 
conditions the net profits realised by the 
cultivator of silverskins in Holland would be 
quite inadequate to satisfy the social require¬ 
ments of agriculturists and market gardeners 
in this country. In connection with this ques¬ 
tion of the relative cost of labour it must, 
however, be observed that in the Netherlands 
all the expenditure involved in dealing with 
the crop after it is gathered is borne by the 
brining factories. And in the case of the cost 
of peeling, which is the largest item in the 
labour bill, there is a difference amounting to 
nearly one penny per peck between the prices 
paid to Dutch peelers and those quoted by the 
Biggleswade growers. The former receive one 
penny per kilo., which is under 7!d. per peck 
of peeled Onions, while at Biggleswade the 
price paid is stated to be Sd. a peck. 

These differences, however, have not been of 
sufficient influence to enable the brining fac¬ 
tories to place their goods on our markets at 
prices persistently lower than those at which 
English goods have been quoted, and, in fact, 
the evidence collected by the Board, both in the 
Netherlands and in this country, has gone to 
show that the prices paid by pickling firms for 
first quality Dutch silverskins in brine delivered 
in London have, in some seasons, been higher 
even than those quoted for home produce. It is, 
indeed, a mistake to assume that the increasing 
demand for Dutch silverskins in this country 
is to be explained by reference merely to the 
question of prices. Nor is it to be explained 
by any real difference in the quality of the 
Onions, since the silverskins grown in Holland 
do not possess any inherent properties which 
make them intrinsically superior to the Onions 
of the same variety produced in this country. 
The secret of the success of the Dutch com 
petition is to be found mainly in the fact that the 
Onions exported from the Netherlands present, 
on the whole, a better appearance, and more 
readily meet the requirements of the pickling 
firms, because more effective methods and 
greater care are employed in their preparation 
for brining. The organisation of the brining 
industry in the Netherlands has enabled the 
factories, by collecting their supplies of raw 
Onions from a large number of growers and by 
the use of improved apparatus, to send to this 
country large consignments of Onions in brine 
possessing greater uniformity in size, shape, 
and colour than it seem9 possible to obtain by 
the methods at present adopted at Biggles¬ 
wade. It is just this uniformity in the Bulk 
which the great pickling firms in this country 
desire, ana for goods possessing it they are 
prepared to pay a higher price than for produce 
which is deficient in this respect. 


EEL-WORM IN CUCUMBERS. 

Will you kindly let me know why my Cucumber plants 
go off ? They do very well until the fruit gets about a foot 
long or bo, and then the leaves begin to Hag when the gun 
comet out, and there is no keeping them alive. When I 
start I put 1$ feet of litter and then just cover with soil, 
and then put on the mounds, composed of decayed turf. 
—Triangle Ivy. 

[The roots of the Cucumber plant submitted 
to us are badly infested with Nematodes, or 
eel-worms, which cause the plants, when 
Attacked, to fjr.st. flag, and finally to die in the 
way you describe. For this there is, unfor- 
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tuaately, no known cure. We have tried I 
various remedies, but without avail, and the 
only thing we ever found to keep these 
injects at bay for any length of time is to 
bake the compost—both that used for form¬ 
ing the mounds with at the time of planting 
and for top-dressing afterwards. By taking 
these precautions, and also thoroughly lime- 
washing every portion of the brickwork in 
the houses and pits each year, the attack can 
be staved off until the autumn, when the plants 
even then often succumb. Our method is to 
be prepared for such losses by having relays of 
young plants coming on in other houses, sow¬ 
ing the seed when the previously raised lob has 
come into full bearing. By thus having, as it 
were, several strings to our bow, we have no 
break in the supply if any of the older plants 
succumb to an attack. You may, however, not 
be so conveniently situated as regards glass 
erections, and mayhap have but one structure 
in which to grow your Cucumbers. Assuming 
such to be the case, we advise you to clear out 
the plants, the soil, aud the heating material 
you mention and burn it, to prevent the 
infection spreading further. Then clean the 
house thoroughly with carbolised soft-soap, 
and afterwards limewash all brickwork with 
freshly' slaked lime, adding half a pint of 
paraffin to the wash while hot. Well work the 
wash into the brickwork, filling up all inter¬ 
stices, and if this cannot be accomplished in 
one application, repeat it when the first coat 
has become dry. In the meantime bake the 
compost over a fire, and the way w'e do this is 
to make a fire with refuse, wood, etc., and 
when a good body of fire has been obtained, to 
place an old corrugated iron sheet over it, on 
which the soil is placed, allowing it to remain 
until well heated through, and to make 9ure 
that all insect life, germs, etc., have been 
destroyed. Sufficient can be charred at one 
burning to serve both for planting and for sub¬ 
sequent top-dressings, only it should be stored 
quite apart from other compost heaps until 
required for use. By adopting these drastic 
measures, and by starting afresh with new' 
plants and sterilised soil, you may, perhaps, be 
able to carry' on Cucumber culture without 
further loss ; but do not be surprised if the 
insects again put in an appearance later in the 
season. ] 


SPRING AND AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

I uave Onion a sown in boxes in February, and some in 
bed* sown in autumn. What is the difference between 
them about September—that is, can autumn-sown Onions 
be distinguished from spring-sown ?—J. Bybbs. 

[There should be a material difference 
between Onions raised from a sowing made in 
the autumn of the previous year outdoors, and 
those from a sowing made in a box under 
glass in February of the same year when 
September arrives. The autumn-sown plants 
should ripen earlier, and, indeed, be quite ripe 
by the end of August—provided the summer 
has been warm. Then it is so difficult to 
prevent not a few of these autumn-sown 
plants bolting off prematurely, as so many will 
do when transplanted. Generally autumn sow¬ 
ings are of tho soft or Rocca and Tripoli sections, 
and these not only have comparatively flattish 
bulbs that ripen and decay early, but they are 
less solid and handsome than are those from 
the winter sowing. When tho ground is good 
—that is, has been trenched and heavily 
manured—bulbs from plants raised under glass 
and dibbled out at the end of April thinly, 
are usually much larger than are those from an 
autumn sowing. Of course, much depends on 
the variety. Thus autumn-raised plants may 
produce bulbs I lb. in weight, and be thought 
fine. Plants from a February sowing, if well 
treated and planted on rich soil, will produce 
bulbs from 2 lb. to 3 lb. in weight. The best 
of all varieties for this purpose is the popular 
Ailsa Craig, the finest Onion ever raised, 
although so many seedsmen have given it 
other names. They cannot, however, deceive 
an expert Onion grower. That variety should 
give rather deep oval-shaped bulbs, very 
different from those ’usually produced from 
autumn sowings. To do this variety full 
justice, the sowing should be made early in 
January in shallow pans or boxes on fine soil 
that contains some leaf-mould and old hot-bed 
manure. Seed should be sown thinly, as then 
the seedling plants have ample room to grow 
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strong before transplanting is needful. The 

K ns may be shaded, if needed, till growth 
gins, then should be in the fullest light that 
the plants grow strong. When 4 inches in 
height they must be lifted carefully from the 
soil, and be dibbled out 2 inches apart into 
other boxes filled with similar good soil. In 
these they can grow and become strong plants 
from 7 inches to 8 inches in height, then be 
well hardened off and planted out into good 
ground at the end of April. They should be 
lifted from the boxes with a trowel, and put 
out with soil attached to the roots in rows 
15 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the rows. 
During the summer an occasional light dress¬ 
ing of soot and of guano, or any otner good 
chemical manure, can be given and hoed in— 
also an occasional heavy watering helps greatly. 
If you will treat any good variety, especially 
Ail9a Craig, in this way, you will see how much 
they are superior to plants from an autumn 
sowing. ] 


Thrips and red-spider on Cucumbers.—I 

shall be very much obliged if you can tell me what is the 
matter with my Cucumbers? I think it is the rust. I have 
enclosed some leaves. I have planted some more young 
ones, and they are the same.— C. B. 

[Your Cucumbers are suffering from thrip and 
red-spider. You are evidently keeping the 
plants too dry, both at the roots and in the 
atmosphere. Ply the syringe freely, and keep 
them well watered and fed at the roots. You 
might also syringe them with Quassia-extract 
or Tobacco-water, either of these being a good 
remedy.] _ 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT-BUDS. 

I have read with great interest the remarks of 
“ J. M. B.” and “ S. R. A.” on the above sub¬ 
ject. At the end of last summer I noticed in 
the garden of a relative of mine in a country 
district in the Isle of Wight that some large 
standard Plum-trees were quite bare, which 
formerly were year after year loaded with fruit. 
I was told that this was caused by the ravages 
of birds, and, further, that the Apples were 
eaten as soon as they approached ripeness. I 
quite agree with “ J. M. B.” that the birds do 
little good in destroying insects; in fact, I 
would venture a step further and give it as my 
opinion that if every insect-eating bird were to 
go out of existence, the sum total of vegetable¬ 
eating insects would be no greater than at 
present. In fact, I think it probable that birds 
are to these creatures more friends than foes, 
for if a bird eats a dragon fly or a spider it 
saves the lives of a great number of insects that 
would have been their victims. Besides, it is 
evident that an animal whose multiplying 
power is as, say, ten to one, is totally unable 
to keep down the numbers of those whose 
fecundity is at the rate of ten thousand to one. 
Moreover, as birds stop work as insect- 
destroyers as soon as their appetite is satisfied, 
and as less food is required in warm weather 
than in cold weather, it follows that in summer, 
when their services are in the greatest demand, 
they have less inclination to work, and, what 
is worse, many of them take to fruit raiding. 
Again, in winter, when there is the strongest 
disposition to work, there is a minimum 
amount to be done. Once more, if the number 
of insectivorous birds increases beyond what 
can find sufficient food to sustain life during 
the time of greatest want and greatest scarcity, 
many must necessarily die of starvation. 

L. C. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Poisonous washes.—In Gardening Illustrated, 
p. tiS, you have a recipe for destroying insects harmless to 
foliage of fruit-trees, but what about fruit, asthearseniate 
and acetate are powerful poisons? Will they not be 
dangerous?—M. R. C. 

[Toe poisonous washes will not render fruit unwhole¬ 
some if they are not applied within a month of the fruit 
being gathered. “Bush fruit” should not be sprayed 
with any insecticide except when they are quite small.— 
O. S. S.j 

Fungas on croquet-lawn.— I would be greatly 
obliged if vou could kindly tell me if there is any means of 
getting rid of the fungus, a piece of which I enclose ? It is 
rapidly spreading over a croquet lawn. Is there any arti¬ 
ficial manure which would destroy it?— W. E. Wilson. 

[It is not a fungus that is infesting your lawn, but one 
of the “ Foliose Lichens.” Rake off as much as you can 
of the Lichen, then dress the lawn with u compost of one 


part of lime to one part of rich soil I presume your soil 
is a poor one, or perhaps the lawn is not properly drained. 
—G. S. S ] 

Grubs in soil (Mr*. Goodbody ). —There 
were four different kinds of grubs in the box 
you sent. The largest kind are the grubs of 
one of the ground beetles. They are car¬ 
nivorous, feeding on small insects, slugs, etc., 
and are decidedly useful in gardens. These 
when alive run very fast. The next grubs in 
size were white with black heads, and are 
usually found in a bent position ; they are the 
immature grubs of one of the chafers, but I 
cannot say of what kind. They are most 
injurious, as they live entirely on the roots of 
plants. There were several whitish grubs 
which tapered to a point at the head and ter¬ 
minated very abruptly at the tail. They are 
the grubs of a fly belonging to the genus 
Anthomyia. The}' also feed on the roots of 
plants, but are not so destructive as the chafer 
grubs. Then, last, but not least, as far as 
doing mischief goes, was a small, narrow, 
yellowish grub half an inch in length, which 
was a wireworm. It is of little or no use 
watering the soil with an insecticide, as 
the strength of whatever is used becomes so 
weakened by soaking through the soil that it 
has no effect on the insects. The best thing 
to do is to turn up the soil and pick 
out the grubs. Wire worms may be trapped 
by burying small slices of Turnip, Carrot, 
Mangold, or Potato just below the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Stick a small wooden skewer 
into each to show where each slice is buried, 
examine these traps every morning, and pick 
out any grubs which may be sticking into 
them.—G. S. S. 


FRUIT. 

AFTER THE FROST. 

Seldom have we had such severe frost and cold 
during the third week in April as this year, and 
during my forty years’ experience I do not re¬ 
member having seen things so severely cut. I 
fear many tender shrubs that have started early 
into growth will not recover this year. This 
should teach cultivators how unwise it is to 
plant early-growing things in positions where 
they will be rushed into growth by early sun 
and warmth. In the gardens here Horse- 
Chestnuts were almost in full leaf, and now 
the foliage is quite black. Undoubtedly the 
effects of the frost will be seen most of the 
year. The question arises, What is best to do 
after the frost? My answer is, Try and 
induce things to make a fresh start 
by keeping the foliage free from insects. 
Undoubtedly Peaches, Apricots, Plums, 
etc., will soon be found to have a crop 
of fly, or else blister, and probably both. I 
strongly recommend such to be sprayed in the 
early part of the day with some good and safe 
insecticide. I find many of the blooms of 
Morello Cherries not half opeuod are killed ; 
the same holds good with many Apples, while 
in the case of Pears, Plums, etc., it is not safe 
to venture an opinion ; suffice it to say that 
the loss will be great. I should advise sowing 
more Peas, for I note some of the Marrow 
kinds present a sorry appearanco, while early- 
sown seeds will be crippled. The growths of 
some Azalea mollis that had been in the open 
all the winter are destroyed, but being in pots 
I shall put them into cold-pits to induce 
growth. Roses have had many of their best 
growths killed, and on the H.P.’s this is to le 
regretted, seeing the blooms will not be cf 
such beauty or size. So severe wa9 the cold 
that it destroyed all the bloom on some large 
patches of Jkfyosotis dissitiflora growing on a 
dry and sheltered bank in the Grass. 

Undoubtedly Gooseberries have suffered, an<J 
in some exposed places where the leafage was 
not sufficient to protect the blooms they were 
killed. With me the leafage wiw sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced. Strawberries are not forward enough 
to have suffered. Asparagus must be given 
attention to husband the growth, seeing Pens 
will be late in coming into bearing after this 
severe check. J. Crook. 

Forde Abbey , Chard. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit growing under glees — I have been 
thinking of starting a fruit and poultry farm. I consider 

that 8uqjn<j 
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for cultivating fruit under glaes, and I do not see why a 
farm in the south or west of England should not succeed 
as well as those in Guernsey. Could you tell me what is 
t he suuntest part of England '( Do they get more in Devon 
(say, Torquay) and Cornwall than in Kent and Suffolk ! 
The chief objection to the west is the long distance from 
the markets. Are the railway rates excessive for such 
loDg distances, and do growers manage to compete success¬ 
fully with those near london l I think that suitable 
land could be rented (near the sea. and with a southern 
aspect) for not more than JC 7 or C8 an acre, and that 
with an outlay of. say, .Cl.lXX) ip the erection of glass 
and bringing the land (four or live acres) under cultivation, 
in course of a year or tw r o, with hard work, it would be 
possible to make an annual income of UOO orx^OO. I 
should be greatly obliged if you could give me any infor¬ 
mation on the subject, or put me in communication with 
any of your readers who can.—C. G. 1’. 


down as to when to apply it. The correct way 
is to frequently examine the soil composing the 
border and apply water whenever it is found to 
bo approaching a dry condition, and then give 
sufficient to soak it throughout. We should 
not advise you to use the burnt ashes now. Tf 
you wish to make your Vinos vigorous, and 
assuming that they are now not so, by all 
means denude thorn of the bunches, doing this 
before they flower. You should obtain aud 
carefully read “Vines and Vine Culture,” by 
the late A. F. Barron, price 5s. fid., post free. 
This can be had from 13, Sutton Court-road, 
Chiswick, W. 


[You appear to undor-ratc everything in 
counoction with the above with one exception 
—viz., your profits. If these latter were any¬ 
thing approaching the figures given by you, we 
believe it would not be possible to get an acre 
of land for the nurpose indicated. Nor should 
we see the day-by-day accounts of thousands of 
Britain’s strongest and best leaving her shores 
for other lands to do the very thing you 
suggest— i .<fruit farming for profit. It is a 
capital ideal to work for, yet the goal is rarely 
attained. Coming directly to your questions, 
we take the price of land and locality. Of the 
latter, Worthing is much favoured, so, too, is 
Hampton, the latter not notod for its greater 
sunlight, but for its general convenience. In 
many country districts some way removed from 
rail, etc., you may obtain land more cheaply, as 
in some parts of Essox. Usually, however, in 
such water is scarce, or there is some other draw¬ 
back, as, ' laud flooded in winter and so 
forth. There are many parts well suited to 
fruit growing, and our advice to you is to 
advertise for the kind of thing you require. 
We are at one with you in your remark that 
many places equal Guernsey for this work. 
To day, however, more than ever before, fruit 
culture for protit can only be carried on by a 
specialist, and you do not say what class of 
fruit you have in mind. This makes a great 
difference, and in some instances the returns 
are practically nil in the first two years, to say 
nothing of profits. Distance, too, from the 
great market centres makes a great difference, 
the better localities being Herts, Kent, Essex, 
Surrey, Sussox, and Beds, for serving the 
London markets. Why not advertise for a 
live-acre plot in one of these counties, aud take 
your time before deciding? What makes the 
profit side so small—indeed, it is so treacherous 
in not a few instances as to slip on the wrong 
side entirely—is the fact that good Grapes do 
not always find a ready sale at Is. per pound, 
with othor things promrtiouately low. Still, 
eveu at this price, if there is quantity as well 
as quality, with successional crops to follow, a 
living may be made. It is, however, unreason¬ 
able to expect so great a return from the out¬ 
lay. We regret wo cannot give you a more 
rosy outlook—and wo sj>eak with personal 
knowledge obtained in one of the large centres 
of this industry—in a calling in which there 
are many drawbacks, and failures not a few. 
You give us no idea of your personal ability, 
which is most important.] 

Moisture on Vine-leaves (Z. /. 

According to your letter we think the small 
nodules or pin heads of moisture you mention 
to bo nothing elso but a natural condition, 
and suclr as can be found on the lateral 
growths of all N ines some few weeks | 
after being started at this seasoii of the year. 
Were it condensed moisture, such as would be 
the case when the internal atmosphere of the 
house is damp and temperature low, the water 
would hang on the margins of the leaves in 
bead-like drops. As it is, we think you need 
not worry about it, for it is clearly not the 
latter. It is unfortunate you cannot maintain 
a more even night temperature, as fluctuations 
are not good for Vines. We hardly know how 
to advise you with regard to applying the 
manure you mention, as you give no details 
respecting the border—whether it is within or 
outside tho house, and its condition, and if the 
Vines are in vigorous health, or the reverse. 
Tf the border is in good condition you may 
apply the manure named alter the Grapes have 
been thinned, andagaiu after they have stoned, 
following out the directions sent with it on 
both occasions. Inside Vine borders require 
water in summer oftener than those situated 
outsido, but no and-fast rule can belaid 
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Vine leaves unhealthy.—I enclose some leaves 
of a Vine which aeenm otherwise quite healthy, but several 
of the leaven are shrivelled up, atni tliedisease seems to be 
spreading. I shall be glad if \ou can tell me the name of 
the disease and how to treat it ?— Viator. 

[Your Vine leaves appear to have been eaten 
by tho Vino-weevil, and there has also been a 
certain amount of scalding. This latter is 
often brought about through inattention to 
ventilating carefully when a bright sunny 
morning succeeds a period of dull, sunless 
weather. When, through the absence of sun¬ 
shine, fire-hoab has to be employed to maintain 
the requisite tempcratuie, little or no fresh 
air can be admitted, and the leaves in con¬ 
sequence become soft and flabby a condition 
which renders them susceptible to scalding. 
Whon very large panes of glass are used in the 
glazing of tho roof it sometimes becomes neces¬ 
sary to syringe a little whitewash on the gluss 
to counteract tho evil, or fish netting stretched 
over tho roof will afford temporary shade until 
the leaves become hardened and capable of 
enduring direct sunlight. Another cause of 
scalding is low night ternperafcures, which 
cause the moisture in the house to condense on 
the roof glass, sash-bars, and the edges of the 
loaves. These act as lenses when the sun 
shines on the roof iu the morning, and 
“scalding,” or burning of tho leaves, ensues. 
The remedy in this case is obvious, and it is 
this form of scalding from which your Vine 
leaves appear to have suffered. The Vine- 
weevil, which we think has caused the other 
injuries to your Vine leaves, is a small beetlo 
of a metallic green or dirty brown colour, which 
feeds on tho foliage of the Vine at night. 
This is when it must be looked for, and tho 
best way to catch it is to spread a sheet beneath 
tho Vinos, and then give the latter a smart 
shake, which will dislodge and cause the insects 
to fall into the sheet, when they can be 
destroyed. If this is followed up their num¬ 
bers can soon be greatly reduced, and with 
perseverance they can in time be extirpated.] 

The stoning of Peaches.— <>ne often sees tbe 
remark “ when the fruit has finished stoning.” To n?y 
mind it must be a misnomer—as “ taking the bud” in 
I'hrysautheniums, which mcaus leaving it. not taking it. 
In the case of Peach-stones, the stone?, the kernel of 
which is the seed, cannot possibly be called finished until 
the fruit is ready for table.—Pon y. 

| The use of the expression “ when the fruits 
have finished stoning” is a perfectly correct 
one, and is generally employed to convey to tho 
reader that tho advice tendered, whatever it 
may bo, should not be put into practice until 
the fruits have arrived at the stage when the 
shell enveloping tho seed or kernel has become 
hardened or “ set,’’ and, therefore, fully grown. 
By exercising your powers of observation you 
may, if you have a Peach-tree on which the 
fruit has just set, note that the fruits will 
swell freely until they reach a certain size, and 
then, as it were, come to a standstill. This is 
the period when the stoning commences, aud 
it usually extends over several weeks. During 
this period there will be no appreciable altera¬ 
tion in tho size of fruit, but so soon as the crisis 
is past, and tho fruits have “finished stoning,” 
then they at once recommence to grow, or, in 
gardening parlance, tako tho last swelling. 
When this stage is reached is quickly detected 
by the practised eye, but is not so readily dis¬ 
tinguishable to amateurs and others not 
making fruit culture a study. Hero, again, 
close observation or a frequent scrutiny of tho 
fruits will be of tho greatest assistance, as the 
increase iu the size of the fruit will then be 
quickly detected. One other way of ascer¬ 
taining wheu tho fruits have finished stoning 
is to remove one or two of the superfluous ones 
aud cut them open with a knife. If the blade 
penetrates the shell or stone, if only to a slight 
extent, stoning is then not complete, but if tbe 


exterior of the stone is so hard that the kniio 
makes no impression upon it, then it may be 
safely assumed that stoning is finished, and 
the final thinning of the crop may be done 
forthwith.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The show and fancy 
Pelargoniums are among the brightest plants 
at this season and onwards till June. But the 
old-fashioned Pelargoniums as wc knew them 
fifty years ago have disapoured, aud a new 
race, chiefly of continental origin, has takeu 
their place. Perhaps we have gained iu colour 
and size of truss, but we have Tost in delicacv 
of tint aud refinement of shape, audthebeauti 
lul fancy Pelargoniums which were so well 
grown by the late Mr. Charles Turner and 
others have disappeared altogether, which, 1 
think, is a pity. To do Pelargoniums really 
well they should have a house during the 
growing season to themselves, and then just 
as the flowers are ready to expand use the 
vaporiser, and they will remain free from 
insects till the flowers fade, and the plants will 
then go outside to ripen ready for cutfciug 
down. Wheu well managed they are exceed 
rngly bright, and last just long enough to 
prevent weariness. The charm of a conserve 
tory ((md the same principle applies to tho 
garden generally) is to have a succession of 
flowers following each other rapidly. Thus 
during the summer there will be Pelargoniums, 
including the Zonals, Ivy-leaved, and scented 
leaved kinds, Lilies iu variety, Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas, Begonias, Balsams, Celosias, 
and relays of plants from the stove, and, of 
course, there are always odds aud ends of thing* 
which cannot be enumerated. For instance, 
Heliotrope, Mignonette, Musk, and Indian 
Daphnes are always appreciated. Groups of 
Gladioli in pots aro always attractive, and 
may be had in bloom from March onwards ; and 
there will always be much to interest iu climbers 
and basket plants, but these need not be 
further referred to. Many plants may require 
watering twice a day in very hot weather, and 
at all times a look round should be given in 
the middle of the day. Liquid-manure should 
be given wfith judgment. It is very beneficial 
to all plants when they have filled their pots 
with roots and aro approaching the floweriug 
stage. In the old days wo had to rely chiefly 
on the farmyard tank, with an oocasionul 
change to guano and soot. Now there are so 
many chemical manures which are useful to 
givo the finishing touches to a flowering or 
fruiting plant. But I have often thought 
many of these proprietary manures arc too 
expensive for general use. 

Stove.— When the Olivias go out of flower 
is the time to repot or divide to increaso stock. 
Though the Olivia or Imantophyllum will do 
in a cool stove or intermediate house, it will 
bear forcing, and when the growth has been 
completed and well ripened, the plants, or a 
part of them, may bo brought on for early 
blooming. They aro easily” raised from seeds, 
but one has to wait sometimes for flowers. 
Rondeletia spociosa ma jor is a charming old 
thing nearly always in bloom, and something 
more might be done with these old-fashioned | 
flowering plants. Many stoves now aro tilled 
with foliage, and however beautiful such may 
bo it does not altogether compensate for tbe 
absence of flow ? ers, and the stove iu winter will 
supply a good many flow ers for cutting in the | 
way of odds and ends. Apart from the 
Poinsettias and Euphorbias, wffiich are usually 
grown in quantity, Bouvardias are rather 
accommodating as regards temperature. tM j 
courso, bottom-heat is roquired for rooting the 
cuttings and for starting tho young plants on ^ 
their w’ay, but # by-aud-oye, when the warm 
weather comes,* they may bo moved to a cool 
pit or bo planted out. I have seen good 
results from planting out in a pit or on a south 
border, but the lifting must be carefully done 
and the plants stood in the shade till they 
have recovered from the removal. Iu warm 
districts the open air treatment will produce 
good flow ering stuff, but in cold places keep 
under glass. 

Ventilating forcing - houses. — The 

weather has been rather trying to the forcing 
gardener.- The cold nort|i and north-east wind 
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lias required great care and watchfulness to 
counteract its effects. Only top air could be 
given in such weather, and that only in small 
quantities, but the effect of the bright sun¬ 
shine on a cold day cuu be mitigated by using 
rnoro moisture inside. This is where the care 
is required. A genial atmosphere inside will 
counteract the effect of the cold wind and 
bright sunshine. The hardening of the foliage 
can be done by freer ventilation when the wind 
moves round to the south. As a rule, at this 
season fruit forcing-houses should be opened 
just a little at the nighest point of the roof a9 
soon as the sun on these houses causos the 
vapour to rise inside. Take the case of a 
vinery with a night temperature of 65degs., 
failing to 60 degs. at sunrise. A little crack of 
air may be given at 6 a.m., not enough to 
cause a draught in the house, but sufficient to 
form an outlet for the vitiated atmosphere 
which has accumulated during the night. 
When Grapes are colouring a little air will be 
left on ail night, and the same principle will be 
carried out in Poach forcing, as it is impossible 
to get good flavour without plenty of ventila¬ 
tion. 

Cucumber forcing.— To do Cucumbers 
well tho houses must be thoroughly clean and 
the soil turfy, fresh, and sweet. Tempera¬ 
ture, too, is important, and moisture both at 
the root and in the atmosphere, in proportion 
to temperature, is an absolute necessity, as 
Cucumbers will not succeed in a low tempera¬ 
ture. We have lilled cool-houses with Cucum¬ 
bers in June, when tho weather is warm and 
settled, and have carried them on through the 
summer without tire-heat, and they do woll in 
July and August if kept close and well 
attended to in the matter of stopping, tying, 
and top-dressing. Light dressings of sweet 
fresh turfy soil, with a little artificial manure, 
are a great help when tho plants begin to bear, 
and there must, of course, be a very humid 
atmosphere, and we have always workod on 
the non-ventilation principle. 

Hardening off bedding plants. All 
cold-frames and pits aro now full of the usual 
plants for filling the garden in summer. Up 
to the present warm coverings have been used 
at night as April has been exceptionally cold. 
We have ofttimes used temporary shelters 
made of rough boards and straw mats, and 
after tho bedding plants are cleared the places 
come in useful for Capsicum and other things 
that want a sunny spot. 

Outdoor garden.— Newly-planted Roses 
that were cut hard buck and mulched are 
breaking strou<riy. Whatever may be done 
afterwards, I always cut hard back the first 
season after planting. This compensates for 
the laceration of the roots in removal and 
restores the balance between roots and branches. 
Insects must be watched for aud promptly 
destroyed. When the warm weather comes 
the green-fly will make its appearance, and 
there will probably be worms in the bud and 
maggots curled up in the foliago if left undis¬ 
turbed. Quassia extract forms a cheap and 
effective wash and is easily applied, and 
Tobacco - powder is always ready for uso. 
Annuals for largo masses are more effective in 
borders than either in lines or in little dots, 
circular or otherwise, but they should be 
thinned freely and in good time. The propa¬ 
gation of tender plants is still going on, espe¬ 
cially where carpet bedding is done. Sub¬ 
tropical plants, such as Cannas, Castor-oils, 
Ferdinandia eminens, Solauums, etc., should be 
rown as large as possible and be well har- 
ened before planting out, and except in warm, 
well-sheltered gardens it is not safe to plant 
out before the second week in June. They 
follow late Tulips very w’ell. The beds should 
Ije thoroughly prepared. Dahlias which have 
not been started in heat may be divided and 
planted. If they start before the weather is 
settled tho early ones may be covered with in¬ 
verted flower-pots at night, if frosty. Hardy 
plants in variety may be sown now. 

Fruit garden. —Top-dress fruit-trees in 
note with rich compost. Figs ripening must 
have a drier atmosphere for a time ; at least, 
the syringe must be laid aside aud the venti¬ 
lation increased, though tho young crop coming 
on must not be sacrificed. Tho wind Inis been 
so keen lately it has been uusafo to give much 
air, but we have flooded the paths to prevent 
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any ill-efi’ects from keeping the houses rather 
closer whilst the low temperature and the 
bright sunshine continued. The Grapes in tho 
ot vinery, oven if not forced hard, will now 
e colouring, and a rich top-dressing should be 
applied whore the roots can find it. I have 
surrounded the pots with zinc collars and filled 
in with rich old turf and manure, a little arti¬ 
ficial being mixed therewith. This is better 
than deluging the roots with liquid-manure, 
which, if given in excess, may injure the 
colouring of the berries. Strawberry planta¬ 
tions should be hoed through and mulched 
with littery manure. Those who have much 
Strawberry forcing to do will find it an advan¬ 
tage to plant runners specially for propagation, 
and such plants should not be permitted to 
fruit. The rows should be 3 feet apart to give 
room for tho development of the young plants. 
These planks will bear a very heavy crop the 
second season, and the next runners will be 
taken from a fresh lot of plants. Make up hot 
beds for spare frames, and when road}' plant 
with Melons and Cucumbore. Sow more seeds 
for successional houses. 

Vegetable garden. — Finish plauting 
Potatoes. When the soil is warm growth 
begins directly, and there is no check. When 
the soil is heavy and adhesivo, the fork is a 
better tool to use between the rows than tho 
hoe. It lets in the air and places it in a con¬ 
dition to draw fertilising matter from the 
atmosphere, and after a shower it will be in 
condition for moulding up tho Potatoes when 
the growth is sufficiently advanced. Even a 
poor soil, if woll and deeply cultivated, will 
bear a good crop of sound Potatoos if the 
right kinds are planted. Magnum Bonum 
has disappeared from our district, and Up-to- 
Date is on tho down grade. Windsor Castle 
still holds its own. Triumph and British 
Queen aro a good doal grown. Puritan and 
Beauty of Hebron aro largely grown. In 
staking Peas, place the sticks in a sloping 

g ssition and not too close at the top, and the 
eas will be confined inside tho sticks instead 
of sprawling outside. Dust tho young Onions 
with soot to keep off the Onion-fly, which is 
the prelude to the maggot. Nitrate of soda is 
a useful dressing for Onions, giving about 
3 lb. to the square rod in showery weather. 
Prepare sites for Marrows and ridge Cucum¬ 
bers by working in some good loam and old 
manure. Give liquid-manure to Cauliflowers, 
and draw earth up to the stems. Use the hoe 
as freely as possible among growing crops. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May llth .—Busy Grape thinning. Dusted 
a little Tobacco-powder among the foliage of 
Peaches ou walls. A stitch in time saves 
nine. A look round lias also been given to 
Roses on walls, with the same object in view. 
More hardy annuals have been sown in more 
or less broad patches in open places on borders 
a nd elsewhere. 

May 12th .—Shifted on Heliotropes for con¬ 
servatory. A stand filled witli Heliotropes is 
delightful. Young plants are best shifted into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, and will go on flowering 
all summer if helped with liquid-manure when 
the pots aro filled with roots. Lilies—Trum¬ 
pet and others—aro brought on in succession, 
and are always appreciated. Lettuces are 
sown once a fortnight. 

May 13th .—All newly planted trees, Roses, 
etc., are mulched at the time of planting. 
If the spring is dry the roots are kept moist, 
and the wood and foliage often damped with 
tho syringe or hose, and it is rare to lose any¬ 
thing. Planted a recently purchased collec¬ 
tion of Pentstemons. We are full up with 
bedding plants, and shall be glad when the 
weather is suitable for turning them out. 

May 14 th .—Planted more Scarlet Runners, 
dwarf French Beans, and Marrow Peas. 
Forked between rows of Potatoes ; the hoe is 
used at every suitable opportunity among 
growing crops. Sticks are placed to all Peas 
before their tendrils appear. So far as the 
manure supply goes, all Peas are mulched to 
save watering, and a loose surface is kept 
among plants which cannot be mulched. 


May loth .—Planted out all Calceolarias. 
Early planting is necessary on light porous 
soils. Tomatoes for planting outsido are 
hardening in cold-frames exposed during tho 
day, but covered at night. Planted Vegetable 
Marrows under hand-lights. Finished plant¬ 
ing out Violets for autumn framing. Princess 
of Wales and Amiral Avellan are chiefly grown, 
with Marie Louise as a double. 

May 16th. — All early-rooted Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now in 6-inch pots on a coal-ash-bed ; 
some varieties have been stopped, and others 
will be cut back a little later. Planted out a 
fow Brussels Sprouts for early work. Sowed 
Walcheren and a few more Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers ; of course, previous sowings have been 
made. Disbudding of Peaches on walls is 
being done in a tentative way. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Bullfinch (April ).-—This very 
lino bird appears to have died in a fib of 
epilepsy, brought about through the derange¬ 
ment of the digestive organs. The crop was 
unduly distended with food, which points to 
its having eaten ravenously after having been 
kept fasting for some time. Bullfinches are 
rather subject to these attacks, especially if 
the feeding is not correct. The best staple 
diet for these birds is scalded Rape-seed, with 
a small proportion of Canary-seed added. A 
few grains of Hemp-seed may be given daily, 
and when in season a stalk of ripe Plantain- 
seed and a few Privet-berries from time to 
time. A piece of Apple between the wires of 
the cago for the birds to nibble affords a great 
treat, while a spray .of Watercress is much 
relished. You were right in keeping your 
Bullfinch in a cool position, but the feeding 
was very faulty.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Storing eggs.— Could you tell me the best method 
for storingetrgs ? la there any arrangement of perforated 
shelves in tiers for immersing in water-glass or other pre¬ 
servative ? Would there be any objection to the uae of 
wire netting stretched as shelves between uprights and 
immersed with eggs in position, say, in an empty drum, 
which would then be filled with the solution for preserv¬ 
ing? Would wooden perforated shelves give tho eggs a 
taste after prolonged immersion ?—L. Colbourne. 

[We know of no arrangement such as you 
suggest for immersing eggs in water-glass or 
other preservative, but should think that the 
wire netting arrangement would answer the 
purpose very well. The perforated deal 
shelves would not be likely to answer so well, 
as the wood might impart a flavour to the eggs 
after prolonged immersion.—S. S. G.] 

Death of chickens and ducks (Li .- 
Co/. Scudamore). —Ducks a month old require 
more air at night than the heated part of a 
foster-mother affords. There was much over¬ 
crowding in this case, and the probability is 
that the oirds in endeavouring to obtain more 
air collected together under one of the venti¬ 
lating holes. A state of excitement ensued, 
ending in some of them going down aud 
becoming suffocated through the trampling of 
the others upon them. This kind of thing 
does happen even in an ordinary coop if too 
many birds are allowed to huddle together. 
The commotion heard was no doubt caused 
through the struggle to obtain fresh air. A 
foster-mother should be heated by hot water 
contained in a tank or crescent-formed pipe 
above the backs of the chicks so as to radiate 
the heat upon them, and there should be no 
possibility of the fumes from the lamp enter¬ 
ing. Had the birds been poisoned they would 
have dropped off quickly—there would have 
been no commotion.—S. S. G. 


Treatment of Dormice (Peter Pan). 
—You should have kept your Dormice in a 
cool room, as during the winter months they 
in their natural state become torpid and remain 
in this state for weeks together, and during 
the fow interruptions to their slumbers partake 
of the store of food they have laid up in the 
autumn. Of course, their winter sleep would 
be over by now, but no doubt your little pets 
would be in better health if tlioy had been 
allowed to slumber through the winter. The 
mode of feeding is not Quite correct; you had 
better discontinue the oread and the Canary 
seed. Nuts should fu-rift |the staple diet. 
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Acorns are also very good for these little 
animals, but, of course, you cannot obtain 
these till late in the summer. A little plain 
biscuit may be given now and then. Keep 
them supplied with soft, sweet hay for their 
nest.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Ilolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publihiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three aucries should be sent at a tune. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist xn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single, specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

White Oup (Nierembergia rivularis) (Amateur).— 
Tnirt in the only quite hardy form, and is the handsomest 
of alL The stems and foliage trail along the ground, 
while barely pushed above the leaves are open, cup-like, 
creamy-white flowers, each about 2 inohes across. They 
continue during the summer and autumn. If you would 
►ucceed with this, you must give it a heavy, firm soil, a 
level surface, and a sunny aspect. 

Gloxinias (Amateur).— These may be bloomed the 
sirae season trom seed, provided a start is made in January 
or February. You can, however, now get tubers and 
grow* these on. For so l, use a mixture of light loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat in equal parts, adding a good deal of 
silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very carefully for a 
time after potting, keeping them as near the glass as you 
can to prevent them becoming drawn. 

Rhodanthes (Amateur). — Rhodanthes are easily 
grown, and if seed is Bown in March in boxes or pans of 
loam and leaf-mould, with some silver-sand, and kept 
warm, germination soon follows. When strong enough, 
move to 5-inch pots, putting about a dozen seedlings into 
each pot, and, as they grow, supporting them with some 
twigs, around which some rafliamay be drawn to keep them 
in position. You might sow a little seed now, treating as 
above, and such plants would come in useful lite in the 
season and be very suitable for table dt coration. 

Llllum auratum after flowering (Canterbury). 

—Stand the Lilies outside and water them until the leaves 
turn yellow, when the supply must be lessened ; but at no 
limemu8tthey.be parched up. When the flower stems 
are quite dead repot them. After potting they Bhould be 
stood outdoors for a time in a sheltered spot, under which 
treatment the roots will soon take possession of the new 
►oil. Then, when frost comes, remov e them to the green¬ 
house. When they begin to grow see that thev have 
plenty of air and light. Bulba kept over from the pre¬ 
ceding year flow-er somewhat earlier than imported bulbs. 
See reply to "Young Beginner,” re “Azaleas alter 
blooming,” in our issue of May 2, p. 110. 

Cninese Primulas from seed (W. J.).— Now is 
the time to raise these from seed, and successional 
sowings may be made up to the end of May to prolong the 
flowering season. Get some 0-inch pots, which half fill 
with drainage, with a little Moss over this, afterwards fill 
almost to the rim with alight, sandy compost. Water well, 
and let the soil drain before sowing the seeds, which just 
cover with finely sifted solL Cover each pot with a piece 
• >f glass and thade from the sun. The seeds germinate 
fr’ely in a temperature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Examine the pots occasionally, and never allow the surface 
of the soil to get dry. It is well to leave the seed-pots a 
considerable time, as Primula seeds germinate rather 
irregularly. 

Spiraea japonica after flowering(Ca?ifcriuri/). 
—As a rule, Sp.rteas are of little value for flowering the year 
after having been forced, and should be planted in a piece of 
rich, open soil, so that they may recover. Your best plan 
will be to break up those you have forced, shaking away 
ihe old soil and planting out at once, purchasing a few 
more in October for forcing. Leave those you have 
planted out for two years in the ground, carefully attend¬ 
ing to them with water, and mulching with rotten manure. 
By that time you will have strong plants, which can be 
lifter! and forced again. This 8pin»a is sub-aquatic, and 
requires abundance of moisture during its growing season. 

Carnations failing (G. H.).— Your Carnations are 
nu suffering from disease, but from the attacks of the 
Carnation grub, the larvae of which are deposited by a small 
fl / (Hylemianigrescensi, somewhat resembling the common 
house-fly. It is the ma/got burrowing or working in the 
►terns of the Carnations that causes the stems to droop and 
perish. The only way to deal effectually with the pest is 
to cut off the decaying part at once and burn it. If you 
i-Arelully examine the stem you will find a certain amount 
of discolouration, and, by cutting off this part, you will 
most likely trap the grub, and in this way modify any 
mture attack. No insecticide can reach the maggots, as 
they work internally. Sometimes the entire plant is lost 
when the maggot obtains access to the centre of the stem 
and works in a downward direction. In removing the 
affected part you should by degrees trace down and cut 
away until you arrive at the green portion of the stem. 
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Take care, howev er, none of the detached portions are lost. 
Burn all at once, and any infested plants should be treated 
in the same way. 

Boiler for greenhouse (M. J. Anson).—If the 
boiler i9 properly fixed, we think it quite large enough for 
the house. A certain weakness appears in the flre-box, 
which we think is not large enough to contain a sufficient 
amount of fueL This may be remedied by setting the 
boiler on fire-brick, aDd thus increasing the area of the 
fire-box, and possibly doubling the amount of fuel. It is 
a mistake to start off with inch piping from boiler to 
immediately feed pipes 4 inch diameter. In this way the 
circulation is throttled at the start. You lay nothing of 
the rise in the pipes, or whether the boiler is well under 
its work, or the reverse. What we suggest is that you 
increase the dimensions of flre-box as s*ated, and see that 
from the flow, where it leads from boiler to delivery into 
first pipe, you have a 0-inch rise, to be followed by a steady 
rise to the highest point. If you cannot get more heat 
with these alterations, write us again. I sually. this class 
of boiler is preferable to the coil for healing and 
durability. 

Plants for conservatory (Ravenscar).—U the 
glass is permanently coloured “ green,” this would soon 
create mildew on the Roses. You do not say if you require 
Roses for the roof or for pots. If the former, we recom¬ 
mend Niphetos, white ; Catherine Mermet, pink ; I’erle 
des Jardins, yellow'. If for pots, Sunme, Souv. d’un Ami, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, La France, Mrs. Laing, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Prince Arthur, and General Jacqueminot. For the 
mildew’, you had better syringe with sulphur mixed with 
soft-soap, first mixing the sulphur and soft-soap to a paste, 
and then gradually adding soft w’ater. A large breakfast- 
cup of fulphur and two tablespoonfuls of the soap will 
make 21 gallons. Syringe in the afternoon, taking care to 
wet all the foliage. It is not a forcible stream, but a wet¬ 
ting spray, that is most efficacious. The best p’ants for 
your purpose are Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, white and 
yellow Marguerites, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, 
Hydrangeas, Rhodanthe, Primula obconica, etc. These 
are free flowering and gay, and cover aloDg season in their 
blooming. 

Lilies for north border (F. Fowler Ward).- -You 
cannot do better than plant the following kinds: tigrinum 
splendens, t. Fortunei, each 4 feet, September blooming ; 
umbellatum croceum, 2£ feet, July; pomponium verum, 
2 feet, June ; Martagon album, 3 feet; M. dalmaticum, 
t feet; excelsum, 4 feet, June, July; Batemanire, 2 feet, 
July ; auratum platyphyHum, 1 feet, September (plant 
0 inches deep, and so that the stem base is shaded or pro¬ 
tected by dwarf shrubs or low perennials): Henry i, 5 teet 
to 7 feet, a fine Lily ; and giganteum, which you make a 
central feature. To these may be added the following 
varieties of speciosum—viz , rubrum, cruentum, Kneizeri, 
September and October, 4 feet. All manure must be 
worked in low down, and you may add fresh loam, leaf- 
mould, and grit, to any or all the kinds mentioned. The 
speciosum group, also giganteum, delight inquite rich soil. 
If you still have room for dwarfer kinds, these are forth¬ 
coming in the elegans group, and vary from 1 foot to 1( feet 
high. The bulbs are exceedingly small. In the end of 
September you could plant L. candidum. It is too late 
now to plant this evergreen species. 

Azalea indlca falling (Delia ).—Azxlea indica in 
all its varieties is a difficult pDnt to restore to health when 
it has got into a sickly condition. There can, however, be 
no question of restoration in your case, as the shoot sent 
is absolutely dead, and the only thing to do is to throw 
the plant away. The repotting in January was in all 
probability the cause of its death. Azaleas will often do 
well for two or three years without repotting, and even 
when this is necessary it should not be done till the 
flowering season is over. The repotting of Azaleas is an 
operation that requires a considerable amount of care. 
In the first place, the potj must be clean and well 
drained, and the compost required is good fibrous peat, 
with a mixture of silver-sand. In potting, the new soil 
must be rammed firmly all around the old ba<l, as if it is 
left at all loose the water will pass through that and 
leave the old ball of earth untouched, consequently the 
plant is very liable to perish from drought. Next, the old 
ball of earth must not be buried any deeper than it was 
before, as an accumulation of new soil around the collar 
of the plant will often prove fatal. It is impossible to say 
positively the cause of death, though most probably it was 
the repotting. From the above directions, however, you 
will be able to form an opinion where your treatment was 
at fault. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Williams.—Avplv to the Secretary, Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, S.W. “ The Florist 

and Pomologist ” is not now published.- Rhona.— Send a 

sample of the water to an analyst, and he will, of course, 
on payment, be pleased to help you. As far as salt is 
concerned, a mere taste will show whether it is present in 
excessive quantity. Remember that the presence of sewage 
matter, which would render it unfit for drinking, will not 
(unless the quantity is very great.) impair its-qualities 

for use in the garden.- Bill.— Your gardener is quite 

right. Your Roses have been severely attacked by green¬ 
fly. Fumigate in the evening, and the following morning 
syringe the plants well. Ply the syringe freely, and the 
filth will soon be washed off the leaves. 2, Thin the 
Gooseberry shoots out, leaving a few to form fruitiDg 
wood for next year. The cuttings have evidently been badly 

mode in the first instance.- Amateur. —You will find 

illustrations and an article dealing fully with Exacums in 
our issue of Feb. 22, 1902, p. 079, which can be had of the 

publisher, post free, forljci- II. G. D.— The photograph 

was made from natural flowers.- J. T. Hilton.— Water 

with lime-water, which will bring the worms to the 

surface, when they can be collected and destroyed.- 

IF. B. H.— The only thing you can do is to persevere in 
cutting the heads off, and so prevent seeding. This 
may check their spread, but nothing short of digging 

them up will be of any real value.- Mrs. A. M. Weight. 

—On no account use sawdust in the garden, as it will 

only breed fungus and cause you no end of trouble.- 

A Constant Reader. —You had better write to some of the 
salesmen in Covent-Garden-market. Unless you have a 
large quantity, you had better try and dispose of them in 

your own neighbourhood.- E. T. L.—Rc “ Azalea indica 

after flowering,” eee reply to “ Young Beginner” in our 


issue of May 2, p. 110. Rc “ Culture of Salvias,” see our 
issue of April 5, 1902, p. 70. This can be had of the 

publisher, post free, for lid.- Cucumber.— You are 

evidently keeping the atmosphere too dry and hot. The 
roots, too, are evidently dry, the foliage being quite dried 

up and scorched.- Derwent.— You ought to move them 

into single pota if well rooted, and grow them on till next 

autumn and then plant out.- Jacobus.—Set reply to 

“A. llardie,” re “Plants under trees,” in our issue of 

March 21, p. 31.- E. H. S .—The bulbs will be of little 

use, and the best plan will be to discard them._ 

Doivn.— It is quite impossible to say, os you give us no 
idea whatever as to what convenience you have for 

raising the plants.- Triangle Ivy .—Your Camellias are 

evidently attacked by scale, as we found some small 
specimens on one of the leaves. Wash the leaves well with 

some insecticide, and then ply the syringe freely._ 

P. B. S’.—There is no better way than that of staking 
Sweet Peas, taking care that they are sown very thinly. 
When sown too thickly ail effect is lost when they begin 
to flower. Pick off all faded flowers so as to prevent the 

formation of seed.- G. A. S .—We suppose you mean 

Allium ursinum, or some of the native Alliums. The only 
thing you can do is to mow it down, and persevere chop¬ 
ping it up with a hoe. This will in time destroy it.- 

L. B. logo .—Have nothing to do with metal figures, and 
if you w ish to cover round the fountain basin, use some of 

the smaU-Ieaved or other Ivies.- John Slratfirrd.— 

Probably a heathy Grass, which occurs on sandy soils now 
and then. It forms very good paths, too. A Grass that 
only requires to be mown once in a season, we Bhould like 

to know something more of.- M. Dunn — Any of the 

dwarfer-growing rock plants, like Thyme, Mos?v Saxi¬ 
frages, and the smaller Harebells, will answer very well. 
It would be better to get some plants and divide them, 
planting the small pieces where you wish to have them. 

- D. L. IF.—The same thing has happened in the 

south of England. Plant it in a sheltered position, and 
so that it will not catch the early morning sun after & 

frostv night.- Coronaria .—Apply to Messrs. Barrs Son, 

12, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C.- Painter .—The 

best thing is to use black paint.- Edward BronjhalL— 

See article in our issue of May 2, p. 108, re “ Weeds on 

walks and drives.”- Chas. Batchelor.—We have no 

recollection of the photo you refer to. Kindly say what 

Fern it represented.- E. W. U.—Your Roses have been 

attacked by green-fly, to cure which U6e the XL All 
fumigator. They have also t>een attacked by mildew, to 
cure which see reply to “ Ravensear,” re “ Plants for 
conservatory,” on this page. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND, FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardknins 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— K. M .—Pyrus Malus floribunda. 

- D. L. IF.—Kindly send a specimen of (he Sedum you 

inquire about- M. J. Fookcs. —Leucojum vernum.- 

Duldin — Spotted Lamium (Lamium maculatum) - Old 

Reader.—I, Diplacus glutinosus ; 2, Specimen insufficient; 
3, Gleichenia sp.- G. J. Padbury.— Tulip Yellow Rose. 

Request to readers of “ Garden¬ 
ing.”— Readers , both amateur and in the trade, 
will kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate, if they will kindly send 
them to our office in as good a slate as possible. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—GARDEN 

■L NETTING, small mesh, 36 sq. yds. for Is.; will not rot if 
left out in all weathers ; sent any width; carriage paid on all 
orders over 5s. As supplied to the Royal Gardens. Com¬ 
moner Netting at 50 sq. ydr. for Is. Cash returned if not 
approved of.—H. J. GA8SON. Garden Net WorfcB. Rye. 

1 900 BARRELS, splendid for shrubs and 

J.,ZlUU plants, pots or liquor manure; hold 36 gallons; 
rot-proof; very strong; made from 1-inch wood. Will send 
ono for 2s. 6d. Shrub Pots, 24 inches high, 72 inches cirrum , 
lined outside with Virgin Cork, 6s. each.—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor. Rye 

T anned garden netting.- 

Protect yonr Peas, seeds, and buds from frost, blight, 
and ravages of birds. Nete, oiled and dressed, 36 square 
yards, Is.; can be sent any width or length; carriage 
paid on orders over 6s.-HENRY ROBINSON, Garden 
Net Works, Rye, Sussex. 

T)EFY THE BIRDS. — Rotless Tanned 

kJ Netting, os supplied by us to the Royal Gardens. 106 yds. 
by 1 yd. wide. 4s. Any length and width supplied.—E. B. 
HAWTHORN k CO., London Works. Reading. 

HARDEN CANES & PEA STICKS very 

U eheap.—4 ft. long, 2s. 3d.; 5 ft,., 4s. 9d.; 6 ft., 5s. 6d.: 
7 ft., 7s. per 1U0. List free. — T. CHAPLIN & SONS, 
17. Albion-street. Leeds. ___ 

OLUGS AND SNAILS are the most destruc- 

^ tiv« of garden pests, but they give plants a wide berth 
if protected with Bracewell's Aluminium SLUG DEFIERS. 
Post free, Is. per dozen.—S. BRAOEWELL, 156, Elmbank- 
street, Glasgow. _ 

H ARDEN PATHS renewed Ey using our 

vT Special Hoggin, direct from Croydon p't*: also Shell 
Gravel, as used in the London parks Sample am price on 
application. — I. TOMS & SON, 27, Kmg-street, Poplar. 
Tele. 711 East. _ 

■TACH QUARTER’S RENT paid by you 

■Ll may be made a step towards ownership. If this seems 
desirable to you, send a p.c. for further part iculars to W. W. 
BENHAM, Esq., 72, BiBhopsgate-street Without, London. 
KC. Mention pa per. __ 

pNERGETlC MAN of good appearance 

■Ll wanted to solicit business for well-established firm. 
Special terras to capable man.—Address “GARNER, 'do 
Deacon & Co.. 154, Leadenhall-Btrect, E.C, _ 

WANTED.—Good WORKING FOREMAN 

" ’ for a Fruit Farm. Apply—W. & F. CRAZE, Polgrean 
Farm, Lelant, West Cornwall 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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VEGETABLES. 

LIQUID MANURE. 

Amateur gardeners should always have for use, 
even all the year round, a tub of manure-water. 
Whilst in the growing season roots the 
most readily utilise liquid, especially when 
the weather is dry and leaf evaporation is 
considerable, yet to fruit-trees, bushes, herba 
ceous plants, Roses, and many things that seem 
to bo at rest, an occasional soaking with weak 
liquid-manure is most helpful in the winter 
months. It does not at all follow because 
things absolutely may be at rest generally that 
roots are so absolutely. Still further, occa¬ 
sional soakings of manure-water help to fertilise 
the soil just as the addition of a manure-dress¬ 
ing may do, and what of plant food in it is 
not then utilised doss by retention greatly 
assist root action and growth in the spring. 
When the soil is moderately moist there is 
far less waste in an application of liquid- 
manure than is the case when tho soil is dry, 
for then the soil absorbs all liquid and there is 
little or none available for root utilisation. 
Thus if it is purposed to water with liquid- 
manure an}’ crop or tree, bush, or other things, 
if the ground be dry and parched it is well 
to give a soaking of ordinary water a few hours 
previously to applying liquid-manure, as then 
it is available for root consumption. The great 
value of liquid-manure applications lies in the 
now well-known fact that all forms of manure 
can be utilised by plants only when thoroughly 
dissolved, so that liquid-manure Is at once 
suitable for plant sustenance. But a know¬ 
ledge of that fact should also govern its appli¬ 
cation. Thus it is better invariably to apply 
it weak than strong, and to do so rather often, 
such as, for instance, ever}’ three or four 
days, rather than give a heavy dose of strong 
liquid-manure every two or three weeks. Then 
these frequent applications of moisturo servo a 
double purpose, because whilst supplying plant 
iood they also render soluble or dissolve other 
manure elements that may be in the soil, 
whilst apart from the food eloments water in a 
pure state assists treo or plant growth materi¬ 
ally. An ordinary petroleum tub which has 
had much of the oil or spirit burnt out of it 
first, sunk to half its depth into the ground, 
and which can be Idled by means of a wood 
or other shoot from a pump or well that is not 
far off, will allow of a great quantity of liquid- 
manure being made during a year. If the tub 
holds, say, 20 gallons and is emptied once a 
week, it is evident that many hundreds of 
gallons of such liquid are made and used during 
the year. 

Manure-water may be made from many 
diverse materials. Thus a bushel of horse- 
droppings, or half that quantity of sheep, 
deer, or poultry manure, put into a coarse bag 
and loosely tied to admit of swelling, will 
make fully 40 gallons of liquid. If 20 gallons 
be used tno first week, then, when fresh water 
is added, a peck of soot also put into a coarse 
bag may be cast into the tub, and conjointly 
with the manure will make a good liquid. 
Soot water is, indeed, arfalbajhle adi’ 
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garden manures, but tho soot seems to be all 
the more efficient when it is combined with 
other materials. Then it is good practice to 
vary the liquid-manure applications, using 
sometimes that of horses, sheep, or fowls, and 
at others soot, bone-flour, guano, fish guano, 
nitrate of soda, or, at times, house sewage. 
Bone-flour, kainit, and nitrate of soda, in equal 
parts, about fill), to 7 lb., make a good solution 
with 20 gallons of water. All manuro elements 
do not find for plants precisely all tho food 
they need, hence the value of giving diverse 
compounds, as they in time supply all needs. 
Hutch-fed rabbits’ and pigeons' dung mixed 
with soot does capitally to make liquid- 
manure. It should be understood that animal 
or bird manures are valuable as plant food just 
in proportion as the creatures are fed on corn 
or some such solid compounds ; creatures fed on 
meats or slops or on grass solely give less valu¬ 
able manuies. Where it is practicable, it is 
wise to have two sunken tubs. Whilst the con¬ 
tents of one are being used the other may be 
used for brewing a fresh supply. A. D. 


SEAKALE OR SILVER BEET. 

Thf. value of this vegetable depends entirely 
on the tastes of consumers. Some there are 
who set a very high value on it, M'hilo others, 
either from prejudice or the absence of acquired 
taste, ignore it as a vegetable. A gardening 
acquaintance of mino last year related how 
much, when obtainable, his employer enjoyed 
a dish of this summer “ Seakale indeed, tho 
ordinary winter Seakale was scarcely com¬ 
parable. One is much more easy of culture 
than the other, treated as one doos Spinach 
Beet or the ordinary Beetroot, by sowing in 
rows IS inches apart, thinning down the seed¬ 
lings to a foot from plant to plant, and giving 
it a fairly rich soil. The seeds may be sown in 
April, May, or .Tune, and one or, at the most, 
two, sowings tfill suffice. When of sufficient 
sizo the leaves and stalks can bo removed, the 
latter cooked and served as Seakale, the leaves 
liko Spinach. Thus the one plant supplies a 
substitute for two important vegetables, 
requiring but little space and at a little cost 
in seeds. Any seedsman can supply Silver 
Beet, and the sooner those who care to grow an 
experimental crop obtain the necessary seeds 
and sow as here suggested on a sunny plot 
the better. It may he said in connection with 
this Spinach substitute that it has not the 
texture and self-same nature as ordinary 
summer or winter Spinach, yet all the same it 
pleases some more than does the common 
variety. A light dressing of salt is good for 
this, as it is for all Beets, given once or twice 
during the growing season. W. 


PLANTING MINT. 

Tiiorr.if during spring and summer an almost 
every-day necessity, the Mint bod is often a 
part of the garden the owner of which feels 
more or less ashamed of, because overrun with 
w’eeds or possessing an untidy appearance. 
Mint may be very easily planted in late spring 
or early summer by simply taking up some 
green growing shoots with roots attached, 


planting them in rows of, say, a foot apart, and 
half that distance between the sets. A showery 
time would necessarily be better for the work, 
because less effort would be required to get the 
plantation newly established. This is much 
better than digging up the dormant roots for 
planting in winter better because the labour 
is less and the results so much superior. It is 
a very good practice, where Mint is required in 
any quantity, to replant every spring, doing 
away with the old bed when it can be spared, 
after the new plantation lias made such growth 
that ib may carry on the needful supply. When 
Mint is left indefinitely on the same ground it 
gets very patchy, and the ground much 
infested with weeds. This follows because 
hoeing is out of the question, the rambling 
nature of the roots making the restriction to 
linos impossible. So long as the ground is 
freshly dug and free from perennial weeds it is 
not so much a necessity to manure for plant¬ 
ing. Those readers who may have unsatisfac¬ 
tory Mint beds, by adopting the course advised 
would soon be relieved of an eyesore, and be 
provided at little outlay of labour with abun¬ 
dance of good Mint. W. S. 


Asparagus Kale.— This is not cultivated 
to anything like the extent that it should be. 
It is nob only the hardiest of all tho varieties 
of Kales, but it also remains in use for a much 
longer period, and does not run to flower until 
some weeks after the others are over. As 
regards its qualities when cooked, it is all that 
can be wished for; in fact, many prefer it to 
all others on account of the mild flavour and 
the tender succulence of the young shoots. 
With mo a good breadth is now in full cut, 
and which will continuo yielding an abundance 
of sprouts for another fortnight or three weeks 
to come. It succeeds the Scotch, Curled, and 
other Kales now running to flower, and may be 
planted at the samo time as the latter. The 
middle or third Meek in April is quite early 
enough to som* the seed, and the resulting 
plants should be got out in showery weather on 
to a plot of ground which has been manured 
and dug some time previously.—A. W. 

Globe Artichokes.— As these are now 
starting nicely into growth, an opportunity is 
thus afforded for increasing stock or filling up 
gaps caused by losses during tho past winter. 
If a new plantation is to l>o found, select a 
piece of ground M’hich has been thoroughly 
manured and mcII dug and mark out the 
stations where tho suckers will be planted 
with sticks, alloMing a distance of -1 feet 
between the rows and feet between each 
plant. This done, proceed to open out the 
soil round any of the old stools possessing 
a good many young growths or suckers, and 
detach therefrom all but three or four, and 
obtain as many roots with them as possible. 
Plant these at once, either singly or in groups 
of three, triangular fashion, in the stations pre¬ 
viously marked out and when completed mulch 
with straM’y manure. Should dry weather set 
in, water until the roots have taken possession 
of the now soil and frequently ply the hoe to 
aerate tho surface. Stock may* also bo in¬ 
creased by Rowing seed afujrraising- jjhe plants 
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In Warmth, but the results are often disap¬ 
pointing in consequence of the produce being 
so inferior in quality, as seedlings are so vari¬ 
able in character.—A. W. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS MAXIMUS SUPERBUS. 

N. Maximus lonoivirens, or N. m. superbus, 
as it is sometimes called, is a naturalised form 
of the old garden maximus found by Mr. W. O. 
Osborne and the Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, as 


i 

Narcissus maximus superbus. 


of market garden flowers. So far but few 
seedlings of N. maximus have been raised. 
The variety known as M. J. Berkeley is, how¬ 
ever, one of these, and probably the best 
known, but the colour is a greenish-gold, and 
its form is inferior to that of N. maximus 
proper. Its blood, so to speak, may be seen in 
King Alfred, and it probably had something to 
do in the origin of a smaller variety called 
“ Ducat,” to which awards of merit were 
recently given. After N. maximus, one of the 
richest-coloured of golden Daffodils is Santa 
Maria, a wild variety found by Mr. Peter Barr 
on hi9 travels in Spain some yeai’3 ago. If 
cross-bred seedlings could be obtained from 
these two kinds, we might expect some 


From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


house answered the requirements of the young 
plants admirably. They were growing in 
5-inch pots, six or seven seedlings in each pot, 
and were doing well. With the approach of 
more genial weather, and several hours of 
bright sunshine, the temperature of the glass 
structure rose somewhat unduly, although the 
ventilators were open. Tendrils were develop¬ 
ing on the earliest batch of plants, and this 
with seedlings under glass generally denotes 
the time has arrived for their transference to 
cooler quarters. Without delay, therefore, the 
plants were placed in cold-frames, and already 
they appear to have benefited considerably by 
the more hardy conditions under which they 
are now growing. Avoid crowding, more par¬ 
ticularly at tnis period, 
when it is important a good 
foundation should be Laid. 
Sturdy growth, and this of 
a branching character, is 
aimed at, and this may be 
attained by careful venti 
lation. Cold winds must, of 
course, be guarded against. 

Short, spriggy stakes will 
be needed by the earliest 
plants at this time, and of 
suitable material there 
should be no lack. I always 
take care of the seared 
stems of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, as they are spriggy 
and just what is needed at 
this early period. The 
stems can be sharpened to 
a point, and the sprigs in¬ 
serted between the seed¬ 
lings, always observing the 
greatest care, however, not 
to damage the tender 
growths. In some instances 
it may be necessary to make 
one or more ties with raffia 
round the whole potful of 
seedlings in order to sup¬ 
port the growths. Incon¬ 
venience will be felt in ex¬ 
amining the plants while 
they are in the cold-frame 
if ample room is not given 
to each potful of seedlings. 
They should, therefore, be 
spaced out, so that no dan 
ger of the growths becom 
ing entangled one with the 
other can possibly take 
place. By these means, too, 
watering may be the more 
easily done. As the spring 
advances, more air should 
be given to the plants in 
the cold-frame, and for 
this reason it would be well 
to partially remove the 
frame lights in the first in¬ 
stance, gradually increas¬ 
ing the air until at last the 
frame-lights maybe entirely 
removea. In the earlier 
days of April it would be 
well to draw over the frame- 
lights at night, always leav¬ 
ing a little air on. Each 
succeeding batch of seed¬ 
ling plants should be 
treated in a like manner, 
and there will be nothing 
to fear as to results. 


naturalised on the lar.dos between Dax and 
Bayonne. It differs but little from the 
N. maximus of gardens except in having 
flowers a shade paler, and in the fact that 
its leaves remain fresh and green for fully a 
month or six weeks after those of N. maximus 
have faded away. N. maximus is a plant of 
many phase?, and is but rarely seen at its best 
except in light warm soils, and in positions 
where it can remain undisturbed for three or 
four years. The plant, for some reason or 
other not at present fully understood, does not 
thrive so well in either Holland, or in Lincoln¬ 
shire, as do other kinds, such as Henry Irving 
and Golden Spur, for example. It is, so far, the 
finest and richest in colour of all self yellow 
varieties, and were it a better CTOwer on all 
sorts of soil, it would prove one of the very best 
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improvement in form, constitution, and depth Ground which has been selected for the 
of colour. The illustration shows somewnat Sweet Peas should, of course, have been 

of the form and reduced si/.e of N. maximus deeply dug and well manured long ago. If 

superbus, but much of its superlative beauty this has not been done see to it without delay, 
depends upon the purity and richness of its When planting in their flowering quarters, the 
golden colouration. F. W. Burbidge. system of placing each potful of plants in a 

- —— clump by itself has many advantages. I allow 

sjn/PPT pi? a a between each clump a distance of at least 

’ 3 feet, and the clumps are arranged in rows, 

Seasonable hints. and j n 8UC h a way that the clumps alternate. 

Plants raised from seed 9own in pots some By adopting this system of planting both 

five or six weeks since are now making con- light and air are taken full advantage of. 

siderable progress. I sow the seed in batches, EcDnomy in space is also observed, and the 
and in this way the season of flowering is pro- j plants can be attended to easily. Soil to the 
longed. The last batch of seed in pots has depth of 18 inches to 2 feet is taken out for 
been sown, and the earliest lot of plants needs each clump, and partially decayed manure is 
attention. For a few weeks the atmospheric well trodden; in, to [within some 8 inches or 
conditions prevailing in a cool and airy green- 1 10 inches of the garden level. A layer of soil 
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is then placed over the manure, and the 
plants, just as shaken out of their pots and 
after the crocks are removed, are stooa on this, 
and fully embedded with soil all round. A 
slightly hollowed out surface should be loft 
around each clump of plants. Should the 
weather be dry at the time of planting, which 


example the plants were planted close to the 
wall at the top, and in time they formed 
cushions of growth over the wall face, and 
this the plants will do in a few seasons, some¬ 
times in one year, and will continue yoar after 
year without trouble or attention. The 
YVooburn wall I thought so fine because there 


temptation is to have a “ little of each,’’ in¬ 
variably producing the “spotty” effect so 
much to be avoided if a result as that shown in 
the illustration is the object. 

The chief point in wall gardening to observo 
is to ensure a good body of soil for the plants 
I to root into. Many people think that one 
has merely to stick wall plants among stones 
and they will grow and flourish. The more 
soil there is for the roots the less likely are 
they to suffer from drought in summer. The 
best time to plant a wall is in autumn, as then 
the plants root well before the coming sum¬ 
mer. The single white Arabis is pretty enough, 
but the double sort lasts longest in flower, 
though it does not begin to bloom till a fort¬ 
night after the single. Of the sorts of Aubrie- 
tia I think the rich purple Dr. Mules the 
best of all, and Leicntlini the best of the 
pinks. But the older sorts, such as Camp- 
oelli, purpurea, and gra>ca, are all beautiful. 

W. Goldring. 


A mauve Primrose in the rock garden at Deighton C.rcne, Yorks. From a photograph by Miss F.. Whitehead 


is best done in the latter half of April, give a j 
good watering to each clump, and stake the 
plant*! as soon as possible. D. B. Crane. 

PRIMROSES IN A YORKSHIRE 
G ARDEN. 

This group of mauve Primroses is growing in 
tbe rock-garden at Deighton Grove, York. 
The original plants came from an old Lcices- | 
tershire garden some years ago, and have never : 
been named. These have necn in the same 
place for three years, and bloom much better 
than those that are lifted and placed during 
the summer in the shade. This clump is 
planted on a very dry exposed bank, where 
the soil is poor, owing to a background of 
shrubs. In the autumn they die down and 
begin blooming early in February, and 
remain a mass of flower till the end of April. 
The transplanted roots that are kept growing 
and do not die down make too many leaves, and 
their flowering suffers in consequence. For 
grouping or mixed with white or pale yellow 
Tulips, and for continuous blooming, nothing 
equals this unnamed Primrose. 

Evelyn Whitehead, 


was not too much of a mixture of plants as 
one so often sees. There are simply Aubrie- 
tias, purple, and Arabis, white, in masses. In 
a photograph all appear to be white, but the 
harmony of the white and purple in great 
breadths makes it lovely. The wall is, of 
course, at its best in March and April, but it 
always looks well, and one might have a later 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Some good Dahlias.— Would you please give me a 
selection of Dahlias suitable for the garden, about eix 
each of single, double, and Oactus sections? I want some 
that will give plenty of bloom of medium size, without 
much disbudding, and having long stalks, so that the 
(lowers will not be hidden in the foliage.—E, W. B. 

[You would find the following half-dozens 
of diverse Dahlias suit you for garden pur¬ 
poses—Singles: Polly Eccles, Northern Star, 
Miss Glasscock, .Tack Sheppard, Jeannette, 
and The Bride. Of Cactus varieties : Keyne's 
White, Mrs. .T. J. Crowe, Mary Service, Mag¬ 
nificent, J. W. YVilkinson, and Island Queen. 
Of doubles, tho best for your purpose are the 
Pompons. Of these, G. Brinckman, Bacchus, 
Sunny Daybreak, Nerissa, Arthur West, and 
Tommj 7 Keith are good. If your florist 
cannot supply every variety, ask for others 
that are well suited for garden decoration. 
The first week in June will oe early enough to 
plant outdoors. Get the ground deeply dug, 
and add to it a little well-decayed manure, but 


A FLOWER WALL IN A BUCKINGHAM¬ 
SHIRE GARDEN. 

Often the most beautiful and satisfying effects 
in gardens are brought about by simple means, 
by simple material, and with the least effort of 
labour and expense, and the illustration about 
which this note is written shows such. It is a 
flower clad wall, a retaining wall to a strip of 
still water in the garden—a quiet, old-world j 
kind of place—of Mr. Alfred Gilbey at Wooburn 
House, on the Buckinghamshire border. Every 
reader who is a lover of open-air gardening will 
admire the picture, but the reality, with the 
varying tones of colour of the flowers and the 
surroundings, was one of the most beautiful I 
have enjoyed in an April garden. The long 
line of white Arabis and purple Aubrietias 
with the reflection in tho water was most im¬ 
pressive, and I begged a photograph of the 
scene, and the result is that it is admirably re¬ 
produced here and will serve as an object lesson 
in clothing an otherwise unsightly wall with 
beautiful plants. The additional effect given 
by the reflection in the water can rarely bo 
imitated, but thero is no reason why similar 
effects should be so seldom seen. Any wall 
can be so clothed, provided there is a place to 
put the plants, whether, as in this case, they 
are planted on the top of the wall above the 
ground surface, level with the top, or in the 
interstices of a dry or rubl " ~ 
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A wall by stream in April at WooVmm House, Bucks. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Gilbert Gilbey. 
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colour effect from such plants as Red Valerian, 
YVelsh Poppy, and other plants, which, flower¬ 
ing later, would not clash in colour with the 
purples. The yellow Alyssum, too, is a good i 
plant for walls, and so is the white Arenaria, 
A. grandiflora. I could name several others, 
but the longer one makes the list the more the j 


not too much. Very rich soil conduces to 
strong shoots and leaf growth, and flowers are 
then eften fewer and much hidden. In mo9t 
cases a little thinning of shoots is desirable, 
and, of course, there must bo occasional tying 
up to one stout cefttre stak<e, or the branches, 
being Fquld- br^a|c = down. ] j q , ^ j 
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knowing anything about such a very varied 
and complex question as the many branches of 
gardening and planting are at a great disad¬ 
vantage. Unhappily there is no such thing as 
a recognised profession yet, and you would 
have to make your own way afterwards. We 
believe there is plenty of work to be done in the 
future] 
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Laying weedy turf.—I have just had turf laid in 
an open position, free from all thade, on the clay that 
fame out of the foundation of a new house. This turf 
coming from near the Downs, and only 119. per 100, 3 feet 
by 1 foot, delivered, is poor-looking and weedy. I sug¬ 
gested having the weeds pulled out. before laying, but the 
jobbing gardener remarked that thi9 would pull the 
turf all to pieces, and must be done later on with the 
Daisy remover. Having often noticed you mention the 
u e of basic elag, I obtained 14 lb. Will you please tell 
me how and when to use this artificial manure? My 
impression wan to lightly sprinkle on the clay before lay¬ 
ing the turf.—L. S. 

[You ought to have pulled out the weeds 
1-efore you laid the turf, and then, when laid 
down, top-dressed well with some good soil, 
and sown good Grass seed over the whole. This 
would have made a good sward, and the holes 
made by tho pulling out of the weeds would 
have soon tilled up. Mulch your hedge with 
some good manure and water freely.] 

Learning: landscape gardening.— Will you 
kindly tell me through your valuable paper whether there 
is a good opening for a young man by learning landscape 
gardening? Is it possible to make a good living, and how 
U the best way to become a fully qualified landscape 
gardener?—A. F. C., tJert*. 

[The first essential is to apprentice yourself 
to a good gardener or forester, so as to get a 
thorough grounding in practical gardening and 
planting, as people--designing gardens without 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN Si GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDEN I NO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, — I read with interest and much envy 
“ R. O.’s” letter on the above subject. I 
regret to say my experience has been the exact 
opposite to his. My garden has a couple of 
small coverts and a good many trees near it, 
and the birds are a perfect pest. I began by 
trying to believe that they only eat the fruit- 
buds for the sake of tho grub inside ; but I 
have conclusively proved that it is not so. 
Year after year my Pear-trees were regulaily 
stripped of all their buds, Apple-trees were not 
touched so much, and Cherry-trees not at all. 
Two years ago I tried netting the smaller Pear 
and Apple-trees, with the result that all so 
protected had a fine show of bloom, and last year, 
for the first time, I had a fair crop of fruit (from 
the protected trees only). This year it is the 
same as far as the bloom is concerned. But 
the birds have “ gone one better.” They have 
actually stripped the Cherry-trees this time, 
and some large old Apple-trees which they had 
hitherto left alone are absolutely devastated. 
I cannot help feeling that it is done from 
mischief as much as anything else, from the 
fact that they have now nipped off the full 
blown blossoms of some young Pear-trees that 
they had, apparently, not noticed before. All 
birds abound here—bullfinches, chaffinches, 
tits, blackbirds, thrushes, etc., and, of course, 
sparrows. I believe it is these last and the 
bullfinches w hich do the damage: bub my 
gardener, who is always on the watch, accuses 
the chaffinches and tits as well. Whichever do 
it, the result is the same—viz., that tho netted 
trees are covered with bloom and bear fair 
crops, the other trees cannot show a single 
blossom. I am not exaggerating in the least, 
and I should much like any of your readers 
whose feathered “friends” treat them more 
kindly, to see the way they behave here. 

Frederick Dulerp*Singii. 

Old Buckenham Hall , Norfolk. 

- I have been very interested in the 

discussion re birds being encouraged in tho 
garden, and, on the other hand, discouraged. 
Will you let me add testimony of what has 
happened in the gieat fruit growing districts 
of Germany, near the Taunus Mountains, where 
the fruit crop means so much more than it does 
in England, as, in many cases, the fruit crop is 
the sole support of the peasants there? The 
Government so well realises this, that all 
orchards are kept under the strictest super¬ 
vision, an inspector being regularly sent round 
to see that the trees are properly pruned, etc., 
all dead trees replaced, and any case of disease 
or blight notified at once. If, after tho notifi¬ 
cation, the owner does not immediately dress or 
syringe the tree he is fined, as it is held to be a 
danger to tho surrounding orchards. As netting 
was absolutely impossible, owing to the immense 
acreage devoted to fruit and size of trees, 
naturally there was a certain amount of damage 
done by the birds, and the practical German at 
once set to work to exterminate the whole 
“ feathered tribe,” which he did most success¬ 
fully. Two years ago I was in the same dis¬ 
trict, and was amazed to find plenty of birds, 
nesting-houses pub for them in the orchards, 
straw und hay given for nesting materials, food 
scattered about for them, and, one day, meet¬ 
ing a policeman in the public park with a gun 
(in tho middle of June!), I asked him what 
game he was after. Ho replied, “ Cats. They 
coino here after the birds, and the authorities 
have them shot.” This caused me to make 
enquiries as to w hy the German, so intensely 
practical as he is, had mode such a sudden 
volte, in face, and I asked one of the tow’n 
councillors, who told me that after the birds 
were killed down insect life throve in such 
abundance that the fruit value of the orchards 
became much diminished, the fines also 
increased in proportion on the insect-infested 


trees, and ruin stared the industry in the face. 
The fruit the birds had damaged could always 
be made into jam, on which the peasants 
largely subsist in the winter with their black 
bread, but the insect-infested fruit had simply 
to be left to rot on the trees, even if the tree 
itself was not injured in health by them. 
Whereupon the peasants petitioned to have the 
birds back, and the most stringent rules as to 
bird-nesting or catching birds are enforced. It 
is “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating ” 
that ha9 convinced the ( Jermans about this, and 
not theories one way or another. They also 
have some mo9t interesting laws relating to 
fruit culture, but I have already trespassed on 
your space too far. R. A. T. 

- I have read a letter in your paper from 

a correspondent, who says the birds never 
injure his crops. I am sorry to say my experi¬ 
ence is moro bitter. I love, feed, ana protect 
the birds all the year round, with this result: 
Every Crocus unprotected with cotton is 
picked to pieces. The birds pick off most of 
the Gooseberry-buds in the same way, and this 
year I found the Ribes blossom strewing the 
ground, the later bushes w T ere saved with 
cotton. Every bud wa9 picked off the Plum- 
trees, which are all leafless and barer. All the 
fruit-buds were taken from the Apple-trees and 
Siberian Crabs. Even the Lilac and Mountaiu 
Ash were stripped of buds, and have neither leaf 
nor blossom, excepting at the extreme tips. 
One early Cherry-tree just in bloom had every 
blossom picked off and left on the ground—by 
starlings, perhaps. The later Cherry blossom 
I saved, I hope, with cotton twisted in and 
about the trees, which are about 5 years old. 
I do not grudge the blackbirds and thrushes 
the Cherries or fruit in general, but it does 
make one vexed to have not even the blossom, 
always such a lovely sight. It would be inter¬ 
esting to learn if other people have suffered this 
spring in any unusual degree from birds. 

T. M. 

Shricenham House , Shrictuhani, Berk*. 


Slugs In gardens.— Having: found the following 
most eifeotive in destroying these pests, I hope it will 
benefit others. Put a couple or three tablespoonfula of 
ale (not old or acid) into saucers overnight in their 
haunts ; next morning the result will be pleasing. I have 
secured from 50 to 200 in each saucer.—C onstant Reader. 

Worms in soil. —Enclosed soil consist* of leaf-mould 
which had lain in the open, and to which sheep had access 
for some six or eight month*. It was then got up and 
used for potting. The worm was not discovered till the 
whole of the early bulbs were destroyed, and I have had 
none therefore for the house this winter. Is this the 
worm you speak of in a recent issue and prescribe a 
remedy? It would seem to be the product of eggs laid on 
leaves, which hatch on heat being applied. The havoc 
wrought here and trouble and annoyance to my gardener 
have been terrible. All my Chrysanthemums had to be 
repotted as a consequence of this pest— Lawyer. 

[The worms infesting your soil belong to the 
family Enchytranche, a family of small worms 
nearly allied to the common earthworms, many 
members of which are very injurious to the 
roots of plants. If the soil could be spread 
about so that the birds could pick it over, I 
expect they would soon make a clearance of the 
worms, and, better still, if poultry could have 
access to it. If the soil were thoroughly soaked 
in lime-water it would kill them almost imme¬ 
diately. I made the experiment on some earth 
infested by these worms, which was sent me a 
few weeks ago, and within five minutes every 
worm was dead.—G. S. S.] 

Gnats in garden (W. Laris Smith).— 
From what you say in your letter I should 
imagine your garden was infested with 
“ midges,” which, though they ore 90 small, 
give a very irritating bite. Sometimes theso 
littlo gnats occur in perfect swarms, and they 
are then very noticeable, but when only com¬ 
paratively few are present one is only aware 
of their presence by their bites. I do not know 
of any means that you can take to destroy 
them, nor can I give you their life history. I 
believe they are more abundant in damp 
situations, and they are often the cause of 
great annoyance to persons fishing in fresh 
water. I do not know of any plant which is 
likely to cause the sensations you describe, 
unless you actually touched it. The Poison 
Ivy or Poison Oak (Rhus toxicodendron) is a 
very dangerous plant for some persons to 
handle, on account of its causing a severe 
irritation, but without touching it you could 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CAUCASIAN WALNUT (PTERO- 
CARYA CAUCASICA). 

The accompanying illustration represents what 
is probably the finest specimen in Great 


old Topsham-road Nurseries of Messrs. Veitch 
and Son, Exeter. Among many other choice 
and, at that time, rare specimens, this par¬ 
ticular tree was planted in the main walk of 
Messrs.*'Veitchs’ nursery between 1835 and 
1840. It has now developed into gigantic 


spread of the branches is over 100 feet. The 
whole tree forms a most picturesque object, 
both when in full leaf and when (as in the 
illustration) almost bare. Being a native of 
the cold regions of the Caucasus, Pterocarya 
| caucasica in our warmer climate usualty starts 



Britain of the Caucasian Walnut, known as 
Pterocarya caucasica or P. fraxinifolia. The 
illustration is from a photoglyph taken last 
November at Gras Lawn, better fcnpwr q&rf 


proportions. Of the noble stem only the upper 
portion is visible in the picture. On measuring 
the circumference of the stem at 3 feot above 
Athe ground, I found it to be J4 feet. The 


into growth'in spring earlier than in its native 
home, with the result that this early growth is 
often cut off by spring i rests. 
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- This tree, introduced in 1800, produces 

both male and female flowers in pendulous 
spikes in great profusion. These are of a 
greenish colour, slightly tinged with pink. 
Both are very insignificant, but the spikes 
carrying the female flowers are an attractive 
feature of the tree. They are nearly 18 inches 
in length, and their greenish colour contrasts 
w’ell with the dark, glossy foliage. The fruits 
are like small Nuts, which hang thickly on 
either side of the long spike, ana are flanked 
by curious wing - like appendages. These 
spikes remain on the tree a long time after the 
leaves have fallen, giving it during the autumn 
and winter months an unique appearance. 
There is a specimen of this tree at Claremont, 
Esher, on its own roots, which, when measured 
in 1S8S, was 45 feet high, 12 feet in girth at 
.*1 feet from the ground, and with a branch cir¬ 
cumference of ^5 yards. This tree requires 
abundance of room, while the roots run so near 
the surface as to prevent the consideration of 
any undergrowth beneath its branches. The 
tree at Claremont is growing on a dry, rather 
poor soil, but in books one usually reads that it 
“ must be grown in a place near water.'’ It 
can be increased from seed or layers of the 
voung wood, or it may be worked on the 
\Valnut. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Rose growers will have occasion to remember 
the cold April days this year. Hardy climbing 
Roses that were left almost untouched when 
pruning have their young growths quite 
blackened, and I fear much of the embryo blos¬ 
som is in jured. Climbing Teas and Noisettes 
have another opportunity to produce blossom 
this year, but not so the hardy summer-flower¬ 
ing climbers. It will be useless to reprune 
such. It may be they are not so badly injured 
as they appear to be. With regard to the Hybrid 
1’erpetuals and other tribes which were pruned 
early in March, such as had produced forward 
growths have most certainly suffered by these 
late frosts, and if retained the blossom will be 
either crippled or green centred. Those in¬ 
dividuals who pruned late will feel a satisfac¬ 
tion that their plants have escaped injury. 
8hould the growths of an}' of the plants be 
badly injurea it will not be too late to reprune, 
cutting them back to good plump eyes. They 
will quickly develop now that a change in the 
weather has como. 

Standard Bkikrs budded last summer will 
need attention now. I conclude the branches 
were cut back to within 2 inches or 5 inches of 
where budded in February, and they are now 
sending out young Brier growths. Theso must 
bo pinched back with the thumb and finger, 
for if allowed to grow too long they hinder the 
starting of the dormant bud. All growths pro¬ 
duced up the stem are either removed or 
pinched. The main object is to encourage the 
inserted buds to start into growth, but all root 
action must not be checked by removing too 
much of the Brier growth at this early stage. 
Later on, when the Rose buds are well devel¬ 
oped, all Brier growths may bedispensed with. 
Stakes should be tied on to the top of the 
Standard Brier. This consists of a Bamboo 
stick rent in twain, and about 1 foot 0 inches 
in length. By having one flat side it is more 
easily secure! to the Brior. As tho Rose-bud 
grow's it must be carefully tied to this stake. 
Frequently heavy gales will blowout the buds, 
and our labour is lost. The budded Briers and 
those planted for budding this summer should 
be well hoed before tho ground cracks. Keep 
a good tilth in both cases. This is of tho 
utmost importance to successful culture. As 
regards the young growths upon the Brier 
stems, it is the usual practice to thin theso out 
to threo or four of the best and near to the top, 
but, in my opinion, we make a mistake in 
removing any growths thus early. I would 
retain all until just before budding time, and 
even then 1 would not reduce to three shoots, 
as I am sure w’e cannot expect abundant root 
action if the growths are thus curtailed. By 
all means bud on throe of tho best growths, 
and as close together as practicable, bub do 
not remove all the growths except three until 
towards autumn. I would recommend that 
tho top of tho Standard Brier bejpainted over, 
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in order to keep out the mischievous little 
boring grub that ruins so many Briers. 

Standard Roses and Pillar Roses will need 
to be examined and new stakes given where 
necossary. The Rambler and other rapid¬ 
growing Roses require very strong supports. 

1 have found tw’o tall, stout Bamboo-canes 
secured by cross-pieces, like a miniature ladder, 
a very good method of providing support, and 
to make them doubly secure some struts could 
be placed at their base. I lately saw some 
Penzance Briers of great height which had boon 
enclosed in an iron hoop. The growths being 
drawn close together prevented that natural 
half-pendulous habit that is such a character¬ 
istic feature of these lovely Roses. I should 
alw’ays advise that the semi-wild and Rambler 
Roses be allowed as much freedom as space 
will permit, then will they be seen in their 
fullest glory. 

Climbing Roses on walls should receive a 
good watering of liquid-manure now that the 
weather has turned milder, and this should be 
repeated at frequent intervals, each alternate 
watering being of clear water. Use a crowbar 
to mako some holes around roots if soil is very 
hard. Reds of Tea Roses planted under south 
walls would benefit considerably by the appli¬ 
cation of some liquid-manure. We usually give, 
at half strength, the drainings from a heap of 
cow-manure. Many a fine lot of liquid manure 
is often allowed to run to waste, whereas, if a 
small brick tank were constructed near the 
manure-yard, a supply of excellent liquid would 
always be available. I always prefer to supply 
liquid-manuro after a good rain. My usual 
practice is to give all strong plants about 

2 gallons each of liquid -manure about once a fort¬ 
night, commencing now and continuing this 
until the flower-buds show colour, then it should 
bo withheld. With weak plants it is best to 
wait until they appear strong enough. Where 
a manure-yartl is not available a large tub 
should be placed in an out-of-the-way corner, 
and a bushel of fresh manure added, putting 
the manure into a bag in order to prevent the 
liquid becoming thick and thus clogging tho 
soil. A peck of soot in another bag is an 
excellent addition. If sheep-manure is avail¬ 
able this could take tho place of the cow- 
manure now and then, aud it would enable us 
to give our Roses a change of diet, which they 
quickly respond to. Recently-planted Roses 
should be watered at once, and no mere sprink¬ 
ling will suffice. 

Dwarf Stocks budded lost summer may now 
be uncovered. Those quite dormant are in the 
bo9t condition. We usually shallow - dig 
between the rows in February and March, and 
allow the soil to cover the stocks. This soil 
remains until now and acts as a good protection 
against such frosts as we have lately ex¬ 
perienced. If the points get injured the base 
of the growth is safe. 

Plants from pots, especially those on their 
own roots, may now be planted in soil that has 
been well prepared, and in a nice condition. 
Plants potted last autumn, if carefully set out 
now will give some splendid flowers this 
summer. 1 should prefer, however, to keep 
the plants in their pots until early dune, as 
they will by that time have made considerable 
now roots. We have made grand beds of Roses 
with such plants to follow the Tulips and other 
bulbous plants. Every good garden should 
keep a number of Roses potted up for this 
purpose. 

Autumn pi.vntkd (Tttings should bo ex¬ 
amined and 1 he soi l hoed. The evergreen boughs 
may be temporarily removed, but I would 
advise that they be returned and kept on until 
the last week in May. If stuck about care¬ 
fully they can do no harm, but will on tho 
other hand do much good. 

Cuttings under bell-glasses may be now 
planted out in a well prepared bod. It is very 
important that the soil bo in a fine condition. 
Plant carefully with a trowel. Some boxes 
having oiled paper tacked on the upper side 
act as a protection to the little plants for a few 
days. These little plants may be pub out at 
any time during the next three months, if this 
simple precaution of protecting from wind and 
sun be adopted. 

Pot plants in the cool-house will now 
require constant attention. They should 
receive weak liquid-manure ever}' other water¬ 


ing. If the pots are tapped, the clear bell-like 
sound will indicate whether water is wanted or 
not. A mulching of short one-year-old manure 
is a good practice. It prevents a too rapid 
evaporation. A sprinkling of some good plant 
fertiliser applied before the mulch benefits the 
plants. Of course, if this be done liquid- 
manure should be withheld for at least a 
week. 

Specimen plants will require tying out in 
order that a shapely plant may be secured, but 
more especially to give each leaf full light and 
air. The pretty little Monthly and PoYyantha 
Rosas should be allowed full freedom of growth. 
A very baneful practice has arisen of late years 
of tying out standard Roses to hideous wires, 
which tends to alter the nature of the growth. 
A beautiful Tea Ro9e requires no aid in this 
direction. The glorious Climbing Niphetos is 
a lovely sight when drooping naturally with its 
burden of groat white blossoms. 

Pillar Rosf.s in pots are a verv pretty 
feature, and should be encouraged. Many 
kinds are amenable to this mode of training, 
even Caroline Testout making a fine pillar, 
the Ramblers, Wichurianas, and Climbing 
Teas and Noisettes being lovely. 

Rose cuttings should still l>e put in. I 
find»largo GO pots best. A sandy compost and 
plenty of crocks are best. Dibble the cuttings 
around the side of the pot. Clean, healthy 
foliage is necessary to success. The stronger 
and healthier the cutting the finer the plant. 
If growers would but insert cuttings such as 
one obtains on the better grade of cut flowers, 
there would be no cry out about the smallness 
of own-root plants. Weak, spindly wood will 
root, but it can never make vigorous plants. 
A pit with about 2 feet of tan and n 4-inch 
pipe running underneath makes a splendid 
propagating pit, far superior, because more 
uniform, than a dung bed. 

Own-root plants inserted in March will now 
be ready to pot off; in fact, they have been 
potted now for some days. I never care to wait 
until roots are larger than 1 inch before pot¬ 
ting off'. Keep the little plants in same tem¬ 
perature as that in which they were struck. 
Pot into 2-inch pots, using compost of three 
parts loam with a good sprinkling of sand. 
Shade with paper for ten days. In about six 
weeks hence they will require potting into 
:i inch pots, and gradually shift them on or 
plant out. Plants of the Tea and Hybrid Tea 
sections that have flowered should be slightly 
pruned back to good eyes, and be liberally fed 
with liquid-manure. If some climbers are 
wanted in conservatory or heated greenhouse, 
now is the time to plant out a nice thrifty 
young plant in a well-prepared bed. I prefer 
the roots to be inside. If wanted-outside, one 
must wait until .Tune before planting. Encou 
rage rapid growth J>y plenty of heat and 
moi9turo. 

New Roses should bo procured as soon as 
ready, and potted on into flinch pots. Should 
they be required for buds the plants must be 
kept growing, and a line lot of buds will be 
available by August. Everyone should possess 
the yellow Maman Cochet (otherwise Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting), Lady Roberts, Boadiceu, 
Morning Glow, Mildred Grant, Ben Cant, 
Duchess of Portland, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Pauline Bersez, Mme. 
Berkeley, Mine. Antoine Mari, Mme. Jeanne 
Dupuy, England's Glory, Peace, Alice Lindsoll, 
ana Mme. Vermorel. This is only a few, but 
they aro all really first-rate. Ros\. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter-flowering Roses.- I have some pot 
R->sv* that I wish to flower in November and December. 
They were pruned about six weeks ago, and are making 
growth in the ordinary way. Ought they to be allowed 
to blossom this summer, aud how, generally, should they 
be treated?—T krw.kxrp. 

[You do nob inform us whether your plants 
are now under glass or growing outside, 
neither do you say how long the plants have 
been in their present pots. We, however, 
assume the plants are outdoors, and should 
recommend you to keep them there until next 
September. Plunge the plants in ashes up to 
the rim of the pot, and in as sunny a spot as 
practicable. Watch them carefully that they 
do not sutler from want of water, ft will do no 
harm to the plants to allow them to blossom as 

oon-as flower-buds appeaj f , Give them weak 
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doaea of liquid cow manure about once a week, j 
All small shoots in centre of plant should be 
cut out. If four or five good growths are 
allowed upon each plant this will be ample. It 
'-is very important that this wood should be well 
ripened, and. the thinning out of superfluous 
shoots assists in this direction. If the plants 
have not been repotted since last season you 
should do this necessary work after the first 
bloom is over, removing all subsequent 
flowers. Roses that are now blooming under 
glass, if they need it, should be repotted next 
month, especially those for early forcing. They 
then have several weeks to lay hold of the new 
soiL Many individuals defer the repotting 
until autumn, bub a Rose should not be hard 
forced until there are abundant roots in the 


of cultivation, and whore greenhouse Heaths 
are grown they consist almost invariably of 
what is known as the soft-wooded class, the 
members of which are characterised by their 
freedom of flowering in a small state. One 
member of this section, 

Ektca hyemalis, is the most generally culti¬ 
vated of all these greenhouse Heaths, and 
forms a familiar feature in the florists’ shops 
of London throughout the winter months. It 
is an erect-growing plant, good specimens in 
5 inch or G inch pots reaching a height of 
about IS inches. The tubular-shaped blossoms 
are in the bast forms of a rosy-red colour, 
tipped with white, but the conditions under 
which the plants are grown have a good deal 
to do with the depth of colouring in the flowers. 



Erica propendens. 


pot. Half the trouble of growing pot-Roses 
arises from defective root action. It is better 
to allow the plant to remain undisturbed rather 
than repot when roots are few in number. 
When this is the case top-dressing should 
suffice. ] __ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOFT-WOODED HEATHS. 

The different Heaths that require the protec¬ 
tion of a greenhouse (mostly natives of South 
Africa) are roughly divided into hard-wooded 
and soft-wooded sections. The hard-wooded 
Heaths were in the days of our forefathers 
e ctremely popular for growing into large 
specimen plants, some of them being con¬ 
sidered a fine test of the cultivators skill. 
Now, however, they havp^most dropped out 
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There is a variety (alba) in which the blossoms 
are pure white. This has gained considerably 
in favour within the last few years. 

Erica propendens. —This pretty Heath is 
herein so well illustrated that nothing further 
need be said of its general appearance, except 
that the blossoms, which aro borne in the 
spring, are of a pleasing shade of lilac-rose. 
This species was introduced from the Cape in 
1800, but was almost lost till about ten years 
ago, since ;/hen it has gained many admirers. 
A very fine lot of this Heath was shown at the 
Drill Hall on Tuesday. The growths were 
simply looped up to a central stake, this pro¬ 
ducing a very graceful effect. 

Erica Wii.moreana. —A popular market 
Heath, somewhat resembling E. hyemalis, to 
which it affords a succession, flowering as it 
[ does in February and March. It differs from 


E. hyemalis in its robust and more spreading 
style of growth, while tho individual flowers 
are longer and brighter in colour. 

Erica gracilis. —A dense growing Heath, 
forming, when at its best, a mass of tiny 
reddish-purple blossoms. This flowers in tho 
autumn and winter, and is at that time a 
familiar object in the florists’ shops. 

Erica caffra. —A good deal like tho last, 
but scarcely so graceful in habit, while the 
flowers are white. Popularly it is known as 
the while gracilis, and it flowers at about tho 
same time. 

Erica persoluta alba. — The tiny bell- 
shaped flowers of this are of the purast white, 
and borne in great profusion in the spring 
months. Taken altogether, it is a delightful 
little Heath. 

Erica hybkida.— This, which flowers usually 
in May or June, is of upright habit, with 
tubular flowers about an inen long, and of a 
bright red colour. It affords a pleasing variety 
to the others, but is not so much grown as it 
was, probably owing to the fact that at tho 
time it blooms there is a considerable choice 
of flowering subjects. 

Erica Spenceriaxa. —Flowering at about 
tho same time as the la9t this is altogether a 
different plant, being of a freely-branched, 
sturdy habit of growth, with ample bright 
green foliage. The flowers, which are borne in 
a dense spike, are each about 1 inch long, deep 
pink in colour at the basoof the tube, but much 
paler towards the mouth. 

Erica candidissima. —Another late spring 
and early summer-flowering Heath, and a 
decidedly pretty one. The shoots aro large 
and studded for a considerable distance with 
tubular-shaped flowers of the purest white. 

Erica melantiiera.— One of the easiest- 
grown of all the Cape Heaths, and one of the 
less showy, yet at the same time, flowering as 
it does in January, it is well worth a place in 
many gardens. The flowers are small, of a 
pleasing shade of pink, and borne in great 
profusion. 

Of the hard-wooded Heaths two kinds still 
retain their popularity—viz.., EricaCavendishi, 
whose large golden wax-like flowers are borne 
about midsummer, and E. ventricosa, repre¬ 
sented by numerous varieties which are at their 
best about the same time. 

Culture.— Heaths are increased by means of 
cuttings, and to carry this out successfully 
various appliances are needed, hence the better 
way is to purchase young thrifty plants just 
coming into flower, which can at their proper 
season be obtained at a very cheap rate. 
After the flowers are past is a puzzling time to 
many amateurs, the question being often asked, 
“ What shall I do now?” The answer is, cut 
the plants back hard, and keep in the best part 
of the greenhouse till the young shoots are 
about a i-inch long, then repot, using clean 
pots, well-drained with broken crocks, a com¬ 
post made up of good fibrous peat and silver 
sand, which in potting must be pressed down 
very firmly. When pottiDg take care that the 
ball of earth is not buried deeper than it was 
before. After this is done, give enough water 
to thoroughly moisten the soil, but from that 
time careful watering will be needed, as either 
drought or an excess of moisture will prove 
fatal—indeed, tho uso of tho water can is one 
of the most important items in Heath culture. 
When established—that is, by midsummer or 
~oon after—thase Heaths may bo stood out-of- 
doors till the end of summer, or in early 
autumn. T. 


Heating greenhouse.— I am intending to put up 
a small conservatory, but cannot use coal or coke for 
beating on account of the smoke, nor oil on account of the 
smell. Could some reader kindly give me particulars of 
any method of heating air or wa'ter by gas and suitable 
for the purpose ? I could put the gas burner in a small 
place used as a tool-house, bo that no gas fumes get into 
the conservatory. The necessary piping, etc., would go 
through the brick wall dividing the tool-house from the 
conservatory. Any particulars of system would be 
esteemed by—Q. 

Two seedling Pelargoniums from one 
seed.— In a small box of Zonal Pelargonium seedlings i 
notice in one instance two seedlings coming op from one 
seed. It would interest me to know whether this is an 
unusual occurrence, and if it is so, I will be pleased to for¬ 
ward them to you if you wish it.—P. D. U. 

[So unusual that, but for your assurance that 
it is so, we slould say that it is absolutely 
impossible ; indted, this is the phrase used by 
a seed expert, to whom we submitted your 
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note, and he suggests that the explanation is 
that the seedling may have produced an offset, 
but that the production of two plants direct 
from one seed of Zonal Pelargoniums must be 
dismissed as out of the question.] 


FERNS. 

SOME OF THE BEST SELAOINELLAS. 
The Selaginellas are a very beautiful class of 
plants, at one time known by the generic title 
of Lycopodium. In many features, especially 
in the stature attained, the different species 
show considerable variation, some, such os S. 
Kraussiana and S. serpens, just creeping along 
the ground, while, on the other hand, S. 
Willdenovi is a vigorous climber, reaching a 
height of 20 feet or even more. Many T of the 
Selaginellas being natives of tropical regions 
require the temperature of a stove, or, at all 
events, of an intermediate-house, for their 
successful culture, while others will thrive in 
the greenhouse, provided a humid atmosphere 
is maintained and they are shaded from airect 
sunshine ; indeed, conditions suitable for green- 


of sand, will suit the Selaginellas, such a com¬ 
post allowing the water to readily pass through. 
A representative collection is herewith given— 

Warm-house kinds. 

Selahinklla atuoyirtots.— A strong-grow- 
ing kind that will reach a height of 1 foot, the 
branchlets being wider than in most of the 
others. The colour is a dark metallic-green, 
very distinct from any of the rest. 

S. r'AULESCKXS. —The bright green frond-like 
branches reach a height of inches to 1 foot. 
It is a very handsome and well-known plant. 

S. Emiliana.— Unfolding in a regular 
manner from a central crown, the bright green 
fronds of this reach a length of 0 inches to 
9 inches. 

S. Fi.ABELi.ATA. —A strong grower, whose 
upright stems will reach a height of IS inches, 
the large dense branches being broadly 
triangular in shape. 

S. liiEMATOPES.—This grows as tall as the 
preceding, the erect stems, which are of a 
bright crimson colour, bearing on their upper 
parts dense feathery masses of foliage. 

S. tve<>ualikolia. —Grows a couple of feet 


tration. It reaches a height of about a foot, 
and forms a dense-growing, effective specimen. 

S. Wtlldknovi, often" known as S. caesia 
arborea, is remarkable from its strong climbing 
habit and handsome metallic blue foliage, 
which differs in hue according to the stand* 
point from which it is viewed. 

Greenhouse kinds. 

S. auus (syns. S. npoda and S. densa).-« 
Forms a densely matted, mossy tuft about 
3 inches high. It is particularly valuable as an 
edging plant. 

S. DF.T.TCAT1SSIMA.— The most slender of the 
creeping section ; this covers the ground with 
a film-like mass of fragile stems. 

S. denticulata.— Often confounded with S. 1 
Kraussiana, but it is altogether a different 
plant. S. denticulata is of a trailing habit 
and deep green in colour, but with exposure it ! 
often becomes tinged with red. 

S. involyexs. —In this the fronds are all 
unrolled from a central crown, a well-furnished 
specimen forming a regular hemispherical ma^ 
about (I inches across. 

S. Kraussiana.— The most popular of all the 



Selag-inella vitieulosa. From a photograph by Mr. Oha**. .Tonro. 


house Ferns are equally applicable to the 
Selaginellas. The large Fern-like kinds may 
be grown in deep pans, w’hile the smaller kinds 
can be grouped together in pans, or, according 
to the conditions available, grown in small pots. 
Those that are naturally of a trailing habit are 
suitable for suspended baskets or pots as well 
as for draping the stage of the structure in 
which they are grown. One species, S. 
Kraussiana, known also as S. denticulata, 
is grown by thousands for Covent Garden 
Market, immense numbers being used by 
the florists, either as an edging to the groups 
of plants, or to form the ground work from 
whence choicer subjects spring. Many kinds 
may be grown in small Fern cases, the humid 
atmosphere that prevails therein suiting them 
to a nicety. While some roquire more heat, 
the greenhouse kinds may in a Wardian case be 
kept in health in a dwelling-houso, provided 
their requirements are attended to—for 
instance, a good light position, but where 
there is no direct sunshine. Ample drainage, 
too, must be ensured, for the Selaginellas need 
plenty of water at the roots, but resent stag¬ 
nant moisture. A mixture of equal parts of 
loam, peat, and l^af-mould, with f liberal dash 
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high, and owing to the flattened frond-like 
branches being freely produced it forms a largo, 
handsome specimen. 

S. Lobbi. —Almost a climber, reaching a 
yard in height, with deep green foliage. It is 
a native of Borneo and needs a warm part of 
the stove. Also known as S. cognata. 

S. rubricaulis. —The stems of this are of a 
pale red colour, and about (i inches high. It 
is a free grower and soon forms a dense tuft. 

S. UNCI.vat a (known frequently in gardens 
as S. c.-esia) —This is one of the most beautiful 
of all the Selaginellas. It is a creeping plant, 
whose straw-coloured stems will trail to a 
length of 1 foot to 2 feet, and are furnished on 
either side with short, flattened, frond-like, 
much divided branches. The colour of the 
foliage is a delightful metallic blue, which is 
seen at its very best in a warm and shaded 
structure. 

S. Victorte.— A native of Borneo, and a 
large, bold-growing species that will reach a 
height of a j T ard or more, with branchlets 
18 inches or so across. 

S. 


Selaginellas, and a v eil known plant, that will 
soon cover the ground with a denso Moss likc 
carpet of a bright green tint. Besides the 
type, there is the variety aurea, with pale 
yellow foliage ; Browni, a dwarfer and denser 
plant than the common kind ; and variegate, 
with the tips of the young growths whitisn. 

S. Martf.nsi.— A sturdy growing specip, 
with broad divisions, which are clothed with 
deep green leaves. It forms a handsome, much 
branched plant about a foot high. There is a 
variety (variegata) in which the normal green 
branches are interspersed with white ones. 

S. patula.— The slender trailing stems of 
this species lie almost flat on the ground, so 
for covering stages and such like it is very 
useful. 

S. Poultkri.— Something like an eulargea 
form of S. delicatissima, but still a small-grow¬ 
ing kind. This forms a dense mass of a P ar ‘ 
ticularly deep green hue. It is a native of the 
Azores. 

S. rubella .— 1 This forms an upright tuft 
about a foot high, whoso leaves, dark green at 

red. 


first, become..with age suffused with red. The 
mticttlosa.— The general appearance of stems ard-also reddish, 
this may bo seen in the accompanying illus-|^| Sr^ePE^'^.^^zflattene^'tya-rling.^peciosthat 
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soon grows into a dense mat-like mass. A very 
ringular feature is the way the leaves change 
irom green to white at different periods of the 
day. From this circumstance it is often met 
with under tho names of S. mutabilis and S. 
rariabilis. 

One more species of Selaginella may be men¬ 
tioned. This is 

S. i.Ki’irmriiYj.r.A, which, under the name of 
the Resurrection-plant, may be often seen 
exposed for sale in tho shape of a curled up 
cluster of Moss-like stems, which, when placed 
in water, unroll and assume their natural shape. 
It is, however, difficult to establish, and is not 
often met with in gardens. T. 


Perns unhealthy.—I shall feel very much obliged 
if you can inform me through your paper the reason why 
niv Matflen-hair Ferns turn brown, and what the remedy 
I enclose some frond*. On some plants the frond’s 
are brown as soon ns opened, on others they turn brown 
later. The plants were repotted about a year ago, hoping 
to cure them. They are in a greenhouse slightly heated, 
»nd are partially shaded.— AV. H. Williams). 

[The brown markings on the fronds of the 
Maidenhair Fern you send are due to bad root 
action. It is very likely that the roots are 
hidly diseased through want of drainage, the 
soil in the pots remaining constantly Met, tho 
inaction of tho roots causing those brown 
m trks. \ ou ought to repot them, after having 
allowed them to become somewhat dry. Take 
off all the bad fronds, and when the plants 
have just started into growth again shake out 
of the po f -, and cut away the lower part of the 
ball of root9. If the roots are much matted 
together they may be loosened with a pointed 
stick, taking care not to damage them, 
saving those with the bright green tips. They 
may be potted a little lower than previously. 
The compost should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould and sand. When repotted, shade, and 
keep close for a few days in a temperature of 
about TO degs. Later on, when established, 
they* should be gradually exposed and air given. 
Watering is very important, as, if the soil gets 
too wet and sour, failuro is sure to follow', and 
it is equally damaging to allow them to become 
dry at the roots. ] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PLANTING EARLY-FLOWERING CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS IN OPEN BORDER. 

It is a mistake to plant out tho early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums before the month of May is 
wclf advanced. The exceptionally sever© 
weather of late has made gardenors hesitate, 
and now they have every reason to congratu¬ 
late themselves. We can never understand 
why growers are so anxious to plant the early 
kinds in their permanent quarters so soon. 
There are, we know, some w’ho advocate 
planting in April, and although this advice 
has been followed perhaps for a year or two 
with satisfactory results, there comes a time 
w hen they have to doplore the loss of many 
plants. A day or two since I saw' a capital lot 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums which w’ero 
planted outdoors on Easter Monday last, and 
these until the succeeding Friday appeared to 
pass through the trying weather which pre¬ 
vailed at the time with apparently little incon¬ 
venience. Tho extraordinary’ weather of the 
nights of April 17 to April 10 proved to be 
more severo than they could withstand, and 
to day (20th) there is little of the plants loft. 
To keep the plants which it is intended to grow 
outdoors in pots a few w’eeks longer,after all, is 
not a very serious matter, and w hatever trouble 
it may give the grower it is timo well expended, 
if by so doing trie plants may be kept in good 
condition for planting out in the second or 
third week of May, Easterly winds, too, aro 
very trying, especially in the case of plants 
which nave not been carefully hardened off. 
We have seen plants in unseasonable weather 
in May denuded of their foliage sometimes, 
and if such an experience is possiblo during 
the period just named it is only reasonable to 
assume it is much more likely to be one’s 
experience a month earlier. In w’alled-in 
gardens and some other specially sheltered 
positions planting may perhaps be done in late 
April, but, as a goneral rule, it is better to 
defer doing so until the third week in May. 

Those who find it inconvenient to keep their 
plants in pots for a few weeks longer, owing to 
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the want of time to attend to them, should 
plant them out in cold-frames. This is a very 
simple means whereby the plants may be kept 
progressing, and by the period when*planting 
out in the open border snould be done these 
same plants should be nice sturdy speci¬ 
mens. W e have seen this method followed, 
and with great success. Better plants it i 9 not 
possible to produce than those raised by these 
means, and when the warmer w’oather of mid- 
May comas they may each be lifted with a 
splendid ball of soil around the roots and 
transferred to their flowering quarters. It is a 
mistake to place the plants too closely together 
as so man}’ growers do. The majority of the 
Japanese sorts need about 3 feet between each 
plant, and a similar distanco between the rows 
of plants. In the case of the Pompon sorts, 
however, less space will be found ample. A 
goodly number do not require more than 2 feet, 
and by planting-out time the character of their 
respective growths should enable thogrow’er to 
determine this for himself. Some growers 
advocate pinching or stopping the early - 
llowering Chrysanthemums in order to induce 
the plants to make a bushy style of growth, 
but this I do not advise. In most instances 
the early sorts are valued hecauso of their 
naturally bushy habit of growth. The plants 
invariably begin to branch out into several 
growths quite early in the summer, and this 
branching is continued in a perfectly natural 
manner until in the autumn a dense bush of a 
sturdy kind has developed. Branchos of plants 
which are pinched or stopped readily separate 
from the main stem in the windy woather of 
the early autumn, w’hilo plants which develop 
their branches naturally are much stronger and 
better able to resist the strain. Beforo plant¬ 
ing, see that the ground is nicely broken up. 
Have a few small stakes in readinoss with 
which to lightly loop the young, and possibly 
fragile, plants to. Arrange tho plants with a 
proper regard to height and, as far as possible, 
effect. A few plants of a sort or of one colour 
grouped together always look w ell. E. G. 

FRUIT. 

THINNING GRAINS. 

An early start ought always to be made W’ith 
Grape thinning. Not only is this advisable to 
prevent tho waste of tho Vine’s energies, but 
when the commencement is deferred" till tho 
berries are about the si/e of Peas, the thinning 
cannot be done so quickly nor cleanly. It is 
bad enough when the Black Hamburgh is 
thinned late, but in the case of Gros Maroc, 
Alicante, and ot.hor kinds w’ith compact 
bunches, thinning after the berries nearly 
touch each other is very tiresome. Known 
free setters may be nearly or quite completely 
thinned at once, at least two-thirds of tho 
berries as well as all rubbish being cut out. 
It can be readily seen which promiso to develop 
into the finest berries, these being the broadest 
and having the stoutest foot stalk more often 
than not being in the centre of the bunch. 
Especially ought borries crossing each other or 
having an inward tendency to be cut out, 
leaving some of tho latter being a frequont 
cause of the early decay of a bunch. Madres- 
field Court, Gros Maroc, and Gros Colman 
ought particularly to be hard thinned, the 
berries if given good room attaining the largost 
si/e. It pays well to thin Alicante, Lady 
Downe’s, and any other varieties that are to be 
kept lato, extra hard, the berries at no time 
pressing against each other. Shy setters should 
be very lightly thinned at first. In addition 
to the shy-setting varieties already named, 
Buckland Sweetwater and Gros Guillaume 
ought also to bo very sparingly thinned; in 
fact, if these arc very freely shouldered up, 
comparatively few berries will have to be 
taken out, and these principally stoneless ones. 
It is a mistake to defer tying or slinging up the 
shoulders till the second thinning is given. It 
can be done much more quickly and cleanly at 
the first thinning. Unless the long shoulders 
are so drawn up to a horizontal position, they 
ought to be either w’holly removod or consider¬ 
ably shortened in length, a compact conical 
bunch being the best form. Perfectly clean 
scissors should always be used, taking care not 
to rub tho reserved berries with theso even. If 
rusty or dirty scissors come into contact with 


the berries, the marks will prove eventually to 
be serious blemishes — the human hair or 
woollen caps rubbing against the berries also 
greatly disfiguring them. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

I no not think I exaggerate the state of affairs 
in this locality when I say that within one 
week fruit prospects have gone down quite 
fifty per cent., for Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
were in full bloom when the cold wave Ret in, 
and now you may search a long time t^o find a 
fully expanded bloom that is not black in the 
centre with frost-bito. Possibly some of the 
half expanded blooms may escape, but I have 
very grave doubts of anything like a crop of 
fruit being left, even in sheltered gardens. 
Luckily tho Apples are not yet fully expanded, 
and this cold woather will keep them back 
until we hope better weather may reach us. 
The bush fruits of all kinds have suffered very 
much. Tho Gooseberries, Currants, and Rasp¬ 
berries were just at their most critical stage, 
and w’ith not enough foliage to shelter the 
tiny little fruits : in fact, the Raspberries are 
nearly killed. Roses look as if they had been 
scorched by lightning, and will need a good 
deal of cutting buck. Even the hardiest wood¬ 
land flowers, such as Foxgloves, have their 
flowering stems bent down on tho soil. This 
sudden reverse i9 very trying to market 
growers, as it w’as a very poor fruit crop last 
year, and with such a wealth of bloom we 
w’ere looking forward to a record crop in 
19lW, as the trees mostly had a rest last 
year. Such is the uncertainty of our English 
springs that after w’eeks of mild w’cathor we 
suddenly get frost of sufficient intensity to kill 
the shoots of Vines in cold-houses, and to 
require oxternal covering to plants in pits and 
frames. J vmtsGuoom, (f'ofjtort. 

Pear Beurre Hardy.—Will you kindly tell me if 
lieurit Hardy is a good Pear for a rather low wall, feet, 
and if it bears easily ? Also, will you kindly describe Its 
shape and colour?—M. .1. K. 

[This is essentially a November Pear. In a 
season with plenty of sun the fruit assumes a 
deep bronzy-reddish tint, and this, contrasted 
with tho greenish-yollow colour of tho remain¬ 
der, renders w’ell-grown samples very hand¬ 
some. The fruits grow to a large si/e, 
particularly on a well-trained cordon. It also 
does well as a pyramid on the Pear ; in fact, it 
succeeds so well in the xvarmer districts grown 
in this way that there is no neod to give it a 
! wall. It is a very heavy cropper and a 
vigorous and hardy grower. The fruit is 
oblong, obovate, or pyramidal, handsome and 
even in its outline. The stalk is an inch long, 
stout, and flesh}’, with fleshy folds at the base, 
and inserted without depression. The flesh is 
white, very juicy, and sw’eet.] 

Mistakes in Peach culture -These 
may be found not only in tho amateur's case, 
but in gardens superintended by men more or 
less practical. Guite recently 1 called unex¬ 
pectedly on a gardener for the first time to 
compare results of the late frosts which have 
wrought so much damage almost everywhere. 
Plums and Pears in particular appeared abso¬ 
lutely uninjured even to a flower. What to 
me was so intensely painful was an inspection 
of the Peach-trees growing under glass, the 
crop carried by the trees being about three 
times as heavy as should have been allowed. 
Had tho owner been an amateur, I should have 
promptly advised a removal of two-thirds the 
quantity. The roof trellis appeared to bo a 
mass of Peaches, and the trees, labouring 
under such a load, showed unmistakable 
signs of exhaustion in the thin, puny foliage. 
There is a natural tendency among gardeners 
to attempt too heavy a crop, until at last 
experience teaches them otherwise. An old 
saying is, ono Peach to the square foot; many 
persons prefer two in that space, and in this 
instance three even did not satisfy.—W. S. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each ireek a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize. Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winner this week is: Mr. Geo. E. 
Low, 2, Glenageary Hill, Kingstown, Dublin, 
for Aponog9ton dist&chyon at Mount Usher. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums will 
now be auite safe in the open air, as we hope 
to have had the last of the extremely cold 
winds, but under any circumstances the plants 
should be in a sheltered spot, not overhung by 
trees or under the influence of a near wall or 
building, but still, not in a wind-swept spot. 
Do not let the plants get pot-bound or starved 
to injure the foliage. We have seen no rust at 
present, but it is as well to be prepared to deal 
with it promptly if it appears. It is a fungus, 
and anything that will destroy fungus will kill 
rust. Strong, early spring-struck cuttings of 
Zonal Geraniums worked on quietly near the 

lass will make splendid plants for winter- 

owering. Pinch the leaders and remove all 
flower-buds. When the weather is settled in 
June, place outside on a coal-ash bed thinly, so 
that the air may circulate freely among the 
plants. At all times the watering must be 
very carefully done, as no plant sutlers so much 
from overwatering as the Z mal Geranium. 
Cinerarias for early blooming should be pricked 
off 2 inches apart in shallow boxes, and grown 
cool and not exposed to the mid day sun. 
Cineraria stellata is a capital plant for the con¬ 
servatory, and when grown cool and clean will 
make very handsome plants in 7-inch pots. It 
will not make a market plant in the same way 
the old dwarf kinds do, nut it is very useful for 
the conservatory and for cutting. The early 
Fuchsias are now coming into bloom, and may 
have liquid-manure weekly. Soot water may 
be given for a change occasionally. A little 
nitrate of soda in the water will help the colour 
of both flowers and foliage of all plants which 
require a stimulant. Among the finest things 
in the conservatory now are Show Pelargo¬ 
niums. By the time we are tired of these 
there will be Begonias. Hydrangeas, too, are 
showing colour without much forcing, and will 
last some time. Well-grown bushes of Plum¬ 
bago capensis and Bougainvillea glabra will 
come later. Genistas, which have been in 
flower all winter, may be shortened bick and 
encouraged to grow, and then exposed outside 
to ripen. Cockscombs and Balsams will be 
coining on in frames on the hot-bed. 

Stove. -Cuttings of Poinsettias, Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora, Thvrsacanthus rutilans, and 
other plants of which young stock may be 
required can be easily rooted in a close propa¬ 
gating frame with a brisk bottom-heat. As 
soon as rooted all cuttings should be potted off 
and kept close for a few days till established. 
In a mixed stove there will probably be a few 
Ferns and Orchids, and these will require 
shade in bright weather, as it would be impos¬ 
sible to grow these things exposed all day to 
bright sunshine. Even such things as Alla- 
mandas and Dipladenias, which require strong 
light to induce flower-buds to lorm, like a 
little shade in the hottest part of the day. The 
evil comes in when permanent shading is used. 
This may not injure Ferns or Orchids, but it 
certainly would flowering plants which require 
a certain amount of sunshine to ripen the wood 
sufficiently to form flower-buds. Where the 
roof of the stove is covered with climbers less 
shading outside will be wanted, and as regards 
plants in pots, especially such things as 
Gardenias and Franci9ceas, they may be moved 
to another place to ripen the wood. 

Melons. —A firm soil is necessary for 
Melons, and good loam inclined to adhesive¬ 
ness is more suitable than that of a lighter 
character. Of course, this may be lightened, 
if very heavy, with a little old manure or leaf- 
mould, and a little soot and bone-meal may be 
added. Stimulants in a liquid form may be 
given when necessary, when the crop is heavy 
and swelling. Melons may be planted at any 
time for succession, and where means are pro¬ 
vided it is necessary to plant in succession, 
either in houses where fire heat can be used 
or in hot-beds. Leaves and stable manure 
in about equal parts make the best bed for 
Melons and Cucumbers. The bed should be at 
least from feet to 4 feet high, and be rather 
firmly built to ensure a regular, steady warmth. 
Melons must be carefully ventilated, beginning 
early in the morning with a small crack of air 
on the back of the frame, increasing the open¬ 
ing as required during the early part of the 
day, and closing with a sprinkling of clean 
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warm water at 3 o'clock. Everybody knows 
how to fertilise Melon blossoms. Some people 
use a camel s-hair brush, the gardener has a 
rough-and-ready way of his own, but the right 
time is more important than the way of doing 
it. In the summer we have often had the 
Melons fertilised by insects or by the motion 
of the air or water. Melons should not be 
shaded. Grow them hardy from the first, and 
the red-spider, that trouble of the Melon 
grower, will be kept out, as will also, to a 
great extent, that other trouble—canker. This 
may, to a certain extent, be constitutional, but 
I think it is mainly brought on by injudicious 
feeding and lack of firmness in the root-run. 

Grapes colouring must have careful 
ventilation and a little drier atmosphere, but 
the supply of moisture must not be stopped 
abruptly. A genial atmosphere must be main¬ 
tained. The proper laying on of the bloom on 
the berries requires a continuation of genial 
atmospheric conditions. In some cases a little 
more freedom of sub-lateral growth will do no 
harm. 

Pilling window-boxes.— Do not be in a 

hurry, and use only plants which have been 
well hardened. For north aspects hardy Ferns 
mixed and spotted Mimuluses are pretty. 
Harrison’s Mu9k, or the common Musk, makes 
a pretty window-box in a partially shaded 
spot. Give liquid-manure sometimes, and the 
growth will be very free, completely hiding the 
box. In other respects strike out a line for 
yourself. Window-boxes are too much alike. 
Try some fresh arrangement. Anything will 
be better than the stereotyped forms. 

Outdoor garden.— Dahlias should be 
thoroughly hardened before planting out. 
Geraniums and other bedding plants should be 
moved to cold frames to harden the foliage. 
Sparrows sometimes give trouble to Carnation 
growers by eating the foliage, and as this spoils 
the bloom some effort should ba made to keep 
them off—black cotton is generally effective. 
Roses have suffered a good deal from the recent 
cold weather. In many places the foliage is 
seared and discoloured, and such shrubs as 
Lilacs and Golden Elders are in a sorry plight 
at present from the same cause. Doubtless 
mi Icier weather with warm showers will put 
matters right, still it is rather distressing. If 
not already done, Briers intended for budding 
should be mulched with manure. This is a 
good help and renders the work of the budder 
more certain. Asters and Stocks for early 
blooming may be planted out when strong and 
well hardened. Train Clematises on walls and 
arches as they grow, so that the young growth 
may not get into a tangle. Late Tulips are 
making a grand display, and masses of the 
double Arabis are showing up well. The 
flowers are useful for cutting. One never has 
too many of the early-flowering Anemones — 
seeds may be sown thinly now. We generally 
sow such things as Polyanthuses, Primulas, 
and Auriculas under glass, and plant out later 
in shady border. 

Fruit garden. — I have been looking 
round the Plum trees, and I hope enough will 
remain for a moderate crop. Pears were so 
full of blossom that we hope enough will 
remain for a reasonable crop. We generally 
complain of the loss from spring frosts, but if 
every blossom set, the trees, where it was 
impossible to thin, would ruin themselves by 
overbearing, though something might be done 
by judicious thinning. Very few growers 
really give sufficient attention to the feeding 
of the fruit-tree9 when they are heavily laden. 
Advanced fruit growers are taking up this 
question of feeding, both in orchard and 
garden, and in the future more attention will 
be given to it. It is quite as important as a ! 
persistent attack upon insects. Tho larvae of 
tfce Codlin-moth must be dealt with promptly. 
Whatever is used, whether arsenic and lime 
or petroleum and soft-soap, the wash should be 
strong enough to kill the insects. In the 
matter of insects on Peaches, procrastination 
is ruinous. This must be my excuse for 
reiteration. Tobacco - powder is the true 
remedy. Finish grafting both old trees and 
young stocks. 1 have generally found the late 
grafts start away well, but all work of this 
kind should be completed now. Look for the 
caterpillars on the Gooseberries, and if any are 
present dust with Hellebore-powder. 


Vegetable garden. — Thinning such 
crops as Carrots, Parsnips, and Onions will 
soon demand attention. The thinning will be 
regulated by the demand or otherwise Tor large 
roots. Select the stronger plants for the crop, 
and remove the weaklings. Keep the hoe 
going when the surface is dry. Broad Bean9 
may be planted for late crop. Sometimes a 
second crop may be obtained from the early 
Longpods by cutting them down and applying 
a top dressing of manure—that is, assuming 
all Beans are gathered as soon as fit for use. 
Exhaustion sets in the moment Peas or Beans 
get old, therefore, if anything in the nature of 
a second crop is required, all |>ods must be 
gathered when ready for use. Dwarf Kidney 
Beans and Scarlet and other Runners may be 
planted in quantity now. Prick out Celery in 
some position where shade can be used for a 
time. Keeptheplantsmoist. Prick out seedlings 
of various kinds of greens to get strong and to 
wait till the ground i9 ready for them to go out 
finally. Plant out Cardoons which have been 
raUed in pots, and sow successions in trenches 
well manured after the manner of Celery 
trenches, but a little further apart. Cauli¬ 
flowers in warm situations will be turning in, 
and keep the hearts protected from the sun¬ 
shine. Keep Mushroom-beds moist. 

E. Hobdav. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

3/a y 13th. —Bedding plants are hardening for 
the most part in cold-frames. Having a good 
deal to do, we shall very soon begin to plant 
out the well-hardened things. When the 
foliage of Geraniums, Verbenas, etc., has been 
well hardened by exposure they will take no 
harm, and the labour of watering so many 
plants in small pots is very considerable, and 
we are always glad to get them out. 

May VHli .—Put in cuttings of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine and other winter-flowering kinds. 
Tuberous Begonias for conservatory are now 
in good-sized pots from fi inches to 8 inches 
in diameter, and are coming on in a light, 
span-roofed house. When the flowers are 
expanding they will be taken to make a group 
in the conservatory along with Ferns that will 
just show through between the plants. I never 
crowd anything ; would rather throw’ away. 

May Hath. —Tomatoes for planting outside 
are hardening in cold-frames. Chrysanthemums 
are being potted on as required. We take 
them in sections, and never pot a plant till 
the roots have pretty well occupied all the 
soil. Sowed Autocrat and Ne Plus Ultra 
Peas. Exposed to the sunshine early Peaches 
now ripening by pinching or thrusting back 
a loaf where necessary. The house is freely 
ventilated. 

May 21*1.— Planted a good breadth of Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts. Pricked olf more Celery in 
specially-prepared bed. Earthed up early 
Potatoes. Rearranged conservatory, trained 
and thinned climbera. A group of Spiraeas 
and Maidenhair Ferns has a reposeful effect 
alongside Azaleas and Pelargoniums. Run the 
small hoe through the rows of Carrots and 
Parsnips. 

May 22ml. —Plums in pots under glass have 
been stopped when five leaves are made. 
Peaches will be allowed to grow out 10 inches 
or 12 inches before stopping. Figs are pinched 
at the fifth leaf. In all cases disbudding has 
been freely done. Sowed more Spinach Beet. 
New Zealand Spinach is hardening off in frame. 
Planted out a lot of Stocks and Asters for 
cutting. 

May 23rd. —Planted white-seeded Runners 
and Canadian Wonder Kidney Beans. Looked 
over Vines to stop sub-laterals. Thinned late 
Grapes. Pricked off’ seedling Gloxinias and 
Begonias. Finished mulching Strawberries. 
Sowed more Turnips. Earthed up and mulched 
Cauliflowers. Cleared out all French Beans 
from forcing-houses, as they are too dangerous 
in vineries now; but we are gathering now 
from warm-pits. 


WT As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “ Gardening " from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Stovr and Grkkkuousi Plants,” 
or “Tu* Englibu Flower Garden,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current weeks issue, which will be marked thus V 
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OORRESPON DENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn, 
Lonion, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PrRUaiiBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the tcceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determinate*. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
tci.<e poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary / 1hat three 
specimens of each kind should be. sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Destroying Nettles (C. F. K.y — Almost the only 
course is to hoe them over once ever}' week or ten days, 
so as to stop top growth absolutely. That would kill 
them in time. After the first hoeing give a heavy spriok- 
ho g of salt also, but do not allow the tops to get more 
than an inch or two high without hoeing them down 
again. 

Cy tisus after blooming (Mclkshamy — These 
should be cut back directly they have done flowering, and 
as soon as the young shoots produced after this operation 
are from 1 inch to } inch long iB the time to repot them, 
after which do not expose them to direct draughts for a 
week or two. till the new roots take posses-ion of the 
fresh soil. During the summer it is advisable to plunge 
them outdoors, taking care that they do not suffer from 
want of water. Give them an open position to allow the 
wood to get well ripened for the next season’s blooming. 

Cyclamens after blooming (Melksham).—wten 
the/ have done blooming you should Btand in a cold- 
frame, watering as carefully as if in bloom, (.'over if there 
are any signs of frost, and do not crowd in any way. As 
they show signs of going to rest lessen the water supply 
until June or July. If kept a little moister after this the 
young leaves will soon start, when the corms may be shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leal mould, and sand. It is advisable to sow a pinch of 
seed every year to have young conns comlDg on to take 
the place of the old ones. 

Destroying slugs (C. F. K.y — It seems very 
evjdeat that you suffer from a plague of slugs in your 
garden because of the amount of cover or protection pro 
rided for them by the hedges surrounding it. These will 
harbour slugs wholesale, as also will overgrown Box 
edgings. Besides having the slugs sought for in the even¬ 
ing with a light, and picked up on the point of a sharp 
•tick and thrust into salt water in a pail, you Bhould dust 
the crops they feed upon with fresh-slacked lime and soot, 
and all about the hedges close under them strew coarse 
•alt, especially doing it in the evening, just as the slugs 
come out to feed. Only persistent work of this descrip¬ 
tion will destroy them. 

Size of Narcissus blooms (W. T.J.—Your ques¬ 
tion is rather vague, and, beyond saying “ the soil is light," 
you give us nothing to work upon. Why not at once say 
that “ my Emperors are but one-half the size of those I see 
in the shops It" If you will say what kinds you refer to, or 
a few of them, and give some idea of the depth of your 
soil, when and how manured, how long the bulbs have 
been planted therein, we may define the cause. The 
finest Daffodil flowers are obtained generally through 
annual lifting and replanting on a clockwork principle. 
Manure is given to certain kinds directly; to others 
indirect 1 }'. The group is too large and too varied to 
admit of being controlled by a siogle principle. If you 
give the particulars suggested, we will advise you with 
pleasure. 

Saurom&tum gutt&tum (A. Cobbetty— This is no 
doubt the plant to which you refer. It needs soil to grow 
in. the same as most of the Arums, to which it iB nearly 
alliei. The temperature of a sitting-room would be suffi¬ 
cient for it, but the unpleasant odour of the blossoms 
would soon cause its banishment therefrom. This Sauro- 
roa'utn is a Dative of the Himalayas, and succeeds per¬ 
fectly at Kew planted out in a narrow south border in 
front of the Orcnid-houses. The warmth from the houses 
prevents it from being frozen in the winter. The firm, 
solid bulb pushes up a solitary leaf, while the flower- 
tpuhes (borne generally in the spring) have a peculiarly 
weird appearance. They are long and tapering, and in 
colour green, richly barred with chocolate-ctimeon, while 
t v e long spadix is of a doll green hue. As a curiosity it 
attracts from its lizard-like appearance, but the odour of 
the blossoms is not suitable for confined places. 


Cape bulbs (W. V. Minter).— With the exception of 
the two species of Ornithogalum, the Lachenalias, and 
CalU wthiopica, all else may now be planted in pots, 
using nandy loam, or with a small part of added leaf-soil. 
These may be grown on in pots to bloom, and when flower¬ 
ing is over the pots may be turned on the side to dry off. 
A long resting season is generally required. Finally, the 
bulbs may be removed from the soil and pots to be safely 
itoied away from frost in quite dry sand. Repot again 
the next year as before. The Lachenalias should be just 
maturing, and, if so, the best way would be to keep them 
in dry sail; If not this, pot them as above. A similar 
remark applies to the Calla, which, with the treatment 
meted out to it in this country, is a winter, spring, and 
autumn flower. This is a large, flattish corm, requiring 
much moisture when in growth and very rich soil to grow 
in, together with very liberal root-room. Ornithogalum 
luteum pot at once in rathlr heavy yet saody|lo*gi; if 
strong, this will flower in llte au|un«r 


white, dark-centred flower, is of a different character. A 
similar soil will suffice, potting quite firmly, with good 
drainage. Place in dark cellar or similar place till growth 
appears. The bulbs of this remain a long time before 
starting afresh, and it is more akin to evergreen, hence 
does nob relish a long season of drying. 

Daffodils not flowering (Watford, N. G.y— The 
Narcissus family is so large and the species so variable 
that no one treatment can be meted out for all. We are 
pleased, therefore, you specify a few kinds, for in this way 
our reply can be equally definite. Of the four kinds 
named in your letter two only are suitable to permanent 
planting —via., princess and Barri conspicuus. The 
others—Golden Spur and obvallarls— should be lifted each 
year in July, and replanted the first week of September or 
earlier. Double Daffodils and Jonquils should be treated 
in the same way. Other kinds for permanent planting 
are : raaximus (planted G inches deep in heavy soil), 
Emperor, Empress, Sir WatkiD, Horsfieldi, Grandee, most 
of the single incomparabilis, ornatue, together with the 
old siDgle I’hcasant’s-eye, and the double Poet’s Narcissus. 
All the poeticus kinds are impatient of much disturbance, 
by reason of their nearly evergreen and certainly con¬ 
tinuous root action. With the exception of maximus and 
these Poet’s kinds, the others named should be lifted every 
third year. At such times a fresh spot, removed from 
large tree roots, and well dug and manured (the manure 
placed deeply below' the bulbs) should be selected. 

Growing Pinks in pots (No Name ).—It is not 
too late to insert cutbiDgs or slips for the purpose indi¬ 
cated ; indeed, it is a good time. The best cuttings sre 
such as may be stripped off with a heel or joint, inserting 
these firmly in sandy soil without more ado. Rooting 
will ensue in three weeks or so. Your beet mode then 
will be at once to plant out at 12 inches asunder, as in 
this way in good soil good progress is made. If, however, 
you elect to grow the young plants in pots, the latter 
must be fully plunged or failure will probably follow. 
Planting out is much the best, lifting with a good ball of 
earth for potting up in late August. So soon as the 
young plants start into growth pinch out the central 
shoot to cause the plants to bush more freely and earlier. 
We mention the system of growing in pots, but we do not 
guarantee that you will obtain flowers in w inter by the 
method you describe ; indeed, it is unlikely that you will 
obtain any flowers before April. The old garden Pink, if 
smaller, is earlier and fragrant; Her Majesty is a bold, 
almost scentless flower, very large; while Snowflake is 
virtually a Carnation-Pink, so smooth and good is it of 
petal 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum) (Susan 
Hall).—This is the name of the specimen you send. It is 
a favourite little shrub, more suited for the rockwork 
than the shrubbery. It blooms in April and September, 
often twice a year, the fragrant flowers being home in 
dense terminal umbels. The pink flowers are very sweet, 
and appear in dente clusters at the tips of the shoots, the 
unopened buds being crimson. It thrives best in an open 
position in sandy peat, and is easily increased by layers. 

Propagating Deutzla gracilis (J. M.y— The 
most expeditious mode of working up a stock of this 
plant, and the one that is in general practice in miraeries, 
is to take cuttings from plants that have been forced in 
spring. The tips of the young growing shoots should be 
taken off before thev commence to harden, cut to three 
joints, inserted in 44-inch pots in light, sandy compost, 
and be placed in a close frame, or under a bell-glass in a 
house where the temperature averages GO dege. by day. 
If the cuttings are healthy they will be rooted in about a 
fortnight, when they may be gradually hardened off, and 
brought into a cold-frame ready to be planted out in May. 
Cuttings of the current season’s growth taken off in 
September, and inserted then in a ocol situation, will, 
many of them, root by the following summer. 

Shrubs, etc., for north border (W. H. J.).— 
Suitable shrubs for the purpose would be Lilacs in variety, 
Weigelas, Viburnum, Kerna japonica, Rhododendrons, if 
soil is of a peaty nature or sandy loam. If you wish 
variety and a long season of flowering you should intro¬ 
duce standard trees of red-flowered double Thorn, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda, together with climbing Roses and 
Clematises on rustio poles. Of herbaceous things. Day 
Lilies, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, Heleniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysanthemum maximum in variety, 
Gaillardia, Christmas and Lenten Roses, Hepaticae, 
Achillea. Iris of the Flag group and many species, Stenac- 
tie speciosa. Perennial Pea, etc., etc. While of Mossy 
things, any of the Saxifrages, such as hypnoidee, cavspitosa, 
Gamposi, Sternbergia, Rhei, also double Arabia, Aubrietias, 
Thymus lanuginosa, many Sedums, alpine and setacea 
Phloxes, and so forth. You say nothing concerning the 
nature of the soil or the environment of border, two very 
important matters. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring Parsnips (Newryy —You cannot do 
better than give your Parsnip plants a dressing of kainit 
and nitrate of soda, well crushed and mixed, at once, 
whilst the plants are young. Sow the mixture thinly 
along between the rows, as we presume you have sown 
seed in drills, then w'ell hoe it in, so that it will soon dis¬ 
solve and fertilise the soil. The quantity of each should 
be 3 lb. per rod. You will do well a few weeks later, after 
the plants have been thinned, to sow all over the breadth 
fresh, clean soot, which again can be hoed in. That is an 
excellent manure. It is best to bury all manure for roots 
of this nature low down, as the roots are primarily built 
up by means of the food obtained by the tiny point or tap 
root which goes deep down. If you well manured for the 
Cabbage crop previously, then dug the ground deeply, 
you should find it rich enough to produce good Parsnips. 

Purchasing vegetable seeds (Bnshey Heathy— 
It is very difficult to answer the question you put as to the 
needful quantities of seeds required to crop a garden 
120 feet by 24 feet. If the whole area be cropped, it only 
just exceeds 10 rods, and that is a small garden. But so 
much depends upon which of the vegetables named may 
be preferred and most sown. Then, in ca*e of failure 
arismg from the first sowing, it is wise to have in reserve 
enough of seed in each case to sow again. If your gar¬ 
dener is a practical man he should be the best judge. If 
you purchased 2 ounces of Beet, 1 ounce of OnioD for 
spring and one for autumn sowing, also ounces of Parsnip, 
Carrot, Turnip, Lettuce, 2 ounces of Spinach and Turnip 


for several sowings, J ounce of Cabbage, Broocoli, and 
Kale, and i pints of Runner and Dwarf Beans, 3} pints of 
Peas, 1 pint of Broad Beans, £ ounce of Manrow, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoy, Celery, Endive, and eo on, with a bushel 
of seed Potatoes, }ou should be able to crop all your 
ground well and have to spare. Too thick sowing is a 
common fault. Crops should always have ample room. 

FRUIT. 

Melons In frame (W\ A).—You give us no idea as 
to your frame. Do you mean four plants in one light or 
four plants in four lights ? Three fruits to each plant, if 
the latter, are quite sufficient. One plant should only 
occupy a light, and even then care is needed that the 
growth does not get too thick. 

Apricots falling (Priorasy— Possibly the blooms 
have been cut off by frost, and it may be that your soil is 
deficient of lime, which is most essential for stone fruits of 
all kinds. In any case, you will not err in giving lime, 
preferably that obtained from an old building. This you 
should spread on the surface in the autumn, and lightly 
point it in, but do not dig deeply, as in this way you des¬ 
troy the fibrous roots that are the mainstay of the tree. 
Do this in the autumn. Lay in the leading branches 
without any pruning, and do not crowd the tree with a lot 
of useless shoots. Most of the pruning can best be done 
in August, when the summer growth is finished, and, by 
removing the waste lateral growth, then a better chance 
is given to ripen up the buds. You should protect the 
bloom in some way. It may be, too, that the soil is 
exhausted and requires manure. If you have a heap of 
burnt refuse, this is excellent for fruit-trees of all kinds, 
spreading it over the surface at the s»me time as }ou 
apply the lime-rubble. Your Almond will, no doubt, 
bloom in due course, but you must see that the roots are 
not dry. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mclkhham.—See reply to “ Canterbury ” in our last 
issue, p. 130, re Spirreas after flowering. Throw the Cine¬ 
rarias away ; they are of no value for the second year. 

Sow'seed at once.- J. BelL— See exhaustive article on 

Clematis in our itsi* of May 2, p. 107. In all probability 
the so 1 is quite exhausted, and it w'ould be far better to 

plant it out.- Ramsey .—You have evidently cut the 

whole of the Marcchal Nlel Rose away, leaving only the 
stock on which this has been worked. The strong shoots 
you mention are those of the slock, which may have been 

Crimson Rambler.- Plymothian .—You give us no par- 

ticulars as to how grown, and it is thus impossible to 

advise with any certainty.- Trcvescan. —Campanula 

pyramidalis, being a biennial, dies after flowering. You 
must have a young stock to take the place of (he plants 
that have flowered. If you have any plant®, lift in the 

autumn and keep for flowering the following season.- 

J. M .—You do not say whether your Petunias are single 

or double-flowered.- Margaret Bowyer. — You had 

better send the bulbs. As to growing them in 8. America, 

we cannot advise.- L. C. Willcox.—Avy tree and shrub 

nurseryman can supply the Spiraeas mentioned by “X." in 

the issue you refer to.- J. W. IF.—Dust some Tobacco- 

powder over the growths or syringe with an extract of 

Quaisia and soft-soap.- Bee.— You might try some of 

the ordinary Musk and a plant or two of the Blue Gum- 

tree (Eucalyptus globulus)- A Reader.—See reply to 

“ E. W. B.,” re Dahlias for the garden, p. 133.-Miss 

Voting.—See article on “ Celeriac” In our hsue of March 8, 
1902, which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 1A4 , 
and an article on Violet cultivation in the issue of May 24, 

1902, p. 169, which can also be had.- G. B. Palmer.— 

(yuite impossible to say without seeing the flowers. Why 

not get a plant of Clematis montana i- A. C. Winter.— 

The best thing you could have in such a position would be 
an edging of Selaginella Krausriana. See article in this 

week’s issue, p. 138.- West Meath .—We could find no 

insects in the soil you sent, which is very poor and evi- 
dently wants a good do6e of lime to make it of any value. 

- R. V. Glover .—Only a malformation, and of no value. 

- J. Britier .—See article on t>age 133. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
ItiLUSTR ATBD, 17, Fumivol-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be. firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruxts or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— M.— 1, Muscari raonstrosum ; 
2, Epipactis, probably E. palustris ; 2, Probably Ophrys 

apifera, but flower very shrivelled.- A. T. Long.— 

Bougainvillea glabra.-iR. L. Allman.— Lesser Celandine 

(Ranunculus Ficaria).- R. E. —Evidently an Acrides 

or a Vanda, but hard to say from one flower only.- 

Gardener, Kent.—I, A Gloxinia; 2, A Bilbergia ; 3, A 
Cactus; 4, Sparmannia africana; 5, Cannot came. It is 
almost impossible to name plants unless we have good 

specimens of both flowers and leaves.- Mrs. Seymour.— 

Specimen insufficient, being quite dried up.- Seville 

Hicks .—Daphne Laureola.- F. T. P .—It is very difficult 

to name Conifers with no fruit, but, as far as we can make 
out, the following are the sorts you send—l, A variety cf 
Spruce ; 2, Abies Menziefii; 3, Cedrus atlantica ; 4, Picia 
cephalonica. Margaret. —Claytonia perfoliate, a natu¬ 
ralised North American plant. 


Catalogues received.— Messre. W. P^ul and Sod, 
Waltham Cross, N.— Catalogue of New Roses, Rose* in 

jHits, Phloxes, etc. -Hayward, Tyler, and Co., 90 and 92, 

Whitecross-street, I/vndon, E.C.— Practical Guide fur 

Estate Water Supjly. -Dickson’s, Chester . — Bedding 

Plants, Dahlias, Pelargoniums, and List of Farm Seed*, 

etc. -Hugh Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield.— 

Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


Request to readers of “ Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trade, 
will kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see inter esting specimens qf plants or 
flowvre to illustrate if they will kindly send 
them to our ojice in as good a state as posable. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN ' 
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Double 


Smi direct 
from t oorka, 
CARRIAGE PAID 

to any railway 
goods station 
mi England or 
Wales. 


VARNISH 




For preeerving all description* of Outdoor Work, Iron 
Fencing, Hoofs, Bui'dings, Wood k Stone, ha* few equals, 
and no superior. It is extensively used, and its advantages, 
now well known, are many. Price 1,8 i»er gallon delivered. 

ORNAMENTAL HURDLES. CARDEN ESPALIERS. 


STRAINED WIRE FENCE, 


POULTRY FENCINC. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London Office: 118. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


115, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C 


GOODWOOD! CHEAP WOOD!! 

SUITABLE FOR GARDEN WORK. 
TRELLIS. Greenhouses, Sash Bars, 


A. FREE GFIFT I 

4th ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION ot 500 40-ECC INCUBATORS 


WILLESDEN ^ SCRIM 

ROT-PROOF, NON-ARSENICAL, DURABLE. 

Best Shading for Conservatories, Greenhouse Blinds, and Protection from the Sun’s Raya. Any 
quantity supplied, 36" and 60" wide, from 8d. per yard. All kinds of Blinds promptly made to 
order. In use at PRINCIPAL CARDENS & ESTATES FOR MANY YEARS. Recent Testimonials. 


WILLESDEN CANVAS, Lawn Tents, Garden Aprons, Awnings, 
Screens, and purposes requiring a Flexible and Rot-proof Material. 


SAMPLES FREE. 

WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. tUMiMmo. 


BLACK 


HILL & SMITH’S 


Foil 

IRONWORK, WOOD 
OR STONEWORK. 


ADVANTAGES. 

By making the handle sauare, lengthening and con¬ 
necting direct to enda of Holler, the us6r gain* «reat 
power of manipulation with half the usual expenditure 
of force and risk of breakage. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Mention Gardening Illustratsd. 

89, 90, 107, & 108, 


TUBSfob SHRUBS. 


CARDEN ROLLER. 

Appkoxibcatk Weighth. 

8ize. in. cwt. qra. lb*. £ a. d, 

14 by 14 .. 1 2 0 .. 1 10 0 

16 16 ..1 8 14 .. 1 14 3 

18 „ 18 .. 2 3 0 .. 1 19 0 J 

ao „ 20 .. 8 0 14 .. 2 2 6 A 

22 „ 22 .. 8 2 14 .. 2 9 9 I 

24 „ 24 .. 4 0 14 .. 2 16 0 M 

28 „ 26 I 0 .. 3 19 0# 


Rounded Edges. Hardwood J 
Handle, Frame projecting S 
very little beyond the Holler. Jf 
and can be used JF- 

close up to Wall. 


SMALL 

COST. 

Durable, 

Effective. 


Paints, etc. 

CLASS FROM 77- PER BOX. 

Catalogue* Jree on application. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

16 k 17. Dkvonsbibb-gq.. Bihhophoat*. London, B.O. 

PROTECTION TO GARDENS.—Best small 

-L mesh tanned waterproof Dotting, 36 yards by 1 yard, Is. 
Any size. Ordere ove&rfwTohr. paid. Guaranteed satisfaction 


Lady ond Gentleman Amateurs are now 
~ ^W| greatly increasing their incomes by 

L . . .HH Poultry Breeding, without previous 

M knowledge, or interfering with ordinary 
_ duties. Penny eggs can be converted into 
shilling chicken* or ducklings and the 
* ^ profit immediately realised. We sold 

12,000 Incubators through recommendation last season by 
our system of free distribution. We ore now about to dis¬ 
tribute 500 for next season. Send One Penny Stamp for Free 
Gift Form to NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE, 7, Albioii 
Grove, Stoke Newington, London, N. L 


Ilf A A n For SEEDLINGS, PLANTS. 

W I II II Cheai*kr& Bltteh than pots or psni 
II V UU 12 x 9 x 2. 2 - per doz. 15 > 9 vU 6 

nr n A\/n p« rtoz * AJ1 cmr - s&n °p le * 6 8tanin8 ' 
I R A Y S Box k Tra y M*aSfj ^IrWoPglh 

fSS&BsSFr 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Alwayi in stock, large or small quantities, in the/tfloving list* 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 *byl8 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by IB 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 4 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ + - . 100 feet boxes \ « - 3rd* Quality, 
4ths. 15-ox. / 12/- 4ths, 21-oz. f 1 4/6 1/6 per box ext r* 
Not*.— Glass cut to any siae at slight advance on abort yruxt, 
in large or small quantities. Special LilXOS.—8 by 6,9 byl, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8. 13 by 9. 16-oz.. 10*.; 21-oz.. 12s. per boi, 
Is. extra for 3rd*. Putty, 28 lk, 2s. 6d. Paint, Sash- 
bars. Nalls and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and VarniBb, lrom stock, ru 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is seat 
direct from stock at my warehouss (not from wharf), aw¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well L> 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at »»ro- 
house. All glass ia carefully i lacked, put direct on rail, ri*k oi 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agont. 
please write for wholesale prices to—Jr. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Gla« and Builder*' Merchant 31, Moor-Ian*. 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper lot 
over 14 years. _ ^ 


In Solid Oak. 

Thoroughly 

Seasoned. 


| CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


PREPARED WITH EXQUISITE CLEANLINESS. 

This is an important characteristic of C'HIVERS' renowned Gold Medal JELLIES. 
They are also flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices. 


CAMBRIDGE LEMONADE. 

DIRECT FROM LEMONS! NO ADDED ACID! 

Two points which explain the popular verdict: 

“CAMBRIDGE LEMONADE BEATS ALL.” 

One Bottle makes Two Gallons. Of Grocers, 5Ld. 


CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., HISTON, CAMBS. 


AND COMPANY. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF 

: LAWN MOWERS, I 
* CARDEN SEATS, TENTS, TABLES, ♦ 
HOSE, REELS, AND ALL : 
HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES, • 

At Loictst Cash Prices. 


BENETFINK’S REGISTERED 
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FRUIT. 

THINNING GRAPES. 

I 5rad in one of your issues that Grapes want thinning 
according to variety, some requiring a lot of thinning out, 
xs they grow to a large size, while others do not require 
<o much. Kindly give me the names of some varieties, 
and state whether they want thinning much or little? It 
may be of use to some other readers besides myself.— 
J. W. Baldkis. 

fit is true that some sorts of Graj^es need 
more thinning than others, for the reason that 
their berries vary in size, while the length of 
trait-stalk and nature of their branches differ. 
Berries that have flexible stalks arrange them¬ 
selves more easily when by natural expansion 
they press upwards or laterally. The short 
stalks remain rigid and do nob afford the same 
evennessof bunch unless the thinning iscarefully 
done. To the inexperienced it is somewhat 
difficult to explain tne details of Grape thin¬ 
ning in language that is likely to be clearly 
understood, bub a few simple rules may be 
given that will bo useful. In dealing with 
large bunches, or those having broad shoulders, 
the custom is to first lightly loop those up with 
very fine strands of raffia. This helps, because 
less thinning is called for. Varieties such as 
Gros Coim&n and Ladv Downe s often produce 
awkward shoulders—these, by many gardeners, 

| are cut off, the bunches being more shapely 
and better often without them. Some bunches 
, grow awkwardly and unevenly; these can bo 
improved bv shortening the ends of the lateral 
divisions of the bunch. It is better to over 
' than to under thin Grapes, especially when the 
roof is defective, permitting drip, or the 
bunches are expected to keep for any length of 
time. Should a berry become decayed in the 
inside of an under-thinned bunch, the proba¬ 
bility is the whole bunch will be spoiled before 
it is observed or a remedy is applied. A 
1 decayed berry is much more easily removed 
when there is space to insert the point of the 
scissors between them. Much care is neces¬ 
sary, or damage is done by pricking the skins 
of sound berries in the effort to remove the 
decayed ones. While in a green state such 

* damage is not so material, but when advanced 
; towards ripeness, decay is almost certain to be 

• set up. Always begin from the lower point of 
the bunch, taking out the undersized berries 
first, as these are w hat are called stoneless 
that is to say, they are without seeds and 
consequently will never attain to full size. It 
i- always well to go over the bunches a second 
time, because often there are small seedless 
berries not detected in the first operation. 
Another point of importance is to thin early, 
and before the berries become crowded or 
wedged together. Allowed to advance to this 
stage, much more effort and patienco are called 
for,* and then even good work is impossible. 
Black Alicante is a difficult Grape to thin if the 
berries become thickly set, and in this, unlike 
the Muscat of Alexandria, all berries, whether 
fertile or not, have a trait of remaining intact, 
and ne«l to be cut away with the scissors. In 
the Muscat family all infertile berries will, 
when gently tapped with the hand, drop, and 
d is just this stage which brings such dire 
d^appointment to the enthusiast, because 
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often the best-looking bunches in the flowering 
state are rendered worthless by reason of this 
lack of fertility. In the course of thinning it 
is needful to estimate the matured berry in the 
eye, and act strictly on this future develop¬ 
ment, remembering that thinning accentuates 
in some degree the size and perfectness of the 
berry if other conditions and cultural attention 
are satisfactorily carried out. There always 
appears to be a more rapid growth of both berry 
and bunch after thinning is completed, and for 
this reason we like to see this work carried out 
promptly, so that the best return is obtained. 
Besides thinning of the berries it is equally 
necessary to reduce the number of bunches on 
each Vine, as invariably there appear more in 
numbers than the capacity of the Vino can 
carry to perfection. Grapes on over-cropped 
Vines never finish well; they lack colour, size, 
and quality. Grape thinning is deemed so 
delicate and important a work in all good 
gardens that young probationers are allowed 
to practise only on superfluous bunches that 
are cut off. Remembering this, amateur 
growers will at once learn that to become 
expert in the art of Grape thinning needs 
perseverance and practice. Where possible, 
obtain an object lesson from a practical 
gardener on the spot, and always use scissors 
made tor Grape-thinning. J 


CORDON PEARS. 

This economical method of growing choice 
Pears does not meet with such full recognition 
as its merits deserve, particularly by those 
having but a limited area of 'wall space to 
devote to fruit culture. By the employment 
of cordon trees a dozen or more examples may 
be grown in the space taken up by an ordinary - 
sized horizontally-trained tree, and instead of 
the produce being ready for use at the same 
time, as in the latter instance, a long succes¬ 
sion may be had if the varieties are but 
judiciously selected. Some may imagine that 
there would be a diminution of crop, but the 
contrary is the case, as cordons are wonder 
fully prolific, and, moreover, produce fruit of 
the finest quality. They may be trained 
either upright or obliquely—the latter method 
being preferred when the walls are dwarf, as 
it allows of a longer length of stem, and in 
due course they become clothed from base to 
tip with fruiting spurs. Double and treble¬ 
stemmed cordons are to be had. but I prefer 
single-stemmed trees, ns it allows of greater 
variety being planted. These are to be had 
at a cheap rate at the principal fruit-tree 
nurseries, and trees already furnished with 
spurs to about ."> feet or <5 feet of their length 
are not at all expensive. They may be planted 
18 inches apart, and as the varieties to be 
named below should be on the (Quince-stock, 
the point of union that is, where the scion 
was worked on the Quince- should be just 
below the surface of the soil when planting is 
completed. The following fifteen varieties will 
give a succession of fruit extending from the 
end of August until the middle of Januarj r , 
the time of ripening varying with the season 
aqd locality, for which due allowance must be 
made; 1, Beurre Giffard, 2, Williams’ Bon 


Chretien, 3, Beurre d'Amanlis, 4, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Beurre Hardy, 6, Pitmaston 
Duchess, 7, Marie Louise, 8, Marshal de la 
Cour, 9, Emile d’Hevst, 10, Doyenne du 
Comice, 11, Glout Morceau, 12, Beurre 
d’Anjou, 13, Winter Nelis, 14, Josephine de 
Malines, 15, Bergamotte Esperen. Should the 
last-named be known not to succeed in any 
particular locality then substitute Beurre 
Perran for it. A. W. 


MELONS WITHOCT BOTTOM-HEAT. 

In my early days I never heard of such a thing as 
growing Melons without bottom-heat, nor had 
I ever given it a thought till some fifteen years 
ago, whon I saw in a house at Farnboro’ 
(Hants), early in September, one of the finest 
crops 1 ever saw. These were growing in some 
boxes about 10 inches deep, stood on an open 
stage about 3 feet from the ground. It was a 
span-roofed house with flow and return pipe on 
each side and about level with the boxes. At 
the time I speak of the fruit was ripening off. 
Both fruit and foliage indicated that the 
results were most satisfactory. I asked my 
friend as to flavour, and he assured me that 
this was all that could be desired. Many years 
ago, when Monro’s Little Heath was first sent 
out, it was claimed for it that good crops 
could be grown in cold-frames and in the open 
air. I remember I grew it in various ways. 
Certainly it was a fine looking fruit, but the 
flavour was very poor. I am convinced that 
many cultivators ruin their plants growing 
in frames and pits by affording them too 
much bottom-heat from rank dung, etc., 
also by keeping them too close, and shutting 
them up with a high, moist temperature. 
Another evil many fall into is giving them too 
much water in frames. Nor can frame culture 
be carried out on tho same lines as when grown 
in houses, from the fact that in the latter, when 
the weather is cold, sufficient fire heat can be 
applied to keep the temperature at from 
75 degs. to 80 degs. by day, and 10 degs. lower 
at night. Such temperatures cannot he had 
with frames without some fermenting material 
to warm them. 

Under house culture the early and late crops 
aro assisted with slight bottom-hoat. Often 
too much is given, and some would have you 
think that plants cannot be raised during 
February and onward without being plunged 
in bottom-heat. Such is not the case. In 
proof of this I may say that this spring I 
adopted the practice I have carried out for 
years—namely, raising the seeds (till they are 
above ground) over hot-water pipes, then 
placing them on a shelf in the plant stove, 
where the day heat is from 75 degs. to 80 degs., 
and night 10 degs. lower. These plants, when 
strong enough, are grown in big pots stood on 
open stage, without the slightest Bottom-heat, 
and trained under the roof. I have Melons up 
till the close of September in this way. It will 
be seen that the roots are given a heat of 
75 degs. to 80 degs. as well as their heads. 
This I have done for years with the best 
results. I grow Windsor Castle, William 
Tillery, Read’s Scarlet, and others of this type. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Grape-Vines.—I bought a green¬ 
house 12 feet by 9 feet with two Grape-Vines in it—Gros 
Maroc and Black Hamburgh—and they had just covered 
the who’.e bou»e and the roots were inside. 1 moved the 
house a month ago and the Vines and planted the roots 
outside. When I moved it the buds were just bursting, 
and now r they are 4 inches long or more, some of them. 
Please tell me what I am to do to keep them alive, and 
what heat in the daytime to keep them at, and how to feed 
them? I shall have no heat in the night.— E. G. G. 

[You do not state the age of your Vines, but 
seeing that they have been so recently lifted 
and transplanted, forcing must be conducted 
with caution until the root3 have become 
established in their new quarters, and at the 
same time you must not think of cropping 
them this season. We are surprised to hear 
that they have already made shoots 4 inches 
and more in length, and are afraid that you 
have been unduly exciting them by keeping 
the house warmer than the recently-disturbed 
condition of the root system would warrant. 
As the lifting was done so late in the season, 
and the Vines on the point of breaking their 
buds at the time, it would have been more 
prudent to have allowed them to make growth 
under as natural condi¬ 
tions as passible, parti¬ 
cularly as you have no 
means of affording 
warmth at night. In 
such a case as yours a 
day temperature of 
50 degs. would be 
ample to start with, 
ana this should have 
been maintained up to 
the time the shoots or 
laterals had reached the 
length you mention, 
when it might have 
been advanced to about 
55 degs. When a fur¬ 
ther 3 inches or 4 inches 
of growth have been 
made, raise the tem¬ 
perature another 
5 degs., and by this 
time the bunches will 
be showing, but these 
should be pinched off, 
as has already been ad¬ 
vised, and stop or pinch 
out the points of the 
shoots at such a length 
that there is room for 
them when tied to the 
trellis without their 
encroaching upon or 
crowding each other. 

Soon after this you may 
raise the temperature 
to 05degs., and adhere 
to these figures until 
the wood has become 
hard and brown-look¬ 
ing—a sign that growth 
has ceased, and that 
artificial heat may soon 
be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. Bsfore admit- 
tingair in the mornings, 
allow the mercury to rise 10 degs. higher than i 
the figures named, and close earlier in the 
afternoon than is generally admissible, to make 
allowance for there being no heat at night. If 
the thermometer should register 85 aegs. to 
91) degs. under such circumstances, do not be 
alarmed, as no harm will result if you damp the 
pathways and syringe the rods as soon as you 
close the house. As the Vines will not be 
cropped you may syringe them daily until 
the wood begins to assume a brown appear¬ 
ance, and then discontinue it. After the first 
stopping young shoots will appear at the axils 
of the leaves which are termed sub-laterals — 
and these should be pinched at the first leaf 
as often as may be necessary, as the Vines 
will continue to produce them throughout the 
growing season. As regards watering, examine 
the border frequently, and whenever you 
find the soil approaching a dry condition 
give sufficient soft or pond water to moisten 
the whole mass thoroughly. If the border 
is composed of fresh materials no feoding will 
be needed, but under the reverse conditions 
some bone meal may be sprinkled over the 
border.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

; The Stephanotis can be grown well in any 
house where a sufficient amount of heat can be 
given it, provided the branches are trained 
under the roof as close to the glass as possible 
without actually touching the same. Where 
the roof of a whole house cannot be given up 
to this climber a portion of the roof of a plant- 
stove, Cucumber-house, or Pine-stove may be 
utilised. A roof space, 3 feet wide and 20 feet 
long, over a path, or on the side opposite to 
which Cucumbers or Melons are grown, may 
also be set apart for this plant. Here it will 
succeed well if the roots are supplied with 
abundance of moisture when in lull growth, 
and the branches kept thin, so that the growth 
maybe well matured. The Stephanotis succeeds 
best when planted out. It makes much more 
growth,1 and consequently blooms more freely 
than when confined in pots. Less attention is 


needed also in supplying the roots with mois¬ 
ture when planted out, which, to the amateur 
especially, is a gain. If a border is not avail¬ 
able wherein to put out a plant, one can easily 
be made under the stage or in any out-of-the- 
way place with bricks, or even turf may be 
employed to make sufficient space for the roots. 
A border 3 feet long and 2 feet wide, and as 
much deep, will answer for a number of years. 
Abundance of drainage should be allowed, over 
this laying some turves, with the Grassy side 
downwards, to prevent the fine soil washing 
down among and choking the drainage. A 
compost of three-parts turfy loam (if this 
be of a light character no peat will be 
needed, but if the turf is heavy, one part 
of peat should be added), some charcoal, silver- 
sand, and leaf-mould will grow it well. 
Manure should not be added, as this is best 
done in the form of stimulants applied in a 
liquid state when the plant is in active 
growth. 

After treatment. —The spring following 
the planting a surface-dressing should be given 
of loam, leaf-mould, and horse-droppings, in 
about equal parts, to which should be added a 


sprinkling of finely-ground bones. This mix¬ 
ture will assist the future growth, and may be 
supplemented by frequent applications of warm 
liquid-manure when the plant is in active 
growth, during April, May, and June espe¬ 
cially. In a night temperature of 70 degs., 
with a rise of 15 degs. during the day, the 
growth will be rapid if abundance of moisture 
is given both to the roots and overhead. The 
foliage should be vigorously syringed twice 
daily, which will prevent the spread of 
mealy-bug, a pest which this plant is specially 
liable to. Vigorous syringings of the 
foliage twice daily will prevent this pest 
spreading more than anything else. 
Many plants which are infested with this 
insidious pest might be made much cleaner by 
the use of nothing but clean water, if applied 
in a propor manner. The shoots should be 
trained as thinly as the space will afford. It 
is better to restrict the branches by removing 
some altogether than to allow them to be 
crowded, as in this state the wood does not get 
matured, and, consequently, does not flower 
so freely. After flowering is past, which is 
generally the case at the end of July, although 
some plants will go on longer than that even, 
what pruning is required should be done, this 
simply consisting in thinning out the growth, 
removing weakly shoots, and retaining those 
which are strong. Whatever growth is 
made after this date will ripen and flower 
freely the following April. Some persons fail 
with this plant through pruning at the wrong 
time of the year, doing it in the spring instead 
of after flowering is past. By this wrong 
method of pruning, the shoots that ought to 
be retained to produce the flower-trusses are 
cut off. During the winter months, when the 
growth is practically at a standstill, the roots 
should be kept drier, withholding water gradu 
ally, but never at any time allowing the roots to 
suffer from want of it. A light shade should 
be put over the glass during the hottest part 
of the day when the plant is in blossom, which 
preserves the flowers much longer. 

There is what is known as the “ Elvaston 
variety, but I have never been able to see its 
superiority over the type when this is well 
grown. T. 


TROP-EOLUM BALL OF FIRE. 

The evergreen and ever-blooming Tropseolums, 
of which the above named is a type, are most 
useful at this season of the year, when their 
bright scarlet flowers seem even more intensely 
coloured than ever. It is remarkable what a 
number of blooms a healthy plant will furnish, 
and the length of time it will continue to do 
so. From a couple of plants trained to over 
head roof wires in a small greenhouse I have 
had a succession of bloom during the winter 
and early spring, and at the present time the 
plants are thiddy clothed with the bright 
scarlet blossoms and buds. Their culture is 
as simple as that of the commonest Pelar¬ 
gonium. Cuttings root readily without the 
aid of a propagating-frame, so long as the house 
is furnished with some heat from hot-water 
pipes. For small structures some restriction is 
necessary, or the plants will outgrow their 
space. I find it convenient to use 8-inch pots, 
standing on a cinder or gravel-covered stage. 
A hedge of these growing last year on a boun¬ 
dary fence of a cottage garden revealed to me 
one of the most striking features of the 
summer in the matter of border planting. 
Wire-netting, apparently, was used for the 
plants to climb over, and this they did, cloth¬ 
ing the space with a perfect mass of dark green 
and crimson. The variety in this case was a 
deeper coloured flow er than the one familiarly 
known as Fireball, and the foliage assumed a 
blue green, characteristicof someof the annual 
Nasturtiums. Grown in pots, and restricted 
in space, some feeding with liquid or a weekly 
sprinkling of an improved artificial manure is 
both necessary and advantageous. Unless this 
is done the foliage assumes a yellow cast, the 
flowers become thin, and, consequently, are 
short lived. The aim should be to maintain a 
healthy state in the foliage, and because of the 
vigorous nature of their roots they demand 
a frequent change of diet to maintain a 
healthy balance. A little fresh soil, just a 
mere handful on the surface of the pots, will 
do much to promote this healthy growth, and 



A spray of Stephanotis floribunda. From a photograph by C. Jones. 
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with strong-rooting plants fresh soil works 
wonders in restoring lost vigour. W. 


DOUBLE VIOLETS. 

There are no flowers so acceptable during the 
winter as sweet Violote, and although there are 
many fine singles of good colour and large size 
possessed of delicious scent, the double forms 
arc generally preferred. These are grown by 
the million on the Riviera, and arrive in 
England in excellent condition, but most of us 
prefer what we have grown ourselves, and any¬ 
one with a frame can grow double Violots. In 
order to have strong, free-flowering plants, 
these must be grown well for some months 
prior to being removed to the framo. The 
ground in which the Violets are to be grown 
should have a dressing of cow-manure worked 
into it in the winter. In April it is well to 
surface the soil with a mixture of leaf-mould, 
wood-ashes, and well-rotted hot-bed manure, 
and towards the end of the month the rooted 


better. If not, a copious watering should be 
given. Air must be given whenever possible 
without danger from frost throughout the 
winter, for a close atmosphere encourages 
mildew, which is the greatest difficulty with 
which the grower of framo Violets has to 
contend. For the same reason great care 
should bo exercised in watering during the 
winter. It is sometimes, naturally, a necessity, 
but if, immediately after watering the plants 
tho lights are shut down and kept close for a 
considerable time, damping is almost sure to 
ensue. About the end of February the soil 
of the frame should be surfaced with a top- 
dressing of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and rotten 
hot-bed manure, into which the runners will 
root freely and mako nice little plants by the 
time they are placed in the open bed at the end 
of April. In Cornwall they are generally 
planted out a month earlier than this. 

The best doubles are: Coolcronan, laven¬ 
der-blue, fine when well grown ; Comte de 
Brazza, a splendid white, well portrayed in the 


at another upon planting and arrangements in 
general. I will now deal with the apparent 
neglect to which these things are subjected 
when blooming is past, infected by tho very 
persons who expect to obtain a good flowering 
i in the second year. That they do not obtain 
what they somewhat unreasonably expect we 
know all too well by the many enquiries that 
reach us, therefore a little advice may not be 
out of season. That a large waste in these 
! plants occurs each year is very obvious, not a 
I few who have a cool greenhouse, or similar 
place, can find no flower more beautiful or 
more easily grown than the Narcissus. When 
flowering is over a long period of indifferent 
treatment begins, just at the moment when 
the bulb needs the fullest support to make it 
fit for blooming another season. In this way 
the bulbs are weakened: indeed, one such 
period of neglect may throw the bulbs out of 
the flowering line for three seasons. To those, 
therefore, who have bulbs in pots my advice is 
that water or liquid-manure should be given 



Violet Comte de Brazza. From a photograph by Jas. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


runners should be planted out in rows 12 inches 
apart, the individual plants being distant 
In inches from each other. In dry weather 
copious supplies of water should be afforded in 
order to check the ravages of red spider. A 
mulch of well-rotted manure in the month of 
June, and applications of weak liquid fertilisers 
through the summer and autumn will be found 
beneficial in building up tho strength of the 
plants. All runners should be cut off as soon 
as they appear, and three weeks or so boforo 
lifting it is well to cut round the plants with a 
spade, this inducing the growth of fresh root¬ 
lets, which will be ready to take hold of the 
new soil as soon as tbe plants are transferred to 
the frames. The end of September is the best 
time for lifting, and the plant9, which then 
ought to be well furnished with flower-buds, 
should be taken up wdth good balls of soil. An 
excellent compost for the frame is one of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and old hot-bed manure, and 
tho plants should not be more than 8 inches 
from the glaas. The lights should not be put 
on for at least three weeks, and if heavy rains 
fall immediately after p 
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accompanying illustration ; Do Parmo, deep 
lavender, with white eye; King of Violets, 
dark indigo ■ blue ; Lady Hume Campbell, 
bluish-lavender, one of the best; Marie Louise, 
the most commonly-grown of all the doubles, 
violet-bluo and white ; Mrs. J. J. Astor, rosy- 
heliotrope, a fashionable shade much admired 
by many ; Neapolitan, pale lilac and white, a 
less vigorous grower than most of the other 
doubles, but very lovely and fragrant; New 
York, very similar to Marie Louise; Parma 
Perfection, lavender-blue ; and Victoria, rich 
blue, but an unsatisfactory grower as a rule, 
with very short flower 9 talks. 

S. W. Fitzhf.rkert. 
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NARCISSI IN POTS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

Probably one of the most difficult things in 
relation to the above genus, and to those who 
have an interest in the varying forms, and a 
somewhat intimate knowledge of tho kinds, is 
where to begin and wheie to end. At one 
season one may write upon their flowering, 


until such time as the natural decay in the 
foliage is seen, then a less quantity of water 
will suffice, and presently this reduced amount 
may bo discontinued. Some cultivators do not 
so entirely neglect their bulbs, but from pres¬ 
sure of other things tho bulbs are heeled in or 
planted in some reserve plot of ground. This 
is well in its way, but the roots do not emerge 
from the pot-formed ball of soil into this fresh 
soil, and the bulbs, therefore, obtain little 
benefit. Therefore is the treatment first given 
emphasised, and particularly so for those kinds 
that may be regarded as choice. Any such 
will more than repay for the attention thus 
given, and with the presently ripening foliage 
may be shaken out of the soil and set apart in 
some cool and airy place for planting in perma¬ 
nent places. E. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Blue Hydrangeas —Please tell me how to turn 
Hjdr.*ngea«» blue? If b_, putting alum mto the water, how 
much ? They ar*» now feeing watered w th water from a 
tu » half full of old iroti." The water is very much dis¬ 
coloured. I tried the same thing last year, but had no 
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Aspidistras.—I use a large quantity of Aspidistras, 
ana wnen they get shabby for rooms bring them to green¬ 
house to recover. After several years of experimenting 
and studying Oarobnino I am now succeeding very well 
with them, but should be glad if you could tell roe: 1, 
What kind of houses? 2, What heat? 3, How much, if any, 
ventilation is given to produce the very tall plants in tiny 
pot* whi <h are obtained from Belgium ? The florist witn 
whom I de*l says English drills do not grow such plants. 
The house is kept I or Aspidistras and Palm* only. It is 
an ordinary span-roof greenhouse, heat rarely falls below 
60 degs. by night, and I ventilate if it rises above 85 degs. 
by day.— R. E. Jones. 

[The Belgian Aspidistras are potted in the 
kind of leaf-moula which is so universally 
employed there for all sorts of plants. The 
houses are, in most cases, ordinary span-roof 
ones, but there is a bed heated by hot-water- 
pipes in which the pots are plunged in some 
material (Cocoa-nut-refuse is the best), thus 
ensuring a bottom-heat of 65 degs. to 75 degs. 
The plants are plunged closely together, so as 
to draw them up tall, and this is further 
assisted by maintaining a humid atmosphere 
and a fair amount of shading. The drawback 
to these plants is that from the tender manner 
in which they have been grown they do not 
resist draughts and changes of temperature so 
well as those which have been grown in a 
hardier fashion, hence mo9t English firms 
prefer these latter. A temperature of GO degs. 
by night, running up to 70 degs. or 75 degs. 
with sun-heat, is very suitable Tor your green¬ 
house to be kept at. It must also be shaded 
from direct sunshine, and both Aspidistras and 
Palms are benefitted by syringing once or twice 
a day. If you have any large Aspidistras that 
are in a shsbby, stunted state, the present is a 
very suitable time to divide them and repot. 
Plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are, as a rule, more useful than larger ones, 
and a good effective plant can be grown even 
in the smaller size, for the Aspidistra, above all 
things, dislikes overpotting. Equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, or peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand, will suit them well.] 

Tall plants for conservatory.—I have had 
built a span-roof conservatory 31 feet by 17 feet by 16 feet 
high, and the greater part is arranged for beds at the 
ground or floor level, glass on three sides. I should be 
glad if you would give the names of some tall-growing 
plants which would run up to a height of from 4 feet to 
12 feet, such as Palms, etc.? I should state that it is in¬ 
tended to keep it at a minimum temperature of 40 degs. 
or 45 degs. in the winter. I have got a good list of 
climbers from a bock number of your paper, which 1 have 
taken for the past five or six years.—J. S. 

[Palms likely to suit you are Cocos flexuosa 
and Cocos plumosa, both rather erect growers 
with feathery fronds. They will reach the 
limit stated by you—12 feet—quicker than any 
other Palm, and will hold their own in 
minimum winter temperature of 45 degs., but 
fit the same time they prefer a warmer struc¬ 
ture. Kentia Belmoreana and K. Fosteriana 
are two good Palms, and so is Phoenix 
canariensis. This will take a long time to 
reach a height of G feet, but the temperature 
will suit it, and it is in all stages very pretty. 
The last of the Palm family to mention is 
Rhapis flabelliformis, with pretty little fan 
like leaves. This pushes up suckers from the 
base, so that in time it forms quite a mass of 
erect, comparatively slender stems. Bamboos, 
too, are very ornamental, particularly Arundi- 
naria falcata, generally known in gardens as 
Bambusa gracilis, and the nearly allied A. 
Falconeri. Of other plants mav be mentioned 
Abutilon Boule de Neige, Abutilon Golden 
Fleece, and Abutilon Sanglant, with white, 
yellow, and red flowers respectively. These 
are quick-growing shrubs that will soon attain 
an effective flowering size. Acacia dealbata 
(the Mimosa of the florists’ shops) needs to 
attain tree-like dimensions before it will 
flower, but the Fern-like foliage is handsome, 
and the plant of quick growth. If too tall it 
can be cut back in the spring, as it does not 
resent this treatment. Acacia verticillata, a 
neat bush with needle-shaped leaves and in 
spring a profusion of yellow blossoms, and 
Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island Pine), 
well-known and symmetrical-growing Conifer, 
are also suitable. Cordyline australis, often 
known as Dracrena indivisa, forms an erect 
stem crowned by a large tuft of broad Grass 
like leaves. Cytisu9 filipes is a member of the 
Broom family, with long, pendulous shoots, 
which are early in the year studded with white 
Pea-shaped blossoms. Its well-known relative, 
which is so popular as a market plant under 
the name of Cyti^us* raoemosus, [also makes a 
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handsome bush planted out in the greenhouse. 
The charming Fern-like foliage of Grevillea 
robusta renders it a popular decorative subject 
in small pots, but planted out it will reach a 
height of 6 feet to 8 feet, and is then very 
striking. Habrothamnus aurantiacus, H. 
fasciculatus, and H. Newelli are all of a half¬ 
climbing character that may be used for 


tiful with its immense clusters of single Apple 
blossom-like flowers, and another charming 
kind that flowers early and late is Alister 
Stella Grey. This last answers well if pegged 
down.—E. W.] 

Climbing Roses for market.—Kindly advise me 
re Roses. I have done so well this spring with supplying 
local florists with blooms of Manichal Niel, that I am 
desirous of putting in two more trees under glass. 


clothing a pillar, or secured to a good stout thought of trying Fortune’s Yellow as a free bloomer and 
stake they will form a loose, bushy specimen, well spoken of lately in your paper. Are the blooms of a 
Beside the above, you may, if you like, plant l* ftir ® ze 
Camellias or some of the Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and their hybrids, particularly 
Countess of Haddington, Lady Alice Fitz- 
william, and fragrantissimum. ] 

ROSES. 

ROSE NIPHETOS. 

Few amateurs succeed in growing Roses satis¬ 
factorily under glass, because they will give 
them too much heat and not sufficient air. I 
find Niphetos the most satisfactory Rose to 
grow in a greenhouse with other plants, as it 
delights in a little heat. The plant of which I 
enclose photo is hardly ever without bloom 
for nine months in the year, certainly not for 
the winter six months, when the flowers are 
most valuable, being pure white and a beau¬ 
tiful long bud, very useful for buttonholes and 
9 prays mixed with a little Fern. It gives but 
little trouble. Being planted in a tub, it is 
stood outside for three months in the hot 
weather to rest, when it is kept rather short of 
water, or it would keep blooming, but to pre¬ 
vent the sun injuring it it is kept in a shady 
place. When the end of September arrives it 
is top-dressed and taken indoors, and very 
soon makes new growths and blooms at the 
point of each shoot. I should strongly advise 
any amateur that has not tried it to ao so, as 
I feel sure it will give him satisfaction. 

W. J. Sheldon. 

Avonside, Birtinyham, Pershore. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Miniature Roses.— I should be much obliged if 
E W.” will give me the names of miniature Roses, the 
Polyantha group? I have the Lameschs, also Perle d’Or, 
but should like more, newer ones, also the best climbing 
ones —R. B. H. 

[You will find the following varieties excel¬ 
lent additions to the charming little Ro9es 
recently referred to in these pages. Of the 
dwarf kinds Katherina Zeimet and Schnee- 
wittchen are two very beautiful little gems, 
the former having flowers as evenly formed as a 
Ranunculus, and nearly snow-white, whereas 
the latter shows a w r ealth of golden stamens 
that give it a very distinct character. The 
flowers are creamy-white and borne in wonder¬ 
ful profusion. Two novelties for this season 
by the same raiser as the above are well spoken 
of. They are Aschenbnidel and Philippine 
Lambert. From the small flowers seen under 
glass I should say they will be welcome 
additions. Another excellent novelty, and one 
likely to create a great demand, is Mme. N. 

Levavasseur. It might be described as a 
dwarf - growing Crimson Rambler, and is 
apparently the Brightest colour up-to-date, far 
surpassing Perle des Rouges, although this is 
a most excellent kind. Primula is a very dis¬ 
tinct novelty, the colour bright China-rose, 
with snow-white centre. If you do not already 
possess Cecile Brunner, Mme. E. A. Nolte, 

Petite Constante, and Magdeleine Chatellier, 
you should procure them, as they are well 
worth growing, and, of course, the older kinds, 

Anna Marie de Montravel, Gloire des Polyantha, 

Mignonette, cannot be omitted if you are form¬ 
ing a collection of these beautiful Roses. To 
the climbing Polyantha Roses, w hich, of course, 
embrace what are known as “Rambler Roses,” 

9 ome grand additions have lately been made. 

Tea Rambler is really good; the colour is 
salmon-pink, suffused with copper. It is a 
very vigorous kind, and will be of much value 
if hardy. A very interesting novelty will be 
the Perpetual Thalia, which flowers from June 
to October. This and Perle des Neiges, another 
Perpetual Rambler, should be very welcome. 

If we can obtain a Perpetual Crimson Rambler 
our garden arches will be brilliant for a much 
longer period than at present. Other good 
rambling, small-flowerea Roses are Electra, 

Psyche, Gardeniaeflora, Claire Jacquier, and 
Queen Alexandra. Waltham Rambler is beau 


fair sue? Then 1 want a good white, not, I think, 
Niphetos, as there does not seem much market demand 
for it, but a good bold, stout flower, and one that would 
do well on the rod system. What would you recommend ( 
Would a well-established plant on own roots in pot lie 
best to obtain and turn out at once?— A New Miu.br. 

[The selection of varieties that can be grown 
on the rod system, and which are profitable as 
market kinds, is very limited. We certainly 
should not advise Fortune’s Yellow, as its 
flowers are so thin. We think you would find 
a well grown Gloire de Dijon most useful, as 
its buds are extremely shapely, and when seen 
in the early days of the year, and indeed at 
any time, are very beautiful. Or you could 
grow William Allen Richardson. If grown 
vigorously and well cared for this Rose yields 
quantities of useful buds for coat flowers. 
Omitting Niphetos there is no good white that 
grows so fast as you apparently desire. The 
nearest we can think of is Climbiug Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, but the greenish tinge is 
somewhat against it for florist work. Its hand¬ 
some blossoms, however, are very fine, and we 
believe would be in request by your local florist. 
The best white next to Niphetos is The Bride, 
but this is not fast-growing enough for the 
roof. You could bud some on stanaard Briers 
and get it on to the roof in this way. Those 
who grow Roses for market prefer these free- 
bloomiug kinds, even though they do not make 
such growth as the climbing kinds. For 
instance, Perle des Jardins is preferred to 
MarechalNiel, as instead of the one crop which 
the latter yields, you may obtain three or four 
crops from the former, although the individual 
flowers are not so fine. If you want two really 
fine Roses for cutting we should strongly 
recommend Perle des Jardins and Bridesmaid, 
and, as we said before, if you could only grow' 
the Roses upon the roof, you could plant out 
next autumn a good well-rooted standard Brier 
into a well-prepared border and bud it the 
following summer, or, better still, purchase a 
selected standard of each kind this coming 
autumn. The border should be made up of 
good pasture loam, top-spit, and if 3 feet deep 
so much the better, although 2 feet would do. 
Ample drainage should be given, and some well- 
rotted manure should be added to the loam.] 

Espalier-trained Rose. — I have an old Rose 
trained on an espalier. It was not at all satisfactory last 
year, which was the first year I had this garden. All the 
Roses came out crinkled, as if they had been eaten, but I 
found no caterpillars on them. In the autumn it made a 
tremendous amount of new wood, which I trained to the 
espalier and cut out the old. There is a quantity of short 
shoots on the branches, with two or three buds at the end 
of each. IIow many buds must I leave on each shoot, and 
ought I to leave the’largest, which may have been injured 
by the cold weather? The Rose is a Damask one and was 
well manured last year.—F. B. 

[Some of the very old Roses are extremely 
hardy, and their young growths and flower- 
buds can endure more severe weather than 
many modern kinds. As the buds are 90 
forward, it is, however, possible that they have 
been injured by the recent frosts. We think 
the best plan will be for you to remove the 
forwardest, and allow the others to remain. 
Another season you would do well to retard the 
plant as much as possible by tying its growths 
in an upright position before tne voung shoots 
break, and this bunching together until the 
spring frosts are past assists in protecting some 
of the new shoots, even if others get injured. 
A few evergreen boughs stuck in among the 
growths will also do good. If the Rose is an 
autumnal bloomer, you will, of course, obtain 
blossom then, even should these early ones be 
injured. There is, therefore, a distinct advan¬ 
tage in planting autumnal flowering climbers, 
not exactly to the exclusion of some of the good 
old favourites, but certainly they should pre¬ 
dominate.] _ 

DT" As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardening ” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers , we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either "Stovb and Grbknhoubb Plants," 
or "Tub ENuuan Flowib, Garden,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article vuMisked 
mi the *u*rmt i ceeKs issue, which i pit/ be mariied thus *,* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME GOOD FLOWERING CHERRIES. 
The^k are among the most beautiful of hardy 
spring and early blooming summer trees and 
shrubs, being loaded with flowers varying from 
bright red to snowy white. The flowers are 


I generally produced on small spurs, which spring 
I from the sides and ends of the two or three- 

year-old branches. These Cherries, more par¬ 
ticularly the double-flowered forms, deserve 
extensive planting, as they bloom regularly 
and are very beautiful and quite hardy. They 
should always be given a cool, moist root-run, 

1 and, if possible, backed by Holly or some other 


evergreen to emphasise their value in the land¬ 
scape. 

The genus Cerasus is now classed as Prunus, 
and we here give a list of the best kinds under 
the generic name of Prunus : 

Prunus aoida. —One of the species from 
which the Cherries of gardens have been de 
rived. It is allied to P. Cerasus, and has small, 
dark-green, shining leaves of firm 
texture and nearly glabrous. A 
variety is semperflorens, of drooping 
habit, and bearing its white flow'ers 
(sometimes double) from May to Sep¬ 
tember, and often carrying flowers 
and fruit. 

Prunus Avium (The Gean).—This, 
wild in the British Isles, is generally 
a tree 20 feet to 30 feet high. None 
is more beautiful than the original 
form, whose pure white flowers are 
borne in the early spring. The var. 
decumana is a striking tree with 
large leaves, some of which measure 
6 inches to 8 inches long. 

P. Cerasus (syn. Cerasus vulgaris) 
(The Wild Cherry). —A native of 
Britain, and usually a small tree or 
even a shrub, bearing its pure white 
flowers in spring. It is the double- 
flowered varieties, however, that give 
the species its chief value in gardens. 
A very old and beautiful Cherry is 
the variety known as persiciflorn, the 
flowers of which are double and tinged 
with rose. One of more recent 
origin is Rhexi fl.-pl., whose pure- 
white, long-stalked flowers, borne in 
May, hang from the branches in great 
abundance. It is a small tree, and 
one of tho prettiest of all the 
Cherries. 

P. Ch am /Euerasus (Siberian 
Cherry).—A dwarf Cherry, the blos¬ 
soms white, oach three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, appearing in May. 
One form of this species is repre¬ 
sented by a tree 10 feet or more high 
at Kew, but, os a rule, it is only half 
as high. It is naturally a small, 
rounded shrub of neat, close habit, 
but is mostly grown as a standard. 
There is a drooping variety (pendula) 
and another with variegated foliage. 

P. Jacquemonti.— A pretty shrub, 
native of Northern India, where it is 
found at altitudes of from 6,000 feet to 
12,000 feet, with flowers of a bright 
rosy-pink, about half-an-inch across, 
but borne in great abundance on the 
grow’ths of the previous summer. The 
Chinese P. humilis is nearly related 
to this. 

P. pendula. —This is ono of the 
earliest Cherries to come into bloom, 
usually towards the end of March. 
The flowers are of a lovely shade of 
rose, and borne in great profusion. 
It should always be planted in a 
sunny spot, sheltered from the north 
and east, as, when it flowers, harsh, 
cold winds from these quarters are 
particularly prevalent. 

P. prostrata (Mountain Cherry). 
—A rare species, but one of the 
most lovely of the dwarf Cherries, a 
native of the mountains of the Levant, 
and, although not strictly prostrato 
(at least, in cultivation), is a low, 
spreading bush, the long, slender 
branches arching outwards and down¬ 
wards to the ground. The flowers, 
of a beautiful lively shade of rose, 
and borne on very short stalks, are 
each half-an-inch to three-quarters of 
an inch across, and so plentiful as to 
almost hide the branches. 

P. fseudo-Cerasus (the Japanese 
Cherry).—This i9 the tree whose 
flowering marks one of the epochs of 
the year in Japan. In the forests of 
North Japan this species becomes a 
large timber tree, but in England it 
is not often seen above 20 feet high, 
and it is the double flowered varieties 
that are cultivated in England. They 
are 0f;yia^]iofisf|s^a^es of rosy-white, 
and are known under such names as 
BR&fius Watereri, GJi ^ieboldi, etc. 
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A very fine variety of this, called Jas. H. 
Yeitcb, introduced some years ago, has 
doop rose-pink double flowers, each * about 
2 inches in diameter, which are freely pro¬ 
duced and contrast pleasingly with the light 
bronze-tinted young foliage. It is also quite a 
fortnight later in coming into bloom. More 
so, perhaps, than any othor are these double- 
flowered Cherries worth extensive planting, 
never failing to bloom, being of surpassing 
beauty and perfectly hardy. A full account of 
all the double-flowered Cherries, with illustra¬ 
tions, was given in the issue of July 20, 1901 
(p. 275). 

Brunts itmila.- This is a native of North 
America, and grows from 3 feet to fi feet high. 
When grown in a group it is very effective. 
The flowers, which appear in great quantity 
during April and May, make a very fine 
display. 

P. serrulata.— This Cherry, which is a 
native of Japan, although scarcely so fine a 
tree as P. pseudo-Cerasus, is nearly allied to 
it, and it can bo recognised by its peculiar 
mode of branching. The main stem is erect 
for a few feet, but then branches oft’ almost 
horizontally into three or four divisions, and 
henceforth ceases to send up a defined load. 
It is picturesque, representing one of the modes 
of growth we have come to regard as essentially 
typical of Japanese tree vegetation, and it 
comes into flower about a fortnight later. The 
flowers, whilst scarcely so large as in the finest 
varieties of P. pseudo Cerasus, are beautiful, 
rose-tinted white, and always double. The 
single-flowered form is not in cultivation. 

P. srBHiRTEi. la. —This Japanese Cherry is 
scarcely known as yet in this country, having 
been introduced some seven or eight yoars 
ago, and only existing in one or two collec¬ 
tions. It promises to bo a valuable addition to 
the very earliest group - of flowering trees, 
commencing as it does to bloom in March, 
when the weather is suitable. The flowers are 
in clusters of about half-a-dozen, each flower 
three-quarters of an inch across, and of a 
pretty rose-tinted white. The species promises 
also to be of value for early forcing for the 
greonhouse. The present illustration was 
made from a plant used in that way at Kew. 
Indoors the flowers are almost pure white, and 
they last in good condition several weeks. In. 
the open air the flowers suffer frequently from 
frost, but this year the mild weather of Feb¬ 
ruary and March allowed them to develop 
perfectly. Where early spring effects are 
desired, this Cherry should be borne in mind, 
for, no doubt, it will soon be available for 
general cultivation. 


Viburnum plicatum.— This is one of 
the most desirable of hardy shrubs for flower¬ 
ing under glass, not for hard forcing, but 
where brought on gently so as to anticipate 
the usual season of blooming by a month or 
six weeks. The curious tier-like fashion in 
which the branches are disposed gives it a very 
distinct appearance, and when in bloom a 
well-grown specimen forms a delightful 
feature. As a shrub in the open ground it is 
also equally valuable, the plaited leaves 
serving admirably as a setting to the blooms. 
It also is a valuable shrub for clothing walls, 
particularly if they have an east or a north 
aspect. It is a very accommodating plant, as 
if needed for flowering under glass it can bo 
kept in good health in a pot for years, pro¬ 
vided that after flowering any old and 
exhausted wood is cut out and % the plant or 
plants plunged out-of-doors in a sunny spot. 
It will, of course, be necessary to keep them 
properly supplied with water, and a little 
liquid-manure occasionally during the summer 
is also beneficial. The European CuelderRose 
(Viburnum Opulus sterile) can also be flowered 
in pots, but not in such a small state as its 
Japanese representative. 

Mistletoe not fruiting.—I should be 
very greatly obliged if some reader could 
advise me about the Mistletoe of which I en¬ 
close some sprigs*' I have two very fine clumps 
of this Mistletoe, both growing on Apple-trees, 
but, to my disappointment, neither clump ever 
has any berries. Can you tell me the cause, 
and can you put me in the way of causing them 
to have berries ? The clumps grow vigorously, 
and increase in size even’’ year, but without 
berries.—P. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SPRING FLOWERS IN ROSE-BEDS. 
The interesting notes on “ Spring Flowers,” 
by a contributor from Ireland, induce me to 
pen this note to show how some of those 
flowers may be grown in places that do not 

P ossess space for a “spring garden ” proper, 
ut in which are Rose-beds and borders. 
These Rose-beds and borders present a gloomy 
surface of naked soil during winter and early 
spring, more especially whero, as is often the 
case, they are in view from the window's of the 
house. This soil could be covered with masses 
of spring flowers at no greater expense than 
would be entailed by the purchase of the bulbs 
or plants, many of them only a few shillings 
per hundred, and their insertion in the Rose- 
beds. A w ell made and cultivated Rose-bed is 
ready—without special preparation—for them 
during late autumn, winter, or early spring. 
I will mention what has been done here by 
way of example. I have a number of circular 
Rose-beds, 4^ feet in diameter, containing 
twelve Roses each, which is fairly close plant¬ 
ing. These were planted with the following 
spring-flowering plants eighteen months ago, 
one variety to each bed : Chionodoxa Lucilirr, 
C. sardensis, Scilla sibirica, S. sibirica 
alba, S. lilacina, Muscari Heavenly Blue, 
Fritillaria Meleagris, and Primroses double 
white and double mauve. Last spring they 
made a most delightful and chaste display. 
This spring they are, w'ithout exception, better 
and stronger than they w'ere last, though left 
to take care of themselves, the Primroses only 
being taken up when done flowering and 
replanted in the autumn. I send you a few 
blooms of the Muscari so grown, and have been 
told a week ago by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
who then saw the bed of it, that he never saw 
it so good before. I am quite certain there are 
hundreds—nay, thousands —of people whoso 
delight in their Rose-beds in spring would be 
little inferior to w'hat it is from the “month 
of Roses” till “the last Rose” has fallen, if 
they could be made to believe that the “ filueen 
of Flowers” so kindly tolerates the presence 
of the bulbs there without injury to her temper 
or good looks. The plants suitable are many. 

I also enclose two samples of the beautiful 
double Arabis Snowdrift, or alpina fl. pl., as 
showing the effect of position on this plant. 
The longer and thin-flowered spikes were 
grown in a sheltered spot, shaded after noon, 
and you will observe the flowers are purer 
white and more graceful than in the other 
sample, which was grow'n on a wind-swept 
point in full sun. E. C. Df.vine. 

Homestead , Dnndrum y Dublin. 

[The Arabis spikes sent were the finest w r e 
have ever seen, and looked more like those of 
the white Rocket. The Muscari was also verv 
fine.—En.] 


SI MMER WALL COVERINGS. 

It frequently happens that the idea of wall 
gardening doas not suggest itself to the minds 
of many until too late in the season to make 
provision for the planting of hardy subjects, 
and so in some gardens the walls winch would 
otherwise be covered with foliage and flowering 
plants are left uncovered. It does not follow' 
because one failed to take “the current as it 
served ” last November by planting climbing 
Roses, eta, that our walls this summer need be 
entirely unattractive ; not, at any rate, whilst 
we can fall back upon annuals, and though the 
list is a somewhat short one, there is a suffi¬ 
cient number of plants to meet the require¬ 
ments of any garden. Doubtless that familiar 
plant, the Canary Creeper, will suggest itself 
to many as being suitable for running up a 
warm wall, and likewise the Tropa'olurns. The 
scarlet blossoms of T. Lobbianum are also of 
much use in covering archways, and those who 
have procured galvanised iron arches this 
season cannot do better than plant one or two 
at the foot of them. Charming, too, are the 
cup-shaped blossoms of the Convolvuluses, and 
that they are profuse in their flowers is w'ell 
known. One may get a nice selection of 
colours—pure white, deep blue, and pale rose. 
These are very effective also when seen hang¬ 
ing from a balcony or over an arbour where 
they can festoon and have altogether more 


| freedom than when an attempt is made to keep 
them in order as on a wall. We are not, how* 
over, entirely restricted to the use of annuals, 
for that attractive perennial, Lithoapermum 
scandens, may be raised from seed sown in a 
brisk heat in the spring and planted out about 
the middle of June. This also is a very good 
subject for hanging dowm, and therefore may 
be used with advantage in balconies, vases, etc., 
as well as on w'alls. I do not think we should 
entirely overlook the Runner Bean. I have on 
more than one occasion planted it to hide a 
wall which is seen from my sitting-room 
window, not so much for the value of the 
Beans as for the improvement it makes from a 
foliage point of view. Then I am reminded, 
too, that even at this late date such things as 
Ivies, Clematises, and Virginian Creepers, if 
very carefully turned out of the pots and their 
roots left undisturbed to find their way into 
the soil, will often surprise one the first season 
if specially looked after in the matter of 
watering in dry weather. It is true it is some¬ 
what late, but not too late to make beautiful 
our walls with annuals, which should, of 
course, be sown in heat at once or the plants 
procured in pots. Lea hurst. 


IRIS STYLOSA NOT BLOOMING. 

Kixdly tell me what treatment this requires. I planted a 

f idtoh in 1901 under a paling facing south, but which got a 
ittle shaded by tall herbac eous plants in front. Last year 
I bought fresh roots and planted in a good l order under 
the wall of the house faeingsouth, but enclosed in a small 
yard. These have also failed to flower. Should I lift and 
expose to the sun, as with Daffodils? The soil is rather 
dry and shallow over gravel, but I. reticulata grows well, 
also I. pumila and I. germanica,—D. R. T. 

[We think you are a little impatient in this 
matter, and you give us no idea of the growth 
made by the plants. Those planted in 1901, 
unless very strong plants, certainly could 
hardly be expected to flower before 1903, even 
supposing a good growth had been made in 
1901. Did you plant in spring or autumn of 
that year? Spring is the proper season, the 
other often leading to failure or poor results. 
In any case, you must not treat the plants as 
Daffodils, for they are neither bulbous nor 
tuberous, butstrictly herbaceous of arather frail 
type. You speak of them as though by plant¬ 
ing fresh supplies the flowering should be 
insured. This is not so in such things as Iris 
stylosa, a plant that requires good cultivation, 
firstly securing good examples. Judging by 
your soil, and the success of Iris reticulata accl 
other things, you require to liberally cater for 
your Iris stylosa. This is the way to do it:— 
For position select a south or south-west wall, 
unfettered by other things in the foreground. 
Dig out the soil deeply, and work in 12 inches 
deep a heavy layer of cow-manure. Into the 
upper soil work in some very old stable-manure, 
mixed with old mortar or bone-meal, placing 
the roots rather near the wall or building, and 
plant quite firmly, The present time is excel¬ 
lent for planting, and it will entirely depend 
upon the making of a vigorous tuft of leaves 
whether the plants flower at all. Ample 
growth must ensue before flowering is possible. 
Should the pasition in summer be dry, a 
thorough watering now and then should bo 
given.] 


Helenium pumilum magniflcuin.— 

I quite agree with all that your correspondent 
says of Helenium pumilum in your issue of 
May 9th last. It is, undoubtedly, one of the 
best hardy yellow flowering plants. There is 
a better form of this plant, however, which is 
distributed under the name at the head of this 
note. As its name implies, this newer form is 
a great advance upon the older kind. The 
variety under notice is later than the type. 
The individual flowers are larger, of better 
colour, more refined, and certainly more plead¬ 
ing, and for use in the hardy flower border or 
for cutting preferable to those of the type. 
In my garden in a normal season the plant 
comes into flower about the middle of July, 
and its display is continued for a very long 
time. By removing the spent blossoms from 
time to time the vigour of the plant con¬ 
tinues, and in this way its period of flowering 
is considerably prolonged. If I were asked to 
name a dozen good hardy flowers, Helenium 
pumilum magnificum would certainly be in¬ 
cluded in the fist.—D. B. C. m-- * T ' * 
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NARCISSUS BARRI CONSPICUU3. 

In the small group known as the Nonsuch, 
Barri, or Peerless shortened-cupped Hybrid 


Narcissus Barri conspicuus. 


not know the parentage of this last, but, at rous, but the few are strikingly beautiful *nd 
any rate, it will prove a charming companion sure to please. E. J. 

to a perfectly unique sort. If more need be _ 

add«£ it is to say that the subject of these tjjE STARRY BLUE WATER-LILY 

(NYMPHiEA STELLATA, BERLIN VAR'. 

This fragrant blue Water-Lily was introduced 
from tropical Africa in 1812, and has been 
generally grown as a hot-house aquatic in 
gardens. Some years ago, however, Mr. J. 
Hudson, of Gunnersbury, succeeded in flower¬ 
ing it during the summer months by affording 
it greenhouse shelter during the winter and 
spring, and planting it out in the shallow 
water of pond or tank in May or June. It has 
been very handsome and free-flowering treated 
as a half hardy aquatic at Carton, Maynooth, 
Co. Kildare, and also with Mr. R. H. Beamish, 
in his beautiful garden at Ashbourne, near 
Queenstown Junction, in Co. Cork. The plant 
is sometimes known under the name of 
Nymphrca ccerulea, and has been cultivated in 
Egypt for thousands of years, its flowers having 
been highly prized as offerings to the gods, 
also as sweet-scented decorative blossoms 
indoors. The flower is often seen represented 
on stone or papyri, and in some wall pictures 
ladies are represented as smelling the flowers 
in their houses, or as placing them in vases on 
small altars before the great statues in the 
temples or at the shrines. The shape and 
contour of the flower are well shown in the 
^accompanying photograph taken in Mr. R. H. 
Beamish’s garden before mentioned. The 
colour is cloar blue, shading into the yellow 
centre, which contains a crown of golden 
^stamens. The tuberous rhizomes grow nest in 
jrich pond or river mud, and are more easily 
'handled if started in shallow hampers or wicker 
baskets, which are readily placed in open-air 
tanks or pools as desired. N. stellata is a 
rapid grower and seeds freely, but so far it does 
remarks is now quite cheap, and being in no Inot appear to have been possible to hybridise 


Daffodils, the above kind may be considered 

the finest variety. It is this, if we consider its wise inferior than of yore, should be largely ^ 
stature, its fine form, the remarkably fine 1 planted. Maurice Vilmorin, which is akin, ito be desired, 
blend of colour as seen in crown and 
perianth, and not less so in its adapta¬ 
bility to nearly all classes of soil. It is 
a remarkable flower in a variety of ways, 
and not least in the fact that in all the 
years of its existence this fine kind has 
not been repeated. The writer has 
known this form for just about thirty 
years, even before it was in commerce, 
when Peter Barr was busy with his then 
beds of seedling Narcissi, arranging and 
roughly classifying them. Then it was 
that the rich rimmed kind now known 
to the world as Barri conspicuus was 
selected as one of the best of a largo lot. 

However high the meed of praise meted 
out to it in those long since days, no 
variety has proved more tieserving in its 
section. It is virtually an incompara- 
bilis kind in its structure, in the bold¬ 
ness of it9 stiff, sturdy, often 2-feet 
steins, that so send the rich-rimmed 
cups aloft that its name is practically 
read in the plant itself. It is a remark¬ 
able sight to see an acre of this plant in 
bloom in thousands and tens of thou 
sands, and I have more than once seen 
a field of 150,000 bulbs, each bulb pro¬ 
ducing on examination two, and many 
three, blossoms each, in the nursery of 
Messrs. Barr at Ditton. Of greater 
worth to those who would grow choice 
kinds of Narcissus is the unique tribute 
paid to a solitary kind; indeed, no 
greater tribute of merit or general worth 
could be forthcoming. On the other 
hand, that it would be possible to raise 
the above large stock in thirty years 
speaks volumes for the variety as a good 
doer. What, then, will be said when 
we state the above huge lot to bo but 
a fractional part of the entire stock, all 
raised from a solitary bulb. 

In Barri conspicuus the perianth seg¬ 
ments are pale lemon, and the cup, 
which is richly bordered at the rim with 
scarlet, of a sulphur tone at base. It is 
interesting to note that at the mid-April 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society a seedling form of this plant was 


it with any of the hardy kinds, a result much 
F. W. Burbidoe. 


Nymph®a stellata, Berlin variety. 


shown in which the perianth is of a creamy 
tone, the larger cup more deeply and intensely 
coloured with a base of^emon-yellowi I do 
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and Flora Wilson, a whiter flower, with 
Dorothy E. Wemyss, Miriam Barton, are others 
of the Barri group, and I have placed them 
as I regard them. The group is not nume- 


Helenium autumnale superbum — 

This plant cannot yet be considered an old 
one, as the R.iHrftligat^tftrW-n award of merit 
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between plants and flowers of H. autunmale 
and the newer form. Two or three years ago 
I saw' a splendid group of the newer form in 
the Riverslea Nursery, Christchurch. Mr. 
Pritchard called special attention to the 
superb quality of the flowers, and also to the 
immense wealth of their display. It is a very 
fine showy plant, attaining a height of quite 
fi feet, with hundreds of bright yellow' flowers 
of good form. The plants are at their best 
during late August and early September, but 
their period of flowering covers a consider¬ 
able time.—D. B. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Aubrletias in rockwork.—I enclose you two 
photographs of purple Aubrietia grrowin* amongst the 
rockwork round our drive. There are two species, one 
(the more showy) a very dark purple, the other much 
lighter. The plants were put in last year, and, in spite of 
the high w inds and a north-east aspect, flourish and flow’er 
profusely. This spring small seedling plants have come 
up amongst the gravel on the drive.—L ydia S. Vollard, 
Clcadmx Grange, Sunderland. 

[The photographs showed very fine masses of Aubrietia 
growing over rough boulders. Unfortunately the reduc¬ 
tion was too great to obtain any good results in repro¬ 
ducing either of them.] 

Sedum spectabile.— One of the most 
attractive of the Sedums is S. spectabile. It 
is a useful plant in sheltered corners of the 
rockery, but often seen to the best advantage 
when potted and grow’n on in a cool green¬ 
house. Long before the flowers appear, how¬ 
ever, this Sedum is of value on account of its 
foliage, and if I had a shady greenhouse or a 
place in the garden where, ow'ing to absence of 
sun, other plants w’ould not flourish, I would 
certainty grow Sedum spectabile. I have heard 
it referred to as tender, but my experience 
has been the reverse of this, for a few ashes 
spread over the roots in November will pre¬ 
serve it from the severest frost.— Townsman. 

Blue and white Cornflowers mixed. 
—Many of our common annuals have a special 
charm in the garden, and amongst them the 
Cornflow'er holds a foremost place. Last sum¬ 
mer I derived much pleasure from large clumps 
of these mixed. For cutting they w r ere very 
useful, especially the white. Last year I had 
some of the white sent me by a seed-house to 
try, and although there w’ere some blue flowers 
this was no detriment. I never have seen a 
white that was so large and pure. So con¬ 
tinuous were these in flowering that good 
blooms were cut well into November. Frost 
does not affect them so quickly as many things. 
When they have attained their normal height 
they branch out and bloom in every direction. 
My method is to put a few’ spray sticks 
amongst and round them to keep them erect. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than these 
60 wn amongst shrubs or herbaceous plants.— 
Dorset. 

Moving Sternbergia lutea.—I have a clump of 
Sternbergia lutea, which I bought from a nurseryman 
when in flower last year, but they have never bloomed 
since. I now hear they do not like moving ; but as I 
must remove them from the border where they now are, 
will you kindly tell me treatment and time to move? 
They hare only thrown a few leaves, which are now green. 
Will it be hurtful to move them when these die down ? 
Also, should the soil be sandy? My soil is red marl, very 
caking clay.—M kllins. 

[You arc rightly informed. Sternbergias are 
impatient of disturbance. As the moving has 
become a necessity now, your better plan will 
be to lift the plants when the foliage has turned 
yellow, say, about the middle of July. If on 
their lifting you find the root fibres still fleshy, 
lay the bulbs in soil a few days to ripen off. If 
the root-fibres show signs of dying off, you may 
still rest the bulbs in sand for not longer than 
one month. The best position is a western 
exposure, the best soil a deep loam ; with this, 
however, sand and brick-earth may be freely 
incorporated with advantage. The soil should 
be 18 inches deep, the bulbs planted 5 inches 
below the surface.] 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for th> 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us m any one week 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winners this week are: 1, Miss 
Evelyn Whitehead, Deighton Grove, Yorks, for 
Fritillaria and Mossy Saxifrage growing by 
ivater. 2, Mr. Geo. E. Low, Dublin, for 
Kyllingin monocephala. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

There is always something pleasing about a 
house in the windows of which plants are 
grown, some of them bearing the stamp of 
excellent culture. At the beginning of a 
season, as now, is the time when plants are 
brought from greenhouses and frames for 
window adornment during the summer months, 
and I therefore propose to refer to a few noted 
for foliage as well as beautiful blossoms that 
are best adapted to meet the requirements of 
house windows. One may recommend a few 
fine-foliaged plants that have gained popu¬ 
larity, but none have achieved anything like 
the fame of the Aspidistra, as without question 
this is now regarded as the best all-round sub¬ 
ject. Perhaps Aralias are the next best, and 
the third place would probably have to be 
accorded the India - rubber. In flowering 
plants the scope is much wider. There are, 
for instance, the common Musk, Heliotropes, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, differing in beauty, Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums, useful for pots and baskets 
alike, possessing many that are valued as much 
for their free flowering as for the range of 
colour. The adaptability of these to basket 
planting for windows reminds one also of that 
other equally useful plant, Campanula 
isophylla, Hue, and its white variety alba, 
that are met with so often. One remembers, 
too, that other basket, plant, Lysimachia 
nummularia, a favourite all-the-year-round 
trailer in cottage windows. Petunias for pots 
as the double sorts, and singles for baskets, 
are extremely showy and last for a long 
time in bloom. For early summer also, in a 
sunny window, Balsams are very showy, and 
Fuchsias are general favourites everywhere. 
Brightness, too, one may have by growing a 
few pots of Mimuluses, and about the only 
proviso necessary for their culture is that after 
potting them in light soil the window is 
one which is fairly exposed to the sun. One of 
the best subjects to grow the year round in a 
house is the Begonia, and the tuberous-rooted 
sorts provide us with many that are dis¬ 
tinctly showy and last weeks in bloom : more¬ 
over, they are more easily grown than most 
people imagine, and the fact that when the 
season is over the tubers may be put away until 
the spring is worth note. A plant that never 
wants much attention, but seldom fails to 
flower in a window, is the Scarborougli Lily 
(Yallota purpurea), and its scarlet heads of 
blossoms are no doubt familiar to many readers. 
In scented-leaved plants for windows, the Oak 
leaved Geranium is of easy culture. Some of 
the Sedums, too, are very pretty and service¬ 
able, as, for instance, S. spectabile, foliage 
laucous, erect habit, flowers rosy-purple, and 
eing herbaceous is easy to grow, doing equally 
well in a shady as a sunny window. Another 
plant that may be kept in a dwelling-house all 
the year is the Maiden's Wreath (Francoa 
ramosa), standing heat and dryness with appa¬ 
rent indifference and throwing up long stalks 
covered with small white blossoms with un¬ 
failing regularity every season. In the autumn 
one can make use of small, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums and, later, Primulas and 
Cyclamens. 

Bulbs should be thought about in the 
autumn, too, and so make provision for a 
spring display. Admirers of fine foliaged 
plants will not forget how useful Ferns are 
in windows. Take the various sorts of Pterises 
for example, like P. eretica and P. tremula, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
etc. Useful also will be found pots of Aspara¬ 
gus, such as plumosus and Sprengeri, in a 
window during the summer months, as well as 
the Coleuses. I do not forget, moreover, what 
a number of hardy plants adapt themselves to 
pot culture for window decoration. We have 
Spineas, Solomon's Seal, Campanulas, etc., all 
contributing their share of beauty. Besides 
these, many Lilies, which are most acceptable 
in a room because of their fragance, can be 
grown in pots in the open and brought indoors 
for blooming. Townsman. 

Mistakes in gathering flowers.— 

I often notice Violets gathered when just 
opening. In this state the stalks are short, 
blooms small, and colour often poor, whereas, 


had they been allowed to develop to their 
proper size one bloom would have produced 
more effect than three. This is more apparent 
in the double kinds. It takes these in winter 
a week to develop to their best, and the stems 
to lengthen property. I can see no use in 
growing good plants and wasting the blooms 
in this way. Some may say these open in 
water, but not so much as some would have 
you think. Added to this, the perfume from 
Violets is not retained a long time when 
brought into contact w’ith much warmth. 
This is w’hy the French Violets are almost 
scentless by the time the}’ get into the shops. 
Snowdrops are sadly abused by early gather¬ 
ing. many being gathered before they reach 
half their size. Were these allowed to remain, 
the stems would be double the length, and 
blooms equally large. Cyclamens I have found 
flag very much when cut young, but if allowed 
to freely expand, and by splitting the stems, 
they are most enduring. Poppies last w r ell if 
cut in the bud and in the early morning. 
Many other things could be named where no 
thought or observation is brought to bear 
on when and what to cut. Material grown 
under glass demands attention, seeing that 
many things grown in close, warm structures 
flag quickly. The same things often are most 
enduring when exposed in an airy place some 
time previous, or when grown close to the 
glass.—J. C. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Sparrows and Peas.— It was stated in Gardkmno 
lu.rsTRATKD that a mixture of petroleum and water would 
keep sparrows from destroying growing Peas. M ould you 
kindly tell me what proportion of petroleum to use to the 
water, Itow often to use it, and when ?—Akto.vy. 

[The strength of the paraffin wash to apply 
to growing Peas so as to render them dis¬ 
tasteful to sparrows would depend a good deal 
on the age of the foliage. I f very tender and 
succulent, it should not be so strong as it 
might be otherwise : 1 of a pint of paraffin to 
4 gallons of water is commonly used as an 
insecticide. Tho difficulty in using a simple 
mixture of paraffin and water is that of keeping 
the two fluids property mixed. I should have 
thought it would nave been better to have used 
a solution of paraffin emulsion or some other 
insecticide, in which there are both paraffin 
and soft-soap. It should be applied once a week 
in fine weather, and oftener in wet.—G. S. S.] 

Slugs. —These are a pest to the gardener 
mor9 or less throughout the year, and continued 
warfare must be waged against them or they 
quickly do irreparable mischief, especially 
among seedling Lettuce, Carrots, Spinach, and 
many another crop just as they are breaking 
through the soil, freshly slaked lime and 
soot mixed together is the safest remedy, put¬ 
ting this on late in the evening or very early 
morning, when you are more likely to drop on 
the marauders. The absence of hard frost no 
doubt accounts for the countless numbers 
found, coupled with such a cold, wet summer 
as last year. This spring I have experi¬ 
enced a new trouble—that is, the slugs have 
eaten off' the young shoots of Peas before they 
reached tho surface, so they must have tackled 
them soon after germination. I now have 
taken to liming tne drill before sowing the 
seed. Slugs, too, will often play havoc w’ith 
Peas when inches or 4 inches high, more so in 
early spring, when there is little green food 
about, the tiny black slug being as mischievous 
as any. It is a pity the birds (of whose merits, 
also demerits, much has of late been written in 
the^o pages) do not cultivate an appetite for 
these ; if they did, then indeed they would be 
a boon to the gardener, and I for one would 
spare the rod.— Devonian. 

Destroying slugs. -Acting upon the 
advice of one of your correspondents, to 
whom I can never bo sufficiently grateful, I 
laid slates and boards, covered with margarine 
on the underside, on the borders, the plants 
in which were being more especially devas¬ 
tated. My men have examined these every 
morning, and deposited the catch in a pail of 
lime and w r ater. We began this rather more 
than five weeks ago, and up to this date w r e 
have caught 19,2.”>0 slugs. Our take has 
varied per night from something over 2,000 to 
about 90, the latter being on the only dr}’ 
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night we have had. My garden is 3 acres in 
extent, but the flower borders on which these 
nuisances were caught occupy something less 
than half the space. J. W. S. 

FERNS. 

A SEEDLING TODEA SUPERBA. 

The Todea superba figured to-day was given 
to me as a small seedling nearly twenty years 
ago. I have grown it in a cold pit prepared 
specially tor it in a shad}' corner, keeping it 
close and fairly moist. Some winters since it 
was frozen quite hard, and one morning the 
|*st winter I found it covered with rime, but 
it does not api>ear to have suffered. It is in a 
15inch pan. I ought to have moved it this 
-pring, but my space is limited. I have four 
Tode&a in JO-inch pans looking well. Perhaps 
further on in the summer I might be able to 
send you a photo of the group, if you would 
care to have it. J\o. Blamky. 

Ampthill , Bed*. 

Many thanks. We shall be glad to see the 

photograph. —Er>.] 

The Hart's-tongue Pern in rooms. 

—For growing in rooms the above-named 


cool is hotter still, and I think my readers will 
not be disappointed with tho result. As the 
old fronds fade cut them off, and after some 
months tho roots will require a rest, as all 
Ferns do. Let them be kept only just damp. 
After a couple of months or so give them i 
manure on the surface of the pots, water freely, 
and I know tho result will be good, speaking 
from Kensington experience.— A. Hassard- 
Tybrell, in The Garden.- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —STOPPING OR 
PINCHING THE PLANTS IN MAY. 

Iv the earlier history of growing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for exhibition* it used to be the rule to 
propagate the different sorts either early or late, 
and permit the resulting plants to break natu¬ 
rally, securing the first buds subsequently 
developing on the resulting shoots. The late 
kinds were propagated early, and the early and 
semi-early kinds were taken in hand later. By 
| these means it was hoped to bring the different 
i kinds into blossom at much about the same 
j time. In a small degree success followed, but I 
many really excellent sorts were rarely,'if ever, ' 


October-flowering varieties should be proceeded 
with. A few varieties, which should be pinched 
or stopped at once, are: George Mileham, 
J. C. Collins, C. Jarvis, Miss Edith, Miss Jarvis, 
Mrs. W. F. Holt Beever, C. J. Mee, Dolly 
Glide, Florence Molyueux, Godfrey’s Triumph, 
Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Mmo. Von Andr<$, 
Mutual Friend, Mme. Herrewege, H. T. 
Burrows, Viscount Sudeley, Silver Queen, 
Mrs. J. C. Neville, Mrs. J. Cleeve, W. H. 
Whitehouse, Hon. W. F. D. Smith, J. R. 
Upton, Mme. R. Cadbury, Mrs- Ewart Baxter 
Mrs: J. Bryant, Mrs. C. N. Waterhouse, 
Australie, Mary Molyneux, Mrs. W. H. I^ees, 
Rivers H. Langton, and Dorothy Pywell. By 
pinching a plant tho following is meant: The 
point of the single shoot which the plant at this 
time represents should be pinchea out, and if 
the soil oe kept rather dry at the roots fora 
week or so, new growths will be seen develop¬ 
ing in the axils cf the leaves immediately 
below where the plant was pinched. When 
the new shoots liavo made sufficient growths 
for their character to be clearly defined, ordi¬ 
nary culture may again be followed. In the 
course of a few weeks the three best looking 
as well as the stronger shoots should be 
retained and others rubbed out. In this way 
all the energies of the roots will then be con 
centrated on tho retained shoots, and 
their progress, so far, will l>e assured, 
provided, of course, all the other details 
of culture be carefully observed. Should 
green-fly bo seen, dust the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder. Between tbe 21st of 
May and tho 27th of the same month 
the mid-season kinds should be pinched 
—at least, those plants which have not 
made a natural break. This type of 
plant preponderates, and any reador in 
doubt as to which section his plants bo- 
long to would bo well advised to pinch 
all the plunts which have so far failed 
to make the much desired branching 
growths. Lastly, tho semi early or late 
October-flowering Japanese kinds should 
receivo similar treatment. The period 
at which they should bo pinched is from 
the end of May to the 7th June. Treat 
the plants in tho same way as was ad¬ 
vised for the first batch above-mentioned. 
A few of the better semi early sorts are : 
Miss Mildred Ware, Ernest Bettosworth, 
H. J. .Tones, Lady Roberts, Lord Alver- 
stone, Loveliness, Reginald Godfrey, 
Mme. Gustave Henri, Mrs. Barkley, 
Mrs. Coombos, The Princoss, Phtvbus, 
Solcil d’Octobre, Mons. Hoste, Louise, 
and Miss Alice Byron. The incurved 
sorts, too, should be taken in hand 
during the last-mentioned period. 

E. G. 


Todea nuj»erha. From u photograph by John Blarney, Ampthill, Beds, 


iiardv Fein is quit© os useful if, perhaps, not 
so effective as the Aspidistra. The former, 
one may say, costs nothing. It is to be found 
in every hedgerow where Ferns are growing, 
hut tho Aspidistra is not a cheap plant, costing 
so much a leaf as bought in tho pot at any 
florist’s. It is wonderful with a little care 
what fine handsome specimen plants can be 
made out of the Hart’s-tongue. Large young 
plants should be picket! out in tho spring and 
potted in suitable sized pots, according to the 
size of the plants, in a mixture of rich old soil, 
neat, and silver-sand, with a good drainage of 
broken crocks and cinders in the bottom of the 
pots. Keep the plants near the window, or in 
a little greenhouse now and then. I am speak¬ 
ing of how r I grow them in London, where, 
perhaps, many of my readers have no glass. 
Once the Forns have started into growth, keep 
them woll watered, and feod them with bone 
manure or dried blood manure, about two tea¬ 
spoonfuls sprinkled over the surface to a 5-inch 
pot about every three weeks. Whon the 
fronds are fully grown and quite hard in 
texture sponge them over frequently with 
water from which the chill has been quite 
taken off, or water that has been boiled and ^let 
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seen at the shows, because of the want of know¬ 
ledge respecting the peculiarities of many of 
the plants. All this, fortunately, is changed, 
and no>v, thanks to those who have given this 
aspect of culture special attention, it is possible 
to count upon the development of blooms by a 
given period, and these, too, of the very best. 
The past decade has wrought wonderful 
changes in this matter, and not only can 
growers cause their plants to produce first -crown 
buds at a suitable time, but they can also pinch 
or stop their plants at such a period that 
second-crown buds will develop sufficiently 
early to ensure the resulting blooms being fully 
opened by the earliest of the November shows. 
Our concern at the moment, however, is that 
of treating our plants in such a manner as to 
induce them to break or branch out into several 
growths. These remarks apply moro particu¬ 
larly to very late-flowering kinds which the 
grower desires to have in bloom during the 
earlier half of November. They also apply to 
late-struck plants, and those, too, which have 
been distributed later than is desirable by 
the Chryeanthemum specialists. The very late 
kinds should be taken in hand first, followed in 
turn by the mid-season sorts, and, finally, the 


Preparing early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums for outdoor 
planting. —Tho exceptionally severe 
weather of April last and the earliest 

days of May testod the young and ten¬ 
der plants which were rooted in heat 
earlier in the year. For the first time 
since I have grown the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, the plants were planted out 
in cold-frames instead of being potted on in the 
ordinary manner. Early in April last the young 
and recently-rooted plants were planted out 
about 3 inches to 4 inches apart, with rather 
moro space between the rows. The frame- 
lights were kept closed for a few days at first, 
and air gradually admitted subsequently. 
Notwithstanding the abnormal weather which 
followed, the plants did woll. It was necessary 
to water them in, and on the following night 
we experienced a frost of soino 7 degs. In con- 
sequonce of this, the foliage assumed an 
unploasant bronzy hue, and some of the lower 
leaves ultimately shrivelled, and for a time the 
aspect of affairs was not over bright. When 
onco established in position more air was given, 
and for the past fortnight the frame-lights have 
beon removed entirely. The result of this 
hardier system of culture is now' to be seen in 
plants which are rapidly filling out and growing 
apace. Spindly little pioces put out a month 
ago are now quite nice plants, and, as we pro¬ 
pose planting them in their flowering quarters 
within the next few days, we have the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that thi*: Hewer method of 
treating Jjip tsjn_pi(^ir_e^li^r davs^syrer 
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verv well indeed. By observing the rule just 
laid down time is saved and good plants are 
developed with comparatively little trouble. 
We shall lift each plant from the cold-frame 
with a good ball of soil to each root, and 
transfer this to the flowering quarters, plant¬ 
ing firmly, and in the event of warm weather 
ensuing and the soil becoming dry give each 
plant a thorough soaking.—W. V. T. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malformed flowers In Tomatoes.—I notice 
that on nearly every bunch there ia one larffe double 
bloom. I am told that this should be pinched off, os it is 
called a *' robber bloom.” Is this correct ? If so, when is 
the proper time to cut it off? Should it be left to open, 
and has it anything to do with the fertilising of the other 
blooms ? I do not remember seeing any mention of this 
in Qardknino, and I have read it for years.—N. E. C. 

[VVe supposo by double bloom you refer to 
the malformed flower that is usually seen in 
the point of the truss at flowering time. 
Invariably this flower produces a sort of mon¬ 
strous fruit, rather heavily corrugated, and 
therefore rough. We haver never heard it 
called the “ Robber bloom,” and those requir¬ 
ing shapely fruits are not slow in removing it 
from the truss, and, indeed, any others 
possessed of a similar tendency to run from the 
normal condition. As there is always a far 
greater number of flowers in every truss than 
the plant can maintain, it is as well to remove 
all malformed —i e ., ugly, or abnormal flowers, 
as soon as seen. Where these monstrosities set 
and swell, it is at the expense of the better 
class fruits. Each flower in the Tomato is 
independent of the other, and, if normal, is 
replete with all the organs of fertility. At 
mid-day, when the pollen cases in sunny weather 
burst open and disperse the pollen grains, fruit 
may be assured by sharply rapping the truss of 
bloom two or three times. If you pluck a 
blossom just opened, and another at mid-day, 
and tear them carefully open, observing with 
the aid of a pocket lens tne condition of the 
internal organism, you will more readily under¬ 
stand how the pollen affects the stigma, and 
the latter the ovary, which is hereafter the 
fruit so-called, and how really independent is 
each flower of the other.] 

Tomatoes blind.— I enclose the top as a sample of 
nine Tomato plants, which, as you will see, have come to 
a blind head. The plant) are on the stage and are now 
about IS inches high in a mixture of garden soil and old 
horse-manure. 1 shall be glad if you will tell me the 
cause of this and its cure, if any, os I have been growing 
Tomatoes for some years and have never had a similar ex¬ 
perience ? I shall be glad if you will advise (1) whether to 
feta side-shoot grow from near the top (all the lower ones 
having been taken off as they appeared), but this might 
mean letting another 18 inches grow before flowering and 
fruiting (no flower buds having come out below the top), 
or (2) putting in new* plants (which might do poorly owing 
to being a little crowded both at root and top), or (tf) 
grafting a shoot on to the stock towards the bottom ? If 
the latter, say how it is done ?—J. B. Ashton. 

[It is not an uncommon occurrence for some 
few plants to go blind at the point, and as soon 
as noticed the best thing to do is to pull them 
out and replace them by planting afresh. It 
usually occurs in the young plants when 
18 inches high, though we have known a similar 
thing when G feet high, and with Cucumbers 
likewise. In these quick-growing plants it is 
usually attributed to imperfect seed develop¬ 
ment. We are not sure yours is an identical 
case, as the small bit sent was badly withered 
by being sent in paper. From what we could 
see, however, the impression was that an ear¬ 
wig or similar thing had eaten out the point. 
Had fuller material been sent, wo could have 
been more definite. We noted, however, a 
small swelling at the extreme point of both 
shoots, and on opening and carefully examining 
we found a small embryo fruit forming in 
each, and signs of the working of some insect. 
If you have young plants, plant again by all 
means. These will give the best results. 
Crafting or, as it would of necessity be in your 
case, inarching, is quite simple, and consists in 
cutting a thin slice of bark from the stock and 
the scion equal in size, fitting the parts nicely 
together, and binding up with raffia. Mean 
while, the plant supplying the scion or graft 
would have to be attended to in watering and 
other Wt(ys, and a plant large enough to supply 
the graft would give better results if planted 
in the place of the one gone blind.] 
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Conservatory.— Air, more or less, may 
be left on all night, except in wet or windy 
weather. Just a small crack along the ridge 
will be very beneficial, and unless there are 
stove plants in the house, fires may be discon¬ 
tinued. Always in ventilating avoid cold 
currents rushing through the plants. This is 
what brings the mildew on the Roses, and 
checks the growth of the plants and renders 
them more susceptible to attacks of insects. 
A few standard Roses in pots are very attrac¬ 
tive to drop in among dwarfer things. Teas, 
when well done, flower well and make fine 
heads in 8-inch pots. When the flowering 
season is for the most part over, plunge the 

f ilants outside to recuperate, and give weak 
iquid manure occasionally. When the house 
is lofty and moderately furnished with climbers, 
the necessity for shading will not be so great. 
Still, in bright weather Pelargoniums and other 
flowering plants may require a little shade, 
but all permanent shadings are bad, except for 
Palms and Ferns, and even those plants are 
better exposed to light when the sun is not 
shining. When Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
plants have done flowering all seed-vessels 
should bo picked oil, and the syringe used 
freely. To do Azaleas well they should be kept 
close and the atmosphere moist for a time 
whilst making growth, afterwards harden the 
young growth by ventilation, and in July 
place outside to ripen the wood. Any hard- 
wooded plant that requires repotting should be 
seen to now. A clean, well drained pot, fibrous 
peat and clean sand, rammed in firm, will pro¬ 
duce good results. Hard-wooded plants should 
be carefully watered at all times, but especially 
so after repotting. Those who tap the side of 
the pots with the knuckles are not so likely to 
make mistakas, and no one who is careless 
in watering will succeed with hard-wooded 
plants. In potting Heaths and Azaleas do not 
sink the collar of the plants lower in the soil. 
This would be fatal. 

Stove. —Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses are 
charming plants for the small stove when well 
done. As usually flowered in small pots we 
do not get their full development. If shifted 
on into 7-inch or 8 inch pots very large speci¬ 
mens may be obtained, producing massive 
foliage and dozens of fine flowers. They are 
so easily raised from seed that unless one has 
something much above the average in quality 
it is hardly worth while to propagate from cut¬ 
tings, and I prefer seedlings if one wants large 
specimens, as they are more vigorous. The 
compost should be rough and fibrous, and the 
soil for the last shift may contain a little bone- 
meal or some other manure, and liquid manure 
may be given when the pots are filled with 
roots. Young winter-flowering stuff should be 
pinched from time to time to ensure symmetry. 
Keep them in a light position near the glass. 
A low span-roofed pit would be the best place 
for young plants during early growth. To 
ensure plenty of blooms on Allamandas and 
other stove climbers the leading shoots should 
be encouraged to run up strings into the full 
light near the glass. 

Tomatoes in cold-houses. — Young 
plants which have not been exposed to checks, 
if planted out in fairly good soil, or in pots or 
boxes, will advance rapidly now. In a general 
way coal-ashes are not thought much of as a 
top-dressing, but Tomatoes seem to thrive in 
soil which has been dressed with these. They 
keep the dreaded fungus away ; at least, we 
have had no disease since more ashes were used. 
It is important that the plants should not 
be overcrowded. This is often the cause of 
disease appearing, and there is nothing gained 
in weight of crop by overcrowding. Another 
important point is to plant out only those 
plants which have not been starved in small 
pots, or the growth checked in any other way. 

Late Grapes. —Thinning Grapes is tedious 
work, and must be done promptly, or such 
kinds as Alicante will be difficult to do 
properly. It is difficult to define what should 
be a crop of Grapes, as so much depends upon 
the condition of the Vines and their capacity 
for utilising nourishment. Vines in a well- 
drained border are gross feeders, but this is a 
I matter that must be left to individual growers. 


There is plenty of good Vine manures in the 
market, and nitrate of soda is useful for finish¬ 
ing off at the close. The ventilation should be 
as perfect as possible, without cold draughts. 
The experienced grower will not, with the view 
of saving time, rush too much air on at once, 
but will meet the rising temperature in a tenta¬ 
tive way. Any further feeding required should 
take place when the thinning is finished, but 
this will not prevent the inside borders being 
kept in a sufficiently moist condition to meet 
the wants of the Vines. There will be a good 
deal of stopping required in the case of 
vigorous Vines, which cannot be neglected 
without injuring the Vines. To permit the 
lateral growth to expand, and then remove it 
all at once, will check the roots and lead to 
disorganisation in the pipes. The temperature 
should never be permitted to fall below 60 degs., 
and if this can be secured without fire heat 
there will bo no need to waste the fuel. 

Window gardening. - The varieties of 
plants used in window-boxes are very limited. 
The filling of these is generally too monotonous 
and there is room for more variety of treatment 
even if the same plants are used. Boxes may 
be filled sometimes with one kind of plant, and 
by way of a change such as white or pink Ivy 
Geraniums, so as to completely envelop the 
boxes. In shady windows I have seen the 
Mimulus family very effectively used. 

Outdoor garden. Harden off bedding 
plants of all kinds by free exposure during 
the day first, and afterwards altogether. No 
plant should lie placed in bed or border till the 
foliage has been hardened by gradual exposure 
during a week or more. Those who use such 
tender things as Coleuses, Iresines, and Alter - 
nantheras must not be in a hurry. It is seldom 
safe to put these out before the second week in 
June. They can follow late Tulips and other 
late spring flowers. The best way of treating 
beds which are to be cleared of spring flowers 
and immediately filled with summer plants is 
to give the beds a heavy dressing of charred 
garden rubbhh. The plants work into this at 
once and grow very luxuriantly. Roses are 
growing out of the effect of the cold winds. 
Insects are sure to follow the check the plants 
have received, and must be dealt with 
promptly. If permitted to accumulate much 
mischief will be done. No Rose, or any other 
plant which has had to bear the brunt of 
a severe insect attack, will do its best the 
same season. Flowering shrubs, such as 
Lilac, Ribes, etc., will be pruned immediately 
after flowering. The new growth will then 
have a chance to ripen and produce flowers 
next season. Asters may be sown thinly out¬ 
side for late blooms. They come in so useful 
for filling blanks in beds and borders late in 
summer, and they move so well. Forced bulbs 
may be planted out wherever there is room 
in wilderness or shrubbery ; they will flower 
to some extent next season. 

Fruit garden. —There will probably be 
blistered leaves on Peaches in exposed gardens. 
This is generally caused by cold currents rush¬ 
ing alongside the wall, and temporary shelters 
of Reeds or wood have been found beneficial. 
There are other causes, such as unripe wood 
from the roots penetrating ungenial soil, and 
neglect in other particulars, such as over¬ 
crowding the young shoots or leaving the trees 
exposed to insect attacks. The best way of 
dealing with blistered Peaches is to pick off all 
the worst leaves, and then dress with Tobacco- 
powder, applied through a distributor, which 
scatters the powder in very fine dust. This 
will clear off the insects and check the fungus 
which is generally present. The Tobacco- 
powder dressing will probably require to be 
repeated, followed by syringing with Quassia 
extract or soft-soap and paraffin oil. The trees 
must be cleansed promptly, so that the young 
wood will have a chance to develop and ripen 
properly. The recent showery weather nas 
been exceedingly beneficial to outdoor fruits. 
Early patches of Strawberries have suffered a 
little from the frosty winds, and the Plums and 
Pears have been thinned, but the blossoms were 
so numerous that we hope some will set and 
swell, and produce fine fruits. Cherry and 
Apple-trees are in many gardens now a beau¬ 
tiful picture. Gooseberries where closely 
pruned will, I think, be thin of fruit. Apply 
mulch to Apples on Paradise stock. 
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Vegetable garden.— Plant out Brussels 
Sprouts and late Cauliflowers, and prick out 
seedlings of Broccoli, Savoys, and other Winter 
Greens into nursery beds to get strong, ready 
to transplant when the ground is ready. 
Plants starved in seed-beds never do well. 
Young Celery plants must be kept moist. 
Trenches for early plants should be got ready, 
and the plants set out as soon as possible. If 
shading is necessary, Pea-sticks or branches of 
trees may be laid across the trenches for a 
time. Sow tender Herbs on south border. 
These are often sown under glass and planted 
out at the end of the month. Use tne fork 
instead of the hoe between the rows of Pota¬ 
toes if the soil is heavy and sets hard. Gradu- 
ally fill all spare frames with Cucumbers, 
Melons, Tomatoes, and Capsicums, or some¬ 
thing useful. Mushroom-beds should be made 
outside now in the form of a ridge 3 feet wide 
and 21 feet high. Make it firm, and spawn 
when the temperature is between 80 degs. and 
90 degs. Cover with long litter to keep off 
heavy rains. If the hoe is used as much as it 
ought to be, the water-pot may be loft on one 
side. A mulch of manure will be helpful to 
Peas, Cauliflowers, and Globe Artichokes. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May ..'5th .—All Cucumbers are cut when fit 
for use, and we use them young. Mushroom- 
beds in house are kept moist; the usual course 
is to water more or less after gathering. Some¬ 
times a mere sprinkliog only is given. If re¬ 
quired, the waterings are heavier, and either 
salt or some other stimulant is in the water. 
Mushroom-beds are being made up now outside 
in the shade of a wall. All outside beds are 
covered with litter to keep in the heat. 

May Jfith .—Potted off soedling Ferns from 
boxes. There is a demand for these in very 
small pots for table decoration. A number of 
pans and 5-inch pots are also filled now with 
SeUginellas and grown in the shade under the 
stage in the fernery for decorative work later 
oo. It is also found useful to work a little of 
the common Club Moss round the sides of the 
pot in which Palms are grown for room decora¬ 
tion. Small Ferns are also used. 

May^7th .—Busy planting out well hardened 
plants in beds and borders. For groups on 
lawns Tea Roses and free-flowering Carnations 
ore employed in suitable positions. In out¬ 
lying spots masses of Japanese Anemones are 
effective later, w’ith Pampas Grass and Red-hot 
Poker plants for the autumn. Polygonum 
^uspidatum is also very effective against a 
background of shrubs. 

May SSth .—Planted out Dahlia*, chiefly 
Cactus and Pompon varieties. Every bright 
day the hoe or fork is used, as far as time per¬ 
mits, to kill weeds and keep a loose surface. 
Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips have been 
thinned and the surface stirred between the 
rows. Planted out early Celery, and shaded 
with branches. Shifted on Begonias, and put 
in cuttings of Poinsettias. 

May 29th. — Sowed more Marrow Peas, 
including Autocrat, which is a favourite with 
us. Spare frames are being used for Melons 
and Cucumbers. The beds for Melons have 
been re made with some fresh manure. Earth¬ 
ing up Potatoes. Thinned various root crops. 
I/)oked over Peaches in early house, to expose 
fruit by removing a leaf or two. 

May 30th .— Weeded rockery, and gave a 
little top-dressing of good soil to certain 
plants. Syringed Roses on walls with Quassia 
extract. Staked Carnations ; ties are carefully 
placed to leave room for the advancing flower- 
-tems. Tree-Carnations have been placed out¬ 
ride on coal-ash bed. All cuttings have beeu 
potted off, and for the present are in a cold- 
frame, with constant air on. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips. 


Request to readers of “Garden 

ing.” — Readers , both amateur and in the trade, 
xriu kindly remember that toe are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate, yf they .will kindly send 
them to our office in as —* - ~ A ~ M - K7 ‘ 






OORRESPON DENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansicers are inserted in 
Gardksino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardk.nisq, 17, Furnival-strcet, Hofaorn, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pt BiiiHiisa. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Qardknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages qf colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist t n Us determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in tnany cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that U is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Azalea mollis (Coolmore),— Plants of Azalea mollis 
that have flowered under glass should be left in a cool- 
house till all danger from frosts is over, after which they 
are all the better if plunged outside in a sunny spot. 
Take care, however, that they are well supplied with 
water. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses for north wall.— 

The following, wnich are all vigorous, would be very 
suitable for a north wall: Clio, Heinrich Schultheis, 
Ulrich Brunner, Magna Charta, Gloire de Margotlin, 
Victor Verdler, Mme. G. Joigneaux, Mme. Eugene Fremy, 
Mrs. George Dickson, John Hopper, Mme. Joseph Bon- 
naire, l>upuy Jam&in, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Lord Bacon, 
Ella Gordon, Jules Margottin, and General Jacqueminot. 

Plants for pond side {Norwich).— We know of 
nothing that would meet your requirements by seed 
sowing, but all the plants below’ may be grown quite near 
the water: Spiraea palmata, crimson, 2$feet; 8. venusta, 
4 feet, pink; Monarda didyma, 2 feet or more, scarlet; 
Spiiiea Aroncus, white, 4 feet ; Saxifraga granulata plena, 
white, 1 foot ; Caltha palustris, in variety, 1 foot, all 
golden; Primula japonica, crimson and other shades, 

1 \ feet to 2 feet high. To these may be added Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, Lysimachias, and many Grasses. 

Lifting Anemones (</. If.).— If by “Irish” Ane¬ 
mones you mean the St. Brigid strain, we can only 
answer your question as to lifting by asking you another— 
i.e. : How do your plants behave without periodical lift¬ 
ing 't There is po one royal road in the cultivation of 
any of these tuberous-rooted kinds ; everything depends 
upon the amount of success attending the present mode 
of growing the plants. In some gardens annual lifting is a 
necessity, in others it is not. In the latter, however, the 
plants are benefitted by replauting now and then. When 
this is either needful or desirable it is best done after the 
maturing of the tubers—that is to say, the lifting may be 
done late in June or early July, replanting preferably in a 
fresh spot in September. Generally and broadly speak¬ 
ing of these plants in garden soil, the finest flowers arc 
the result of annual lifting and replanting on systematic 
lines, into which a period of rest without absolutely dry¬ 
ing the tubers up is introduced. If your plants give 
plenty of good flowers you need only lift the roots when 
division is necessary. 

Seedling Freesias {Coolmore\— The seedling Free- 
sias should l>e at once removed into a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, as In a hothouse they will become so weak that 
most of them will perish. As soon as they can be con¬ 
veniently handled the young plants should be dibbled into 
pots or boxes, putting from ten to twelve plants in a pot 
5inches in diameter. A good soil for the purpose is two- 
thirds lcam, one third well-decayed manure, and a liberal 
dash of sand. The pots must be clean and have a layer 
of broken crocks in the bottom. After they have com¬ 
pleted their growth the foliage will die ofT, when the pots 
must be stood on a shelf or in some similar position in 
order to thoroughly ripen the bulbs. About August they 
may be turned out of their pots, the bulbs sorted accord¬ 
ing to size, and then repotted, putting about eight bulbs 
in a 5 inch pot. After this place in an airy part of the 
greenhouse ; give but little water till the young shoots 
appear above ground, after which, as the plants develop, 
the water supply must be correspondingly increased. 

Mowing lawns in winter {Bushey Heath ) —If 
Grass in mild winters becomes long and untidy by all 
means have it mown iust as would be done earlier in the 
autumn or later in the spring. Not the least harm will 
result We have, in days anterior to the mowing machine, 
mown lawns when the Grass was stiff or white with hoar 
frost. The effect was to darken it a little, but it made the 
lawn all the neater after being thus mown and swept. 
Even now we have a lawn that is often mown in mid¬ 
winter when it is mild and the Grass grows too freely. In 
really hard winters a sweep over with a birch broom, 
especially if the Grass be frozen brittle, answers all pur¬ 
poses. We are very partial to seeing lawns very short, 
neat, and clean all the winter, especially after tree leaves 
have fallen and the beds and holders are tidied up, for 
then in open weather a lawn or pleasure ground is singu¬ 
larly enjoyable. 

Roses and other plants In town garden «?. 

Lind)—We imagine from your description that the gar¬ 
den soil Is very much at fault, especially when such every¬ 
day things os Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Ferns dwindle 
and perish. Your description of the character and 
general behaviour of the soil points to the important fact 
that the garden itself really stands in need of a thorough 
overhauling, together with the addition of some good 
soil. The season for freshly-planted things, as Roses and 
shrubs, has been one of the most disastrous for many years, 
and in the circumstances we would not be surprised if the 


plants were dead. It is possible were you to get the 
assistance of a good jobbing gardener he would advise 
you to dig up some inches of the yellow clay you speak of 
and incorporate w'ith it the coal-ash portion now on the 
surface. This latter material is not at all suited to 
plant-growing, unless it be a few of the more common 
things that cannot die. We know of no book that would 
help you in the present case. With the Roses and other 
freshly planted things in position you could scarcely un¬ 
dertake the renovation of the garden soil, but we believe 
if the entire piece of ground were deeply trenched, well 
mixing the clay and the other portion together, with a 
heavy manuring in the coming autumn, good results 
would follow. The summer-house could be converted 
into a greenhouse as yon suggest, but its small size would 
hardly make it worth while. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Kerria japonica (Sir A. Palmer).— 
In the case of established plants of this, suckers throw up 
freely from the base. These, if taken up with roots 
attached early in the spring, before growth commences, 
quickly make plants. Cuttings of partly-ripened wood 
strike freely if cut into G-inch lengths And inserted firmly 
in sandy soil in a cold-frame or under a handlight early in 
September. Keep them close until roots are formed, and 
by the following April they will be ready to plant out in 
permanent quarters. 

Clipping Yews, etc. (A. U. Bydon ).—You may 
clip your Bays, Portugal Laurels, and Yews now, though 
it would have been better if the Yews had been clipped a 
month ago. The Bays and Laurels, but especially the 
last, are far better trimmed with a knife, as by using the 
shears a good many of the leaves are cut in two, which 
disfigurement is very noticeable till the new growth is 
sufficiently advanced to hide the mutilated portions. For 
a very formal outline you must, however, use the shears 
and put up with the cropped appearance till the young 
shoots are pushed forth, 

FRUIT. 

Grafting Orange-trees ( Gardener , Kent ).—You 
may graft your seedling Orange-trees when the stems 
G inches from the soil are the size of a lead-pencil. You 
should, however, have the assistance of a little bottom- 
heat, as it is needful 6ome stimulus to growth should be 
applied. The scion or graft should be of about the dfcme 
size, but not larger, and should have one or two good leaf- 
buds on it. The slantingly cut faces or surfaces should be 
H inches in length and exactly fit each other. Tie firmly 
w'ith Raffia, then coat over the junction with grafting- 
wax, which you can purchase at a seedsman’s, Gerierally 
April is a good time to do the work, but It may be done 
earlier where there is bottom-heat. Just when growth 
begins is the best time. Great care should be exeivised 
to make the bark edges of the union exactly touch each 
other. 

Diseased Apple foliage (M. M. A’.).—It is evi¬ 
dent that the beginning of injury to your Apple foliage 
was frost. The points of the shoots sent show that too 
plainly. Frost haa done similar injury all over the king- 
dorn. The white mould seen on the under sides of the 
leaves, causing them to curl, is the product of cold weather, 
which has injured and weakened the cellular tissue, and 
these moulds readily fasten on or prey on leafage that is 
thus weakened or in ill-health. Flies, again, are always 
ready to deposit their eggs on young foliage, as it is ten¬ 
der. Maggots are soon produced. These cause the leaves 
to curl and protect them, whilst, in return, they subsist 
on the sap of the foliage. Very likely so soon as warm 
weather comes the trees will make new shoots and leaves 
and grow out of the trouble. But, all the same, you 
would do great good if you could make up a solution of 
1 lb. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 2 gallons of boil¬ 
ing water in a wooden tub, and 1 lb. of lime dissolved in 
a pail, tben added to the other, and also dissolved in hot 
water 1 lb. of soft-soap, add 3 other gallons of water, then 
gently spray or syringe the trees at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

Underground Onions {Blatter ).—What are com- 
monly known as Underground or Potato Onions in growth 
vary usually according to the size of the bulbs planted. 
As yours are small, it Is but natural that they should grow 
into larger ores, and when ripe, if you wish to preserve 
the stock for planting, or any portion of it. next year, you 
will find the bulbs then, being of good tize, will produce 
others. Those who understand the habits of these Onions, 
as is the case with Shallots, invariably plant fair sized 
bulbs, selecting stocks for that purpose first before con¬ 
suming the rest. Underground Onions are much liked 
because they have a diverse flavour from ordinary Onions. 
Still, the varieties obtained from seed are so fine and good 
that few grow the others. For pickling we prefer the 
Silverekia or small bulbs of the C^ueen Onion, as these 
have thin coats and are mild. 

Salt for Asparagus {West Meath). —Asparagus 
certainly requires a certain amount, but it must not be 
given when the plants are at rest, as it will then do more 
harm than good. Given then it sours the soil and keeps 
the roots at a lower temperature than the surrounding 
ground. Salt ought to be given when the Asparagus is 
growing freely after cutting has ceased, and it should be 
well wathed down to the roots. Liquid-manure from the 
cow-yard ought also to be fiven in the summer. Another 
point that demands attention is the state of the soil. In 
heavy clay soil salt should be given in moderate quantity, 
and in showery weather only. Fish-manure is one of the 
best fertilisers, and should be applied about twice a 
month, well washing it in after each application. Great 
care roust also be taken that the stems are supported in 
some way, as on attention to this the crop of the following 
year greatly depends. 

Fowls-manure {Mrs. Bromhead) —The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very Kood material for almost any¬ 
thing, but the run should be covered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked every day or 
so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should be smothered 
with soot, and be placed in a heap and mixed with its 
bulk of soil, allowing it to to remain for a month, then 
turning it and giving it yet a further dressing of soot, 
still allowing the manure to remain to ewer ten and become 
incorporated with the soil. Practically, if allowed to 
remain some three or four months so much the better (or 
your purpose, A thin dreusing sufficesistill, it is unwise 
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to employ this manure solely, as a diverse dressing is 
desirable the following year. 

Shanked Cauliflower plants {J. L)—The 
shanking or damping off in the stems of young Cauliflower 
plants is, unfortunately, not at all uncommon. It is 
caused by a fungus which originates in the soil, but the 
fungus is a product of bad soil or of sourness in the soil 
used in the boxes. That, again, may be generated by the 
lack of free drainage in the boxes, the soil after watering 
not parting freely with excess of moisture, or it may be 
due to inherent unfitness of the soil. As young Cauli¬ 
flower plants are peculiarly susceptible to this form of 
damping, not only should the pans or boxes in which the 
plants arc grown be well drained, but the soil should con¬ 
tain a proportion of one-fourth of wood-ashes, soot, and 
sand. Then, in watering, as little a9 possible should be 
given rather than over much. Better let the plants seem 
to flag a little in the day than dose them with too much 
water. The plants should be on shelves near the glass and 
get plenty of air after growth begins. If damping does 
show, dust the soil with sulphur and give no water for 
several days. 

Weak Asparagus growth (W. £.).—It to but 
too probable that your 12-year planted Asparagus-beds 
were not properly made at the first. I nless soil be well 
trenched 2 feet deep, and plenty of well-decayed manure, 
wood-ashes, bone duBt, and soot be given and well mixed I 
with the soil, the roots soon fail to find any permanent 
food. Dressings of salt or any manure seldom renovate 
beds as they require, if the ground was not properly pre¬ 
pared at the first. Then in applying your saltand manure 
dressings in the autumn you do w rong, as they do but add 
to the winter coldness of the ground then. The best time 
to apply salt—about 4 lb. per rod, or the same of nitrate 
of soaa, well crushed—is in June, as then it helps to 
retain moisture and fertilise the soil whilst growth is 
proceeding. The animal manure dressings should be 
Applied in February, just as growth is beginning, as then 
when washed in by rain the roots at once benefit. The 
stronger you can induce the summer growths to be the 
stronger will be the crowns next year. Perhaps you have 
too thick a body of soil over them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

While Rambler.— Kindly read our rules to correspon¬ 
dents.- R. S. Hcisch.—We cannot find the name in any 

catalogue we have.- M. —Your best plan would be to 

try the material you send on some heavy soil, planting at 
the oame time any bulbs you do not value much in it. We 

have never tried it in any way.- Meta.— You must cui 

the (irass with the scythe for some time until it gets well 
established. It must be cut whenever necessary. If well 
rolled when sown there is no need to roll it yet for somt 

time.- H. G. W. Fry.—See reply to “ W. L. Wilson ” in 

our issue of May ‘J, p. 127.— Rev. C. Gordon Wright.— Ii 
is only a curiosity and of no value. It is difficult to 

assign any cause for such a curious flower.- Fanny 

Bat r«<m. —The injury is due to the cold, unseasonable 
weather, and the trees will grow out of it when a more 
genial time comes.— D'Arcy. —You give us no idea whai 
bulbs you refer to. If you will do this, then w'e can better 

help you.- Me Be an.— Write to W. Thomson and Sons, 

LtcL, Tweed Vineyard, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B.- B. 

—Divide Iris germanica immediately after flowering.- 

C. A. W.— There is no disease. The cause is no doubt the 
severe frost which visited us in the latter days of April. 

-Anxious.—Without knowing all the circumstances it 

Is not for us to say. Your gardener ought to bo the best 
judge.—- -P . G. Mansfeld.—Xou ought to top-dresi the 
bare part with some loamy soil, wood-ashes, and rotten 
manure, sowing over it some good Cr&98-seed. You can 
always have the back numbers from the publishing office. 

- Enquirer.— Kindly read our rules to correspondents. 

——Co/ Allix.— Did you roll the Peas in the red lead? If 
you have done this and it has failed, the only thing you 
can do now is to set traps for them, that known as the 

figure four being the best.- D. /’. Moreau.— Can you 

give ui any idea about the time the advertisement ap¬ 
peared. We cannot trace it within the last few years.- 

Ramsey.— The flower you send is that of the Manetti on 
which your Marechal Niel has been grafted, as we 

suggested in our previous answer.- G. Jr. H.— The book 

is out of priDt, but you may be able to find a copy on a 

secondhand bookstall.- Vines. —We doubt very much 

if you will do any good with your Vines. Your border i 
is evidently at fault as well. You ought to have lifted 
the Vines in the early autumn. See reply to “ E. O. G.,” 

p. 144.- John Alkins.— Out of print. Your only 

chance is coming across a secondhand copy.-IP. Xcicey. 

—Your best plan will be to send a sample to some analyst. 
We have, however, little faith in any value such may | 

have.- Col. A. M. Murray.— The best thing you can do 

is to use some of the vaporisers now so common. In this 
way you can easily keep the plants free from green-fly. 


names op plants and fruits. 

Names Of plants.— C. M. S>nnes.— Cannot name 

from leaves only.- M. J. Purvis.— 2S, Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- R. C. —1, Vaccinium pennsylvam- 

cum ; 2, V. corymbosum; a, Staphylea colchica.- 

G. 31.— 1, A poor form of La?lia grandis; 2, Abides sp. 

Thanks for careful packing.- lliffe. —Cryptomeria ele* 

gans. It suffers very much in severe weather and will 

only thrive in warm districts near the sea.- 31 re. 

Emerson.— Bird Cherry (Prunus TaduB).- Catalpa.— 

Double-flowering Cherry (Prunus pseudo-Cerasus fl. pl.). 

See article in this week’s issue.- G. J. Padbury —The 

Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum).- Welle, Somerset.— 

1 and 2, Forms of Scilla hispanica (syn. 8. campanulata); 

3, Scilla nutane._ 

Catalogues received.— R. Sydenham, Tenby, 
street, Birmingham.— The Sydenham Rustic Table Deco, 
rations and List of Carnation Sundries. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society.—The usual monthly committee meeting 
of this society was held on Monday evening last at the 
Caledonian Hotel. Mr. Thomas Winter presided. Six 
uew members were elected, making fifty-one elected this 
vear. Eleven memjKrs WMerepc*t|Loil Sick Fund, i 
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Twenty minutes “does the 
trick.” In that brief period 
“ NICOTICIDE” will exterminate 
every insect foe of your choicest 
plants and flowers. Quick, sure, 
and absolutely harmless. 
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HUNTER & GOW, Liverpool. 
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•n LONDONqj 

v Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
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trade mark. Profit, in the 

SHERRSC HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

It Is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 

AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT ? 

Sold everywhere in 6d« and 1/- Tins ; and in SEALED BAGS—-7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6; 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- ; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tina. 

Full Price List oj Manures , Chemicals , and Sundries upon application . 

CLAY & SON, man^Keks. STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES AND SOIL. 

Whatever may be the diverse forms of disease 
found in Tomatoes under glass, the favourite 
method of producing them, it is but too 
evident that the nature of the soil in which 
plants are growing constitutes tho primary 
cfiuso of disease attacks when these are present. 
The attacks, which cause collapse of leaves 
first, then of plants absolutely, and is known 
us the sleeping disease, really a fungus, and 
the other fungoid form known as black spot, 
which appears on the apex of the fruits, are 
generally the product of inferior soil. It cannot 
be too well understood that Tomato plants do 
not need a great root area. We have soen 
splendid crops obtained from plants grown for 
months in S-inch pots, and standing each side 
cf a house close together near the glass. Some 
of the finest plants we have seen were in 
trebles, fiat trained, in ll-inch pots, and grow¬ 
ing and fruiting superbly. Tomato roots like 
a good firm soil or compost, the basis of which 
is turfy loam, rather stiff, two parts, and the 
other part made up of old hot-bed manure, 
wood-ashes, and soot, or, failing the two latter, 
a handful of bone-flour. Wood-ash supplies 
potash, a great essential, and the bono-flour or 
the soot phosphate. If the compost could be pre¬ 
pared and put into a heap, being now and then 
turned a couple or three months prior to using 
it, a small proportion of basic slag, at the rate 
of 1 pint per bushel of compost, may be added, 
as that is a very enduring form of phosphate. 
When composts are sweet and contain these 
manures or food essentials, Tomato plants 
grown in them seldom suffer from disease. 

As a rule, plant disoasca follow on physical 
weakness, and soils deficient of essential food 
elements conduce to such weakness. When 
plants are put out into borders not only should 
the root area l>e somewhat restricted, but it is 
well then to add wood-ashes liberally as woll as 
scot, bone flour, or basic-slag. The aim of 
the grower should be not to obtain coarse, 
luxuriant leaf and stem growth at tho first, but 
rather hard stems and leafage, as in such case 
plants usually bloom more freely, and tho 
flowers more abundantly produce pollen. 
When that is so, and it is, as wo have shown, 
all a question of culture, a slight tapping of 
the flower clusters once or twice a day suffices 
to liberate the abundant pollen and produce 
fertilisation. When sets are very free tne later 
fruits on a cluster should be clipped out, from 
six to eight fruits on a cluster Deing ample, 
and all tne finer for the thinning. Without 
exposing plants to cold draughts or currents of 
air, yet there should be ample ventilation and 
plenty of light. Water need not be given 
lavishly—that too often engenders fungoid 
diseases. When a few clusters of fruit are set 
and swelling, then a good watering with weak 
liquid manure is the best possible form of feed¬ 
ing, and twice a week is often enough. A 
hushel of any animal or bird manure in a coarse 
lug, and a peck of soot in another bag, soaked 
for twenty-four hours in 13 gallons of water, 
make capital liquid manurffT^ ™ A. 
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POTATOES. 

Those having a good supply of old tubers will 
find them of almost priceless value for tho next 
six weeks, 8s. and 9s. per six score bag being 
easily got now, the middle of May. Last -Tune 
I sold a quantity at 2s. per bag, these going 
for pigs mostly, but this season they are 
nearly five times that value. White Elephant, 
even at this date, is fetching Ss., and is really 
good for tho season, but Up-to* Date, with me, 
is by far the best, scarcely any waste, and 
Imperator is keeping well. To have good 
eatable tubers during May and June, they 
require constant handling, for if allowed to 
sprout much they get soft and flabby. The 
reason the price lias so increased is on account 
of the frost playing such havoc with the 
earliest varieties throughout the country— 
that is, where they were above ground. 
Happy are they who were not in such great 
haste to commit their seed to the ground, and 
I am happy to say I am one of them. It is to 
be feared the crop will be very poor under those 
that were cut much, and in tne worst cases it 
would have been far wiser to have rooted them 
out and replanted, but at so late a date suitable 
seed appeared very scarce around this part. 
This is likely to make new Potatoes go up in 
price as well, so tho outlook among the labour¬ 
ing classes is anything but bright as regards 
this almost indispensable vegetable, perhaps 
more in Devon than other counties, as here, 
unless the people can have them three time 9 a 
day, they are apt to think they are badly 
served. It is many years since tho early 
Potato crop suffered so much as it has done 
this spring, and probably it will tend to mako 
growers think twice before again planting such 
large breadths so early in tho New Year. M. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Ux heated pits and frames will grow these well 
after tho month of June comes in, and seed 
should be sown forthwith, placing one or two 
seeds in 3-inch pots of light soil, and standing 
in a warmth of 65 degs. or so, when in about a 
week germination will have taken place, when 
the seedlings must have a light position, with 
a thin shade from the sun, staking and pot¬ 
ting into 5-inch pots before being allowed to 
starve. In tho meantime, the structures named 
above will have been cleared of the early Pota¬ 
toes, Carrots, Radishes, and other early forced 
vegetables, and should be utilised for the 
Cucumbers. Very little preparation will be 
needed. Level tne remaining soil, and place 
under each light a wheelbarrow full of fibrous 
loam, with one quarter well-rotted manure or 
fresh horse-droppings, mixing all together, 
keeping the compost in the centre of tne bed, 
not pressing at all firmly, as, unlike its near 
relative, the Melon, the Cucumber enjoys a 
rather loose root run. Do not plant out for a 
couplo of days after getting in the soil, and 
the plants ought to be given that time after 
coming out of such warm quarters as advo¬ 
cated when firfet sown. After setting out, 
shade lightly for a few days, gradually reducing 
it until the plants withstand the full sun, 
which they will do if carefully ventilated from 
tho start. One plant to a light is sufficient for 


ordinary frames (> feet in length ; pits are often 
8 feet long, when two plants may be placed 
under evory light. Stand a large pot or pail 
of water in the sun, so that it may be warmed 
by the sun, and lightly dew the plants over¬ 
head about 3 p.m. on bright days, at the same 
time closing the frame. As soon as a couple of 
new leaves have been made, nip out the point 
of tho plant, and keep resulting laterals pegged 
down clear of the glass, pinching again when 
within (i inches of the frame-work, and stop¬ 
ping all sub-laterals at one joint above the 
fruit. It should have been mentioned that a 
couple or oven three bines may bo taken up, 
also down, the pit or frame, so as to got tho 
space covered as quickly as possible. In a 
month from planting fruit should be forth¬ 
coming, which, when large enough, ought to 
be cut and placed in shallow water in a cool 
store or fruit room, thus encouraging the plant 
to grow and not waste its energy on fruits 
already tit for consumption. East Devon. 


Runner Beans.— It is an excellent plan 
invariably to sow a few dozen of small pots 
with one Runner Bean each, so as to ensure the 
possession of good plants should late frosts or 
slugs or other troubles injure or destroy any of 
the first sowing of plants. Even if not so 
wanted the plants can be turned out of the 
pots to form a special row in the open ground. 
It is raro that in any garden too many of these 
excellent Beans are produced. If it He difficult 
to furnish stakes to a row, a cheap method of 
furnishing supports is to fix stout, upright 
stakes in the ground at each end of a row and 
to fix others 8 feet apart along tho row, then 
to tie from top to top of these uprights a piece 
of stout cord as tight as possible. From this 
can be tied to hang down a few inches apart 
long pieces of soft string, and if each piece be 
loosely tied round tho stem of each plant 
below the leaves these strings will become 
capital supports and be very cheap. To havo 
strong rows before sowing open trenches 20 
inches wide and as deep, bury in plenty of 
manure, and, as the season advances, water 
freely.—I). 

Seakale. — Where root cuttings were 
planted for the production of strong roots and 
crowns for forcing next winter, no time should 
be last in going over them and thinning out 
tho small crowns that have been formed. 
There may be of these two, three, or four even 
on the top of a root cutting. With a small 
sharp knife remove all but one, the strongest, 
as it is best to have eventually one good crown 
only rather than two or three smaller ones. 
Tho soil will bo all the better if well hoed, not 
only to destroy young weeds, but also to 
aerate and sweeten it, for frequent hoeings do 
great good in this way to crops. Later, as tho 
leafage of Seakale is large, the entire surface 
of the ground is covered by it, and hoeing is 
then no longer possible. In the earlier stages 
of growth a light dressing of coarse salt hoed 
in does good if the weather be dry. A little 
later a thin sprinkling of nitrate of soda may 
be added. Provided the gjppu.nd has been 
deeply worked and well triafiured, very lino 

crowns sHcjukl rwul^p.QF fLLINOIS AT 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FRITILLARIA MELEAGRI8 ALBA AND 
MOSSY SAXIFRAGE. 
Fritillaria meleagris alba is one of the 
loveliest of spring flowers, whether planted in 


THE WALLFLOWER. 

There are certain flowers of which it may be 
said they are always with us. Of such flowers 
none have better claim to this position than 
have Wallflowers. They may he common, hut to 
the mass of flower lovers they are delightful, 
and secure the warmest atfection. Wallflowers 
make no claim to brilliancy. There are 


The white Fritillary (F. Mt'leagris alba) and Mossy Saxifrage in a Yorkshire garden. 

Evelyn Whitehead, Brighton Grove. 


From a photograph by 


the Grass, or^as illustrated, in a bed of Mossy amongst them no striking or gorgeous hues, 

»ot of a yet they remain, and, doubtless, will for all 


Saxifrage. These are growing at the foot 
rockery close to the water, though raised well 
above water level. This damp situation seems 
to suit them well, and they increase yearly. 
The Saxifrage begins 
flowering before the 
Fritillaria is over, and 
goes on for some time 
ufter. S. Rhei, with 
its various coloured 
pink flowers, and the 
white S. Wallacei are 
the groundwork to 
this group. They not 
only look well together, 
but the Saxifrages 
keep the bulbs cool 
during the summer. 

E. Whitehead. 


time prove favourites. It may bo that some of 
this favouritism is due to sentiment. Wall¬ 
flowers are old-fashioned, in so far that they 


especially—rich colour is rarely associated 
with flavour, whilst that element and a russet 
coat commonly go together. We find little 
perfume amongst flowers of gorgeous hue, 
whilst the dull-coloured Wallflower, Violet, 
Pink, Glove, and Mignonette emit ijerfurne 
abundantly. 

Thanks to some of our continental brethren, 
who cater for our floral wants so largely, 
much has been done to improve 
colouration and si/e of flower in 
Wallflowers, and now we can have 
in our gardens, all progeny of our 
native Cheiranthus Chein, some 
half-dozen or mere of distinct vari¬ 
eties. Of these none are more 
favoured than is the rich hued 
Blood-red, so-called, the variety 
which has so long been the fa¬ 
vourite of the London market 
grower, and of the public. Various 
selections have been made from 
time to time from the stock, but 
none excel the true market strain. 
A fine companion variety is the 
Tall or < iiant yellow, which, when 
well grown, is fine for cutting, 
although for market bunching 
there seems to be little or no de¬ 
mand for yellow Wallflowers. A 
very distinct form for massing is 
the well-known Belvoir Yellow, 
so-called, though also often known 
as Tom Thumb Yellow'. As the 
average height does not exceed 
tt inches, the flowers are not suited 
for cutting or bunching. A-very 
charming Wallflower without 
doubt is the pretty pale j’ellow 
variety known amongst other 
appellations as Lemon qiueen. 
This has flowers of a soft prim 
rose hue, and comes very true. So 
also does the purplish variety 
known as Purple Queen, a very 
striking one, one that has been in 
evidence a long time in mixture, but is 
now definitely set and comes true. There 
are other selections that have partioolours 
in the flowers, all very pretty, but generally 
reminding us of the Wallflowers of fifty 


THE BURNING 
BUSH 

(DlCTAMNUS FRAXIN- 
ELLA). 

A favourite old plant, 
worthy of a place in 
every garden. Itgrows 
about 2 feet high, the 
erect stems forming 
dense tufts. The 
flowers are large, pale 
purple, pencilled w'ith 
darker lines, and are 
borne in racemes in 
June and July. There 
is a white flowered 
variety. It succeeds 
best in a light dry 
soil, in partially shaded 
borders. It is propa¬ 
gated by seeds sown 
as soon as ripe, or by 
means of its fleshy 
roots, which, if cut into pieces in the 
will strike freely and form good plants muc: 
quicker than seedlings. It is a proverbially 
slow-growing plant in mast gardens, though 
more free in some warm, chalky soils. Native 
of the Taurian aiysUX^aucasian Mqpntains. 


Group of the Burning Bush (Dictamuus) in a Hampshire garden. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 
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an/sUX^aucasian Moam 

Google 


have been with us ever since we had gardens, 
and they were the fond favourites of our 
ancestors. Wallflowers have a perfume so 
rich, so delicious, that no other flower we grow 
in gardens excels them in this respect. Even 
with some of our fruits—Apples and Pear^ 


years ago. A 6pecial note is, however, 
merited by the Early Paris or annual variety, 
which blooms freely from a spring sowii g 
throughout the late summer and autumn. But 
we like in the early soring. 

It is their season, and treated as biennials, being 
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raised from seed sown in May in the open 
ground, it is easy to have a garden very gay 
and deliciously perfumed with them in April 
and May. They do not require a rich or reten¬ 
tive soil. Rather a soil ot moderate quality, 
fairly porous, and where there are ample light 
and air, suits them best. A. D. 


ASTILBE CHINENSIS VAll. DAVIDI. 

We believe this remarkable plant, which is one 
of the good things the Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., Chelsea, have, through their collector, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, introduced to this country 
from central China, is to be distributed to the 
public in the autumn ensuing. We speak of 
it as remarkable; indeed, it is well nigh 
unique, because it is from every point of view 
so entirely distinct from all else in the genus. 
In the typical form of A. chinensis, as raised 
from seeds, we get flowers of a varying degree 
or shade of pink, but we have in the above a 
colour entirely new to our gardens, and there¬ 
fore capable of creating a rare picture in the 
landscape, even by contrast with other members 
of the race. Happily, this new perennial, the 
perfect hardiness of which is already assured, 
is possessed of great vigour and a stature at 
flowering time equal to at least 6 feet as we 
already know the plant. Indeed, in its vigour 
of growth and great freedom of flowering this 
handsome kind promises to be the equal of any 
other species now grown in British gardens. 
The plant will succeed in any moist, loamy 
soil in any part of the country. We say moist 
soil, because it is in this particular way that 
the fine stature is attained. In short, all the 
family are especially fond of a moist as well as 
deep and rich soil. One thing of importance 
has already been proved by the Messrs. Veitch 
—viz., the plant is a free seeder, seedlings 
having already l>een raised from seeds saved in 
this country. All this is distinctly encouraging, 
inasmuch as in this way the plant will soon 
become plentiful, while, secondly, by reason of 
its free seeding some interesting intermediate 
or cross-bred kinds will soon result. In this 
way our gardens will be enriched in a two-fold 
manner. The colour is not easy to describe, 
but, broadly, wo may refer to it as of a reddish- 
purple tone and very striking. The nearest 
approach in colour is the Lythrum, perhaps, or 
between this and Liatris, though brighter than 
these. The radical leafage is rather out¬ 
spreading and sparse, tho flower stems rising 
in considerable numbers from the root-stock 
and forming a nearly pyramidal outline when 
in flower. On the lawn, where the plant could 
be grouped in a free way, this handsome 
perennial will indeed prove quite a feature; 
indeed, it may be said to be the greatest 
acquisition to good perennials for many' years 
past. _ 

Notes and replies. 

Danger of not potting seedlings. — Last 
February the gardener sowed some settle ot Abutilon, 
Kteinur, Verbena, Pansy, etc., in shallow boxes, and most 
. ire)e«*ly has left them in the same boxes ever since, 
dthout pricking them off into others. They were in a 
.rreenhorwe all March, and middle of April they were 
in cold-frames. When I found what had been 

ie, and asked about it, he told me the plants would 
flower all the same, but not eo well as if they had been 
pricked off. They look very overcrowded now, and he 
intends leaving them where they are for a week, and then 
putting them out into their final flowering places. Will 
'hey really flower, I wonder? I should he much obliged if 
\oo would tell me what I can expect, and if it would l»e 
. >od to prick them off into larger boxes for a bit, and 
ielay the final planting out, or put them out as soon as 
the weather is settled?—M. U. 

[The plants, with the exception of the Pansies, ought 
to have be. n potted off singly as soon as they could )>e 
LandJed. We fear they will not do much good now, as 
they must be very drawn, with the roots all matted 

gether. Of course, they may bloom, but very sparingly. 
You can prick the Pansies out to get strong for planting 
in the autumn. I 

Lifting Daffodils.—I have a great quantity of 
named Daffodils, which I shall have to take up in a few 
weeks to replace them with summer bedding plants. Will 
' OU kindly Inform me what is the best way to deal with 
i.hem? Should they be laid In the ground or dried?— 

JOB* St. 8. WILl'KRS. 

[Seeing you are compelled to lift your Daffo¬ 
dils, you ought to leave them as long as you 
can. Lift them very carefully and plant them 
in the soil again in some re.serve spot in the 
garden, leaving them thus until the foliage has 
ripened off, when they may bo taken up, 
cleaned, and dried for a time, planting again 
early in the autumn. It would have helped us 
had you given the names of the kinds you aro 

dealing ^ GOO<^lC 



Early - flowering Tulips. — Among 
several thousands of Tulips planted last 
autumn to create a display in the flowor 
garden, tho following varieties have sufforod 
but little from the recent inclement weather. 
The first is the old but beautiful flame-coloured 
Duchess de Parma, very rich in its scarlet and 
yellow flaked petals. Chrysolora has been, and 


Astilbe chinensis var. Davidi. From a photograph by G. A. Champion, 


still is, glorious, its fine, bold, golden-yellow 
showing with telling effect against Colour 
Ponceau, Rose Gris de Lin, and the lovely 
crimson Bacchus. Yellow Prince is very good, | 
bub not a pure yellow, as tho petals are 
slightly sufiused with light red, neither is it so 
tall as Chrysolora, but it makes a good bed at 
the sides or either end of the garden. Royal 
Standard is pretty in its red and white mark¬ 


ings, and LTmmaculee is a fine pure white 
variety, and equal to Duchess de Parma in 
height. Cottage Maid needs no commendation 
from me, as it is an universal favourite and 
makes a charming bed. In point of earliness, 
the blooms of Chrysolora were the first to open, 
but with regard to the others there was bub 
little difference. It is, of course, rather a 
costly affair to grow 
Tulips in this way, 
but when the question 
of expense is a second¬ 
ary consideration, no 
finer effect can be pro¬ 
duced with any other 
flower at this time of 
year.—A. W. 

Tufted Pansy 
Isolde. —In Water- 
low Park, as the Dutch 
bulbs and other spring 
flowers get paSt their 
best, they are uprooted 
and supplanted by 
other subjects. For 
some years now there 
has been a tendency to 
use the Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, and on the present 
occasion there are seve¬ 
ral very excellent sorts 
in the selection, and 
some of them are quite 
typical of whata Tufted 
Pansy should bo. The 
plants are sturdy, 
short - jointed, and 
tufted, and they are 
also freely flowered, 
and the blooms are of 
good colour. I never 
remember having seen 
tho variety under no¬ 
tice in Waterlow Park 
before the present sea¬ 
son, and was much 
surprised to find it 
had been deemed wor¬ 
thy of inclusion in the 
list of good tufted 
sorts. The blooms aro 
very large, of splendid 
form, rayless, and the 
colour bright yellow, 
deepening in colour 
towards the centre. 
Exception, however, 
must be taken to the 
habit, which is most 
unsatisfactory. At the 
time of writing, tho 
plants are the picture 
of health, and those 
who know little or 
nothing about this 
variety may be pleased 
to see plants of robust 
growth at this early 
season. They may seem 
to 1)6 all right now, 
but as the flowering 
season advances, the 
plants become very 
coarse and unruly in 
their habit of growth. 
A few years ago, when 
Isolde was first dis¬ 
tributed, this variety 
was grown alongside 
other yellow sorts in 
my collection, and al¬ 
though the blooms 
from a florist’s and 
exhibitor's point of 
view were all that ono 
could wish for, tho 
plant had such an un¬ 
wieldy style of growth 
that it was not grown a second year. 
Tufted Pansies aro not wanted for exhibition, 
but for our garden*, and unless they are of 
a dwarf, tufted habit they are useless. There 
are now so many excellent yellow rayless sorts 
that no excuse can be offered for growing 
Isoldc—n. B. C'- o ri g I n a I from 

Filling flower-beds.-1 have low admircjl_the 
excelieiit-.Jseries of hinto jon haV0_£iyen fra® time to 
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time to amateurs with regard to setting out their gardens. 
1 enclose rough sketch of the garden of which I have 
recently taken possession, and should be glad if you would 
advise ineas to the best arrangement of same with a view 
to having as many flowers as possible all the year round, 
particularly the portions round the front and side of the 
house, which not only have a north and east aspect 
respectively, but are shaded by one or two tall trees, and 
in the case of the side by my own house and the one 
adjoining, and w’hicb is about 8 yards long by 2 yards 
w ide. Will you, therefore, kindly advise me the best, and 
at the same time cheapest, plants to All up this large plot? 
—Doronicim. 

[You give us no idea as to soil, size of beds, 
etc. Your best plan will be to fill with the 
ordinary class of summer-flowering plants, like 
Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Pyrethrum, including 
also Stocks, Asters, and other annuals, all of 
which can be had at a cheap rate. In the 
autumn you could plant hardy things, includ¬ 
ing bulbs, which would give little trouble, 
and at the same time prove very effective 
from early spring to late autumn. \Ve do not 
reply to queries by post. See reply to 
“ C. M. VV.,” on this page.] 

Incarvlllea Delavayi.— I’Jeaae tell me how to 
treat seedling Incarvillea Delavayi? I raised them last 
year. They are now breaking up nice and strong in the 
box. 1 should like to make a small bed of them. What 
aspect? Do they bloom three years from lime of sowing? 
Must I prepare the bed in any way ?—B. 

[This fine plant is by no means fastidious as 
to aspect, though we would not plant in a 
northerly one. Any good, open position, with soil 
deep, light, rich, and fairly sandy, will suit it. 
A good depth must be given, as the plant is a 
decidedly tap-rooting subject; indeed, not 
unlike the Dock. Plant in a richly-prepared 
bed at once, keeping the crown about 1 inch 
below the surface. Some of the strongest 
should flower at three years old. In planting 
keep the root straight down and not doubled 
up and the plants 9 inches asunder. ] 

Planting flower-beds.— Could you assist me 
with your advice as to planting some flower-beds which I 
have lately had filled annually with bedaing-out plants 
(Geraniums, etc.) but have got rather tired of the 
monotony of them, and the bareness of the beds in winter. 
I enclose a rough plan of the beds. I only wish to alter the 
planting of the three centre beds at first, and only want to 
use hardy perennial* and bulbs The centre bed (No. 2) 
I suggest b ordering with Saxifraga airopurpurea and 
planting with Narcis-us Campernelle, Antheinis tinctoria, 
and tUillardias. How will this do? Tne other two beds 
already have a border of Cerasoium tomentosum, but I am 
undecided what to have for the rest. 1 do not want any 
tall-growing plants—that is, not over 18 inches or 2 feet— 
and 1 do not want more than three or four kinds at the 
most. 1 thought of Tulips, scarlet in one and scarlet and 
yellow in 'he other, to commence with. Would Erica 
cornea do for one thing? But what to associate with it? 
The beds are fa>rly sheltered from the east and north, but 
exposed t" the west and north-west, and get a fair amount 
of sun during the summer.— C. M. W. 

[The plants you mention are the best for 
borders and groups in shrubberies, but the 
beds in choice positions as you show should 
be filled with the best Tea Roses, the best 
Monthlies, groups of self-coloured Carnations 
planted in autumn—the earlier the better if 
your soil is cold, surfacing tho beds where bare 
with Tufted Pansies. Any gaps which remain 
at end of May fill with Heliotropes, choice 
annuals like Rhodanthe, and any plants of good 
colour you may prefer.—E d ] 

The Starflower (Triteleia uni flora).— 
Tni- beautiful ami hardy South American 
bulb »u* piano has been making a brave show 
in the rock garden during the past few 7 weeks, 
its pretty flowers associaoing with and assisting 
to create a display thereon with such subjects 
as the alpine Auriculas, Wallflowers, Aubrie- 
tias in variety, the single and double white 
Arabia, yellow Alyssum, Waldsteinia trifolia, 
Primula Sieboldi, and others. The recent 
spell of frosty weather, accompanied as it was 
with biting, north-easterly winds, has not 
affected oither flow'ersor foliage in the slightest 
degree. The plant requires to be grown in 
good-sized clumps to be effective, and not less 
than from twelve to eighteen bulbs should be 
planted together where required to bloom. As 
the bulbs can be had at a cheap rate no 
one need be deterred from planting them in a 
liberal manner, and once planted they may 
remain undisturbed for several seasons. In 
addition to the value of the Triteleia for em¬ 
bellishing the rock garden, it is also valuable 
for brightening up the margins of herbaceous 
borders and shrub beds and also succeeds re¬ 
markably well in suitable positions in the wild 
garden if a shovelful or two of nice friable 
fcnil is placed underand around the bulbs at the 
time of planting. In the latter instance good 
sized colonies mav^-bp formed, and when in 
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bloom tho white flow 7 ers, with just a slight 
suffusion of pale blue in each petal, are then 
very effective and at once arrest attention.— 
A. W. _ 

ROSES. 


ROSE CUTTINGS FROM FORCED 
PLANTS. 

Now is the time to insert cuttings of the fine 
growths from which blossoms have been culled. 
The stronger the wood and healthier the foliage, 
the better the plants obtained. It is useless to 
put in as cuttings little thin twiggy wood, 
thinking thereby one is going to obtain fine, 
strong own-root plants. Such wood will root 
readily, but be lacking in vigour, the looted 
cuttings merely dragging on an existence. 
This is why so many have failed with own root 
Roses. Given fine, strong, healthy wood of all 
the Tea scented and kindred tribes, there is no 
trouble whatever in turning out a batch of 
really vigorous plants, but it is us well to keep 
such"plants in their pots until April and May, 
unless they are strong enough to plant out 
before August. A well-prepared hotbed is a 
good place for striking, but it is essential 
a regular heat be maintained, so that in 
making up the bed some leaves should be 
mixed with the stable-manure, as this tends to 
maintain a more even heat. The bottom-heat 
should be 60 degs., and the top 10 dogs. less. 

In making the cuttings be careiul to cut 
them clean at tho base. I usually retain two 
leaf-stalks, with leaves attached. Insert around 
the side of large CO pots, and invert a thumb- 
pot anil place on top of cutting-pot in order to 
keep the foliage from becoming injured. Pits 
heated with hot-water pipes do well for pro 
pagating Roses from cuttings. Put some slates 
on the pipes, and plunge the cuttings in some 
leaves and stand on the slates. Of course, the 
light will be kept on and shaded from bright 
sun. The after treatment will bo on same 
lines as other rooted cuttings, but I shall allude 
more fully to this matter in a subsequent 
number. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose leaves injured.—Will you kindly tell me 
why the leaves of pot-Rose Emperor, grown in cold-house, 
are marked with brown spots, as j ou will see in the leaves 
I am forwarding? Other dark crimson Roses',were marked 
in the same way.— Zax. 

[Evidently due to the cold, unseasonable weather we 
have had, or it may he that the leaves have been attacked 
by mildew, which would also cause the brown markings 
on those leaves you send. Tfcia is the more likely cause, 
as jou have evidently been using some insecticide.] 

Rose Comtesse Pestetlcs Hamilton.—1 

question whether M. Nabonnand has produced a more 
lovely tinted Rose than the above. The more I see of it 
the more do I admire the variety. The coppery tint which 
suffuses the centre of the somewhat flat flowers has a 
charming effect. From a garden point of view this Rose 
would probably stand very high, whereas exhibitors 
would simply scorn It. It is a splendid grower, and, alto¬ 
gether, a very worthy Rose.— Rosa. 

Injury to Roses.—I would be glad to know what 
disea e or insect has attacked my dwarf Roses ? Oo 
pruning I found quantities like enclosed, both on Teas 
and H.P.’a., the bark of the Rose having seemingly been 
eaten away.— Priorv. 

[Wo believe the growths have been injured 
by a bad attack of mildew last season. Fre¬ 
quently, when this troublesome scourge is 
allowed to increase unchecked upon the foliage 
the bark becomes affected. It is just possible 
overdosing with artificial manure is responsible. 
You cannot do better than cut such injured 
growths away, and if you are troubled with 
mildew this season try dusting leaves and 
branches with flowers of sulphur and lime 
(slaked), two parts of the former with one of 
the latter. A dressing of slaked lime and soot 
upon the soil around the plants would be 
highly beneficial, and would tend to prevent 
such an occurrence again.] 

Rose Pharisiier (H.T.).— This is one of 
those long-budded, stiff-stemmed Roses that 
never fail to please. It has the splendid deep 
bud of Killarney; if anything, it is even 
deeper, but the colour reminds me much of 
that of Anna Ollivier. One bud I measured 
was quite 2^ inches deep, and this was pro¬ 
duced on a stem nearly 3 feet in length. 
Whether this is its usual characteristic 1 am 
unable to say, as I have not yet tried the 
variety outdoors, but I believe it will prove to 
1 bo one of the best of the introductions of 1901. 


It is from a comparatively new miser, Herr 
Hinner, of Trier. I imagine florists and all 
who have largo demands for cut bloom will 
want this Rose, because, although thin, the 
flower seems to possess remarkable staying 
powers. It is said to be a seedling from Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, but apparently it possesses a 
better constitution.— Rosa. 

Two beautiful golden Roses for 
under glass —The more I see of Mme. 
Ravary and Billiard and Barit?, the more I 
admire them. They are, without doubt, two 
grand introductions, and it will be some time 
ere they are superseded. Yet there is noth¬ 
ing of the show bloom about them—which is, 
perhaps, a good thing. Both are splendid 
growers, tho former oi the dwarf style, and 
latter semi-climbing. As a standard, Mme. 
Ravaiy is superb, with its fine spreading head 
of stiff growths and the rich golden- 3 ’ellow 
buds and blossoms. It possesses a sweet tea¬ 
like fragrance, very perceptible under glass. 
Billiard and Bor re would doubtless make a 
grand headed standard for pots, but it is also 
good as a pillar Rose for pillar or conservatory. 
—Rosa. 

Rambler Rose Queen Alexandra - 

All who desire a fast-growing contrast to 
Crimson Rambler should possess the above 
lovely variety. The flowers are little more 
than single, although in many blossoms there 
are two rows of petals, but the wondrously 
profuse budded corymbs are most attractive, 
and its delightful rose-pink colour sure to 
please. A well-established plant of this Rose 
must be a beautiful sight if allowed to grow 
freely and plenty of new wood encouraged. It 
will run Euphrosyne rather hard, but there is 
quite sufficient difference between the two. 
Queen Alexandra was raised from the single 
1‘olyantha Rose crossed with Crimson Rambler, 
and it shows the possibilities of the hybridist’s 
art in improving our various old kinds. How 
pretty the two—I mean Queen Alexandra ami 
Polyantha—would look when allowed to mingle 
together as bushes.— Rosa. 

Rose Marie Croibier (H.T.). —The 

colour of Mrs. VV. J. Grant and the shape, 
vigour, and free habit of Caroline Testout 
would most suitably describe the above 
novelty, one of the best of last season. VVe 
all know the splendid characteristics of its 
parent, Caroline Testout, one of tho earliest 
and certainly one of the latest to bloom. No 
garden, not even the smallest, should be with¬ 
out this Rose, whether in groups or as a single 
specimen. A very interesting feature would 
be companion beds of the type Caroline Testout, 
Admiral Dewey, a white sport of the latter, 
and very good it is too, and the highly- 
coloured Rose under notice. 1 am inclined to 
think Rose gardens of the future will be 
fashioned on these lines, each distinct type and 
its descendants being grouped near each other. 
Nothing would tend to show the remarkable 
advance made in the Rose world more than 
this. For instance, a long border of all the 
grand kinds emanating from that Prince of 
Iioses, Jules Margottin, another border of tho 
yet unbeaten General Jacqueminot and its 
descendants, and I might name several others : 
but I cannot omit Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
for surely this Rose and its descendants, 
directly or indirectly, would almost fill a 
garden of fair size, and w'ould surely include 
that superb novelty Mildred Grant. I would 
rather see new Roses of the Caroline Testout 
type than those of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
although from both we miss tho exquisite 
rose fragrance of the Hybrid Perpetuals ; but, 
after all, constitution is the main thing to look 
after. It is no use giving us novelties that 
will not grow, however superb their individual 
blooms.— Rosa. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Floxcer Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden orar.yqf its contents, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winners this week are: 1, Miss 
Sophie M. Wallace. Ardnamora, Lough Eske, 
Co. Donegal, for Rhododendron campy locar- 
pum. 2, Miss E. Whitehead, Deighton Grove, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CINERARIA STELLATA. 

Star Cinerarias have, since their recent 
introduction to trade catalogues, become 
deservedly popular with the flower-loving 
public, since they afford a pleasing change 
from the showy but rather stiff florists' Cine¬ 
raria to which we have been accustomed for 
so many years, and which has now reached 


flowers for indoor decoration that this now race 
of Cinerarias excels, as their tall stems and 
pretty, informal flowers render them especially 
adapted for the adornment of the room, for 
I which the old form, on account of its short 
stems, is comparatively useless. Cineraria 
stellata was raised by crossing C. multiflora 
and C. cruenta with varieties of the florists’ 
Cineraria, the resulting hybrids being crossed 
again and again before the desired type was 
obtained, the points aimed at being freedom of 


PREPARING PLANTS FOR WINTER 

BLOOMING. 

It is the early preparation that determinas 
very often what kind of a display one may 
expect. Not a few people commence to think 
of flowers for the winter a9 autumn is approach¬ 
ing, and thus miss many plants that, given 
earlier attention, would have made their house 
gay. Cold-frames are in numerous instances, 
after the summer bedding plants have been 



The Star Cineraria (Cineraria stellata). 


such a high state of perfection in its large, blooming, small, star-shaped flowers, and dis- 
roanded blossoms. The two sections associate tinct colours. Many hue9 are now represented, 
well together, the tall-growing Cineraria stel- among these being pure white, purple-blue, 
Uta, which often attains a height of between French-grey, light crimson, mauve-pink, and 
*1 leet and 4 feet, with its large, loose heads of pink-tipped white. This new form of Cineraria 
ST.all starry flowers forming a pleasing contrast is of the easiest culture, being raised from seed 
to plants of tho dwarfer florists’ strain, with like the florists’section. For very large speci- 
their display of highly-coloured, closely-set, mens, 9-inch or even 10-inch pots nro advisable, 
rounded Dlooms. For ordinary conservatory but pretty plants with good heads of bloom 
decoration the Star Cinerarias are superior to may be produced in pots even as small a9 
tho florists’ type, as they lend themselves more 3 inches in diameter. These will come in very 
readily to staging with fairly tall-growing sub- useful for filling vases, etc., in the house, 
jects. It is, nowever, in tbe^provision of^cut- S. W. F. 
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put out, left idle for the remainder of the 
season, but where plants are desired for winter 
flowering this should not obtain. In two sub¬ 
jects, known to everyone, we have plants 
capable of producing much beauty and sweet¬ 
ness for the dull days of the year. I refer to 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Heliotropes, and no 
more fitting opportunity for preparing them 
can be found than the present Young plants 
secured now, potted off in old loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little bone-meal and sand added, 
using GO's in which 1 t4! f potthem, will afford 
plenty yf j^loom in a-wiirm-house for. j^hristnaa^. 
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The chief points to he home in mind are 
t hat they are not allowed to flower before 
October, and that they aro given sufficient 
room in tho frames these next few months, 
as will aid them in ripening their wood. 
Plants thus treated will burst into bloom 
soon after being brought into the house. 
Bright, too, aro the berried Solan urns, and 
young plants potted on now and not per¬ 
mitted to sutler from want of water in the 
summer will add to the charm of a house, 
and come in useful in November and Decem- 
ber. One must not, however, let them get dry 
whilst in the frames, otherwise tho young 
berries will drop. Associated with winter 
flowering plants, we cannot overlook favourites 
like Primulas and Cinerarias, and there is 
yet plenty of time boforo us to secure young 
plants and grow them on with this end in 
view’. With regard to these, whilst many make 
a good start, some end in disappointment, and 
this is the result of inattention to details in 
the summer. A cool, light, airy frame should 
bo found for them ; plants should stand clear 
of each other, so as to prevent their being 
“ drawn ” or the foliage bruised. Then, again, 
they must be frequently watered and syringed 
overhead in the evenings, which goes a long 
way towards keoping them in good condition. 
The plants I have mentionc*d are easily 
managed, yet are not always given that pro¬ 
minence for winter flowering they deserve. 

Lkaih’rmt. 


NOTES ON GREENHOUSE ASPARAGUS. 
With reference to tho article of May ‘2nd, 
j). 110, on the “Select kinds of greenhouse 
Asparagus,” it may be of interest to say that 
Asparagus detlexus lias proved horo n hardy 
and ornamental climber. It has been growing 
for some years in a pot trained up the north 
wall of a glass porch without any heat or pro¬ 
tection from frost. It has now reached the 
roof, and is an ornament at all seasons, with its 
tiny white flowers and red berries. It was 
recommended as being tho only climbing 
Asparagus that would bear frost, and, so far, 
it has fully justified its reputation. Having no 
proper greenhouse, Asparagus Sprengeri has 
not yet been tried, but A. plumosus has proved 
to bo a window plant that will survive consider¬ 
able neglect and ill-usage. It has been growing 
for years in a room wdiere gas is burnt all 
through the long winter evenings, and the 
plant is only removed to the middle of the 
room when the fire goes out. It might be 
called (or rather miscalled) “tho Parlour 
Fern !’’ as the Aspidistra is named “ the Parlour 
I‘aim Possibly A. Sprengeri would flourish 
as well or better under these trying conditions. 
My experience, in years past, of Smilax 
(A. medeoloides) is that it requires more heat 
than A. plumosus to grow i& satisfactorily. 1 
believe it will only flourish in a temporate 
houso in company with Ficus repens, although 
that loves more shade and moisture than tlie 
Smilax. Can any of your readers give some 
information about Asparagus verticillatus 
from the Caucasus, mentioned years ago by 
Mr. Robinson as growing in the open ground 
in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris '! Perhaps it 
has been superseded by the varieties of South 
African Asparagus, us I cannot remember 
having seen it in any dealer’s catalogue. 

Surrey. Fim uorr. 


PLANTS FOR A GREENHOUSE WITH¬ 
OUT ANY HEAT. 

It maybe of interest to some of your readers to 
learn that on tho same north w’ail of the glass 
porch w’here Asparagus defloxus is growing 
(see above) both red and white Lvpagerias 
flourish and flower well. They seem to suffer 
less from cold than from heat und drought. 
The first red Lapageria that was planted, after 
growing nearly to the roof, died in the hot, dry 
summers of 1898-99, owing to insufficient water 
being given. The present plants, growing 
apace at this season, aro watered and syringed 
daily in dry weather. They certainly enjoy 
the north aspect, as does also a Japanese 
Camellia trained up the same wall. Tho white 
Passion-flower Constance Elliot and the old 
blue one are planted next the glass and grow 
all over tho roof. The New Zealand Clematis 
(C. indivisa) has b^en twice planted, but did 
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not live. Probablj’ being a winter-flowering 
plant it needs more sun than the northern 
aspect would afford it. Thero was also a fine 
plaut of Cobaa scuudens variegaUi up to the 
roof. This, unfortunately, died after the hot 
summers owing to neglect in watering. The 
porch is *20 feet long by 8 feet wide, built like 
a lean-to greenhouse against the wall of the 
house, so that there is a good deal of space for 
climbing plants. Fircroft. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Malmaison Carnations.—I have got some very 
fine MalmaiHons In splendid bloom and bud, but the 
plants being two years old are lejigy, in some of them 
there being a spare of 9 inches or lu inches of bare stalk 
before the leaves begin. After (lowering ought I to take 
cuttings and then cut back the old plant very severely ? 
1( so, will the old plant probably (lower next year?— 
TR KVF.SC AN. 

[The plants will certainly not bloom next 
year if you severely cut them back. If you 
desire dwarf plants to flower each year, your 
best and, indeed, only w'ay after flowering is 
over is to layer the best "pieces of Grass at 
once. You had best do this under cold-frame 
protection, unless the Malmaisons in your dis¬ 
trict are sufficiently robust without it By 
layering these portions at onco you will obtain 
good dwarf plants, and this will servo you two 
years. At the same time you could strip off 
with a heel any smallor piecos not large enough 
for layering, and insert as cuttings for succes- 
sional flowering. You may, if you wish ouly 
for a few plants, layer the old stem which you 
refer to as “leggy’’ instead of the young 
pieces. In this way you would obtain all the 
bulk of the present flowering plant on a stem 
that you may reduce at will. In doing this 
latter you have to remember tho ago of the 
wood, and make your incised cut as clean as 
possiblo w’hile extending it quito into the next 
joint from where you open. It is important, 
too, that the nib or point of entry bo cleanly 
and well cut —be., starting just below a j^int, 
make your cut so deep that the knife is buried 
in the centre of tho stem. Next to this in 
importance is that the cut must be kept quito 
open.] 

Growing the yellow-flowered Paris Daisy. 
—1 enclose specimen of a bought in a florist's ahop. 

Can you tell me what it is, ami what is the way of grow¬ 
ing i(, eo to have plenty of cut bloom in the spring? 
Whether seed would he beat-ToKyrAY. 

[The enclosed flower is Chrysanthemum 
frutescens Etoile d’Or—a yellow-flowered form 
of the Paris Daisy or Marguerite. Seeds can¬ 
not be depended upon, but it can be readily 
struck from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots at any time during the spring and 
summer months. For spring flowering those 
should be potted off when struck, and shifted 
into larger pots as they gain strength 
Throughout the summer the)' must be stood 
on a hard bottom out-of-doors, and carefully 
attended to in tho mattar of water. The young 
shoots, too, should have their points pinched 
out occasionally in order to induce a bushy 
habit of growth. In this way the plants will 
bo by the autumn neat little bushes in pots 

inches or 6 inches in diameter, and if 
wintered in a light position in the greenhouse 
they will with the return of spring yield a 
wealth of blossoms. An occasional dose of 
liquid manure will serve to prolong the flower¬ 
ing season. Another Daisy-liko plant that can 
be recommended for flowering under exactly 
similar conditions is the South African 
Agathici cu-lestis, whose florets are of a 
pleasing shade of pale blue; indeed, ib is 
popularly known as the blue Marguerite.] 

Spiraeas failing to flower.— Can you tell me 
how the Spii:«*i9 are grown that are on sale in the spring? 
I have some old plants which 1 lifted from the garden, 
where they had been for two years. There is hardly any 
(lower on. I started them in cold-frame, under Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and then brought them on in a moderately-heated 
house. — ToRyi'AY. 

[No fault can bo found with your treatment 
of the Spinvas, the cause of your non success 
being that your plants were too weak to flower. 
Spinvas need very liberal treatment in order to 
encourage the formation of large, plump crowns, 
which can alone be depended upon to yield a 
good display of blossoms. In Holland, where 
nearly all our Spiraeas are grown, they are at 
the planting season divided up into pieces con¬ 
taining three or four crowns. The soil is of a 
moist, sandy nature, which occurs so frequently 
in Holland, and which suits tho Spinvas 


exactly. Given two years of this treatment, 
they attain a saleable .size. To keep over the 
old plants in a satisfactory manner, a spot 
should be solectod whore tho ground is always 
fairly moist yet fully exposed to the sun. This 
must be well dug and manured previously to 
planting the Spinvas, that after flowering must 
be kept under cover till the frosts are past. 
Then they must be allowed a couple of years 
to thoroughly establish themselves before they 
are again potted, and even then they are at a 
disadvantage compared with the Dutch clumps, 
as, being in full foliage when they are planted, 
it is impossible to divide them, and, conse¬ 
quently, many of these old plants have too 
many crowns of at least medium vigour, 
instead of a less number of very strong 
ones. Considering the cheap 'rate at which 
imported Spinva clumps can bo purchased, it 
is scarcely worth while growing them in such 
small quantities.] 

Growing the Resurrection plant (Selaginella 
lepidophvlla). — i recently bought some Resurrection 
plant9 (.Selagiuella lepidophylla), which look as if the 
roots had been cut off. Kindly tell me how to treat them ? 
Should they be planted in pots, and, if so, in what sort of 
com post ?—Rit ((MONO. 

[It is very questionable if you will succeed 
in establishing your Resurrection plants, as 
they are in all probability quite dead. The 
greatest chance of success will be to pot them 
in comparatively small pots, well drained with 
broken crocks, in a compost of peat and sand. 
Then place in a moist structure, such as a 
fernery, where the temperature ranges from 
bo degs. to degs. If you have no house 
with the requisite amount of moisture, pub them 
in a propagating case, or oven a shallow box 
with a pano of gloss laid over tho top will 
prevent too rapid an evaporation. After 
potting, enough water should bo given to 
keep the soil moist, but not in a saturated 
stato. ] 

Heaths after flowering.— I was interested in 

your article on Heaths in a recent issue, as I bought a few 
some weeks ago, most of which are now in full flower. 
I’lease tell me (1) when I ttand them out should I plunge 
the pots : (i), While they are in the open air should they 
be watered moderately if the weather is dry, cr left to 
bake?—K rica. 

[After flowering cut the plants into shape, 
shortening back the long, vigorous shoots to 
one-third their length, then place thorn in tho 
greenhouse so as to encourage fresh growth. 
When the young shoots have made about 
i inch of growth, repot, using sandy peat, and 
seeing that the drainage is free. Care must be 
taken that the potting is done firmly. Keep 
them in tho greenhouse or in a frame kept 
close till they have recovered* from the check, 
then stand them in the open, plunging in coal- 
ashes, if you like, so as to check evaporation. 
Water very carefully, taking care this is not 
overdone, us in this way the soil will become 
sour and waterlogged, which will bo fatal. In 
tho autumn, when the cold nights come, remove 
again to the greenhouse, ventilating freely on 
every favourable occasion. Never allow 
Heaths to become dry at the roots.] 

Mock Oranges in pots —If good large 
bushes are lifted in the autumn, potted in stirt’ 
soil, and set in a cold vinery without any arti¬ 
ficial heat, they will come into bloom in Ap(il, 
and make beautiful objects, if lightly shaded 
and well ventilated. After having been care¬ 
fully hardened ofi, they may be planted out 
again, and will make good flowering wood after 
one season's rest. The great thing to ensure 
success is care in gradually hardening off.— 
J. G., Go*]>ort. 

Stocks under glass.— Last year, at the 
end of May, I procured a large packet of East 
Lothian Stocks, and sowed them in a box of 
fine soil, placing in a cold-frame until the 
plants were fit for pricking off into boxes. 
When well rooted they were transferred to 
3 inch pots, using good loam and leaf-mould. 
They were in a frame close to the glass, and in 
February were shifted into fi-inch and 6-irch 
pots, when they quickly developed a lob of s de 
shoots. During April they yielded a fine 
supply of bloom, and, as they are remarkably 
free-flowering, they seem to be benefitted by 
cutting the blooms as soon as they are fit, for 
they produce flowers at every fresh growth. 
Anyone who has not yet given them a trial 
should get a packet.of seed and sow at once.— 
J, Groom, Goaport , 
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SCHIZANTHUS WISETONENSIS. 

All who have grown the Schizanthus need not 
be told what charming flowering plants they 
are, as was apparent from the three fine groups 
nf the variety wo figure to day, which wcro 
shown at a recent meeting at the Drill Hall. 
The new comer, which -was first seen at the 
Temple show in 1900, is a welcome addition, 
and well worthy of cultivation. It was intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. Hugh Low <fe Co., Bush Hill 
Park Nurseries, Enfield. The plants, wherever 
shown, have been freely flowered, the colour 
ranging from pale pink to carmine. For the 
greenhouse in the spring months the Schizan- 
thuses are very .useful, and S. Wisetonensis 


pinched out when small, and later on, if 
necessary. In this way fine sturdy plants, 
which will bloom well, can be obtained. Pots 
G inches in diameter are quite large enough to 
flower the plants in. A little liquid manure 
when the pots get full of roots will he of great 
assistance to the plants. 


FERNS. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 

This is a grand Fern when well grown, the 
lovely tints of the young fronds always meet¬ 
ing with admiration. Such fine specimens as 



Schizanthus Wisetonensis. 


will not only give a greater variety of colour, 
but also a plant of dwnrfer habit than any of 
the older forms possess, this rendering it all 
the more valuable for the purpose mentioned. 
It will stand pinching in its early stages, thus 
enabling one to have plants 6 inches to9 inches 
high, and which, when in bloom, are very 
useful for vases and such like. 

Culture. —To obtain large specimens the 
seed should be sown in early autumn, potting 
off as soon as the seedlings can be handled, and 
keeping during the winter in a structure from 
which frost is just excluded. The on9 impor¬ 
tant point is to keep the plants as nenr the 
glass as possible, allowing a freo circulation 
among them so as to prevent them becoming 
drawn. The points of shoots mav be 
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were met with some twenty-five years ago are 
seldom seen nowadays, though why is a mystery. 
Can it be that gardeners do not gis*e it the 
attention necessary for its well being, or are 
growers too often meddling with the roots ? I 
think the latter is the more likely, as it is well 
known the less disturbance this Fern gets the 
longer the plant continues in health, though it 
is not wise to allow it to remain pot-bound 
long. This can be rectified up to a certain 
extent, but it is when one has to deal with 
plants in 10-inch or 12-inch pots that he pon¬ 
ders ere he pulls a good plant to pieces, and 
yet 'this is the only practical way of dealing 
with it, and the sooner it is done after the 
plant begins to push up new fronds in the 
spring the better the chance the divided pieces 


have to take hold of tho soil before tropical 
weather sets in and too much shade or venti¬ 
lation is required, as cold draughts are not good 
for any plant, especially after division. Tho 
soil 1 find this Fern thrives best in consists of 
equal parts loam and peat with a little leaf- 
soil and plenty of powdered charcoal and silver- 
sand. Potting should be firm and water ap¬ 
plied with discretion until the divisions are 
well established, and little or no moisture over¬ 
head at any time, shading during summer 
according to aspect of the house where tho 
plants are growing. I have grown good speci¬ 
mens in the plant-stove suspended from tho 
roof with stout wire around the pots, but such 
heat is unnecessary. A temperature of 55degs. 
to GO degs. during winter, and 65 dees, "to 
70 dees, at night during summer, is better 
than higher figures. I also find the plant 
thrives much better when within a couple of 
feet of the glass roof, and as soon as the pots 
are full of roots a weekly application of weak 
guano or soot-water will tend to keep the 
foliage of that beautiful gieen so characteristic 
of good health in Ferns. J. M. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

The number of growers of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums increases yearly. The evi¬ 
dence of market growers bears this out, and if 
further confirmation is needed, one has only 
to follow tho enquiries from time to time iu 
Gardening Illustrated to be assured that 
these flowers are becoming more popular in the 
garden. At the time of writing, notwith¬ 
standing the cold, wot May we have had, my 
plants in cold-frames look fresh and strong, 
and will be ready for planting out at the end 
of the mouth, i often think that if people who 
have to depend largely on bought stuff for 
their borders would only give early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums a fajr trial, much better 
results would be achieved in obtaining flowers 
in autumn, more especially where there are 
glasses and bowls to be filled. It is yet au 
education with many this growing of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in the garden, so 
many clinging to the old idoa that no really 
good flowers can be expected without a glass¬ 
house. If provincial societies could be induced 
to give greater prominence to border-grown 
and bloomed plants, greater interest would bo 
taken in them by amateurs. Now is the timo 
when thought should be given to planting 
them out-of doors. The varieties suited to 
open-air culture aro numerous, from pure 
white Japanese to deep yellow and richest 
crimson. In Pompons, too, compact and use¬ 
ful for either pot culture or for the front row 
of a flower border, we have many that are 
exceedingly pretty, as, for instance, Martinmas, 
light pink: Crimson Precocitc, Little Bob, 
crimson ; St. Crouts, pink ; Flora, golden- 
yellow ; and Anastasio, light purple. Theeaso 
with which one may soon get a stock of plants 
together should encourage those who have no 
greenhouse. Plants may be wintered outside 
with a little protection about the crowns, and 
divided in spring, a course I have again 
adopted this year. Woodbastwu k. 


Chrysanthemums — potting up 
varieties for decoration.— As I have a 
lot of late-struck Chrysanthemums, which 
were inseited as cuttings in tho usual shallow' 
boxes in rows, I have come to the conclusion 
that better results will follow* potting up each 
one singly. For this reason, therefore, I have 
been potting up tw*o plants into pots of a size 
to suit the variety taken in hand. Some 
varieties are more robust than others, and two 
plants will need a forty-eight (a pot 5 inches 
in diameter) to give them a chance of doing 
well. Others less robust and also le*s branch¬ 
ing in growth will, for tho time being, at any 
rate, be given a large sixty (a pot iU inches in 
diameter). In observing this rulo I shall have 
a better dispilay than would bo tho case if the 
plants were grown on singly, my object being 
to produce a free display of small to medium- 
sized blossoms. By pinching the plants once 
or twice in the growing season this w ill result. 
-E. G. 
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FRUIT. 

MAKING A VINE BORDER. 

I have a new vinery, 21 feet long, and will feel much 
obliged by a few directions as to making the Vine border 
(outside): what depth necessary and what special soil I am 
to use? There are to be four Vines, and I would like to 
know the names of the three best dark and one white 
drape which will do in the house, pipes hack and one 
“lid V —W 1NDKLOYVKR. 

[The construction of your Vine border will 
)»e best left till autumn, but there is no reason 
why you should not collect the necessary 
ingredients as opportunity otters during the 
intervening period, and perform such excava¬ 
ting of soil and concreting of the base or floor 
as vou may deem necessary after perusing the 
following remarks. Vine-borders are invari¬ 
ably made of such a length and width as to 
correspond with the superficial area of the 
vinery, and from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in 
depth. In your case the border will be 21 feet 
long and of corresponding width, when com¬ 
plete, to that of the house. It is, however, 
unnecessary to construct the whole of it at 
once, this boing best done piece meal in 4 feet 
sections, one in each season, it thus taking 
three to four seasons before being complete. 
Where compost is difficult to obtain, this 
method of construction is an advantage, and in 
addition to this, the roots have a mass of fresh 
and sweet material to work into each season, 
and become more quickly established accord- 
ingly. The next question is whether or not 
much soil has to be excavated to make way for 
the border. This will be governed to a great 
extent by the height the front wall of your 
vinery stands above the surrounding level, and 
another thing to be taken into consideration is 
as to whether yours is a cold, low-lying district, 
as, in this latter contingency, the more 
elevated the border, the better for the future 
welfare of the Vines. On warm and dry sub¬ 
soils the border may be made so that the 
surface corresponds with the level of the 
adjacent ground, or it may be 1 foot above it, 
just as fancy dictates, or as maybe deemed 
necessary. In excavating, take out a trench 
exceeding the width of the border by 2 feet 
each time, and this will prevent all risk of 
roots entering the staple, and when the last 
section is put in it should be enclosed with a 
brick wall. 

Concreting tiie base or floor of the 
border depends entirely on the nature of the 
subsoil, and whether water is likely to rise and 
saturate the lower stratum of compost after 
heavy rains, or if the district is known to be 
full of land springs. Under such conditions 
concreting is absolute^ necessary, and this 
should be laid 3 inches thick, and in a slightly 
sloping direction from the front wall of the 
house. Drains to carry off the water should be 
laid beforehand, and a main drain having a 
good outfall provided for them to discharge 
into also, and then the border can always be 
kept in a proper condition the year round. 
Coment is preferable to lime, using good 
sharp sand also for the top or finishing coat, 
rough gravel or broken bricks sufficing Tor the 
bottom. On a well-drained subsoil a flinch 
layer of drainage will suffice, but it is always 
wise to provide a drain at the front of the 
border to carry off superfluous moisture. The 
drainage materials in either case should consist 
of from two to three grades, the roughest at 
the bottom, that of medium size coming next, 
and a layer of fine metal on top. Nothing can 
surpass broken bricks or sandstone for this 
purpose, and the necessary quantity of each 
grade should in the meantime be broken ready 
for use. Next comes the question of 

Soil. Vines succeed best in a fairly holding 
fibrous loam, and a border constructed of such 
will last for many years in good condition. 
The top 3 inches, Grass and all, taken from a 
sheep pasture or deer park, generally afford 
the requisite kind of soil, and where building 
operations are going on good and suitable loam 
is often to be obtained at a reasonable cost. 
Light sandy loams are the worst to deal -with, 
as they require an addition of heavier material, 
such as road-sidings, etc., to render them suffi¬ 
ciently holding. Heavy loams can be corrected 
by adding lime-rubble and wood-ashes, and poor 
soils made richer by mixing a compounded man¬ 
ure with them, such as is sold by the manure 
merchants for thaVpiirporse. The waj' to pre* 
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pare the compost is as follows : Assuming a 
medium heavy-textured loam is available, take 
each turf and chop with a spade into pieces 
about 4 inches square. To each cartload add 
two good barrow loads of lime rubble, the 
same quantity of wood-ashes, 1 cwt. of Vinch 
bones, and the same weight of bone-meal, 
or in lieu of this 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. of Vine bor¬ 
der compound. Then mix all thoroughly and 
protect from rain with a tarpaulin or anything 
that will carry oil' water. When forming the 
border place whole turves or Oaten straw over 
the drainage and use whole turves to form the 
front of the border with. Spread the compost 
evenly and tread each layer very firmly as the 
building of the border proceeds, even going to 
the length of using a rammer, if the soil is dry. 

Three good black varieties are Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Madresfield Court, and Black Alicante. 
Gros Maroc is a finer looking Grape than 
Madresfield Court and more easy to manage, 
but the flavour is second rate. Good whites 
arc Foster’s Seedling or Buckland Sweetwater, 
either succeeding well with the foregoing. J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach blister.— Would you kindly tell me what I 
could do to my Peach-trees? They are on a south wall, 
and most of the leaves on the trees are like the enclosed. 
There is no fly. Can anything be done to prevent this 
next year ? Does it prevent the tree from fruiting?— 
W. b! Jones. 

[Your Peach leaves are suffering from what 
is known as blister, caused by the cold, un¬ 
seasonable weather we have had of lute. The 
only known remedy is to pick off the affected 
leaves. In the course of a few weeks the trees 
will cease to produce such leaves, and the sub¬ 
sequent growth will be of a healthy nature, 
though in some seasons the harm done is 
sufficient to destroy the crop. This trouble 
never occurs under glass. The only remedy is 
to plant the trees on walls that are not exposed 
to such winds, or to prot ect the trees in some 
way, such as with fish-netting. A glass coping 
fixed on the wall just prior to the floweiing of 
the trees and removed, again in .Tune has also 
been found to ward off this trouble. You 
ought to watch that the green-fty does not 
attack the foliage, thus crippling its free de¬ 
velopment. The trees should be examined 
daily, and any leaf which shows the least sign 
of curling may be taken as having some green 
fly behind it. Such leaves should be gently 
pressed between the thumb and finger and a 
little Tobacco-powder applied. With a view to 
assisting the trees, water the border, after¬ 
wards spreading some dry litter over it. This 
should be drawn on one side during the day to 
allow the sun to act on the soil and thus bring 
the roots into full activity earlier than they 
otherwise would bo. With this attention the 
top growth will be better able to stand against 
any troubles, whether ensuing from insect pests 
or unfavourable weather.] 

Vines failing.—I should be glad if you would tell 
me what is the matter with some Black Hamburgh Vines 
which I have in a conservatory. For the last fifteen years 
they have done well. Lastear they carried a heavy 
crop, although shanked badly. This spring thev started 
strongly, but after the shoots were 3 inches long they 
commenced to shrivel up. They seem crippled and 
refuse to grow. One Vine has died. The roots are under 
a gravel path. Can you tell me how it is they have gone 
so suddenly wrong ?— Prz/.LBD. 

^The fact of your Grapes shanking badly, 
though the Vines bore a heavy crop, implies 
an unsatisfactory state of the roots. Vines, 
when healthy, do not give shanked Grapes, but 
when their roots are in an unsuitable medium 
—and a gravel path certainly is a very poor 
border for a Vine to grow in—then shanking is 
sure to follow. You do not give any particulars 
as to their treatment, either in the house or at 
the roots, to guide us in offering you a solution 
of the trouble you complain of, but we can only 
suggest that the roots have penetrated into soil 
that is not favourable to them. Is it possible 
that weed-killers or salt have been applied to 
the gravel path, not necessarily at the present 
time, but possibly late last year ? We need 
not say that an application of this kind would 
inflict untold injury on Vine or any other roots. 
Such cases as you describe are most unusual, 
because Vines have such vitality, hence thero 
is much difficulty in locating the cause without 
exhaustive examination and detail bearing on 
their treatment. When Grapes commence to 
shank, this is at once a sure indication that 
the roots havo penetrated into tho subsoil, or 


into something of a deleterious nature, and 
until they are lifted and brought nearer the 
surface, and laid into fresh and sweet compost, 
there is no hope of better returns or restored 
health and vigour. When Vines become 
enfeebled by over-cropping, and the roots 
collapse from want of suitable surroundings, it 
is often more economical to root them out, 
ro-make the border, and plant young canes, 
than to attempt to restore the old ones. Yours 
may be one of those cases.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Insects In garden.—I will be glad of any informa¬ 
tion respecting the accompanying insects. I have a lot of 
each kind here, and I should like to be quite clear as to 
which are injurious and which are the ones it is advisable 
to retain?—C. Ri thkeforp. 

[All the insects you sent are injurious to 
plants. No. 1 is the caterpillar of tho angle 
shades moth (Phlogophora meticulosa), a very 
common moth, which feeds on various plants. 
No. 2 is the galley worm (Polydesmus com- 
pluuatus). This feeds on tho roots and collar 
of plants and is most mischievous. No. 4 is 
one of the snake millipedes (Julus terrestris), 
which are nearly allied to the galley worms, 
and aro just as destructive. No. 3 is the grubs 
of one of the daddy-long-legs, and commonly 
known as leather jackets, on account of the 
toughness of their skins. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
cannot be killed bj* insecticides, but they may 
bo trupped by burning small slices of Turnip, 
Mangold, or Potato near plants that they aro 
attacking, or by laying pieces of tile, slato, or 
brick, or boards about, as they will often hide 
under such things. Both kinds of traps should 
be examined every morning.—G. S. S.] 

Galley-worms.— ‘’ould you please tell me whether 
either o; the two sorts of creatures in the soil in box are 
wirewonns, and, if so, which ? I think the little smooth 
ones may be young earthworms ? I ha\e always imagined 
the other dull white ones with the many feet to be wire- 
worms, but I want to be sure of the creature. Both these 
come out or the leaf mould I use for potting, etc., and I 
want to know what I ought to keep by me to mix with 
this leaf-mould, so as to destroy them?— Mrs. A. H. 

[Neither kind of creature that you send is a 
wireworm, but both are very destructive pests 
in gardens. The many-legged creatures are 
galley-worms, and are very nearly related to 
the snake millipedes. Like them, they feed 
on the roots of many different kinds of plants. 
The little smooth ones are true worms belong¬ 
ing to a family which is closely allied to the 
earthworms, the Enchytrreidap. They have 
no English name. Tho specimens that you 
sent are full grown, and they are very injurious 
to tho roots of plants. They may be killed by 
thoroughly soaking the soil they are in with 
lime-water. The galley-worms aro very tena¬ 
cious of life, and it is of little or no use trying 
todostroy them with any insecticide. If you 
could spread tho soil about so that the birds 
could pick it over, they would probably soon 
free it of these creatures. Poultry would soon 
make short work of them.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Gooseberry-bushes.—I have beer 
much troubled in the garden in past summers with the 
Gooseberry caterpillar. This morning I killed dozens of 
flies, like specimens sent, on the Gooseberry-bushes. 
Please tell me if it is the fly which lajs the eggs?— 
Torqvay. 

[The flies you sent are not those from 
whoj-e eggs tho Gooseberry caterpillars are 
hatched, and though not very unlike them, 
they belong to a perfectly different family. 
Yours belong to the flies proper, and have 
only one pair of wings; the others have two 
pairs, and belong to the family of saw-flies, 
which are more nearly allied to the bees and 
wasps. The flies you find are, with other 
species belonging to the same genus, very 
common at this time of year. The name ls 
B ibio hortulanus. It has no English name, as 
far as I know, but a nearly allied species is 
known as the St. Mark’s fly, as it often 
appears about St. Mark’s-day. The grubs of 
these flies are decidedly injurious to the roots 
of plants of various kinds.—G. S. S.] 

The swallow-tail-moth.— Would you kindly let 
me know in an early issue of Uardknino, under “Garden 
Pests and Friends, what kind of grub the brown-looking 
thing which I have sent you is? It looks like a piece of 
stick when you first Icok at it, and has puzzled se\ eral 
gardeners of my acquaintance.—J. Moore, 

[The grub which you sent is the caterpillar 
of the • ‘ siyaUow-tfijled moth ” (Ouraptorvx 
sambucariaj, ii largo pale yellow insect 
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measuring about 2£ inches across the wings. 
The caterpillars are very common, but they 
are not often noticed, as they so closely 
resemble doad twigs, for which they are 
generally mistaken, and they are never so 
abundant as to be the cause of much injury to 
plants. The family to which this insect 
belongs is a very large one, and the cater¬ 
pillars of all the members are formed in the 
same peculiar way, with the legs placed only 
on the tirst three joints behind the head, and 
on the ninth and twelfth joints at the tail, 
consequently, when they wish to move they 
cling on very tightly with the legs near the 
tail, and stretch their heads as far forward 
as possible, then holding on with the legs 
close to the head, they loosen their hold with 
die others, and drawing up their bodies into a 
kind of loop, place the legs near the tail as i 
close as they can to those near the head, 
and in this way move from place to place. 
From this peculiar movement of the body 
these caterpillars are generally known by the 
name of “Loopers,'’ and the family has been 
named “ Geometrida?,” or “ earth measurer?.'’ 
-G. S. S. 

Grubs eating? dwarf Beans. -Thank you tor 
rictictng my inquiry about sending 2 Free »> a bulbs to 


if not entirely, of the wild Radish species, apparently 
solely with the object of devouring the root. The holes 
made by them were so many and large that they quite 
spoiled the look of the courts. This year they have 
begun again, and I do not want to shoot them for fear of 
frightening the various song-birds which arc nesting in 
the vicinity.— II. A. Crawford. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALPINE FOREST HEATH (ERICA 
CARNEA). 

This is the best and freest flowering of all the 
hardy Heaths, and nowhere looks so well as 
hanging over a rock in the alpine garden. The 
one illustrated has been in the same place 
some years, but has greatly improved since 
last autumn, when a fresh peat-bed was made 
over it, taking care not to disturb the roots. It 
has been blooming freely from the beginning 
of March till the end of April, when this pho¬ 
tograph was taken. A little later on the white 
flowers of Arenaria montana w ill appear among 
the Heath’s dark foliage ; those two do well 
together if planted at tho samo time. Erica 
carnea alba I do not find such a free 
grower, though its earlier blooming is in its 


The alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea) in a Yorkshire garden. 


is now too well known to need description. 
This year it has been very beautiful, the mild 
winter having been favourable to it. Next to 
Darwin’s Barberry in point of beauty is 

B. stenophylla, a garden hybrid between 
B. Darwini and B. empetrifolia. The long 
slender branches of this Barberry droop grace¬ 
fully on all sides, making the bush, when pro¬ 
fusely laden with blossoms, look like a fountain 
of molten gold. It is, moreover, a shrub that 
is not at all fastidious as to position, for it 
grows in shade as well as exposed, but it 
flowers most freely when in a good light soil in 
a warm, sunny situation. It is muen hardier 
than B. Darwini, and seldom suffers from 
severe frosts. 

B. empetrifolia, though a fine shrub, is not 
equal to either of tho preceding in point of 
floral beauty, but its habit of grow th is elegant 
and it is very hardy. 

B. nr lois and uuxifolia need onlj- bogrown 
W'here a variety of Barberries is required. 

B. vulgaris is, when in fruit, very attrac¬ 
tive, the long, drooping racemes of bright 
scarlet berries being produced very abundantly. 
There are about a dozen named varieties of it, 
all more or less distinct; a selection should 
include the white and violet-berried kinds, tho 
fruits of which are 
very beautiful—maero- 
carpa, sanguinolenta, 
and above all the purplo- 
leaved kind (foliis pur- 
pureis), a verj- orna¬ 
mental shrub, the foliage 
of which is of a deep 
vinous hue like that of 
the Copper Beech. It is 
a very effective shrub 
w-hen properly grouped, 
and one not often enough 
met with. A very hand¬ 
some shrub is 

B. W a llicii I A N A, 
which has glossy ever¬ 
green foliage, with which 
the clear yellow flowers 
contrast finely. This 
Barberry is a native of 
the Himalayas. It is 
hardy, though liable to 
be injured by very severe 
frost; it is, however, 
one that is w-ell worthy 
of general culture. It 
thrives well in ordinary 
soil and in any position. 
A variety of it called 
macrocarpa differs from 
the type in having 
larger fruits. 

Of the Mahon ia sec¬ 
tion of Berberis, one of 
the commonest and 
withal the most valu¬ 
able is 

B. Aqi ifolh'M, than 
which there are few- 
better shrubs, either for 


Cbfll Will jou be kind enough to tell ice something 
About the grubs I send in the enclosed tin box? They 
mfttt a whole row of French Beans, eating away the 
‘prontn. The gardener also found them in Tulip bulbs.— 

MaroaKF. r Bowykr. 

- What am I to do with a small, yellow centipede, 

, inch long, destroying my French Beans?—R. W- 
Maidiu. 

[Your French Beans are attacked by spotted 
."nake millipedes (Blanjulus guttulatus), very 
destructive pests in gardens, as they feed on 
the roots, etc., of various plants, and also on 

ripe Strawberries. They are very difficult 
pests to get rid of, as few insecticides have any 
effect on thorn. If your Beans have been 
hopelessly injured by them I should recom¬ 
mend you to pour boiling water down the row-s. 
This will effectually dispose of them. If this 
for any reason is impracticable, give a heavy 
dressing of nitrate of soda or of common salt, 
and water it w ell in.—G. S. S.] 

Slugs in gardens.— I have tried the suggestion of I 
"Constant Reader” in your issue of 10th inet, and wish 
to thank hino, and to testify to the wonderful efTect of the 
saucers of beer on the above pests.—C. S. 

-I have tried ale in saucers, as mentioned in your 

paper, for slugs. It is a splendid idea.—A. Sprclhs. 

Destroying rooks. -Can any of your readers 
kindly give me some advice how to get rid of rooks? 
I-ut year they did a good deal of damage to my tennis 
-oarts, uprooting, as far as * — * ™ 


favour. Last year 1 made a Heath-bed, having 
all tho soil dug out for 1 £ feet, and then filled 
up with sandy loam and peat. It w T as then 
planted with both E. carnea and E. c. alba, 
to bo follow-ed by E. mediterranea; after 
that the lovely Irish Heath (E. Daboecii), tho 
white especially beautiful, the Scotch Heath 
(E. cinerea rosea), and the Dorset Heath (E. 
ciliaris), the last flow-ering till the autumn, 
make this bed always interesting. 

Evelyn Whitehead. 
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deal or damage to my tennis 
I can j£e,-weeds, principiRly. 

Co glfc 


THE BEST BARBERRIES. 

Though there are upwards of half a hundred 
species of Berberis in cultivation, only about a 
dozen amongst them are what may be termed 
really handsome shrubs, and although they 
differ widely in structural peculiarities, many 
of them possess a striking resemblance to each 
other. The genus is divided into two sections, 
the Berberis proper and the Mahonia, which 
sometimes ranks as a distinct genus. Among 
the true Barberries a few are very beautiful 
shrubs. The finest, no doubt, is 
B. Darwini, first discovered by the late Mr. 
Charles Darw-in in Chili, and than which no 
more beautiful hardy shrub exists. This species 


a shrubbery or for 
forming dense undergrow-th in perpetual shade. 
It is very accommodating, for it thrives almost 
anywhere. 

B. fascic'ULAris is much in the same way, 
but show-ier when in bloom, the clusters of 
yellow blossoms being more numerous. 

B. japonica, also called B. Bealei, is a very 
handsome loaved shrub, though rather too 
tender for our climate generally. It should, 
however, be given a place in a shrubbery, as it 
is so distinct from any other, except B. nepa- 
lensis, which is in the same way, nut of much 
lurger grow-th and less hardy. 

B. Sikboldi is also similar to the last two 
kinds, and, like them, has handsome foliage. 

B. NKPALF.NSis is particularly desirable for 
planting against a sheltered wall on account 
of the huge clusters of yellow- blossoms which it 
produces in spring amidst the fine bold foliage. 

Mistletoe not fruiting. - In reply to 
“P. H.,” May 23rd, page 14S, 1 beg to say that 
it is quite possible that the non-fruiting of his 
Mistletoe plants may be due to their being 
males or females only. The Mistletoe, like 
Skimmias and Aucubas, Sea Buckthorn, etc., 
is dioecious—that is, there are male flowers only 
on one pl&|fc £ *ndj females only on any^or. ft- 
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“P. H.” happens to have a female plant, or 
plants, he might, socure their fruiting by 
obtaining branches with male or pollen-bearing 
flowers, and suspending them in or near his 
female clusters. I have given branches of male 
flowers to several friends who had female 
Mistletoe only, with the result that they 
secured berries in plenty. Now is the best 
time to smear Mistletoe berries on to the clean 
young bark of Apples, Hawthorns, Lime-trees, 
Poplar, etc., on which it is desired to grow, 
and by starting plenty of berries both male 
and female plants are pretty sure to occur. 
The plants flower in February or March, when 
pollen is apparently distributed by wind or 
minute flies ; in any case, no cross-fertilisation 
is necessary if plants of both sexes exist in the 
same garden. — F. W. Bukbidge. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Camellias are growing 
freely and should have weak soot-water occa¬ 
sionally. This will give a dark green tint to 
tho foliage. The same treatment will benefit 
Luculias, which are now making their growth. 
Many find this plant difficult to propagate. 
The young side shoots taken off with a heel 
when 3 inches or so long after the plants have 
been cut back make the best cuttings. The 
cuttings root best in sandy peat under a bell- 
glass without bottom-heat till the wounds have 
healed and callused. A little warmth after¬ 
wards will hasten the formation of roots. Cut¬ 
tings of Azaleas will root under tho same 
conditions. We have rooted cuttings of many 
hard-wooded plants on a coal-ash bed in ^cold- 
frame under bel 1-glasses through the summer. 
But it requires constant watchfulness, espe¬ 
cially as regards the wiping of the inside of 
the glasses every morning to remove the con¬ 
densed moisture. Cobiea scandens variegata 
is a pretty climber for a cool, large, lofty 
houso where the young shoots can fastoon and 
hang about. There will be no necessity for 
lighting fires for the usual run of conservatory 
plants. We shall probably have a little more 
frost, but nothing severe enough to injure any¬ 
thing under glass, and fire heat at this season 
generally does more harm than good in the 
case of greenhouse plants. There is always 
more or less pruning and pinching to do during 
growth. A robber shoot should be stopped 
wherever it is found. This is often found on 
the Fuchsias, Zonal Geraniums, and many 
other things at this season. Unforced Roses 
are still producing flowers, especially the 
Teas. After flowering is over plunge the 
plants outside, but see that water is given 
when required. The horbaceous Calceolaria 
gives a nice change at this season. If kept free 
from insects Calceolarias are not difficult to 
grow. Cool treatment, especially as regards 
the roots, and a thin shade during the hottest 
part of tho dn.y, are necessary. This is one 
of the few plants which is not improved by 
very firm potting, and the soil should be turfy. 
Old cow-manure is the best manure, as, like 
the bedding Calceolarias, these also only 
thrive really well in a cool rooting medium. 
Sow seeds for next years plants about the 
middle of June. The blossoms should be fer¬ 
tilised to produce seed, and it may be neces¬ 
sary to bring in strange pollen. 

Stove. —There is always important work of 
a routine character to be done. Crowing young 
specimens may require a shift into larger pots, 
though in cases where room is limited liquid- 
manure judiciously applied may carry the 
plants on for another season. It is never wise 
to keep any plant to get old and shabby— 
especially anything that can be easily propa¬ 
gated. This refers more especially to flowering 
plants, as most of the fine-foliaged plants can 
be cut back or reduced in size by division 
Vincas used to be a common feature in 
the stove and on the exhibition table at 
the leading shows, but I have not. seen 
the stove Periwinkle for a long time now, and 
yet when well done it is a rather attractive 
plant, and will either flower in a .3-inch pot or 
can be grown also as a specimen 3 feet or 4 feet 
through. It can be raised from cuttings of the 
young shoots. Like all soft-wooded plants, 
rough turfy loam, leaf-mould, and peat 
will form a good compost for them. In all 
cases sand is used_^freely to ensure porosity. 
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The routine work at this season includes 
frequent rearrangement to open out and give 
room to growing specimens. Pinch the shoots 
of plants that are inclined to run away and 
make straggling growth. Fires must still be 
continued, but they should be managed with 
judgment, or there will be waste of fuel. Let 
the fire go out on bright mornings. Night 
temperature, 6.3 degs. 

Cucumbers in frames —A little fresh 
turfy soil placed over the bed is a great 
encouragement to the roots, if mixed with 
something of a stimulating nature. This does 
away, to a certain extent, with the necessity 
of using so much liquid-manure. Bone-meal 
is very useful to Cucumbers—it hardens as 
well as stimulates the growth. Tho routine 
work of the Cucumber-framo will consist in 
stopping and thinning the young shoots, one, 
or at tho most two points beyond tho fruit. 
We believe in giving a little air early in the 
morning when trie sun shines, not lowering the 
temperature needlessly, but to sweeten the 
atmosphere, and closing with a damp atmos¬ 
phere early in the afternoon. Of course, all 
fruits should be cut as soon as ready for use. 

Ferns under glass.— Young plants are 
growing freely now, and if large specimens are 
required, shift into larger pots as soon a3 the 
roots occupy all the soil, and frequently open 
out and rearrange. If the fronds are required 
for cutting do not shade heavily, and if spores 
are wanted for sowing by and-bye, give the 
plants plenty of room and let the air circulate 
among them. Seedlings in boxes or pans should 
be pticked off before they get drawn. In 
growing Ferns, where large quantities are 
required to develop quickly, they are not 
usually singled, but tho seedlings are lifted out 
in tufts and moved on rapidl}' to 5-inch pots. 
This only refers to tho hardy decorative kinds, 
which can easily be raised from spores, and 
includes tho Pterises, Adiantums, Phlebodiums, 
etc. Phlebodium aureum, Nephrolepis exal- 
tata, N. tuberosa, and Woodwardia radicans 
make splendid basket plants, and the baskets 
may be filled now for autumn and winter 
decoration. Damp floors to create humidity 
in tho atmosphere. 

Window plants. —This is the time when 
Cactuses become specially interesting, as many 
will be in flower. More water will be required, 
and a little weak liquid-manure will be useful. 
There is no prettier race of plants for sunny 
windows than the Mesembryanthemums, and 
they aro easily grown. Campanulas will be 
growing freely now and might be helped with 
a littlo stimulant. 

Outdoor garden. — A shaip look out 
must be kept for insects everywhere, and the 
proper remedies applied. In some coses 
Tobacco powder may suffice, in others a wash 
will be better. Quassia-extract and petroleum 
in some form are as cheap and effective as any¬ 
thing. What is wanted at this busy season is 
something that is always ready for use, or that 
does not require much preparation. Green fly 
often attacks Carnations when bursting into 
bud, and a wash with Quassia-extract will be 
suitable. Thin the buds if fine flowers are 
wanted. Seedling Carnations which have been 
raised under glass in boxes should now be 
planted, also seedlings of choice Primulas and 
Polyanthuses, but tho two last named will do 
better in a partially shaded border. A little 
charred refuse worked into tho surface will be 
helpful to the young plants. The same treat¬ 
ment will be useful to the beds which have 
been cleared of spring flowers in preparation 
for tho summer bedders. All plants root well 
in it. Cuttings of double Wallflowers will root 
under handlights, shaded a little when the sun 
is bright. There is an old double yellow Wall¬ 
flower which is very sweet and bright in a 
mass. Arrears of seed - sowing should be 
brought up. This will include all kinds of 
biennials and perennials. Sow in drills and 
transplant when large enough. Such things as 
Wallflowers, Hollyhocks, Canterbury Bells, 
Coreopsis, and Gaillardias should be sown. 

Fruit garden. —Look after the Goose¬ 
berry caterpillar. The Black Currant-mite, if 
taken in hand, may be stamped out by 
persistently cutting off the affected shoots and 
burning them in connection with the applica¬ 
tion of rich top-dressings. Selections of forced 


Strawberries may be planted out to obtain ripe 
fruit late in summer. The early kinds are the 
most suitable. Pines will require more water 
both at the root and also in the atmosphere, 
and a thin shade should be used during the 
hottest part of the day. Take off suckers when 
ready, and start in 6-inch pots plunged in 
bottom-heat. Plants swelling fruit should 
have liquid-manure. Do not syringe plants in 
bloom. Close early, with a moist atmosphere. 
The fruit in pots and other trees in the orchard- 
house should be thinned and the crop appor¬ 
tioned to the strength of the trees. Rich 
top-dressings should be applied, and the 
syringe used at closing time. Continue the 
disbudding of Peaches on walls. The protect¬ 
ing materials may soon be removed, but we 
must be careful and watch the weather. In 
these days, when all are trying to make things 
pay, fruit borders are often heavily cropped 
with vegetables or something, but. nothing 
should be planted near Peaches, or, in fact, 
any wall trees, or Apples and Pears on dwarf¬ 
ing stocks. Either mulch or keep a loose 
surface with the hoe. In many districts the 
fruit crop must be light. 

Vegetable garden. — French Beans 
should not be loft now in viueries or Peach- 
houses for fear of the red-spider, but Beans 
can easily be produced in quantity in heated 
pits or frames placed on a hot-bed. We have 
had good crops of Dwarf Beans from hot beds 
after Asparagus, and this relieves the fnut¬ 
houses of dangerous crops, and French Beans 
are dangerous in vineries after the hot weather 
comes. Of course, the danger can be guarded 
against, but let the Beans once get dry 
enough to check the growth—and they are 
thirsty things—the rea-spider will soon be 
present and find its way on to the Vine leaves. 
As soon as Potatoes are lifted from the frames, 
if there is warmth remaining in the l>ed, 
Cucumbers or Marrows for early cutting may 
be planted, the lights to be taken off when the 
w’eather is settled. But if Marrows are planted 
on beds of manure, I should not advocate 
a rich bed being made specially for them, as 
they bear more Marrows growing in loam, 
slightly enriched with bone meal. In a rich 
bed they make growth freely, but the fruits 
fail to set and rot off. Use the hoe often 
among young growing plants. Thin C arrots 
and other root crops. Prepare Celery trench : 
blend the manure with the soil in the bottom 
of the trench. Prick out Winter Greens to 
get strong by the time the land is vacant. 

E. Hohpay. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 1st .—Bodding out is in full swing now. 
We have not discarded the scarlet Geraniums, 
but neutral tints are more freely used, and 
Verbenas are being used again. There are 
dwarf yellow and white Antirrhinums which 
are useful, and come fairly true from seeds. 
To my mind there is no blue flower equal to 
the old Salvia patens for a large bed. All the 
old roots are saved and started in heat, and 
from these cuttings aro rooted oarly in spring. 

Jnn> 2nd. —More Begonias aro being used for 
massing. We have them in distinct colours, 
and they make charming beds, bub the soil 
must be in good condition, and when they 
follow spring flowors the beds aro dressed with 
a specially prepared compost, a good portion of 
which is charred refuse. Flowering deciduous 
shrubs aro always pruned as soon as the Howers 
fade, to put them in shape, not necessarily 
pruned hard back every season. 

June 3rd .—Pricked out Winter Greens to get 
strong for planting out when ground is vacant. 
The heavy rains having beaten down the 
surface of the ground, a supreme effort has 
been made to loosen the surface with the hoe, 
or in some instances tho fork has been used. 
Wo find the fork a better tool between rows of 
Potatoes and Peas than the hoe, but it takes 
more time. We have great faith in the value 
of surface stirring. Sowed more Marrow Peas. 
Disbudded Peach-trees, and used Tobacco- 
powder. 

June .^^It^iShifted-on Fuchsias for late 
blooming. Put in cuttings of Hydrangea 
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Rr. Hogg, and moved Tree-Carnations to coal- 
ash beds. A daily look round is given to Roses, 
and anything required to bo done is promptly 
attended to, especially as regards insects. 
Newly-planted Roses which have been cut hard 
back are breaking strongly from the base. 
Cuttings taken from forced Roses are now 
rooted and potted up. They will be planted 
when well hardened, and will flower towards 
the end of the summer. 

June 5th .—Sparrows were at first rather 
troublesome to early Peas. We find black 
cotton strung along the rows a few inches from 
the ground the best remedy. Lawns are mown ' 
often now, but the machines are set to cut j 
rather high, so as not to expose the roots of the 
Grasses. This leaves a pile like a carpet, 
which is pleasant to walk upon, and the turf 
does not burn so much in hot weather. 
Rhododendrons and other shrubs which have 
been forced in pots have been planted out. 

June 6th .—Now plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes have been made. Wo use rather large 
offsets, and plant in good land, well manured, 
and usually cut a few late heads the same 
season. Earthed up Potatoes. Planted out 
Walcheren and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 
Pricked out Turnip-rooted Celery. Shifted on j 
Heliotropes for winter flowering. Planted out 
scarlet Salvias and white Eupatoriums. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener’s notice.— Nine months ago I was 
engaged as gardener by an elderly maiden lady, who I 
keeps two pug dogs, which do much damage in the 
garden. They are daily exercised by a maid (an elderly 
spinster) to whom 1 have suggested that the dogs should 
not he allowed to enter the kitchen garden, but without 
effect. When the young Peas came up I set a number of 
mouse-traps, and the inaid In question sent me peremptory 
orders to take up the traps, as they might hurt the dog-1, 
and I replied that she and the dogs had better keep out 
of the garden. T then received notice to quit my work | 
and my cottage ten days later, and my employer “ declines 
to diecuee the subject with me in anyway, as ray canduct 
makes no other course possible." What conduct is 
referred to I do not know. I wrote that I should not 
accept a week’s notice, but would give notice to terminate 
a month later. I then received a lawyer’s letter requiring 
me to leave at the date stated in the notice previously 
given to me, and advising me to comply with it or I should 
be ejected, and further intimating that I should not be 
allowed to stay so long if my conduct was not what it 
should be. I have not had a word of complaint previously 
frem my mistress, and have often been praised by her. 
There was no express stipulation about notice. If I leave 
on the expiration of the notice given me, can I recover 
three weeks' wages from my emplojer?— Warwick. 

[The garden belongs to your mistress, who 
may turn either dogs or pigs loose in it if she 
thinks proper. She thinks fit to exercise her 
dogs in it, and the elderly maid referred to is 
evidently an old and trusted servant. Your 
mistress thinks the message you sent by this 
maid, who was evidently complying with the 
orders she had received, was a piece of 
impertinence, and I think so, too. It would 
have l>een quite proper for you to have respect¬ 
fully remonstrated, but it is evident that this 
is what you did not do. I have no sympathy 
with your employer’s whims and vagaries, but 
she has an absolute right to do what she 
chooses with her garden, and, if you were dis¬ 
satisfied, and could not succeed in having the 
doge restrained, j'ou should have given notice 
to determine your engagement. You do not 
say how you are engaged, whether by the 
year, month, or week, nor yet when you are 

f fid, but you impty that a cottage is found. 

should be inclined to the view that you are 
entitled to a month's notice under ordinary 
circumstances, but, having regard to the 
message you sent about the maid and the 
dogs, I cannot advise you to sue for damages, 1 
and I think your best course is to quietly 
quit on the expiration of the notice given 
\ou.—K. C. T.] 

J _ _ 

BIRDS. 


Treatment of Parrakeet (Soiuh 
MiddttaejcJ .—Feed your bird upon Canary 
seed, white Millet, Nuts, aud Maize boiled till 
soft, then strained and wiped dry. This should 
be prepared daily, as it is injurious if allowed 
to become sour. Animal food of any kind 
should never be given, and sopped bread very 
seldom ; a crust of bread may be allowed now 
and then, or a piece of hard biscuit. Fresh 
water for drinking should be supplied daily, 
and coarse grit sand to ^ssjst the oird ip the 
digestion of its food. 


o ass;9t the bird m the 


plied in a feeding-tin, and the floor of the cage 
strewn with fine sand. A little salt mixed with 
the grit, or a piece of cuttle-fish bone for the 
bird to nibble at, will help to keep it in health. 
All the Parrot tribe like to have something on 
which to exercise their powerful beaks, and a 
small log of non-splintering wood affords them 
much healthful amusement. These birds do 
not bathe, but roll in sand or dust like Larks 
or chickens. Newly-imported foreign birds 
are liable to cast their feathers at any time. Do 
not keep your Parrakeet in too high a tempera¬ 
ture, and if the moulting process is unduly 
protracted it would be well to put ten drops of 
Parrish’s Chemical Food in each ounce of the 
drinking water, or the same quantity on a lump 
of sugar or piece of soft cake once or twice a 
day. The phosphates contained in this pre¬ 
paration supply the material needed for the 
elaboration of new feathers.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardknino free, of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkmng, 17, Fur nival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pcblihiirr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in tne paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time- in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many rases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Thrips on Begonia leaves {Begonia ).—The leaves 
of your Begonias which you send have been attacked by 
yellow thrips, which are so minute as to be scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. Begonias are very liable to this 
pest, and if the atmosphere of the house in which they 
are growing is dry it makes rapid progress. Using the 
vaporiser will kill the thrips, but it will take some time to 
bring your Begonias back to health again. 

Clematis Vitalba not flowering ( Branksome ). 
—From your description there is no apparent reason why 
the Clematis does not flower. Exposure to sunshine is 
necessary to induce the formation of flower buds, and 
your plant may be in a shady spot, for on this point you 
say nothing. Provided there is ample room on the 
trellis, little or no pruning will be needed. The only ad¬ 
vice we can give is to discontinue manure and other 
stimulants and allow the plant to have all the direct sun¬ 
shine possible. 

Hollyhock leaves with red spots (S. Case¬ 
ment).—The red spots on the Hollyhock leaves that you 
send are indications of a fungoid disease that has been 
very destructive to that class cf plants in late years. 
Pick off all the badlv affected leaves at once and burn them, 
then spray the plants afterwards once a week with 
Bordeaux mixture while there is any sign of the disease. 
If the whole of the p’ant is badly attacked, as is the cose 
with the leaves sent, your best plan will be to at once pull 
it up and burn it. 

Zinnias (J. GCo. Down ) —We imagine your 
plants have been too cold, or’this in conjunction with a 
soil too wet. We would not wait till next year, but sow a 
fresh packet of seeds at once, employing quite sandy soil, 
adding a little very old manure, such as may conveniently 
be rubbed through a hue sieve. Avoid leaf-soil, and use, 
if possible, some fine mortar-rubbish with the soil in the 
first pricking off. If you sow quite thinly, say five or six 
seeds in a 5-inch pot, pricking off will be unnecessary, and 
valuable time will be saved. There is ample time for a 
di-play this year, even though the plants mar not make 
quite so large bushes as those from the earlier sowing 
should have done. 

Plants Infested with eel-worms (S. II. L.).— 
If you find worms in your leaf-mould before usiog it for 
plants, a simple remedy is to submit it to fire-heat, suffi¬ 
cient to destroy animal life, and as leaf-mould is not 
needed, only in small quantities, there should not be any, 
or but very little, difficulty in doing this as it is required 
for use. it is, however, not eel-worms that would iufest 
your leaf-mould, though without a sample it would not 
be easy to decide the species, but eel-worms certainly do 
not originate in fowl droppings. Place a small quantity 
in an iron tray, or any vestel of a similar or suitable 
kind, and stand on a fire aud allow it to remain only 
so lqng as will require to destroy insect life without 
unduly drying up the substance of the decayed leaf. 

Pancratium marltlmum (Costcbelle ).—Sow the 
seeds at once In sandy loam, using well-drained pans or 
pots. The seeds should be covered one quarter of an inch 
deep. S'iw quite thinly, so that the young plants may 
remain at least one year after appearing. The pans or 
pots should be placed in a cool place, and shady, where a 
minimum of 50 deg*, now, or 40 degs. in winter time, is 
secured. By sowing in S-inch pots a space of j inch may 
be left at the surface when the seeds are covered in. In 


this way a piece of slate or thick glass could cover each 
pot, thus effectually keeping away all intruders, and stay¬ 
ing evaporation at the same time. The soil should be 
moderately firm, and rather fine. You will find an illus. 
tration and a note on this plant iu our issue of April 4, 
page 57. 

Llllum candldum failing (M. Clutterbuck).— 
Your Lilium candldum is attacked by a disease w hich has 
of late years worked great harm with this beautiful Lily— 
so much so, indeed, that in many gardens it has been 
totally destroyed. The disease is generally considered 
to be caused by a fungus, and numerous remedies have 
been suggested, but none have proved satisfactory. Per¬ 
haps your greatest chance of success will be to lift the 
bulbs immediately after flowering, and replant them in 
in another part of the gardeD, taking care previously to 
doing this that all decaying matter ih removed. Lifting 
the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur have 
In some cases proved a remedy, while in others lifting and 
baking in the sun, replanting almost on the surface in 
fresh quarters, have also proved efficacious. 

Dahlias and Pyrethrums {Bob).— What we fear, 
if you follow the line you suggest, is that the single 
Dahlias will smother the other plants, and that the latter 
will be of little value in the autumn. As you have a 
portion now devoted to perennials In the Pyrethrume, 
why not enlarge upon the idea and plant between the 
last named such good early autumn-flowering things as 
Lilium tigrinum spleudens, Anemone japonica, A. j. alba, 
A. j. Uueen Charlotte, with a few Gladioli in mixture, but 
especially of the Lemoinei and Childsi sections This 
would £lve you a variety as pleasing as could be desire<1. 
The things named are quite cheap, and your bed is well 
suited to such a display. We give you a short list of 
single Dahlias, as our desire is merely to advise in these 
matters, not to dictate : Amos Perry, maroon ; Bacchus, 
crimson; Harlequin, rose ; Mauve queen, Pink Perfection, 
Duchees of Marlborough, white, edged deep crimson; 
May Sharpe, buff and crimson ; Yellow queen, Aurora, 
yellow and orange ; Demon, rich maroon ; Miss Ilenshaw, 
primrose, whito edge ; Colton Beauty, white, bordered 
y ellow. 

Fuel for stove plant-house (A. Carse).— It is 

never advisable to compare the cost of firing in one dis¬ 
trict with that in another, as much depends upon the fuel 
as a primary item, aud good cinders well washed are in¬ 
finitely superior to poor coke. For a small house yours 
is not an extravagant item by any means, and in ordinary 
weather the bill may be modified by the purchase of a 
load of coke breeze, which is probably the nearest 
equivalent to cinders. In fact, when this is mixed in 
about equal parts with email broken coke you secure a 
minimum of material in the fire-box, which is the only 
way of obtaining a maximum amount of heating power. 
Your boiler is good economically, and, with economy in 
the working— i.e., the proper manipulation of the damper 
and so forth—you have not much cause to complain. You 
may also employ the house cinders, but in doing so l>9 
Bure to first wash them in a sieve in a tub of water. 
Clean cinders have great heating power; dirty cinders 
quickly make a sluggish body that is not easily awakened. 
In proof of this, try the thing experimentally in an open 
grate, when vou will quickly get an idea of the enormous 
waste in cinder-ash alone per annum. 

Flowers for greenhouse {Ignoramus).— it is not 
easy to give you a list to maintain a succession without 
any artificial*heat for raising the seedlings. In this way 
you are at a great disadvantage. For example, a very 
lengthy display may be kept up with Begonias of the 
tuberous section, but these require some warmth to raise 
the young plants, and without heat at all progress is very 
slow in the early stages. The same remark applies to 
Balsams, Zinnias, and many other things. What would 
really best suit you would be some of the hardy or half 
hardy things like Gannas, Gladioli, Columbines, Helio¬ 
trope, Ageratum, Stocks, while such as Calceolarias, Petu- 
nia, Cineraria, would also be helpful. Some dwarf Cupid 
Sweet Pea is w’ortby a trial. To these we would advise 
the purchase of pmall plants of Fuchsias, single, double, 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and the like. For another 
set you may have Tuberoses, Liliums in variety, Roses in 
pots that could flower and be put outside, Azalea mollis 
for the same treatment, and so forth. Lantanas are very 
pretty in flower; w-hile in winter you may have Chrys¬ 
anthemums in variety by purchasing rooted cuttings now. 
Tne Marcchal Niel Rose will do quite well in the position 
suggested. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Lilacs not flowering ( Branksome). — Another 
puzzling question, and, as in tne case of the Clematis, we 
can only suggest that the Lilacs get an insufficient amount 
of direct sunshine. Cut out any old and weak shoote, so 
that the sun hoe direct play among the branches, and 
discontinue the manure at least for a season or two. 

Laburnum not flowering (Branksome). — An 
equal puzzle to the others, for, as you speak of manuring 
the Clematis and Lilac, you have presumably treated the 
Laburnums in the same way. Of course, li"ht sand is by 
no means an ideal soil for Laburnums, yet, if they do not 
suffer from drought and are fully exposed to Ihe sun, 
they should flower well. A probable reason for their non- 
flowering was the plants might be seedlings, which do not 
bloom fo freely in a young state as those propagated by 
grafting or budding, but as others purchased at the same 
time flower well this cannot be the cause. 

Rhododendrons (A'. B.\— In all probability the 
plants lacked moisture, and insufficient growth was 
made last year. You do not say if the plants are in pots 
or planted out. If the latter, the roots should he in a well 
prepared mixture of leaf-mould and light loam in equal 
parts, with a free addition of SAnd. A bed of this, at least 
18 inches deep, should be under each plant, and at 
12 inches deep a moderate layer of manure, w ell decayed, 
may be placed. Water is very necessary in spring atul 
summer, and should be given with a liberal hand. The 
plants are best catered ior when the bed is not raised above 
the usual level, but rather the reverse. 

FRUIT. 

Tlie Bullace (C. C .).—This is the Prunu* insititia of 
botanists, and is found wild in hedges, thicker*!, and open 
woods in many parts of Great Britain, but there *re 
several varieties, tho *haj«e and colour of the fruit varying 
from black to greenieh-white. It is generally ut^d as a 
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protection to the more select kinds of fruits, being planted 
on the most exposed sides, so as to break the wind. 

Scalding: In Grapes (-4 nxious One).— Your Grapes 
are suffering from what is known as scalding, this 
generally occurring when the Grapes are about half 
grown. Sometimes only a few berries are affected, but 
frequently the whole side of one bunch is injured. Scald¬ 
ing' is caused through imperfect ventilation on some 
bright sunny morning, when the atmosphere of the house 
as well as the berries, is saturated with moisture. It is 
sometimes also due to imperfect glass, which concentrates 
rather than disperses the sun’s rays. It is also just pos¬ 
sible that the roots are at fault, and have gone out of the 
prepared border into sour soil. The berries thus scalded will 
never swell, so you may as well cut them out. Are you 
quite sure you are not overcropping your Vines / 
VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes falling: [Blackpool).— We have carefully 
examined the Tomato plant and leaves you have sent us, 
and can fluid no trace of fungoid disease on either. We 
are of the opinion that the wart-like growth on both stem 
and mid-ribs of the leaves is the result of the plants 
having experienced cold draughts of air, in all probability 
during the unseasonable weather of last month. This 
will, to our personal knowledge, produce precisely the 
same conditions on Tomato plants as those you complain 
of, and wc have on several occasions seen plants elsewhere 
affected in the same manner and from the same cause. 
Growth is, of course, checked to a certain extent, but 
with the advent of warmer and more sunny weather your 
plants will, we think, soon outgrow it if the precautionary 
measure of airing the house carefully (opening the venti¬ 
lators on the opposite side to that from which the wind is 
blowing when the latter is eastwards) is properly attended 
to. If wo should be wrong in our surmise kindly write 
again and send a plant packed in damp Moss in a box, so 
that the latter will arrive in a fresh state to enable a more 
minute examination being made. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Sand ell.—Any seedsman can supply you with the 

seed of the two Dianthuses you inquire about.- Mrs. U. 

Lcathrs.— See article on Violets in our issue of May 23, 

page 1-15.- E. W.— Yes, you can cut it back in the same 

way as the Pear, doing one half one year and the other 

the next- J. Loicrie.— The best way is to dig them out 

with a spud, filling in the bare spaces with good soil and 

sowing thereon some good Grass seed.- Helby.—Ut no 

value only as a curiosity. We have had specimens fre¬ 
quently lately.- E. H. R. Preston.—A case of blistered 

leaves. See reply to W. B. Jones.- -Amateur. —The 

eeed you send is not a Bean at all. It is evidently the 
seed of some tropical plant. If you could give us any 
idea as to the leafage and flower of the plant, or its 

Latin name, we could the more easily help you.- Daily 

Mail.—H og article on Double Violets m our issue of 
Mav 23, page 145. Bruin.—Tty Dobbie and Oo., Rothe¬ 
say, N.B.- Daniel Jones.— Some are very good and 

suitable for garden decoration, but not up to exhibition 
standard. Weed out all the poor and washy colours which 

are ineffective in the garden.- M. M. Acton. —From the 

appearance of the leaf sent we should say that the plant 

is drv at the roots. This you can easily find out.- 

E. P. S.— Try The Star Iron Foundry, Railway Arches, 

ltolt-street, Deptford, S.E.- Schcnecken.— See note on 

•* Destroying slugs ” in our issue of May 23, page 150.—— 
K. IL— Any nurseryman in your neighbourhood, if he did 
not stock the Roses you inquire about, would procure 

such for you.- R. T.—Aay local bookseller should be 

able to get the books you refer to.- Fred. D. Gordon — 

The only thing you can do is to keep it chopped down. 
Of course, the best remedy is to trench the ground, and 

clear out every piece you can find.- Perplexed.—See 

note on " Planting Mint” in our issue of May 10, page 131. 

- A. Sprules.— Ask some gardener in your district to 

show you.- J. P. Baird.—It you think there are too 

many flowers you might thin them out. In this way the 

remaining flowers will be all the better.- R. West 

Manders.— It is quite impossible to assign any reason. 
You give us no particulars to help u.s in any way. Send 

us a small piece.- Tree Creeper. —1, See notes on “ Slugs 

in garden" by “0. S.” and 11 A. Sprules ” 2, We daresay 
any hardy plant grower would get the plant you require. 
Try Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, London, N.- Pen¬ 

zance.—D ug, no doubt, to the severe frosts we had at the 
end of April, or it may be that the soil is at fault. You 
give us no clue as to where grown, or the soil in which 
thev are planted.- Constant Reader, Jain's Har¬ 

ford, and F. A. Allen.— See reply to W. B. Jones, 

page lt>2, re “ Blister on Peach leaves.”- H. L.— Your 

best plan will be to get a copy of the “ English Flower 
Garden,” in which you will And the subject fully dealt 
with. __ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should aheays accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbning 
IliiUBTRAtrd, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
cfhower 3 or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 


Names of plants.—One Anxious to Know.— Fern 
is evidently a Lygodium, but specimen very dried up. 
2, We suppoee you mean Sc-illa nutans alba. Kindly send 

flowers.- Belmont.— 1, Fritillaria pyrenaica ; 2, We 

cannot undertake to name Roses.- Raven. —1, Spiraea 

arguta; 2, Spiraea canes cens ; 3, Cytisus purgnn^; 4, Litho- 

spermum purpureum-eoeruleum.- J. F.S. —The Turkey 

Oak (Quercus Cerris).-C. E. A. Gorge.— The Box 

Thorn (Lyoium europaeum).- M. B. McDonald. —1 and 

2, Not known ; 3, Polystichum angulore ; 4, Pteris tremula ; 
6, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 6, Cannot name florists’ 

flowers.- E. H. S. Brighton.— 1, The Guelder Rose 

(Viburnum Opulus); 2, Anagallis tenella, we think, but 

should like to see flowers.- Mrs. A. Iwjlis.— Seems to 

be the common Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale).- 

E. F. C.— The Hornbeam (Carpinus Betulus).—— R. A. 

Cottrill. -1, The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, The 

White Portugese Broom (Cytisus ^lbus); 3, The common 

Elm (Ulmus campestris). - Liberty,— The ordinary 

market strain of ■WaUfTo^r. 
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FRUIT. 

RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 

Tiiat this insect is very partial to the foliage 
of the Vine many can testify. If left un¬ 
molested the foliage quickly assumes a rusty- 
looking appearance, as though scorched. It is 
only when the latter stage of the attack is 
reached that amateurs invariably notice that 
something is wrong, and then follows an appeal 
to the editor for advice in the matter. In some 
localities red-spider is much more troublesome 
than in others, particularly where the soil is of 
a dry, sandy nature. In many coses the 
attack can often be traced bo such causes as 
creepers growing near to, or actually on, the 
I outer walls of a vinery. This is a very 
' fruitful source of attack, and I once w itnessed 
\ a case of this description where every pos- 
i wble means was taken to keep the pest 

)t at bay, but without avail, until at last it 
_ was found tho insects were making their 
way into the vinery through the top ventila¬ 
tors from some Ivy, with which the outer back 
wall was covered. The removal of the Ivy 
* and adoption of remedial measures at once put 
an end to the pest. Other causes are neglect¬ 
ing to thoroughly cleanse the Vines and vinery 
during the winter months, when an attack has 
been experienced the previous summer. The 
forcing of Strawberries in vineries is also often 
accountable for its presence, as also is neglect¬ 
ing to afford a sufficient amount of atmospheric 
moisture to counteract the effects of hard 
firing. Overheating of the hot-water pipes in 
" the early morning when the day promises to 
be fine and sunny is another cause, the arti¬ 
ficial and sun heat combined creating a harsh, 

- dry atmosphere a condition very congenial to 
the well being of the red-spider. Improper 
ventilation, accompanied by inattention to 
wringing in the morning and afternoon, and 
the omission of the regular daily damping of 
floore and all exposed surfaces, are all con¬ 
ducive towards attack being set up, and last, 
hut by no means tho least, cause is allowing 
the borders to become unduly dry l>efore 
affording them water. With regard to 
Remedies, and taking the various causes of 
attack as set forth, it is an excellent plan, on 
I dry, gravelly soil, to thoroughly damp the 
walks leading up to, or if they pass close to 
the front of the vinery, once a day in dry 
summer weather. As regards creepers, these, 
when found to be in fault, are best removed. 
In the next instance, always subject both 
Vines and structure to a careful cleaning in 
midwinter, and afterwards dress the rods with 
an approved insecticide, or with a homely mix¬ 
ture of soot, claj', sulphur, and soft-soap. When 
Strawberries have to be grown in a vinery be 
careful to keep the latter as clean as possible 
. bv syringing tho foliage daily and never allow 
J the roots to feel the want of water. When 

I hard firing has to be resorted to in order to 
maintain the proper temperature, afford 
adequate supplies of moisture by damping the 
floors frequently, and see that the steaming 
troughs are kept filled. In this case a little 
guano or liquid-manure placed in the latter 


every few days has a deterrent effect on these 
and other insects, and is beneficial to the Vines 
also. Overheating of the pipes first thing in 
the morning is, unfortunately, of common 
occurrence unless the person responsible for the 
stoking is well looked after. If the morning is 
bright, and there is every promise of the day 
being fine, the fire should be smothered with 
ashes and the valves shut down in order to get 
the pipes cooled as soon as possible. This 
precaution, combined with early and careful 
ventilation, will act as an effectual preventive, 
provided the daily routine of damping and 
syringing is systematically carried out. As 
regards the watering of borders, frequent tests 
do away with all risk in this direction, and 
water should be given in sufficient quantity 
to moisten them throughout whenever they are 
found to bo approaching a dry condition. In 
the initial stage of the attack the best remedy 
is to sponge the infested leaves with soapy 
water, or with an insecticide, and to syringe 
them three or four days in succession afterwards 
with clean, cold, soft water. The carrying out 
of the latter alone will sometimes banish the 
insect, asit cannot live and thrive whensubjected 
to repeated doses of cold water. Another 
method is to close the house early enough in 
the afternoon to secure a temperature of 
90 degs. to 95 degs., and then to syringe the 
affected leaves thoroughly w'ith clean cold 
water as before mentioned. Water that is 
likely to leave a sediment behind should be 
avoided, otherwise the Grapes are apt to 
become spotted or marked in consequence. 
Sulphuring, or painting the pipes w ith sulphur 
mnue into a paste by the adding of a little 
water, is an excellent remedy, but it is only safe 
to use it after the Grapes have stoned, other¬ 
wise rusting of the berries may ensue. For 
this to be effectual the pipes should be heated 
to such a degree in the latter part of tho after¬ 
noon that the hand cannot be held on them, 
and omit the usual syringing and damping for 
that day. Between 0 p.m. and 7 p.m. coat the 
pipes with the sulphur ; in an hour’s time shut 
off the heat and put on a little air to allow the 
fumes to escape, and wash off the sulphur early 
next morning when the pipes aro cool. If one 
application is not effectual rejieat the sulphuring 
the next evening, taking the same precautions 
as before with respect to airing the house to 
get rid of the fumes and cleaning the pipes 
next morning. A. W. 


SYRINGING VINES. 

A popular idea exists among a large section of 
Grape growers that syringing of the foliage of 
the Vine is almost part and parcel of their 
daily existence, and must be assiduously 

{ iractised as the only means whereby satis- 
actory results can t>e assured. It is easy to 
instance cases where Grapes are grown very 
successfully without an hour’s laDOur being 
expended on syringing, and it may be just 
as easy to find cases of the opposite kind. 
It is none the less true that many syringe 
simply because it is thought necessary, and 
because, too, it is a custom. Except to sprinkle 
water over the Vine-rods with a spray syringe 


when starting the earliest house in mid winter, 
I never practise daily syringing, but instead, 
frequently damp the floor and border surfaces 
to give off atmospheric vapour, especially in the 
early morning, and when the ventilators are 
closed in the afternoon of sunny days. The 
atmosphere is distinctly vapour-laden and 
the Vines derive much* benefit from it. I 
hold that in many, though not in every case, 
this answers an equally good purpose, with far 
less expenditure of time or effort. An item of 
value, though not of absolute neces&it}’, is to 
damp down in the late afternoon with diluted 
liquid-manure obtained from stable or cow- 
yard. Peruvian guano will have a similar 
value in that it discharges ammonia freely in 
the moisture-laden air of the house. This may 
be sprinkled dry on the floor or dissolved in 
water and applied through a rosed water-pot. 
In every case, however, care should be taken 
that the manure is kept free from tender 
foliage, or it may have an injurious effect. 
Some gardens are much addicted to the attacks 
of red-spider, and Vines fall such an easy prey 
that some, in their dread of such an enemy to 
the Vine, continue syringing over a lengthened 

S eriod, even after the Grapes are ripo. So much 
epends on the house, tho nature of the soil, 
and the elevation of the garden, that a neces¬ 
sary practice in one garden is quite super¬ 
fluous in another. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fruit-trees crippled.—In your issue of Nov. 22nd 
you published an article on Garden Peats and Friends. In 
par. c, winter wash for trees is given as 3 emulsion to 5 to 
10 water. This year, early in February, I syringed all my 
wall trees, Nectarines, Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
etc., with the weaker solution. Garden walls were also 
whitewashed. All fruit-trees started well and came into 
leaf, when cold spell came. Now Peaches and Nectarines \ 
are in a very bad state; in many cases whole trees appear 
to be nearly dead, every leaf .withered. Olher trees have 
only a few green leaves left on the top. A few trees well 
protected by thatch have escaped entirely. A few on a 
south-west wall have leaf-curl badly, but branches are now 
dying. The trees that are the worst are some old and 
some new. A few branches went last year, but this year 
they are dying wholesale. What is the reason ? I should 
mention that two Apricot-trees on a south and a west 
wall are perhaps the worst. The soil of my garden is 
chalk. The trees had no artificial protection. Walls are 
of chalk with slate coping. Only Nectarines, Peaches, and 
Apricots are affected.— Cwil Hill. 

[Yours is only one out of thousands of 
similar cases where fruit-trees, such as Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots, are badly crippled, 
and in some case3 very seriously. The frost 
occurring in April was so severe that the 
tender foliage of such trees could not endure 
the extreme cold without protection. We 
have been engaged for many years in garden 
work, and can never remember so much damage 
inflicted on trees before. Apricots are much 
addicted to the loss of branches, a disease 
peculiar to these trees occurring in some 
gardens, while in others not much trouble is 

f iven. Peaches and Nectarines must have the 
listered leaves removed by hand, and if there 
are aphides present, a syringing with an 
insecticide must be given to destroy it, other¬ 
wise there would be a fear of complete 
collapse. The branches of the Apricot already 
dead ought to be forthwith cut away, and in 
their places train summer shoots to roplaco 
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them—that is, assuming your trees have the 
necessary vigour to grow thus strong. From 
the evil influences of frost and cold winds we 
have seen many trees this year that, to the in¬ 
experienced, would appear hopelessly ruined. 
This, too, has been aggravated Dy the presence 
of aphides, that always appear when, from de 
bility, the trees are unable to fight against them. 


against an old brick wall. I fear the tree is infecting 
other Apple-trees. Should I cut it down to the ground, 
or what would you recommend?— ConstantSibscriber. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


[The sample of Apple wood sent shows a 
very bad case of canker. This is due to various 
causes, but chiefly to bad soil, which fails to 
furnish proper food for the making of healthy 
wood. Then cracking of the bark follows, and 


SOME GOOD BROOMS (CYTISUS). 

| Common as the British Broom (Cytisus scopa 
rius) (which we figure to-day) is, it should 
certainly be in gardens where it does not grow 

u,..u„vu B »w ; ,».««u- u .v»vu B u .» 6 — -I- ----- vv , ■ ,... . wild, and, in company with Furze and Heath, 

The factof yourprotected trees escaping injury, i at once the fungus—Nectria ditissima settles . g mQsfc u9eful f or c i ry> Ran dy banks, where other 

shrubs would fail. If it were rare and difficult 
to grow, one can imagine what a sensation it 
would create as a garden plant. Many an 
ugly, barren spot might be made beautiful by 
sowing Broom seeds on it, and on dry, 
gravelly spots, probably, finer effects may be 
produced at very little trouble and cost by the 
Broom than by any other shrub cultivated in 
the British Isles. Now and then, though a 
1 native plant, which one would suppose to be 
hardy, the Broom suffers during severe winters, 
probably to a greater extent in rich garden 
ground than in poor soils where the growth 
would be less vigorous. 

C. scoparius An ore an us only differs from the 
type in the rich colouring of the lower petals. 
This was discovered wild in Normandy in 
1886. Care must be taken in forming a per¬ 
manent group that the plants are on their own 
roots, as very often it is grafted on the 
Laburnum, and, as the Laburnum stock soon 
out grows the scion, the plants cannot be long- 
lived when grafted on a stock so different in 
habit and growth from the common Broom. It 
comes fairly true from seed. In 
C. scoparius var. albus the flowers are of a 
very pale yellow. 

C. s. var. pendulus is a dwarf form with 
very large golden-yellow flowers, and is very 
suitable for rockwork or similar positions where 
the taller-growing types would be out of place. 

C. albus (the white Spanish Broom) is a 
native of Spain and Portugal, and flowers in 
May. It is of very rapid growth. In a few 
years it often makes bushes 5 feet or f> feet 
high, and as much through. When in full 
bloom there are few more beautiful objects in 
the garden. 

C. Ardoini, a native of the Maritime Alps, 
is a dwarf shrub of prostrate habit, barely 
exceeding .’1 inches in height and bearing a 
profusion of deep golden-yellow flowers in 
| April and May. 

C. austriacus, an Eastern European 
I species, makes a compact leafy bush about 
o feet in height, the yellow flowers being borne 


A group of Cytisus praecox. 


as well as the leaves sheltered by the slate ! on the broken places and causes the swellings 
coping, proves the cause of the evil complained seen on your tree. You may lift your tree in 
of. All you can do is to remove the blistered the autumn, well break up the soil, add some 

» j_ 11 ;_ t. 1: f _ .1 n .Innn VQ.1 monura urru-krl.actoa firwl a VflFV 


Or All YOU can UU IS l/U LDUIUVO uio UllOtQlCU UIO uuuuuiu, n vn w.vi.1. -1 — - ‘ ' * . , . 

leaves, destroy all insect life, and await a more well-decayed manure, wood-ashes, and a very in terminal clusters from July to . eptembc; 
healthy growth, assisted by warm sunshine, little bone-dust, then replant so that the roots In the variety of this known as leucanthus the 
. 6 * ... J , _ . _ _ 1 i._i .1 _ c rrI „-II flna-ora aim «r yellow than in the tvDe. 


Mulch*' tlTe roots with manure, apply water in are kept near the surface. That will give new 
dry weather, and syringe the trees in the life and energy to the tree. You may even 
evening of hot days.] now pare off the swellings, and mixing up a 


flowers are paler yellow than in the type. 

C. biflorus grows from 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, the yellow flowers appearing in May, 



Peaches dropping.—Will you kindly tell me the 
reason of the enclosed Peaches falling off ? In November, 
1901, I planted six Peach-trees—viz.. Sea Eagle, Alexan¬ 
dra Noblesse, Nectarine, Hale's Early, Early York, and 
Royal George—in a house “2!) feet by 18 feet. Three are 
planted in a border and trained up the bock wall, and 
three in a bed. The bed is about 2 feet deep, with about 
8 inches of brick-rubble and old mortar at the bottom. 
The rest is turf from an old pasture, with a slight crink¬ 
ling of 1-inch bones. Last year all trees bloomed well, 
but only one bore fruit All trees are in good health, but 
the fruit is dropping off Sea Eagle, Alexandra Noblesse, 
and Nectarine. If you can, please tell me the reason ? It 
will greatly oblige.—A Constant Rradkr. 

[To imperfect fertilisation of the flowers may 
be traced the origin of such cases, and there is 
no remedy that can be applied that will benefit 
the present crop. The vigour of the tree 
affords no solution of the difficulty, because it 
is not an outcome of bad health, but rather the 
reverse. When Peaches are flowering it is 
never safe to trust to chance in the setting, for, 
without artificial fertilisation, the fruit may 
swell away for a time and then drop from pre¬ 
mature softening, accelerated by the unsound 
stone. Freshly-slacked lime applied in quan¬ 
tity sufficient to whiten the surface is a good 
remedy in such cases, applying it two or three 
times during the growing season. In the case j 
of over-luxuriant growth, root-pruning, lifting, j 
and placing the roots nearer the surface go a j 
long way to remedying the evil. Unripened 
wood will also cause the trouble, while allowing 
the borders to get dry after the crop is cleared 
is also very often the cause.] i 

Canker In Apple-tree.—I enclose a cutting from 1 
ODe of my Apple-trees for jour inspection. I would be , 
glad to know what disease the tree is affected with ? It 
bore freely before the fungus-looking growth appeared. I 
It has been planted about seven years in a sunny aspect 
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Cytisus kewensis. 

mixture of clay, dry, adding some paraffin and being borne generally in twos, but sometimes 
soft-soap, into a paste, then well coat over in threes and fours, in the axils of theleaNe- 
every affected or cut portion. The real cause almost the whole length of the young twigs, 
lies in the soil, and lifting and replanting are It is perfectly hardy and a good plant for i ie 
the most effective remedies. In any case, get ; shrubbery border. , . 

a paste as described made, and use it the C. capitatcs, widely distributed throug 
moment you see the least sign of canker on Central and Southern Europe, ia a compac 
any tree ] habited shrub with leafy branches bearing in 
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July and onward clusters of yellow flowers at 
their tips, and attains a height of 2 feet. 

C. delumbkns, a native of Eastern Europe, 
is a dwarf prostrate species with large pale 
yellow flowers, and is a pretty and desirable 
rockery plant. It is by no means common in 
cultivation. 

C. hiksutus, from Southern and Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, is a dwarf yellow- 
flowered shrub 1 foot to 2 feet high, and blooms 
iu June and July. It is suitable for the front 
of the shrubbery border, or for making a low 
mass in an open, sunny spot. 

C. kewensis, the result of a cross between 
C. albu3 and C. Ardoini, is the most beautiful 
of the dwarf or prostrate group. The flowers 
of this hybrid are creamy-white and of goodly 
size and are profusely borne on long slender 
shoots of last year often 1 foot or more long. 
For the rockwork it is very suitable, espe- 
cialty where the long trailing shoots can hang 
over and drape some sloping surface, as in the 
illustration we give to-day of it. 

C. monspessulanus, sometimes known as 
Madeira Broom, is a uative of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. It is a very quick growing, 
yellow-flowered species, and blossoms in May. 

C. nigricans, one of the handsomest species 
in the genus, has long terminal erect racemes 
of yellow flowers, which are freely produced in 
July and August ; under favourable conditions 
it makes a beautiful bush 6 feet in height. The 
specific name was given to it on account of the 
plant turning black when it was dried. In a 
wild state it is widely distributed in Eastern 
Europe. 

C. pr.eco x much resembles the white Spanish 
Broom in habit. It is a hybrid between C. 
albus and C. purgans, and bears a profusion of 
cream coloured flowers in early summer. It is 
one of the most easily grown and most orna¬ 
mental of hardy shrubs. When seeds of this 
are raised very fow of the plants prove like the 
parent, the majority resembling closely the 
white 8panish Broom. Cuttings, however, are 
easily struck, and it is desirable to keep up a 
stock by this means, as old specimens which 
have outgrown their position, or have become 
unsightly from any cause, do not bear severe 
pruning. Young ones do better in every way. 

C. phrgans makes a low bush not more 
than 2 feet or 3 feet in height, and produces 
an abundance of golden-yellow blossoms in 
April and May. In habit it somewhat resem¬ 
bles C. albus, but the branches are shorter and 
more rigid in old plants. It is a native of 
Central and Southern France and Spain. 

C. ptrpurf.us, a native of Eastern Europe, is 
usually found in nurseries grafted on small 
stems of Laburnum. It makes an ornamental 
specimen so treated, but it is generally not 
long-lived. On its own roots it makes a beau¬ 
tiful procumbent rockery or border plant, and 
bears a profusion of purple flowers from May to 
July. There are also varieties with white and 
rose tinted flowers. The so-called purple 
Laburnum (L. Adami) is a graft hybrid between 
Cytisus purpureus and Laburnum alpinum, the 
so-called Scotch Laburnum. 

C. SE8SiT.iFOi.ns, a native of Southern 
Europe, is a charming shrub with small, glassy 
green, almost stalkless leaves and short, erect, 
terminal racemes of yellow flowers. It is of 
upright habit and attains a height of from 
4 feet to 7 feet. 


EARLY-FLOWERING BARBERRIES. 
Among the numerous hardy shrubs that con¬ 
tribute towards the spring display in our 
gardens, the Barberries, though fow in num- 
l>er, are very conspicuous, and two at least are 
entitled to rank among the very finest of all 
our hardy shrubs. After the members of the 
pinnate leaved section or Ash Barberries, as 
they are often called, the first to unfold its 
blossoms is the South American 
Bkrrf.ris BDxrrouA,also known as B. clulcis. 
—It is a free-growing, rather upright bush, 
reaching a height of 6 feet or more, clothed 
with very deep green, oval-shaped leaven, while 
the flowers borne usually early in April are of 
a clear bright yellow colour. * They are pro¬ 
duced singly, and being suspended on stems 

an inch long have from their profusion a- 

striking appearance. This Barberrv 
evergreen in character. [There Jh' 



variety (nana), which forms a rounded bush 
little more than a foot high. 

Bekbekis Dakwim. —A well-known and 
handsome species, first discovered by the cele¬ 
brated Charles Darwin on the Island of Chiloe, 
off the coast of Chili, during the voyage of the 
Beagle. It was, however, introduced some 
years later by Messrs. Veitch, through then- 
collector, Wiuiam Lobb. From a foliage point 
alone it is a very handsome shrub, bub in 
addition to this we have the drooping racemes 
of orange-yellow flowers in the spring and the 
purple coloured fruits at the end of the 
summer. 

BeRBKRIS KMPETKIFOLIA.— A low-growing 
shrub of no particular merit in itself, but of 
very great interest from being one of the 
parents (B. Darwini is the other) of 

Berberis stenophylla. —This, which was 
raised in the early sixties, is, perhaps, the very 


apart and about 3 inches between the plants. 
Some four weeks afterwards the plants should 
be transferred to thoir flowering quarters, 
taking care to give them a good watering, as 
the weather at that time is more likely to be 
very warm and trying. My plants at the 
resent time are bushy, sturdy, and freely 
owered, and present quite a blaze of colour, 
besides rendering that part of the garden rich 
with their perfume.—D. B. C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 
“Plenty of exact, scientific observations in 
regard to the utility of birds in the garden can 
be obtained,” says “ R. O.,” Bellraount Hall, 
“proved by dissection and the magnifying 
glass.” These aids may be useful, but I think 



The Common Broom (Cytisus s-oparius). From a photograph by Chas. Jones. 


finest of all the hybrid shrubs that we have in 
our gardens. It is far more graceful in habit 
than B. Darwini, and the blossoms are of a 
rich golden-yellow hue. Under favourable 
conditions it will soon form a dense mass 
8 feet to 10 feet high, from which the slender 
branches dispose themselves in a very graceful 
manner. When plants for ornamental hedges 
are required, B. Darwini and B. stenophylla 
are two of the subjects well worthy of con¬ 
sideration. X. 

Sowing: Wallflowers —Wallflowers, to 
be seen at their best, should be sown during 
May or June; the former month, however, is 
the better. The seed should be sown in care¬ 
fully prepared soil, not by any means rich. A 
sunny position should lie selected and the 
seeds sown in rows. Before the plants have 
attained some 2 inches or more in height it is 
well to transplant them in rows about 6 inches 


to the average reader who knows anything of 
birds it will appear anything but “ exact or 
scientific ” to say that bullfinches take fruit- 
buds for the sake of the insects secreted 
within them. It, to me, seems absolutely 
absurd to preach such doctrine, when one 
knows so well that the natural food of these 
birds is not insects, but vegetable matter— 
seeds and buds. Even were it possible that 
the buds were stripped from the trees for the 
insects, one may reasonably ask why do the 
birds show so little discrimination and clear 
them almost of every fruit and leaf-bud. 
“ R. O.” says: “I am thoroughly convinced 
that when tomtits, sparrows, and bullfinches go 
for fruit-buds it is for the insect in the bud, 
which would in any case destroy the fruit.” 
How many readers of G ardening Iu.i strated 
are convinced by the truth of such a state¬ 
ment ? I will .venture to say that not one who 
has any practical k nowledge OT-'fnlfrgroVfiig 
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will admit the truth of one word of it. It is 
just as easy a matter for one person to observe 
the habits of birds as another, and those who 
have the charge of large gardens aud orchards 
do not need much time to sum up the value of 
birds in the garden from an insect-eating point 
of view. The sparrow may, when there is a 
dearth of other food within easy reach, feed its 
young on caterpillars when these are plentiful, 
and even in such a case what becomes of the 
trees—Gooseberry-bushes, for instance—while 
the gardener calmly looks on and awaits the 
day when the voracious insects will be all 
cleared up as sparrow food ? The trees become 
leafless, the existent crop absolutely ruined, 
and the trees deprived of their vitality for their 
future work. One never sees a bullfinch in the 
garden during summer unless there happens to 
be some favourite seed of his growing therein. 
Pansies provide him with many a dainty meal 
when the seeds are maturing on the plants. 
Again, when slugs are so plentiful as to 
require, besides frequent applications of fresh 
lime, a daily morning expedition in search 
of them, and they are gathered up at the 
rate of half a pint each morning, one 
may well ask — where are the birds 
whose food they are supposed to pro¬ 
vide? In the shrubberies, woods, and on 
the lawns bullfinches and blackbirds abound. 
They visit the garden to gather up straw 
from Strawberry-oeds to build their nests, and 
occasionally a wall-trained Pear-tree affords 
a congenial spot for a nesting site. The 
ground is simply teeming with slug life, and at 
night the air is filled with bird song; yet 
*‘R. O.,” despite these facts, would have us 
believe the very existence of birds would 
imply a non-existence of slugs. The natural 
food of thrushes and blackbirds is earthworms. 
In wet and stormy weather they find these 
easily enough and in plenty from the law T n and 
field Grass. When drought sends the worms 
below, then they make the garden untidy in 
their scratching up anything of a leafy or 
strawy nature used as a protection for fruit- 
trees and as a preservative of moisture in dry 
weather. They do this to find worms, not 
slugs. As soon as there is fruit available—and 
it matters not much what kind it is—then 
slugs and worms are beneath their notice, and 
were no nets employed no sound fruit would 
be left from day to day. As to the freedom 
and perfect liberty of action of birds being 
allowed, I would ask “ R. O.” how this is to 
be denied them unless the whole garden 
enclosed with wire netting? Liberty cannot 
be denied the wild bird, and the attempted 
trapping and shooting of blackbird and thrush 
are only so much wasted time. W. S. 

-- During the twenty years I have read 

your paper some scoras of letters have appeared 
therein respecting the ravages of birds on fruit 
trees. I should like “ L. C. K.,” May 9, p. 127, 
to answer this question : Were there no birds 
in the district in the Isle of Wight from which 
he writes till last year ? If so, and his theory 
be the correct one, it seems strange that his 
friend’s trees always escaped the ravages of 
those birds till last year. My experience 
extends from 1874 till the present year. I have 
acres under fruit culture, mostly Goose- 
berrias and Strawberrias (about 2,000 Goose¬ 
berry-bushes), and I believe the birds are my 
greatest friends. I, therefore, feed them during 
the winter months, and never frighten them 
out of the garden in the summer. What has 
been the result? My bushes have been every 
year, and are at this moment, loaded with 
berries. I give my name and address if any of 
your readers care to verify the statements for 
themselves. 1 do not deny that birds attack 
fruit-buds, but I maintain that birds do not 
attack healthy fruit-buds. When a bird com 
mences operations on a fruit-bud, it is to obtain 
the insect. The insect having already destroyed 
the fruit, its (the insect’s) further development 
is arrested by the bird. Keep your fruit-trees 
and bushes healthy and vigorous, then the buds 
will develop no insects, and the birds will pass 
them by. " Edward Cook. 

Temperance Collage , Flass, Co. Durham. 

- I am interested in the correspondence 

on birds in the garden. My own experience 
is that birds do very little, if any, damage 
to our garden crops. I spent^quarter of an 
l|Our one eveniikwt^c^'ng 


of 


finches 


pecking all over an Apple - tree. When I 
looked closely at the tree I found it full of 
green-fly ; and I believe in the case of mast 
fruit-trees attacked by birds it will be found 
the buds were picked off for the sake of 
insects. As regards Crocuses, Strawberries, 
and bush fruits, cats, I believe, are the best 
protection. I have six well-fed cats which 
roam all over the garden, and certainly the 
Crocuses*are never touched, either by mice 
or birds. The cats, if well fed, hardly ever 
trouble to catch birds, but they act as very 
effectual scarecrows. I think the biting east 
winds and late frost this spring account for 
the almost complete destruction of all fruit 
crops, excepting late Apples and Quinces. 
Montgomeryshire. E. O. 

- I have read with interest from time to 

time the various notes respecting the above, 
and I give a little of my own experience. The 
bullfinches I find do the most damage every 
year, and as they are not grub eaters I cannot 
see how some people can defend them. I am 
troubled here with chaffinches, sparrows, and 
tom-tits, but these together do not do so much 
damage as the bullfinches. In this garden, 
amongst others, there is a young, healthy 
Pear-tree, a Williams’, I believe, of the buds of 
which the bullfinches seem to be passionately 
fond. I was determined this year to save this 
particular tree. I painted it twice with a mix¬ 
ture of soot, sulphur, water, and a little paraffin, 
but when I saw the buds swelling, and the 
appearance of the enemy in the garden, I lost 
all faith in the painting, so I covered it with 
a net. There was a Gooseberry-bush under it 
which prevented the net in one place coming 
quite close to the ground. I persuaded myself 
ttiey could never find this small opening, but 
after my first Sunday’s absence from the 
garden, to my sorrow, they had found their 
way to it, and had nibbled every bud away. 

I was more successful -with the wall-trained 
trees which I had netted, but others on which 
I had tried the black cotton suffered heavily. 

I do not accuse chaffinches and tom tits of 
being bud-eaters, as I have not seen them at it, 
but the sparrows share with the bullfinches in 
the devastation of Gooseberry-buds. Although 
I managed to protect most of the wall-trained 
trees, the damage done far exceeds that of 
previous years, as they have cleared many 
Apple-trees which I never saw them attacking 
before. T. .Tones. 

The Cottage , Bangor. 

- There are birds that are destructive in 

the garden and there are birds that 
beneficial. I am fond of birds, and in the 
winter feed friends and foes alike. In the 
spring and summer by the extensive use of the 
net I protect my vegetables and fruit from the 
latter. The first crop attacked in the begin¬ 
ning of the year is the Winter Spinach. Of 
this the sparrows are very fond, and will eat 
Spinach all through the year. Without a net 
last year I lost the winter crop, but with a net 
this year I have had plenty. Next the sparrows 
attack the Peas directly they appear above 
ground, and continue their attentions to them 
even when 6 inches high ; so with most of the 
vegetable seeds. They nip off Primulas and 
tear yellow Crocuses to pieces ; the purple and 
others they do not touch. They also devour 
Grass seed. They feed their young with some 
insects, but not themselves. The sparrow is a 
ravenous feeder and a pest. The bullfinches 
in the spring strip all Pear, Plum, and Peach 
trees of every bloom-bud, and will carefully 
pick out that from beside the leaf-bud without 
injuring the latter on the Peach-trees. I, this 
spring, netted all my trees, except one Plum, as 
I had not enough netting, and that tree was 
stripped of every bud. The Red Currant 
busnes near were also deprived of all their leaf 
buds on most of the leading shoots. When 
fruit is ripening the blackbird is the greatest 
enemy. If not netted he will psek portions 
out of every Strawberry that ha9 colour. 
The robin picks the Strawberries off and 
makes a small collection to enjoy at his 
leisure. The robin is also fond of Red 
Currants, and the thrush likes Red and 
White Currants, but neither likes the Black 
ones. The blackbird will take all three kinds 
of Currants and Gooseberries, picking from the 
trees and leaving beneath them all that are not 
ripe enough for his taste. All Apples, Pears, 


and other fruit that have any colour the black¬ 
bird attacks; he pecks holes near the stem, 
and then wasps complete the destruction. 
Starlings will attack Apples and Pears, but not 
so persistently as blackbirds. The only tree 
in my garden that suffers from them stands 
near that part of the house where they have 
their ne 9 ts. I once had a standard Williams’ 
Pear-tree stripped of fruit by rooks when they 
were nearly ripe. They chose a Sunday morn¬ 
ing for their raid, when they thought I would 
be at church, but not being well I stayed at 
home that morning, and so caught them at 
their work ; there were five of them, and after 
shouting and throwing stones at them they 
departed, only to return after I went into the 
house and complete their robbery. The 
ground beneath was strewn with half eaten 
Pears. I have many chaffinches in my garden, 
but I have watched*them closely and have not 
seen them doing any mischief. The tomtits, 
the hedge-sparrow, and other small birds are 
beneficial to a garden, as they are insect 
feeders. I have been most shamefully cheated 
in buying netting ; what I buy as C feet wide 
cannot be stretched to more than 4 feet. 

Cukgenvt.x. 

Hildenboro', May 16, 1903. 


Wireworm in soil.—My garden, which, previous to 
my occupation, had evidently been much neglected, is 
badly overrun by wireworms, anything in the way ol 
bulbs being attacked and completely destroyed. I should 
be greativ obliged if you can give me information as to 
the bj'St wav of getting rid of these pests? I have betn 
told that gas-lime is the proper thing to dig in, but I 
presume this cannot be done till the autumn. Can anything 
be done to preserve the remaining few plants left, in the 
meantime? I should also like to know if it is safe to 
replant Irises which have been attacked, after killing as 
many of the wireworms as can be seen ?—J. S. H. 

[It would not be safe for you to apply an 
ppreciable dressing of gas-lime to your garden 
where bulbs or any other plants are growing 
for the purpose of destroying wireworms. Only 
a strong dressing at the rate of a bushel per 
rod will suffice. That should be spread over 
vacant ground during October, be well broken 
to pieces, and after lying four weeks be dug in. 
Prior to putting on the dressing it is well to 
have the ground carefully dug over, aud so 
many of the insects as can be seen picked out. 
Your best course now is to obtain large Pota¬ 
toes, Carrots, Beets, Mangold Wurtzel, or 
Swedes, cutting them into pieces each about 
£ lb. in weight, to force into each one a piece 
of twig or stick, which will hold and the end-* 
stand out 9 inches long. Bury these here and 
there just where the wireworms seem most 
harmful, then once a week lift them, and you 
are I may catch many eating into the fleshy roots. 
Kill those and bury the traps again. When 
you replant Irises, mix some soot with the soil, 
and later give an occasional watering with 
soot-water.] 

Grubs in Strawberry-bed — I planted in the 
open ground 200 two-year-okt Strawberries, out of pots. 
They were well rooted, strong, healthy plants. They 
have all died, and I find around the roots grubs, as sample 
sent herewith. Here they are called leather grubs. The 
bed in which they were planted was part of an old Grass 
field, dug about 2 feet deep, well manured with a mixture of 
stable and cow-manure, with a quantity of crushed bones. 

I found on examining the plants (or I Bhould say the 
remains of them) that they were eaten away just at the 
crown. I noticed in the roots, as well as t hese “ leather 
grubs,” some weevils (black) and some very small wire- 
worms. I should be glad to know what you would ad vis- 
being done? My gardener recommends soot and lime, 
and gas-lime in the winter. Would any artificial mapure, 
sulphate of potash, or something of that kind, kill them? 
—Damkl R. Ratcliff. 

[The grubs you sent aro, as you say, called 
“leather grubs,” or “ leather jackets.” They 
are the larva; of the daddy-long-legs or crane- 
fly, and are very destructive insects, as they 
live at the roots of plants, often feeding, as you 
describe, at the collar of the plant. \\ hen the 
parent insects appear towards the end of the 
summer kill as many as you can of them. It is 
almost impossible to kill them with any insecti¬ 
cide on account of their leathery skins. The 
black weevils that you mention are probably 
the black Vine weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), 
which was visiting the roots of the Strawberry 
plants in order to lay its eggs on them. The 
grubs which would hatch from the eggs would 
feed on the roots. The weevils would not do 
so, but they feed on the foliage. The wire- 
worms would, of course, injure the roots. You 
could not do better than give the land a good 
dressing of gas-lime, of from h lb. to 1 lb. per 
square \ar 1. You would not be able to use the 
I ground for at least six months.S. S.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. I a small one, the subject of the present note 1 indeed, no absolute test has been made, we 

- having been referred to R. giutinosa as a believe. The examples exhibited were, how- 

INDOOR PLANTS, variety. Later authorities, however, agree in ever, very well grown in quite small pots in an 

avwta~4Vpitt AT « regarding it as a true species, to which the ordinary, well-ventilated greenhouse — a fact 

KfiUMAWNlA A-NCfULAIA. above name has been given. The illustration that will be welcomed by not a few amateurs. 

This remarkable plant was amongst the most accompanying these remarks will convey a , The [specimens shown by the Messrs. Veitch 
notable of novelties on a recent occasion when d idea of the general character ^of the ! when the award was made were some 2 feet 

high or rather more. The habit is erect, 
the main stem furnished abundantly with 
glandular hairs ; leaves primately-lobed 
and with triangular-toothed lobes, and ac 
the base appear on longish stalks. The 
I I upper leaves from whose axils the large 
solitary flower depends are adherent to the 
stem. The flower is purplish in colour, 
,3 inches or more long, with dilated funnel- 
shaped outline and a five-lobed five-parted 
limb, the two upper lobes much rounded 
and one-half the length of the lower lobes. 
The plant is a perennial and belongs to the 
order Scrophulariaeie, though in many 
ways the flower—externally, of course—re¬ 
sembles a large and showy lncarvillea. So 
far as may be gathered at present, the 
plant is of easy culture and, we believe, 
also is readily raised from seed. E. J. 

PALMS FAILING. 

(Reply to “ T. S. v ) 

Palm No. 1 is Kentia Forsteriana, a native 
of Lord Howe’s Island, off the coast of 
Australia, and which has of late years be¬ 
come one of the most popular of all Palms. 
It needs a warm greenhouse for its success¬ 
ful culture—that is to say, a structure with 
a minimum w inter temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. It is also a good room plant— 
that is, if given reasonable care and atten¬ 
tion. We know several that have been 
treated in this way for years and give great 
satisfaction. A bay window is the best 
place for them, and we have noted among 
our several friends who treat them as room 
plants that they do better when the win¬ 
dow faces the east than in any other posi¬ 
tion. This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that they get plenty of light but veiy 
little, if any, direct sunshine, which last 
is very injurious to small Palms in pots. 
Watering must be regulated by the con¬ 
dition of the roots, the w r eather, and other 
particulars—thus with pots full of roots 
and hot drying w'eather they might be 
watered every day, while in the winter 
once a week might be often enough. On 
no account must, the water be allowed to 
stand in the saucer or ornamental pot after 

H they have been watered. Sponging the 
leaves W’ith milk-warm water about once 
a week, except during cold weather, is 
very beneficial. During frosty nights the 
plants should be removed from the window' 
to the centre of the room. With regai d 
to the cause of your Palm falling into ill 
health, one might make various suggestions 
and be still wide of the mark. You do 
not say how' long it has been in your posses¬ 
sion, but it may have been taken from a 
hothouse and been going back ever since. 
■I Again, it may have had too much or too 
little w T ater, or been exposed to the frost 
during one of the few cold nights last 
winter. One thing against its well doing 
was repotting it at the time you did, 
which, if necessary, is best carried out in 
the months of May or June. Kentias, 
however, do not need frequent repotting ; 
indeed, we have had some under our obser¬ 
vation in a dwelling-house for four jears, 
and they have not been repotted during 
the whole of that time, for Palms of all 
kinds grow better when the roots feel the 
pot. The strongest of the plants re¬ 
ferred to, w T hich are all in 5-inch pots, 
will, however, be shifted into larger ones 
within the next few w r eeks. It w'illdo your 
Palm good to stand it out of-dcors on a 
wet day for a time. 

__ You ask if you did right to mix a little 

.. .. „ . t v u n * silver-sand with the soil in repotting, but 

Behraanma anguUta. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. J0U did not 6tttt e the most important item- 

viz., what the soil consisted of. A good 
Dnr ] Q,m,q T.fA niiAlfiAA. i nUnt,_ whinh was introduced to this country I com Dost for Palms in general is from one half 



Rehraannia angulata. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


Society, the plant 
Tius {genus to 


vfo„ P « Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, I plant, which was introduced to this country compost for Palms in general is from one half 

IxhihSTit before the Royal Horticultural from Ichang, Hupeh, China,by Messrs. Veitch’s to two thirds, yo) w loaff^cording to.is 

exhibited J* oeiu iectfiv j* an Aw „ d 0 f collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson. So far as is at consistency, the remaining portion thoroughly 

I present -known, the species is not hardy, and, dectfM WRSW «©H 
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Palm No. 2 is Latnnia borbonica, which suc¬ 
ceeds under just the same treatment as the 
Kentia. The frosty night undoubtedly caused 
the injury, and on this point it may oe noted 
that if Palms of any kind fall into ill health it 
i 9 extremely difficult to restore them to their 
original vigour. The Aga nan thus leaves appear 
to have been scorched by the sun shining 
directly on them before they had quite got 
over their winter’s conhnement. The spotting 
is, however, limited to the upper surface, and 
we do not think it will give much trouble. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Genistas—propagating.— After the old 
plants have done flowering I select half- 
ripened shoots, having, if possible, a heel, and 
these are put into pots of loam and leaf-mould, 
in which has been mixed some sharp silver- 
sand, plunging the pots in a propagating pit. 
Failing this, I place a bell-glass over the pots, 
this preventing the young cuttings flagging— 
a most important point, as I have noticed that, 
once allowed to flag, cuttings are much longer 
in striking. When they give evidence of 
growth pot ou into small pots, using a similar 
compost. By another year these will have 
made nice bushy plants if kept in the green¬ 
house, and flower even more freely than old 
cut back plants.— Woodbastwk'k. 

Abutilons. — These are good all-round 
plants for the amateur, but are less frequently 
seen in our greenhouses than they were twenty 
years ago. They bloom for a long period, may 
bo grown as pot plants for covering pillars 
and trellises in the house, for planting out-of- 
doors in the summer, and, with little more 
than the usual temperature, may be had in 
bloom in the greenhouse most of the winter. 
Boulo de Neige is especially useful during 
winter, the flowers being white. A. venosum 
is a popular sort, having orange blossoms 
streaked with red. Abutilons are most useful 
for decoration of the conservatory, their pen¬ 
dulous blossoms lasting for a long time, whilst 
to those who aim at sub tropical bedding they 
serve a good purpose.—W. F. 

Soil cracking away from sides of pots.— 
I shall esteem it a favour if you will tell me why, after 
repotting my Chrysanthemums, the soil gets away from 
the sides of the pots, and the consequence is, when they 
are watered the water runs through at once, leaving the 
ball of soil still dry. The pots are thoroughly cleaned, and 
the soil neither moist nor dry' when used, and it is rammed 
in fairlv tight. Last year the same thing happened, and 
1 had the greatest difficulty in getting the roots of the 
plants watered. The soil is three parts good fibrous loam, 
a quarter decayed leaves, horse-manure, 4-Inch pot full of 
soot, shell gravel.— Cakrnaryon. 


[Your letter certainly reads as if the repot¬ 
ting was carried out in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, yet there must be something wrong. 
Whether the new soil was rammed down suffi¬ 
ciently firm is questionable, but we think the 
trouble is caused by allow ing the plants to get 
too dry after repotting, thereby causing the 
soil to crack away from the sides of the pot. 
This is very liable to happen if new pots are 
employed, and to guard against it most culti¬ 
vators soak new pots in water some little time 
before using them, as from their absorbent 
qualities they will soak up a good deal of 
moisture. The better way w ill be to ram the 
soil again round the edges of the pots, and, if 
necessary, make up with a little fresh compost. 
If it is made rather firmer than tho inside, the 
w'ater must pass through the central portion 
instead of escaping at tne edges.] 

Solanums. — It is very questionable 
whether it is worth while troubling with old 
plants of Solanums for next winter if one has 
a number of young ones coming on. I have 
found that plants kept a second year require 
very careful witching to keep them free from 
red-spider. At any rate, old specimens should 
have been cut back ere this and repotted, 
placing them in cold-frames this month, and 
seeing that they are frequently syringed until 
about September, when the berries show 
signs of colouring, at which time the plants 
should be brought into the greenhouse. 
Young plants are not so liable to red-spider, 
and, moreover, the berries are, as a rule, finer, 
and as plants are easily raised from seed sown 
in heat in spring, it is, I think, unnecessary 
to retain old plants. —Derby. 

Richardia Elllottiana (Golden-flowered 


passed the w’inter in a totally dormant state, 
just laid in a box of dry sand, and kept in a 
part of tho greonhouso where the temperature 
aid not fall below’ 45 degs., ure now’beautifully 
in flower, the large golden-yellow spathes being 
much admired, while the prettily spotted 
leaves are in themselves very attractive. The 
tubers were, about the middle of February, 
taken from their sandy bed and potted accord¬ 
ing to their size in 5-inch or 0 inch pots, the 
compost used being two-thirds good fibrous 
loam to one-third w ell-decayed manure and a 
dash of sand. Given but little water at first, 
the plants, in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
<>o degs , soon pushed up good sturdy growth, 
and they are now, as above stated, flowering 
beautifully. The only trouble is with green¬ 
fly, which, if they effect a lodgment on the 
young leaves, quickly injure them. They are, 
however, readily destroyed with any of the 
vaporising compounds now’ on the market, the 
regular use of w’hicli is beneficial to all the 
occupants of the greenhouse. After flowering, 
the plants must not be neglected, but kept in 
the greenhouse, watered regularly, with an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure till the leaves 
show signs of ripening off, when the water 
supply must be diminished, and ultimately dis¬ 
continued altogether. Then, whon totally 
dormant, shake clear of the old soil and lay in 
a box of sand. A second golden-flowered species 
is R. Pentlandi, but it is not so amenable to 
cultivation as R. Elliottiana. X. 

Forcing Lilac bushes In pots.— Instruction 
required age of shrub ; time of planiinir; treatment ?— 

WllIHTLK. 

[There is no limit to the size or age of Lilac 
bushes available for forcing, provided the pots 
and structure are sufficiently large for their 
accommodation. If you refer to neat, little 
bushes, such a9 are usually employed for 
forcing, and of which great numbers are sent 
to this country every year from the continent, 
they are obtained in the following manner: 
First, the plants are propagated either by 
grafting on to young seedling stocks, or by 
cuttings, which last should be taken in .Tune, 
dibbled into pots of sandy 9oil, and placed in 
an ordinary cold frame kept closed and shaded 
till roots are produced. Tho cuttings should 
be formed of the current season’s shoots, and 
those of medium vigour are preferable to the 
very strong ones. When rooted, these should 
be potted singly into pots 4 inches in diameter 
and again returned to the frame, where they 
may he kept throughout the winter. You will, 
therefore, commence the second year with the.se 
neat little established plants, and must then 
decide W’hether you will plant them out or 
CDnfine altogether in pots. By planting out, 
the young plants grow faster than if confined 
in pots, while as a set-off these last flow’er more 
freely in a small state. A modification of the 
two is usually employed by the continental 
grow ers—that is, potting the plants and then 
plunging them in the open ground, so that 
they form a few roots outside of the pot, which 
is still sufficient to check too vigorous a growth. 
If kept in pots, a shift into 5-inch ones will be 
sufficient the first year and 7 to 9 or even 
10-inch ones the next, this being the flowering 
From this it will be seen that three 
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which 


years must at least elapse before you will get 
any flow’ers, during which the plants mu9t he 
watered when necessary, kept in a bushy stato 
by stopping any shoots that reauiro it, and, 
above all, oe so situated that they are fully 
exposed to sun and air. As this seems a good 
while to W'ait, if you have any neat flowering 
bushes available they may he carefully lifted 
directly the leaves drop and at once potted, 
plunging them up to the rims in Cocoa-nut 
refuse or some similar material. If watered 
when necessary throughout the winter the 
roots will recover from the check of removal, 
and if taken from the middle of February 
onwards into a greenhouse temperature the 
flowers will open with but little trouble.] 

A Hyacinth competition.— Late 
last autumn 1 w’as invited to give to the 
members of an adult school, both male and 
female, connected w’ith the Society of Friends l 
an address on the culture of Hyacinths in pots 
and glasses in town houses ; and also demon¬ 
strations respecting proper potting and glass 
treatment. At that time to some fifty 
members there w’ere distributed, through the 
kindness of a friend, three bulbs, each in three 


colours, of what are known as the “ bedding” 
selection, not, of course, the best pot bulb 9 , 
but such us could he obtained locally. On 
March 21st I was invited at the same place to 
aw’ard prizes to the competitors w’ho from out 
of their treble bulbs brought the best pairs or 
the best single ones. Not a few of the com¬ 
petitors through inexperionce had pushed on 
their bulbs too rapidly in warm rooms, and 
these wore quite over. Still, about 120 
Hyacinths were submitted to judgment. Some 
of these wore for mere bedding bulbs excellent. 
They could hardly have been better. The 
majority had been kept indoors too much, and 
were drawn and weak. Still, of the pairs I had 
no difficulty in picking out four lots for prizes, 
all really excellent, and of the singles, six w’ere 
as easily selected. The best Hyacinth in the 
show was a single white, the spike being quite 
6 inches deep and well finished. Next the 
white came a pretty pink, then good single 
reds and blu&s. It w'as very evident that all 
those selected for prizes had been grown cool 
and well exposed to tho light. In such a 
season as the present Hyacinths in beds were, 
in many casas, in bloom on the 2lst April. 
Many of tho best plants were next day sent to 
the Kingston Victoria Hospital, ’the com¬ 
petition is one w’ell w’orth adopting all over 
the kingdom, especially in towns.— A. Dean. 

Pinks in pots.—I have read your corres¬ 
pondence on this subject with interest, and 
possibly my experience may assist your corres- 
jKmdent. I gather that he wants Pinks in 
bloom as early as possible. Why does he not 
try Marguerite Carnations from seed ? Mine, 
sown last March, have been in bloom since 
Christmas. Being seedlings they are extremely 
vigorous, and are of all colours. A good many 
are double, and all are sweetly scented. For 
the last two months they have been a mass of 
bloom, and from my twenty plants I have been 
able to pick a handful daily. I cultivate them 
thus : As soon as they were large enough to 
handle 1 pricked them out into a dox, which I 
kept in a cool-house till they were ready to 
prick out again. Then I planted them out in 
the open ground, and when in September they 
were full of buds I potted them up and brought 
them into the greenhouse, with the result I 
describe. This month 1 have pricked off my 
stock for next year, which I shall treat in the 
same way, as I consider that they well repay 
the little trouble of cultivation. Perhaps your 
correspondent would do better now to buy the 
seedlings than to grow them from seed.— 
J. M. H. 

Primula verticillata.— This, which has 
been described as the only return of any value 
that we obtained from our expedition to 
Abyssinia about 35 years ago, is certainly a 
very desirable flowering plant for the green¬ 
house, for to be seen at its best it needs that 
amount of protection. It forms a pretty rosette 
of mealy leaves, from the centre of which the 
flower stems are produced. The flowers them¬ 
selves are borne in whorls, which develop as 
the stems lengthen. They are of a pale yellow 
tint, with a Cowslip-like fragrance. As a 
companion to this may he mentioned P. flori 
bunda, a Himalayan species, a good deal in the 
way of the preceding, but smaller ia all it** 
parts, and without the mealy foliage. The 
flowers, too, are of a golden-yellow. This 
Primula is so continuous blooming that, if 
allowed, it will flower itself to death. Both the 
above are more satisfactory when increased bv 
seeds than by division, as seedlings grow with 
greater vigour than divided plants. A hybrid 
between tne two accidentally made its appeat- 
anco some three or four years ago at Kew, 
combining to a great extent the merits of its 
parents. It cannot be increased by seed, but 
by means of division a good stock has been 
obtained, and during the present year there has 
been a considerable demand for it.—X. 

A plea for Balsams. — Of plants that 
once enjoyed popularity, but now are seldom 
seen in our greenhouses, we may include the 
Balsam. The reason for its neglect is difficult 
to seek, as it is a plant easily raised from seed, 
is extremely showy, and when liberal treatment 
is given responds with gratifying results; more¬ 
over, by successional sowings one may have a 
gay greenhouse over a long period at little 
expense. The present time, therefore, is an 
opportune one for those who desire Balsams in 
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August. Briefly, one may sum their culture 
up as follows : Sow in pans of light soil, pot off 
separately as soon as possible, shift again before 
they have had time to become pot bound, using 
old loam, rotted manure, leaf-mould, and a 
slight addition of sand, well crocking each pot. 
Dryness at the roots, or a dry atmosphere, is 
prejudicial to thorn. Very handsome specimens 
may be grown in 7-inch pots for the decoration 
of the greenhouse in July and August, if seed 
is sown now. No annual, so far as I am aware, 
makes quicker progress when fed, and cow- 
manure, placed in the water-pot and diluted, is 
an excellent “ pick-me-up.” —Leahurst. 


KVLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. 

This is a neat and pretty little Sedge or 
Cyperaceous plant, a native of India and the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. It has 
bright green, Grass-like leaves and dense white 
flower-heads on three angled stalks, the silvery 
tufts springing from the centre of three 
pendent Grassy bracts. It has long been 
grown at Kew and elsewhere as an ornamental 
plant in small pots, and is now and then used for 
edging 9 and the margins of plant stages, along 
with the graceful little Isolepis pygma?a, a 
plant better known in most gardens and nur¬ 


ROSES. 


STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS. 

In a recent week's Rose notes you refer to the prefent 
treatment of cuttings now under bell-glasses. I shall be 
extremely glad to know how and when they got there, and 
the treatment up to the stage now arrived at? If, as I 
assume, this subject has been dealt with by you in 
Gardknino Illustrated, I shall be glad to know the par¬ 
ticular number which contains it? If not, a note would 
greatly oblige. I may add that I wi*h to strike H T. and 
T.’s, not ILP.’s. I read your weekly notes on Roses with 
very great pleasure, and if you have found any of the so- 
called yellow “ Kaiserin ” family really good, I should like 
to know their names?—F. T. 

[I cannot remember the particular number 
wherein I referred to striking Roses under bell- 
glasses, but for the information of yourself and 
others I will briefly state my method. During 
July and early August a trench is opened 
about 18 inches deep and a little wider than 
the cliches or bell-glasses. Into this trench 
about 1 foot of fresh stable manure is placed, 
and trodden firm. Then follow 2 inches of 
sifted loam, and on this 3 inches of silver or 
river sand. The sand is pressed firmly and 
given a good watering, and is then ready to 
receive the cuttings. The bell-glass is first 
pressed upon the sand to indicate the position 
wherein the cuttings are to be dibbled. The 



Kyllingia monocephala. From a photograph hy Oeo. E. Low, Dublin. 


series as I. gracilis. This little Sedge is valu¬ 
able in the tropics as a substitute for lawn 
Grass, and I first saw it so utilised in the 
grounds surrounding the English Cathedral at 
Singapore, where it, formed quite a dense, 
green, and perfect lawn. I was so much 
struck by its freshness and beauty as closely 
mown with a machine that I took some trouble 
to find out exactly what it was, and a native 
attendant took me over to the hedge, where 
beyond the range of the lawn mower I found 
the plant in flower, and at once recognised it 
as an old friend under quite a novel aspect. 

The plant is very easily increased either by 
dividing old plants or by seed, which is freely 
produced and grows rapidly. I find that as 
grown in small pots in a warm greenhouse it is 
in flower nearly all the year round, and its 
peculiar aspect very often attracts the atten¬ 
tion of visitors. The genus is a large and 
variable one, containing about sixty species, 
but this is one of the prettiest of them all, and 
is well worth attention for the purposes above 
indicated. F. YV. Burhidge. 


Am many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “ Gardb.vlno ” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Stovh and Grbbnhoubb Plants." 
or “ Tub Esolibh Flowbr Gardbn," to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus %* 


cuttings are made from the current season’s 
growth, and which is fairly firm ; in fact, the 
wood which is suitable for budding, and from 
which a bloom has been cut, is that best suited 
for cuttings. The shoots of Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses are very apt to start into new 
growth, so that they must be watched and 
secured before this takes place. Two eyes are 
allowed where wood is plentiful. Cut the 
shoot level just beneath the eye or bud, but do 
not remove the leaf or stalk. The top leaf is 
also retained. Care is necessary to prevent 
the cuttings drying. I usually drop them into 
a bucket of water as soon as made, and only a 
dozen or two are made at a time. They must 
be dibbled into the sand to a depth of about an 
inch and pressed firmly. If space is no object 
it is not wise to crowd the cuttings too much, 
as the leaves should have all the light and 
moisture they can get, as this materially aids 
the cutting to make roots. When the space is 
filled give the cuttings a good watering and 
replace bell-glass, previously shading with thin 
whitewash with which some size ha9 been incor¬ 
porated. It is best to put the whitewash on 
inside, to prevent obliteration by rains. I 
should add that the bell-glasses are be9t if 
placed in full sunlight. 

The main secret of successful striking is to 
keep the cuttings gently sprinkled every hour 
for the first eight or ten days, and at no time 


should the sand become dry. In three or four 
weeks the cuttings will have made a callus, and 
sometimes roots by this time will have formed. 
Now, no doubt the correct way to deal with 
these rooted cuttings would be to j)ot them ofT 
into small pots and just give them a gentle 
bottom-heat in a pit or greenhouse, but this is 
rarely ever practicable with the amateur, and 
consequently I advise them to be kept under 
the glasses until May. Of course, tho glasses 
are removed during the autumn, only putting 
them on in cold weather. In winter I protect 
the cuttings by covering the glasses with 
straw mats. Abundance of air should be given 
on all favourable occasions, but the cuttings 
must be kept on the dry side so that no damp¬ 
ing occurs. If these little cuttings are planted 
out in May, as advised in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for May 1C, thev will make nice little 
plants by the fall. They must be carefully 
watered for the first two or three weeks and 
shielded by the paper-frames. An egg-box with 
bottom knocked out makes a good protector 
if some oiled paper or thin canvas be tacked 
on top. 

The so-called yellow Kaiserins are, so far as 
I have seen, quite worthless—that is to say, 
they show very little trace of yellow. But I 
quite expect we shall soon have a yellow form 
of this glorious Rose. Many Roses of an 
hybrid origin are much given to sporting. 
The variety Perle von Godesberg is apparently 
quite the same as the old form. Goldquelle is 
very beautiful, but not nearly so strong in 
growth as Kaiserin. The colour, however, is 
grand. If you want some good golden-yellows 
procure Billiard and Barre, Mme. Ravary, 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Mme. Vermorel, 
Georges Schwartz, Beryl, and Lady Roberts. 
The last is a reddish-apricot, but very beauti¬ 
ful, and its habit is that of Anna Ollivier, 
from which it sported.— Rosa.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Growing Tea Roses against glass¬ 
houses, stone walls, etc.— In some 
gardens many of the tender kinds of Tea Roses 
are not satisfactory in the open, but with the 
aid of stone or brick walls, board-fences, or at 
the end of glasshouses they thrive amazingly. 
For years I tried to get Etoile de Lyon to 
succeed, but failed. Some three years since I 
resolved to try it outside, with Jean Ducher, 
against the end of a vinery. At the foot of the 
wall was a narrow border. This I had pre¬ 
pared, then planted good strong plants from 
pots, the wall being about 3 feet high, the 
position facing west. The first year they grew 
well. When they reached the glass wire was 
strained across to train them on. Last year I 
had some of the finest blooms from these I have 
ever 9een, and this year they are equally 
promising. It is astonishing the amount of 
bloom that may be had by using every avail¬ 
able spot to grow Roses on, and many kinds 
are adapted for small spaces, seeing they are 
not strong-growing. It is surprising how tho 
warmth from the glass aids the development of 
the blooms. I prefer such Roses on the seed¬ 
ling Brier.— Dorset. 

A good white Tea Rose.— The fine 
white sport of Souvenir d’un Ami is one of our 
hardiest and best Tea Roses, and were it not 
for a faulty habit of hanging its head it would 
be the best white Tea Rose for outdoor culture. 
It is known under the name of Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince and also as The Queen, the latter 
name having been given to it in America. It 
is very strange that this sport should appear 
simultaneously in the two countries. I like to 
see Souvenir de S. A. Prince best as a stan 
dard. When one can look up to its beautiful 
white globular flowers produced on a fine 
vigorous head of growth they are lovely. I 
do not say they surpass Niphetos, but in the 
hands of some individuals the Rose under 
notice would be found the easier to cultivate, 
and it certainly is the hardier of the two. I 
would recommend anyone to put a plant of this 
Rose against a 7-foot or 8-foot wall, south or 
west. If indoors, it will quickly cover the 
space; if outdoors, although somewhat of 
slower growth, it will eventually reach the 
top, as its parent has done in many gardens. 
Given cool treatment, I have found Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince very serviceable. Both this 
and the old favourite Souvenir d’un Ami make 
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and it were necessary to shape it like a l»eesom. 
We have seen this kind of thing, whereas a 
moment’s intelligent thought would have 
loosed the bands and thus shown the beauty of 
these handsome i>erennials. The best time for 
planting is the early spring, but the plants are 
not very exacting in this. Strong ground 
plants are much the best if planted in due 
season ; failing this, freshly established pot 
plants may be put out over a quite prolonged 
season. When the latter are employed it will 
be found a good plan to soak the plants in a 

E ail of water for fifteen minutes, so that the 
all of earth may be thoroughly moistened. 
The various species are increased by seeds, by 
division of the root-stock, or by root cuttings, 
the last, best suited to nurserymen, requiring 
large stocks. The operation should be carried 
out in the winter when the plants are dormant. 

As evidencing the freedom that these Globe 
Thistles show from the root, albeit they have 
no weedy inclinations, I may mention that 


grand plants on their ow n roots. Midsummer 
is a good time to look out for such plants, as 
nurserymen only grow own root Tea Ro9es in 
pots, and by planting then not only are we sure 
of obtaining the plants, but they also do better 
when planted at that season. Rosa. 


ECHINOPS (GLOBE THISTLE). 

Among the picturesque hardy perennials, the 
Echinops or Globe Thistles deservedly occupy 
a prominent place. Essentially late summer 
or mid-summer flowering plants, these things 
are not the least deserving of effective treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the planter and the 
landscape gardener, using them freely in the 
border, the shrubbery, the woodland, and in 
large and spacious gardens, the lawn, and the 
bolder rock gardens. A wide range this for 
the group, it may be thought, yet not one too 
wide in the case* of any plants possessing the 
well-nigh unique merits of the Globe Thistle. 
Deep rooting, sending their fleshy, thong¬ 
like roots down to 2 feet or 3 feet into the 
earth when opportunity is afforded, these plants 
take a couple of years or so to give that effect we 
all so much admire in the established examples. 
These Globe Thistles are not subjects to be 
planted or interfered with each year ; indeed, 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

A simple plan is to insert the cuttings when 
about li inches to 2 inches long in boxes of 
silver-sand. These boxes are about 7 inches 
deep. Three inches of crocks are put in the 
bottom, having previously provided the boxes 
with several large holes for the escape of 
water. Large crocks are put in first, gradu¬ 
ating them to very fine, and the whole are 
levelled and pressed flat with a piece of board. 
Three inches of silver sand are then placed on 
to these crocks, which is also pressed fairly 
firm and given a good watering. A line about 
2 inches deep is cut in the sand with a w’ooden 
label and the cuttings placed therein, and the 
sand is then pressed up to the cuttings, and 
another line prepared, about 1 inch apart. I 
like to obtain the cuttings as close to the roots 
as possible, and all the preparation they receive 
is to smooth over jagged ends. A good water¬ 
ing is given when a few rows are inserted, and 
the box is stood in a cold-pit upon four bricks 
and in full sunlight. For the first two or 
three days they are shaded from bright sun, 
but after this they receive all the sunlight 
possible. A sprinkling of water every day is 
necessary for the first week, afterwards only 
w’hen the sand exhibits signs of drying. In 
about four weeks the cuttings will be rooted, 
and they should then be potted off into small 
CO’s, placing them into a cold-frame until May, 
w f hen they may be planted out. Such cuttings 
will yield splendid heads of bloom in August. 
Even the tall growers do not attain their full 
height the first season, so that nice dwarf plants 
of the best kinds are produced. Rosa. 


EFFECTS OF THE LATE FROST. 

It is many years since such severe frosts were 
experienced in Devon as were recorded during 
the second and third w r eeks in April, as much 
as 8 degs. and 10 degs. of frost being registered 
in many places. This, coming after such a 
mild w’inter, played havoc with a host of things 
which we consider hardy, on account of their 
forward state, and no doubt we suffered more 
than the colder counties, owing to this genial 
climate of ours. Amongst fruit, Pears appeared 
to have suffered the most; the tender skins of 
those fruits that were set are cracked all over, 
therefore useless, and must in due course fall 
to the ground. There are few exceptions 
against walls, but the crop is sure to be sparse. 
Plums and Cherries, so far, appear to be safe ; 
it is too soon to place any certainty on it. 
Apricots, also Peaches, both protected with 
double fish-netting, of course were set, and are 
swelling away kindly, though blister or leaf- 
curl has again appeared among the Peaches, 
and aphides are rather plentiful, eacli requir¬ 
ing the gardener’s daily attention until cleared 
off. Figs in the open air are ruined, and very 
few against walls. Happily, Apples, except a 
few varieties, were not forward enough to 
suffer. As regards vegetables, little or no pro¬ 
gress wa9 made while the cold weather 
remained, but with the exception of early 
Potatoes and Peas, I have heard of no great 
harm being done ; the latter, being in flower, 
were quite burnt up; in fact, Potatoes, too, 
had the appearance of being scorched, and w ere 
laid to the ground level, and even should they 
come away again, the crop will hardly pay for 
the ground they occupy, omitting the cost of 
seed and labour. In the flow’er garden and 
pleasure grounds a sorry tale has to be told. 
Roses, Hydrangeas, Azalea mollis, Iris, Mag¬ 
nolias, Wistarias, Stauntonias, Lily of the 
Valley, Rhododendrons, Spiraeas, Deutzias, 
especially Lemoinei, so full of flower, Tulips, 
etc., have been more or less crippled, the 
tender young growths of many flowering plants 
permanent^ injured, which means not only no 
flower this spring, but very little next, in many 
instances. East Devon. 


A Globe Thistle (Echinops ruthenieusX From a photograph by F. Mason-Good, 


nothing is gained and everything of beauty is 
lost if this is done. To plant them in the 
positions in which they may remain at least for 
a half dozen years should be the aim of all 
who plant them for effect. How effective the 
deeply-lacerated leaves appear amid the rugged 
portions of the rock-gaiden is perhaps only 
known to the few. Vet there is no reason 
why such things should not be freely imitated. 
Placed above the ordinary line of vision, where 
it is necessary to look up at these plants, the 
onlooker obtains a view of the w’hitened under¬ 
surface of the leaves that in some kinds con¬ 
trasts well with the plant in its other varying 
aspects. What should not be done is too 
frequently to be seen in theso enlightened 
times, w'hen fine established clumps “ take 
up all the room in the border,’' and because 
of it the only way the gardener dis¬ 
plays the value, wrorth, and merit of the 
plants is by binding them up waist high, as 
though this Globe Thistle was in the way, 


some 3 r ears ago a large pot plant fully exposed 
through the winter w f as killed outright and 
presently thrown away. Obviously, however, 
the plant had rooted through the pot, the roots 
piercing the soil below protected b} T the pot 
above. When thrown away root-stock and 
crow T n w ere rotten, and the thing w’as forgotten 
till in early summer evidences of the plant 
returned, and a little investigation revealed 
quite a number of roots immediately below’ the 
surface, all fresh and breaking freely. A good 
example now occupies the position. The 
following are the best of these plants : — 

E. comm nTATFS, flow’er • heads pale blue; 
5 feet. 

E. Ritko, deep blue flower-heads, much cut 
leaves that are whitish beneath and free from 
spines ; 4 feet. 

E. R. rhthknious.— This and the last* 
named are the best garden plants of the dark 
blue kinds. Flower-heads deep blue, leaves 
much cut 
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E. spu^krocephalcs, flower-heads pale blue, 
large. Leaves pinnatifid, spiny, green above, 
and whitish beneath. There is also a white 
form of this plant, but for gardens generally 
the blue or coloured kinds are the best. 

Any good garden soil will suit these plants, 
and they should certainly be seen more 
frequently in gardens than is now the case. 

E. J. 

SIZE OF NARCISSUS BLOOMS. 

Thanks for reply in t »ardbvinu Ilu'btkatrd re size of 
.Narcissus blooms. Perhaps 1 did not explain sufficiently. 
My soil is fairly deep, with sand subsoil, but what I want 
to know is why I cannot grow as large blooms as those 1 
saw in the florist’s window ? They were the same sorts, 
inch as Mme. de Gr&af, Emperor, Glory of Leyden, and 
others. I divided and fresh planted some of mine two 
years ago. Others were new thin year. Perhaps you can 
help me?—W. V. 

[You now say your “ soil is fairly deep,” but 
what you want to know is why you cannot 
“grow as large blooms as those you see in the 
florists' windows.’’ The reason is obvious— 
you are not a florist. It may be the florist 
would be in an even worse dilemma were you 
to exchange places with him. But, for all 
this, you may, as many an amateur does with 
the greatest passible credit to himself, or her¬ 
self—for now and then the lady amateur is a 
real enthusiast in these matters—grow these 
things to the highest standard of excellence. 
You still leave us in the dark as to any cultural 
items, and we fear your weak point is just 
here. We are grateful to know you have a 
sand subsoil. In such instances the cultivation 
must be of the most liberal nature. You can 
do but little now, however, beyond liberally 
supplying the beds with water and liquid- 
manure, from cow’ or horse manure, or the two 
combined. This may be given freely until the 
foliage shows signs of ripening off. We are 
unacquainted with your surroundings, and 
do not know how you are growing 
these Daffodils. Much the best way, how¬ 
ever, would be to grow them in a 
bed alone, or at least the best sorts, 
and treat them as follows : Lift the bulbs in 
mid-July and replant in mid-August. In the 
interval see that your bed is dug quite 2 feet 
deep, or as deep as is possible if the soil is not 
of this depth. At 12 inches deep place a heavy 
layer of cow-manure, preferably that a few 
months old. If this is not possible you may 
employ green cow manure, and put it in 
15 inches deep. This cow-manure is important 
for this crop in all gardens where a sandy soil 
or a nearly pure sand subsoil obtains. Wo 
have, indeed, used it quite fresh and wet from 
the sheds in such a case, and with no meagre 
hand. The only alteration is that we keep it 
rather lower down, and always at these depths 
m a layer. In this way it is the cooling medium 
in dry weather that is so advantageous to the 
bulbs. With the digging of the bed completed 
on these lines, you may give a fair dressing of 
well decomposed horse-manure on the surface, 
or this with bone-meal. Prior to, or at the 


we asked you to give us particulars. If you care¬ 
fully follow what we have laid down you may 
in the coming year show your friends blooms | 
far superior to those usually seen in the shops. 
—E. J.] 

DAFFODIL KINO ALFRED. 

This is one of the boldest, most vigorous, and 
shapely of all the newer self yellow kinds, 
and was raised some years ago by Mr. P. J. 
Kendal. It is sometimes supposed to be the 
result of a cross between N. maximus and N. 
Emperor, but I have always thought that it 
had a touch of N. “Golden Spur” in its com¬ 
position. It has received first-class certificates 
both in London and at Birmingham, and was 
selected as the premier Daffodil bloom in the 
show at Edgbaston in 1902, when exhibited 
there by Mr. J. Douglas, lb was sent out by 
the raiser at £5 per bulb, and that it still keeps 
up its original price is by no means a bad 
indication of its high character as a garden and 
exhibition flower. The illustration shows a 
single flower about natural size, but, of course, 
it does nob show its splendid stature and robust 


be filled repeatedly with water in the 
dry part of the summer. 1 bought rather a 
poor, pinched-looking little clump of G. verna 
two years ago, and nestled it between somo 
stones which I have used as a border to two 
beds, between the earth and the gravel path. 
These stones, being pressed in with rather an 
upward slant against the earth of the bed, 
form all sorts of nice little nooks for odds and 
ends of small alpine plants, and constitute a 
pretty border all through the spring and early 
summer, and if kept neat look quite tidy all 
the year. The < i. verna is planted facing east 
and gets practically all the sun that is going. 
Knowing its liking, in Switzerland, to have its 
toes wet and its head hot, I thought of the 
flower pot method of watering. I have also 
put finely broken up limestone round about the 
plant to keep the earth from dirtying the 
leaves. The change in that clump is quite 
astonishing. The leafage almost rivals that of 
the G. acaulis, and is brilliantly green and 
healthy. The flowers which cover it are 
larger than one ofton sees in Switzerland, 
ana of the mo9t heavenly blue. I have now 



replanting of the bulbs, and such as you name 
may bo planted 5 inches deep, rhe manurial 
top-dressing must be well turned in, so mixing 
the manure that it does not come into imme¬ 
diate contact with the bulbs. The varieties 
named, in good soil, may, with the treatment 
now prescribed, he left two or even three 
years, and increase in beauty, stature, and 
freedom of flowering each year as the out¬ 
come of a specialised treatment. But, as 
it is clear your soil or your treatment is 
at fault, it will be for the best that you repeat 
the treatment next year also. In this way you 
will bring the whole body of soil into a state 
fit to grow the finest flowers possible. In a 
soil similar to that you describe we have, by 
the treatment recommended, grown such as 
Emperor, in the second year from the planting, 
upwards of '2h feet high in leaf and blossom 
at the flowering time, and with broad, leafy 
blades I S inches wide. These were actual 
measurements at the time stated, and, of 
course, later on the length of stem increased. 
At the’ moment of writing we have Mme. de 
Gr&af with leaves, and stems with seed-pods 
ov er '2 feet long. It is all a question of culti¬ 
vation and good, deep soil. Many of the large 
trumpet sorts are gross feeders. In certain 
classen of soil, however, a modified treatment 
is required, and what we have now recom¬ 
mended is not the best for sections, hence , 
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Daffodil King Alfred. 


foliage, which surpasses that of N. maximus, 
having in breadth more of the Emperor char¬ 
acter. Other fine kinds shown by the same 
raiser are Queen Alexandra and Sir Francis 
Drake, both of which received awards of merit 
last year. 

We hope that Mr. Kendal and other breeders 
of these noble flowers will strive for colour in 
self yellow Daffodils, as well as vigorous growth 
and size of flower. Grosses made between N. 
maximus, Santa Maria, and Golden Spur, for 
example, might yield very rich yellows of 
vigorous constitution. N. obvallaris and N. 
Emperor crosses yield seedlings of very good 
shape, but these we have in plenty, and a King 
Alfred, with the rich deep pure yellow of Is. 
maximus or N. Santa Maria, would prove a 
valuable addition and welcome gain to the self 
yellow section of Daffodils. 

F. W. Bi kbidoe. 


bought two more clumps and put them in 
the same border, and it will lie interesting 
to see if they go ahead in the same manner 
with the same treatment. I might also 
mention that there has been a perfect glory 
of G. acaulis between the border stones. I 
broke up a thick tuft and spread it along a 
space of about 5 yards, first sifting some 
ordinary gravel, ana using the gravel earth, 
pure and simple, as a basis for the stones, and in 
which to plant the Gentians. The first spring 
after planting in autumn they increased and 
had many blossoms, hut this (second) spring 
it has been a sheet of blue. I did not make any 
special soil for the G. verna, hut just knocked 
it out of its little pot and planted it without 
disturbing the soil. K. M. B. 

Ip*ir>ich . 

Herbaceous Peeonies.— It is doubtful 


w’hether in the early summer we have in our 
GEN1IANA \ ERNA. gardens any plants half so showy when in 

It may interest some of your readers to hear bloom os the herbaceous Pa*onies. One natur- 
that a very successful way of growing the ally thinks of the old double red still grown by 
above seems to he as follows : Sink a small many, and to be found in some old-fashioned 
3-inch or 3£-inch pot close to the tuft of country gardens, but there are others with 
Gentian, ana on the 


higher side; this pot to tints so delicate as-to make them favourite? 
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wherever they are found. Paeonies like a deep 
and fairly rich soil where they may be left 
undisturbed, and if every spring they receive a 
top dressing of old manure they increase in 
size and beauty. For margins of shrubbery 
borders they are excellent, the flowers being 
much enhanced by the density of the back¬ 
ground.— Townsman. 

Bulbs after flowering. — I shall be elod if you 
will tell me what to do with Tulip and Daffodil bulbs now 
that the beds are wanted for other things? I have taken 
them up and hung them up in bunches in a warm out¬ 
house. Will this treatment quite prevent them flowering 
next season? I have not room for much, and, besides, 
the dying leaves of bulhs look so untidy. Will you kindly 
tell me it it w'ould be better to hang them outside in the 
sun in bunches so that they can ripen?— Mrs. Jack. 

[You have made a great mistake. You 
ought to have lifted them very carefully and 
planted them in some spare piece of ground 
until the foliage died down, when you could 
lift them, clean them, and dry them for a 
time, planting again about the end of August 
or early in September.] 

VEGETABLES. 

TURNIPS. 

This is an important crop with the gardener, 
who likes to get them as early in the year as 
possible, and often in his zeal to be first finds 
his first sowing running to seed instead of 
bulbing, which is a great disappointment, and 
usually the result of too early sowing. From 
the middle to the end of March is early enough 
for outdoor sowing, and where hotbeds are used 
for first crop the greatest care and almost cool 
treatment are necessary, or failure is sure to 
follow. Choose a warm corner for the first two 
or three sowings, and the ground must be in 
exceptionally good heart to grow Turnips quick 
and well, which is the secret of success. Fre- 
queut sowings, say every two or three weeks, 
are much better than putting in a large breadth 
until the month of August is here, when it 
may be done with safety to stand the winter. 
Why is it that Turnips from the open field are 
far before any garden-grown roots as regards 
flavour, even when the variety is the same ? 
It is not often the ground is so deeply culti¬ 
vated as is the garden, and no attention is 
given to the fly wdiich so often attacks and so 
often clears the whole lot in the garden unless 
much pains are taken to check it. The quicker 
a Turnip is grown the better the root, and this 
is why so many of the earlier sowings go to 
flower—the cold weather cripples them in in¬ 
fancy, from which they cannot recover. A firm 
root-run is essential, giving the rows 12 inches 
or 15 inches apart, thinning out to 4 inches to 
6 inches asunder as soon as they can be handled, 
and dusting with lime and wood-ashes two or 
three times weekly to ward off the dreaded fly. 
Abundance of water during dry weather tends 
to keep the little seedlings growing and better 
able to withstand the enemy just alluded to, 
which is ever lurking in the garden during hot, 
dry weather in summer. Early Forcing and 
Extra Early Milan are the best for first sowing, 
followed by Early Snowball; then comes Red 
Globe, a good variety for general crop, stand¬ 
ing the winter well; with Golden Ball, Yellow 
Malta, and Chirk Castle, a trio for early August 
sowing. East Devon. 

Manure not rotting.—I get atable manure a week 
or two old, and after a week or two it all goes white and 
dry inside the heap instead of beginning to rot. What is 
the reason, and does it mean it is almost spoiled ? There 
is a lot of peat-Moss instead of straw used. At outside and 
bottom it does not go white.— E. Bottlk. 

[You ought to moisten the manure and turn it fre¬ 
quently, in order to cause it to decay. Drynem is the 
cause of its going mouldy.] 

Mustard and Cress —The too common 
practice of sowing seed of these small salads 
outdoors, and too often on ill cultivated ground, 
f tils to produce that tender and almost luxu¬ 
riant growth seen when sowings are made in 
shallow boxes, in good soil, and under glass. 
Not only is growth in such cases more dense, 
but it is rapid ; hence, with a few boxes for 
successional purposes, and a good heap of soil 
at hand, a supply of these salads can be kept 
up over a long season. The soil should be fresh 
loam, with which is mixed one-third its bulk 
of well-decayed horse manure. The coarse 
portions should bo put into the bottoms of the 
boxes, and a little that is fine on the surface. 
The seed shoujd.jbe sown thickly on that and 
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be gently pressed in, but not buried, then well 
watered, and next covered up with paper, 
which should remain on until the growth lifts 
it up and is nearly ready to cut. Even if there 
be no house or frame to place the boxes in, all 
the same fill with good soil and sow the seed as 
advised, then stand in a warm position out¬ 
doors, and cover up with two sheets of 
newspaper till the salad is fit to cut.—D. 


oula be sown thickly 

Google 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Two of the m09t impor¬ 
tant matters in plant growing are the drainage 
of the pots and the watering of the plants, and 
when a plant becomes sickly or loses tone, if 
the cause is traced home it will generally be 
found in connection with the water supply. 
Water, too, is often used for the conveyance of 
special nutriment to the plant, and the time 
and manner in which this i9 supplied have a 
good deal to do with the effect produced, 
whether it is beneficial or otherwise. In a 
general way very few plants require stimulants 
till they have filled the pots with roots, and by 
that time the flowering stage will be near and 
the demand greater. Then a little extra sup¬ 
port may be given with advantage, but in all 
cases the proper drainage of the pots is most 
important. Some persons appear to have an 
idea that Chrysanthemums cannot be over- 
watered, but very few plants show the effect of 
an over-supply so soon as the Chrysanthemum 
at the season of repotting. By and-bye, when 
the roots have occupied all the soil, liquid 
manure and rich top dressings will be helpful. 
Bad drainage and careless watering are fatal to 
hard-wooded plants, and the young gardener 
has lost a very useful object lesson by the dis¬ 
appearance of those beautiful New Holland 
plants from our gardens. No man who has 
any grit in his composition submits long to 
failure. He worries over it till the right way 
of doing things is discovered, and then all i9 
plain sailing. The conservatory or show house 
is in a constant state of change. Things are 
fading and are in course of removal, and other 
things are constantly coming on to take their 
place, and add their quota to the beautv and 
fragrance of the house. This is, or it should 
be, the normal condition of the house. The 
fragrance of a well-furnished conservatory is 
delightful, and at this season will, or maj', 
include Indian Daphnes, Mignonette, scented 
Geraniums, Jasmines, Heliotrope, Lilies of 
various kinds, possibly Orange blossoms, 
Musk, Roses, Carnations, and various other 
plants. 

Stove.— Where a few Orchids are grown 
some of these may require repotting or placing 
in fresh baskets or on blocks. It is wonderful 
with how little food besides water some of these 
plants will thrive, if the atmospherical condi¬ 
tions are right. Many of the epiphytal species, 
fastened to blocks, only require to be surrounded 
by Moss. Others in baskets require in addition 
some rough fibrous peat, pressed firmly down, 
for although Orchids will grow best in a rough, 
fibrous bed, it should be made as firm as pos¬ 
sible, and be surfaced with chopped Sphagnum. 
Orchids which have got into bad condition 
should have their roots washed free from the 
old sour compost and be started afresh in 
sweet rough material. On the continent leaf- 
mould has been used for these plants, but the 
Belgian leaf-mould is different from ours, and 
I do not think it would be wise to use much 
leaf-mould for our plants. Better trust to 
rough fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum, 
with abundant drainage. 

Roses under glass. —What a lovely Rose 
the Marechal Niel is, and yet how disappoint¬ 
ing it often is in consequence of its delicate 
constitution and its liability to canker. I have 
never seen the old Cloth of Gold Rose tried 
under glass, and possibly it might not succeed, 
as it has the name of being a shy bloomer. 
Years ago I had a plant of it on the south 
side of my house with its roots under the gravel 
walk, and it flowered well, and it is a lovely 
Rose when it comes right. The Marech&l 
under gla39 after flowering should be cut very 
hard, and train up young shoots annually. 
Some Roses would resent this treatment, but it 
agrees with the Marshal Niel under glass any 
way ; possibly it would also outside. Perle des 


Jardins and W. A. Richardson are useful 
planted out under glass. Niphetos, either ns 
a climber or dwarf, is indispensable as a white 
Rose. The old Devoniensis and Lamarque are 
both good, but the former, though very lovely, 
does not flower freely enough,"as it is, as a 
rule, a poor grower, not having a branching 
habit; but Lamarque is beautiful everywhere 
—splendid on a wall. Some of the Hybrid 
Teas are lovely in the Rose-house, either 
planted out or in pots. A Rose suitable for 
glass culture should possess vigour, and that 
these Hybrid Teas have for the most part. In 
preparing beds for Roses do not forget the 
drainage if the subsoil is of a damp nature, 
though I think Roses during growth often fail 
to do their best from a lack of moisture, and 
mildew' may often be traced to this cause. 

Grapes ripening.— In some cases a little 
more freedom may- he permitted to the sub 
laterals. If the crop is heavy a little more 
root action, stimulated by a little more free 
dom of growth, will be beneficial. Do not let 
the inside borders get dry. The best course 
to follow after the last watering, when the 
Grapes are nearly finished, is to cover the 
border with clean litter. This retains the 
moisture and keeps down the dust, and if 
the Grapes have to hang loner, dust will be 
sure to rise and settle on the berries. Leave 
a little air on all night. Fires will hardly be 
required unless a spell of w ? et weather comes. 
Grapes in second house now taking second 
swelling should have liquid-manure or the 
borders be top dressed with some quick-acting 
stimulant and w'ater. 


Orchard-house— Two dozen Peaches are 
enough for a good-sized tree in a pot, and it 
will be better not to over crop. Of course, 
extra nourishment can be given when required 
in the shape of rich top dressings and liquid- 
manure, but liquid-manure should not be given 
when the trees are very dry. Water first with 
clear w'ater, and then give the stimulant so 
that the roots may have a chance of taking it 
up. Ventilate early, and syringe and close at 
four o’clock. 


Window gardening— Fill window 
boxes in some appropriate way. There is too 
much sameness about the window* dressing 
now. Tuberous Begonias, either mixed or in 
separate colours, will be in the right direction. 
The boxes may be edged with Creeping .lenD) 
or something green that will hang over the 
front of the box. More watering will he 
required now, and plants approaching the 
flowering stage may have liquid-manure. 

Outdoor garden —As mixed beds the 
following are pretty: Viola Blue Bell ami 
Flower of Spring, a variegated Geranium, Viol* 
cornuta, and Mrs. Pollock Geranium. I have 
had these mixtures several times and they have 
always been appreciated. Abutilon Thomp- 
soni (golden leaved) dotted thinly over purple 
Heliotrope is an effective bed. Scarlet Lobelia, 
with a groundwork of Harrison s Musk, is 
bright ana effective. Both the plants agree in 
loving moisture, and a damp situation suits 
them. Herbaceous plants have grown very ( 
freely since the rains set in and the tempera¬ 
ture rose. Carnations must be watched 
and the growth regulated. Other plants 
requiring support should be staked in good 
time. Weeds have given trouble. Even l! * 
none are allowed to ripen seeds there is j, 
always plenty of seeds scattered in some way. ( 
One untidy garden in a district soon has a bad .. 
effect upon others. Rolling and mowing are 
giving a good deal of work now. If g^ en 
turf is wanted do not cut too close to the root* t 
of the Grasses forming the turf. If Daisies are 
permitted to seed, the seeds will grow and gi*« , 
endless trouble later. Lawn sand may he ( 
used effectively on patches of Daisies in drv 
w eather. The same treatment w ill get rid oi 
Plantains and other w*eeds. If possible, let the ( 
bulbs remain in the beds till the growth is 
ripening. If thi 9 cannot be done lift them 
carefully and plant in boxes. 


Fruit garden.— In sheltered gardens 
wdiere the bushes have not been spurred in too 
closely there are fair crops of Gooseberries, l ot 
Currants have suffered a good deal. In man) 

E laces Plums, Apples, and Pears must be thin, 
ut here, again, sheltered places will have the | 
advantage. This shows.the value of shelter to } 
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Gaillardiu, and such Lilies as L. Ligriuum in variety, L. 
specioeum in variety, etc. Good turfy loam is in every 
way excellent, but in a town garden we would certainly 
dig in a fair proportion of manure, and well decayed for 

E reference. This is infinitely better than surface dressing. 

f fresh stable dung is used, it should be buried all the 
more deeply in digging the soil. 

VEGETABLES. 

Lime and soot dressings (Whittington Lodge). 
—Your lime, a sample of which is to hand, is quite worth 
less as a slug destrover. Its eauBtic properties which kill 
Blugs have long since departed. To have lime for such 
purpose in proper condition, fresh lime Bhould be gently 
damped to cause it to slack and used at once or, at least, 
within a week. Then, too, it must be kept very dry in a 
box, covered up, aB the air alone will absorb its virtuea 
The only use to which fresh slacked lime should be put 
in a garden is to dust it freely in the evening after slugs 
and snails are out, as it does not deter them if exposed to 
the air on the ground for a few hours. Frish, clean soot 
used in the Bame w T ay kills the pests also. Lime is useful 
dug into sour or stiff soils in the winter to sweeten it, and 
then may be put on the ground at the rate of A bushel per 
rod, and spread about evenly. Soot is a real manure, and 
may be applied in the same way or dusted amongst 
plants, but not necessarily over them, and hoed in. If 
used to kill slugs, then hoed in it performs double service. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J. B .—You will have to keep your plants as cool as you 
can, and not force them on in any way, and even then it 
is doubtful whether you can keep them in good condition 
till the time you state. The number of plantsyou require 
depends on how many are asked for in the schedule. 

Kindly make your query about Roses more clear.- 

V. /.—Your best plan will be to apply to some nursery¬ 
man who makes a specialty of such things, such as Mr. A. 
Waterer, Knap-hiil, Woking. Among such you cannot 
do better than have Liliums, which can be planted in the 
autumn. The peat soil necessary for Rhododendrons is 

just the thing for the Liliums.- H. Baker.— The reaeon 

is not far to seek. Rhododendrons must have peat if they 
are to do any good. Dig out the clay and make a bed of 

peat, and then you may succeed.- A. B. Norwood.— 

Sorry we cannot trace the advertisement you refer to. 

See note re Gentiana verna, by “ K. M. B.,” p. 175.- 

E. 31. Gray.—We have gone through our file copies, but 

cannot trace the matter to which you refer.- Moray.— 

1, Pick off all the blossoms now tin the plants, and 
encourage the plants to grow'. They will bloom in time 
to give you a crop in the autumn. 2, See note on " Pinks 

in Pots," by “ J. M. H.," p. 172- V. A. 0. Noble.— You 

will find an exhaustive article on “ Raising Palms,” in our 
issue of June 15, 1901, p. 213, which can be had of the 

publisher, post free for Hd.- F. IT.—You will be quite 

safe to use the barrel tor liquid-manure as you suggest. 

- 31. E. C.— Any nurseryman would get you the plant 

you inquire about, or you could raise it from seed.- 

P. G. Mansfield. —Do not use the liquid sewage, as it will 
be very unpleasant. Put the hose on to the lawn after you 
have done playing tennis. This will do good, but the 
lawn wants thoroughly remaking, doing this as early in 

the autumn as you can.- Constant Reader.— See article 

in our issue of Dec. 20, 1902, on “Rust on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.” This can be had of the publisher, price ljd., 

f iost free.- G. B. H .—We know of no such book ai you 

nquire about- Paddocks.— You cannot well patch a 

Box edging. The best plan will be in the autumn to lift 

it all and relay it.- A. Alexander.— The allusion was to 

washing off on the morning following the application of 

the insecticide the insects that had been destroyed.- 

L. M. H.— See reply to “Cecil Hill,” re “Fruit-trees 

crippled,” p. 172. - R. A.—Get the plant photographed 

(silver print) and let us see it, and then we can judge 

whether it is worth figuring.- White Rambler .—Mons. 

Dubreuil, a Monplaisir, Lyon (Rhone), France.- M. G. 

Clarke.— Your Vine leaves have been scalded, caused by 
inattention to ventilation on some bright morning when 
the foliage has been saturated with moisture. We do not 

reply to queries by post.- 31. /.—Your own gardener is 

the best judge as to the value of the fruit.- H. N. J. 

—See reply to a “ Constant Reader ” re '* Peaches 
Dropping,” p. lt>8. 

Parkinson’s “ ParadiBUS We are asked to 

state that Messrs. Methuen are about to reprint Parkin¬ 
son’s " I'aradisus terrestris,” It will be reproduced in 
exactly the same form as the original edition of 1629. The 
illustrations will also be included. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•/ Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent fo name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


Tfghj Insect Pesh 


No Lover of Roses 

Should be without a tube of “ QUASSINE,” a concentrated form of 
Quassia specially prepared for syringing Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. It 
effectually destroys Green Fly, Mosquitoes, Flies, Red Spider, and every 
form of Blight. The insects are destroyed immediately, but the plants 
are not harmed in the remotest degree. 

Wc Quote a letter in regard to QUASSINE as followsOur Mr. Pope (Pope * Son-. 
Kiuc s Norton, Birmingham) haa tried it. and thinks it the best Insecticidei he has used. He 
it with a bnuh on Auricula*, Carnations, Tea Roses, in and outside, for Green Fly 


B?*ck Fly, dipped the shoots of Hums covered with the Plum Aphis, and It has killed 
ail effectively; also for Stephauotis covered with Mealy Bug it is the best he has used. 

Supplied in tubes at <>d. each, containing sufficient for 20 gallons of 
strong syringing liquid. Of all Chemists, Seedsmen, Grocers, etc , or 
post free, 7d., from— 

T. CHRISTY & CO., 4, 10, & 12, OLD SWAN LANE, E.C. 



NO ESCAPE. 

The effect of “ NICOTICIER” on 
Insect Life is well-nigh magical. 
Its rapid vapourizing qualities 
causes Instant Extermination. 
Tenderest plants and flowers are 
left clean, healthy, and unharmed. 

From your Seedsman, or 

HUNTER & GOW, Liverpool. 


one time. 

Names of plants.- Overton.— Quite impossible to 
name w-ith certainty from a single flower, such as you 

send. It is evidently a Dendrobium.- E. T.— Habro- 

thamnus elegans- H. S.— Ornithogalum nutans.- 

31arino. —Tricuspidoria hexapetala (syn. Crinodendron 
Hookeri); 2, Calceolaria violacea; 3, The Spanish Furze 

(Genista hispauica).- R. E. E., Dymchurch.— Pyrus 

pinnatifida.- F. W.— Your Rose is Mme. Trifle, raised 

by Levet in 1S69, and belomrs to the Gloire de Dijon 

- M. Hansard. —Saxifraga granulata fL-pl.- 

Alma— The Field Cabbage (Brassica campestris).- 

Allington.—l, Mespilus Sniithi, syn. M. grandiflora, and 
given in the Kew list as Pyrus lobata; 2, Saxifraga 

granulata fL-pl.- Anxious. — Oxalis floribunda.- 

W. H. Huyton.— Flowers very much shrivelled, but 
evidently the common Sweet Cherry. 

Catalogue received.— las. Backhouse and Ron, 
York.— Price List of Stove and Greenhouse , Soft Wooded, 
a»id Redding Plant.-,, T 
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SCLAV’S FERTILIZER 

Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
'Pf. . \V for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 

TRADE MARK. Profit, in tll6 

9i!SSfSSS£ HICHEST DECREE OF PERFECTION. 

It Is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 

AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins ; and in SEALED BAGS—7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- ; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 
full Price List oj Manures, Chemicals , and Sundries upon application. 

CLAY & SONi MANUF^mERs, STRATFORD) LONDON, E, 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE EARLY TURNIP BED. 

As a vegetable there may not be quite the 
same value set on Turnips as on Asparagus 
and Spring Cabbage at the present time; 
still, the first of any kind of vegetable comes 
as a change to the daily supply, and a very 
fair price is always obtainable for the earliest 
Turnips in the markets. 1 never sow Turnip 
seeds until the first week in March, no matter 
how tempting the weather and seed-bed may 
be. Sown in February, it matters not what 
the weather may be, Turnips are sure to run 
to seed prematurely, though for a time they 
grow well and give promise of useful returns 
later. There is nothing one grows that dis¬ 
appoints so often as early Turnips. This year 
the weather has been so varied and paralysing 
to vegetable growth that there is little wonder 
that Turnips have shown an early disposition 
to flower rather than form root9. This they have 
dooe to a large degree. Much of the early- 
sown seed failed through extremes of cold, 
necessitating additional seed to make gooi the 
losses. As a rule, the Turnip fly does not give 
the usual trouble in the earliest bed, though 
after that time Turnips are rendered a very 
speculative crop from the attack of this insidi¬ 
ous enemy. Dry road-dust I find better than 
lime or soot to ward it off, and in some years a 
fresh-cut Elder bough has served the purpose 
of keeping it at bay if brushed over the ground 
when damp with dew in early morning. The 
small percentage of perfect roots obtained from 
the early bed this year renders it necessary to 
use the best and largest of the “bolted” 
Turnips for flavouring, and which they do as 
well as the best. While it may be observed 
that the invariable rule is to find few or many 
seeding plants in the open, grown in frames, 
and sown at any time in February, they have 
not the same disposition to do so. To obtain 
tender Turnips it is necessary to provide 
moderately rich and fertile soil, an opposite 
state producing stringy, hot, inedible roots, fit 
only for the “stock pot.” I still find the Early 
Milan the best for the first sowing, either in 
frames or outdoors. W. S. 

CELERY. 

To the great body of amateur gardeners and 
cottagers securing very early blanched Celery 
ij of little consequence. Indeed, those 
gardeners who do, bv raising plants in warmth 
early in the year, obtain in time stout papier 
blanched stems for exhibition in August and 
September, very often find their labour 
wasted because the plants thus produced out 
of season become annuals and bolt off to 
flower. Celery is hardly in season or really 
good earlier than October, but even if not 
lifted until November it is all the better. The 
early piiper-blanched stems never do possess 
that delicacy of taste, crispness, or whiteness 
that result from soil blanching. Still further, 
the l>eet of Celery is more enjoyed in cold 
weather than it is earlier. But to obtain 
good blanched stems for even late winter 
work ifc is late to sow seed. ■> Plants canjhqw 
Digitized by CjOOQlC 


ever, in the seedling stage, be cheaply 
purchased, if not home-raised, and if these be 
dibbled out 3 inches apart on to a small piece 
of well-prepared soil, be well watered, then 
shaded for a week or so in the daytime, they 
soon become well rooted,'and a few weeks later 
are strong, sturdy plants ready for the 
trenches. The small nurseiy bed it is well to 
prepare first by digging it, then drawing off 
about an inch of soil and lading over the 
surface au inch thickness of well-decayed 
manure, gently patting it down. On that cast 
back the inch thickness of surface soil pre¬ 
viously removed, level it neatly, then at once 
dibble the seedling plants into it. When later 
it is needful to lift the plants for putting out 
into the trenches each one will then come up 
with a good ball of soil and roots attached. If 
at once replanted in the trench and well 
watered, they suffer little. A. D. 

EARLY VEGETABLES. 

The unusually severe spell of frost and cold 
easterly winds has been very trying for any 
kind of vegetation that was in the least tender, 
and I fear that even in sheltered gardens we 
will have considerable losses to deplore. Here, 
in the South of England, with the Isle of 
Wight in sight, wo had 9 degs. of frost on four 
mornings of the third week in April, and as 
this followed closely on a long spell of mild 
weather, the results have been very disastrous 
to all kinds of eaily crop*. Potatoes have 
been cut to the ground, and although they 
will start again they never seem to get over 
the check or produce such good crops as those 
that are started a little later and grow right 
away without any check to the top growth. 
The early crops of Peas have had the haulm 
much bruised and blackened, not only by the 
severe frosts, but especially by the harsh 
easterly winds. Spring-sown Onions are look¬ 
ing very sickly, owing to frost at night and 
harsh winds by day. The gardeners who 
deferred the sowing of their crops until rather 
late in the year will probably get not only 
better crops, but quite as early. Asparagus 
will be very late out-of-doors, and Rhubarb 
that was unusually plentiful and good in the 
early part of April is now quite hard and. 
stringy, as the grow th of young stalks has been 
arrested, and the old leaves have been lying 
fiat on the soil with the stems frozen. Great 
caution is needed in hardening off any crops 
that have been started under glass, for although 
the sun is hot the wind keeps very cold. 

Qosport. J. G room. 

PEAS. 

Present appearances indicate a good Pea 
season. The comparatively cool, damp weather 
of last year favoured Green Peas far more than 
ripe ones, and as a consequence sound seed 
w'as rather dear. But good ripened seed Peas 
keep well for two and even three years, hence 
growth so far this season has been very good. 
There is seen now less of that dense sowing in. 
the drills which characterised sowing some 
years since; but, still, some amateurs and I 
cottagers sow far too thickly. That is specially J 


so with late Peas, as these, as a rule, want 
more room than do early ones. I find it easy 
to secure good, strong rows of Pea plants when 
a pint of seed is made to sow from 80 feet to 
90 feet run. In the case of later varieties, 
sown in trenches or in deep rich garden soil, 
a pint of seed may well sow 100 feet run. In 
the later summer, when the greater heat and 
drought usually prevail, thickly sown Pea 
plants soon starve each other, because so 
crowded. Late Peas also seem to branch more 
freely than do earlier ones, although that may 
be due to the fact that the plants pod or crop 
more Blowfly. In any case, wffiere plants aie 
thin, the soil is deeply worked and well en¬ 
riched with manure, and thus branch freely, 
the crop being not only a heavy one, as a rule, 
but it is a prolonged one. We have yet time 
for two or three late sowings of Peas. It is 
now so commonly the case that nice open 
weather prevails into October that good Peas 
can be had so late from June sowings. For 
such late work two of the very best Peas are 
Gladstone and Autocrat, whilst Late Queen 
and Sharpe’s Queen are good varieties also. 
The trouble involved in opening out trenches 
18 inches wflde and 12 inches deep, well forking 
into the bottom soil a good dressing of halt- 
decayed manure, tilling up the trench level, 
working in more manure, gently treading the 
soil, then sowflng the Peas, is well repaid by the 
fine crop which most certainly will follow. 

A. D. 

THYME AND SAGE FROM SEEDS. 
Dtring autumn and w inter there is a demand 
for herbs of varying sorts, and nob less so is 
this true of Thyme and Sage. Not infre¬ 
quently a collapse of either herb happens at a 
time when it cannot easily be replaced. It is. 
therefore, a very good plan to occasionally sow 
a small quantity of seed in the open during 
spring with a view to securing young stock to 
replace old or worn-out plants. Thyme, when 
hard gathered, shows so much debility' that it 
may die out altogether, or its growth be so much 
reduced that the supply is limited. This herb 
is by no means difficult to raise from seeds, or 
to get established when transplanted. Cheap 
to purchase, easily raised and grown, there is 
then no reason for a scarcity, or an absence of 
Thyme ia the garden. At the time of writing 
the surface soil is becoming dry, although so 
recently flooded by heavy rains. Those readers 
finding a waning stock of either herb may at 
once prepare a little plot by incorporating 
come fine soil, decayed manure, or leaf-mould 
with the staple, draw shallow drills, and water 
them prior to sowing the seeds and covering 
them in. Should the weather continue dry a 
mat or an old bag spread over the seed-bed 
will retain surface moisture, and hasten on 
early germination. The earlier the seed is 
sown now and forwarded by generous attention 
the quicker will a supply of flavouring leaves 
be available. Sage ia just as easily produced, 
and either may, it preferred, be sown in a box 
and stood in a convenient outdoor corner or 
frame, where, if kept regularly moist, they 
soon become strong enough tor replanting 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

New Zealand Spinach.— A continued 
supplj’ of the ordinary Spinach cannot be 
kept up during hot weather, as in some soils 
and situations it runs to seed almost as soon os 
through the ground. Being such a heat-loving 
plant, it is unwise to attempt growing the New 
Zealand Spinach in cold positions. Sow in 
heat, and when the plants are strong enough 
plant them out on hillocks, made by digging a 
hole, putting in manure, rotten leaves, or 
mowings from the lawns, and returning the 
soil. In this way, if the plants are given the 
shelter of a handlight or flower pot by night if 
it is cold, they get a good start. They may 
also be pricked out, three or five plants in pots, 

f ;iving them shelter till the first week in June, 
t is advisable before sowing to soak the seed 
for twenty-four hours, it being so hard.— 
Dorset. 

Tomatoes in the open air.— There is 
no doubt that brick walls form the best of all 
shelters, as they absorb the sun-heat by day, 
and give it off by night when most needed. I 
havo seen good crops ripened under the shelter 
of wooden fences or closely - cut hedges. 
Probably many will be doterred from planting 
out their Tomatoes until it is too lato to get a 
crop, as I find that in cold seasons one must 
either plant out quite as early as in favourable 
ones, and shelter the plants with some tem¬ 
porary coverings by night and during cold, 
windy days, or keep the plants growing on 
under glass, shifting into larger pots to get 
them quite up to the flowering stage, and 
finally planting out about the first week in 
June. Tomatoes must have abundance of air 
in all stages of growth, so that their foliage and 
stems may be stiff and hard, or they will feel 
the check of removal, even in June. When 
planted out they must be kept closely pinched 
in to one stem, removing all side shoots 
directly they appear, and relying solely on the 
large bunches of fruit that spring from the 
axils of the leaves on the main stem. Do not 
remove these leaves or even shorten them until 
quite late in the autumn, when growth is 
completed.—J. Groom, Gosport . 

Early Cauliflower.— The weather has 
been all against these since planting out, little 
or no progress having been made for several 
weeks past, and, owing to so much wet, the 
slugs have worked them badly of late, in spite 
of frequent liming. A weekly application of 
manure-water or a sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
would assist them greatly, and frequent stirring 
of the soil on a dry day would aid growth. 
Those having good breadths will find them of 
much value this spring, as early Peas will be 
later in coming in than usual. Plants from 
March sowings in the open should be pricked 
out into nursery lines and encouraged to make 
rapid growth, eventually transplanting 15inches 
or 18 inches asunder to follow the autumn 
sowing and those sown under glass in January. 
I find the old Early London reliable for first 
crop when sown about the middle of Septem¬ 
ber and kept as hardy as possible ; in fact, 
mine aro given no glass protection whatever, 
but are sown fairly close up to a wall having a 
southern aspect in a warm corner. I know' 
this practice cannot be carried out in all 
counties, though it is surprising the amount of 
frost and cold they will withstand, if, on the 
approach of severe weather, a few Spruce 
boughs be stuck in among the plants as a shel¬ 
ter, removing the same during mild weather. 
Mine are pricked out 0 inches apart towards 
the end of October and kept well limed and 
the soil moved between them every few weeks, 
the plants lifting with good balls of soil 
towards the end of March, and unless much 
frost sets in they make good progress, receiv¬ 
ing very little check by their removal. Cauli¬ 
flowers require well-manured ground to grow 
them quickly and well, and firm planting is 
essential. I draw out rather deep drills to 
plant in. Here they are sheltered from the 
cold winds and are easily watered when neces¬ 
sary.— East Devon. 


As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “Gardening" from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, tee offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “Stovb and Greenhouse Plants.” 
or "Tub English Flower Garden,” to the sender of the 
most rueful or interesting letter or she * - 

in the current week'/issue, which 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JEW’S MALLOW (KERRIA 
JAPONICA). 

Both the single and double-flowered varieties 
of this Japanese plant are amongst the most 
beautiful of our yellow-flowered shrubs. The 
double-flowered form is the better known, and 
is much more generally cultivated in gardens, 
although it is questionable if it possesses so 
true a beauty a9 the single ono. What the 
single variety loses in mere size of flower i9 
more than gained in elegance of habit and 
wealth of blossom. It is a low-spreading 
shrub 2 feet or more in height, the numerous 
slender branches bearing flowers along the 
entire length, and making delightful sprays. 
It is not so erecta grower as the double-flowered 
variety ; the blooms are each a little over 1 inch 



The Jew's Mallow (Kerria japonica). From a 
photograph sent by .1. Rose, Oxfonl. 


in diameter, and of a bright, but rich yellow. 
In the neighbourhood of London it is quite 
hardy, and does not need the protection of a 
wall. It is easily propagated by cuttings 
taken in the autumn, or from layers. The 
early history of the Kerria is interesting. Its 
existence in Japan was known as long ago as 
1700. In 1894 the double-flowered variety was 
introduced, and soon became a favourite 

g arden plant. In 1833 or 1834 the true 9ingle- 
owered type was introduced. 

- In your issue of May 9th, you have a 

note on this plant, with an illustration of the 
common double-flowered form. The type with 
single flowers (here figured) is invaluable for 
conservatory decoration in the early months of 
the year when grown in a pot. It should be 
kept in the open during the summer and 
autumn, and placed in a cold frame for the 
winter, until the flower-buds are well advanced, 
when it should be brought into the conserve- 1 


tory. The brilliant orange flowers will then 
open and make a grand show for some three or 
four weeks. Quite a nice specimen can be 
grown in a 9-inch pot. J. Rose. 

1, Raiclinson-road, Oxford. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Amongst the many things that are available 
for beautifying our gardens flowering shrubs 
hold a foremost place, but great as are their 
attractions they are rarely made adequate use 
of. Many are content with clipped Laurels, 
Privet, and Aucuba, and are apparently both 
ignorant and careless of the lovely effects ob¬ 
tainable by the judicious planting of the most 
decorative of hardy flowering shrubs. The 
word “ judicious’’ is used advisedly, for more 
often than not the planting of 9hrub9 is most 
injudiciously conceived and carried out, with 
the result that a heterogeneous collection is 
crowded together in a so-called “ shrubbery ” 
where none can express their natural form and 
beauty, and the more weakly languish and 
eventually die. Shrubs should be grouped in 
their species and varieties and not so closely 
planted that they are unable to attain their 
fullest dimensions without encroaching on their 
nearest neighbours. Many of tho stronger- 
growing species, moreover, make charming 

f ictures when occupying isolated positions, 
n the following notes most of the best hardy, 
or nearly hardy, flowering 9hrubs are men¬ 
tioned— 

Abelia rupestris. —A native of China, ever¬ 
green, hearing small whitish-pink flowers, 
height about 5 feet. 

Amelanchier canadensis (Snowy Mespilus). 
—A most ornamental, small, deciduous tree, 
growing to the height of about 20 feet. In 
the spring it bears a profusion of white flowers, 
which, associated with the amber-brown of the 
young foliage, has an extremely pretty effect. 
Its autumnal tints are also very handsome. 

Aralia spinosa (Angelica-tree).—A native 
of North America, with large, deeply-serrated 
leaves, sometimes 3 feet in length. In the 
autumn it perfects spreading plumes of 
feathery, ivory-white inflorescence. It is most 
striking when kept to a single stem 10 feet or 
12 feet in height, when, from the top of its 
bare shaft, its great leaves arch like Palm- 
fronds. 

Azalea pontica (Rhododendron flavum).— 
This Caucasian, peat-loving shrub, though not 
conspicuous for the size of its yellow flowers, 
makes a fine show when in full bloom in the 
early summer. It grows to a large size, one 
specimen that I measured being 10 feet in 
height and 28 yards in circumference. 

Azalea mollis and its numerous varieties, 
with tints ranging from orange-scarlet to palest 
sulphur, are well known as amongst the most 
decorative of garden shrubs. 

Berberis (Mahonia) AqriFOLirM. —This is 
a well-known covert plant, doing well under 
trees. Its foliage assumes a pretty bronzed hue 
in winter, and in the earliest spring it perfects 
its pale yellow flowers. Berberis Darwini is 
a handsome species from Chili, growing to a 
height of 20 feet. Its blossoms are deep 
orange in colour. Berberis stenoph 3 'lla, a 
hybrid between the last named andB. empetri- 
folia, is the most ornamental of the whole 
genus, bearing on long, arching shoots a pro¬ 
fusion of light orange flowers, slightly paler in 
tint than those of B. Darwini. B. dulcis 
or buxifolia, from tho Straits of Magellan, is 
an attractive species bearing prettily-shaped 
yellow flowers. Its variety nana is a charming 
little shrub rarely exceeding 18 inches in 
height. Berberis vulgaris, the common Bar 
berry, as an isolated shrub on the lawn, is 
handsome when decked with its light yellow 
flowers, and still more so when loaded with its 
scarlet fruit in the autumn. There is also a 
copper-leaved variety. 

CvESAlpinia japonic a.— A spreading shrub 
from Japan, with handsome Robinia-like leaves, 
bearing in the summer racemes of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows to a height of about 6 feet, 
and has sharp thorns. 

Calycanthus occidentals (Allspice).—A 
deciduous shrub growing to a height of 12 feet 
and bearing crimson-maroon, fragrant flowers, 
3 inches across in the summer. Being a native 
of California it <0^(|^e{t|^|<^^dstrictly hardy, 
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but will stand 20 degs. of frost uninjured. Other 
species are C. floridus and C. ltevigatus. 

Camellia. — A hardy Japanese shrub of 
which numberless varieties are known as green¬ 
house plants. In the warmer portions of Eng¬ 
land these should be freely planted out. In the 
colder districts the flowers, borne in the winter 
and early spring, arefrequently spoiltbyalterna- 
tions of frost and rain, but in milder localities 
a fine display is afforded in ordinary seasons. 

Ckr< is Sili^itastri m (Judas Tree).—This is 
too rarely met. with, hut in the spring its 
purple-red flowers have a pleasing effect. 

CniMONAvriiiT* frxgrans (Winter Sweet).— 
This Japanese shrub is especially valuable on 
account of its sweetly-scented flowers being 
produced in mid-winter. It is usually trained 
against a wall, where its greenish-yellow 
flowers make no show. It may, however, be 
grown as a bush in a sheltered site, and makes 
a pretty picture in January when its leafless 
branches, thickly studded with flowers, are 
thrown into high relief by a background of Yew 
or other dark-foliaged evergreen. It will 
attain a height of 15 feet. 

CfiioxAXTiics retitsus.— A hardy deciduous 
shrub from China, bearing clusters of w'hite 
fragrant flowers in May. C. virginicus (the 
Fringe-tree) also produces scented white 


districts the clear yellow C. glauca can bo 
grown in the open. 

Corncs-mas (Cornelian Cherry).—A small 
deciduous tree, bearing, early in March, small 
yellow flowers, whose narrow petals radiate 
from the centre of the blossom like the spokes 
of a w'heel, thickly set on the leafless branches. 
These are followed by the bright red fruit to 
which the tree owe3 its name. C. florida, of 
which there is a drooping form, bears large 
white flowers, but rarely blooms freely in 
England. Its aut umnal colouring is also fine. 
Cornus Kousa is a handsome shrub, as is C. 
macroph} T lla, which grows to a large size. The 
branches are carried at right angles to the 
stem, and in the summer the large leaves are 
covered with a profusion of white flowers. C. 
alba, the red Dogwood, is chiefly valuable for 
the bright crimson of its leafless shoots, so 
effective on winter days. 

Corylopsis pauciflora. — A deciduous 
Japanese shrub, growing to a height of 6 feet, 
and bearing fragrant, drooping, primrose- 
yellow flowers in the early spring. 

Crataogps (Thorn).— These are too well 
known to need detailed comment. There are 
about fifty species and varieties in commerco. 

Cydonia (Pyrus) .taponica.— This evergreen 
shrub, producing its crimson scaplet flowers in 


producing panicles of magenta-purple, Pea¬ 
like flowers. 

Dkctzia. —The.se deciduous shrubs are very 
valuable for garden effect. One of the best 
species is D. crenata, its variety D. c. candi- 
dissima fl.-pl. being smothered in a profusion 
of pure white double flowers in the summer. It 
grows to a height of 12 feet. D. gracilis, a 
favourite conservatory plant, makes a pretty 
bush about 2 feet in height. D. parvinora is 
a small-flowered Chinese species, and tho new 
1). kalmia'flora bears clusters of rose coloured 
flowers. 

Dikrvii.la (Weigela).—Of these deciduous 
Japanese and Chinese shrubs there are a few 
species, but endless varieties. The flowers of 
the species are mostly of different shades of 
pink, but in the hybrid forms many colours are 
obtainable, from the deep maroon of Era 
Rathke to pure white. 

Further notes trill be given in a subsequent i'/>ue. 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 

In answer to yours in reference to my photo of 
above, I have ploasure in sending you short 
noto as to treatment of such plants. After 
the plants have finished flowering they are 
still kept in the greenhouse until tho now 
growths are well established, and are 
then set outside in some sunny, 
though sheltered place. This should 
not be done till all chance of late 
frost is past. The plants remain 
here till autumn, beiDg watered 
when necessary, and all old growths 
and weakly new shoots cut away, 
leaving the strong new shoots on 
which next season’s flowers will come 
to ripen and harden off. As soon as 
weather shows signs of turning colder 
the plants must be put under cover 
and then gradually brought into a 
warmer temperature, and they will 
be ready for flowering about March. 
This kind of Deutzia is quite hardy, 
and under ordinary conditions flowers 
most freely and is very effective for 
house decoration in the early spring. 
However, due care must be taken to 
guard against fro9t or the other ex¬ 
treme, drought, or the results will 
be disastrous. H. W. Bernup. 


Deutzia gracilis. From a photograph sent by H. W. Bitmap, Brantwood, Gosforth, Kewcastle-on-Tyne. 


flowers, which, from their narrow' petals, have 
given it its English name. 

Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange).—An 
evergreen shrub, not perfectly hardy, but 
knowm to endure 20 degs. of frost without 
harm. It bears its white, sweetly-scented 
flowers in the summer, and in warm spots often 
j>erfects a second crop of blossoms in October 
or November. 

Cistus (Rock Rose).—A genus that cannot 
be considered hardy, but some species, such as 
C. laurifoliusandC. florentinus, have withstood 
over 20 degs. of frost uninjured. 

Cletiira alnifolia.— A deciduous American 
shrub, bearing spikes of w’hite, sweetly- 
scented flowers in the summer ; height 10 feet. 
C. CAnescens, from Japan, bears branching 
panicles of white flowers ; both succeed best in 
peaty soil. 

Clkrodendron trichotomum. —A deciduous 
shrub from Japan, growing to a height of 
15 feet and bearing in August clusters of 
fragrant white flowers with red calyces. 

Colutba arboresoens (Bladder Senna).—A 
deciduous shrub 12 feet in height, bearing 
yellow Pea like blossoms succeeded by inflated 
seed-pods. 

Co BONILLA Ebierus (Scorpion Senna).—A 
shrub growing to a height of about 5 feet, pro¬ 
ducing yellowish rod powe^^ Ii^tl|e[warmer 




the winter and earliest spring, is better known 
as a wall plant than as a bush. It, however, 
does equally well in the latter form. There 
are also varieties bearing flow ers, the colours 
of which are white, pale pink, and deep crim- 
sDn. C. Maulei bears orange-scarlet flowers, 
and ripens golden-yellow fruit in great abun¬ 
dance. 

Cytisus (Broom).—These are excellent plants 
for brightening the garden with their masses 
of bloom. The earliest species to flower is the 
pale sulphur C. prtecox, but there is a white 
variety of this that in the south-west often 
blooms towards the end of Fobruary. Among 
the best known of the others are the w'hite 

C. albus, the yellow C. scoparius, and the 
yellow and crimson C. s. Andreanus, a seedling 
from the last-named. 

Daphne. —The charming little evergreen, 

D. Cneorum, is best suited for the rock-garden, 
where, in a peaty soil, it will spread into a 
mass 3 feet across, studded in the spring with 
clusters of pink flow'ers. The Japanese D. 
Genkwa bears fragrant lilac flowers upon its 
leafless branches, and D. Mezereon is also 
deciduous, its upright shoots being thickly 
clustered in winter and early spring with tiny 
purplish-red or white blossoms. 

Desmodutm pknduliflorum (syn. Lespedeza 
bicolor).—A Japanese shrub, 5 feet in height, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Two noble new Rhododen 
drone.— Those who can grow these 
showy flowering shrubs in large 
pots or tubs in a cool greenhouse or 
in the open air should make a note 
of R. Pink Pearl and R. Beauty of 
Tremough. Both have very largo 
trusses of bright soft rose-pink 
flowers w’hich shade off gradually to 
nearly white. In Cornwall, Devon, 
and in the south and we9t of Ireland 
and Scotland, these two plants are 
likely to prove hardy and very beautiful. 
Beauty of Tremough has been very fine 
recently in the temperate-house at Kew, and 
Pink Pearl attracted much attention lately as 
exhibited at the Temple Show.—F. W. B. 

Buddlela globosa (orange Ball-tree) {Surrey).— 
This, from Chili, is often seen in the southern coast gardens, 
where it is hardier, and in Ireland. The flower balls of 
bright yellow are showy In early summer. Give it a posi¬ 
tion facing south if you can, and we think you will 
succeed with it. It is not a climber, as you suggest. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons.— Would you 
kindly tell me what is the best time to prune Rhododen¬ 
drons? I more particularly allude to the ponticum, several 
old-established plants of which have grown so far over the 
path that something must be done. I have heard that 
just os the blossom is pa-sing is a good time. Is this so ? 
In any ca9e I am afraid that I must make up my mind for 
no blossom, where I have pruned, in the following vear.— 
J. H. L. 

[Of course, as you say, you will have to 
sacrifice all the bloom for next year. Imme¬ 
diately after flowering is the best time to cut 
them down. If you do it at once the plants 
will have a good long season in which to make 
growth, and they should flower well in the 
second year after having been cut down.] 
Cytisus Adami (Laburnum).— The 
flowers sent are of this very curious Laburnum. 
It is supposed to have originated by grafting 
the purple Cytisus purpureus upon the 
common Laburnum, a graft hybrid being 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

V ON DAFFODILS. 

On the 23th of June last yaar an article of 
nuno appeared in this paper on “ Forcing 
Daffodils,” and in the course of it I said that it 
was just the time for lifting the bulbs. This 
year they seem to be ripening quite a fortnight 
earlier, apd they ought, therefore, to be lifted 
in the second or third week of this month, and 
to do this at the right time is one of the secrets 
of successful culture. As soon as the leaves 
are withered, or even before they are quite 
brown, fresh root growth begins, and this, of 
course, is lost when the bulbs are dug up, and 
so much strength is taken out of them. As 
the bulbs depend so much for their nourish¬ 
ment upon the leaves, it is, of course, obvious 
that they should not be cut with the flowers ; 
if leaves are wanted, a few cheap bulbs, or 
bulbs worn out by forcing, may be planted in 
any waste place, and their leaves utilised. I 
do not intend here to say anything further 
about forcing, beyond the fact that inexpen¬ 
sive sorts should be chosen, and they should 
be planted early. Some sorts may be had in 
bloom about Christmas. 1 do not force many 
myself, but by growing a few in a cool house I 
have this year had a continuous supply of 
flowers from January 25th to the present time, 
beginning with obvallaris (the Tenby Daffodil) 
and finishing with the old single and double 
poeticus, which I have on my table while 
writing. I often think what a sensation these 
two old species would produce if they were now 
raised for the first tima One thing to be 
remembered with regard to them is that they 
will not force. Narcissus poeticus ornatus, of 
course, forces readily 7 , and is very like the 
Pheasant’s-eye, but there is no substitute for 
the double white or Gardenia-flowered species, 
which cannot always be depended upon, even 
at its proper season. Last year the buds of 
mine failed to burst their spathe in most cases, 
and withered. This year they have done well. 

In the ordinary cultivation of Daffodils two 
things are necessary —firstly 7 , never plant them 
on ground freshly manured ; and, secondly, 
lift them and divide them every three years. 
This may be done every two years, but they 
should not be left for more than four, except in 
the case of bulbs naturalised in Grass, when 
they may be left for an indefinite period, not 
only without deterioration, but with great 
advantage, as they go on increasing under 
such conditions ; whereas in borders they tend 
to go back after a certain time. All Daffodils 
may be grown in Grass, but it is obvious, from 
what has been said with reference to not cat¬ 
ting the leaves, that they must not be grown 
on lawns or in any place where the Grass has 
to be cut before June. There are certain 
species which never flourish except in Grass, 
among these being abscissus, Countess of 
Annesley, Ard Righ, the common Lent Lily, 
the Scotch Garland Lily, Moschatusof Haworth, 
pallid us prcecox, and some of the double sorts. 
With regard to 

Soil, Daffodils are very accommodating, but 
they prefer a loamy soil and a good deal of 
moisture. I grow a good many of mine in a 
warm valley in Cumberland four or five miles 
from the sea, shut in on three sides by con¬ 
tinuous fells and mountains, and with the end 
towards the sea, shut in by a high fell that 
serves as a stopper. The soil is rich, but yet 
light and well drained, and the rainfall is about 
05 inches per annum. In this locality, which 
appears to resemble the natural habitat of some 
of the species, the bulbs are never diseased, and 
after two or three years come up like masses of 
Potatoes. They can, however, be grown with 
almost as goxl results in ordinary garden soil 
(manure being avoided), with a rainfall of from 
23 inchei to 30 inches. 

There can be no doubt that the interest in 
Daffodil culture is very largely on the increase ; 
one sees it on all sides. It is astonishing 
sometimes to find how ignorant skilled 
gardeners are with regard to them, but I find 
now that my friends’ head gardeners, as well 
as my friends themselves, are anxious to know 
about them, and to learn the names of the sorts 
most suitable for culJfvfCtioiL Of gofirsg, this 
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depends upon whether they are wanted for 
greenhouse and garden or for naturalisation. 
For the latter, it is better to buy mixed trumpet 
varieties or mixed parcels of the other sections, 
which can be had at a very moderate price per 
thousand, rather than named species. A tew 
hint.*, however, with regard to the latter may 
be of service. The species mentioned are 
arranged under the usual headings of the 
sections, and are classed as less or more expen¬ 
sive varieties. In the latter case they are 
never priced at more than 3j. a dozen in 
ordinary catalogues, and are in most cases 
considerably less. 

I. — Y ellow Tnr m pets. — Ltss expensive varie- 

ties: Golden Spur, maximus, obvallaris. 
spurius, Emperor, Queen of Spain. Maximus 
is a beautiful species, but is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain, and requires a heavier soil than most 
Daffodils. More expensive varieties: Santa 
Maria, one of the prettiest of all Daffodils, 
the colour a deeper and richer yellow 
than in any of the other species, and with 
the petals of the perianth strongly and 
elegantly twisted. Captain Nelson is some¬ 
what short in the stem, but a very fine flower. 
Glory of Leiden, one of the largest and finest 
varieties, has been beyond the reach of ordi¬ 
nary growers, but may now be obtained at a 
very moderate price. 

II. — Bicolor Trumpets.— (I), White* peri¬ 
anth with deep yellow trumpet.— Less exjiwMir 
varieties: Lobu laris (dwarf and very earl}), 
princeps, variiformis, Horsfieldi, Empress, 
Grandis. More expensive larieties: Mme. 
Plemp, a very large and beautifully formed 
flower ; Mrs. Walter Ware, a small but very 
pretty variety ; Victoria, one of the finest of 
the section, and now within the reach of all. 
(2), White perianth, with sulphur-coloured 
trumpet changing to white, or entirely white 
species.— Letts expensive varieties: Albicans, 
Mrs. Thompson, W. P. Milner. More expensive 
varieties: Tortuosus, cernuus pulcher, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, William Goldring, J. B. M. 
Camm (trumpet light yellow, changing to 
creamy-white), Mrs. Camm (a very beautiful 
species). By far the best, however (if we except 
some quite new and very expensive species), is 
Mme. de Gra&ff, a large trumpet Daffodil of a 
pure white, waxy colour. C. W. Cowan, a 
small trumpet Daffodil, is also included in the 
section. It is very distinct, and the flower 
is one of the smallest among the trumpet 
varieties. 

III. — Incomparabilis section : Crown inter¬ 
mediate in character.— Less expensii'e kinds: 
Queen Bess, one of the very best of all and 
one of the earliest, and indispensable to any 
collection, as also is Sir Watkin, the largest 
and finest species of the section. Autocrat, 
Titan, Bertie, and Cynosure are very cheap 
and effective. More expensive kinds: C. J. 
Backhouse, very distinct and at once known 
by the long fiery red trumpet; Beauty, Lul- 
worth, Queen Sophia. 

IV. —Leedsii, Barri, and Burbidcjei sec¬ 
tions. — Lessexjyensire varieties: Leedsii, Duchess 
of Beaufort, Minnie Hume, Mrs. Langtry, Barri 
conspicuus (one of the best known and most 
largely grown of all), Maurice Vilmorin, Agnes 
Birr, Ella Barr. More expensii'e varieties: 
Duchess of Westminster, Katherine Spurred, 
Flora Wilson, Grown Prince, Mrs. C. Bowley, 
Sequin. 

V. —Odorus (Jonquil) and Poeticus (Phea¬ 
sant eye) sections.— Most of these are very 
reasonable in price, the best to grow being 
odorus rugulosus, poeticus ornatus, poeticus 
poetarum (a very pretty variety), the old 
Pheasant’s-eye, and the double white. There 
are a few in other small sections worthy of 
notice, such as Hume’s concolor and Hume's 
Giant, but no others need be mentioned here; 
half-a-dozen each of the cheaper varieties will 
form a very good nucleus to begin with. 

In conclusion, I must again call attention to 
the fac3 that it is quite easy to have a per 
petual succession of these beautiful flowers 
from early in January up to June. This can¬ 
not be said of any other flowers, except, 
perhaps, Orchids, which are confined to a few 
people. Anyone, however, can forestall spring 
by growing Daffodils. As a rule, the greatest 
number of sorts are in bloom by about the 
beginning or middle of April. Then is the 
time to nave a private exhibition for one's 
friends. A few dozen specimen glasses are all 


that are necessary, and I have known phials and 
blacking bottles pressed into the service ; in 
any case, as far as my own experience goes, 
there is no doubt whatever as to the popularity 
of such an exhibition, or as to the appreciation 
of “tea and Daffodils” as a substitute for an 
early garden party. 

One word more, and I have done : No flowers 
travel better than Daffodils if gathered, as the}* 
always ought to be in any case, before the buds 
have expanded, and one of the pleasantest 
experiences of any Daffodil grower is the 
pleasure with which a box of these harbingers 
of spring is welcomed by friends at a distance, 
living, perhaps in large towns. Daffodils in 
themselves are a cure for selfishness—no one 
cannot see them increasing upon him every 
day without wishing that others might see 
them also. 

W. W. Fowler. 

Pejtpurd Rectory, Heidey-on-Thames. 
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POPPY ANEMONES. 

These beautiful Anemones respond in a 
wonderful way to culture, but if neglected or 
badly treated they quickly revert to a bad 
form and poor colour. They grow best in 
deeply-trenched and well-manured loam, and 
love moisture. A wet summer following the 
spring sowing in March or April suits them 
admirably. In September the seedlings begin 
to produce small blooms, and continue to send 
up flowers more or less fine, according to the 
weather, until severe frost sets in, when a light 
covering of Spruce or other branches forms a 
very good protection. In March they grow* 
vigorously, and are at their best in April and 
May a full year after having been sown in 
the open ground. In July and August the 
leaves begin to turn yellow ; the roots should 
then be carefully lifted and set to dry in a 
cool, airy place in the shade, and early in 
September they may be planted in well pre¬ 
pared new ground. Two things are special )} 7 
important—to keep the seedlings free from 
weeds, and when fit to handle to thin them out 
to 5 inches or 6 inches apart. The seed germi¬ 
nates slowdy, weeds, as a rule, do not, and 
where seedlings fail it is often a simple case of 
being choked by weeds. In saving seed only 
the very best blooms in form, size, and colour 
should bo selected for gathering. It it easy to 
mark such with a bit of coloured worsted. All 
the above applies chiefly to a climate such as 
we have in Ireland, w 7 here rain is abundant 
and hard frosts are rare. Although my garden 
is upwards of 400 feet above the sea level lam 
seldom without these Anemone blooms for ten 
months in the year. The flowers I send 3 ou 
are from seed sown on April 18th. 1902. 

S. M. Smythk. 

Toitarcooran , Cammony. 

[A beautiful gathering of the Poppy 7 
Anemone (A. coronaria): the flowers large 
and varied in colour.— Ed ] 


SWEET PEAS. 


When to plant out those raised in pots. 
Growers who are wisewillbein no hurry to plant 
out Sweet Peas that have been raised in pots. 
Last season, in order to test the hardiness of the 
Sweet Peas, which had been raised in pots in a 
cool greenhouse and subsequently hardened off , 
I planted a batch in the open border in clumps 
as earl} 7 as March 28, but the results, for a 
time, at least, were most unsatisfactory. 
Although the w eather at that time was fairly 
good, late frosts bleached the foliage and 
seriously damaged the tender shoots, and, 
until the w 7 armer weather of May came, the 
plants presented a sorry spectacle. Means 
were taken at the time to protect the recently- 
planted clumps, but, notwithstanding this 
care and attention, the results were most 
unsatisfactory. The severity of the weather 
since Easter this year has proved how wise it 
is to keep the plants in cold-frames, and, so 
long as the present unseasonable w 7 eather con¬ 
tinues, the frame lights will be drawn over 
them at nights and partially so during tho 
day. At present the better course to follow 7 
will be that of waiting until easterly winds 
have left us and more gonial weather prevails. 

I Personally, I would rather wait until we had 
I experienced one of those gentle t nd wavm rain 3 
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for which late April and early May are noted, 
and upon the first favourable opportunity 
afterwards plant with all speed. It is trouble¬ 
some, no doubt, to look after a large batch of 
these plants growing in pots, but it is better to 
give them this attention. Short, spriggy 
stakes mu9t, of course, be inserted, and there 
is no better material than the old stems of the 
Michaelmas Daisies. D. B. C. 

May 23. 

YELLOW DAFFODIL P. R. BARR. 

The illustration gives a capital idea of one of 
the best of what may be called the Emperor 


It is one of the cheapest and most satisfactory 
of its section, holding, tvs it does, somewhat 
the same relationship to Emperor that the new 
golden variety called Ducat does to the large 
yellow N. maximus, alluded to in a recent 
issue of this paper. F. W. Burbidge. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

A FEW GOOD SORTS. 

There is a mistaken idea in the minds of very 
many persons a9 to the beauty of the Star- 
worts, so few having seen the better forms 
properly represented. With a careful selection 
it is^possible [to have plants in flower from 



Narcissus P. K. Barr (small Emperor of pood form). 


section of these useful spring flowers. It is a 
variety of robust habit, smaller, and, if possi¬ 
ble, even more shapely than the type, and it 
usually blooms from a week to ten days later 
in the season. As a cut flower it has but few 
equals, and it is of a vigorous habit of grow th, 
and so is 'well adapted for cultivation on the 
Crass as well as in beds or on the borders. Its 
origin Ls not very clear, but the form of the 
flower suggests obvallaris, but the robust 
habit of growth and colour seem to showJbhat 
it has Emperor blood in itrf'constitution.as k r eU, 
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August until late November. It is well to 
have the garden soil deeply dug and well 
manured, as the roots quickly absorb much of 
the nutritive constituents of the soil. Firm 
planting is essential to success. Small pieces 
invariably develop the best sprays of flowers, 
and if care be taken to support the branches 
with strong and slender Bamboo canes, and 
these are by no means unsightly, there should 
be a charming floral display during the months 
already referred to. Gjve each plant plenty of 
room. In my own garden some of the stronger 


growing kinds are arranged 3 feet apart, the 
less robust sorts being satisfied with a space 

2 feet apart each way. Arranged in beds by 
themselves the Michaelmas Daisies have a very 
fine effect. Planted in a long and fairly deep 
border, the taller plants can be arranged at 
the back, with the dwarfer kinds in the front. 
Arranged in this way, too, there is always a 
handsome display, for as some go out of flower 
others come into blossom. A few good and 
reliable sorts are— 

Aster acris. —A dense, compact head of 
pretty mauve-blue flowers and one of the 
earliest to come into flower. Height 2 feet. 

A. Amellu9 bessarabicus.— A very hand¬ 
some variety, with large purple-blue, Daisy¬ 
like flowers. Height 2 feet. 

A. Amellus Distinction. —A very fine form 
of the type, colour ros}'- mauve. Height 
lis feet. 

A. Amellus Fra mfieldii. —Undoubtedly 
the best of the late-flowered kinds. Colour 
deep blue. Height 2 feet. 

A. Amellus Riverslea.— This variety is one 
of the earliest to flower of the type, and the 
plant is highly valued for its clear violet-blue 
blossoms, w’hich are large and of good form. 
Height 2 feet. 

A. cordtfolics elegans. — One of the 
prettiest of the small-flowered kinds, and a 
most consistent sort. Long, branching sprays 
of an erect character, colour soft lilac. Height 
rather less than 4 feet. 

A. coRDiFOLius Diana. —A very lovely form 
of this type of plant. Chaste blossoms of a 
blush colour are borne on long, graceful 
racemes. Height about 4 feet. 

A. diffusus Coombe Fishacre. —This is a 
very strong-growing plant, with a dense spread¬ 
ing habit, developing growths with long 
racemes of a rosy-flesh colour. Quite distinct 
from all others. Height about 3£ feet. 

A. ericoides. —A very pretty plant with 
slender growths and Heath-like foliage, and 
dense racemes of miniature white flowers. 
Height 3& feet. 

A. ericoides Clio. —This variety is in grand 
form about November. It is of dwarf habit, 
very spreading, flowers white. Height 3 feet. 

A. las vis.—This freely-flowered plant only 
needs to be seen to be appreciated. The blos¬ 
soms are small, and their colour is lavender- 
blue. The plant makes a dense bush. Height 

3 feet. 

A. Novas-Anglias Mrs. J. F. Raynor.— This 
is the best of the rose-coloured Starworts, and 
mav be described as bright rosy-red in colour 
and of good form. The plant makes a splendid 
compact head of blossoms. Height 3 feet. 

A. Novi-Belgii densus. —A dwarf, dense, 
and compact bush, bearing bright lavender- 
blue flowers, with a yellow disc. Height about 
2£ feet. Rather early. 

A. N.-B. lajvigatus. —This is a variety with 
many synonyms. Colour soft rosy-pink. This 
plant makes a dense bush, and keeps in good 
condition for a long time. Height 1$ feet, or 
rather more. 

A. N.-B. Robert Parker. —One of the best 
of the type, with large and pretty lavender - 
blue flowers. Tall, branching habit, and 
specially suited for the back of the border. 
Height rather more than 4 feet. 

A. N.-B. Calliope. —Another excellent kind 
for the back of the border. Large blush-pink 
flowers, borne on long, spreading branches. 
Height about 4 feet. 

A. puniceus pulchkrrimus. —A distinct and 
beautiful plant, developing very large flowers 
with slightly-incurved florets; colour blush- 
white. The blossoms are produced in tall 

S ^ramidal spikes, and are most effective, 
eight rather more than 4 feet. 

A. Shortii. —One of the earliest and one of 
the best for early displays. Soft lavender 
flowers of medium size are borne in the greatest 
profusion on elegant branching sprays. Dis¬ 
tinct and pretty. Height 3 feet. 

A. Tradescanti. — A late-flowering kind, 
the tall and slender branching growths covered 
with numerous small white flowers. Height 
4 feet. 

A. Vimineus. —This has a dense and bushy 
habit, the growths bearing pretty racemes of 
white miniature star-like flowers, with Heath¬ 
like foliage to set them off. Height 2 feet. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Getting rid of tree stumps.— Can you suggeat 
anything that would destroy, by causing to rot away 
quickly, stumps of trees in a lawn, which look very 
unsightly? Tne storm in February last blew down a large 
number of trees.— Henry Jisticb. 


[The easiest and auickest way is to grub them up, or, if 
you wish to leave them, cover them with Ivy or climbing 
Roses, or, in fact, any climbing plant. ] 

Peeonles not blooming.— Having some large 
clumps of healthy-looking herbaceous Pwonies, mostly 
single-flowering ones, which had never bloomed well, I 
split them up last autumn, took away some of the half- 
decayed woody root, and changed their places in the 
borders. They have good soil and manure. They look 
well and strong, but have very few flower-buds, and some 
have none. Is there anything more to be done for them ? 
I want them to bloom more than they da—O. 0 . 

[Leave your Peonies alone, as they never bloom well 
until established. In the meantime mulch with good 
rotten manure, and give frequent doses of liquid manure 
to strengthen them.] 

Papaver orientale Mrs. Marsh —Up 

to a recent date we have only had varieties 
with self colours. The one here mentioned 
comes to us from Mr. Amos Perry, Winchmore 
Hill. It is not so large as in many of the 
orientale forms, but of good shape. The colour 
is a rich crimson-scarlet, with an irregular 
blotch of white on each petal, beautifully 
feathered, and tapering to a point, with, in 
some cases, a black blotch at the base of each 
petal. In a group this should produce a fine 
effect in the garden. 

Auriculas outdoors.—I have grown quantities of 
Auriculas in pots, but never till now in the open, and I 
cannot And anywhere any information on the subject. 
My chief difficulty is situation. To find a north border for 
a few dozen would be easy, but not for several thousand. 
Under such circumstances what is usually done? Will 
they succeed under trees?—H. C. D. 

[You need be in no concern as to the wel¬ 
fare of Auriculas outdoors, as our experience 
is that of what are called the border section, 
which presumably you have, there is not a 
more accommodating hardy plant than these 
are. Of course, we cannot say so much of the 
choice show or hiprh-class florists’ varieties, but 
these you can hardly be referring to. Gene- 
rally, Auriculas like a cool position better than 
one with a south aspect where fully exposed to 
the glare of a hot sun. Still, we have had them 
do well in such positions. Dig the ground 
deeply, and mix with it a moderate dressing of 
well-aecayed manure, then plant 12 incnes 
apart each way, and best in beds of five rows, 
with 20-inch alleys between. Whilst the 
weather remains moist vou may plant at once 
with safety. They will do very well under 
trees if they have ample root-room and are not 
too densely shaded. When tree-roots have 
impoverished the soil even shallow-rooting 
Auriculas have but a poor chance.] 


Stocks for spring flowering.- Can you give 
me name of the beet Stocks for spring flowering? Also, 
when these should be sown, and treatment ? They would, 

I presume, also do for pot culture for greenhouse?—F red 

O. iil&ARDOT. 

[The best kinds of flowering Stocks for early 
spring blooming are those known to seedsmen 
as Intermediate and East Lothian. There are 
of the latter white, scarlet, crimson, and 
purple, the plants robust, very branching, and 
flowering profusely. Some 80 per cent, come 
double. The common Intermediate is very 
double, also in similar colours, but the plants 
are less strong. The variety known as Covent 
Garden Scarlet is an Intermediate, so also is 
the pure white Purity or All the Year Round. 
Seea should be sown in shallow, well-drained 
pans or boxes in fine sandy soil about the 
middle of July, and again the first week in 
August, and be stood in a frame or under 

g lass. When the plants are 3 inches in height 
iey should be dibbled out singly into small or 
60-sized pots, using good soil, or be put in 
trebles into fi-inch pots, kept in a frame or 
greenhouse all the winter, got just into flower 
early in May, then be, if desired, planted in 
warm positions outdoors, wheie they will bloom 
for a long season.] 

Aubrietias. —Whilst it is well known 
that the Aubrietia is an excellent plant for 
walls and bank sides, and will stand a deal of 
drought, now and again one finds instances 
where the plants die away in the centres, 
especially after a hot summer; it is advisable 
therefore, having this in view, and the know¬ 
ledge that Aubrietias may be used with good 
effect as edgings to borders, to have in 
readiness a stock of young plants. Cuttings 
taken after flowering quickly 
bandy soil. It is arfolcl-fashicni 
Digitizes by FjO! ~ 



of great use on rockeries, often succeeding 
where other things would fail. A. purpurea, 
A. Leichtlini, and A. Dr. Mules are admirable 
sorts for the rockery, and Fire King and A. 
Campbelli must not be forgotten.— Wood- 

BASTWICK. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

I have read with much iuterest the re¬ 
marks on birds lately, and I should like to 
tell you my experience. For three years I 
have had sole charge of a garden which runs 
up to meet a wood. In winter, crumbs, 
seed, and suet are put out for the birds, and 
water in summer. May I draw your attention 
to two facts? 1st, Mine is the only garden 
here where netting is not used, and our fruit 
does not suffer appreciably ; 2nd, I have never 
had to use any insect exterminator. 

Co. Down, N. Gray. 

-During the early months of this year 

many notes appeared on this subject. 1 am 
quite convinced that those who advocate letting 
tne birds alone would not go to the length they 
now do were they to change places with many 
gardeners in thickly wooded districts, such as 
1 reside in, and have to provide fruit, etc. If 
gardeners allowed the birds perfect freedom, in 
many cases they would have a veiy short 
supply, and few employers would tolerate this 
excuse for lack of supply. It is all very well 
to abuse those that wish to keep them within 
proper limits. Most probably these people 
reside in bare, open country, where there is 
scarcely any tree, hedge, or shrub to give them 
shelter and facilities for breeding, or it may be 
they reside near towns, or where fruit growers 
keep the gun going, as they do in some parts of 
Kent. Let such come into our pleasure grounds 
and country hedgerows and see the large 
number of birds. I appreciate their song as 
much as anyone, but let us face facts and 
see the immense harm they do both to buds 
and fruit. Every practical man knows full 
well that he has to take firm steps to either 
keep the birds within proper bounds or net his 
fruit-trees. I am convinced birds have 
increased considerably during the last decade 
in these parts, and in proof of this I may sav 
that previous to this time flowering shrubs, 
such as Frunus, Syringas, etc., used to bloom 
abundantly, but for tne last six years these 
have had hardly any bloom on them, 
except on the top of slender twigs not strong 
enough for the birds to get a footing. Every 
season early in the year I notice the ground is 
covered with the buds they have picked out. 
Early in February I observed when at Bourne¬ 
mouth these shrubs were full of bloom-buds, 
while mine were all destroyed. There is not a 
tithe of the birds at Bournemouth that I have 
here. Dorset. 

- I observe that several correspondents 

attribute the bud eating propensities of birds 
during the winter, os it is then the chief mis¬ 
chief is done, to the presence of insects in the 
buds. What proof have they that such is the 
case, or that there are in the buds in their 
dormant condition any evidences of insect life ? 
Is it not a case of jumping too hastily to con¬ 
clusions ? When the same birds pick off and 
eat the points of Peas, or pall up and devour 
seeds just germinating, is it not evident that 
the birds are preying on what they like—tender, 
sweet vegetable food ? Why is it that Pear9, 
Plums, Cherries, Gooseberries, and Currants, 
the buds of which fruits birds chiefly prey 
upon, come healthy and produce good crops 
when effectively wired or netted over to the 
exclusion of birds ? Were there the assumed 
insect life in these tree buds as is so readily 
assumed is the case with non - protected 
trees the insects would destroy the buds 
rather than allow them to become fruit¬ 
ful. If birds are so desirous of preying on 
insect life for food, how is it that we never hear 
of their seeking for it in the swollen buds of 
Black Currants, which we do know are full of 
mites, even in the winter? Still, in these the 
mites are practically dormant in the winter. 
Generally, insect life of the grub or maggot- 
producing kind is represented by eggs during 
the winter, and these are, a9 a rule, external to 
the buds, and not internal. When sparrows 
prey on the flower-buds of Primroses and Poly¬ 


anthuses, as they do frightfully, as a rule, in or 
near towns, they seek not for insects, as there 
are none in them, but for the sweet nectar of 
the ovary, and the tender, sweet florescence to 
eat. Were not the buds destroyed, they would 
later produce clean, beautiful flowers. The 
only way to deal with destructive birds, and 
they are far more so in some gardens or places 
than in others, is to prevent them from getting 
at buds or seeds. That every practical 
gardener has long since realised, hence he nets 
or wires over everything birds would otherwise 
injure. A. D. 


Woolly aphis on Auriculas.— In addin* to my 
collection of Show Auriculas new plants from a well- 
known firm last year, I unfortunately received a liberal 
supply of the woolly aphis, and have not since been able to 
get rid of it Will you kindly tell me the beat plan lor 
getting rid of, or, at least, keeping the pest in check? So 
far I have adopted the following method with success, 
and without in any way injuring the plants. But this 
plan, so disturbing to the plants, cannot of course be 
practised at all seasons. I dissolve some Calvert's carbolic 
soft soap in boiling-water (must be boiling to dissolve 
quickly), let it cool, and add sufficient cold water. 
Knock the plaDt out of pot, and shake off all soil but that 
which bangs to the roots, being very careful not to bruise 
the roots in the slightest, and immerse for three or four 
minutes in the soap and water made fairly strong. Put 
pots and crocks into pail of strong solution of the same, 
and repot in clean, fresh compost. I shall be grateful to 
hear of better way.—S kuna Cocks. 

[In the annual report of the National Auricula 
and Primula Society, Mr. W. Badcock, writing 
to Mr. Hen wood, the secretary, on this subject, 
says : 

" By accident I have discovered a cure for the woolly 
aphis in the Auricula, and I thought it may interest the 
members of our society to know how it occurred. Two 
years ago 1 reduced my stock of Show Auriculas to about 
twenty, and after the blooming season, knowing that I 
should have very little time to look after thf m during the 
following three months, I planted them out in a garden 
under a west wall. When I turned them out of the pots 
the root 9 and aides of the pots were white w ith the woolly- 
aphis. About the end of July I took them up to pot, 
thinking it would be dangerous to leave valuable plants 
out in the open any longer, and great was my surprise 
to find that the woolly aphis had entirely dieappeared. 
Since that time they have been 31 -own in pots and twice 
repotted, and I have not seen a sign of the aphis.”J 

The spotted snake millipede.— Could you give 
me the name of insects enclosed ? Is there any way of 
getting rid of them ? They destroyed all my Strawberries, 
also Carrots, last year, and I fear I shall lose all my Shal¬ 
lots this year. I put gas-lime on the ground in the 
winter. I have tried soot, salt, and quicklime, but they 
do not seem to do any good.— Bromyard, Worcnter. 

[The so-called insects which you sent are 
specimens of the spotted snake millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus), a very destructive pest 
in gardens and one that is very difficult to 
destroy. They feed on the roots and collar of 
a great number of different kinds of plants 
and also on ripe Strawberries. Their skins 
are very hard and horny, so that insecticides 
have very little effect on them. Watering 
with a strong solution of salt or nitrate of 
soda is said to kill them, but they must l>e 
tolerably near the surface for such mixtures to 
have any effect on them. Soaking the soil 
with hot water, if warm enough tnat one’s 
hand cannot be held in it, would kill them. 
They may be trapped by burying small slices 
of Mangolds, Turnips, or Carrots just below 
the surface of the soil, or pieces of oilcake; 
the latter may also be strewn on the ground 
and will draw the pests from the crop. Keep 
infested ground well broken up so that the 
birds can get at the pest.—G. S. S.] 

Leather-jackets.— Will you b« »o kind as to tell 
me what are the enclosed grubs, which I find in great 
quantities in my garden, ana whether they are injurious? 

—Kx UTS FORD. 

[I am afraid that I have never answered this 
letter. I found it, to my great surprise, in a 
place I ought never to have put it into, ani I 
must apologise for my carelessness. The grubs 
you find in great quantities in your garden are 
commonly known as leather jackets, and are the 
grubs of the Daddy-long-legs or Crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracea). They are exceedingly 
injurious in gardens and fields, as they feed 
on the roots of most plants. Lawns are often 
much injured by them. On account of their 
tough skins and their great vitality they are 
very difficult to destroy. They may be trapped 
by burying slices of Turnips, Potato, Mangold, 
or Carrot just below the surface of the soil. 
Each slice should have a small wooden skewer 
stuck into it to show where it is. Lay 
pieces of slate, bricks, tiles, or board on the 
ground. The grubs often roam about at night, 
and will _crawl under such things for shelter 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

STREPTOCARPI. 

Streptocarpi are as easy to grow as the 
commonest of greenhouse plants, and we have 
hardly any other plant that gives such a 


| are a continual source of pleasure to all who 
1 see them. I like best of all the white grounds 
! with blue or purple pencillings, but there are 
! also many delicate self shades of heliotrope and 
I light or dark purple that are very beautiful. 
One peculiarity I find is that it is the lightest 
flowers that are borne on the tallest and finest 


varieties, but the percentage of plants which 
have to be discarded for poorness'of colour or 
dwarf ness of habit is higher among these 
shades than among the whites and purples. 
Raisers are still busy among the Streptocarpi, 
and we may look for plants of faultless habit 
combined with tall free-flowering scapes. As 



spl 

tin 


ilendid return for the little trouble spent over 
iem. They flower continuously from May 
to September, and even later, in unheated 
greenhouses without giving the trouble of 
raising successional batch 
colouring and quaint trr J 


atches^and the delicate 
trade ry in^he r^okew 


scapes, and it is not uncommon to be able to 
cut scapes of the white grounds at least 
10 inches high and with as many as twelve 
flowers and buds on a scape. The red and 
rose-coloured flowers are not so generally satis¬ 
factory, though they contain some beautiful 


a cut flower used with delicate greenery they 
are delightful, and there are but few things 
more lasting, which is a great consideration to 
those who have much of this work to do. 

Cc ltivatj(w .I .prefer Ja sow in a qoual- 
house late in spring rat her thanin heut earlier 
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iu tho year, for the latter method gives more 
trouble and more risk of losing tho tiny plants 
iu the early stages. Sown in carefully 
prepared seed pots with an inch or so of finely 
sifted loam and leaf-mould, freely mixed with 
sand, on the surface, and placed in a shady 
corner away from draught in a cool or 
temperate house, the seedlings come up 
quiclkly. They should never be allowed to 
get dry, and the seed-pot should bo covered 
with a sheet of gla99 from which condensed 
moisture should bo wiped daily. Damping off 
is more frequently the result of dryness below 
than of anything else. When the seedlings get 
big enough to handle they are pricked off into 
pans filled with equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, and removed to a frame containing a 
spent hot bed, where they are kept shaded all 
summer. A few of tho strongest plants are 
potted off into .‘1-inch pots during the early 
autumn, but the majority are left in tho pans 
all winter and wintered in a house that has a 
minimum temperature of 40 dogs., keeping 
them fairly dry at tho root till March, when 
they are potted into their flowering pots. The 
soil for this shift is similar to that recom¬ 
mended above, except that about one quarter 
its bulk of finely broken and well-decayed cow- 
manure is added. After potting, water must be 
given in gradually increasing quantities, but at 
no time must the soil bo allowed to get sodden. 

I never think Streptocarpi look well or do well 
when mixed with other flowering plants, 
though they do both when grown amongst 
Ferns. Tho requisite conditions for the well¬ 
doing of the plants are a cool, moist bottom, 
freedom from draught, and plenty of light 
without direct sunshine ; in fact, the conditions 
which suit our Maiden-hair and other delicate 
Ferns will answer for the Streptocarpi. 
By fixing on edge two 4-inch boards at 
4 inches apart and filling in the intervening 
space with peat and loam and planting therein 
some Streptocarpi, a beautiful edging may be 
made to tho greenhouse path, the flowers also 
coming in well for cutting and saving those on 
the plants that are being grow-n in pots. 

The only insects which trouble Streptocarpi 
are green fly, white-fly, and mealy-bug; the 
two former may be easily dealt with b}- 
vaporising with nicotine, but the latter if 
allowed to establish itself will surely kill the 
plant®, as there are no successful means of 
getting rid of it from plants w-ith woolly 
leaves and a close grow ing habit. Given cool 
treatment throughout, however, mealy-bug 
should not get a footing ; the danger arises 
through raising the seedlings in a hothouse 
among other plants infested with the pest. 

_ T. 

CINERARIAS FOR SPRING BLOOMING. 
Of late yeirs much variety ha9 been added by 
the introduction of the stellata, cruenta, and 
other types, all more or less beautiful, and thu9 
everyone may select some kind to suit his own 
requirements and taste. When the lovely 
colours in the florist type, and tho long time 
they continue in bloom, and the loose and elegant 
heads of the stellata forms are taken into con¬ 
sideration, surely no garden can afford to do 
without thorn, however small. Another recom¬ 
mendation to them is they can be brought into 
bloom from November till the middle of June. 
Amateurs and small growers can grow them 
with the best results, and I know' of no plant 
of more easy culture. It has been said by an 
eminent florist that seldom is a good flower 
seen before February. Certainly their greatest 
value is from that time onward. If sown too 
early the plants need a lot of attention during 
the hot weather to keep them in good health. 
I do not purpose dealing with them thus early, 
but to point out their value to those with littlo 

f lass accommodation, and how- they may 
ave a fine display at a small cost by 
sowing in July and August. I seldom sow- 
seed till July. This is done in seed-pan9, or 
small shallow- boxes, in fine sandy soil, covering 
the seeds either with paper or glass to prevent 
evaporation. The seed-pans are placed in a 
cold-frame or handlight behind a north wall. 
At this season, the weather being hot, germina 
tion quickly takes place, when all the air 
possible is given. I prefer handlights, as rain 
can be kept off, and abundance of air given as 
well. When layge^enough thelseedlings are 
Digitized by 


pricked off into shallow boxes or pans, using 
sundy loam, and standing them on a cold 
bottom, and screened from the bright sun. 
When established I, on favourable nights, 
remove the lights. They thrive under this 
treatment during the autumn months, and are 
quickly large enough to be potted into 4 inch 
pots. By this time I have some garden frames 
that Melons and Cucumbers have been grown 
in. From these the soil is removed, the lights 
cleaned, and everything syringed over with an 
insecticide to destroy any fly that may be left. 
Either ashe9 or boards are used to place under 
the plants. When large enough the plants are 
potted into their blooming pots, some being 
left in the seed-paii9 till the new year to 
afford plants to grow in 4 inch pots. When 
they are established in the blooming pots 
during November and December the lights are 
removed on fino warm days, this keeping them 
very sturdy. Generally, I am able to allow 
them to remain in these frames till the new 
ear. With abundance of air, the plants grow- 
ar better than in positions whero fire-heat is 
used. Should severe frosts set in, the sides of 
the frames can be protected with leaves or 
straw-, covering the lights on frosty nights. It 
surprising the amount of frost that may be 
kept out in this way. Many amateurs may 
grow- them in this way, and w-ould have room 
for them after Chrysanthemums are over. All 
they need is keeping just out of the frost. 
Many fail by keeping them in close, warm 
places, especially in tho early stages. If treated 
in the above way but little trouble will arise. 
This year I had fine plants up till early in 
June. I have the soil fairly sandy, with 
rotten dung or leaf-mould in it, according to 
the nature of the loam, and pot somewhat 
firm. Nice plants can be grown in 4-inch pots 
by affording them some stimulant when coming 
into bloom. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Tuberoses.-1 had one dozen 
Tuheroeej given me about six weeks ago. Will you tell 
me how I am to treat them?— Ciias. Sharp, Gains¬ 
borough. 

[We take it you potted the bulbs when you 
received them, and plunged them in Cocoa-nut 
fibre in a cool pit or frame. When the foliage 
appears you ought to remove them from the 
frame and plunge them under a south wall, 
keeping them well watered, alsow-ell syringed, 
to ward off red-spider. Remove them to the 
greenhouse as the flowers appear. You may 
pot them up now, but they will flower very late 
in the autumn.] 

Using Primulas a second year.—I have some 
strong plants raised from seed last year, and which 
flowered well last winter. IMease tell me if they are woith 
keeping for next winter, and, if so, what is the best way 
to treai them during the summer r—H. W. 

[Primulas can be kept a second year, but we 
much prefer to have young plants which flower 
more freely and are also more vigorous in every 
way. If you wish to keep the old plants y 
should clear off all the old flowers and l 
leaves, repotting the plants and standing them 
during the summer under a north wall. We 
are assuming that you are referring to the 
single Chinese Primula, and, unless the colours 
aro very distinct, and you are very anxious to 
keep them, we should certainly advise you to 
sow seed at once and grow on young plants.] 

Growing Brugmansias.— Perhaps you would be 
so good as to give me some information as to culture of 
the Brugmansi&s. I hear they are easy to grow as a 
Zonal, but I note the prices for plants are high. Can they 
be grown from cuttings, or would seeds take too long' 
Any information on the subject would be gratefully 
received.— Paddy. 

[Planted out in a bed or border of any kind 
and allowed plenty of root room and abundance 
of moisture, the Brugmansias will soon form 
handsome specimens. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced plentifully, the plants often continuing 
in bloom till the end of the year. After 
blooming, the plants should bo pruned every 
year, otherwise they will exceed their allotted 
space. Before the pruning i9 done the plants 
should be allowed to get dry at the root, 
otherwise bleeding will ensue. Whilst in 
flower do3es of either liquid-manure or an 
artificial stimulant are most beneficial. When 
grown in the open air during the summer, 
a rather sheltered position with plenty of 
sunshine should be chosen, putting out the 
plants towards the end of May in good soil not 
too heavy. If lifted in the autumn and potted 


and placed in a temperate bouse, they will do 
good service for many yoars in tho flowergarden. 
Standards are the best to use iu this way, as 
then the drooping flowers are seen to better 
advantage. Good varieties are B. arborea, 
B. a. Knighti (double flowers), B. suaveolens 
(white), and B. clorantha (yellow). They are 
easily raised from cuttiDgs of the young 
growths in spring.] 

Making a Fern-case.—I have a small aquarium 
which I am thinking of converting into a fernery. The 
slz* is 3 feet 0 inches long by 1 foot 6 inches wide by 
1 foot 3 inches high ; north-west aspect, and is shaded 
until the evening. I was thinking of building a smalt 
rockery in it, and having the Ferns between the stones. 
Will you kindly tell me wbat soit of plants to obtain, and 
what soil should be used —T. S. 

[The floor of your Fern-case should be a flat 
zinc trough, with a small outlet pipe to carry 
off surplus moisture. This should be partially 
filled with rubble, and ou it 1)6 laid some pieces 
of tufa stone, making in this way small pockets 
to hold soil in which Ferns and Mosses may be 
planted. The best compost is turfy loam, peat, 
and sand, with which should be mixed somo 
pieces of charcoal. Use such Ferns as Pteris 
cretica, Adiantum capillus-Veneris, Asplenium 
Trichomanes, and Davallia ballata, carpeting 
them with Selaginella kraussiana, or any of the 
hardier Mosses. Keep the plants free from 
decaying fronds and wash the glass occasion¬ 
ally. Plants growing in such a case w-ill not 
require much water, as the evaporation con 
denses on the glass and runs down to the roots 
again. A little ventilation is sometimes bene¬ 
ficial in the morning.] 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT OF SPRING 
FLOWERS. 

Most expensive How-era are not always the 
most effective, and those that have an eye to 
beauty often find material in fields and hedge¬ 
rows to adorn their dwelling rooms in the most 
lovely way. I have noticed how some house¬ 
wives use some of the most common flowers 
and greenery with the very best results. Even 
in winter their rooms are not dull and bare, 
from their using evergreens of sorts, choosing 
kinds that associate with the colour of the 
walls and furniture. When well chosen it is 
surprising how such help to brighten rooms in 
winter. Although I have access to material of 
all sorts under glass, yet I prefer some of the 
more simple flowers. Early in April I used 
sprays of a large leaved Ivy, with shining 
leaves and full of large black berries in big 
bunches, placing them in somewhat tall glasses, 
so that they nung down over the sides. 
Amongst these I inserted some blooms of Daffo¬ 
dils, the yellow contrasting woll with the Ivy, 
and intermingling amongst the berries. These 
vases stood on a mantelpiece with a backing of 
light paper on the wall. Another useful spring- 
blooming spring shrub is Berberis Darwini. 
Many spoil this by cutting it into small pieces 
and arranging it in low vase9. If they would 
cut big sprays and place them in tall, deep 
vases, then the blooms show off to advantage. 
In a similar w ay may the Flowering Currant be 
used. Syringas, cut in long sprays, with shoots 
of Laurestinus as a setting, are lovely. The 
Purple Plum, w-heu in bloom, is useful, the 
white flow-era contrasting w-ell w-ith the red 
budding leafage. This and the Syringas 
seldom bloom w-ith mo from the birds destroy¬ 
ing the buds. 

These are only a few- of the man}- shrubs that 
are most useful w-hen cut, but often their beauty 
is destroyed by crow-ding other greenery 
amongst them. In a general wa}-, their own is 
sufficient. Few flowers are so useful as Daffo 
dils, but how often does one meet with these 
crow-ded together in a vessel w-ith other greenery. 
The same thing holds good in arranging Prim¬ 
roses. One often sees large bunches huddled 
and crowded together, instead of a few loosely 
arranged amongst their own leafage, in the 
way they grow. Nothing looks better than a 

{ ffantcut off just above the roots, placing it in a 
ow vase. In this way a natural effect is pro¬ 
duced. _ Dorset. 

Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” —Reader a, both amateur and in the trade, 
unit kindly remember that we are always very 
glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
/lowers to illustrate , if they will kindly send 
(hem to cur office in as good a date < *s possible. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LAMARQUE. 

For covering back walls in houses and bloom¬ 
ing earl\’ in the year Lamarque is very useful. 
If the flowers are wanted for button holes or 
bouquets, they must be secured in quite a 
young state, as they soon open, but even when 
iully open they last well. It is also a first-rate 
Rose for the open air in a heavy soil, it being 
both a strong grower and a fine bloomer. 
When given a warm position it invariably 
blooms early, its beautiful white flowers, with 
pale lemon centre, being highly prized by 
those who have not the convenience for grow- 
ing Roses under glass. As in the case of all 
Noisettes, to which section Lamarque belongs, 
the flowering wood should be cut out when the 
blooming is over, laying in young shoots in its 


striking of Rose cuttings would seem to err on 
the side of caution. I put in some thousands 
every autumn when I shorten the long shoots 
of the established Roses. They are merely set 
in the ground in rows in some shady place, 
the ground made firm round them, and left to 
themselves for twelve months. I should say 
that 75 per cent., on an average, grow into 
good plants. I have a fine lot now, many of 
them in bud, which were planted in October 
last.—J. W. S. 


ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS. 

This is one of the few r good kinds we have 
received from the United States. No one who 
saw them will readily forget the splendid 
examples in pillar, and also in bush form, 
which were shown by Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Sons at the Temple Show. The tall speci- 


In planting this fine Rose outdoors the 
best effect will bo gained if some light wire 
structure is so fashioned that the elegant trails 
of the Rose are supported without detracting 
from its graceful habit. A more abundant 
production of sprays will be achieved if the 
growths are taken up somewhat spirally, which 
compels the buds to break more evenly. It 
follow’s that this Rosewdll make a most elegant 
weeper, so that amateurs should be on the 
look out for some tall Briers—the taller the 
better—on which to bud some of the Roses. 
Anyone having access to old hedgerows could 
so bud this Rose next month, and then have 
the Briers carefully removed early in autumn. 

Rosa. 


Banksian Rose falling. —A yellow Eanksian 
planted on the south wall of the house has for the last 
three years been badly attacked by mildew. I keep the 
mildew down by eulphur and liver of potash, but the plant 



Rose Lamarque. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 


place. In some seasons when doing well it 
will make shoots 9 feet or 10 feet in length. 
These, if w’ell ripened, yield a great quantity 
of blossoms. Lamarque produces its flowers 
in clusters, which makes it doubly valuable 
for cutting, as there are often in one truss 
two or three blooms surrounded by several 
charming buds in various stages of develop¬ 
ment. Give Lamarque a warm position on a 
wall facing south or south-east, and train in 
plenty of young growths each year for flower¬ 
ing the following season, and it will not 
disappoint. To the exhibitor this Rose is of 
little value, but for every other purpose for 
which Roses are appreciated its blooms are 
universal favourites. While there may be a 
white Rose hardier, one with larger flowers, 
there is no white climbing Rose which combines 
so many first-rate and essential qualities as the 
one we figure to-day. T. 


Striking Roses.— The 1< 

frequently given in your 
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mens carried fully fifty lovely sprays of the 
exquisite blossoms. Apparently there is no 
guide as to what one may expect from cross- 
fertilising Roses. Here we have a variety 
with flowers mainly of the delicate colour of 
the male parent Mme. G. Luizet, but with an 
added 9hade of silvery-white, which is very 
pleasing. This Rose, excepting that it will 
grow equally well in erect form as it does 
trailing, partakes much of the character of 
the type R. Wichuriana as regards its foliage, 
and also in its long sprays of blossom, but they 
differ largely in form and substance—in fact, 
Dorothy Perkins is double, with the prettiest 
twisting of the petals imaginable, whereas the 
type is quite single. Apparently there is an 
inexhaustible variety to be obtained from 
R. Wichuriana, some, I hear, not yet in com¬ 
merce, having the colouring of Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot. If raisers could give us a 
Rose of the type of Dorothy Perkins, but 
s with cream, yellow, or orange flowers, then 
-^should we possess a most desirable variety. 


never reoovers sufficiently to bloom satisfactorily. It has 
been planted six years. For the first three it did not 
suffer, and bloomed well. It is in a narrow IS-inch border, 
bounded by gravel path. Would it be advisable next 
autumn to take up gravel and put fresh soil under it ? I 
1 think the Rose may have exhausted the present soil. It 
makes fair growth yearly.—E. O. Otoron. 

[As your plant flowered freely the first three 
years, evidently its failure now is owing to 
restricted root space. Such rampant Roses as 
this require a good deep root run, and unless 
this be giveD failure is sure to follow. One of 
I the finest specimens I remember, and upon 
which some of the first Marshal Niels that were 
first shown in this country were budded, had 
found its way to an old cesspool, evidently to 
its great enjoyment, for the growth made wa9 
enormous. YVe should certainly advise you to 
place some new soil beneath the roots of your 
plants next autumn. Do not disturb the roots 
| if possible. Removing sufficient of the 
gravel path to enable you to get well round 
and beneath the plant is all that is necessary. 
When you have opened the bole, examine the 
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subsoil, and if it bo waterlogged lay a drain¬ 
pipe to the nearest outlet.] 

Early Roses. —However beautiful the 
indoor Roses may be, the Rose lover always 
appreciate? the flowers which appear outdoors 
towards the end of May. This year, uear 
London, we had R spinosissima altaica in 
bloom on the 26th May. Some of the pretty 
single Scotch also appeared at the same time. 
These single forms are most effective wheu 
numbers of flowers are out together all on one 
largo round bush. Many colours aro pro¬ 
curable, from white to cream, blush to pink, and 
rose to red, and in some cases lovely shading 
enhances their beauty. R. hisnida, too, is one 
of our earliest creamy-yellow Roses, blooming 
us it does with R. altaica. In sheltered spots 
R. sinica Anemone expands its wonderfully 
large pink blossoms, which contrast so weil 
witli the shiny foliage, and Carmine Pillar 
gives a rich bit of colour that i9 very welcome. 
Yet another charming early Rose is* Harrisoni. 
This should be planted in good bold masses. 
It is much too good a Rose to overlook. 
Whether it be in bods on standards, or as 
hedges, the clear pale yellow flowers of Harri¬ 
soni never fail to please. The pretty littleminia- 
ture Provence De Meaux is also out, likewise 
its white counterpart. What gems these aro 
if properly handled ! I would cut thorn down 
to the ground each year, then one obtains that 
dwarf habit so peculiarly appropriate to tho 
diminutive blossoms.— Rosa. 


FRUIT. 

BLISTERED PEACH-TREES. 

The influence of the recent frosts and cold, 
northerly winds is still apparent in the Peach 
and Nectarine-trees outdoors. In our case 
these damaged leaves have already been 
removed by hand - picking three times, at 
intervals of as many weeks, and still they 
continue to develop. When so badly blistered 
as to develop large, warty growths over the 
surface of the leaves they are not of any 
value. Very many leaves are so thickened 
as to become almost fleshy in their tissue. 
Those must be removed altogether, and in 
some cases the points of the shoots also that 
produce them, as by so doing a new growth 
is set up from latent buds behind. It is some 
years since the Peach-trees fared so badly as 
this spring, when in April the memorable 
frosts and biting winds did so much mischief 
everywhere. The value of glass coping and 
other means of shelter has been found in 
some, though not in every case, this year. 
One garden, distant from me about three 
mile9, has a9 fine a set of Peaches on the open 
wall as at any earlier period of their life, and 
this despito the fact that in the same garden 
other fruits in the garden suffered severely. 
This is entirely owing to natural shelter 
formed by a tree-belt on the north side of the 
garden, and which is near the Peach wall in 
question, and buildings which project for¬ 
ward on the east form an effective screen. A 
glass coping gave them further shelter, but no 
coverings of nets or other protective agents 
were employed. In other neighbouring gardens 
trees fared much worse, both in leaf and fruit, 
the latter in particular being very scarce. When 
trees are overtaken with severe leaf blister, the 
fruits, very many of them, become stationary 
when they have advanced to the size of Hazel 
Nuts. The check to the sap movement in the 
trees is the direct cause of this collapse of the 
fruit at a critical period. The sooner the 
damaged leaves are plucked off, the better for 
the future growth of tree and fruit, if there 
happens to be any remaining. Some trees in 
this garden have only a small crop, others 
practically none, frost penetrating through and 
destroying the embryo fruits after the trees 
had passed out of bloom Thoso that have 
escaped owo their existence to the shelter of 
leafy shoots, where these happened to be 
thickly clustered on the branches. At the 
present time the trees present a much thinner 
appearance than they did when flowering, 
because, from the removal of blistered leaves, 
there is so little foliage found that is healthy. 
There is yet time for the trees to make growth 
that will produce a crop next year, though 
every assistance^iould be given to forward this 
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in order that it may become matured. By 
promptly removing the blistered leaves, an 
effort is at once put forward to mako others, 
whereas when these are allowed to remain they 
hinder all useful progress. In dry" situations 
an application of water to the roots will tend 
to accelerate root and leaf growth, and should 
there bo any" suspicion of poorness or exhaus¬ 
tion of the soil, enrich this at once with some 
fertiliser. In any case, soils of a light nature 
aro the better of a mulching of stable-manure 
to conserve moisture. W. S. 


NOTES AND UK PLIES. 

Vine leaves scalded.—1 should he very much 
obliged if you could tell me the cause of my Vine leaves 
turning brown ? They do not touch the glass.— Oatalta. 

[Your Vine leaves have been scalded, caused through 
imperfect or late ventilation on some bright morning, when 
the atmosphere in the inside of the house as well a) the 
leaves are saturated with moisture ] 

Cracked Apples.— I am sending you by mail speci¬ 
mens of Apples that are very badly cracked, and from 
which cause 1 have lost half the crop this year. Can you 
kindly tell me the reason and remedy? ■fhe trees are of 
my own grafting, and about twelve years old, and every 
year I lose crop, from the fruit when about a month old 
splitting. It does not fall oil, but the fruit is so blemished 
and scarred that it is all but useless. With a view to 
improving I root-pruned last year, but though it stopped 
the rampant growth the fruit continues splitting. We 
had slight frost when the trees were in blossom, and the 
weather was very bright during the day, with, of course, 
the Indian sun blazing on the trees. Thinking it might 
be the want of water that caused the splitting, f watered 
two of my best trees regularly, but it made no difference. 
All the trees are mulched in November or December, with 
the view of keeping the roots cool and the moisture in. 
I have aleo some Jargonelle Petr-trees which bear 
heavily-a fine, well-formed and flavoured fruit—but quite 
20 per cent, of them go black at the end and are invaria¬ 
bly “sleepy ’ when this occurs. Can you tell me the 
reason and suggest a remedy ? The trees are, I believe, 
twelve to fifteen years old, and in full vigour and healthy. 
—George Oakes, Ootaoamund, Madras. 

[Whatever may have been the condition of 
your small cracked Apples when sent, they 
reached us so dried, shrivelled, and hard that 
it was not possible to examine them as could be 
desired. In any case, it is naturally difficult 
for us to determine what may be the causes 
operating to produce this cracking, as possibly 
they are local, and very likely, 09 is the 
common cause here, the roots have got into 
some sour or poor soil. When that condition 
is found there is a fungus or mould which preys 
on the ill-formed fruits and soon withers them 
up. You had better try hard root pruning, so 
as to cut off all downward roots, this causing the 
tree to form new and fibrous ones near the 
surface. It is then that top-dressings of manure 
would do good. The root pruning must be a 
severe one. The head should, when leafless, 
be sprayed or gently syringed with the 
sulphate of copper and lime solution, called 
Bordeaux-mixture, to kill any fungoid germs 
or spores that may harbour in the tree. It is 
possible that the fruits of your Jargonelle 
Pear-tree suffer or turn black from some 
similar cause as that which affects the Apples. 
Still, sleepiness, so called, really the internal 
action of a fungus, commencing in the ovary 
or seed-vessels of the fruit, is very common 
with the Jargonelle Pear in this country, and, 
indeed, with many others, very fine fruits 
collapsing or going quite soft or decayed whilst 
externally looking sound. Yet such fruits may 
have been the product of the highest possible 
form of culture. The actual cause of this 
sleepiness seem9 to have baffled the scientists 
at home. To protect Pears from this disease, 
for such it is, would be a great boon indeed to 
Pear growers.] 

Protection of fruit-tree bloom from frost. 
—I have upon a wall, 8 feet high, facing south-west, a 
number of (Quince-rooted Pear-trees, the bloom upon 
which usually suffers from late frosts. I endeavour to 
protect it by erecting a few feet apart Bamboo poles, 
planted securely in the ground 3 feet away from the foot 
of the wall, and inclined towards it at such an angle that 
their summits rest upon its top, and suspending from the 
head o* the poles a double thickness of herring netting, 
which extends down the poles for 4 feet or fi feet. The 
bloom has this spring, notwithstanding the protection 
given, suffered severely. Can you suggest a better pro¬ 
tection? I am under the impression lhat I have seen it 
stated that twine netting does not afford adequate pro¬ 
tection against frost, but l fear that scrim or canvas 
would be so thick as to necessitate removal during the 
day, and this I could not manage.— Walter M. Si mi-son. 

[Your case is not an exceptional one by any 
means this season, as the Pear crop has been 
ruined up and down the country from the 
same cause, and where more adequate protec 
tion was afforded than in your case. In such 
a trying time, when frost varying in intensity 


from A degs. to 14 degs. was experienced, net¬ 
ting, however many times it may be folded is 
of no avail, and nothing short of Frigi-Domoor 
a similar material would be of the slighter 
use, and this, as you justly remark, must be 
removed in the daytime In an ordinary 
season netting does ward off a certain amount 
of frost, and is generally sufficient for Pears 
but we advise you to use the nets folded from 
three to four times, and to allow them to drop 
to the ground, instead of 4 feet or feet onlv 
another season. We are assuming that your 
nets aro of the ordinary inch mesh, but if of 
half inch mesh trebling them would then Ih 5 
amplo protection. | 

Imperfect fruit-buds.—1 send you herewith time 
leaf-buds which I have taken from an Apple-tree (Pea- 
good's Nonsuch> I was under the impression when tin- 
leaves were shed last autumn that the enclosed shoot- 
were fruit-buds, but the points seem to have either 
withered or have been eaten away by birds or insects an-i 
instead of fruit-buds, leaf-buds have been thrown out 
laterally, as per buds herewith. I shall be glad it you 
will kindly inform me whether my supposition as to the 
ends of the shoots having been fruit-buds is correct, ami, 
if so. to what you attribute their failure? Tito tree Inn- 
very heavily last year, but this season there is hardly the 
sign of a flow er. It is ten years old, and seems to K 
fairly healthy.—B. Davies. 

[Nothing is more common than that fruit 
spurs on Apple trees that have borne a crop 
tne previous year should be imperfectly de 
veloped. That is the case with the sample 
spurs you send, which show the true spur or 
bud form without any intention to grow shook. 
These spurs are simply taking two years to do 
what, had there been no crop of fruit last year, 
would, perhaps, have taken one year to accom 
plish. There is no doubt that during the 
present year you will find all these spurs or 
buds assuming a stout, plump form and each 
will carry a truss of good bloom next year ] 

Pitmaston Pear. —When you are told by a sole- 
man that he finds a ready sale for the “ Duchess " Pear, 
does he mean the Duchess* d’AngouUhue or the Pitmaston 
Duchess, and does the Pear he means do well on thr 
(Quince-stock, as that is the only stock that suit* ta' 
ground ? Also is it particular as to soil ? I see that t*o 
of your correspondents said last winter that each ol th» , 
above Pears was particular as to soil and situation. I 
that it often made the whole difference to their »|»iality 
If this is so, is it not likely to be the case that other Pear* 
resembling the above-mentioned are marketed under 
these names, and that the output of the true Pear wouM 
be proportionately small, as growers would fight shy ol 
it ? 1 should aiso be very glad to know whetVr 

Williams’ Bon Chretien and Oonseiller de la Cour do well 
on the (Quince-stock, and are they particular a* to soil 
and does the last-mentioned Pear meet with a ready 
demand in the market?—T ravers Bell. 

[With reference to the opening sentence of 
your query", we think your salesman would 
mean Pitmaston Duchess Pear, as this variety 
is much more largely grown than Duchesse 
d’Angouleme for market in this country. In 
late autumn the Duchess Pear i9 often 9 een 
quoted in market reports, and in that case 
Duchesse d’Angoulctne, as received from France 
and the Channel Islands, is undoubtedly the 
variety referred to. Taking one season with 
another, Pitmaston Duchess bears more freely 
and constantly than Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
and, as a rule, the quality is also superior. 
We find that it is only in" a very favourable 
season that the last-named Pear can be had in 
first rate condition. Both varieties succeed 
equally well on the Quince, so that if you 
inclined you can grow both, but if this thou: 1 
not be convenient we should say give Pitmaston 
Duchess the preference. With regard to soil, 
that which you find to answer for your other 
Pears will suit tho requirements of these varie¬ 
ties also, as, provided it is of a fertile character, 
and well drained, there is no reason whatever 
why either or both should not succeed with 
you. We do not think that any other variety 
of Pear is substituted for tho Pitmaston 
Duchess, as this would at once lead to the 
detection, for no salesman at all acquainted 
with it would accept any other. These remark? 
apply in an equal degree to Duchesse d’Angou 
leme also. We are clearly of opinion, 
regards Pitmaston Duchess, that it is a grand i 
and profitable market variety, where soil and | 
situation are suitable, and enormous fruits 
can be grown on either pyramids, bushes, or | 
espaliers, worked on the Quince - stock. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien will grow on the Quince, 
but it makes an irregular and straggling growth 
For market we consider it best worked on the 
Pear or free-stock. On the other hand, Con- 
seiller de la Cour does well on the Quince and 
bears heavy crops of fine fruit. We have no , 
experience of thi9 as a market variety, but there 
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is not the slightest doubt that it would meet 
with a ready sale, as our markets are but 
sparsely supplied with well-grown examples of 
English grown Pears at the time that fruits 
would be ready for market. Both Williams’ 
Bon Chretien and Conseiller de la Cour on the 
Quince would succeed with the other varieties 
of Pear you cultivate. Pears, when grown on 
this stock, appreciate generous treatment in 
the shape of inanurial mulchings and drench- 
ings of liquid-manure, when carrying heavy 
crops of fruit, right through the growing 
season. ] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Any plant which has 
completed and partially hardened its growth 
will be quite safe out-of-doors now on a coal- 
ash bed sheltered from the -wind. In windy 
places the ashes might bo deep enough to par¬ 
tially plunge the pots so as to keep them in 
position. It is too soon yet to altogether 
expose Azaleas. Get tho growth partially 
ripened in a cool-house and then place outside. 
There will be no excuse for overcrowding now. 
Every plant in tho conservatory should have 
some decorative value either in flower or 
foliage. Neither Palms nor Ferns should be 
exposed to strong sunshine. Many plants, 
such as Agapanthuses, Hydrangeas, and well- 
grown old Fuchsias, may be used outside in 
various positions. In many places there are 
shady dells where Palms an<l other fine-foliaged 
plants will do better than under a glass roof, 
but nothing should be turned out before the 
middle or end of the month. Where the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse is a small one, and is 
used chiefly for keeping bedding and other 
decorative plants in winter, as soon as the 
bedding out is finished the house may be filled 
with Tomatoes in 12-inch pots. If the Tomatoes 
are in J-inch pots they may be transferred to 
the 12-inch pots at once, but do not fill the pots 
quite full of soil. Leave 2 inches or 3 inches 
for top dressing later, when the bottom trusses 
are set. Many greenhouses are as well adapted 
for Cucumbers as Tomatoes, but if Cucumfers 
are planted, the atmospheric conditions must 
be made suitable. Watering now may be 
done in the evenings, but in hot weather many 
plants will require water twice a day, and it is 
a great advantage to damp floors in the middle 
of the day to cause vapour to arise to temper 
the hot sunshine. 


Stove. —There is always a demand for 
Poinsettias in winter, and their propagation 
may go on as long as suitable cuttings can be 
obtained. The earlier Euphorbia jacquinke- 
flora is rooted the more useful it will be, as the 
plant being a straggling grower, to get plenty 
of flowers the shoots should be pinched once 
or twice, and there must be time to get the 
growth ripened in the sunshine or there will be 
but few flowers. To get this plant to flower well 
plant it out in a warm, sunny house, preferably 
against the back wall. Wo have had it very fine 
against the back wall of a lean-to Melon house. 
Now that the beddiDg plants are cleared out 
another house may be given up to stove plants 
for the parpose of relieving the stove. All the 
hardiest things will do without fire-heat. With 
moisture and a thin shade any house may be 
converted into a stove now, as the thermometer 
is not likely to fall below GO degs. when the 
house is closed at ni^ht, and the ventilation 
can be managed to suit Ferns or fine-foliaged 
plants. There is less danger of overwatering 
anything now, but care should be taken with 
recently-potted plants. 

Early Tomatoes. — These must have 
plenty of nourishment, and this should be 
given in two forms—viz., rich top dressing and 
liquid-manure. Too much liquid-manure may 
sour the soil, but in combination with top¬ 
dressing, the plants do well. Of course, the 
growth must be regulated from time to time 
and the leaders trained. Let the fruits ripen 
on the plants. 

Mushroom-house. — The outdoor beds 
will now be bearing freely, and no more beds 
will be made up inside. The present beds 
should be kept in a moist condition till the 
spawn is exhausted, and then the house should 
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be cleared out and the. ^alls lime-w^phe 
Insects will not give /much ^roufeey wfe 


bed. 
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cleanliness prevails. For this reason I have 
not much sympathy with those who complain 
of tho damage done by woodlico in Mushroom 
and Cucumber-houses. In both cases, when 
the crops are cleared, a clean sweep should be 
made of everything in the way of litter and 
manure. 

Late Grapes. —Get the thinning done a9 
promptly as possible, and then top-dress with 
artificial manure, unless there is a farmyard 
tank handy. The farmyard tank has done 
good work in the past, and, if available, will 
continue to do so, but for quick action guano 
and nitrate of soda are useful. Keep the sub¬ 
laterals well in hand, and watch the ventilation 
with the greatest care, especiallj’ early in the 
morning. That is the time when mischief may 
bo done. 

Pines.— These are usually overhauled now. 
Growing plants will require more room, others 
may require repotting or top-dressing. Water 
with care. Swelling fruit should have weak 
liquid-manure. Keep tho syringe oil' plants in 
blossom, also when fruits are nearly ripe. 
Take suckers for stock when ready. 

Window gardening.— Shift on Cam¬ 
panulas, Fuchsias, Zonal Geraniums, Begonias, 
and Balsams. All fine-foliaged planks may be 
repotted now if required. Give weak liquid- 
manure to plants approaching the flowering 
stage. Those plants which have done flower¬ 
ing will do better outside now. Sow a few 
seeds of Cineraria and Primula. 

Outdoor garden.— Roses and Carnations 
mav be described as the elite of the garden, 
and the same conditions as regards soil and 
treatment will suit both. The Rose, to be 
seen at its best, must have a pure atmosphere, 
but the Carnation seems to cling more to the 
town—or, rather, it is often found at its best 
not far from the smoke. Perhaps the worst 
enemy to the town Carnation is the maggot. 
This is not mainly a question of soil or treat 
ment, though when a plant has been reduced 
in strength by improper diet it falls a prey more 
readily to insect attacks. When the maggot has 
entered a plant it must be dug out with the 
point of some sharp instrument, but occasional 
syringing or sprinkling with something that 
will be unpleasant for the fly will save the 
plants. Weak solutions of Quassia or Gishurst 
compound may have this effect, and otherwise 
improve the health of the plants. Of course, 
they must be sprayed very lightly. Now that 
the bedding-out is finished more time can be 
given to the general keeping of the place. Do 
not cut the Grass on the lawn too low down. 
If always cut to the same level, even if the 
level be a little higher than customary, there 
will be an even surface, and the extra half-inch 
will keep the turf from burning in hot weather, 
and the lawn will not wear so much. 

Fruit garden. —There will not be much 
fruit thinning to do outside this season, though 
I have seen both Apricots and Peaches thicldy 
set in sheltered gardens, and there will be a 
temptation to leave too many fruits or such 
trees, as other stone fruits are thin. This, 
however, will prove a mistake, as overloading 
spoils the flavour and lowers the quality 

f enerally, though something can be done to 
eep up the stamina of a heavily - laden tree 
by judicious feeding. For the time being 
there has been enough rain, and the object 
now should be to check evaporation and 
prevent its escape. This can be done by 
mulching, and if mulching material is not at 
hand, a fow minutes with the hoe when the 
surface is dry will effect this object. Keep a 
loose surface over the roots, and the moisture 
cannot pass through. As the season advances, 
trees which are well cropped may have an inch 
of manure scattered over the border. This 
can be raked off again when the fruits are 
gathered and the wood is ripening. Fruit- 
trees on south walls seldom get enough mois¬ 
ture in a dry summer, and tnis should have 
attention. Strawberries are looking well, and 
if not already done should be thoroughly 
mulched with litter. In mast gardens this 
work has already been done. If Gooseberry 
caterpillars are present, attack at once either 
by handpicking or using Hellebore powder. 
Disbud outdoor Grapes and Figs. This is far 
too much neglected. Regulate and train the 
growth of young trees on walls and espaliers. 


Vegetable garden.— Mulch Peas with 
stable manure. If the manure is not available 
keep a loose surface by frequent hoeing. No 
labour at this season pays better than hoeing, 
and one need not wait for weeds before the 
hoe is introduced, and if watering should be 
necessary anywhere, run the hoe through the 
surface next morning to prevent the moisture 
escaping into the atmosphere by evaporation. 
Recently-planted Celery should be mulched 
with an inch or so of old Mushroom-manure 
broken up fine. Plant Celery in the evenings 
or early in the morning and shade for a few 
days with branches laid across the trenches. 
This saves labour in watering, and the plants 
soon get established, when the branches may 
be removed. Radishes and other seeds sown 
in dry weather will germinate quickly if the 
ground is moistened a fow hours before sowing 
the seeds and shaded afterwards in auy simple 
manner till the seeds have germinated. Plant 
Brussels Sprouts and other Greens as ground 
becomes vacant. Late Marrow Peas may be 
sown as required till the middle of the month, 
afterwards follow with second earlies. Sow 
Rosette Coleworts and Tom Thumb Savoys 
for planting thickly on any vacant spot. 
Plant Vegetable Marrows, Tomatoes, and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Plant Capsicums for pick¬ 
ling on a warm border. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 15th .—Divided and repotted our stock 
of Clivias. We find these so useful that we 
want more stock. We have seedlings just up ; 
they are easily raised, and something fresh may 
be obtained. They will be kept close after 
repotting, and then freely ventilated. Shifted 
on Zonal Geraniums for winter flowering. 
Mulched Raspberries. Planted out forced 
Strawberries for autumn fruiting. 

June 16th .—Planted out more Celery, and 

S repared trenches for late Peasand white-seeded 
carlet Runners. Moved a few of the hardiest 
Palms and other fine-foliaged plants from con¬ 
servatory to sheltered spots on the lawn to 
make room for a few stove planks in conser¬ 
vatory, including several specimen Bougain¬ 
villeas. All Roses which have flowered in pots 
have now been plunged outside. Top-dressed 
Tomatoes in pot9. 

June 17th. —Finished thinning spring-sown 
Onions and Carrots. Sowed a few seeds of 
early Horn Carrots, as young roots are always 
in demand. Sowed Parsley for winter use. 
We find this is the best time to sow Parsley, a9 
the plants do not run to seed so soon. Made 
another sowing of Walcheren Cauliflowers for 
autumn, also Rosette Colewort and Tom 
Thumb Savoy. Planted out more winter 
Greens. 

June lSlh. —Busy potting Chrysanthemums. 
This is the final shift for most of the stock. 
We have a few cuttings now rooting for small 

E )twork. Peaches ripening are freely venti- 
ted—air being left on at night. All fruiks 
are fully exposed to the sunshine. As the fruits 
approach the ripening stage water is withheld 
unless the trees are in pots. Inside Peach 
borders are mulched with clean litter. 

June 19th .—Pegged down Verbenas and 
Heliotropes on feds. Thinned late - sown 
annuals. Tied Dahlias and Hollyhocks. Thin¬ 
ned the flower-stems of herbaceous Phloxes, 
and put stakes to any hardy planks which 
required support. The hoe is kept going as 
much as possible. Used weed killer on a weedy 
walk. 

June 20th.— Gave a little more thinning to 
the young wood of Peaches on walls. Syringed 
Morello Cherries with an insecticide to kill 
black fly. Pricked out a lot of seedling Car¬ 
nations in nursery bed G inches apart. Finished 
staking Carnations. Sowed Cinerarias for late 
blooming. The earliest plants, both of the 
dwarf and stellata sections, are potted off and 
in cold-pits. 


The Temple Show of the R.H.S.— 
All who are interested in the Temple Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society will agree 
with your remarks with reference thereto in 
your issue of June Gth last. -In many respects 
this show was excellent, but to be able to see 
the respective exhibits the arrange, men t94oft 
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much to be desired. The gangways, especially 
in the very long tent running parallel with the 
Thames Embankment, were much too narrow, 
and at no time during the whole of the three 
days was it possible to get along with any 
degree of comfort. As to seeing the exhibits 
satisfactorily, that was quite impossible. All 
one could do was to permit one’s-self to be 
carried with the stream, taking in as much as 
possible en route as an occasional opportunity 
offered. It was difficult to understand whv a 
certain few prominent firms were permitted to 
make several exhibits, to the obvious disadvan¬ 
tage of so many of the smaller firms, who 
would, no doubt, have been glad of more space 
to display their plants and flowers to better 
advantage. What you sav regarding the 
arrangements for showing the plants to the 
best advantage, as carried out in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, together with 
what I have gathered respecting the old South 
Kensington Garden, leads one to hope that 
these beautiful displays may be repeated at 
some future date. Why does not the R.H.S. 
unite with the Botanic Society and make a 
real garden of it ?—C. A. H. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Rating of Tomato-houses and land.—I have 
taken four acres of land, that consists of planted orchard 
land mainly, but upon it are several Tomato-houses. The 
authorities are proposing to raise my rateable value (the 
land has hitherto been rated as agricultural land) to what 
I consider to be an excessive amount. Can you tell me it 
there is any settled system of rating Tomato-houses and 
orchards, as it teem* to me very unjust to be rated at a 
sum of only 15 or 20 per cent, lew than the rent, when the 
perishable nature of the structures and the necessary 
repairs are so different from those of cottage houses or 
residences ?-W. W. 

[I do not understand your objection. The 
holding must be rated at such a sum as it is 
worth to a tenant from year to year ; in other 
words, at the sum at which it would let to 
such a tenant. If the overseers place the gross 
estimated rental at the sum which you pay as 
rent, they will act properlv ; if they make the 
gross estimated rental of the whole of the 
holding less than the rent you actually pay, 
they will do wrong. A deduction of the prob¬ 
able expenses of maintenance is made in order 
to arrive at the rateable value, and the deduc¬ 
tion will be made in accordance with the scale 
adopted by the assessment committee, and 
applicable to similar properties throughout the 
Union.— Mid-Yorks ] 


Tenamt quitting allotment without giving 
proper notice.—7 occupied a small allotment, for 
which 1 paid the yearly rent of £1. The tenancy was sub¬ 
ject to six months' notice. I had to leave the neighbour¬ 
hood and go to a situation SO miles away, so as to main¬ 
tain mv family. Am 1 compelled to pay the half-year's 
rent—10s.? The agent contends I mutt, but I think 
under the circumstances a quarter’s rent should suffice. 
Kindly advise. —C. W. H. 

[Evidently you have not given notice to quit, 
or if you have, you wish to quit without pay¬ 
ing rent upto thedetermination of your tenancy. 
As this 10s. is the rent for the last half year of 
the tenancy, you are in any event bound to 
pay it in full unless the landlord will excuse it. 
But you can prevent anyone else entering 
until your tenancy expires. The landlord’s 
attitude will be determined by the period of 
the year when the tenancy expires—if the 
tenancy is from Michaelmas he will no doubt 
take the place off your hands at Lady Day on 
payment of rent up to date. But if the tenancy 
is from Lady Day, and you want to get rid of 
it at Michaelmas on paying rent to Christmas, 
it is not likely he will consent. The allotment 
will produce little, if at all, during the 
period from Christmas to Lady Day, and as 
you have had occupation during the productive 
part of the year, he will require rent for the 
whole year. In doing this he will be within 
his legal rights.—K. C. T.] 


Treatment of tortoise (J. J. D.).— 
You should feed your tortoise on Lettuce, 
Cabbage, and Dandelion-leaves, with now and 
then some bread and milk. It would probably 
thrive better if allowed to wander in the 
garden during the summer months. If fed at 
regular houre and at the same place it would 
soon learn to find its way to the spot at feeding 
time. When the weather becomes chilly it 
will bury itself in the softest corner it can, and 
remain torpid tilLfchp return of sj 
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BEES. 

TREATMENT OF SWARMS. 

The old queen which has passed the winter 
with her colony always leaves with the first 
swarm, and, generally, the eggs for young 
queens are laid about four days before swarm¬ 
ing takes place. Inclement weather maj', how¬ 
ever, prevent the swarm leaving at the usual 
time, and the young queens may be nearly 
ready to leave their cells before the old queen 
with the swarm can issue from the hive, and 
often, in a case of this kind, the young queens 
are destroyed by the Bees. When this takes 
place the swarming has to be delayed for a 
week or two. The general indications of 
swarming being about to take place are the 
crowding of the Bees at the ent rance to the 
hive, the appearance of drones, and unusual 
excitement within and without the hive. 
Queen cells may be easily discovered if search 
be made along the edges of the central combs. 
They very much resemble an Acorn in shape, 
and hang mouth downwards. Should one or 
more be found capped over, it may be con¬ 
cluded that, weather permitting, a swarm will 
shortly issue from the hive, if the swarm is 
to occupy a frame-hive, this should, if possible, 
be furnished with clean empty combs, as these 
enable the queen to commence laying without 
loss of time ; otherwise, sheets of como founda¬ 
tion or strips 1 inch or 2 inches wide should be 
fixed on the underside of the top bars. In 
providing full sheets of foundation, a great 
amount of labour and much time are saved, for 
containing, as they do, sufficient wax to enable 
the Bees to completely lengthen out the cells, 
it is only needful for them to provide wax for 
the cappings. The swarm should first be hived 
in a straw skep, and then shaken out upon the 
tops of the frames or upon the alighting- 
board of the hive. 

Bees are usually in good temper at swarming 
time, and seldom use their stings, although the 
use of a veil when taking a swarm gives the 
operator more confidence, and is useful in case 
of accidents. It is also well to remember that 

G entleness is a great point in the successful 
andling of Bees. As soon as the swarm is 
clustered in the new hive the Bees begin to 
make arrangements for the secretion of wax, 
in which they can be greatly assisted by 
supplying them with sugar syrup. Care must, 
however, be taken not to feed to excess, or the 
syrup will be stored in the cells as they are 
formed, to the hindrance of the queen in egg- 
laying. Half-a-pint of thin syrup per day is 
ample. As soon as cells are formed the rearing 
of brood becomes the chief care and object of 
the Bees, the workers being employed inces 
santly on every favourable opportunity in 
gathering honey and pollen, which, after under¬ 
going conversion into a whitish jelly, is 
supplied to the young grubs from the time they 
are hatched till they change into the nymph 
state. As the population of the hive increases 
more room should be given (in the case of 
very strong swarms) by supering, adding a 
body-box containing either frames or sections. 

Much time may often be saved by making an 
artificial swarm, but before doing so the hive 
must be examined to ascertain that it contains 
abundance of brood in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, as well as being crowded with Bees. The 
hive to be operated upon is first removed and a 
new hive put in its place. The queen is then 
searched for, and the comb on which she is 
found is removed with the Bees and queen 
clinging to it, and put into the new hive, 
together with other frames of comb containing 
brood that can be spared from the old hive. 
By placing the old stock on a fresh stand many 
of the Bees returning to their former position 
join the artificial swarm and strengthen the 
new colony, while enough remain with the 
parent hive to carry on its work. Second 
swarms may sometimes be made profitable if 
they leave the hive pretty early in the sea¬ 
son, but frequent swarming greatly weakens 
the old stock ; after swarms may be prevented 
by examining the combs, and cutting out all 
queen cells but one, and that the most perfect 
one, or they can be returned to the old stock by 
first hiving them in a straw skep in the usual 
way, and then shaking them out upon a sheet 
or newspaper in front of the hive, securing the 
queen, if possible, as she runs in with the Bees. 


It requires some judgment in deciding when is 
the right moment to add a super to a hive con¬ 
taining a swarm ; still, when stores are coming 
in freely and the hive appears to be full of 
Bees a crate of sections may be put on. These 
should be well covered up to prevent a lower¬ 
ing of temperature within the house. 

_S. S. G. 

Stocking frame-hive with Bees from skep. 
—I am a j oung beginner in Bee-keeping. I have a fairly 
strong ekep of Bees, and I wanted to transfer them to a 
ten-bar frame-hive. I put the bar-framed hive close to the 
stool I had the skep on and filled the frames with new 
brood foundation and covered them with a cloth with a 
hole 2 inches square in the centre and stood the skep on 
it. Will )ou kindly tell me if I have done right, and, if 
not, kindiy advise me ?—O. F. 

[It would have been well had you made the 
hole in the covering of the frames a little 
larger, but it does not very much matter. It 
is usual to make the opening only a little less 
in diameter than the bottom of the skep. The 
entrance to the skep being stopped, the Bees 
are, of course, obliged to pass through the 
frame-hive in carrying out their w r ork. As the 
population increases and the skep becomes full 
of Bees and brood, the work is commenced in 
the frame-hive, which in a few wrecks also be¬ 
comes full of Bees, when the skep can be 
removed and the Bees it contains driven out 
and joined to those in the frame-hive. After 
placing a piece of queen excluder over the hole 
in the quilt, the skep should be again placed 
above it. In three weeks all the brood in the 
skep will have matured, and the skep, with the 
honey it contains, can be removed and the 
frame-hive well covered up. If it be wished to 
retain the skep as a stock-hive, proceed as 
above, and when the frame-hive becomes full 
of Bees and brood place the skep by the side of 
the frame hive. It is of little moment which 
hive the queen is in. provided the one that is 
left queen less contains eggs or brood, that the 
Bees in that hive may be enabled to raise a 
queen for themselves, otherwise a queen cell 
may be inserted. You will find in these pages 
from time to time all the information necessary 
to enable you to manage your Bees success¬ 
fully.-S. S. G.] 


POULTRY. 

PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 

The following very interesting notes are em¬ 
bodied in a pamphlet just received from the 
Board of Agriculture, and will, w r e trust, prove 
useful to some readers who have just sent us 
queries on the subject: — 

The supply of eggs upon our markets is very 
irregular. During the spring and early summer 
months they are plentiful, both as regards 
home production and foreign imports. As a 
consequence prices fall considerably. In the 
autumn and winter new-laid eggs are scarce, 
and realise high prices, while the returns for 
even the cheaper grades of foreign eggs, most 
of wffiich are preserved, or “ pickled,” are con¬ 
siderably above the spring prices. Hence an 
egg produced in November will command 
twice, and sometimes thrice, as much as it 
would in the month of April. If eggs were a 
non perishable product, and could be kept in 
prime condition from one season to another, 
these variations would be avoided, and the 
extremes of prices prevented. But an egg 
under normal conditions soon goes bad. Large 
quantities of eggs are kept, however, and when 
the natural deterioration is retarded or stopped 
they can be sold, if in a good state, at rates 
which leave a considerable margin of profit, 
even though they are not equal to “ new-laids." 
Simple means of preservation, too, are ex 
tremely useful as a means of regulating the 
domestic supply. The following are the 
methods which, up to the present, have yielded 
the best results : — 

Lime-water.— Au egg pickle, composed of 
lime, salt, cream of tartar, and water, was 
patented upwards of 100 years ago, and this 
preparation, or a modification of it, is still used 
extensively both at home and abroad. The 
pickle now generally employed is made by 
mixing four parts by measure of finely-slaked 
lime with twenty parts of water, and after¬ 
wards adding one part of salt. This solution 
should be pr epared by mixing the lime and the 
water a week Defor9 it is and stirring well 
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together daily, adding the salt on the fourth or 
tifth day. The eggs should be placed in vats, 
barrels, or crocks, and the cleared solution 
poured over them, taking care to avoid adding 
any of the lime sediment, otherwise there is 
danger of the solution becoming a solid mass. 
It is desirable nob to fill the vessel with eggs, 
but to allow 2 inches or 3 inches of solution 
above the top layer. An excellent arrange¬ 
ment is to add a little fresh solution occasion¬ 
ally, in order to provide for evaporation. An 
egg preserved by this method can be easily 
told by the roughness of the shell. When 
Ixfiled the shell cracks, a result due to the 
effect of the lime upon the outer covering, 
causing it to be bard and brittle. This may 
generally be prevented by pricking the broad 
end with a needle when the egg is about to be 
boiled. 

Water-class. — Water-glass is the name 
given to a solution of silicate of soda, and is 

f repared by dissolving the chemical in water, 
t is now largely sold in the form of a con¬ 
centrated solution, to which should be added 
five or ten times its bulk of pure water,accord¬ 
ing to the strength. Experiments in America 
have 9hown that a 3 per cent, solution (t.e., 
3 parts of water-glass to 97 parts of water) 
yields as good results as that generally recom¬ 
mended—namely, 10 per cent. When the 
water-glass is added to the water the two must 
be very carefully mixed. The eggs may be 
dipped in the water-glass and dried off, leaving 
a film on the shell, and then stored upon 
shelves, or they may be kept in the liquid until 
sold or used. The latter method is to be pre¬ 
ferred. When taken out of the solution they 
are sticky, and before packing should be wiped 
or dried off. 

Cold storage.— The methods already de¬ 
scribed are equally suitable for large and small 
quantities, and may bo adopted both by the 
farmer or by the trader. Cold storage, in order 
to be profitable, must be operated upon a large 
scale, and is consequently not available for 
producers. In America this system is exten¬ 
sively employed, and largo plants have been 
specially erected for the business. Eggs 
require to be unpacked and laid upon shelves 
or in trays, and kept at an even temperature, 
not falling below 33 degs. Fahr., with a free 
circulation of air, which air should be abso¬ 
lutely sweet. No other products may be kept 
in the same room, otherwise the eggs will be 
affected. By this method, providea the eggs 
are new-laid" when placed in storage, they can 
be kept for many months in good condition, 
but great care is necessary in removing them 
lor use, as a too sudden change of temperature 
causes rapid deterioration. In all cases they 
require to be used very speedily on removal 
from the cool chamber, and the evidence ob¬ 
tained in this and other countries shows that 
cold storage eggs will keep for a much shorter 
period after they are taken out of the chamber 
than if preserved either in solutions of lime or 
water-glass. 

General suggestions.— Eggs for preserva¬ 
tion should be treated as soon as possible 
after they are laid, but not uutil they have 
been cooled. It is recognisod that an egg 
twenty-four hours old is superior to, and hus 
greater food value than, one a week old. 
Consequently, if when placed in the preser¬ 
ving medium the egg lias depreciated to this 
extent, the final result cannot be so satis¬ 
factory as under the former conditions. It is 
therefore desirable that preservation should be 
as near to the point of production as possible. 
Eggs should not be treated in a warm place, 
ana where lime-water or water-glass is used 
I he preparation should be quite cold before 
the eggs are placed in the solution. Eggs 
from hens fed chiefly upon grain, and with full 
liberty, are likely to keep better than those 
laid by fowls in confined runs. The general 
experience has been that infertile eggs keep in 
good condition longer than those which contain 
a living germ. Probably this is less apparent 
when eggs are preserved at a low temperature. 
When eggs are preserved in water-glass or lime- 
water the containing vessels should be stored in 
a cool place, at a temperature not less than 
33 degs. Fahr., nor more than 45 degs. A cool, 
nweet cellar is excellent for this purpose. 
Exposure to a higher temperature, even for a 
few hours, will cause deterioration in spite of 
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the preservative. Preserved eggs should be 
carefully tested by a light before they are sold. 
For this purpose a well-constructed candling 
lamp is to be preferred; but a piece of black 
cardboard, 8 inches square, with an oval hole in 
the centre rather smaller than an ordinary egg, 
can be used. Each egg is placed against the 
hole, and held between a strong light and the 
eye, so that the condition of the contents can 
be observed. All dark eggs or those showing 
spots or black shadows should be rejected. The 
best months for preserving are March, April, 
May, and June. It has been found in many 
cases that summer eggs do not keep nearly so 
well as those laid before the hot days. Pre¬ 
served eggs should be sold under that name, 
and not as “ new laids,” “breakfast,” or 
“ fresh ” eggs. 


Pickling eggs.—I also have been pickling eggs as 
per recipe i i your iaper—viz., 1} lb. water-glass to 1 gallon 
water. I pat in the eggs the day they are laid, but a Jot 
of them float. This, of courte, is not right—M. N. 

Acton. 

Treatment of PeafowL —How should youDg 
Peafowl be fed and treated generally, after being hatched 
by a foster-mother-a common hen?— (Rev.) Henry 
Justice. 

[These birds require a considerable range, 
being restless and given to wandering beyond 
bounds, although returning to their usual 
roosting place at night. They do not require 
the shelter of a house, as they prefer roosting 
in trees or on some elevated position, such as 
the roof of a barn or the top of a haystack. 
They are very hardy, and may be fed on 
ordinary “poultry mixture.” The young are 
at first fed on ants’ eggs, custard, and Oatmeal, 
and are os easily reared as chickens. They do 
not attain their full plumage till the third 
year. ] 

Chickens growing crooked (An Old 

Subscriber ).—This trouble is frequently the 
result of weakness of constitution, which is 
often caused through in-breeding. In selecting 
eggs for hatching it is important that they are 
from birds of mature age, vigorous, and in 
perfect health, and that the cock is not related 
to the hens in the breeding stock, also that not 
more than six or seven hens be allowed to run 
with one male bird. Breeding in-and-in 
causes degeneracy in fowls, as in all other 
animals. The strongest chickens are obtained 
from two-year-old hens mated with a cockerel 
of about one year old, although many poultry - 
keepers prefer to breed from well - grown 
pullets running with a cock two years old. 
Some male birds retain all their energy up to 
five or six years, but they are beyond their 
prime after their third year, and should then 
be replaced by young birds of a different stock. 
Never keep chickens in a coop with a wooden 
floor ; the coop should always be placed upon 
an inch or two of ashes or dry earth, which 
should be frequently changed.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Goldfinch (Redcar ).—The 
plumage of this bird was very dull and some¬ 
what rough. It had evidently been ailing for 
some time and had not passed very well through 
the last moulting period. The immediate cause 
of death appears to have been inflammation of 
the lungs, one of the most formidable com¬ 
plaints to which cage birds are subject. You 
appear to have taken every care of your Gold¬ 
finch, but the cage was not suitable from its 
providing no shelter from draughts. A square 
wooden-top cage of good size is the best. 
Being kept in too high a temperature during 
the day would tend to make the bird more 
susceptible to the colder night temperature, 
and a round, dome top, tinned wire cage is 
comfortless at any time. The Canary-seed was 
a very fine sample—the best of its kind. The 
“Finch-mixture” would be good for most hard 
billed birds, but not quite suitable for Gold¬ 
finches. Hemp-seed may be supplied more 
freely to caged Goldfinches than to any other 
birds, but care should be taken to decrease the 
quantity towards moulting time, or the beauty 
of the plumage may be lessened. The sample 
of sand was very good, being sharp and gritty. 
-S. S. G. 

Death of Canary (Helen Heath /—In this 
case the liver was much enlarged, and in a 
very unhealthy condition. Tho bird appears 


to have been supplied with food of too stimu¬ 
lating a nature. Young Canaries often suffer 
from liver trouble through being allowed to con¬ 
tinue to partake of egg-food after they are able to 
live on seed, and for this reason t he egg diet should 
be discontinued at the earliest possible moment. 
Your bird had been ailing for some time, and 
there was no possibility of saving its life after 
it began to show symptoms of ill-health a fort¬ 
night ago. There is a risk in feeding upon 
mixed seeds, as sold in packets, as they 
frequently contain a proportion of Inga-seed, 
which is most deleterious to cage-birds, and 
very liable to cause disease of the liver, although 
birds enjoying the comparative freedom of an 
aviary may be allowed to partake of this seed. 
Sweet cake, sugar, and other luxuries of the 
kind so often allowed to pet birds, cause disease 
of the liver in numerous instances. The 
plumage of this beautiful bird was in a very 
loose condition, which pointed to its having 
been kept in too high a temperaturo. Your 
treatment of it was not altogether wrong, as 
you suppose, but there was no cure.—S. S. G. 


BOOKS. 

“A BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND 
THE GARDEN.”* 

Mrs. Batson is well known as a writer on 
rural subjects. Most of the present volume 
has already appeared in the pages of con¬ 
temporaries in the form of sketches. The 
author is a professed observer with a well 
developed sense of humour, and gifted in a high 
degree with the peculiarly feminine faculty of 
dressing up everyday incidents in such, a 
manner that they appear interesting. For the 
benefit of other amateurs she relates in the 
form of monthly notes her experiences in the 
management of a garden, not concealing her 
failures and disappointments as they arose, the 
humorous character sketches drawn from 

C ersonal observation of rural life in Wiltshire 
eing pleasantly sandwiched in between. The 
result is a volume which is eminently readable. 
In what follows we get a glimpse of the 
“ < iarden Boy,” as he appears to Mrs. Batson : 

•• The Garden Boy.— It has often struck me as odd 
that no one has ever written about the garden boy. In 
thc6e days, when we have life histories of every genus 
from men to spiders, nobody has ever given us the history 
of the garden boy, and yet no type is more Interesting if 
you can only get at him, which is the difficulty. He is of 
so little importance to many establishments that I believe 
there are countless employers who do not even know that 
they have a garden boy. Ose in whom I was interested found 
a situation with some people not many miles distant, and, 
six months later, when I was making a visit of ceremony. 
I enquired for the boy and hoped he was a good boy and 
did his work well. My hostess looked puzzled and said 
she did not think they had a garden boy ; I persisted with 
her, and she asked me if by any chance I could remember 
his name. Ry some fortunate chance I could ; his name 
was Dick Giles, and she turned to her daughter and asked 
if there was a boy, a garden boy, on the pla^e named Dick 
Giles. The daughter was inclined to think there was not, 
but the master of the house, when appealed to, said he 
fancied he recollected the word ‘boy‘on the wage list. 
But not even from him was 1 able to discover whether the 
boy was a good boy, or a clever boy, or an industrious 
boy, or even if he was the boy I was enquiring for.*’ 
“Somebody said the other day that life is made rp 
half of boredom and half of unpleasant surprises. Never¬ 
theless, I am having several pleasant surprises this spring. 
Part cf my business is to keep the borders w eeded, but 
as they require attention in this respect several limes in 
the early spring, I am obliged, though it is against mv 
principles, to depute this duty to Thomas, with strict 
injunctions to pluck up nothing that he could have a 
doubt about. Evidently tto garden boy is not troubled 
with doubts, for in ensuing summers I have grieved o*er 
my losses, though attributing them to the rigours of the 
preceding winter. This spring, however, I have done all 
my weeding myself and am surprised to come upon my 
friends that I had given up for lost. Here is a Romneva 
Coulteri planted three years ago. It did not bloom in rs 
first summer, and its head was doubtless pinched eff as a 
weed for two good springs, for my eyes have not beheld 
it for that period. There are also two or three Statlcee 
in places where Statices are not used to be ; their early 
growth might certainly be mistaken for that of the Dock, 
so the garden boy is held partly excused as regards them. 
The tame might be said for the beautiful white Evening 
Primrose ((Enothera taraxacifolia), whose Dandelion foli¬ 
age ensures its being pulled away in mistaken kindness 
even by passing friends, so that out of my original large 
stock raised from seed I now possess only a few plants. 
The Thlstle-like Morina, for this same reason, has never 
lived through a summer in my garden, though I have planted 
several specimens at different times. I shall have to put 
a neat little paling, made of w-ooden label*, round these 
plants, with the inscription : ‘ Trespassers will he prose¬ 
cuted ’; but even then I shall despair of Thomas's amend¬ 
ment. A garden boy who, when you point to a handful 
of cherished plants withering in the Grass, can do nought 
but laugh at the good joke is obviously beyond refor¬ 
mation." 


* “A book of the Country and the Garden.” By II. M. 
Button. Methuen & Co., Esaex-street, W.C. Illustrated. 
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OORRE8PON DENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
aheays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist m its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences beticecn varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

S&uroinatum guttatum (Eva Charlotte).— .This 
will grow and flower without soil and water, and should 
then he potted, when it will throw- up leaves and develop 
roots. Give it ordinary soil and it will grow freely in a 
warm-house. 

Roses with green centres (H. C .).—The green 
centres in the Ito:es which you send are usually caused by 
a check of some kind which the plants may have received, 
such, for instance, as spring frosts or an overdose of 
manure. We fear there will be many malformed buds 
this season, owing to the late frosts and cold, cutting 
winds. Where it is possible to detect these green-centred 
buls it is a good plan to remove them early and encourage 
the smaller buds, which may be more perfect. Some 
i arieties, such as Mile. Annie Wood, are more liable to this 
failing than others, and we w-ould advise you to destroy 
such and plant varieties that are not so liable to such a 
fault. 

Growing Brugmanslas (Fairlight).— Brugman- 
sias will flower freely whether pruned or not, but it is 
usual to cut them back to the hard wood, or nearly so, in 
order to prevent them occupying too much space. All, of 
course, depends on the room you have. In the autumn 
and during the winter, when growth has ceased,' give less 
water, only giving sufficient to keep the soil from getting 
too dry, ana keeping in an ordinary greenhouse. About 
the beginning of March turn them out and repot into 
larger pot, using a compost of one half good turfy loam, 
the other half being leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, 
with a dash of sand. As the pots get full of roots an 
occasional dose of liquid manure will be beneficial. We 
are supposing you mean Brugmansia arborea. 

Treatment of Arums (Sandownl—' Take all the 
plants out of the pots, shake all the soil from the roots, 
and repot into clean pots, using a compost of good loam, 
sand, and some rotten manure, with some lime-rubble to 
keep the whole porous. Take off all the offsets in the 
course of repotting and place Into smaller pots. These 
will help to increase the stock. After potting stand the 

lants in the open in company with the Chrysanthemums, 

eing very careful os to watering until the plants have 
begun to form roots. The majority of the old leaves will 
die away, but this is an advantage, as the crowns are all 
the stronger. When any signs of frost appear transfer to 
a frame or cold-house, on to which heat can be turned 
when the weather is very severe. From this plants can 
be drawn to form a succession as wanted. 

Keeping Dahlias (J. 0. H .).—When the frost has 
blackened the foliage and the ground is fairly dry the 
time for lifting has come. The soil will crumble from the 
tubers, and they may thus be stored in a clean state. A 
great number are spoilt every year by leaving them in the 
ground too long. It is not a plant that one may make 
experiments with or leave to frost with impunity. When 
lifted we know they are safe. Dahlias are among the 
easiest of plants to keep through the winter, and yet they 
are readily spoiled. They should not be kept too dry. In 
a hot structure the tubers will begin to grow again too 
soon, and if over dry they will wither. A cellar is an 
excellent place to store them. Cover the tubers with 
earth; this just keeps them moist enough, and is also a 
protection from frost. Failing an underground room, use 
the earth covering in a stable or outhouse, and over this 
put some straw. Here they will be snug until they are 
wanted to start into growth again. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Forcing Laburnum (Branksome). — Laburnums, 
which have become very popular of late years for flower¬ 
ing under glass, succeed best when they are established in 
pots, as in a natural state they form very few fibres, hence 
they take some time to recover from the check of removal. 
Plants obtained by grafting on to seedling stocks flower 
more freely in a young state than the seedlings themselves, 
although both sorts are often employed for forcing. They 
are most effective as small standards, and need pots from 
9 inches to a foot in diameter. The plants should be lifted 
in the autumn and carefully potted iu good loamy soil. 
Very little forcing must be indulged in the first season, 
though the plants may be flowered in the greenhouse so 
as to anticipate their usual season of blooming by a month 
or so. After this care must be taken to protect them 
till they can be safely put outside without injury to the 
tender foliage. Then the best place during summer is 
plunged in a spot where they are fully exposed to air and 
sunshine, as these conditions are necessary to the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds. Throughout the summer they must 
he watered when required. After the first season’s (lower¬ 
ing it is not likely that they will need Any pruning, but 
in subsequent seasons the old and exhausted shoots may 
be removed with advantage. 
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Raising the Norfolk Island Pine (Begonia). 
—The best way to raise seedlings of the Norfolk 
Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) is to put each seed singly 
in a small pot, in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, the 
pots being quite clean, and a piece of broken crock put in 
the bottom of each for drainage. The upper part of the 
seed should be about half an inch below the surface of the 
soil. After sowing, the pots should be placed in a warm 
greenhouse—that is to say, a structure with a minimum 
winter temperature of 45 dege. to 50 degs.— but, of course, 
no artificial heat will be needed at this time of the year. 
The seed pots must be stood in a shady position ; indeed, 
we regard Ihe exposure to full sun as the weak part of 
your treatment, for the soil needs to be kept io an even 
state of moisture, and this in the case of small pots fully 
exposed to the sun is absolutely impossible. The seed 
varies as to the length of time it lies in the ground, but, as 
a rule, in the case of good fresh seed from two to three 
months may be allowed. With regard to raising Arau- 
carias from seeds, it should be borne in mind that they are 
generally dioecious—that is to say, the male and female 
flowers are borne on different trees—hence if fertilisation 
has not been properly effected the seed will not germinate, 
although to all appearance it is in every way plump and 
good. The only test for fertilisation is the germination of 
the seed. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries falling (B. W. Handers ).—It is little 
wonder they have failed, as from the appearance of the 
cane you Bend we should imagine that the soil was badly 
drained, and below it may be of a cold, clayey nature. If 
such be the case, then you will never get good canes once 
the roots get down into it We would advise you to cut 
out the dead canes, and if any suckers are springing up 
select four of the strongest and cut out the rest. Give 
them a dressing of wood-ashes and half-decayed manure 
to encourage the formation of surface roots. If this will 
not answer, the only alternative is to make a fresh planta¬ 
tion, taking care that the ground is well drained and that 
it has been well trenched and manured early in the 
autumn. The sooner you can prepare the ground the 
better, so as to allow- it to settle before planting. 

Blackened Pear leaves (Renfrew ).—The very 
small Pear leaves sent, if they represent the average leaf 
produced on your Pear-tree, rather indicate that it Is in a 
w-eak, sickly condition. Here in the south Pear leaves are 
ten times larger. It teems as if yours had been curled and 
blackened by a frost. If that be not so, then it is possible 
that you may have in your locality something that gene¬ 
rates offensive gases. You do not give the name of the 
Pear, or whether it is growing os an open tree or against 
a wall; also whether the position is or is not an exposed 
one. If, as we think, frost is the cause of the harm, no 
remedy can be applied, neither can any be advised if the 
cause of mischief be one of air or gas. If due to neither of 
these causes, then the best course will be to lift the tree in 
the winter, to replant it, and the Apple-trees also, keeping 
the roots more shallow, adding some well decayed manure, 
and keeping it occasionally watered with weak liquid- 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celerlac (Moray ).—As soon os the seedlings were lit 
to handle you ought to have transplanted them to boxes 
of sandy soil, putting them about 2 inches apart. Before 
the plants get too crowded in the boxes you ought to have 
again pricked them off, 0 inches apart, into a bed of fine 
soil in a sheltered place. Select now- a piece of light, 
rich eoil that has been w-ell manured, and put the plants 
out on to this on the level, 2 feet apart in the rows and 
18 inches between the plants in the rows. Select these 
with only one crown, if possible. Any side shoots, where 
found, must be removed. All that is then necessary is to 
water well and keep the plants free from weeds. As soon 
as the plants are established remove the soil from around 
the plants. In August draw a little soil round each 
plant, and bear in mind that plenty of w-ater is necessary 
during dry weather. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. C.— We fear you can do little to retard the plants* 
and will have to be content with those you have in flower 
at the time of the show-. We fear some of the plants you 
mention are wrongly named if they are coming into bloom 

now.- Reader.— There is no value whatever in ashes 

treated as you suggest. They may be used alone to 
lighten heavy clay soil, but there is no manurial virtue in 

them.-F inf on.— Certainly Rose-beds should be hoed 

over in order to aerate the soil. In dry weather hoeing 
lessens the use of the watering pot. Pull the suckers off. 

If cut they will only grow again.- C. E. S.— We should 

prefer the edging of stones to the Box, which is a harbour 

for slugs, more especially as it la so old as you any.- 

Bolton.— Not a gardening question.- E. C. Clough.— 

Your Stocks have been attacked by mildew. Dust them 
well with sulphur and they will soon come all right. 2, 
Your Pansies have been attacked by tfte snake milli¬ 
pede. Instead of growing these coarse varieties, whose 
blooming period is very short, you ought to try some of 
the Tufted Pansies, which remain in bloom all the season 

if well watered and mulched during the summer.- 

Jisby.— t% Hobday '■ Villa Gardening,” from this office, 

price tis. 6d., post free.- L. L.— You must not apply any 

manure water until the plants have got established. 
Water with a rosed watering pot until they start. Throw 
the Rose away. What you nave is only a Brier-stock. 

- E. W. F. B. —Due no doubt to the unseasonably cold 

weather we have had. Artificial manure would rather 

improve than weaken the colours.- R. J. Park.— Not at 

all unusual, the end bud being a fruit-bud and not a leaf- 

bud.- K. C. L. —Yes, we like the idea, and many 

alpines ought to do well in such a position.-fl. 

Warner —We should say that the cause of your Lupins 
failing is the heavy soil coupled with the nearness of the 
plants to the Larch-tree, which has exhausted the soil. 

- Sundial.— Ooly the double Wallflowers are increased 

from cuttings.- T. IT. Norbury .—A very good form and 

worth keeping. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* t * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or (lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— E. Hickley.— Please send when 

in bloom, and a complete specimen.- R. Greening.— 

1, Ornithogalum pyramidale; 2, Cotoneaster *p. - 

Shilton.— Clematis lanuginosa var. Uenryi. The Iris was 
very much shrivelled, but we think it is the Cushion Iris 

(l. sofarana magniflea).- Waldron. —A, Sedum Forster- 

ianum ; B, Phlomis armeniaca; C, Geranium sylvaticum. 

- Mrs. Henderson.—I, Arum maculatum; should like 

to have seen leaves os well; 2, Lamium maculatum; 3, 

Veronica gentianoides.- H. C. Davidson .—Flower quite 

dried up, all the colour being quite gone.- F. L. S .— 

.Specimens quite dried up, having lain in the post over the 

holidays.- J. Harrison. — Spiraea arguta.- F. W. 

Norman.— Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl- A. Lingneld .— 

We suppose you refer to Josuiinum gracillimum—a stove 
species—or J. grandiflorum, which requires a greenhouse. 

- K. C. L.—l, Veronica gentianoides; 2, V. prostrata; 

3, V. repens ; 4, Send in flower.- F. G.— The Missouri 

Currant (Kibes aureum).- Sundial.—We cannot name 

florists’ flowers.- T. A\—The Cheddar Pink (Dianthus 

Cahills).- Innergloy .—Varieties of Ix»a.- 1 nquirnulo. 

—Oxalis lloribunda.- Old Subscriber. — Thermopsis 

fabacea.- Kiddington fluff.—Genista xanthlna. 


Catalogues received.—Damman and C<x, San 

Giovanni a Teduccio.— List of Bulbs aiul Roots. -Pearce 

and Company, Hollow-ay-road, London, N.— Illustrated 
Catalogue of If infer Gardens, Conservatories, etc. 
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LEMONADE 


“BEATS ALL!” 

DR. ANDREW WILSON. “THE LANCET.” 

“ Cambridge Lemonade is well known to me ami I can “The materials are pure and wholesome, bring 

thoroughly recoil mend it as a most agreeable btveiage. obtained from selected Lemons. It poere»fes ihe 
It is made from the purest of materials, it i» orepv-ed I pleasant aroma and acid taste of the fresh-cut Lemon, 
Irmu selected Lemon*, and contains no added acid, i aud affords a refreshing and agreeable summer 
Cambridge Lemonade cannot be Hupaased." I beverage.'’ 

5^d. per Bottle, sufficient to make 2 Gallons. 

CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

First English Fruit Growers’ Jam Factory. 

- - - 
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FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR FIGS. 

I have recently been engaged in putting the 
trees in order for the season, and it is gratify¬ 
ing to be able to say that the prospect of a full 
crop of fruit is most promising. The young 
wood, both from tho base of the trees to that 
situated at the extremities of the main 
branches, is so well studded with embryo fruits 
that but little discrimination was needed in 
selecting the wood to retain to furnish the 
crop. These remarks apply to tho Brown 
Turkey and White Marseilles varieties, both 
of w hich succeed w ell with me outdoors, the 
latter bearing enormous fruits, while the 
iormer, if not so large, makes amends for this 
by yielding heavy crops of fruit of the highest 
quality. Outdoor Figs to be a success need 
the protection of a wall having a southern 
aspect (a few favoured localities excepted), and 
they* may be cultivated either on tho let-alone 
principle, or, in other w’ords, allowing the trees 
to make free growth, merely thinning out the 
shoots sufficiently to admit sunlight and air, 
aud fastening the main branches only to the 
wall, or they may be trained to the lace of the 
wall, as are Plum and Pear-trees, for instance. 
With regard to the first method, the trees 
when grown thus, yield very heavily, and it is 
unnecessary, as a rule, to pay so much attention 
to restricting root growth, as when but a 
limited number of young shoots is needed 
annually to furnish the tree with fruiting 
wood. In this latter instance the roots must 
bo kept within bounds if a crop is looked for, 
and it is the neglect of this tnat forms the 
stumbling-block over which many an amateur 
comes to grief. This work is best done 
in the autumn, and consists in opening a 
semi-circular trench right round the tree, 
and at a radius of 4 feet from the main 
stem. During the process of opening tho 
trench all roots met with, both large and 
small, must bo cut clean away, and continue 
the trench downwards so long as roots are met 
with. The excavated soil may be wheeled 
away, as it will not be required again. The 
trench should bo filled in with brick rubbish, 
with enough lime rubble amongst it that the 
mass can be thoroughly compacted by ram¬ 
ming. This will lead to shorter-jointed, but 
more fruitful, w'ood being produced by the 
trees, and at the same time a far less quan¬ 
tity of it. Seme kind of protection is neces¬ 
sary during the winter in many places in 
order to preserve the embryo fruits from the 
frost. This can be the more efficiently 
afforded by loosening the branches from the 
wall, and, after tying them in bundles, to bring 
them down as near to the ground as is consis¬ 
tent with safety, and then cover over with 
Bracken, litter, or mats. This covering can, 
as a rule, be dispensed with about the end of 
March, a little earlier or later according to the 
season, and pruning may be done before 
refastening the trees to the wall. 

Pruning is a simple matter with well- 
managed trees, os it consists in thinning out 
the young or fruit bearing/vo3d. cuttmgJback 
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the rejected portions to one bud, and that the 
base one. Retain enough of the former to 
furnish tho tree throughout, and that without 
undue crowding, giving those shoots having 
the greater number of fruits on them the 
preference. Reverting again to trees grown on 
the let-alone principle, these may need root- 
pruning if growing in a rich medium, such as 
a kitchen garden border, for instance, and the 
needful check is then afforded in the manner 
already indicated. Winter protection is seldom 
given trees grown in this way ; in fact, it 
would in many casas be a difficult matter to 
do so on account of the wood being allowed 
such freedom, but it is only in very severe 
winters that they .sustain damago. All the 
pruning such trees require is cutting out the 
useless wood, as by the middle of April this 
can be distinguished from that which will bear 
fruit, but if growth has been allowed to become 
much congested in the previous season a 
general thinning is then advisable. Unless 
the season should be a dry one I do not advo¬ 
cate the application of great quantities of 
water at the roots in the summer months, as is 
necessary when the Fig is grown under glass ; 
neither is mulching needed, as the roots 
require all the warmth obtainable both to 
assist in the maturation of the crop and the 
ripening of the wood. 

Such in brief are a few of the more im¬ 
portant details to be observed in the outdoor 
culture of Figs, and to some readers of 
Gardening these may, perhaps, prove accept¬ 
able at the present moment, a9 there is jet 
time to carry out most of the directions given 
above. A. W. 


RHUBARB AND GOOSEBERRIES FOR 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

(Reply to “F. M.”) 

With respect to Rhubarb, of which product 
there are numerous varieties, you should find 
the popular London market variety, Hawke’s 
Champagne, suit you. It is universally grown 
here, is early, stems rich in colour, and 
of good flavour ; or you may obtain the rather 
stronger-growing Victoria. We suggest these 
because they are so plentiful, and should be 
obtainable in France. With respect to the 
best Gooseberries to produce early green fruit, 
the favourites here are Keepsake. Lancashire 
Lad, Crown Bob, and Whmham’s Industry. 
The first named is the most popular variety in 
Kent. It would be well to obtain bushes of 
two or three varieties. These should be pur¬ 
chased when two years rooted from the cutting, 
so soon as the leaves have fallen in October, 
and be at once planted in rows (i feet apait, the 
bushes being 5 feet apart in the rows. For the 
first three years the intervening ground may 
be profitably cropped with Strawberries, or 
other crops, such as Lettuces, Dwarf Beans, 
Spinach, and so od. The ground should be 
deeply dug, and some well decayed manure 
added when the bushes are planted. Later, 
manure may be forked into the soil between 
the rows each winter. Plant Rhubarb when 
the roots are at rest in November. The stools 
should be 4 feet apart each way. Rhubarb 


likes plenty of manure forked in each winter 
also. As to pruning, Gooseberry bushes should 
be cub back hard to four or five buds on each 
shoot a few weeks after planting, be cut back to 
one half the length the second year, and after¬ 
wards just thinned, and the mere points of the 
shoots cut off. 


MILDEW ON APPLE-TREES. 

(Reply to “ Amateur.”) 

The pieces of Apple shoot sent us exhibit one 
of the worst examples of mildew on the Apple 
we have seen. The leaves are literally coated 
white as if floured all over. It shows the 
fungus in a very virulent form. No doubt 
it is because of the exceedingly cold weather 
which prevailed just as the tiees were leafing, 
and it may be that your trees stand where 
there is a draught and coldness in tho air is 
intensified. Certainly cold is a great generator 
of mildew on foliage. It is also possible that 
the roots of your trees aie not in good soil 
where they can find proper wood and leaf¬ 
forming food. Trees that are not healthy soon 
succumb to the attacks of these mildew's. Only 
very drastic courses can cleanse your trees. 
Thus, you may heat a copper of water quite hot, 
then with it strongly syringe tho trees, thus 
washing off much of the mildew. Then follow 
with a gentle spraying: with a solution of soft- 
soap, at the rate of 1 lb. to 2 gallons of boiling 
water. That can be used so soon as the soap 
is thoroughly dissolved, being gently syringed 
or sprayed on to the trees. Then at once 
dust to literally' smother them with sulphur. 
Three days later, if no rain falls, give a good 
washing with clear w-ater. Another remedy' 
is found in spray ing the trees with a moderately 
weak solution of sulphate of copper and lime. 
Dissolve 1 lb. of sulphate of copper (blue 
stone) in 2") gallons of hot water in a wooden 
tub, or in a less quantity of boiling water, 
making it to 23 gallons later. In a pail 
dissolve in a gallon of water 1 lb. of lime. 
When that is clear, pour that into the tub and 
add 2 lb. of soft soap, well stiiring it till dis¬ 
solved. With that solution gently spray the 
trees, repealing it ten days later. If a good 
dressing of manure w'ere forked in over the 
roots of the trees, it should help very much. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blistered Peach-leaves. — Will you be kind 
enough to give me some advice about my Peach-trees ? I 
have only one healthy tree out of four on a wall facing 
west. You advise, in your issue of June 6th, to remove 
the most blistered leaves, but all the leaves on my trees 
are equally b%dly-blistered, and tome of the branches are 
dving. Two of the three trees were planted last year. 
You also say to use Tobacco-powder freely. Is it to be 
dusted on to the trees dry’ ? 1 should be much obliged if 
rou could tell me of some inexpensive book about wall 
rult-trees that would tell me how to thin and train the 
new shoots, etc. ?—F. R. 

- I will feel mu;h obliged If you will kindly tell me 

what disease has attacked my Peach-trees 1 It seeing a 
sort of fungus. What treatment should they getr—L. B. 

[The one great thing to do is to see that 
insects do not cripple free development of 
growth. Any leaf that shows the least signs 
of curling may be taken a9 having some green¬ 
fly behind jt orion itsTindu side. You should 
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gently press the affected leaf between the 
finger and thumb, and after crushing the fly 
apply a little Tobacco-powder, the moisture 
from the insect causing it to adhere to the 
foliage, thus saving wetting it for the purpose. 
With a view to further assisting the trees, 
water the bordors and spread dry litter over 
them in the evening, drawing it to one side 
during the day to allow the sun to act on the 
soil, thus causing a vigorous growth, which is 
better able to withstand troubles, whether 
caused through the attacks of insects or 
unfavourable weather. Wo know of no book 
dealing with the pruning, etc., of Peach-trees. 
We will deal with the summer treatment in an 
early issue.] 

Strawberry Leader.— This is a very 
fine fruit, and when grown under glass, with¬ 
out fire-heat, the flavour is very good indeed, 
though with less acidity than some varieties. 

I have grown it for several years indoors and 
out, ana it is good in both instances. The fruit 
comes very large outdoors, and not carrying as 
much foliage as some, the plants can well be 
set out 18 inches apart. Neither does the 
flower-stalk push to such a length as in Sovereign 
or President, the fruit nestling close around 
the plant, so that gathering is an easy matter, 
with little fear of treading on the fruit. The 
Strawberry crop in general augurs well, and it 
is to bo hoped a comparatively dry time will 
ensue, so that the crop may be safely gathered 
in.— East Devon. 

Forcing Strawberries.— I ere\v 32 Royal Sove¬ 
reign Strewberry plants in 5-inch pots. They were taken 
into greenhouse lost January. 1 picked ripe fruit by 
the middle of April, amounting within the next ten days 
to 4 lb. in all. Will you kindly say whether that was a 
fair yield for the number of plants, or a bad one ?—J. L. 
Bartiiorp. 

[We think the crop you obtained from your 
forced Strawberries a poor one, as you should 
at the least have secured double that weight of 
fruit. Did you layer and grow the plants on 
specially for forcing last season If so, each 
plant snould have carried from oight to ten 
fruits apiece, and as the variety you name 
produces fruit of large size when accorded 
proper treatment, the total yield from the 
thirty-two plants should have been from 12 lb. 
to 14 lb. To be successful in tho forcing of 
Strawberries, the plants require as long a 
season of growth as it is possible to afford 
them, and to obtain such results the runners 
must be layerod as early as they can be had. 
Most growers now set apart a few rows of 
plants each season for the purpose of yielding 
early runners, and to render tho latter as 
vigorous as possible the parenb plants arc 
divested of their flower-spikes as soon as they 
are visible.] 

Peaches mildewed —I send you a piece of wood 
from a Peach-tree. The leaves seem coming off and I 
have very little fruit. Is there any wash I can use 
The trees are nailed to a nouth wall, lime-washed. It 
seems a bad eeason for Peaches, etc.—T. S. R. 

[From the appearance of the piece of wood 
you send us your Peach-trees are suffering from 
an attack of mildew, which may be attributed 
to the cold spring weather experienced in most 
parts of the country. Yours is by no means an 
isolated case, as reports reaching us from 
various quarters point to the conclusion that 
mildew is rather prevalent. In some localities 
Peach-trees are rather susceptible to mildew 
attack, some varieties falling a prey to it more 
quickly than others, of which that named 
Ko} r al George is a notable example. When 
such is the case extra precautions should bo 
taken, and never omit dressing the trees with 
an insecticide in the winter months when 
dormant. At the present moment flowers of 
sulphur is tho best remedy we can recommend 
you to use, as it quickly and effectually kills 
the fungus, and this should be applied as fol¬ 
lows : First damp the wood and foliage with a 
syringe, and then dust every affected portion 
of it with the sulphur by means of an india- 
rubber Tobacco puff, or an ordinary kitchen 
flour dredger. Wash this off in the course of 
a few days, and should the disease reappear 
repeat the sulphuring as before. We would 
also advise you to colour your wall afresh next 
autumn, and to make it of a warmer tone, as 
whitewash is too cold for outdoor Peaches, as 
it reflects heat, whereas if the surface is of a 
red tint the wall will absorb warmth in the day 
and give it off straight. Thisryou can do by 
adding sufficient Venetian neti fc©*he wash to 


R. niveum. —Tho largo leaves of this species 
are thickly clothed with a white felt-like sub- 
freat. We fear the stance, hence tho specific name of niveum. As 

m „ . ' 5 

upper surface, and on the underside changes to 
a brownish hue. The flowers are less strong 
than somo of the others, being a kind of lilac- 
purple colour, and borne in close heads. 

R. lepipotu m.—A pretty little alpine species 
len- fr° m the parts of the Himalayas. It is 

ceg _ seldom more than IS inches in height, while 
rest the almost flat flowers, of which two or three 
, 0 f are borne in a cluster, are about an inch 
th 0 across and reddish-purple in colour. 

R. fulgrns. —This forms a fair-sized shrub, 
clothed with leaves about 4 inches long, the 
undersides of which aro covered with a brownish 
felt-like substance. The blossoms, which are 
borne in rounded trusses, are of a deep bright 
red colour, being, in fact, with the exception 
of the next named, the most brightly-tinted of 
all the species hero referred to. 

R. Thomsoni —Flowers somewhat as in the 
[tr preceding, but it forms altogether a more erect 
while the leaves are rounder and 


onsuro a red brick tint, and if boiled linseed 
oil is added the wash will stand good for years, 
and the cost will not bo ‘' 

outdoor Peach crop is a short one throughout the leaves get old this disappears from the 


the country this season ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


its presence felt. Some of them, however, 
may be regarded as hardy in the latitude of 
London, though of course they do not grow 
with the same freedom as in the milder and 
more humid parts of the country. That they 
make grand subjects for tho cool conservatory 
is well shown at Kew, where in the northern 


specimen v 
very glaucous on the undersides. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, but simply a few 
of the hardiest that can be safely planted in the 
neighbourhood of London, provided, of course, 
the conditions are favourable to them. 

Tho TTon. Mary Cross, who kindly sent the 
photo of R. ciliatum from which our illustration 
has been prepared, writes, as follows, concem- 


Rhododendron ciliatum in bloom in 


a very characteristic illustration is here- 5 
with given, forms a branched bush that 
will flower well when not more than a 
yard high, though it grows considerably 
toller. Its most notable feature is the I 
colour of the flowers, which are of a 
delightful shade of pale yellow, a tint l 
almost wanting in the evergreen section 
of Rhododendrons, though strongly re¬ 
presented among the deciduous kinds, which 
are, however, generally spoken of as Azaleas. 

R. campanulatum is a free-growing bush 
that will reach a height of 7 feet to 10 feet, and 
as much through. The flowers, which are 
borne in particularly compact trusses, are bell¬ 
shaped, and of a light purple colour, though in 
this respect there is a considerable amount of 
variation. A striking feature of the foliage is 
the brown folt-like substance with which the 
undersides of the leaves aro thickly clothed. 

R. cinnabarinum. — Either in or out of 
flower, this would, to an ordinary observer, 
scarcely bo regarded as a Rhododendron. It 
forms rather an upright growing bush. The 
flowers, which are in shape much like those 
of Lapageria rosea, are from H inches to 
2 inchas long, usually cinnabar red tipped with 
yellow, but tho colouring varies in different 
individuals. In this species the flowers are 
drooping. 

R. ciliatum. —A dense little bush seldom 
more than 3 feet or 4 feet high, clothed with 
hairy leavas, while the flowers are rosy in tho 
bud state, but after expansion become nearly 
white. Apart from its own intrinsic merit it 
has given us many beautiful garden forms, 
particularly the hardy R. prcecox, a hybrid 
between this species and the Siberian R. 
dahuricum. 


ing the behaviour of this kind in a north 
Lancashire garden :— 

“The Rhododendron ciliatum photographed by me ha« 
been growing for about twenty-five years in the garden 
at Eeole Riggs, Broughton-in-Furne««9 (North-west Lan¬ 
cashire). It grows on a rockery in a sunny petition 
facing south-east. It usually flowers well in March, but 
very cold winds or sharp frosts sometimes injure or 
destroy the bloom.” 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

El.eagnus macropiiylla is an evergreen shrub 
with dark-green foliage, grey on the under¬ 
side, growing to a height of 10 feet, and 
bearing in November clusters of very fragrant 
greenish-white flowers. 

Exkianthus campanulatus. —A deciduous 
, Japanese shrub, 20 feet high in its native land, 
and bearing clusters of dark-red pendent flowers, 
j Escallonia. —Of these the onl} 1, one that can 

be termed hardy, which succeeds well in the 
neighbourhood of London, is E. Philippiana, 
with small white flowers borne in great pro¬ 
fusion in July. E. Langleyensis, a hybrid 
between the last-named and E. macrantha, 
bears carmine flowers and is hardier than the 
remainder. ■ . < 

Eucryphia rikkiTiFOLiA.— This deciduous 
Chilian species is "ometimew writteti of as tender, 
but as it has withstood many severe winters in 
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American shrub, bearing large clusters of 
cupped blossoms ranging in colour from pink 
to white. It flowers in the early summer, and 
will grow to a height of 8 feet. It enjoys a 
peat}' soil, but will succeed in othors if lime 
is not present. Other species are K. angusti- 
folia and K. glauca. 

Kerria .iatonica. —The doublo form of the 
.Tow s Mallow is the best known, and may 


the neighbourhood of London absolutely 
uninjured it merits a place in these notes. It 
is very handsome, bearing an abundance of 
single white flowers 3 inches in diameter in 
the month of August. These flowers are in 
form much like the blossoms of the common 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum), and 
have central clusters of yellow stamens. It 
attains a height of 12 feet. 

Ekociiorda o ran dt flora (Pearl Bush).—A 
deciduous shrub from (Jhina, growing to a 
height t)f 1.1 feet, and bearing in the spring 
a profusion of pure white, cupped blossoms. 

Invaluable for an isolated position on the 
lawn. 

Forsytiiia. — Deciduous Japanese shrubs, w 
bearing a wealth of bright yellow flowers. F. The single typo is rarely seen, but is a very 
suspensa is of drooping habit, and is generally attractive shrub. Both will succeed in any 
trained to a wall, but is seen to best advantage soil. 

hanging naturally over a perpendicular bank. Kcelrkuteria faniculata. —A small deci- 
F. viriaissima is of upright growth, and F. duous tree from China, with deeply-cut leafage 
intermedia, said to be a hybrid between the bearing panicles of yellow flowers in the 
two, ha3, as its name implies, a habit midway summer, 
between the two species. 

Garrya elliptica. —This Californian ever- Leycesteria Formosa. — An interesting, 
green might, from its habitat, reasonably be rather than beautiful, deciduous shrub from 
supposed to be tender, but it has 
been found to succeed in the open 
unprotected as far north as Scotland. 

When covered with its long catkins, 
often over a foot in length, it is in 
the winter a very attractive sight. 

Specimens lo feet in height and as 
much in diameter, hung with many 
hundreds of drooping catkins, pre¬ 
sent a most striking appearance. 

Gordonia Lasiantiius.—A North 
American evergreen, growing to a 
height of 10 feet, and bearing fra¬ 
grant white flow’ers 4 inches in 
aiameter in July. Requires a peaty 
soil. Though introduced over 150 
years ago it is still very rare. 

Genista .-t-ttnensis.—T his Broom 
is excellently adapted for hot, dry 
spots, and produces its golden 
flowers in July and August. It 
grows to a height of 12 feet. The 
Spanish Furze (G. hispanica) is, on 
the other hand, of dwarf habit, 
rarely exceeding 2 feet in height. It 
is a mass of bright yellow for many 
weeks in the early summer. 

Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop- 
treo). — This is a small deciduous 
tree from North America, growing 
to a height of 20 feet. In the 
spring it bears, drooping from the 
branches, which usually assume a 
more or less horizontal position, the 
numberless white flowers from which 
it takes its name. It is seen to 
best advantage against a background 
of evergreens. 

Halimodelsdros aruentf.fm.— A 
deciduous shrub from Russia, bear¬ 
ing large purplish flowers, and grow¬ 
ing to a height of 8 feet. It has 
greyish leaves. 

Hamamet.ts arborf.a (Witch Hazel).—This 
deciduous Japanese shrub grows to a height of 
15 feet, and in mid-winter bears on its leafless 
sprays yellow flowers, whose petals resemble 
strips of twisted gold-leaf. A well-flowered 
specimen standing out against a background 
ot Yew on a dark January day is very effective. 

Other species are H. japonica, H. mollis, and 
H. virginica. 

Hedysarum multijuoom.—A dwarf shrub 
from Mongolia, growing to a height of 4 feet, 
and bearing racemes of purple-red flowers. 

HiBiscrs SYRiAcrs (Althtea frutex).—Hand¬ 
some deciduous shrubs, 10 feet or more in 
height. The type has purplish flowers, but 
there are now numerous named varieties far 
more worthy of cultivation. Amongst the best 
of these are totus albus (pure white), and 
Celeste (lavender-blue). 


from the Rocky Mountains, rarely oxcoediug the leavos unfold- It rarely exceods 5 feet in 
4 feet in height, deciduous. It has greyish i height. All should grow it. 
foliage, and bears clusters of white flowers in Neviusia alabamensis. — This deciduous 
the summer. It should be grown in peat. shrub was introduced from the United States 

Kalmia latifolia — An evergreen North about twenty years ago, but is still very scarce. 


Its flowers are bunches of pure white stamens, 
with yellow anthers, but have no petals. The 
flower-spravs sometimes are 2 feet in length, 
and the sight of a group in bloom has led to its 
being called the “Snow-wreath " in its native 
country. 

Ni t ttatj.ta of.rastformis. — A Californian 
deciduous shrub, which is, however, hardy in 
tho neighbourhood of London. It is the earliest 


often be seen in cottage gardens bearing its j of all shrubs to put forth leavos, their green 
bright orange flowers well into tho winter, often being visible in Fobruary. About the 

samo time the clusters of drooping white 
flowers are produced, and the plant, when 
thickly hung with these, presents a very 
pretty appearance. It grows to a height of 
about 8 feet. 

_ _ __ __ _ _ Ole aria (Daisy Bush).—The only hardy 

In the autumn its tints are very species is O. Haasti, which is covered with 
gorgeous. countless white flowers in the summer. In the 

Leycesteria Formosa. — An interesting, south, and, indeed, as far north as Hereford¬ 
shire, O. Gunni or stellulata will succeed, and 


Rhododendron campy plocorpum. From a photograph by Miss Sophie M. Wallace, Ardnamonn, Lough F.slce, Co. Donegal. 


the Himalayas, with cane-like shoots, bearing 
small white flowers surrounded by maroon- 
purple bracts. 

Lonjcera fraukaktissima. —A bush Honey¬ 
suckle from China, bearing white, sweetly- 
perfumed flowers in January while the shoots 
are bare of leaves. L. Standishi is very 
similar. 

Lorofetalum chinense. —A dwarf winter¬ 
flowering shrub bearing clusters of pure white 
flowers, with long strap-like petals. 

Magnolia. —Of these the best known is tho 
evergreen M. grnndiflora, with large scented 
ivory-white blossoms, usually grown against 
the wall of a house. In the south-west, how¬ 
ever, it makes a fine tree in the open 25 feet in 
height, and of like diameter. Next to this 


in the south-west O. macrodonta, which bears 
its flowers in flat heads of bloom, forms a large 
bush. 

Pavia macrostachya (JCsculus parvi flora), 
(Buck-eye).—This North American deciduous 
shrub is particularly valuable in gardens from 
its blooming in August, when shrubs are for 
the most part out of flower. It is best suited 
for an isolated position, where it will soon 
form a spreading bush about 10 feet in 
height. The white upright flower-spikes have 
a pretty effect, and in the spring the foliage 
has a charming carmine tint. 

Philadelphia (Syringa), (Mock Orange).— 
These deciduous shrubs are particularly attrac¬ 
tive. The common species is a native of 


this Southern Europe, and has comparatively small 
(M. 1 ivory-white flowers very heavily scented. The 


conspicua), which bears its snow-white flowers handsomest species is P. Gordonianus, which 


Hydrangea paniculata. — A Japanese on leafless branches in the spring. M. obovata 


deciduous shrub, the variety grandiflora bear¬ 
ing enormous white flowers sometimes over a 
foot in length. To produce these blooms hard 
annual pruning is necessary. 

Itea virginica. — A deciduous North Ameri¬ 
can shrub, growing to a height of 6 feet. In 
the autumn it is entirely covered with racemes 
of white flowers. A pea] 


James t a am-erkja^a, 


jafry soil is requisite. 


has purplish flowers, and from the two last 
have been raised M. Soulangeana and M. 
Lennoi. Other fine species are M. macro 
phylla, with flowers a foot across, M. Watsoni, 
M. tripetala, M. glauca, M. Fraseri, with pale 
vellow flowers, M. hypoleuca, and M. Camp- 
Dolli. M. stellata or Halleana is a lovely shrub, 
producing a profusion of its white flowers 
3 inches in diameter in tho early spring before 


has very large scentless blossoms of pure white, 
and attains a height of 10 feet. P. grandi- 
florus, or speoiosus, is another fine kind as 
vigorous as the last, with largo white flowers, 
also scentless. P. microphyllus grows about 
5 feet in height, and bears small white flowers. 
Numerous hybrids have been raised, among 
the best of which are Bdule d’Argent, Gerbe 
de Neige, and Mnnteau d’Hermfn^. These 
are of moderate growth, 
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Piiillykea Vilmoriniana.—A hardy ever- during the summer. Every garden should rather, fluttering about, for they fly very 

g reen shrub bearing clusters of small white possess it. slowly during the day. They will become 

owers. Skimmia Fortttnei and S. Japonica are chrysalides among the fallen leaves under the 

Pikris (Andromeda) floribunda is a small evorgreen shrubs, bearing spikes of scented bushes, or somotimes they spin a low threads 

evergreen shrub from the United States, grow- white flowers followed by scarlet berries. round a leaf or two, which they attach to the 

ing to a height of 5 feet, and bearing spreading Further notes mil bt (/iivn in a subatijnent uau*. bush so that they do not fall with the others, 


ing to a height of f>foet, and bearing spreading 
racemes of white flowers in abundance. 
P. japonica has pendulous racemes. P. formosa 
is a noble shrub, hardy in the warmer districts, 
growing to a height of 20 feet, and bearing 


GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 


round a leaf or two, which they attach to the 
bush so that they do not fall with the others, 
aud in this shelter undergo their transforma¬ 
tions. These leaves should always be picked 
off and burnt. Those that have fallen should 


growing to a height of 20 feet, and bearing In8e0t lQ gaPden .-I *>w the entail ineert enclosed be collected and burnt as well as any rubbish 
branching clusters of white, Lily-of the- v alley- in match-box (aomeihin* like an earwig), having a fight that may be beneath or near the bushes. A 
like flowers. All do best in peaty soil. Leu- with a worm. It appeared able to cut the worm up good many of the caterpillars may be shaken 
cothoe axillaris often classed as anAndro- J? 1 ‘ttotaScTSd JJr lTtajSSS ta £S ° ff - w f h ? B they can easily be killed. Spraying 

meda, is a pretty spreading bu9h with white garden 7—Mano*itk. the foliage with paraffin emulsion is very 

flowers. [I am 80rry to 8 ay that when the box reached useful, this both killing the caterpillars and 

Piptantuus NEPALEN3IS (Evergreen Labur- me the insect was not in it. There wore only rendering the leaves distasteful to them.— 
num).—This is hardy in the southern counties, the remains of the worm, but from your des- G. S. S.] 

and further north may be grown with protec- cription the insect was evidently one of the Ants destroying Peaches —I shall be very glad 
tion. It bears yellow, Laburnum-liko flowers ground beetles (Carabidie), or one of the - rove ” h^hou™ Vartan “o^T^of 

and IS about S feet in height. or “ cocktail beetles (StaphylinidtC). Though the Peaches I have now are hollow right through, and 

Pittosportm tobira. — A Japanese evergreen these beetles are very dissimilar in appearance, frequently when opened for eating there are two driven 
growing to a height of 10 feet, and bearing in their grubs are so much alike in many ways or more ants inside the atone. The house swarms with 
the spring clusters of fragrant white flowers. that without seeing them it is impossible to Sfy “Vink°th?it?into * be fralt^Sile% e i 
Prunes.— This genus now includes, as well say to which kind they belonged. Both kinds very young, or when the fruit is nearly ripef—Lux. 
as the Plums, Almonds, Peaches, Apricob9, of grub 9 are far from injurious in gardens, as [Ants are very troublesome when they take 
Cherries, Bird Cherries, and the Laurel and they are entirely carnivorous, and should never up their abode in a Peach-house, and are often 
Portugal Laurel, and out ot these there are bo molested.—G. S. S.] difficult to eradicate. The best remedy we 

afforded a number of subjects of decorative Nitrate of soda and eel-worm.— With regard ever tried was to tie several thicknesses of 
value. Among these may be named P. Davidiana, to an article on “Eel-worm in Cucumbers,’’ that brown paper round the stem9 of the trees and to 
which flowers as early as January, and of appeared in Oardilviko a few weeks ago, I recollect, when smear the outer surface daily with treacle, 
which there are white and pink - flowered Jj£ y ; SfaesSe/ 0 to The ants in passing up and down are caught 

forms; P. nana, a dwarf Almond, flesh-pink, apply it to my Cucumber?, which are about is inches by the treacle, and hv steady perseverance 
growing only 3 feet in height ; P. triloba fl.-pi., hut lacking experience should be glad to know they can eventually bo extirpated in this 

U double flovvorod variety of the Apricot, very ^lioV.r.'M'andii',” »L,kT- simple manner. Another way is to lind their 

beautiful; P. cerasifera atropurpuroa, better t. It. haunts and to pour boiling water mto the same, 

know*u as P. Pissardi, with bronzed foliage and [Nitrate of soda promotes vigorous growth, while a bone w ith a small portion of meat left on 


growing only 3 feet in height; P. triloba fl.-pi., high, but lacking experience should be glad to know they can eventually bo extirpated in this 
a double flowered variety of tlm Apricot, very to‘£w |[on ih.'b^.iVi'," 'wLl kT- simple manner. Another way is to lind their 

beautiful; P. cerasifera atropurpuroa, better t. It. haunts and to pour boiling water into the same, 

know'll as P. Pissardi, with bronzed foliage and [Nitrate of soda promotes vigorous growth, while a bone with a small portion of meat left on 
white flowers ; P. divaricata, a cloud of white and anything which enables the plant to grow' it will attract great numbers of the insects if 
in March; P. pseudo-cerasus, in its varieties, rapidly will be helpful against the attacks of laid in their runs. This should be immersed in 
Watereri, with double, flesh coloured flowers, insect pests. To this extent, therefore, it may boiling w'ater, whenever it is seen covered 
and J. H. Veitch, with deep rose blooms; be admitted that nitrate of soda is “ good ” as with ants, and can be used again and again. 
P. serrulata, an excellent lawm tree, with loose a preventive of injury from eel worms. Sprinkle There are also remedies sold by horticultural 


clusters of large white flowers ; P. Mahaleb 
pendula, which, when in bloom, is a very 


a little around the roots and water it in.] 


sundriesmen, but we have no experience of 


cataract of white; while the Bird Cherry big lobworms, can you give me any cure for them, as ray always found to be effectual. It is impossible 
(P. Padus) is a handsome tree. But the ten gardener complaina ihat he cannot rear •eedling plants of f or the ants to gain ingress to the fruits while 

•ilronrlxr monfinnpii nrfl hnf\ n. Faw nf Mia miinv Cabbage, etc ? HENRY DENIS DE > ITOE. f.lw* fmifra nrA rnnnor nrwl it ia nnlv whnn tHrt 


Worms In garden.— My garden is infested with the them, as the first named remedy we have 


cure for them, aa my always found to be effectual. It is imrwssible 


already mentioned aro but a few of the many , , , 

ornamental species and varieties this group [, The . v '' or “ s ma y be destroyed by soaking the p eac h©s approach maturity' and become sweet 
provides. 9 ° 1 ^ Wltb r 19 W1 , the that the ants oat their way in, sometimes near 

Pyrus floribunda is an exquisite spring- worms speedily to the surface, when they may the stalk, or at the side, and more often than 
flowering tree of the Apple tribe, attaining a bo o^sily collected. Worms are no doubt no t at the apex of the fruit. The fact of the 
height of 20 feet. Its buds are bright crimson, troublesome in seed-beds, but otherwise they atones of your Peaches being hollow points to 
the flowers, after they expand, changing to a are distinctly useful in gardens. The lime- r0 ot trouble, and the trees should be lifted next 
soft flesh pink. The common Crab(P. Malu 9 ), water must, of course, get into thoir burrows au t umn> which will cure them of the evil.] 
the Chinese Crab (P. spectabilis), and the to have any effect; or you can use for the same The crane-fly.— I would be obliged by any ir.forma- 
double variety of the American Crab (P. Coro- purpose 1 OZ. of corrosive sublimate dissolved tion concerning enclosed grubs, which have entirely eaten 

. . J ... „ . ' ill I no Ana nf wafer Pnn-ncii'a enh imofa id o --fl.M * Lf ., .... . 


the fruits are young, and it is only when the 


I^s^he^raent^ntroducMon^V’Scheklwkeri.’ ? mosfdeadly poison, and care must be taken [The insects you enclosed are theRrubs of the 
_ . , . *T in handling it in consequence.—G. S. S.l ‘ Daddv-long-legs or “ Crane-flv, frequently 

evergreen^slirub^ 1 °bearing' * white fragrant Wire worms in soil. -I shall esteem it a favour known as “leatW-jackets^on account of the 
evergreen snrub, bearing wmte, iragranc if wH1 inform me wha v the enc | 08H i aret an< j jf j t toughness of their skins. This peculiarity and 

flowers m dusters during the early summer. It is likely they damage Carnations, a* the plant sent is? wonderful vitality render them a verv difficult 
wiU attain a height of 8 feet, but is rare in AUo how tod«uoy thmT-JoiiK w. to deaI wjth . Thev mav be frozen so 

gardens, though beautiful and practically [The insects you sent.are wiroworms one of Urf as to bo quite brittle, bit if gradually 
hardy, and large specimens are but seldom the most destructive pests to Carnations. thawed wm as it were, come to life agaiii, 
s ®i n - , .... , Trapping them with baits formed of slices of and show n0 of jnj They will 

Rhododendron. -A genus including a great Mangold. Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes or pieces revive after imme 6 re i on in wate r for 58 hours, 
number of handsome species and varieties of oil cake, buried just below the surface of the and mav be kept aHve in moi9t earth for 
many of them hardy, which space does not soil, is the best way of destroying them, three wieks without food. Hoeing the crop 
permit of particularising. Insecticide* are o f little or no use. The skins u useful n9 jt kil , g a certain n “ mber ^ 

Rhodora canadensis. - An Azalea like, of these pests are so haid and tough that ex 0ther8 to the birds , varioua Uinds o{ 
deciduous dwarf shrub, bearing scented ordinary insecticides have no effect on them.- wh b ich are very partial to them when thev 


lowering trees, 
Scheideckeri. 


in 40 gallons of water. Corrosive sublimate is an 8-acre field of Oau?-M. A. M 


a most deadly poison, and care must be taken 


Rapiuolep.s japonica (ovata).—A Japanese in '“ andlin e 11 in , consequence -G. S. S.] 
k OUP ; n „ f '„ rQn e Wire worms in soil.— I shall esteem it a 


evergreen shrub, bearing white, fragrant 


purplish flowers in the early spring. 
Rhodotypos kerrioides. —A Japanese deci 


G. S. S.] 


can get at them, particularly rooks, starlings, 


duous shrub, growing to a height of 15 feet, question 


Worms in soil.-Thanks for your answer to my an( * game-birds. A dressing of guano H cwt., 
legtion rr “eel-worma. 1 am now sending vou some I , ■ •, , _. ___,_ u . ° . _~ _. 


and bearine" Drettv white flowers ° inches in soil and a plant for you to see, and ahall b« much obliged superphosphate 1 cwt., and 

ana bearing pret-cy wnite now era incites in if you w m tell me what the worms are which are doing the 2 cwt. of salt ;per acre has been found very 


diameter. 

Rhus Cotin us (Venetian Sumach).—A very 


damage, and how I can destroy them ?—S. H. L. effective in bringing the crop round. The 

[The worms attacking your plants are not land should be well drained, and weeds kept 
eel-worms, but they belong to a family which down, particularly by the hedges and corners 


striking shrub when bearing its large, feathery eel-worms, but they belong to a family which down, particularly by the hedges and corners 
panicles of purplish inflorescence in the are nearly related to the earth worms, known of the nelds.—G. S. S.] 

autumn. as the Enchytracidae. I am not aware that Grubs and insects destroying 

Ribes (FloweringCurrant).—R. sanguineum, they have any English name. Thoroughly Strawberry plants.— Get three or four 
with rod flowor^, is the cornrnonosfc of those sodking tho soil in which they ftro with 1 i roc - tiQns, 011 close tho ground (digging it over first) 
and forms a large bush 12 feet or more io water would kill them, and no doubt the birds with’wire netting or fish net, put a shelter for 
height. Ib has also a white variety. R. would find them if the soil were broken up the fowls underneath, and do not forget to give 
aureum, with yellow flowers, is an equally so that they could get at them.—G. S. S.] them a good supply of water. Reward them 


strong grower, but is not so widely distributed. 
Both are natives of North America. R. spe- 
ciosum, from California, with drooping, bright 


. n • L i i. c l v. me tnnr riiiiuc i rvc are nicy in tueir uuruiani 

crimson flowers, is tne handsomest ol the race stale? What is the best means to apply to eradicate them? 
and is perfectly hardy in the south, where ib —W. P. 

grows to a height of 5 feet. [The caterpillars destroying the foliage of 

Robinia hispida (Rose Acacia) 


The Magpie - moth (Abraxus Rroasulariata).— with a handful of corn each morning. They 
Enclosed please find caterpillars which are found devour- wi ii rmif . nuf . pvflrv L ncr oi no . ftnf i wo ;r m i n tho 
ing my Euonymus-trees. Would you please kindly B ive W ,* rou t out e\eiy bug, slug, and worm in tbe 
me their name ? At what season are they in their dormant plot, and you Will not want to wait Six months 
ate ? What is the best means to apply to eradicate them ? before U9ing the land. The manure they leave 
w - D - will also be excellent for your Strawberries.— 

[The caterpillars destroying the foliage of J. L., East SuJTo/L 


[The caterpillars destroying the foliage of 
A small, your Euonymus are those of the Magpie or 


deciduous tree or shrub from North America, Gooseberry-moth (Abraxus grossulariata), a Request to readers Of “Garden- 
bearing large, showy bloom-clusters of a bright very common insect. The moth measures ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trade, 
rose-pink. Its branches aro very brittle. about an inch and a half, or three-quarters, will kindly remember that we are always very 

RuBUSDELiciosu3(R,ockyMountainBramble). across the wings, which are white, spotted glad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
—A beautiful flowering 9hrub bearing large tolerably thickly with large, blackish spots, flowers to illustrate, if they will kindly send 
white flowers lik^nsingle profusion The moths may often be seen flying, or, 5 them Ur our office in as good ti state as possible. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PEPEROMIAS. 

Thk Peperomias form a very pretty class of 
stove plants, most of them being of low growth 
and of a rather succulent nature, while in the 
case of the majority of them the leaves aro 
marbled, mottled, or variegated in some 
manner. Being for the greater part shallow- 
rooting subjects, they do not require a great 
depth of soil, hence the creeping kinds are 
often grown in suspended baskets, while even 
in the case of the compact forms, pans rather 
than pots are most suitable for their successful 
culture. One of the largest members of the 
genus is that herein illustrated—P. arifolia 
variegata, known also as P. argyrea and P. 
S&ndersi. How handsome it is when well 
grown may be herewith seen, while small 


Pkpkromia marmorata.— Forms a compact 
tuft of ovate leaves, in colour green, maroled 
and mottled with white. 

Pkpkromia metallic a. —This forms quite a 
stout stem that reaches a height of a foot and 
branches freely. The leaves are about 
1A inches in length, and of a dark bronzy-green 
tint. 

Pkpkromia reseileflora. — Remarkable 
from the fact that the heads of white flowers, 
somewhat suggestive of the Mignonette, form 
the most important feature of this species. 
The leaves are somewhat roundish and dark 
olive green in colour. T. 

BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

The gardening public delights in beautiful 
Hydrangeas with coombs of really blue 
flowers, and tho resources of the nurserymen 
are taxed each yoar to the utmost to satisfy 
the domand. In countries whero the soil is 


flower-heads take an uniform indigo-blue 
colour. It is strange, but a fact, that if tho 
soil used for plunging the pots, arranged on 
planks for summer culture and convenience in 
watering, happons not to be this particular 
soil, and a singlo rootlet escaping from tho 
pot reaches it, this causes the inflorescences 
to taken, rosy colour. I had been struck with 
this singularity, and thought that the presence 
of lime in the soil sufficiently accounted for 
this change in colour ; but, as I wanted to bo 
sure I asked M. Louis A. Leroy, president of 
the Horticultural Society of Angers, to give 
me a little of this soil for analysis, which he 
willingly did, accompanying ft with certain 
information from his own observations, as also 
those of his friends. In t his way I got to know 
that tho first experiments made with the St. 
Nicholas earth had not been conclusive, and it 
had been only after long and repeated trials 
that it was necessary to do the following 
things :— 



specimens in 4 inch pots aro, like the little granitic, schistic, ferruginous in all what wore 
Ualadium argyrites, extremely useful as an formerly known as “primitive*’ soils, but 
edging to groups of larger subjects. Most of | which it would he more correct to call crystal- 


Peperoniia arifolia variegata. 


the species are natives oi trie tropics oi me 
New World, and occurring naturally, as they 
do, in tho forests, a shady position is necessary 
to their well-doing. The mo9t of them can be 
readily increased by division, while in the case 
of the more erect kinds cuttings root quickly. 
A compost made up of two-thirds good fibrous 
peat to one-third loam, and a liberal sprinkling 
of sand, will suit them well, or equal parts of 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand will form 
just as effective a mixture. 

Tho genus Peperomiais a very extensive one, 
some 4<>0 species or so being known, but very 
few are in cultivation. A selection of the best 
would, in addition to that herein illustrated, 
include 

Pf.pf.romia brbyipes. —A creeping plant, 
.suitable for hanging-baskets, the slender stems 
being clothed with little roundish leaves 
marked with ,brown and green. It is also 
known as P. prostata. 

Pkpkromia clusi.kfolia.— One of the largest 
growing of the genus, forming, as it does, a 
stout branching stem furnished with fleshy 
ovate leaves 5 inches or G inches long. 

Pkpkromia maculosa. — Small succulent 
leaves of a bright shining -green colour!with 
the leaf-stalks spotted. Q X l C 


line, such soil as abounds in Limousin, Brit¬ 
tany’, or in the Norman peninsula, these 
magnificont plants claim attention. In most 
cases, however, they mingle with other Hy¬ 
drangeas, rose, violet, bluish ; and it is not 
possible exactly to fix tho conditions in which 
they can bo had of a uniform blue colour. 
Though so much has been written and said 
about the most certain means to obtain the 
blue hue dosirod, the problem would still bo 
unsolved but for an occurrence some years ago 
that was put to practical profit. Near to 
Angers thero is a lake known as tho Etang 
Saint-Nicholas, where the soil, composed of 
flint, silex, and sand, is covered with a deep 
layer of mould formod of decomposed vegeta¬ 
tion, which the gardeners of the district pur¬ 
chase from the proprietors of the soil for a 
high prico and make use of or sell as “ soil for 
' blue Hydrangeas.” It is a mixture of flint, 
roots, half decomposed loaves, and is beaten 
up and pounded and then riddled for use. The 
result i9 a mould of a peculiar brown colour, 
greasy to the touch, porous, and imbibing 
water with difficulty. Used in the pot-culture 
of Hydrangeas, the plants show vigorous 
growth, the leaves assume an intensely green 
colour, the stems are almost black, and the 


(1) Wash all roots of Hydrangeas to be 
potted in the special soil. 

(2) Continue this pot cultivation for a year, 

taking care to plunge tho pots 
in like soil of sufficient depth 
to accommodato the roots as 
thoy escape from tho pots. Tho 
least contact of a root with 
common soil will cause the 
blue colour of the plant to 
change to a dull purple. 

If instead of growing tho 
plants in pots plunged as 
above, thoy are merely grown 
in pots in tho greenhouse or 
sheltered place, the flowers will 
be blue in the first year, but 
more palo, and the second 
blooms will bo les9 striking 
still. It is, therefore, of advan¬ 
tage to grow the plants in pots 
plunged in a bed of like soil. 
This bed ought not to bo less 
than between 8 inches and 9 in¬ 
ches deep, it should be re 
nowed every year, and it will 
not last more than four years. 
This makes the cultivation 
somewhat costly for those who 
practise it, and the profit of 
two to three guineas the hun¬ 
dred on plants that have been 
under treatment for two or 
three years cannot be called 
excessive. 

The use of this soil for many 
other striped - leaved plants 
turns them a uniform green. 
After several months of the 
same treatment all evergreen 
shrubs, and especially Camel¬ 
lias, acquire an intensely green 
colour. The soil of Angers and 
its environs is chiefly composed 
of slate schist, with a good deal 
of iron. Hydrangeas in a nor¬ 
thern exposure and occupying 
a place under the gutter of a 
slate roof frequently take on a blue colour. 

The following is the result of an analysis of 
tho soil for blue Hydrangeas made by M. 
Emile Aubin, of the Society des Agriculteurs 
de France. The mixture contained 70 per 
cent, of fine earth :— 

PlIVSICO ( II EMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Flint. 

.. 24-00 

Silicious sand 

.. ei-so 

Clay. 

.. 2 1 ti 

Lime. 

.. 009 

Organic matter 

.. 7-55 

Humus. 

.. 0 91 

Water. 

.. 3-49 


100 00 

Chemical ana 

LYSI3. 

Nitrogen 

.. 0-4103 

Phosphoric acid 

.. OlltiS 

Lime. 

.. 0-0504 

Magnesia 

.. 0 2000 

Potash 

.. 0 0850 

Soda. 

. .. 0 0043 

Oxyde of iron 

.. .3 "4100 

Sulphuric acid 

. .. 0 lfco7 


The soil, it will be seen, is essentially 
silicious, very rich in organic matter and in 
I humus, well provkietf with 'nitrogen and phos- 
phoric aeid, bu* excessively poor in lime r.nd 
I |iotash. The resilt of the analysis 1 sho\isTint 
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the blue Hydrangea hates a lime soil. The 
presence or absence of lime in the tissues of 
the plant remains to be proved by experiment. 
With this object in view M. Leroy has under¬ 
taken the forcing of red and blue Hydrangeas, 
whilst taking care that the water used for 
watering the plants shall contain no appre¬ 
ciable quantity of lime to confuse the calcula¬ 
tions, and so far as the experiment has gone, 
the following provisional conclusions may, I 
think, be fairly drawn : — 

(1) If it is proved that the presence of iron 
in the soil is not the sole cause of the Hydran¬ 
geas turning blue, but that it must be supple¬ 
mented by the total exclusion of lime in any 
form, it will be necessary to take measures to 
eliminate this element beforehand. 

(2) The composition of cyanogenous soil 
being known by analysis, it is possible to 
modify or complete different soils, notably in 
the case of peat soils, which are highly 
silicious. 

(3) So that in the event of the soil belonging 
to tho St. Nicholas pool becoming exhausted, 
it will be possible to make soil of the same 
nature by following the formula of which we 
possess the elements. The result will be to 
make the production of blue Hydrangeas easy, 
to the great profit of amateurs and the trade 
alike. 

(4) The consequences of the discovery of this 
certain formula may turn out favourably for 
the cultivation of other species of plants. 

Ed. Andre, Le Rtvue Horticole. 


- M. Morel, writing in a later issue of 

the Revue Horticole on tho above, says—“ In a 
clump of H. Hortensia fronting a summer¬ 
house which is erected on a foundation of 
masonry, tho plants in contact with the 
building bear red and violet flowers mingled, 
whilst those on the opposite edge and in the 
centre have flowers of the indigo shade so much 
admired by amateurs.” 

Writing to M. Andre from Limousin, 
M. Gerardin, who grows the handsome blue 
H. Hortensia a la Jonchhr , says—“ You state 
at the commencement of your article that the 
granitic soils of Brittany and Limousin will 
produce this blue colour. You are quite right. 
My belief, however, is that in Brittany and 
Limousin this property is confined to certain 
soils, or rather to one soil—that is to say, the 
peat soil of our mountains, which is formed of 
decomposed Bracken, Gorse, and Heath, etc , 
and is entirely free from lime. I do not think 
that iron has much influence on colour. I gave 
to a friend some plants raised from cuttings of 
blue Hydrangeas. He planted thorn behind 
his house under tho gutters of a slate roof in a 
soil so impregnated with iron that it was quite 
red. This, however, does not prevent the 

? lants from bearing only rose-coloured flowers. 

am not a chemist and cannot tell you tho 
exact elements of our peat soil. I know that 
it does not contain lime, or contains it in an 
infinitesimal quantity only. It will not grow 
Clover. It may possibly contain potash, as its 
base is formed entirely of decomposed granite, 
but it does contain acid elements in consider¬ 
able quantity, as is proved by the rapid 
decomposition of natural phosphates when 
spread over it.” 

M. Bouret, of Nice, also writes as follow — 
“ Ten years ago I planted a hedge of H. Hor¬ 
tensia at the foot of the north front of the 


Chateau d’Asson (Voudt$e), in a granitic, argilo- 
siliceou** soil, therefore containing very little 
lime and phosphoric acid. In ordering my 
plants I insisted on having only such as bore 
rose-coloured flowers. Wanting manure I gave 
them gome. The plants are now magnificent, 
with broad leaves of a dark green. But with 
the first appearance of the flowers there was a 
disagreeable surprise ; there were plants which 
bore only blue flowers, and others with only 
rose - coloured flowers; others, again, had 
mingled blue and rose-coloured blooms, or 
variegated blooms. I blamed the seller of 
the plants, who asserted that he knew by 
the evidence of his own eyes that the 
plants only bore rose-coloured flowers. My 
curiosity being aroused, I caused the soil 
13 be dug over, and I found mixed with the 
eirth a quantity of slate off the roof. But why 
b^th red and blue fljwers? The thing was 
explained when it was discovered that although 
the centre of the J^tmding was^rpohad with 


Digitized by 


t was uncovered that altt 
he /juddjHg vus-.rpqf^d 


(Angers) slate, the two flanking pairlions were 
tiles. Where there were slates the flowers 
were blue, in other places they were rose 
colour. As for the two colours growing on the 
same plant, the explanation is. that if a root 
came into contact with a slate, the correspond¬ 
ing branch bore blue flowers; otherwise it 
produced rosy flowers. 1 had put in other 
plants some *20 inches away in soil free from 
slate, all of which have borne rosy blooms. 
Some cuttings also, which I took from blue 
flowered branches, have borne ro9y blooms in 
this soil. On asking old gardeuers of the 
locality whether they were able to obtain 
blue flowers at all, the reply was, ‘ Yes, if we 

K mnd up slate and mix it well with the soil. 5 

oes this mean that one should get the same 
result from another non-granitic soil, or from 
soil mixed with slate other than Angers slats, 
for instance, slate of the Meuse Valley, which 
is violet in colour ? That is another question.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tropraolum Ball of Plre. — In Gardening, 
May 2:ird, p. 144, mention waa made of the eveiyivtn, 
ever-blooming Tropu-oltim Ball of Fire. For yearn I have 
been trying to grow it to b'oom in winter in a house that 
id warm enough to keep out front. I now feel «ure that 
I must have got the common annual, as the plants 
always die clown before the winter sets in. Will you 
kindly let me know- where I could sret plants or cuttings 
of the evergreen kind, such as "W." wrote about, and 
the best way to grow it?— M. F.. C. 

[No doubt you could obtain plants of this 
from any grower of soft-wooded plants. Tho 
stock is generally kept up by cuttings, as it is 
a vory shy seeder. The best way to have it in 
bloom through winter and spring is to either 
obtain plants or cuttings, which should be 
struck oarly in July. When ready pot into 
4-inch pots, growing them on in an airy frame 
or pit till the middle of September, when they 
should bo potted into their blooming pots, still 
growing on in airy greenhouse. Before winter 
sets in these should be placed where they can 
be trained under the roof of a warm green¬ 
house. Hero they will quickly come into 
bloom, continuing through winter and spring 
if treated as described by “ W.,” p. 141. i 
have grown Ball of Fire and kindred kinds, 
such as ignea, Townshendi, etc., in years gone 
past, but never found them die down, and by 
treating as above described they bloomed pro¬ 
fusely through winter and spring. Many years 
ago I knew a private garden in' Norfolk where 
this kind was used to cover the back wall of a 
warm greenhouse many feet high and wide, 
and it grew and flowered freely in such a 
position.—C.] 

Retarding Begonias.—I will he extremely oMiged 
if you can kindly inform me means of delay in/ the bloom- 
irur of B ‘gonlas until about the third week in .September ? 
—Mr/. 

[If the question refers to Begonias of the 
tuberous section wo fear that whatever means 
you employ will be unsuccessful, as they are at 
that time naturally going to rest. If Gloire de 
Lorraino or any of the fibrous-rooted section is 
intended, they will grow through the summer, 
and if any flowers expand earlier than needed 
they can be picked off. Lastly, there are 
several hybrids of B. socotrana, but, as a rule, 
they do not flower till November.] 

Heating greenhouse (J.)— The No. 1 
Stourbridge will do perfectly well, and 3 inch 
pipes will be ample for your needs. By adopt¬ 
ing the^e latter you will gain somewhat over 
the registered heating power in 4-inch pipes. 
Tne house is so narrow, however, that if well 
set there will be abundanco of heat without 
undue firing. One of the chief principles in 
heating is that all the pipes are well exposed to 
the work in hand in such a way that no radi¬ 
ating power or surface will be lost. We pre¬ 
sume by your fixing the boiler in the wall 
opposite to greenhouse you have a brick chim¬ 
ney there into which tho smoke shaft could be 
divorted. If this is so, you will thus obtain a 
great current of draught, and care must be 
taken in using the damper. Beyond this, see 
that you have a slight rise in all your pipes 
from the start to the highest point. If on 
entering the house your possible rise is likely 
to be limited, the boiler must be kept down 
sufficiently low at starting point to admit of a 
swan-neck connection being inserted in flow 
and return to lead off. By these moans the 
rise inside can bo greatly modified, and at no 
time will it need be greater than a quarter 


of an inch in each 9-feot length of piping. At 
tho highest point an open vent-pipe should l>e 
inserted in the flow-pipe, and if carried up the 
rafter of greenhouse, say 4 feet higher than 
tho highest point of pipe, no inconvenience 
will ensue. 

Vitis hoteropliylla variegata. — 

Treated as a plant for the cool greenhouse this 
is extremely pretty just now’, as the branches, 
which have all the winter been leafless, are, at 
the present time, furnished with their freshly 
expanded foliage, which is marked in various 
wa^s, usually white on a green ground, and 
often suffused with pink. The purplish tint of 
the young bark is also a notable feature. 
Though a member of the Vine family, the leaves 
of this are very much smaller than those of the 
common Grape and nearly allied kinds. It is 
also much less vigorous, and plants in pots 
5 inches or fi inches in diameter, and secured 
to a single stick, will branch out and form 
pleading little specimens. It is in this w’ay 
that they are most useful for greenhouse 
decoration in general.—X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Kindly tell me the names of some < "arysanthemunn 
(earh-flowering) suitable for the third week in September? 
—Mu/.. 

[There are many really good early-ftow’oting 
Chrysanthemums which come into bloom 
during September. You do not sa 3 ’ what 
colours you prefer, nor whether you wish the 
selection confined to tho Japanese flow’ers or 
not. The under-mentioned varieties are recom¬ 
mended, an<l they embrace both Japanese and 
Pompon kinds. 

Japanese. 

Horace Martin. —A beautiful, free-flower¬ 
ing, rich golden - yellow. Splendid bushy 
habit. Flowering August till October. 

Ralph Curtis. Pleasing creamy-white 
flower, with a shade of pale salmon at the base 
of the florets. The flowers gradually pass to a 
beautiful creamy-white. 

Mmf.. Marie Masse.— An invaluable plant, 
and the parent of the two sorts already men¬ 
tioned. Colour, bright lilac-mauve. August 
to October. 

Crimson Marie Masse.— This is not a 
crimson flower, but a rich shade of chestnut- 
bronze. It is the most striking of the four 
sorts so far described, and should be in every 
collection. It is a profuse and continuous 
bloomer. 

Chas. Jolly. Of a rosy-pink colour, this is 
a good September-flowering kind, and attain** 
to a height of 3 feet. 

Doris Pf.to. A pure white kind, and usually 
in good form during the Utter part of Sep¬ 
tember. Height about 2 feet. 

Chateau St. Victor.- This is a very bright 
and pleasing amaranth, and without doubt the 
best of its kind for early work. The plant is 
free flowering, and about 3 feet in height. 

Mychktt Pink.— A plant developing freely 
beautiful blooms of a soft salmon pink colour. 
In flow’cr during late August and September. 
Height 2 feet. 

Pompons. 

Alice Butcher. —Colour red, shaded orange, 
late September. Hoight 2^ feet. 

Mmf. Ed. Lefort. —This forms a dense head 
of pretty blooms. Colour rich orange and 
amber. September ; 2 feet. 

White Lady.— This has pleasing blush-pink 
blossom*. Habit compact and branching, 
height 1 h feet. August and September. 

Piercy’s Seedling. — A relianle sort, and a 
free and continuous bloomer. Colour bronze 
and yellow, habit compact and bushy. In 
flower from August till October. Height about 
2 feet. 

In this selection there are twelve sorts, 
and each of those included may be relied on to 
give good results. Trocure plants as early as 
possible, and plant them outdoors in a nice 
open and sunny position. Plant firmly, giving 
each one at least 2 feet of space between it and 
its neighbour. Do not pinch the growths, 
neither disbud■ tho plants when the buds are 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CLEMATIS AS A GARDEN 
FLOWER. 

Tun Clematis occupies at the present day a 
very important placo in our gardens, for somo 
or other of t.lio numerous species and varieties 
may be put to various uses. Clematises form, 


as a natural climber displays its true grace and 
elegance only when treated as such. A great 
stimulus was given to tho culture of the 
Clematis by the advent in the early 60’s of 
Clematis .Tackmani, whose beautiful rich purple 
blossoms, combined with tho freedom in which 
they are borne, caused it soon to becomo a 
universal favourite, a position it still holds, for 
greater quantities of this are sold by nursery- 


RfeOPAfiATtov of the Clematis has at ore 
i time or another given rise to a considerable 
amount of controversy, for the plants are 
I sometimes apt to die off in a sudden and 
mysterious manner, and this is usually regarded 
I as brought about by tho method of propaga- 
, lion, for in nurseries where theso plants are 
| increased in quantity lhey are nearly all 
grafted on to pieces of the roots of C. Vitalba 



- 


Clematis lanuginosa Heine Blanche. From a photograph by O. A. Champion in the Royal Gardens, Ke\v 


next to Roses, the most valuable class of hardy 
llowering climbers that we have ; then, some 
of the finer forms are equally desirable for a 
cool greenhouse, and, in the shape of small 
specimens, many of them have within the last 
two or three years become very popular for 
flowering under glass. Again, the members of 
the .Tackmani section are sometimes employed 
for bedding, the shoots jiberng _pegged_ tp the 
ground ; b|at this mode* 


ged tp the 


men than of any other variety of Clematis. The 
most decided break of lato yoars among the 
garden varieties has resulted from the inter¬ 
crossing of the North American Clematis 
coccinea with other forms. The best of these 
varieties would include Duchess of York, blush ; 
Countess of Onslow, violet-purple, with a scar¬ 
let band down each petal: Grace Darling, 
carmine rose ; Duchess of Albany, pink : and 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, bright crimson. The 


or C. Flammula. The stock plants to supply 
I the scions are taken into a gentle heat early 
I in the year, and tho shoots then produced are 
employed for grafting. After the operation 
they are potted at a sufficient depth to bury 
the point of union, and placed in a close caso 
on a gentle bottom heat. This treatment of a 
perfectly hardy subjeetl baUsfc' naturally exercise 
a weakening influence, and to this tho sudden 
i deaths 7 are’■often attributed. T-o remedy this, 
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layering has been recommended, and to the 
amateur this mode of increase has much to 
commend it, as no eases or appliances of any 
kind aro necessary, and the constitution of 
the plant is not weakened by being taken 
under glass, added to which it is, when 
struck, on its own roots. 

Apart from the garden varieties of Clematis, 
some of the original species aro very beautiful, 
particularly C. coccinea, C. Flammula, C. mon- 
tana, C. orientalis, C. paniculata, C. Vitalba, 
and C. vilicella. The garden varieties are 
divided into groups, but some of them are 
difficult to classify. The usually accepted 
arrangement is to put them under four heads : 

1.—Jac kmani : Flowers during summer and 
autumn on tho shoots of the saino year. 

2—Lanuginosa : An extonsivo class with 
particularly large flowers. To this the variety 
Reine Blanche, herowith figured, belongs. 

3. Florida : Characterised by the blooms 
being more or less double. 

4. —Patkns: Flowers in early summer from 

tho ripened wood. T. 


BUNCH PRIMROSES. 

Is* year number cf M\v Olh I read an i -tercstinjr article 
by ’.!, ( 'rook, Fortle Abbey, on “I'.nnch Primroses.” Pleise 
give me some particulars' of when I t-hould tow the seed, 
and when prick out? Also phould these plants be 
removed after they have stopped flowering? I find them 
so untidy and the leaves prow so hip as to he detrimental to 
any plants near them. When should they he separated ? 

—a. a 

[As to tho time to sow these, opinions 
differ, some sowing in early 7 autumn, 
others at the beginning of tho year. If you 
need large, strong plants for filling beds, etc., 
by tho autumn, and with the least trouble, 
then obtain seed as soon as ripo this autumn, 
sowing it at once (September is a good month) 
in shallow boxes or seed-pans, in light, sandy 
loam, watering down bofore sowing so as to 
have an even surface. Cover lightly with fino 
soil, placing in cold-frame (or out-of-doors if 
protected from severe storms), whero it will 
germinate quickly. When winter como? on 
put the pans in cold-pit, giving all the air pos¬ 
sible, oxcopt in sovere frost. At tho beginning 
of the year the seedlings should bo prickod off 
into shallow boxes or into a frame with a few 
inches of soil. More they will grow rapidly 
and by April bo strong plants, which should bo 
planted out on a somewhat shady position 
8 inches apart each way. Keep them moist 
should tho weather be dry. Daring summer 
tho only 7 thing they need is keeping free from 
weeds, and in very dry weather an occa¬ 
sional soaking of water, this helping to keep 
off the red-spider. A dry, sunny position and 
hot soil are very detrimental to all the Prim¬ 
rose family. Some recommend sowing in the 
open ground as soon as the seed is ripe, but 
this is not to be recoramondod. Seed may 
bo sown early in the year, putting tho seed- 
pans into a warm house or pit till the seedlings 
appearand allowing them to remain there till 
they are road}’ to go into the open ground. If 
w ell tended these will make strong plants by 
the autumn. 

When flowering is over, if the plants aro in 
positions needed for other things, or where the 
ripening foliago is an eyesore, then it is best 
to lift them whon the soil is moist, and if in¬ 
tended to divide them, this should bo dono now, 
planting them in a north aspect. If too 
sunny, branches of evergreens mav be put into 
the soil thinly to give partial shade. Keep 
them in a moist condition during tho summer 
and they will be fine by autumn. These 
divided planks do not give blooms so large as 
young seedlings. To havo thorn at their best 
it is advisable to sow seed every year. 1 


NOTES FROM AN IRISH GARDEN. 
Fr.o\\T.Rs look so well at this timo of the year 
that I am impatient to w*rito. Doronicum, 
long in bloom, still sends up its flowers, so 
pleasing to look at in tho open, or when cut 
mixed with others. Behind a tuft of it in one 
place is a group of Honesty (Lunaria biennis) 
in its flowering sta^o. One plant here is the 
result of crossing the white with the common 
coloured kind, and is an improvement upon 
the latter, being of a more satisfactory colour, 
larger, of better shape, and without the 
white lines in the “eye’’ of the coloured 
parent. Masses/JT&ho double Clltha are hero 
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in flower, their succulent, forked stems being 
weighted down with their golden blossoms. 
Though getting late, Aucmono nomorosa has 
abundance of its blossoms fresh enough yet, 
the site being cool. In another warmer place 
Muscari conicum(Heavenly blue),still sparingly 
in bloom, reminds me how r beautiful the Apen- 
nine Anemone appeared in its day, with Eryth- 
ronium giganteum quite overtopping it, this 
particular kind of giant Dog’s-tooth Violet 
having cream coloured blossoms and undulate 
Tulip-like leaves, moderately marbled. 

Special attention is given to some Orchids, 
and the earliest of these to flower aro up with 
fine spikes. Dielytra spectabilis, slightly killed 
by the frost, has developed a second growth 
of flowering branches, and is becoming beau¬ 
tiful. Globe flowers, yellow to deepest orange, 
aro beginning to bloom. Meconopsis cambnea 
is tho first of tho Poppies to open its yellow 
blossoms, at first having a slight droop The 
Alyssum saxatile looks well on a rockery or 
as an edging. The long growths of the double 
Arabia almost disqualify it for an edging plant, 
for which the shot ter growths of tho parent 
and the variegated plant adapt them, and their 
single, early-appearing blossoms aro pretty 
and welcome as over. Tho double has been 
in flower sinoo February 7 , its unopened flower- 
buds being tinged pink in the early portion of 
the year. An unchangeable pink double 
Arabia would be lovely 7 in the garden. The 
long, free growing stems are not the only 
feature of tho plant, its doublo flowers lengthen 
in their axils, producing a calyx-protected 
blossom again and again. In a tuft before 
me I can soo the fourth calyx in blossoms, 
the petals, etc., of three having fallen away. 
Daisies aro bright everywhere as marginal 
plants, but no edgiog plant at the present 
time is comparable with the pretty Myosotis, 
tho form of M. sylvatica which is the recipient 
of a host of names, its larger, more circular 
blossoms rendering it so pleasing and attrac¬ 
tive. M. sylvatica itself in variety—tho ty 7 pe— 
constitutes tho greatest show of any 7 smallor 
plant with moat tho present timo, masses of it 
being quite lovely 7 , just mixed in all the shades 
---blue, white, and rose. I cannot say that 
bees select tho pink, newly-opened blossoms 
first in their search for nectar, as some 
observers have asserted. Having watched 
them at work, both our wild species and hive 
kinds, I have noticed the reverse has often 
happened— i.c ., the bee going to tho blue flowers 
first. 

Myosotis sylvatica in variety fronting An- 
themis (KelwayV) and other later-blooming 
plants is pretty. Polyanthuses are sometimes 
utilised for mtrgins, and they are not done 
floweiing yet. Tulip3 are in flower, both 
species and ordinary garden kinds, though 
others aro only 7 in bud. Summer Scillas— 
blue, pink, and white—are in beauty. Fritil- 
laiias are also in flower ; some of the kinds aro 
not adapted for hardy culture. If the 
blossoms of some aro not handsome, they 
are, at all events, interesting because 
of their tessolated colours. A wasp will 
visit these fliwers, 1 have noticed, in 
preference to sweeter ones, just as they will 
go to Ivy*, Henbane, or Scrophularia in pre¬ 
ference to others. Wallflowers are still 
blooming, and t horo is now considerable variety 
among the quito hardy kinds, which is an 
advantage, as the German doublo sorts have 
somobimes to do battle to get through the 
winter. Pansies are boginning to be lovely 7 . 
Tufted Pansies are in some instances so 
already’. Snowdrop Anemone, which creeps 
greatly either in single or doublo kinds, is 
show’ing the white blossoms. Dark-leaved 
Ajuga has its blue blossoms opened in its erect 
spikes. The more sutnmer-flowering plants, 
as Geum and Centauroa, have commenced to 
bloom. Arcnaria montana, Mossy Saxifrages, 
white and crimson, are flowering with others. 
Leaves of plants sending up their stems are 
interesting or beautiful. Inula Hookeri has 
handsome cordate, doubly 7 serrate-stalked foli¬ 
ago, unlike the more Digitalis-like leaves of 
othors of the genus, as I. macrocephala. 
Echinops is showing its Thistle-like leaves, 
and the grey 7 , soft foliage of Verbascum olym- 
picum commands attention. I enclose you a 
leaf of a young Sycamore (Acer pseudo-plata- 
nus), scarlet, as I hope you will soe. Succulent 
plants on a wall aro now becoming nicely] 


coloured —if this be their character — the 
southern sun directly beaming upon them. 
Adonis vernalis, as ono of your correspondents 
remarked, takes it ill if removed, but 
transplanting must be dono sometimes, and 
my Adonis vernalis sufficiently shows its 
annoyance at being disturbed. 1 was planting 
hybrid Sweet Peas out of flower pots on the 
7th of the month when the cuckoo paid its first 
visit to here, flying over this garden, calling 
as it flew overhead. All birds are welcome 
here, as I would not injure any, though, of 
course, I would be happier if the smaller birds 
would feast los9 ou tho buds in their day and 
later the blossoms of the bush fruits. But we 
must prune sparingly and cope with them as 
best wo may—with threads, frightening, and 
washings. It is amusing to see the tits keek, 
as it were, at the buds. 

Bel/ayhi/, If*th J/ay, 1Ho3. L. R. K. 


MULCHING SWEET PEAS. 

Watering, feeding, and removing spent blos¬ 
soms are generally considered to be tho most 
satisfactory means of maintaining the display. 
Labour, in so far as watering is concerned, 
may he saved by’ a good mulch placed around 
tho clumps, or along the sides of the rows. 
Slightly loosen tho soil round about the plants 
before mulching. Tho ground should then be 
hoed round to form a kind of basin, as when 
watering is done the water will then be con¬ 
centrated on the rooks, instead of being dis¬ 
tributed over the ground surrounding the 
planks. Well decayed manure should be used 
for mulching, as this not only keeps tho roots 
of the plants cool, but also provides much 
needed food. Horse - droppings frequently 
turned over, and prepared as for a Mushroom- 
bed, with tho addition of a small quantity of 
loam and a dusting of soot, may well take 
the place of the well - rotted manure pre¬ 
viously 7 referred to. My plants havo been 
treated to a very 7 liberal mulching with the 
latter material, and already appear to have 
benefited considerably 7 . I expect to keep the 
Sweet Peas growing until they attain a height 
of quite 0 feet. Tne warmer weather experi¬ 
enced during tho Whitsun Holidays gave a 
great impetus to tho growth of the plants, and 
it is only reisonable to assume that when the 
cold easterly and north-easterly winds have 
again left us, and more balmy weather is 
experienced, their growth will be rapid. For 
this reason it is important that everything 
should he done to assist them, and by these 
means, also, anticipate the strain which will be 
put upon the plants wheq the normal June 
weather comes. The ground between tho 
clumps of plants should be lightly’ forked over. 
The sime rule also applies to plants in rows. 

D. B. C. 


Tufted Pansies-wliat the plants 
need at this season.— Tho bright and 
genial weather during tho generally recognised 
spring season has been much needed by these 
plants. The more robust and early sorts have 
come through the ordeal fairly well, having 
bloomed freely, although perhaps not so freely 
this season as usual. I have several sorts 
which so far have failed to display a single 
blossom, and this is a unique experience. 
When the weather has permitted I have kept 
the hoe going between the plants, and this has 
been very beneficial to them. The recent 
heavy and continuous rains have so soddened 
the soil that it has been out of the question to 
et among the plants iu the larger beds and 
orders. By the aid of planks, however, I was 
able to apply a dressing of artificial manure 
around and between the rows of plants, and 
this has been carried down to their roots. 
Spent blossoms are removed systematically, 
and in this way the health of the plants is 
maintained, and beautiful tufts of growth 
developed in consequence. Should the weather 
continue very wet, as in tho past, I shall 
mulch around the plants with some well-rotted 
horse-manure, first putting this through a 
coarse sieve. By adopting this method of early 
mulching the blossoms are not bespattered 
with mud and dirt in wet weather, but instead 
are developed quite clean, the mulching 
material also providing much needed plant food 
I.atecin the seasopi-^^. Byjp> 
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THE MEADOW SAXIFRAGE (SAXIFRAGA 
GRANULATA). 

This is a lowland plant, with sevoral small, 
;caiy bulbs in a crown at the root, and common 


1 moist, on the whole, and my plants attained a fine tree of Paul’s double scarlet Hawthorn, 

I height of 9 feet before the flowering period was next to this an unusually fine yellow Broom, 
oveV. I also found that so long as tbo plants grown from seed from Scotland, in front of the 
could be kept growing they maintained their Broom the purplo Barberry (Berberis vulgaris 
! floral display. Tho blossoms wero gathered atro-purpuren); then the Silver Maple (Acer 

Negundo), and next to that the elegant brown 
.lapancso Maple (Acer palmatum atro-pur- 
purcum), and beyond that tho bright golden 
shrub, Diplopappus chrysophyllns. In front 
of these is a Tree-Piuony, the large rose-pink 
blooms of which are over, but the glaucous 
leaves remain, and the Elephant Saxifrage 
I (Megasea crassifolia), which afforded a mass of 
bright pink blooms earlier in the season. The 
border is finished by an edging of white Thrift, 
and on the other side of the path tho quiet, 
green stretch of the croquet lawn enhances tho 
beauty of the mass of colour.— Fircroft. 


The Double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxiiraga granulata fl.-pl.). 


in meadows and on banks in England. It 
bears numerous white flowers, each about three- 
quarters of an inch across. The double form 
(here figured) is often seen in cottage gardens, 
and seems to be getting common, as we have 
had it frequently of late for name. It is very 
useful in the spring garden as a border plant, 
or on rougher parts of rockwork. 

SWEET PEAS-STAKING THE PLANTS. 

As a rule, in gardens where Sweet Peas are 
grown in a rough and ready style, the seeds 
are sown thickly in a narrow drill, and when 
the seedlings are well above the soil, their 
troubles immediately begin. So crowded are 
the seedlings that in their struggles for greater 
freedom, both in root run and in their growth 
above ground, their display is generally brought 
to a premature conclusion. For these same 
rows of Sweet Peas, sticks rarely more than 
3 feet high are inserted for their support, and 
the crowded growths quickly use up all the 
available spriggy stakes, this also assisting to 
cause deterioration and premature failure. 
Rather than this should follow, it would be 
well to thin out the seedlings raised in the 
manner just described. By thinning out the 
Sweet Peas to an inch or two apart, and 
inserting longer stakes than usual, and these 
of a spnggy character, the chances of main¬ 
taining a longer display may be made most 
promising. This result may also be assisted 
by a mulching with well rotted manure before 
the hot weather sets in. Staking, in the case 
of plants grown to produce exhibition blooms, 
however, is a matter of the utmost importance. 
Growing these plants in clumps, each clump 
containing some five to seven seedling Sweet 
Peas, is the more popular method of culture 
nowadays, as by adopting this rule the plants 
are more easily managed. My plants at the 
moment are some 10 inches above tho garden 
level. These were raised in a warm green¬ 
house, hardened off in cold-frames, and planted 
out during the latter part of April and the 
early dajs of May. Staking has been attended 
to during the last week, 
being quite 9 f*et high, 


each day, and this assisted in the development 
of fresh growths, and in this way tho 9 feet 
stakes were tuken full advantage of. 

1). B. Crane. 


THE WATER HAWTHORN, OR CAPE 
PONI) WEED (APONOGETON D1S- 
TACHYON). 

This is ono of the sweetest and prettiest of all 
aquatic plants for a small tank or basin in the 
open air, where it usually flowers all through 
the winter and early spring, when other exotic 
flowering water plants are only just beginning 
to grow. It has long been introduced from 
South Africa, and its tubers are cheap and 
readily obtained. So easily may it be culti¬ 
vated that it is not unfrequently seen in tubs 
or bowls in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
its ivory-white twin spikes being produced all 
through tho winter months, and as grown 
under glass in this simple manner its perfume 
is very grateful. The tubers may be potted 
in good rich pond or river mud, or in good 
loam, the pots being then sunk overhead in a 
few inches of water, on which their glossy 
green leaves may float freely, and from the 
surface of which their glistening white- 
bracted flower - spikes appear in profusion. 
In Devon, and also in Cornwall, the plant 
increases so quickly from seeds and tubers that 
it has, in some cases, become almost as great 
pest, or weed, as the American Elodea, or 
our native large-leaved Potomageton or “ Fish- 
weed” as it is sometimes called. Tho illus¬ 
tration is made from a photograph of a little 
rock-pool at Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow, only 
a foot or so in depth, where it luxuriates in 


The Water Hawthorn (Apouogeton distachyon) at Mount Usher. From a photograph by Geo. E. Low. 


A glow of colour in a Surrey gar¬ 
den.—Just now, towards the end of May, there 
is a specially brilliant mass of colour in one of 
the borders. The centre of the picture is a 


rich mud along with Orontium aquaticum or 
“ Indian Club,” th*,Frog Bit. and somo of tho 
smaller of Marliac’s coloured “Water Lilies. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A curious Daffodil. —Is it unusual for a single 
Daffodil to have nine divisions in the perianth? I had 
recently a perfectly-formed flower of Stella superba with 
the perianth so divided. The bloom measured 4 inches 
across and the cup about 11 inches.—B. W. 

Weedy lawns.— Can any reader tell me if anyone 
has tried spraying weedy lawns with Bordeaux-mixture, 
as for Charlock? I fancy broad-leaved plants, such as 
Plantains and Daisies, might And it unpleasant, while the 
Crass might not suffer much. What mixture do you 
consider might be tried?—R. D. 0 ‘Brikn'. 

Pink Mrs. Sinkins.— As there was a good deal of 
correspondence about a Pink (white) that I referred to in 
a letter of mine that you kindly published on “borders,” 

I thought I would send you a few blooms. I hope to send 
the next lot in October. The border (over i:to feet) is now 
“A running ribbon of perfumed snow, which the sun is 
melting rapidly.”— A. Bayldox. 

Due Van Thol Tulips the second year.—I 
should like to know if Due Van Thol Tulips only flower 
well the first year? I was told if I left them in the 
ground they might do again, but though the buds 
formed they did not open. I also had some Parrot Tulips, 
only about half of which have flowers. They were planted 
last autumn.—E. S. W. 

[The Tulips should have been lifted as tho 
leaves turn yellow and laid in soil to ripen off, 
finally cleaning and sorting them, and replant¬ 
ing in October. It is very rare tho Tulip will 
long succeed as a permanent bedding plant in 
any soil. The bast bulbs and flowers are the 
product of annual lifting with replanting on 
fresh ground. This applies to all soctions of 
the Tulip. | 

Pheasant's-eye Narcissus.—1 should be much 
obliged If you could tell me the reason of Pheasant’s- 
eye Narcissus flowering badly ? The bulbs were planted 
in November, 1901, and did well last May, but this year 
very few have flowers. They have not been disturbed. 
The soil is poor, but was well dug.—E. S. W. 

[The above prefers a rather moist and quite 
rich soil, and a rather shaded aspect. In all 
cases the bulbs should be planted 6 inches deep. 
This kind prefers being left alone in the above 
conditions. If the foliage shows any signs of 
weakness, your best plan will bo to lift and 
replant early in July. First dig the ground 
quite deeply and well manure it. Do not dry 
the bulbs off, and do not expose the root-fibres 
to the action of the sun.] 

Lifting Tulips.— Is it true tint in a light soil it 
is necessary to lift Tulip bulbs every year, as otherwise 
they sank and disappeared altogether, as I had been 
told bo? Certainly two beds full of Tulip bulbs have 
dwindled to two or three each. I suspect wireworm in 
the soil, but I think other reasons may be possible.— 
D’Arcy. 

[It is absolutely necessary—-indeed, essential 
—if you wish to succeed in the cultivation of 
these flowers, that the bulbs be lifted each 
year. This should bo done w’ith the yellowing 
of the leaf, heeling the plants in again under a 
sheltering wall in light soil to fully mature. A 
month later the final lifting, sorting, and clean¬ 
ing may be done, the largest placed apart for 
the flowering beds, the second size to be grown 
on another year. The replanting should bo 
taken in hand in October or November, and 
the bulbs in the meantime kept in shallow 
trays or boxes in some quite cool, very airy 
place. If this method is adopted, together 
with the selection of a fresh plot at planting 
time, or a deeply-dug, well-manured position, 
you may grow good Tulips.] 

Increasing Pinks.—I should be obliged by infor¬ 
mation as to treatment of Pinks? I have some white 
ones and several laced kinds, just now in hud. May 
they be treated as true perennials, or is it necessary, in 
order to obtain good blooms next year, to propagate 
them by layers, as in the case of Carnations? If so, 
should they be layered when blooms begin to fade? 
Are cuttings as good as layers?— Per Terram. 

[The propagation of the Pink is effected in a 
variety of ways, each and all having their 
advocates. Perhaps the most common way is 
by taking cuttings, or what are more generally 
known as pipings, striking these in pots of fine 
sandy soil. Others adopt the more rough-and- 
ready, though not so satisfactory, plan of 
dividing old clumps into tiny tufts and planting 
these out in well-prepared beds where they are 
to flower. These separated portions root fairly 
quickly from the base and produce a good many 
blooms the following season. The best plants 
are had by simply layering in the same way as 
Carnations. A little extra time and care are 
needed, as the old clumps are somewhat dense 
and need thinning out, so as to allow of the 
fine leafy, sandy soil being w’orked in and the 
knife used. Some who require only a few 
plants place soil round the old clumps and 
layer only from the edges. Stems having 
several healthy growths on are selected, and 
thus fine stocky>plants are Secured for early 
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autumn transplanting. Layering is best done 
when the plants are two years old, before the 
rowths become crowded, and the sooner after 
owering the better. For cuttings, a frame or 
handlight behind a north wall is the best, and it 
is imperative that plenty of coarse sand or 
road-grit be mixed with the compost. Early 
propagation is very important, so that the 
plants be set out in the autumn, and thus get 
established before the winter. Ask some gar¬ 
dener in your neighbourhood to show you how 
layering is done.] 

Lilies of the Valley failing.-I have a bed 
under a wall, well sheltered from north, facing south, but 
somewhat in shade, as it only receives early morning sun. 

I have had a profusion of leaves but very few flowers, and 
those I have are very small. I should be glad to know 
the cause? The bed’has been planted three years—w ith 
each year the same result.—O. A. C. 

[A bed of these well planted and three years 
old should be in its prime, but as the same 
results have appeared each year it is obvious 
the mode of planting is at fault, and it may be 
the variety in some degree. We aro assuming 
you started with good planting crowns only, 
for bad you started with thoso of larger size 
the flowering should have bceu a certainty in 
the second year. The aspect is not greatly at 
fault, though we imagine the rooting medium 
to be so very materially. The above plant 
delights in much moisture or very rich and 
deep soil as an equivalent. At the present 
time all you can do—and this is certainly well 
worth the doing—is to supply the bed with 
abundant moisture or weak liquid-manure 
twice weekly. This will materially assist to 
the fuller development of the leafage. Early 
in October you should replant the entire lot. 
First dig the ground 2 feet deep, or as nearly 
this as the soil permits, working in an abun¬ 
dance of well-decayed manure at 12 inches 
deep. The better way is to plant as the work 
proceeds, but if this is not convenient the bod 
may be prepared as above throughout, finally 
placing a good layer of old stable-manure on 
the surface and working this among the roots 
at planting time. For convenience plant in 
rows 1 foot apart, allowing 6 inches from 
plant to plant if you plant in clumps, or 
l inch apart only if you select the strongest 
single crowns. These latter should be 1 inch 
below ground and well firmed in at planting 
time. If you possess a spot more moisture 
laden than tho old one and quite as shady, 
make the bed there. Mulch the bed with 
manure each year in October.] 

Tufted Pansies and Pansies.— Last autumn I 
planted both Violas and Paneies fn my garden, and now I 
cannot distinguish which is which. Will you kindly tell 
me how I can do so, and also if I am right in supposing 
Violas may be treated as perennial*, and that Pansies must 
be renewed every year by cuttings or seed ?—F. B. 

[Tufted Pansies are hybrids of Pansies and 
alpine Violets. The term “tufted” has been 
very properly used to distinguish plants of a 
spreading habit, like Pinks, Aubrietia, and 
alpine Violets, from plants with simple erect 
stoms, like, say, tho Stock, Lupino, and Aster. 
Sometimes tho two forms of habit occur in the 
samo family; for instance, there are Violas 
that are tufted and Violas that are not—the 
German, French, and other Pansies in our 
gardens do not spread at the root as tho 
Tufted Pansies do. Plants of this “tufted" 
habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets even 
above the ground, so that they are easily 
increased. Hence when older Pansies die after 
flowering, those crossed with the alpine species 
remain, like truo perennials, and are easily 
increased. The term Pansies is a good one in 
all ways. Without an English name, we shall 
always have confusion with the Latin name for 
the name of wild specios. To all of these 
belongs the old Latin name of the genus Viola. 
It is now agreed by botanists that all cross¬ 
bred garden plants—including Tufted Pansies, 
of course—should have popular English, and 
not Latin, names. “Bedding Violas” is a 
vulgar compound of bad English and Latin ; 
whereas “ Tufted Pansies ” is a good English 
name with a clear meaning. The Pansy is 
more a florist’s, and the Tulted Pans}' more a 
gardener’s flower. The Pansy of the florist is 
not noarly so free blooming as the Tufted 
Pansy ; it is also far more delicate and difficult 
to maintain in good condition. After pro¬ 
ducing one or two fine blooms its flowers 
rapidly diminish in size, and to the gardener 
it is not nearly so useful as the Tufted Papyjrj 


which, with careful treatment, will bloom 
from April to October, and even later, and is 
infinitely more useful in tho flower garden than 
the florist’s Pansy.] 

Filling a narrow border.— I have a narrow 
border facing cast in front of my house which I find 
most difficult to keep gav all the year round. Lut 
autumn I planted Canterbury Bells and bullvg. The 
Canterbury Bells are just on the point of coming out and, 

I suppoee, will be over in a month. Can you suggest 
plants that I could eet now from a nursery garden and 
plant in some shady pla* e, and put into the border after 
the Canterbury Bells are over?— F. B. 

[Had you planted Liliums when you put in 
the Canterbury Bells then you would have 
made sure of a good show of bloom in the 
autumn. Any of the speciosura forms would 
have been very suitable. If you can get any 
tuberous Begonias you might try them, but we 
fear the season is too far gone for planting any¬ 
thing that would continue the bloom into the 
autumn as you wish.] 

Double white Poet's Narcissus failing- 
I daresay the defect shown by the enclosed Daffodil 
flowers is quite a common one, but I cjnnot remedy it. 
Canyon tell me what is wroDg? I tried these Daffodil* 
in a shaded herbaceous border of good rich loam tor 
some years. I shifted them into bright sunshine for 
another period of years, and for the last four years they 
have l>etn behind a row of Box edging bordering a path 
about 3 yards on the north side of a high garden wall 
where they never get the direct sunlight at midday. The 
soil has been good in every case, and the result has always 
been the same—hundreds of healthy, promising buds till 
they got to the stage of those enclosed, which very few get 
beyond. The line is about 40 yards long, but there will, 
instead of a bed of white, he nothing but strong, healths 
leaves. Can you say what is wrong, and what I should do 
—Disappointed, Lanark. 

[The so-called blindness in the double white 
Poet s Narcissus is a failing more or loss 
prevalent each year, and is due to a variety of 
causes. This is a gross feeder, and therefore 
should be well manured. It prefers being 
planted deeply in the soil, not less than 
6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A strong, 
almost tenacious soil is that most suited to its 
growth and flowering. In light soils, in con¬ 
junction with shallow planting, it is usually a 
failure. Tho bulbs are impatient of removal, 
and especially resent being dried off. When 
replanting is contemplated, this should be done 
in July, if possible. The root-fibres of thD 
kind are almost perpetual in character. Bulbs 
that have stood some time and flowered in the 
same spot have impoverished tho soil, and 
failure is sure to follow. In such a case a 
winter mulching of manure would be helpful. 
Too often this is where the neglect comes in, 
though quite unwittingly. It is not sufficiently 
recognised that by reason of its late flowering 
tho summer is approaching beforo the bulbs 
are fully ripened off. It is not generally known 
that the flowers that should appear in May of 
the present year are really formed and exist in 
embryo in midsummer in 1902. It is for this 
reason that every support should bo accorded 
the bulbs, so that the growing season may he 
prolonged as much as possible, thereby 
ensuring the fullest development and tlie 
proper formation of the buds at this time. Not 
a few regard the “ blindness," as this failing Ls 
called, as tho result of the climatic or atmo?- 
pheric conditions of the moment, but the true 
cause is more probably insufficient develop 
ment in tho previous year, as oven though 
blind all the other parts may be good, and as 
such aro produced by the bulb in its season. 
All you can now do is to encourage vigorous 
growth by mulching with manure, giving also 
a good dressing of soot and, at least, weekly 
applications of 'liquid-manure. In digging in 
the manure cow-manure and soot are best if 
your soil is light—keep it 4 inches or C inches 
oelow the bulbs.] 

Forming an island ( Lnx).—Xom better 
plan will bo to drive down some stout pole?, 
for example, Willows, at a point a few feet 
wider than the required area for your island 
when completed. By’ arranging the pole? 
rather closely, and not" to appear much above 
the water level, you could then thread some 
Willow brushwood in and out to form hurdle?, 
as it were. Next to this outer wall you coulu 
bank some clay, and then arrange your root 
stumps. With the outer screen finished, you 
may, starting from the bank, shoot in your soil 
into the pond longitudinally’, and without too 
closely approaching the sides, you will displace 
much of the water. Continuing in the same 
way’, you will be able presently to reach tho 
end: further reeved from the bank, and, fill- 
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ing in the soil, drive the water away. This 
will enable you to firm the clay bank at tho 
margin, which, if of fair thickness and sloping 
from the water level inward to the island, 
should afford protection from the water till all 
is well settled down. The working will be 
more simple if you connect the bank with the 
island temporarily, and with the near comple¬ 
tion of the work sever tho connection to the 
point where you first drove down the poles for 
support. Without some such aid your soil 
hank will bo constantly frittering away and, in 
the present instance, the plants with it. 


ROSBS. 


PLANTING TEA ROSES. 

Will you kindly advise me as to the beat kind of Tea 
Roses to plant, and the best time of year? Last autumn I 
planted Mme. A. Chatenay, K. A. Victoria, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Franciaca Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, Etoile 
<le Lyon, and Marie Van Houtte. These all started into 
growth (some vigorously) in March, but the late frosts cut 
them severely. At the end of April they were cut back 
slightly and broke a?ain feebly close to the ground. Now 
I find they are all dead but two K. A. Victoria, two 
Mme. Chatenay, and one V. Folkestone—upwards of two 
dozen have perished altogether. Will you advise me as to 
the best and hardiest Teas or Hybrid Teas for another 
seasonMy soil is black loam. My garden is exposed to 
the south-east, and in the spring the winds are very cold 
and rough, and the spring is very late. Would it be safer 
to plant in the spring rather than in the autumn V I have 
also lost this spring a number of newly planted Hybrid 
Perpetuals—out of a whole lied not one has survived— 
whiles row of bast exhibition Hybrid Perpetual standards 
planted on a lawn at the same time are doing grandly, and 
now showing abundant bloom. I use farmyard manure 
liberally.— Bravxoxtown. 

[We are in favour of early planting of Tea 
Roses, October and November being an excel¬ 
lent time. We should strongly advise you to 
procure the plants on the seedling Brier, and 
towards the end of November earth up the 
plants with soil or burnt earth. This is very 
important, in view of our severe winters and 
springs. The plan is so simple that wo are 
surprised it is not generally adopted. Even 
with newly-planted Hybrid Perpetuals one 
could do no harm to the plants by earthing 
them up, although we aro at a loss to account 
for your wholesale failure with the bed of dwarf 
plants of this group. Perhaps they were on 
the Manetti stock, and this stock itself i 9 
notoriously tender. Undoubtedly, last autumn 
was a very bad one for ripening wood, but even 
allowing for this you should have had greater 
success. So much depends upon how the 
plants are treated before you receive thorn, and 
even afterwards. Probably they were allowed 
to lie about and became dried at the root, or 
their roots may have been frosted. It is mo 9 t 
difficult to state a cause of failure without 
inspection of the plants. 

As regards the Teas, which started well, we 
feel sure had they been earthed up you would 
have lost but very few, as the eyes beneath the 
soil would be sound, and would start into 
growth, following the more forward ones which 
were injured. As your garden is so exposed to 
cold winds could you not place a few’ thatched 
hurdles on the windy’ side, or plant some fast- 
growing evergreens, such as Scotch Fir, Spruce, 
or Austrian Pines, to shelter your Roses ? By 
earthing up and sheltering as advised, we 
think you w ill have better success, but should 
you be unable to do this, then wo should 
advise spring planting, but it would be best to 
secure your plants in the autumn, and put 
them fairly deop in a trench of soil in some 
sheltered spot where they can obtain tho rains. 
Tea Roses thus heeled in can bo planted out as 
late as April. We have some so planted this 
year, and they are now’ growing splendidly. 
Some good, freo-growing hardy kinds of Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, excluding those you name 
(which are all good), are Anna Ollivier, Joan 
Pernet, Mme. Lambard, Grace Darling, Mmo. 
Hoste, Souvenir do S. A. Prince, Mme. 
Pernet Ducher, Mme. Ravary, Maman 
Cochet, and its white form, Mme. Berkeley, 
Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Wagram, Comtesse F. 
Hamilton, Marie d'Orleans, Ferdinand Jamin, 
Killarnoy, G. Nabonnand, Dr. Grill, Mme. C. P. 
Strassheim, Mme. Yvonne Gravier, Sylph, 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, Safrano, Souv. do Wm. 
Robinson, Caroline Testout, Baldwin, Lady 
Movra Beauclerc, Mme. Jules Grolez, Prince de 
Bulgarie, White Lady. We note you say you 
use farmyard-manure lib.erally. We should 
advise a very moderate amount 
Digitirs': i: • ^30 




planted Roses. If you could allot your position 
now for tho Roses you propose to plant noxt 
autumn, it would bo far better to trench the 
ground at once ; the manure w'ould then be 
well decomposed, and the soil in a more suit¬ 
able condition for planting than it would be if 
prepared next autumn. A light crop of vege¬ 
tables could be put upon the land for tne 
summer after it is trenched.] 


DISBUDDING ROSES. 

Tins must be done with considerable judg¬ 
ment and the object in view kept well in mind. 
For instance, the exhibitor will disbud to 
obtain extra fine quality 7 , and he will be satis¬ 
fied w’ith two or three blossoms por plant. 
Even with tho exhibitor considerable caution 
is needful or ho will disbud too early and find 
the bud he has retained malformed. Especially 
is this so with some tribes, such as the 
smooth-wooded Victor Verdier race. Immedi¬ 
ately tho centro bud is found to bo of 
good shape then I would advise the taking 
away of tho side buds. In some cases where 
one has several plants of ono variety the 
centre bud may be removed and the best of 
the side buds retained. This onsures the blos¬ 
soming a little later, which is important 
when one wishes to attend several different exhi¬ 
bitions. Tea Roses and even some of the H.P.’s 
require not only the buds removing, but also the 
young shoots that start up the main growth. 
Teas will often do this when the centre 
bud is very 7 small, and it is well to be on the 
alert to pinch such shoots in time, so that the 
strength may be diverted to the one bud. This 
only relates to exhibitors, for it is the glory of 
many of our lovely Teas to produce these 
innumerable shoots and consequent numbers 
of beautiful buds in quick succession. To the 
Rose lover who does not exhibit I would say, 
do not disturb tho Teas to any great extent, 
but in Hybrid Perpetuals and such Roses as 
produce a cluster of hard buds it is advisable 
to reduce the number of bads in order that 
those retained may properly develop. The old 
Rose John Hopper or Jules Margottin would be 
seen in much better form if their buds wore 
reduced than, as is often the case, allowed to 
remain, and in consoquence an unlovely bunch 
of blossom is the result. 

I hope 1 shall not be misunderstood. I do 
not say reduce such Roses to one bud per 
shoot. What I would urge is to take away, 
say, three or four, leaving perhaps two buds to 
expand. Of course, all the decorative Roses 
of the Camoons and Laurette Messimy types 
are left alone a 9 regards disbudding. In like 
manner, all bud Roses—that is, those that are 
prettiest in the bud stage, such as Mmo. 
Falcot, etc.—are best allowed to blossom as 
they will._ Rosa. 


Rose cuttings.—The treatment of these has often 
been discussed in this paper, but one point, and to me the 
most serious one, has not been dealt with. 1 have no 
difficulty in striking cutting in the open ground in the 
autumn. The following autumn I put them in their 
permanent beds and they do well until the spring. Then 
comes the trouble—in May and June many of them 
wither away and die without any apparent reason. I 
should be very glad to know how best to treat them at 
that time of year ?—A. G. E. 

Roses failing.—I would like very much to know 
what has caused encloeed buds of Catherine Mermet Rose 
to go all wrong—none of them are right? Also, what 
causes mildew on leaves of Marechal Niel Rose (enclosed)? 
Mildew is bad on this, also Souv. de Malm&ison in pots 
under glass. Is mildew generally caused by too much 
damp or too little? None of the Roses under glass have 
succeeded (except one blossom on Bridesmaid), and they 
are in an airy gloss place, well watered over leaves, and 
with liquid manure occasionally.— Ciif.viot. 

[You do not say whether your Rose-house is 
heated or not. Tho Roses have evidently 
received some severe check in some way, but it 
is very hard to say from the meagre particulars 
which you send as to how you grow them. 
The only thing you can do is to pick off tho 
deformed flowers and encourage the plants to 
grow. They will, with the advent of more sea¬ 
sonable weather, probably come all right later. 
There is no more fertile source of mildew than 
damp, cold, sunless weather, while an inrush 
of cold air into a house will very often bring on 
an attack. Great care is requisite in venti¬ 
lating a house during the spring months when 
cold east winds prevail. In such cases air 
ought to be admitted on the opposite 9 ide from 
that whence the wind is blowing. In a cold- 
house, when cold, damp weather prevails, and 


there are no means provided for artificial heat¬ 
ing, a drier atmosphere should bo maintained, 
avoiding also all unnecessary syringing or 
damping.]___ 


VEGETABLES. 

DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 

When several years since Mr. W. Smythe, 
then gardener at Basing Park, Alton, suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing Canadian Wonder Dwarf 
Kidney Beans with the Scarlet Runners he 
produced, as was probably not unnatural from 
such a cross, a very fluctuating race of Beans. 
All tho progeny is of the ordinary dwarf habit, 
none having assumed tho climbing habit, but 
some produced scarlet flowers and the seeds 
resembled small Scarlet Runner seeds also. 
Some of the progeny was very fine croppers 
and podders; indeed, Goliath, black seeded, 
Surrey Prolific, tan coloured, and Smythe s 
Fawn have few, if any, compeers moro pro¬ 
lific. The great difficulty in relation to these 
hybrids has been to keep them pure. I have 
had stocks for several years and still find them 
sportive ; indeed, it may bo some years yet 
ere they can be definitely fixed, but dwarf 
Kidney" Boans have in the runner or climb¬ 
ing section formidable rivals, as the latter 
not only fruit so freely, but they do fo 
over a long season. In such case one sowing 
of Tender and True or Climbing Canadian 
Wonder, still much tho best of the smooth- 
podded sections, will, on good holding soil and 
well staked out, last two or three sowings of 
dwarfs. Of really fixed varieties of tho latter, 
none seem better than a good stock of Cana¬ 
dian Wonder. Still, wo seldom treat this 
well, invariably sowing seed in the drills fartco 
thickly. It is far wiser to sow 4 inches apart, 
and then, when the plants aro up and a good 
quantity is assured, to cut out every other one, 
thus giving tho plants ample room. To have 
a plentiful supply for succession, sowings 
should bo mado every three weeks, from the 
third week in May until the end of July, and 
if the pods be kept very hard gathered, not 
only can the Beans bo cooked and served whole 
at table, when their full flavour is preserved, but 
the plants fruit much longer. A few short 
rows are ample for each sowing, but the ground 
should be deeply worked and liberally manured. 


Value of fowl-manure.—I would be very much 
obliged if you could tell me of what value manure from the 
fowl-house is in the garden, and especially for Roses, how 
it should be prepared, and how soon, and in what quan¬ 
tities It is safe to use it ?— Colleen. 

[Poultry-manure is excellent for many crops. 
We have used it largely for Tomatoes as a top¬ 
dressing, and also to mix with the soil for 
potting. We have also used it as a dry top¬ 
dressing for many things, sprinkling it on tho 
surface at the rate of a peck per 2 square yards, 
afterwards hoeing or raking it in. W e have 
also used it as a liquid-manure, by placing a 
bag in a very large tub or tank and filling up 
with water, afterwards diluting it and apply¬ 
ing it to any crops that appear to require 
help.] 

Spot on Tomatoes —Can you oblige by naming 
disease on enclosed Tomato ? Several of my plants (grown 
ia pots) have developed fruit like enclosed. Every fruit 
on a plant is not like this—perhaps half of them. The 
plants were potted in loam and leaf-mould, top-dressed 
after fruit was set with old manure, and fed with artificial 
manures.— >V. T. Smith. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by the 
well-known black spot, a fungoid pest, which 
often gives great trouble, especially early in 
the year when there is not sunshine enough to 
harden the fruits or dry the atmosphere in tho 
house, and moisture that is in the form of 
vapour during the night has been found to 
settle in the shape of water on the fruits and 
to hang in drops on the undersides. Like all 
fungi, this one germinates soonest in mois¬ 
ture, and spores washed to the base of tho 
fruits soon grow there. Tho house should have 
some ventilation during the night, water should 
be given sparingly, and plenty of air admitted 
during the day. Pick off and destroy all 
affected fruits. The best fungicide for this 
trouble is made of 10 oz. of sulphate of potas¬ 
sium or liver of sulphur, dissolved in 2 quarts 
of boiling water, adding 2 gallons of water and 
syringing thiE 0 ^^|^t^if|.|]^|j |^J Q | ^ 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Tuberous Begonias are 
making a bravo show now, and will continue in 
condition for some timo. Thoy look best 
grouped together, and duting very bright sun¬ 
shine a thin shade will be necessary. SStrepto- 
carpuse9 and Gloxinias may be moved to the 
conservatory when the flowers are expanding. 
These also should not be frittered away in 
mixture with other things, as the effect is much 
bet ter when grouped together, with a few small 
Ferns or fine-foliaged plants among them as a 
setting or foil. In districts where the Canna 
does not thrive in the open it will still prove 
useful in the conservatory, but it must be well 
grown to be effective. Large-leaved plants 
must not be stinted in not room, and when the 
flower-spikes appear liquid-nianuro may be 
used freely. A good man}’ of the winter¬ 
flowering plants, such as Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
Solanums, etc., may be planted out altogether, 
or if grown in pots they may be plunged 
either m ashes or the borders. The unplunged 
plants when standing on the surface require a 
good deal moro water. It is not good in hot 
weather to expose plants in pots to influences 
that will necessitate an almost constant use of 
the water-pot. There will be a good deal of 
beauty in the climbers now if they have been 
well thinned. Tacsonias and other free-grow¬ 
ing things especially require frequent atten¬ 
tion to keep them in condition. J?Y Gera¬ 
niums and Heliotropes may bo used cover 
bare places on wall or pillar, and will now be 
very bright, and where cut flowers aro in 
demand thoy are useful. Camellias and 
Azaleas that flowered and made their wood 
early will be ready for places outside. A par¬ 
tially shaded spot is the most suitable, anc^if 
the pots are half plunged they will be better, 
and less exposed to drought and disturbance 
by the w’ind. The watering must be properly 
seen to and the syringe used daily. Sow a few 
Cineraria seeds for late blooming. 

Stove.— If the thermometer does not fall 
below GO degs. in the morning, the fire may be 
allowed to go out, unless the heat-loving 
tropical plants are grown, then a little fire will 
be necessary. Look over the watering at least 
twice a day. Damp floors several times on hot, 
sunny days. Do not syringe unless the water 
is quite pure and soft. Hard w r ater will coat 
the foliage with lime. The plants in the stove 
may be thinned to make room for the young 
growing specimens. Some of the flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants may be taken to the con¬ 
servatory now. Others, such as Achimenes, 
will do in a warm, light pit. Gesneras, 
Gloxinias, and young winter-flowering stuff 
will be better in a close pit for a time, where 
the necessary pinching and training can be 
done. Rearrangement should take place often. 
Change of position is always beneficial. Thin 
shading only should be used, and this should 
not bo permanent. 

Melons. —Sow a few seeds of a good 
flavoured variety from time to time, so as to 
always have a few young plants at hand. 
Spare frames can be placed on a slight hot-bed, 
and mounds of good, rather heavy, loam placed 
in the centre of each light, and a couple of 
plants set therein. The soil in which Melons 
are grown should bo made firm, and very little 
manure used. A little bone meal will be use¬ 
ful, as it not only nourishes but hardens the 
foliage, but when the Melons are swelling 
liquid-manure can be given. Set the blossoms 
on each plant as far as possible at the same 
time. Three or four fruits will bo enough on 
each plant if the variety is of fair size. Lift 
the fruit off the ground on a flower-pot saucer 
or piece of slate with the blossom end towards 
the north. There will be no canker if the soil 
is reasonably firm and the lights are opened 
just a little early in the morning. Keep the 
growth thin, but do not remove any of the old 
leaves, as the young leaves will not do the work 
so well as the old ones. Do not water close to 
the main stem, especially if there is any 
tendency to canker. 

Orchard house —Thin the fruits finally, 
give sufficient nourishment in the shape of rich 
mulchings on the surface, combined with liquid- 
manure, but the mulching will be more bene¬ 
ficial than the liquid .stimnlaqlsL though both 
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may be necessary. The top-dressing encour¬ 
ages the production of new roots in abundance 
in a more natural and better way than liquid 
stimulants. Do not be afraid to cut away or 
shorten back a branch to improve the state of 
the trees and kcop the bearing branches near 
the main stem. This is simply taking 
advantage of an opportunity to keep the tree 
in condition, and will not be done in a rash 
manner. Use the syringe freely at closing time, 
and open two or three ventilators along the 
ridge to keep the atmosphere in circulation. 
More ventilation will bo given when the sun 
strikes upon the house at six o’clock in the 
morning. Trees planted in the borders must 
have water enough to keep the roots moist 
Peach-trees will take a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment when the fruits are swelling, but when 
the fruits begin to colour less w’ater will be 
required. 

Tomatoes under glass. - Plants in pots 
must have a top dressing of good loam and a 
little artificial of some kind at the rate of half- 
a-pound to the bushel of soil. Bone meal is 
always a safe thing to use. The ventilation 
must be free, and the proper stopping of the 
side shoots is absolutely necessary, but let the 
plants carry plenty of foliage. All spare houses 
may be planted as the bedding plants are 
removed. Every bit of space under glass 
should be mode the most of. 

Window gardening.— The best room 
plants aro the Aspidistra and the Kentia Palms. 
The most useful Ferns are Ptoriscretica, Pteris 
tremula, P. Wimsetti, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
and Nephrolepis exaltata. The last is one of 
the basket Ferns. There is plenty of flow'ering 
plants now, including Pelargoniums, Trumpet 
Lilies, Begonias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Mig¬ 
nonette, Hydrangeas, and the old-fashioned 
Musk, w’hich many people still retain a liking 
for. Hanging Campanulas are growing freely 
in the window. Begonia Weltoniensis is a 
favourite window plant. 

Outdoor garden —To do Begonias and 
Cannas well the beds should be thoroughly 
broken up and enriched with old manure, with 
an inch or two of charred refuse as a top dress¬ 
ing on the surface to work in round the roots 
in planting. These two families come in well 
after the late flowering Tulips and other spring 
plants. If planted early and they get a check 
they are a long timo getting over it, but 
plants grown under glass and planted out 
second week in June soon become effective. 
Masses of the best Columbines are very beauti¬ 
ful, and aro lovely for cutting. The beautiful 
hybrid forms may be raised from seed sown in 
boxes under glass and planted out on a well- 
prepared bed when large enough. They are 
lovely in a cold house in pots, and, of course, 
bloom earlier, and the flowers are much appre¬ 
ciated for the vases. Very blight now r aro the 
Oriental Poppies. I always think the best 
position for these is in the wild garden or 
w’ilderness, where the groups can be large. 
Pteonies may be treated in the samo way, and, 
if the ground is well prepared, they may 
remain in the same position for years without 
disturbance. Those who wish to have the 
Edelweiss on their rockery need not take the 
trouble to bring the plant from its native 
habitat in Switzerland, as seedlings can be 
raised at home that will do better than plants 
pulled up on the mountain. Newly-planted 
things must have water, but U9e the hoe next 
morning. 

Fruit garden. —The Strawberry forcer 
will be selecting his runners for early work and 
layering them into small pots plunged in the 
ground near the plants. Sometimes the run¬ 
ners are taken off the plants and started under 
glass, but it is better to leave them on the 
old plants till they are established in small 
pots. Some growers layer them into the 
fruiting pots at once to save the trouble of re¬ 
potting later, but there is nothing gained by 
it, and there is some risk of the soil getting 
sour. The main object is to have the pots well 
filled with roots, and this is obtained be9t by 
layering the runners into small pots and shift¬ 
ing on when the pots are filled with roots. At 
no time in its growth must the Strawberry 
plant, after it is in a pot, be permitted to 
suffer from want of water. The connecting 
link between the forced and the Strawberry 
altogether in the open air may be formed by 


covering a part of the bed or the early border 
with a frame and keeping the roots moist—in 
fact, moisture in considerable quantities is 
absolutely necessary to Strawberries planted 
on raised beds or borders in warm, sunny 
positions. If spraying has been neglected, the 
larva; of the codim moth will be inside the 
Apple eating its wav to the core. The old- 
fashioned plwn of wrapping hay-bands round 
the trunks of the trees to form hiding-places 
for the maggots whilst they go through their 
transformations is useful and should have 
attention. 

Vegetable garden.—Late planted Broc- 
colis, especially if taken direct from the seed¬ 
bed, seldom make fine hearts. I do not object to 
planting direct from the seed-bed if the plants 
have been raised thinly and not drawn up with 
long, weak legs; in fact, I seldom prick the 
plants off unless for a piece of ground w hioh 
cannot be cleared for some time. Any Green-- 
intended to stand the winter should be thinly 
grown from the first to get that hardness of 
stem necessary to resist a low temperature. 
The earliest Celery is generally planted in 
single row’s in rather deep trenches, but where 
much Celery is used in the kitchen, the double 
row or the bed system will produce more from 
a given plot of land with less labour and 
manure. Finish planting out Tomatoes, both 
in cool-houses and outside. I usually plant 
several thousands outside, and am notin favour 
of very early planting in exposed situations. 
Last year I had not finished planting till the 
middle of June, and the crop was a good one 
considering the season. It i9 better not to try 
to rush things in dealing with Tomatoes. One 
of the principal jobs now is to keep a loose sur¬ 
face among the growing crops. Very few do 
enough hoeing. It pays better than watering, 
although, of course, water must be given to 
newly-planted things. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 21*t .—Shifted on a few Coleuses. We 
still grow a few’ of these to give a little colour 
in the conservatory in summer. Cuttings of 
several Acalyphas, including A. hispida, 
have been potted off and will make useful 
stuff in the autumn. Chrysanthemums are 
receiving their last shift, the strongest, best- 
rooted plants being taken in hand first. We 
always pot firmly and leave room for an inch 
or so of top-dressing later, when the plants 
require more food. 

June JJnd .—Potting off seedlings of various 
kinds. Now that the bedding plants are out 
shall give attention to young stuff for winter 
decoration for the most part. Thus w~e have 
seedlings of Grevillea robusta, Cyperus alter- 
nifolius, Draciena indivisa and others, Aralias, 
and a good many seedling Ferns of various 
kinds which have been raised from spores. 
Pans are filled with Lycopodium denticulatum, 
and plants for later decoration are encouraged 
to grow. 

June. JSrd .—Made a last sowing of Early 
Horn Carrots and garnishing Parsle} T . We 
find the crops from these sowings very useful. 
The Parsley sown in June does not run to seed 
as the early-sown plants do. Celery is being 
planted freely now in trenches. The manure 
used has been worked into a compost, and is 
well decomposed. I do not believe in rank 
manure for Celery, neither do I believe in 
placing the soot in the soil; blend it w’ith the 
soil and the roots will find it. 

June ,'4th .—Filled all spare frames not 
required for Cyclamens and other winter 
flowering stuff with Cucumbors and Melons. 
Cucumbers in frames enable us to get the house 
cleaned and painted inside ready for planting 
in September. Spring-sown Onion-beds are 
ducted with soot to keep off flies. Tho cold 
wind has had rather a bad effect upon Onions 
in some gardens. Tho best way to ensure a 
crop of fine Onions is to sow under glass in 
January and plant out in April. 

June —The planting of Winter Greens 

has for the most part been finished. I believe 
in planting Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts 
early, the former jity firm ground, though not 
poor. Turnips aro being sown very freelyq and 
Endive sown now wi]l_ A|)t bolt if treated 
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properly. New Zealand Spinach has made a 
good start, and we shall have plenty to pick 
from, but the usual Summer Spinach has run 
away, as it usually does in dry weather. 

June 2Cfh. —Mulched Peaches and Apricots 
on south walls, and gave a soaking of water. In 
well drained land fruit-trees trained on hot 
walls require water. Shifted on Cannas for the 
conservatory. A group of well-bloomed Cannas 
has considerable attraction. Thinned Beet to 
10 inches. Some of the thinnings have been 
planted. Our best shaped roots are obtained 
from transplanting. Made a further sowing of 
Peas and Dwarf French Beans. Sowed more 
Lettuces. 


POULTRY. 

PACKING EGGS. 

Tiie packing of eggs, like soft and tender 
fruit, depends in a great measure on the way 
the work is done. Sawdust, sifted fine, and 
bran are used by many. The first important 
thing is to provide boxes that are strong 
enough, so that there is no pressing in of the 
wood or tin. In using sawdust or bran I have 
found much depends on whether the material 
is worked in firmly around the eggs, and when 
finished shaken together so that there is no 
sinking or space to allow the eggs to move in 
transit. Many are broken from the material 
not being shaken in tightly around them. 
Another evil that frequently arises when eggs 
are sent in hampers, etc., with other things is 
from the boxes containing them not being 
strong enough to bear the pressure of other 
things by the 6ide of or over them. Added to 
this, these large hampers get thrown about 
badly on the railway. In sending eggs by 
parcels post it is even worse, and it is useless 
to do so unless the box and material are strong 
and very solid. Good as these materials are, I 
um not sure they are the best that can be used, 
seeing they are heavy, and sawdust, unless 
very dry, stains eggs. During the last few 
months I have been using with the best results 
wood wool, the same as I use for packing 
Peaches and other tender fruit. My method 
is to select a wooden box, according to the 
number of eggs to be sent. Then I wrap each 
egg in a piece of soft paper. When all is 
finished I then pack them, using wood-wool 
between each one, making them so that they 
cannot move, filling the box so that the lid 
goes down close. I put two layers in each box, 
endeavouring not to put them on each other, 
but between, and in this way there is no weight 
on them direct. I sent two dozen in a box in 
a big hamper with other things by rail 200 
miles this spring, and not one was broken on 
arrival. Recently I sent the same number in 
a box to London, and I had a reply to say 
every one was in perfect condition. Wood¬ 
wool is very light, clean to handle, always 
ready for use, and cheap (especially if bought 
in large quantities). It must be the fine, soft, 
silky kind. Dorset. 


Hen dying (C. M. all proba¬ 

bility your hens are being overfed, and are 
consequently suffering from liver disease. 
You must put your remaining birds upon short 
commons for a time. Avoid all stimulating 
food, such as Maize, and allow chiefly soft food 
given in a crumbly state. Boiled Oatmeal is 
very good mixed with soaked crusts of bread. 
Supply them with fresh vegetables and finely- 
cut Grass, and limit the water supply. If you 
wish to treat your birds, give one grain of 
calomel per head every other day for a week or 
ten day 9 , mixed in the soft food, after which 
add some sulphate of iron to the drinking 
water to recoup their strength. As to general 
feeding, it is, of course, impossible to state 
exactly what quantity of food will be suffi¬ 
cient for a certain number of hens, for some 
birds are larger eaters than others, and the 
same hen will require more when she is 
laying than when resting. A very good rule 
to follow is to throw down a little food at a 
time, and to stop the supply as soon as the 
fowls cease to pick it up with a relish, but move 
about from one place to another instead of 
consuming the food nearest to them. The 
greater number of poultry ailments are, doubt¬ 
less, caused by overfeeding, or the vwe of 
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unsuitable food, and hens fed largely upon 
Maize are sure, sooner or later, to tall victims 
to liver complaint.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Amazon Parrot ailing (Ubiqui).— 

Your bird is evidently suffering from a common 
cold affecting the nostrils, known as catarrh, 
and very prevalent among the Parrot tribe. It 
is well to stop it, if possible, as it may lead to a 
more serious disorder, such as bronchitis or 
lying trouble, or the bronchial tubes may 
become blocked and cause suffocation. \ou 
should give your Parrot four to six drops of 
tincture of opium. To ease the difficulty in 
breathing through the nostrils becoming 
blocked by the discharge, dip a small feather in 
olive oil and carefully pass it up the nostrils, 
and so remove the obstruction. Do not let the 
bird have an unlimited supply of drinking- 
water, as the free partaking of fluid increases 
the catarrh. It would be advisable to remove 
the water-tin from the cage, and allow for the 

S resent but a mouthful two or three times a 
ay.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Parrot (Peter). —Internal 
hemorrhage from the lungs appears to have 
been the cause of the death of this fine bird. 
It was not otherwise diseased, and must have 
taken a violent chill from exposure to a cold 
current of air or sudden change of temperature. 
Nothing could have been done beyond keeping 
the bird warm by covering the cage, excepting 
the front, placing it near the fire, and 
supplying it with some warm bread and milk. 
The diarrhtea, from which you say it has 
suffered, may have arisen from the boiled 
Maize having become sour. The Maize should 
be prepared fresh daily, as it soon becomes 
sour, and in this state acts very injuriously on 
the system. Lung trouble probably carries 
off more of our feathered pets than any other 
complaint.—S. S. G. 

Death of Hartz Mountain Canary 

(Mat>le .).—This was another case of inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, which is one of the most 
frequent complaints to which cage birds are 
subject, and is generally brought about through 
sudden changes of temperature. Many birds 
are lost through beiDg kept at a window, 
which, on being opened from time to time* 
subjects them to a sudden chill. It is very 
important in preventing the health of cage 
birds to keep them free from draughts. Fail¬ 
ing this one thing, the best of treatment in 
every other respect is lost. The habit of 
nibbling at the wires of the cage should be 
discouraged, as it is dangerous in the case of a 
painted cage. A piece of cuttle fish bone 
laced between the wires of the cage affords 
ealthful amusement to the inmate in nibbling 
at it, and takes its attention from the nibbling 
at the wires. As both your birds proved such 
ood songsters, they were, no doubt, in good 
ealth when you purchased them.—S. S. G. 
Bird for identification (Bev. Clement 
B. Cho])s ).—This i9 a specimen of the Lesser 
Whitethroat or Babillard (Curruca garrula), a 
migratory species arriving in this country 
from the middle to the end of April, and taking 
its departure in September. It habits are very 
similar to those of the Whitethroat (Curruca 
cinerea), but its song is far inferior, consisting 
only of a number of chirping notes, hurriedly 
uttered, and generally in a low tone. It does 
not appear to be very common in our island ; 
still, from its resorting to thick copses and 
dense hedgerows, it may escape general 
notice.—S. S. G. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening week. Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
presided. Six new members were elected and 
one other nominated. The death certificate of 
the late Mr. E. Berry, of Roehampton, was 
produced. A vote of condolence to Mrs. Berry 
and family was passed, and a cheque was 
drawn in favour of Mrs. Berry for the amount 
standing to the late member's credit. Six 
members were reported on the Sick Fund. 
The application of two members to pay the 
higher scale of contribution was granted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rides: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnivalstrert, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should l>e sent to 
the Publisher. The name, and address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the pajh'r. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some, time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. . ... 

Naming trait.— Readers t oho desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The d ifferences bet ween variet ies of fru its a re, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. W e can undertake 
to name, only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Peas falling (C. Berrill ).-We have no 
douhtslugs have eaten off your Sweet Peas—birds, mice, and 
slugs being the general cause—and slugs the past winter 
have everywhere luen a plague. 

The Madonna Lily diseased (Sundial).—Your 
bulbs have, unfortunately, been attacked by the disease to 
common to this Lily. Lifting the bulbs and shaking them 
up in a bag of sulphur has in some cases proved effica¬ 
cious, while in others lifting and baking the bulbs in the 
sun, replanting in fresh soil, have also proved a remedy. 

Clematis lndivlsa (C.X-This \ s a capital green¬ 
house clii bing plant for supplying cut flowers : and in a 
light, airy house, with a mean temperature of 55 degs., its 
sprays of snow-white, star-like blossoms open early in 
spring, when flowers are scarce and most acceptable. Its 
foliage, too, is dark and glossy, and generally free from 
attacks of insects. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(Dublin ).—The only thing you can do at this late period 
is to pinch the tips out of your plants at once, and grow on 
the succeeding shoots to the first buds which subsequently 
develop. The buds referred to here are the equivalent 
of first crown-buds. Several of the varieties mentioned in 
your list would be seen to much better advantage from a 
second crown-bud selection, but to achieve this object you 
should have pinched your plants during March and April. 
We would advise you, therefore, to commence operations 
much earlier next season. 

Climbing Rose for house (C. Berrill).—In Roses 
for the position named we cannot suggest anything 
better than Gloire de Dijon or Mme. Berard, both vigorous 
kinds. We do not quite understand so many Roses dying 
off in a position so apparently suitable for them, and can 
only suggest some local cause as the root of the whole 
matter, and of which we have no clue. The Cratiegus 
Pyracantha should do finely there, but as you have this 
already elsewhere, the best way will be to try again 
with Roses. You do not say what kind of plants you put 
in, or the time of planting. The position is too hot for 
Honeysuckle, though white Jasmine may succeed. 

Pansies dying (Col. II. J. Thomson ).—Your Pansies 
have been attacked by the snake-millipede (Blanjulus 
guttulatus), a specimen of which we found in the roots of 
the plant sent. This is a very destructive pest in the 
garden, as it is so difficult to destroy. It is very partial to 
the roots of Lilies and other bulbs, Anemones, Pansies, 
Stocks, etc. Few insecticides have any effect on them, as 
their skins are so horny and Binooth. A strong solution 
of salt or nitrate of soda, if it can be made to reach them, 
will kill them. By laying bricks, Blates, pieces of board, 
turf, or Cabbage-leaves about, under which they are fond 
of creeping, they may be caught and destroyed. 

Seedling Begonias (J. F).—The plants will be 
suitable for putting in the open ground when the timo 
comes, but it is not safe to plant them out too early in 
the season, as if they are touched by frost they do not 
grow with freedom atterwarde. They should now go into 
a cold-frame, so that the process of gradually hardening 
them may be commenced, for it will not be safe to put 
them direct from under glass to the open. A light, dry 
soil is not the best for Begonias, and you must dig it 
deeply' and put in plenty of rotten dung. Mulch with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss, and water liberally in hot, dry 
weather during the summer. 

Culture of Bougainvillea glabra (/?).—This 
plant requires liberal treatment during the summer — 
plenty of heat, light, and moisture, and a season of rest 
in a comparatively low temperature. Prune back early' 
in the year, and place in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs., and when growth commences shift into a com¬ 
post of good loam and peat, and plenty of sand. Water 
liberally when in full growth, and well expose in early- 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. Winter 
in an intermediate-house, giving just enough water to 
keep the wood from shrivelling and the roots from 
suffering. 

Treatment of Tuberoses (Flora ).—The Tuberosts 
referred to in your letter seem to be old plants that have 
already made a season’s growth and flowered once in the 
country- If this is so, your best way will be to throw 
them away, for after once floweriDg in this country they 
are useless. If good American bulbs that reached here 
early in the New Year, thev should, at the latest have been 
potted by the middle of March, and kept protected from 
frost. For good bulbs five in a 6-lnch pot are sufficient. 
Guano-water is very beneficial when the plants are in full 
growth. Tuberoses do not need to be kept in the dark till 
they grow. 

Dahlias to give fine flowers (D .\—Under any 
circumstances the main stems will yet a good start before 
the side shoots get away. Moet growers let the side shoots 
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break as they please, selecting four of the best placed 
when they are ready, putting a stake to each. Some 
varieties will require more thinning than others, and if fine 
blooms are wanted, disbudding must have attention. 
Most growers take the terminal buds, and rub ofT the 
others as soon as they are visible. Dahlias—from the time 
they show buds till the shows are over—require daily 
attention, and flower-poti with a little Moss inside should 
be placed on the sticks very early after the plants are set 
out to attract the earwigs. 

Show and alpine Auriculas (Derwent).—it you 
will look closely in our columns after a week or two we 
will give you the information you ask for in a special 
article. We know of no book of modern production that 
is specially or even partially devoted to the Auricula. 
Much of the culture described by the old florists is now 
rather out of date in relation to the named show varie¬ 
ties, whether edged or alpine. We fear the chief reason 
why no special book has been devoted to the Auricula is 
that the cultivators of exhibition varieties in pots under 
glass are relatively few. Still farther, it is difficult to 
devote an entire book to them, seeing that culture is after 
all comparatively simple, and very complex instructions 
are far more difficult to follow than are simple ones. 

Plants for narrow border (E. A. R. IK.).—For 
the small border you could, with a variety of hardy things, 
obtain the brightness you ask for. To this end you may, 
in season, plant Tufted Pansies as a carpet, from which 
may spring Lilies, Gladioli, Daffodils, Fritillarias, Camas- 
sias, etc. Other things to be freely grouped are such as 
Muscari conicum, Spanish and Eaglisb Irises, which in a 
south border will require moisture. Other good ami 
showy perennials are the Pyrethrums. single and double, 
Trollius, Pieonies, Alstraemerias, Adonis, Rudbeckias, 
Goillardias, and such-like. To give a more definite idea it 
would be necessary to know the size of the border, and 
many of the more suitable things are past flowering. The 
Rose you mention is good for your purpose. However, 
we consider Mme. Berard a better one. 

Perennials, etc. (E.S.).— You cannot do better than 
embrace for spring some of the stronger-growing Daffodils, 
preferably of the Incomparabilis and Trumpet section*, as 
thele generally are successful in such a soil. You could 
also plant the white and other Brooms, Berberis of sorts, 
Magnolias, Pyrus Malus and vara., Ribes, etc. Of the low- 
growing plants the Aubrietias, alpine Phloxes, Achilleas, 
all grow freely, and if not too hot and exposed the Mega¬ 
seas. Coming to the bolder things, you have a choice in 
Fritillarias, Tulips of the May-flowering and Darwin sorts, 
Columbines, Knipholas, Michaelmas Daisies. Stenactis 
speciosa, Erigerons, the entire family of Flag Irises, which 
in June ha\e no equal in the garden, Giltonia, Alstrco- 
merias, Lenten Roses in (he more secluded spots. Tropae- 
olum pobphyllum if you desire a fine trailing plant, Iris 
aurea, Bocconias, Anchusa, Anemones, not only of the 
fulgens, hortensls, and coronaria groups, but A. japonica 
in all its forms, Gaillardias, and Heleniums are very 
showy and suitable. All the forms of the Perennial Pea 
(Lathyrus latifolius) are good for your soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Gutting Yew-tree (H. Froude).— Your Yew-trees 
might have been safely cut into shape a few months ago, 
but as the season is so far advanced we should advise 
leaving them till next April. Old-established plants often 
suffer from extreme dryness of the soil, as seems to be the 
case with yours, and an occasional soaking of water would 
help them greatly. Mulch the trees with well-rotted 
manure, and by heavy watering the nourishment from the 
manure will be washed down into the soil and thus benefit 
them. 

White Broom failing: to bloom (C. Berrill).— 
We regard the soil as the cause of your Broom failing to 
flower. It is too late to do anything now, but in early 
September lift and replant in a fresh as also a sunny 
spot. Discard about one half the soil in a hole 2 feet deep 
and wide, and in its stead w ork in leaf-soil, road-grit, or 
sand, old mortar, and some very old manure. The 
Brooms do best in a light soil, and in such pruning is 
not required. If you prune hard you may still have to 
wait two years more for flowering, and as the plant is not 
leggy you need not prune. 

Plants for wall (E . A. R. W .).—For the north wall 
you could plant Morello Cherries, or a selection of Pears, 
preferably cordons of the latter. You could not now plant 
these, nor indeed could you plant climbers, unless all were 
well established in pot9, which, if convenient at times, not 
infrequently reduces the size of the plants. The season is 
far advanced for the work, unless, as stated, everything 
could be in pota Of climbers you could plant Clematis 
montana, Choisya ternata, Jasminum nuditlorum, Pyrus 
j iponica, with such Clematises as C. Viticella alb*, C. Jack- 
mani, etc. 

Althaea frutex (d. 2?., Norwood).— The roots have 
probably reached the poor subsoil, hence the failure. In 
the early part of October ensuing dig out a trench 2 feet 
deep around the tree at a distance at which you believe 
you would be in contact with the roots. You give no size 
of tree, or w r e could advise you more definitely. You 
may, at the depth named, work underneath and above, 
towards the centre, with a fork and so remove the soil 
for a distance of 12 inches. Carefully remove the sur¬ 
face crust also till you begin to find roots. Finally dis¬ 
card this excavated soil and replace it with old potting 
soil or light turfy loam, grit, and a goodly addition of 
manure, well working it in in all places. If the tree has 
not long been in its place and is not large, replanting 
would be the simpler way. In the latter case a light soil 
generally, and well-drained, is the best suited to these 
showy subjects. 

Striking: cuttings of Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (A T . E.). —Though most of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons can be struck from cuttings, they are 
difficult to increase in this way, and, to ensure success, 
special appliances are needed. The best cuttings are 
formed of the shoots of medium vigour, not the very strong 
one 9 , which should be taken when they are in a half- 
ripened state. The cuttings should be about 4 inches 
long, and if the shoots are only of that length, take care 
that the thickened portion at the base (that is, just w here 
it springs from the previous year’s growth) is allowed to 
remain, as roots are produced from that part more readily 
than from any other. When the cuttings arc taken, 
remove one or .wo leaves from tbp bottom as may be 
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necessary for insertion, and they are then oomplete. For 
their reception take some clean pots (those from 4 inches 
to 5 inches are the best), well drain them with broken 
crocks, and then fill with a mixture of equal parts of fine 
peat and silver-sand pressed down very firmly. Into this 
insert the cuttings around the edge of the pot, taking care 
that the soil is closed tightly around each cutting. Then 
give a good watering through a fine rose in order to settle 
everything in its place, and put the pots when filled in a 
close propagating-case in an intermediate temperature. 
Even then they will take three months to root, and failures 
are sure to occur. If suitable cuttings can be obtained 
early in June, a few may be struck in a cold-frame if kept 
close, carefullv shaded, and well attended to. The Rhodo¬ 
dendron pontfeum is easily increased from layers. 

FRUIT. 

Unsatisfactory Vine-leaves (A ).—Your Vines 
are badly mildewed. Use flowers of sulphur freely, ahd 
dust over affected parts; also reduce all moisture for a 
time. Maintain a warmer atmosphere, and give air care¬ 
fully. Avoid cold draughts. Unless the spreading of the 
pest is checked your Vines will suffer greatly. Lose no 
time in applying the sulphur, and maintain a buoyant 
atmosphere. 

Treatment of Fig-trees (T .\—Figs of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth visible to the eye should be removed. 
They are useless. Only the small ones in axils of leaves 
are wanted. We are unable to say if much pruning is 
needed, but if in a neglected state cut outagoodly portion 
of old w ood. Lay in strong wood, but do not shorten the 
latter. Do not give any more manure. Figs often are 
barren through being fed too muoh. 

Warts on Vine - leaves (Holly B<v\k \—Your 
Vine-leaves have what is known as warts, as you will see if 
you examine the backs of the same. These are small 
green excrescences that form on the backs of the leaves— 
a sorb of granulation of sap through the skin of the leaf. 
They no doubt injure the leaves as affecting respiration, 
and may be caused by a too close, warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. You are evidently keeping the 
house rather too close, and we would advise you to admit 
air more freely. 

Air-roots on Vines (Bdnumt and A. G. A.).— Your 
Vines have what is known as air-roots, which are of the 
same character as true roots, and only require to touch the 
soil to become such. They are produced from every part of 
the stem, frequently attaining a foot or more iii length, 
and giving the Vine a curious appearance. Their presence 
betokens want of root action. They are a sign of bad 
health, and frequently lead to shanking of the berries. 
Close warmth and moisture will cause the formation of 
these air-roots at any time, but they are mainly the result 
of the roots working in a cold, wet border. To benefit 
N ines subject to air-roots, the borders must be seen to. 
The air-roots will all die off as the wood rijwns. 

Mildewed Apple bloom and Black Cur¬ 
rants (M. J.).—Judging by the flowers sent, it is evident 
that your Apple-trees are smothered with mildew. Make 
a solution of 2 lb. soft-soap to 2 gallons of boiling water, 
and with that, even whilst hot, gently spray the infested 
trees, and immediately follow with a smother of sulphur, 
dusted on from a flour dredger. A few days later give the 
trees a good washing with clear water. Probably the 

E rimary cause is the roots being in sour or poor soil. The 
est remedy, if that is so, is lifting the trees carefully and 
replanting them more shallow, or else root - pruning, 
but in any cose adding a liberal dressing of manure. The 
bloom on your Black Currants has been injured by frest, 
but the primary cause of the poor bloom is the Black 
Currant-mite, of which the buds are full. Every round, 
dormant bud should be picked off at once and burned. 
It is doubtful whether the bushes are worth savin/, but 
with no fruit now, you may try very hard cutting back to 
compel new, clean shoots to be produced. Manure freely 
also. 


Turnips. Beetroot, Spinach, and Vegetable Marrows 
would also give an autumn yield. The last-named can be 
purchased in plants already prepared for outdoor plant- 
ing. Peas also may be tried, choosing early sorts. Brus 
sels Sprouts plants purchased from a nurseryman now 
would be in time for early winter, and the Bame may be 
eaid of Savoys, Cabbage, Autumn Cauliflowers, and Broc- 
coli. Seeds sown before the middle of June would provide 
the latest Broccoli and Savoys, but winter greens 
(Borecoles) must be dealt with by purchase of plants 
Lettuces, Radishes, Chicory, Corn Salad, and Mustard and 
Cress, also Onions for salad, can also be sown in succea- 
sional beds, according to the demand. For Spring Cab- 
bage, Onions, and pickling Cabbages, sow seedB in July 
Winter Spinach and Turnips in July and August. From 
these remarks you will observe that there yet remains 
much that may be cultivated in the garden, ‘it would be 
necessary to proceed with all possible despatch in 
preparing the ground, sowing, and planting of crops 
destined for late summer, autumn, and early winter. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Harry Broughten.— We fear you will fail in the culture 
of Violets in your district(Kenmngton) as the London fozs 
will paralyse them and finally kill the plants off. To grow 
Violets well one must have pure country air, and not the 

vitiated fog-laden atmosphere of a town.- Lady Butler. 

—We have never seen such a bad example of blistered 
leaves, which, unfortunately, is coupled with an attack of 

mildew. See reply to “F. B.” and “ L. B.,"p. 193.- M.A, 

Shepherd.—We have carefully examined the soil seat but 

can find no trace of any grub.- J. A. Horsford.— Not at 

all unusual. We have received many such specimens.— 
A. M. K. F. —1, Any hardy plants will do in such a soil if well 
trenched and manured. 2, Put in cuttings at once. 3 , Yes. 
4, No, bow seeds at onoe, 5, Get plants early in the 
autumn of Antirrhinum, Larkspur, Lupin, and Coreopsis 
and plant then, or you may sow seeds now and plant out 

next spring. Sow the Sweet Sultan in the spring.- 

H. G. Purvis.— The Diomea is a native of Carolina, and 
can be had, we think, from Mr. A. J. A. Bruce, Chorlton- 
cum-IIardy, Lancashire. The Drosera is our native 
Sundew, and can be found in any boggy place in Britain. 
Both are easily grown in pans of peat, Sphagnum Moss, 
and broken crocks in a shaded part of the greenhouse.— 
Mrs. L. P.— Any English nurseryman, if he did not 
himself keep Orange-trees, would procure such for you. 

- J. S. Button.—Dae no doubt to the cold and 

unseasonable weather we have had preventing the fruit 

setting- A. H.— Your Gloxinia-leaves have evidently 

been scorched by the sun shining on them when the foliage 
has been very wet, or it may be that you are growing them 
too cold. You give no particulars as to your treatment. 

- A. R.— No, not rust, but wc think mildew is the 

cause, for which sulphur is the best remedy.- J.C., 

Co. Down.—\All when the foliage has ripened off, and dry- 
off, planting a<ain in the autumn. The Anemones, if the 

seed was good, will appear in due course.- A. A. P. 

—Due no doubt to the cold, unseasonable weather. It 
is very difficult to say, as the leaves were dried up.— 
A. B.— You are evidently keeping the plant too close and 
wet at the roots. Is it in a pot or planted out?— 
J. B. W ., Co. Antrim. —The frost is evidently the cause ol 
failure, and it may be that the codlin-moth has been at 
work, but the specimens were so shrivelled up that it is 

difficult to say with any certainty.- E. P. G.— Poor 

hungry stuff. It might be improved if mixed with the 
surface soil and given some lime to pulverise it, adding at 

the same time plenty of manure.- J. Owens.— Alternan- 

thera is the plant you want. Any nurseryman could get 
plants for you. Myrrhis.— 1, ilobday’s "Villa Garden¬ 
ing,'’ from this office, price (is. 6 d. 2 , It all depends. II 
the Grass has grown well, you may mow it four or five 
times with the scythe, and then use the machine, setting 
it high so as not to cut the Grass too low. A man ought 
to cut the Grass in at least four hours. 


Mealy-bug on Vines (Constant Reader ).—In 
dealing with mealy-bug when the Vines are at rest avoid 
any concootion containing petroleum. Methylated spirit 
is much safer and equally destructive. Many gardeners 
use with great success a mixture of gas-tar and clay for 
painting Vines attacked by mealy-bug, first clearing off 
the loose bark to facilitate the work of painting. The tar- 
paint is made by first mixing up the clay with water until 
it has the consistency of thin paint. Add the tar, about 
a pint to i gallon of the clay and water mixture, and 
keepwell stirred. This ii certainly not a pleasant paint 
to use, but it is very effectual. It must not be forgotten 
that the house itself—walls, stages (if any), wire trellis, 
and roof—must also be thoroughly cleaned. Nothing is 
better than painting all wood and iron-work. If this can¬ 
not be done with oil-paint, then use petroleum, being 
careful that none touches the Vines. Point over the 
surface of the border if an inside one, and clear it off and 
burn it. A sharp watch must be kept on the growing 
Vines in the summer, as many stray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is useful for the 
summer attack. Mealy-bug is such a loathsome insect 
that any means of getting rid of it, no matter at what 
trouble, is well repaid. Perseverance is the great factor. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato fruits settinft badly (/>.).—Your house 
may be too moist, or you may feed too freely. You do 
not say anything as to culture. We advise you to leave a 
little air on the top ventilators at night. It dries up the 
moisture and assists setting. On the other hand, food 
given at the setting causes too much leaf growth and 
flowers drop. You do well to fertilise, and your night 
temperature appears good. If you can give us any other 
particulars with regard to culture we could advise you 
more fully. Do you give air freely in fine weather to 
dry the pollen? That is better even than artificial 
setting. 

Late planting of a kitchen garden (E. 

Fisher).—There are several kinds of salad and vegetable 
you may yet sow for autumn and winter use, but, of 
course, the time has gone for sowing the majority of 
summer stocks. French and Runner Beaii 9 can yet be 
planted. A favourite plan is to dig a trench a foot in 
depth, place a layer of good rotten manure in the bottom, 
replace the soil, and dibble the seeds in about (> inches 
apart. Dwarf Beane, Carrots, preferably Short Horn 
varieties, can also be grown, also suxessive crops of 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardes bs 
[llu8Tratbd, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom , London , E.C. 
A number should also be firmly afhzed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— M. N. O .—Clematis indivisa 

lobata.- W. J. Haughton.— The Cucumber-tree (Mag 

nolia acuminata).- G. D. — Streptosolen (Browallia) 

Jamesoni; 2, Diplacus glutinosus ; 3, Impatiens Sultani; 

4, Send in flower.- G. St. George.— 1, Pentetemon 

azureus ; 2, Tradescantia virginica ; 3, Erigeron mucro- 

natus.- Santa Rosa. — Olearia Gunniana.- Thos. 

Jones.—We cannot name florist’s flowers.—- Skisdon — 

Yes, Lamarque.- H. Judson. —Lady’s Smock (Garda- 

mine pralenBis).- M .—Specimens delayed in post and 

received in a pulp.- Practical. — 1 , Lamiurn maculatum 

aureum ; 2, Mossy Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides).— 
Miss Roffey. —The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispid*).— 
L. Beadne.il.— 1, Sedum ciliatum ; 2, Saxifraga hypnoides 

elegans.- Torquay.— Impossible to say without flower* 

- Mrs. Edwyn.— Single leal, the variegated Coltsfoot 

(Tuesilago Farfara variegata). Perfectly hardy, of ipread- 
ing habit, and not easily got rid of when established; 

2, Cannot name without flowers.- F. Hand.— The 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus).- Nellie Benson,— 

1, Cerastium sp.; 2, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, Erigeron 

mucronatus : 4, Pentstemon azureus.- 31 .—The Arabian 

Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum).- Chas. H 

Bell.— 1, Aubrietia violacea ; 2, Funkia ovata variegata; 

3, Sedum RhodioU. 4, Veronica gentianoides; 
6 , Gardener’s Garters (Pbalaris arundinacea variegata); 

6, Saxifraga muscoides- J. A. Dougherty.—B arbarca 

var. Send in bloom and we can then settle the name.- 3 — 
Chart's Edge.— Azalea mollis and chinensis hybrid. Yes, 

there are many shades of colour.- 31 .—No flowers for 

name have come to hand. 


Books received.— " Chrysanthemums and their 
Culture,” by T. Joinson. H. H. Balshaw, 2, Station-road, 
Altrincham.—:—"Vegetables for Profit. No. 1, Green 
Crops, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Cauliflower, 
etc. ’ " The Profitable Farm and Garden ” Office, 14S and 
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VEGETABLES. 


SOWING AND THINNING. 

Year by year is the advice given not to sow 
seeds too thickly, and though to some extent 
it may be followed, it is none tho less certain 
that at this time of the year there is need of 
farther remarks on tho judicious thinning of 
both vegetable and flower crops. With both 
these the object of removing part of tho seed¬ 
lings is the same—namely, tho removal of a 
portion of the plants so that those remaining 
may have room to develop thoroughly ana 
grow sturdily. The season to perform the 
operation depends on the growth and naturo of 
the plants, but if possible in showery weather, 
as the removal of a portion of tho seedlings 
naturally disturbs tho roots of those remain¬ 
ing, and a shower following settles the soil 
about them, and they, in consequence, suiter 
considerably less than under the influence of 
parching sunshine. 

One of the secrets, if so it can be called, both 
with flowers and vegetables, is to thin early, 
because if a wholo mass of tiny plants is left to 
eke out an existence as best they can. one 
naturally becomes the enemy of its neighbour, 
and mutually robbing each other of tho susten¬ 
ance required for their well-being the whole 
suffer in consequence. The fear of attacks 
from insect pests often deters growers from 
thinning vegetables early enough, and as in 
this respect it is advisable to use discretion, 
the operation should be performed gradually, 
removing a few of the su perfluous plants as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, and then 
going over them again at a later stage of their 
growth. 

Taking vegetables, for iustance, itisdithcult 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules for 
guidance as to the proper distance apart to 
thin the various crops, as varieties, soils, and 
localities vary so much that what would be 
advisable in one case would be hardly so in 
another. As a guide, however, for those not 
versa! in this operation, Onions may be thinned 
irorn 3 inches to 6 inches apart, according to 
the variety. Short Horn Carrots usually 
grow well at a distance of about 6 inches from 
each other, while the Altrincham types should 
be allowed 10 inches. Leeks may be thinned 
to about 8 inchos, and Beet to about the same 
distance. Turnips want a space of 8 inches to 
10 inches, and Spinach about 6 inches. Dwarf 
French Beans should be a foot apart, as they 
make a branching growth, and Runners about 
6 inches. Many people fail with the climbing 
French Bean, owing to the fact that they grow' 
it too thickly. As the plant makes a thicket 
of grow th plenty of space should be allowod. 

In case of flowers of the annual class it may 
be said that generally they should be thinned 
to about 3 inches or 4 inches apart—that is, of 
course, where they are sown in patches. Some 
will not require quite so much room, while 
others of a stronger growing character want a 
little more. Tho evils of not thinning are 
easily discerned, for almost before tho seed¬ 
lings havo really started into permanent 


growth the stems will either bo twisted round 
each other or pressed so closely that it is 
impossible for them to develop. 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SUMMER. 

(Reply to “New' Hand.”) 

When the season for cutting ceases many beds 
are neglected, but that is the time the roots 
require extra food, moisture, and support. At 
this time of the year, even in ordinary weather, 
the beds require food, and though moisture 
may be provided by rainfall, the plants are 
benefited by liberal supplies of agooa fertiliser. 
As is well known, in many gardens large quan¬ 
tities of manure are placed on the beds in the 
late autumn at a season the roots are almost 
inactive. The roots are not always able to 
take the food supplied them, and without top 
growth it is useless to feed. On the other 
hand, it would do a great deal more good given 
as soon as cutting ceased, and in the caso of 
old beds, large masses of manure destroy the 
roots instead of assisting them. In tho caso of 
worn-out or impoverished beds, no matter how 
much food i3 given, it cannot give new life if 
there is no root action, but in the caso of 
healthy plants, food given during the growing 
season, when the crowns are being formed, 
gives the help required and builds up better 
crowns. A heavy dressing of salt—say in the 
late autumn (November)—does more harm than 
good. The plants certainly require a certain 
amount of salt, but not whon at rest, as, given 
then, it sours the soil and keeps tho roots at a 
lower temperature than the surrounding 
ground. Givo salt from April to August, not 
later, and even then it should be well washed 
down to the roots. Auothor point often lost 
sight of is the state of the soil. In hoavy clay 
soils the use of salt requires more care, and 
should not be applied earlier than May or later 
than August, and only in moderate quantit ies in 
showery weather. Beds which have had little 
moisture since cutting ceased will feel the strain 
next season, especially in light soils resting on 
gravel. In many gardons tho old system of 
raised beds is still in vogue, and in dry seasons 
these beds are the first to sutler and the most 
difficult to keop moist. Beds, or what should 
more properly be termed rows of plants on the 
flat, are much better in such seasons, and where 
room is no object, a yard between the plants 
will give splendid results. With plants grown 
thus, irrigation can be carried out, which is 
the best means of promoting a free, strong 
growth, and no bettor use can be made of 
liquid-manures than for these plants. Where 
liquid-manure cannot be given, such fertilisers 
as fish-manure, guano, and salt may be given 
liberally and well washed in. Fish manure is 
one of the best fertilisers. The proportion in 
which this food may be used depends upon tho 
state of the soil. Apply it twice a month, in 

E reference to strong doses with long intervals 
etween. It is a safe manure when amplo 
moisture is given. Guano is likewise valuable, 
but though applied in the same way as fish- 
manure, if of the beat kind it must be used in 
smaller quantities. Thore are other foods, such 


as soot and other rich fertilisers, that can be 
used in case animal-manures are not procurable. 
In the caso of light soils, a mulch between tho 
rows in such seasons as this is of groat import¬ 
ance, especially with young plants. Young 
plants in a well-made bed do not need liquid 
like older ones, but they require more frequent 
supplies of water. 

Much may be done to support now growth at 
this season, as if twisted about by winds the 
plants cease to form the shoots or crowns for 
next season, so that it is well to preserve 
all growths till they change colour. Any 
material most handy may be employed, such 
as stakes and twine, or bushes thrust into the 
soil. 


PEAS. 

1 entirely agree with “A. D.” where, on page 
171), he advocates the adoption of thin sowing. 
It is true that many waste yearly a quantity of 
seed by thick sowing. This year I think thoee 
who havo sown rather thickly havo somewhat 
tho better prospect—at any rate, this is so in 
some cases I havo scon. In my own, for 
instanco, despite the free use of newly slaked 
lime, slugs played serious havoc with tho Pea 
rows, so much so, in fact, that some are, after 
a second sowing, scarcely worth staking. The 
early sowings are, I find, the greatest sufferers 
from slug depredations, though all have 
suffered to some extent. It is not a little dis¬ 
couraging, after one has trenched, manured 
heavily, and purchased expensive seed, to find 
that the result is so poor, and that further 
investment must be made to provide a crop. 
Though almost everyone engaged in garden 
work complains of slugs, there certainly are 
instances where no comparison can be made in 
tho losses sustained. In this garden there are 
but few crops that may be planted and which 
pass the notice of tho voracious slug. In 
a cottage garden some mile or so away I 
inspected crops recently that would seem to 
have never had an experience of slug visits, 
tho rows of tender seedlings seemingly 
were as complete a9 could be possible. The 
same crops with me have been sown and 
resown, and yet there remain buff scanty rows 
necessitating further expense, loss of timo and 
crops. A wide trench, such as “A. D.” 
describes, with a bottom layer of good rotted 
manure, and which when filial in is left some 

2 inches or so below tho ordinary surface will 
usually grow fino rows of Peas for summer and 
autumn use. Tho success from this practice is 
not uniform in every garden, the soil account¬ 
ing for so much, favourable or unfavourable, 
and slugs not a littlo. My best this year are 
Charles Fidler, Sharpe’s Triumph, Aldorman, 
Daisy, and Telephone. For the earliest sowing 
outdoors the oneo discarded round Pea has been 
grown, because tho marrow section by reasou of 
the cold state of thesoilatthatearly period failed 
to give full rows. Last summer in a garden 
near to the Wiltshire Downs I saw some mag¬ 
nificent rows of Telegraph and Telephono Peas 
growing in manured trenches and sown in wide 
drills. These seemed like a hedge 18 inches to 
2 feet through and fi feet high laden with Peas 
almost from the ground tq> the tips of the 
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haulm. Do what I can, I cannot produce 
similar 1’ea rows in this garden, simply owing 
to the soil. Manure alone will not satisfy, 
because it does not supply every element 
required by the crop. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spinach —From the end of March up to 
the middle of August weekly sowings should be 
made, and during the hottest months this crop is 
much benefitted by a little shade, which it gets 
when sown between Peas or Beans, though a 
north bofder is a capital position for it from 
June onwards. The Victoria Improved Round 
is good for all seasons, but especially for 
summer sowing, not going to seed so soon as 
tho Old Round or Summer variety. As large 
leaves are a consideration when gathering, the 
rows should be 15 inches or 18 inches apart, 
thinning the plants to half that distance. I 
sow more of tho Round Spinach for standing 
tho winter than I do of the Prickly or Winter 
sort, as it certainly keeps better. The ground 
cannot well be in too good heart for summer 
Spinach. Deep tilth is a necessity if fine, 
quickly-grown produce is required. Thinning 
early and in dry weather well soaking the 
drills before sowing the seed are important.— 
J. M. B. 


Feeding Tomatoes. —In a recent issue 
“A. D.” gives some good advice anent the 
feeding of Tomatoes. Having used wood-ashes 
largely during the past ten years, both in the 
soil and as a top-dressing, I can testify to their 
value. I grow Tomatoes in boxes and pots in 
all sorts of glass structures, in many instances 
where the surroundings are not of the best for 
this crop. Still, it is an unusual occurrence 
for me to have a poor crop. My soil being very 
heavy and the situation low tend to produce 
coarse growth and engender disease. Using 
a large percentage of wood-ashes and burnt 
earth acts on the soil and counteracts the 
disease. When planting or potting add wood- 
ashes to the loam, and when the plants have 
grown and be^in to set the fruit the first top¬ 
dressing is added. As growth increases and 
the plants need hell) more is added, till the 
pots or boxes are full. Afterwards manure- 
water, made as “A. I).” describes, is given. 
In this way I have no coarse growth, which is 
so detrimental to Tomatoes. I have observed 
when growth is coarse and disease attacks the 
plants their destruction is rapid.- Dorset. 

Bone-meal- —Would you tell me what bone-meal ia 
ueed for ? I see you recommend It for Marrows. Do you 
mix it with the soil when you get them on in a pot. or 
du9t them over with it and water it in? My bone-mtal is 
not very fine. Are there two kinds ?— E. B. 

[Bone-flour is bone softened by steam, then 
ground up and dried. That is a good manure 
for most things, aud for pot plants may be 
added to the soil at the rate of a pint per 
bushel, or sprinkled very thinly on the surface 
of pot plants, to be washed in, once in six 
weeks, or about the roots of plants outdoors. 
Bone-meal is bone dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
then dried and sifted tine. That is used as is 
the other. Probably what you have is bone- 
dust—that is, finely crushed bone. This is 
much slower as a manure, and is best mixed 
with Vine or Peach or other fruit-tree soil, or 
with soil in which plants in pots are to remain 
for some time. You should sift it, using only 
the dust for plants now. The meal when 
dusted about plants is gradually dissolved by 
watering, and* thus roots are fed.] 

Utilising a hot-bed.— Would you kindly toll me a 
few thing** 1 couid raise early in a frame on a hot bed? 
Could I raise a few Onions, sowing them in January in a 
hov, and planting out in April, as I find autumn-sown ones 
run to seed ? Must I give air when it is warm V Could I 
raise half-hardy annuals?—E. B. 

[With respect to utilising a small frame ou a 
warm dung-bed, you would find that a small 
bed made up in January would retain beat 
but a very shoit time then. You may get 
warmth from it for two or three weeks, especially 
if well covered up at night, anil just long 
enough to cause Onion-seed sown in shallow 
pans or boxes to germinate, but as soon as the 
heat declined the plants would grow very slowly. 
You could at the same time sow in pans or 
boxes seed of Cabbage, Lettuce, and Cauli¬ 
flower to have early plants to put out in the 
spring. If by the end of March or early in 
April you could get these things pricked out 
thinly into other boxes aud transfer them to a 


larger cold-frame, aud would make up so soon 
as you could a fresh hot-bed, to which to trans¬ 
fer your frame, you could then sow in pots, 
pans, or boxes, various annuals. Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Petunias, Lobelias, Verbenas, and 
many hardy annuals, or Tomatoes, to plant out 
at the end of May. Your autumn-sown Onions 
no doubt run to seed the following year because 
sown too early. Tho end of August is oarly 
enough.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Caterpillars destroying shrubs.— Would you 
kindly tell me what these caterpillars are ? Tliry ha\t 
eaten every leaf off a shrub in the garden.—(M rs.) E. 
Brown. 

[The caterpillars that have defoliated your 
shrub are tho caterpillars of the small ermine 
moth (Hyponomeuta padellus), a very common 
insect. Plants that are attacked by it should 
be sprayed or syringed with an insecticide, 
such as a solution of paraffin emulsion or some 
other mixturo containing 6oft soap andparariin, 
or \ oz. of Paris green, 1 oz. of lime thoroughly 
mixed and kept well stirred in 8 gallons of 
water, which should be applied with sulheient 
force to penetrate the webs. When fully grown 
the caterpillars become clirysalidos, usually a 
considerable number being formed together. 
These should be searched for aud destroyed 
-G. S. S j 

The common cockchafer.— Can you tell me the 
name of the grub in enclosed box ? It was found at the 
root of a Straw berry plant (Royal Sovereign).— Cakkan. 

[The insect you enclosed is the grub of the 
common cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), 
which is very destructive to the roots of many 
kinds of plants. Unfortunately these pests are 
very difficult to destroy. No insecticide has 
any effect on them when beneath the surface, 
as they always are, and the only practical way 
of dealing with them is by turning them out of 
the soil, which is in one way unsatisfactory’, as 
their presence is not detected until the plant 
shows some sign of injury.—G. S. S.] 

Hair-worms. — I should he very glad if you would 
inform me what the accompanying specimens are? I 
found them this morning after the rain, the one on a 
semi-decayed Iris-leaf, the other on the soil, which is 
chalky. . 1 havr--ren them three times before, once finding- 
one on my shoulder after bathing in a pool in Scotland, 
the other w as brought up in a bucket from a well, and the 
third was as a specimen in a chemist s shop at Hyferes, and 
who at the time told me it was an uncommon thing.— 
G. D. D. 

[The worm you send is one of the hair-worms 
belonging to the genus Mermis. These worms 
lay their eggs in the ground, and when the 
young ones are hatched they obtain access to 
some insect, in which they live until they are 
mature. Then they quit their host and lay 
their eggs in the ground. The}' are perfectly 
harmless in every way. They sometimes 
appear in showery weather in large numbers, 
and may be found crawling about plants ] 

Brown-scale on Peach-trees —My reach-trees 
(under glass) are almost covered with brown-scale. What 
is the best remedy ? The trees were w ell cleaned in the 
winter and painted all over, as the scale was had last 
season, but this season it is worse. 1 have been painting 
them with soft-soap, etc., brushing many of the scale off, 
but there arc too many forme to make any headway. Will 
it be necessary to destroy the trees, or could I sprav with 
any substance, or fumigate?- A. 1*. 1*. 

[Brushing and scrubbing the trees with 
strong insecticides are both laborious and only 
partially effective; whereas the petroleum 
remedy, if persevered with, effectually clears 
the trees of this troublesome pest. After the 
pruning is completed, the trees loosened some¬ 
what, and the borders cleared of all rubbish, 
the wood work and glass cleaned and the walls 
whitewashed, syringe the trees freely with 
petroleum, soft soap, and water, and if this 
soaks well iuto the border, good, rather than 
harm, will be done, especially if there was any 
black-fly on the trees. Heat the water to 
about 120 degs., this condition being insisted 
upon if the remedy is to have a fair trial, and 
to every 3 gallons of this add a lump of soft- 
soap about the size of a lien's egg and (5 oz. or 
three wiueglassfuls of ordinary petroleum, or 
paraffin, as it is generally, but wrongly, termed. 
The oil must not be permitted to float on the 
surface of the receptacle, but should be kept 
mixed with the water, this being done either 
by returning every second syriugeful (after 
the mixing has been accomplished by means 
of the syringe) forcibly back into the recep¬ 
tacle, or else by keeping two syringes at 
work, one distributing and the other keeping 
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the oil mixed with tho water. This mixture 
should be used in no half-hearted manner it 
being of the greatest importance that every 
branch and shoot bo thoroughly wetted bv it 
There is no necessity to syriDge the trees 
with clear water a few hours after using the 
petroleum mixture, and if one application of 
the latter does not thoroughly clear the trees of 
scale, a second dose should be given. If it 
doe3 nob also destroy thrips and red spider as 
vvoll as scale, mealy-bu^, and aphides, it will, 
at all events, get rid of the greater part of 
them.] 

Mussel-scale on Apple-tree —Would vou kin.tlv 
tell me the name of t he parasite on the enclosed piec* 0 ( 
Apple bark ?—L. G. Goijskkk. 

[The Apple bark is infested with the mussel- 
scale (Mytilaspis potnorum), which is often 
very abundant on Apple-trees. You will find 
it mentioned in most books that allude to the 
insects that infest plants. The best way to 
destroy it is to thoroughly wet the infested 
parts w ith paraffin emulsion, aud then serapo 
the bark w ith a blunt knife, taking care uot to 
injure the bark. In this way you can removo 
the insect and its eggs, which are laid under 
the scale of the insect. In the winter, any 
time before the buds show any signs of open¬ 
ing, the trees should be sprayed with a caustic 
alkali wash made as follows : Dissolve 1 lb. of 
caustic soda in a bucket half filled with water, 
add lb. of pearlasli, stir until all is dissolved, 
and make the mixture up to 10 gallons with 
water, then add 10 oz. of soft soap, which has 
already been melted in a little hot water, and 
stir thoroughly again, when it is fit for use. 
This mixture is very caustic, and should not be 
allow'ed to touch the skin or clothes, and 
should it do so it should be wiped off as soon 
as possible. A still day should be chosen for 
the operation, so as to prevent the sprav being 
blown on to one's face. If this pest has not 
spread much over the tree, and the infested 
parts are easily reached, this mixture may bo 
applied with an old brush.—G. S. S.] 

Beetle destroying Roses.—1 semi you a specimen 
of a beetle which has attacked a Rose, absolutely devour- 
ini; the blooms, and a large proportion of the foliage al*n. 
I have examined the t ree in the morning without finditi; 
any trace of the pest, and in the e\ening I have found 
them in dozens. They do not attack the heart of the 
Rose at first ; they eat their way inwards from the oubr 
leaves. .So far as I can spe, they do not fly. I thought 
they were peculiar to this particular Rose, but I keu 
found them on the bloom of several others, and also on a 
Columbine. I shall be glad to have your opinion on the 
matter, and your ad\ice as to the best means of coping 
with this formidable enemy to the garden. It is absolutely 
amazing the amount of harm this beetle does.-P. V. 0. 

Mi RTAOII. 

[The beetle attacking your Roses is the 
gardon chafer (Phyllopertha horticola). These 
beetles, as you find them, are at times very 
destructive to the blossoms of Roses and other 
flowers. Their grubs are equally injurious to 
the roots of plants, and particularly to those of 
Grass. The beetles can certainly fly, and they 
hide themselves in the heat of the day beneath 
the leaves of some tree or bush. I am sorry I 
cannot suggest an easier remedy than picking 
them off the flowers whenever you can fina 
them. During the day, if you could find out 
where they hide, you could probably shake a 
good many off iuto an open umbrella. Were 
you to spray’ tho plants with au insecticide it 
would have little or no effect on them, and any 
application made to the flowers to make them 
unpalatable would spoil the blossoms.—G. S. S.] 

Agriotes llneatus.—I herewith enclose a sample of 
diseased Strawberry plant, and specimen of a brown wire- 
worm (?). which gnaws the crow ns of the plants and so 
kills them. l)o you know of any real and effectual means 
whereby : 1, The worms are prevented from attacking the 
plant* ; The worm*, when attacking the plants, can be 
killed?—O. Lihnant CoX. 

[The worm you sent is certainly a wireworm, 
of which thero are several different species. 
The specimen you sent is the grub of Agriotes 
lineatus, one of the skipjack" beetles. 1 am 
afraid that there is nothing to be done tu 
prevent the wireworms from attacking your 
plants but offering them something more 
attractive. Strewing small pieces of oil-cake, 
of which they are very fond, about near plants 
which they are attacking will sometimes draw 
them away from them. I cannot suggest any 
means but picking them out from among the 
roots of the infested plants. No insecticide 
would be of any use, as their skins are so kaid. 
They may be trapped by burying slicos of 
Turnip, etc., which should be examined fre- 
jently audfffeffinNcfcssdestroyed. —G. S. S.J 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. along the branches, as may bo socn from the 
_ ! illustration of the flowering branch wo give 

THE JUDAS-TREE (CERCIS SILIQUAS- I Orally speaking, the growth of the Judas- 
1 ivUM). tree is slow, and, as is usually the case with 

This may be found in many pardons round slow-growing trees, somewhat zigzag and con- 
LoDdon, there being fine specimens in the 1 torted. The tree bears a great amount of 
Royal Gardens, Kew, the old College, Dulwich, shade and want of sun, the specimen referred 
tlunnershury House, and Syon House. It is to above as growing at Gunnersbury House 



Flowering shoot of the Judas-tree (Cereis siliquastrum). From a specimen sent by 
Canon Daniels, Old College, Duhvieh. 


ornamental when in leaf and deserves planting, 
if only as a spring flowering tree. Doth in 
shape and colour the leaves are distinct from 
those of any other, they being bluish-green 
above and of a deep grass-green on the under¬ 
sides. The flowers, which are produced before 
the leaves, and in colour and arrangement the 
exact counterpart of those of the Mezereum, 
appear during May and early June. TlJ 
arc of a bright purplish-link. inB cu 


doing well under some largo Chestnuts. This 
tree, nevertheless, flowers freely every year. 
For planting among choice trees and shrubs 
the Judas-tree is of groat value, associating 
well with such as the Manna Ash (Fraxinus 
Ornus), Azaleas, Laburnums, Lilac, and other 
of our early summer-flowering plants. 

The Judas-tree will do in any fairly light 
soil, one important thing being that the 
drainage must be good. T. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Solanum crispum.— A Chilian shrub, grow¬ 
ing 12 feet in height and bearing lavender, 
golden-centred flowers. Perfectly hardy in 
the south and amenable to culture further 
north with shelter. 

Spir;ea (Meadow Sweet).—There are nume¬ 
rous handsome shrubby species of this family, 
thirty-eight being enumerated in the Kew 
list. Of thase the following seven are the 
pick : S. arguta, 5 feet in height, bearing in 
April clusters of white flowers along its slender 
shoots that completely cover tho bush ; S. 
canescens or flagelliformis, 8 feet in height, 
with arching shoots, studded with Hawthorn- 
like flowers ; S. discolor or arirefolia, 12 feet 
in height, with feather}' panicles of ivory- 
white, which droop gracefully; S. Bumalda 
Anthony Waterer, 3 feet, with rich carmine 
flower-heads; S. Lindleyana, 15 feet, with 
handsome, deep-cut leaves and large spreading 
flower panicles 18 inches in length in July: 
S. media or confusa, 8 feet, smothered in May 
with clusters of white flowers; and S. pruni- 
folia ft.-pi., 5 feet, bearing in the spring small 
double white flowers. 

Stapmylf.y coLcmcA.—A handsome, deci¬ 
duous shrub from the Caucasus, bearing droop¬ 
ing clusters of white flowers in the spring 
and growing to a height of 8 feet. 

Stepiianandra flkxuosa. — A deciduous 
shrub from Japan, bearing panicles of small 
white flowers in July. S. Tanakei is somewhat 
similar. 

Stuartia pseudo Camellia.— A deciduous 
Japanese shrub, bearing cupped white flowers 
3 inches in diameter. Height 12 feet. Its 
autumnal colouring is very beautiful. It is a 
particularly handsome shrub, and should be 
grown in peat in a sheltered position. S. 
pentagyna and S. virginica aro two American 
species, but less ornamental. 

Sty rax Obassia.— A charming deciduous 
shrub from Japan, bearing drooping racemes 
of scented white flowers 0 inches to 8 inches in 
length, the individual blossoms being an inch 
in diameter. It is a novelty which in its 
native country is said to grow to a height of 
20 feet. S. japonica is a shrub 10 feet in 
height, bearing pendent, sweetly - smelling 
white blossoms. 

Syrinoa (Lilac).—These are well known and 
deservedly popular shrubs. The common 
Lilac and its white form are as sweet as any, 
but some of the named varieties haae larger 
flowers and bloom-clusters. The best single 
white is Marie Legraye, while Souvenir de 
Louis Spath is the finest dark coloured single, 
and Mme. Lemoine cannot be surpassed in the 
double whites. The pretty small Persian 
Lilac is distinct, and should not bo omitted. 

Veronica.— Of the shrubby Speedwells the 
only one that can be styled hardy is V. 
Traversi, which bears mauvo-whito flowers and 
grows to a height of 5 feet. On the south 
coast many species may be grown with 
success. 

Viburnum (Guelder Rose).—V. Opulus 
sterile is the common garden form, but the 
Japanese V. tomentosum plicatum is far more 
ornamental. V. macrocephalum bears the 
largest flowers, but not in such profusion as 
the last named, and it requires a warm and 
sheltered spot to bloom freely. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia. — A handsome, 
deciduous, Chinese shrub, growing to a height 
of 15 feet and bearing clusters of large white 
flowers, blotched at the base with carmine. 
The long, deeply-cut leaves are also very 
ornamental. It oftens ripens fruit in this 
country. 

Zenobia (Andromeda) spf.oiosa pulyf.ru- 
lenta. —A small evergreen shrub from the 
United States, growing to a height of 4 feet, 
and bearing large white Lily of the Valley-liko 
flowers drooping beneath its sprays. It is very 
lovely when in flower, lb should be grown in 
peat. This variety has larger blossoms than 
the type. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latent 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 
indoors or outdoor^ flenf to us in any one, ratek. 
Second prize. Half a Guinea, 
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work to some of the taller swamp-loving 
Lilies, such as L. pardalinum, L. superbum, 
L. canadense, and others. The Trilliums, too, 
coming in the spring, may, in company with 
Primula Sieboldi, create quite a feast of colour 
in their season, before the Lilies begin to move. 
Where the garden is not extensive the Tril¬ 
liums may yet prove a most interesting group 
if arranged in some low-lying spot, where, with 
shade and the rainfall from higher ground, the 
plants would be practically safe. In a mixture 
of peat, loam, leaf-mould, and manure, all in 
equal parts save the last, which may be 
reduced one-third, the Trilliums will grow 
quite freely and flower well. In dry seasons 
water would be necessary, but the amount will 
depend upon subsoil and other conditions. 
When in full growth, however, there is no fear 
of overmuch moisture being given, nor is there 
in the winter season in certain classes of soils, 
or, rather, of subsoils. The best time for 
planting is the dormant season—from October 


drooping. The leaves, 
4 inches long and 
prettily undulated, 
make a pleasing set¬ 
ting for one of the 
later - flowering mem¬ 
bers of this group. 
Tho plant grows 1 foot 
high. 

Those described 
above are the best 
garden plants, how¬ 
ever, and worth some 
care to make them a 
success. E. J. 


DAFFODILS. 
You were good enough 
to insert my article on 
Daffodils in your issue 
of June 13. May I ask 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WOOD LILIES (TRILLIUM). 

The genus Trillium contains some nine or so 
species with their varieties, all of which belong 
to North America. All are spring-flowering 
and moisture loving, or this, with partial 
shade, if we would see thorn at their best. 
This moisture-loving condition must not, how¬ 
ever, he misapplied, or even misunderstood, for 


T. krythrotakpttm. —A medium-sized flower 
in tiie way of that of T. grandiflorum, but with 
more recurved segments, each of which at tho 
base is blotched - with crimson. It is a very 
dainty kind. This kind is also called T. 
j pictum. 

T. erf.ctum, also known as T. atro-pur- 
! pureum, has purplish flowers set in the summit 
of the trifoliate stems. A whitish form of this 
is called T. e. album. The plant flowers in 
March or April at about 9 inches high. 

T. skssilfT.— A species with dark purple 
flowers in a setting of broad ovate leaves. It is 


do flourish better under such conditions, and 
none seem to bo harmed by them. The 
Daffodil is the most accommodating of all 
flowers, as long as tho bulbs are kept from 
contact with fresh manure. I see that one list 
of Daffodils, at all events, is already advertised 
in your columns as ready for issue. This is 
decidedly a move in the right direction. To 
get the best results the bulbs should be lifted 
in Juno, the ground prepared and allowed to 
settle during July, and the replanting should 
take place during tho first week or fortnight 
in August, the earlier the better. As a rule, 
however, growers do not appear to have 
hitherto issued their lists until the middle of 
August or early in September. 

W. W. Fowler, 

Peppard lb dorp, IItub y on - Thame*. 


EREMURI AT RIVERTON, NEW 
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Flower of Trillium stylosum. 


the plant that delights to grow with its root 
fibres within touch of moisture throughout tho 
spring may not receive an equal benefit by its 
roots neing submerged all the season through. 
One of the places where these plants thrive is 
the bog garden, where tho water is under con¬ 
trol. In such a place one may not only grow 
Trilliums, but equally well such fine subjects 
as the hardy Cypripediums, some fow of the 
(Jentians, the Parnassias, some Himalayan 
and Japan Primulas, not to mention Ferns 
and other things. What I ever regard 
as among the best uses to which the 
Trillium raav be nut is as a erround- 


interesting amid the other kinds in a collection 
of these plants. 

T. s. CAUFORNiruM is one of the strongest 
growers of the genus. In its loaf-markings the 
plant is variable, while the leaves generally, as 
also the stature, are twice as large as those of 
the type. Well established examples of this 
kind attain 18 inches high. The flowers are 
creamy-white. 

T. styloscm, of which an illustration is 
given, bears rose tinted and much recurved 
blossoms that are nearly 2 inches long. The 
flowers are usually 
horizontal or sli^htlv 


Tiie most interesting features of the hardy flower 
gardon during the past two weeks have been 
Eremurus robustus and E. himalaicus. The 
latter was tho first to open its pure white 
flowers on a densely-crowded spike nearly 
4 feet high. The flowers, which were borne in 
great profusion, occupied about 16 inches of 
i the stem, and were fully an inch across. But 
the more stately of the two was E. robustus, 
which commenced to open itb flowers nearly a 
week later than E. himalaicus, and over¬ 
shadowed the latter in height by nearly 3 feet, 
with a flowering raceme very nearly 3 feet in 
length. This is a magnificent plant, and won 
the admiration of all who saw it, as from day 
to day it unfolded its large, delicate pink 
flowers, fully an inch and a half across, in a 
bed of nine flowering plants. Among the 
group was one with white flowers. There is a 
little difficulty about the management of these 
plants which must be learned, or failure will 
result. In my first experience I thought I had 
an ideal spot, and studied to give them the 
care recommended in gardening literature. My 
plant survived the winter and camo up strong 
in the spring, but for some yet undiscovered 
reason it rapidly melted prematuroly away, 
roots, leaves, and all. 

In my second venture I selected a rather 
open spot in a plot of ground nearly' enclosed 
by a Hemlock hedge. The ground was deeply 
and thoroughly trenched and a liberal dressing 
of well-decayed cow-manure was incorporated 
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4 inches or 6 inches deep for the largest size. 
Pot plants may be put out at any time, how¬ 
ever. The following are the best kinds : — 

T. ORAXDrFJ.ORUM. —Undoubtedly one of the 
finest of perennial hardy plants and one that 
should be largely grown. If left alone it will 
increase readily in stature and flowering. The 
snow-white flowers are arranged in a setting of 
three ovate leaves on stems often 1 foot or 
1$ feet high. The blossoms are each from 
2 inches to 3 inches long and very pure. Other 
forms of this are known as T. g. pnecox, T. g. 
maximum, and T. g. roseum. Flowers in 
March and April. 

T. ovatum may be best described as a small 
early’flowering form of the above, but not of 
the same stature./^" _ 1 

Digitized by '<5 1 C 
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one misprint on page 
182, column 2, line 11, 
where “ former ” 
should read for “ lat¬ 
ter.The “more expensive’* varieties, of 
course, cost, as a rule, much more than three 
shillings per dozen. Since I wrote the article 
I have lifted some of my bulbs and found the 
increase very satisfactory, especially in a bed 
wdiich is practically a clearing in a deep Laurel 
hedge, where the soil seems by’ no means good, 
and the ground is more or less full of roots. I 
have, however, treated it somewhat liberally 
with wood ashes. Why certain species of 
Daffodils do so well when they have to struggle 
with the roots of other plants or shrubs I cannot 
say, but it is an undoubted fact that many 


Trillium grandiflorum. 


with the soil. Additional soil was added to 
raise the bed some 4 inches to 6 inches or 
above the level of the surrounding soil. Thi« 
was kept in position by boards. The soil, 
being naturally a rich sandy’ loam, was nicely 
levelled off , and on this the roots or crowns of 
the plant, which are peculiarly constructed, 
wero placed. The large, fleshy, brittle roots 
sometimes nearly 2 feet long, are horizon tall) 
thrown out from a central crown, like spokes 
from the wheel o^.a waggon hub; hence, to 
prevent then? breaking, the surface of the soil 
mitef Both (firm and ^©vel. Then I took a 
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small stake and put it down as near the crown ti 
as I possibly could to indicate its position, and v 
so prevent its being damaged. Afterwards f 
the roots were covered over with 3 inches or 11 
4 inches of finely pulverised soil and lightly u 
firmed, then covored with some loose material, o 
such as long, strawy manure, or, better, some p 
loose straw. The crowns of the plants must be r 
protected from any stagnant or excessive mois- l 
ture, and I find the best, easiest, and quickest r 
method of doing this is to put a sash over them p 
which will readily throw off water, but so 
arranged as to admit air. This protection [ 
seams very necessary, as the plants are very t 
impatient of both dump and moisture. They n 
seem to grow slowly during the winter, and by f 
very early spring they are sending up their } 
large, strong, folded leaves, out of which rise 
the tall, stately spikes of beautiful flowers. 

The advent of spring, however, does not 
«eem to relieve ones cares of this class of 
plants, for both cold winds and late frosts are 
disastrous. The plants must still be jealously 
guarded and protected till both of these 
dingers are passed, or their beauty will be very 
much marrea by disfigured foliage, if they are 
not prevented from flowering. To many this 
will appear a lot of trouble, but I am convinced 
that the pleasure and satisfaction derived 
during their blooming period more than pay 
far the trouble. 

Herbert Greensmitii, in Florint's Exchange. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonias falling 1 .— Will you kindly Bay what i» 
wrong with my Begonias, seme leaves of which 1 enclose V 
u litr healthy bulbs, planted in Rood soil a fortnight ago 
and carefully watered, hare made no new leaves, and all 
are turning like those I send.—M adrlink Bull. 

[From the appearance of the leaves sent, we 
should say that you have planted your 
Begonias out without taking the precaution to 
harden them off in any way, and the growth 
being soft the sun has caught them and scalded 
them.] 

Lupins failing.— I enclose a flower spike of my 
while Lupin. Von will see that all the bloom is falling off 
Lefore it Is properly oprn. The foliage of the plant is very 
luxuriant, and the flower-spikes numerous, but they all 
bare this same defect to a more or less degree, and most 
of them arc nearly bare. Can you tell me the reason of 
this, and how to prevent it ? I have kept it well watered, 

I thought it might be too dry. —N. McLaren. 

[Lupins take a great deal out of tho soil, 
and, like all leguminous plants, are very depen¬ 
dent on nitrates in the soil for their woll-being. 
Can it be that the soil has become exhausted? 
Try what a good mulch of rotten manure will 
do, and, if the weather is dry, frequent soak- 
ings of water to wash the goodness of the 
manure into the soil. ] 

Lifting the Ranunculus.— Is it best to leave the 
root* of Ranunculus in the ground after they have done 
foAering, or should they be taken up and stored till time 

to set again ?—G. Smith. 

[The Ranunculus will do little good if left in 
the soil, and in most cases will be quite ready 
for lifting by the early part of July. Well dry 
the roots, and store away in an airy place on 
shelves till October, when they may again bo 
planted, or they may be left till February if 
your soil is at all heavy or wet. The situation 
-liould be an open one, but not exposed, and 
the soil loam mixed with plenty of stable 
manure. If the weather should bo severe cover 
with Cocoa-fibre or rotten leaves, removing 
such when the leaves begin to push through 
the ground. If the weather is dry during the 
spring months you will have to water them. ] 
Gentian falling. —I have two beds of Gentian. In 
one a lot of Grass has come through. Does this hurt it? 

I am inclined to think it does, as it did not flower this 
“pring, and that in the other bed did. What ought to 
'•edone ?—D. L. 

[We suppose you refer to Gentiana acaulis, 
but you do not say, and the item is important, 
seeing that in a wild state both this and the 
Vernal Gentian (G. verna) are frequently found 
in pasture and meadow land. Very often the 
tufts of the latter are planted with some 
attempt to imitate these conditions. The 
Grass will not harm the plants unless it be so 
thick as to threaten to smother the other plant. 
In any ca9e, it has nothing to do with the non- 
flowering, os this entirely depends upon crowns 
of the right size and nge. If there is a very’ 
large quantity of the Grass, you may reduce it, 
otherwise, we assure you, the fibrous roots will 
1 -e Appreciated rather than otherwise. Yoiunay 
take the precaution to fave/the + \W| Letjp 
WgiTLeiJ by tjOv>12ltr 


thoroughly watered now and then, if the 
weather is dry, and in this way encourage the 
fullest growth, as upon this the subsequent 
flowering largely depends. Quite firm planting 
is necessary, so much so that upon more than 
ono occasion wo have repeatedly troddon the 
plants overhead with a view to securing the 
right degree of firmness about the roots. 
After any heavy rainfall we have purposely 
resorted to this method of again firming the 
plants. ] 

Outdoor Auriculas.— A query appears 
in the issue of Gardening for June 13th anont 
theso hardy flowering border plants. I have 

f rown them for years in all kinds of situations. 

prefer to save my own seed, and this is the 
host way of increasing stock. Once you have 


ing in the same kind of soil, which is rich and 
deeply worked, yet these few clumps have 
refused to flower. They may, perhaps, make 
amends for the omission another season and 
flower more abundantly than their fellows, and 
it will be of interest to see whether such will 
be tho case.—W. G. P. 

WHITE DAFFODIL PRINCESS IDA. 
This is a distinct and elegant variety, flower¬ 
ing rather early in the season, and having an 
ivory-white perianth, tho frilled rim of the 
trumpet being suffused with sulphur or prim¬ 
rose-yellow. I first had this now well-recog¬ 
nised form under a number from Messrs. 0. 
Smith and Sons, of the Caledonian Nurseries, 



Narcissus Princess Ida, 


secured a goodly number of plants of a free- 
flowering strain, sow the seed as soon as ripe, 
as it then germinates the more quickly. By 
this method some of the oldest of tho plants 
can be discarded annually, for the younger and 
more vigorous examples give by far the best 
results, besides having the advantage of being 
more effective, a9 old specimens become leggy 
and untidy-looking with age.—G. P. A. 

Pseonies not blooming. —1 fear that 
this complaint is not confined to newly-planted 
clumps, as I have some strong and thoroughly- 
established masses which are, from some 
unaccountable reason, without a bloom on 
them, while others in close proximity havo 
flowered with great profusion. All are grow- 


Guernsey, and in our light, warm, sandy soil 
near tho sea it has proved one of the freest and 
most prolific of all the white varieties. As a 
parent its influence is evident in some of the 
sulphur-margined chalices of the newer Star cr 
Medio Narcissi, and iu ono or two of the seed¬ 
ling white and sulphur or primrose Daffodils. 
For cutting it is a dainty thing, and the prim- 
roso suffusion does not fade to white so quickly 
indoors as it does in the sunshine and spring 
gales of the open air. On Grass it is charming, 
and if growers of the so-called White Trumpet 
Daffodils would only plant them out on Grass 
in moist, sheltered^djMlffAbAdy places, we 
should hear less of‘tri'e'ldk^V Which occur so 

often ILLI Nfo'fe £,T 
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R03ES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
Nf.xt to Orchids, Roses -ire without a doubt 
the leading feature of the Temple Show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and in spite of 
the critical season the good quality of the 
flowers was well maintained. I wonder if the 
average visitor ever gives a thought as to the 
anxious care and skill required to bring these 
Roses to perfection as here displayed, especially 
when it is remembered what an ephemeral flower 
the Rose is ? We miss somehow the giant pot 
plants of the South Kensington days, hut their 
dace has been taken by better quality of 
Jossom upon smaller plants, and newer 
methods of training havo been introduced. It 
was quite a rarity to see a pillar or a 
standard pot Rose years ago, but now these 
forms are the main charm of the splendid 
groups put up at the present day. The intro¬ 
duction of the crimson and other Ramblers and 
also the delightful Wiclmriana hybrids has 
aided the decorator immensely. What would 
the groups be without the brilliant Crimson 
Rambler or the equally beautiful, but softer- 
toned, Dorothy Perkins ? What a delightful 
gem is the Waltham Rambler, with its huge 
panicles of single flowers, not unlike Apple- 
nlossoms ! It belongs to the multi flora race, 
and is thus very valuable, as the members of 
this group all possess the excellent trait of 
persistently holding their blossom, so that a 
grand effect is produced by the time each 
cluster has fully developed. Blush Rambler is 
yet another of the same race, but in this 
case the flowers are semi-double. It is of 
a very pleasing blush colour and should be 
very useful. < iardeners would do well to pot 
up a number of these Rambler Roses, especially 
for greenhouse woik. Nothing would give 
more pleasure to their employers than well 
flowered specimens in pots. Judging from tho 
remarks made at the Temple Show, this typo 
of Rose has really “ caught on ’’ as pot plants. 
The pillar form, both of the last three named 
as well as tho Crimson Rambler, apparently 
gives most satisfaction. Before leaving these 
Ramblers, I must not overlook the very beauti¬ 
ful variety Queen Alexandra, for without a 
doubt this Rose is gaining in favour, and 
justly so. Its rich strawberry-pink flowers are 
delightful. Leuchtstern seems to bo supplanted 
in a certain degree by the newer forms, but yet 
there is room for it, as its charming white eye 
and heavy pink margin are so well contrasted. 
The new Perlo des Neiges was shown, and, if it 
proves to be perpetual, there is a good future 
for it. Tho charming Rosa sinica Anemone 
was shown in cut sprays from outside plants, 
which proves its earliness. It is a real gem to 
lovers of Single Roses. There was a decided 
absence of Hybrid Perpetuals at this show, 
excepting a few of the leading kinds, such as 
Mrs. John Laing, which is unsurpassable for 
pots. Ulrich Brunner, Spenser (a better form of 
Baroness Rothschild), Marie Baumann (lovely 
in colour), Mme. Lacharme (a useful Rose of 
neat habit), but quite eclipsed by the magnifi¬ 
cent Frau Karl Drusehki (one oi tho loveliest 
Roses of recent years, and as free and hardy as 
it is good), Alfred Colomb (always good), Clio, 
< Crimson Queen (a splondid bold flower and huge 
foliage), l)r. Andry (a good old useful kind of 
beautiful form), Gustave Piganeau, Mrs. Shnr- 
man-Craw'ford (splendid), and Star of Waltham 
(a noble flower of deep form, a line colour), 
comprised the main varieties of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals exhibited. Probably the hot 
weather was too much for Captain Hayward 
as a pot plant, but it should not be left 
out of any collection, as its colour will nlways 
commend it. Leaving the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and coming to the ever popular 

Hvbrid Teas, we find them well represented, 
foremost being Marquise Litta, one of the 
loveliest of the group for pot w’ork. The 
splendid productions of M. Pernet- Ducher 
were well to the front in Antoine Rivoire, 
tho yellow shading grown under glass boing 
of a very rich hue. On standard plants 
this variety was beautiful. Caroline Tostout 
appeared to be of even a more lovelier pink than 
usual, unless it was the soft tone of the canvas 
that gave this Rose greater brilliancy. It is 
really one of the best for pot work*, and so 
vigorous. LTnnqpernce is well naiied, its huge 
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snow'-white, regularly - formed flowers being 
carried well aloft. The fine standard in tho 
Waltham Cross group had fully fifteen large 
flowers developed. There is no mistaking its 
Carolino Testout origin if one examines the 
grow th. Unfortunately, outdoors, the petals 
are too thin to stand our fickle climate. It 
would be superb on a low w r all, with just a 
slight glass coping to protect the blossoms 
from wet. Mme. Abel Chatenay was repre¬ 
sented in a very fine and tall standard, and 
Mme. Eugenio Boullet gained many friends by 
its novel blending of salmon and orange. Mme. 
Ravary, a lovely orange-yellow bud, paling off 
to chamois-yellow’ semi double open flowers, is 
such a good grower that it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that standards of it are potted up, and 
most beautiful this Rose appears in this form. 
The new’ Prince de Bulgarie will be a fine 
addition. It is something after the same style 
as Souvenir du President Carnot (which was 
also seen good), but yet quite distinct from this 
excellent Rose. Helena Cambicr is one of the 
earlier introductions of M. l'ernet-Ducher, but 
I was surprised to find it so good under glass. 
A fine standard w r as shown, tho flow’ers of a 
rich apricot-yellow, rather flat, but of beautiful 
Camellia-like form. I have never found this 
Roso open well outdoors, but I would strongly 
recommend it for pot work. Probably one of 
the finest Hybrid Teas in the show was Sou- 
venirdeMme. EugeneVerdier. Thisgrand Rose 
develops to an enormous size if allow ed to come 
on very steadily, and the depth of blossom, 
together with the clear colouring, make 
it a grand favourite with exhibitors of 
pot Roses. Exquisite I was much pleased 
with. I think it one of the best of the high 
coloured Hybrid Teas for glass culture, and its 
shapely flowers and exquisite fragrance will 
still more help to popularise tno variety. 
Aurora, too, is gaining in favour as a pot Rose. 
The flowers are flat, but they are so highly 
fragrant, and tho colour clear salmon pink, 
edged paler. Mme. Pernet Ducher, Belle 
Siebrecht (the climbing form), Mme. Cadeau 
Ramey, Grace Darling (which was scarcely 
recognisable, owing to tho many charming 
tints perceptible), Papa Lambert, and Tenny¬ 
son, were all well shown. Two good new 
kinds 1 much admired were John Ruskin and 
Mme. Viger. I think there is a future for 
both, although the latter is badly addicted to 
mildew outdoors. I was surprised not to find 
Robert Scott shown. I look upon it as one of 
our best H. Teas for pot-work. I had nearly 
overlooked La France. There is no fear of its 
popularity waning, although often it is com¬ 
pelled to share honours with Caroline Testout. 

I am afraid I have already made this article 
too long, but I cannot conclude without allud¬ 
ing to the few beautiful Tea scented kinds seen. 
The palm will probably be accorded to Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting. It will certainly take high 
rank for pot culture, especially as a standard. 
Maman Cochet and its white form were w’ell to 
to the front. There is no doubt that one must 
confine one’s attention to tho double Roses for 
such a late show as the Temple. All tho thin 
Roses w’ero over. Bridesmaid, Catherine 
Mermet, and Tho Bride were well shown upon 
standards, and they still remain throe of 
our best forcing Roses. Medea was grand, so 
also w’ere Elise Fugier, Climbing Niphetos, 
Anna Ollivier, Empress of Russia, Enchantress, 
as a standard, Hon. Edith Gifford, always 
good, and cut specimens of Morning Glow and 
Comtcsse Festeties Hamilton gave one a good 
idea of their unique colouring. A new kind, 
Queen of Sweden, w’as good, if a little under¬ 
sized. It seemed to be very prolific. The new’ 
dwarf perpetual - flowering Polyantha Rose, 
Mme. N. Levavasseur, was decidedly promising, 
and I can recommend it for market. Un¬ 
doubtedly it will sell well ; small plants in 
."> inch or 6-inch pots must become most useful 
for table or vase decoration. The colour is 
crimson, after Pcilo des Rouges, but bettor. 

Rosa. 


Tea Rose Homer.—I have a tree of this 
variety, trained on a wall having a southern 
aspect and covering an area of some200 square 
feet, which has been an object of great beauty 
for the past fortnight. In spite of a great 
number ha\ i.ig been cut for dinner tablo deco¬ 
rations sufficient blooms yet remain to render 
tho tree very beautiful and telling, and a second 


crop of flowers will soon result on the young 
shoots now being produced in all directions. 
Homer makes a fine wall Rose, and if all the 
blooms are not quite perfect in form they 
prove invaluable where large numbers have to 
be forthcoming for the purpose named and are 
charming under artificial light.—G. P. A. 

Tea Rose Bridesmaid.— This Rose also succeeds 
well on the same aspect &b Homer, and, if not so free 
flowering, the colour of its blossoms atone foralldefici- 
ences in this respect. Half and fully-opened blooms laid 
in an informal manner on the table-cloth look beautiful at 
night.— A. K. 

Roses W. A. Richardson and Claire 
Jacquier. —Bothof these free flowering Roses, 
the one a Noisette and the other a Polyantha 
variety, are now’ at their best, the latter on a 
south wall and the other on an usjHjct facing 
due east. Tho first blooms that opened on the 
VV. A. Richardson w’ero pale in colour and not 
up to their usual form, but they have improved 
w’onderfully since, the others being much more 
perfect and of a deep rich colour. The other 
variety mentioned is flowering in tho greatest 
profusion, and though lacking the depth of 
colour characteristic of the foregoing variety, 
it is a very beautiful Rose for clothing a large 
area of wall space with, and the pretty little 
buds cut just as they are opening are usoful in 
a great many ways.—G. P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

No time should be lost in transferring the 
plants, for whatever object they are cultivated, 
into their flowering pots. If it is not convenient 
for a fow days, or even longer, the plants ought 
to be freely supplied with w’eak liquid-manure 
to aid the plants in their limited rooting space. 
The fault of allowing plants to remain too long 
in pots that do not provide adequate space for 
their roots is that a check is given. When 
Chrysanthemum plants are deprived of pot- 
room the roots are almost sure to become 
parched and much too dry in the centre. This 
check causes the low r er leaves to turn yellow 
and fall off. This defect may not show itself 
for some weeks afterwards, but comes at an 
awkward time, when the plants are in active 
growth in July. Pots 10 inches in diameter 
are a suitable size for plants to flow’er in that 
are intended to produce large blossoms for 
exhibition or for home decoration. Whether 
for one purpose or the other, the method of 
cultivation is the same. Weak - growing 
varieties will succeed in pots *2 inches smaller. 
Plants for the decoration of the conservatory or 
dw'elling-house and for giving cut-bloom9 in 
quantity will succeed in fl inch pots. For the 
latter purpose two or even three plants of the 
same variety are often put into one pot 
11 inches in diameter. Plants in such pots 
often produce a wealth of flower which, in a cut 
state, is of the utmost service in filling vase°. 
Perfect drainage of the pots is a detail to which 
all good cultivators pay special attention. The 
crocks or broken potsherds should be laid 
evenly at the bottom of the pots, and in such a 
manner that efficient drainage is secured. 
Over the drainage arrange some of the rougher 
parts of the compost to prevent the fine parts 
of the soil w’ashing down. 

The row tost for the final potting of Chrys¬ 
anthemums is important, and although the 
after-attention is perhaps the more important 
detail, sound principles should be followed in 
potting the plants. Fibrous loam is the staple 
of the com{K).st. To every three parts of this 
add one part half-decayed horse-dung, half a 
part leaf-mould, and as much coarse silver- 
sand and small knobs of charcoal as will keep 
the whole porous. The character of the loam 
—heavy or light guides tho cultivator in 
mixing the compost. For loam heavy in tex¬ 
ture, and therefore retentive of moisture, a 
quantity of charcoal, road-grit, and sand is 
necessary. With loam the reverse in charac¬ 
ter but little of these mixtures is needed. To 
every bushel of the prepared compost add 2 lb. 
of some well approved fertiliser. 

Before potting, the roots of the plants should 
be made thoroughly wet, as then water will not 
be required for tw’o or three days, until the 
new soil becomes settled down into its proper 
position. After potting syringe the plant* 
twice daily, which dispenses witn the necessity 
j©f watering unti^--j||*o roots..fj.re commencing to 
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ran into the new soil. Ram the soil firmly 
into the pots with a blunt dibber, as so much 
depends upon the future welfare of the plants 
growing in firm soil. The growth under such 
conditions is matured as it progresses. When 
the soil is put into the pots loosely the roots 
ramble through it quickly, and the growth is 
soft and sappy. Firm, mature growth is the 
precursor of blossoms possessing much solidity 
of petal as well as deeply-built blooms. The 
latter are more to be aimed at than those 
remarkable for width, yet devoid of solidity— ' 
a cardinal point in an incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mum bloom. The plants should be stood in 
some sunny position, whore they will obtain all 
the advantages of exposure to the sun, air, and 
wind. Shelter ought to bo provided from 
south-west winds, as during the end of August 
and the early part of September much damage 
is invariably done to plants exposed to the 
equinoctial gales we always experience, especi¬ 
ally in the southern counties. 

Some plants exhibit strong tendencies to the 
formation of bloom-buds instead of growth at 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

When to repot Chrysanthemums 

(Grower ).—This is a matter which is giving 
concern to many growers just now, and when to 
give the necessary shift into pots of larger 
dimensions is best determined in the following 
way: Plants need to be repotted when they 
have filled with roots the pots in which they 
are at present growing, and one of the first 
indications of the pots being full of roots is the 
ready manner in which the soil becomes dry. 
The usual rule is to turn the plant out of the 
pot, when the progress the roots have made is 
quickl)- discernible. If they are seen to have 
worked all round the hall of earth they should 
then receive a shift into pots of the next con¬ 
venient size. It is a great mistake to put otl 
this operation, as the plant begins to deteriorate 
from the time the good constituents of the soil 
are used up. You would, therefore, be well 
advised to go over your plants at once, stand¬ 
ing aside those which uro ready, and com¬ 
mencing with these first. The remaining 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GLOXINIAS. 

Gloxinias may be had in bloom throughout 
the greater part of the year by potting up 
successional batches of tubers from January up 
to the time they start away naturally, with just 
a slight heat and moisture. The earliest tubers 
require a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
and may be placed in shallow boxes, having a 
little leaf-soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre around each 
! tuber, syringing once or twice daily until 
growths are about an inch long, when pot up 
singly, using pots varying in size according to 
size of tuber, 7-inch and S-inch being none too 
large for tubers three or four years old. 
Fibrous loam three parts and one part flaky 
leaf-soil, with a little pounded charcoal and 
enough coarse silver-sand, will form an excellent 
compost, or should the loam be heavy, replace 
ono part w ith peat. Do not pot too firmly, and 
water carefully until growth becomes active. 
As scon as the pots are tilled with roots, w’eak 



A spotted-flowered Gloxinia. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


this season of t he y ear. Promptly remove all 
flower-buds from the point of each shoot with 
a view to encouraging a succession of growth 
which will result in vigorous shoots instead of 
abortive blossoms. The number of blooms 
each plant is intended to carry must at this 
season be determined. Three is the general 
number allowed when large blooms are wished 
for, also of the highest degree of quality. 
Limit the plant then to three shoots, us each 
growth will produce a blossom. The sooner 
the shoots are limited to the final number of 
three, the sooner, of course, will the energy of 
the plant be concentrated into the selected 
shoots. A careful watch should be kept for 
insect ]>ests, such as green and black-fly 
especially. For both of these dust the parts 
affected with Tobacco-powder in the evening, 
and in the morning give the plants a vigorous 
syringing with clear, tepid water. In stub¬ 
born cases dip the points of the shoots in 
Tobacco-water, as when the leaves are curled 
inwards the powder does not always touch the 
necossary portion of the 
Digitized by 


plants will, in the meantime, be making pro¬ 
gress, so that in a short time all your collection 
will be seen to. No given date can be fixed 
for any one operation of this kind, everything 
beiDg determined by the condition of individual 
plants. You do not say whether your plants 
are in 5-inch or G-inch pots, or even those of a 
smaller size, but if you are expecting to obtain 
first-class flowers late in the autumn your 
plants should be almost, if not quite, ready 
for their final potting. Should your aim be the 
production of useful decorative plants, either 
for cutting or for the embellishment of your 
glasshouse, S-inch pots will be found best suited 
to those now in 5-inch pots, whilst those now 
in fi inch pots should be repotted into those 
l 0 inches in diameter. 


i aHected shoot. 

Co gle 


Request to readers of “ Garden¬ 
ing 1 .” — Reader «, both amateur and in the trade , 
wiu kindly remember that toe art always very 
glad to set interesting specimens of plants or 
flowers to illustrate , if they will kindly send 
them to our office in as good a state as possible. 


doses of manure water (the essence of sheep or 
deer droppiDgs I like best) twice weekly will 
add to size of flower and foliage alike. Keep 
the plants within 18 inches of the glass roof, 
and shade from strong sunshino from f)a.m. to 
4 pm., dusting overhead two or three times 
daily until the lloweis begin to expand, when 
a drier atmosphere is necessary. Secure the 
flowers to neat tops of Privet, Ramboo, or w’ire 
used for mounting flowers for bouquets. Early 
in June the plants may be placed in unheated 
structures, but out of the way of draughts. 
Those having no stock may easily raise one by 
purchasing a packet of seed from a reliable 
firm, and if the first-mentioned temperature 
can be maintained the seed may be sown early 
in February; if not, defer it until April. 
Those sowm first will bloom towards the 
middle of June onw’ard9, while April sown 
should keep up the supply w T ell into October, 
which I have frequently done by growing the 
plants in a cold-frame or pit from midsummer, 
keeping them within a few inches of the glass, 
and, of course, shaded i ( n ( bright wither. The 
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seed being very minute, great care is required 
in sowing, which should be in pans or pots 
having an even surface, merely dusting a little 
fine sand over the seed, covering with a piece 
of glass, and shading until germination takes 
place, when inure to the light, and prick off 
2 inches apart when large enough to handle, 
eventually placing into pots before crowding. 
The after treatment is identical as given for 
tubers. 

When the plants have ceased to flower 
gradually reduce the water supply until the 
foliage has ripened, when lay the pots on their 
sides until the new year, where the tempera¬ 
ture does not recede below 4.") degs. The 
Gloxinia may also be increased by laying the 
leaves in sand, merely cutting the mid rib, as 
with Begonias, where they soon form bulblets 
or tubers. The erect varieties are decidedly 
the best, as the individual flowers show to 
much better advantage, and the colours vary 
from the purest white to the most brilliant 
scarlet, while others are beautifully marked 
with every imaginable colour, all of which 
cannot but please the most fastidious. 

J. M. B. 

[With the above note we received a very 
handsome lot of flowers in many colours, vary¬ 
ing from pure white to the richest crimson. 
The flowers, on.sturdy footstalks, were large, 
of tine form and substance, and not in any way 
drawn up in heat, as is too often the case. We 
have grown Gloxinias well in a dung-pit, which 
had been used in the early spring for propa¬ 
gating Alternantheras and such like material 
for carpet bedding.—E d.] 


SHOW ANI) ALPINE AURICULAS. 

(Reply to “Derwent/’) 

It is desirable that amongst town residents 
whoso garden areas are restricted the culture 
of such hardy plants as Auriculas, whether in 
pots or outdoors, should become more general. 
A good collection can be grown in a small 
space. It is not one of the least charms of 
Auriculas that they are so hardy, so that what¬ 
ever may be cultural necessities, at least the 
provision of heat for them during the winter 
months is not one of them. Although the 
Auricula has been a florist's flower for several 
generations, its culture in pots remains much 
as it was in remote days. Plants are never 
very large, they grow slowly, and can bo 
increased only by means of side shoots, which 
break up from the roots. Of what are called 
the stage or show section seedling plants are of 
little value, so few ever producing the qualities 
of their parents. Even the most expert 
growers, who take special trouble to inter¬ 
cross the flowers of choice varieties, raising in 
that way many seedlings, seldom secure any¬ 
thing that is better than existing varie¬ 
ties or worthy to be named. Many of 
our finest varieties were raised years since, 
and so far have not yet been excelled. 
Amateurs who may purpose becoming growers 
of choice varieties should purchase named sorts 
of the respective sections of the be3t they can 
obtain, and thus start with good quality. If 
it be purposed to obtain seed, and thus hope to 
raise varieties of first-class quality, a lifetime 
miy be so spent without satisfactory results. 
Starting with good varieties, not only will these 
under proper culture increase naturally, but, if 
pollen be taken from flowers of some, and be 
applied to flowers of others, thus producing 
cross fertilisation, always for such purposes 
employing the best, a few good things may be 
raised from time to time. Progression with 
the stage or edged varieties is slow, because 
perfection has long since been nearly reached. 
With the alpine section—perhaps, for the 
amateur, the more satisfactory Rnd pleasing 
section of Auriculas—there is wider scope. 
With these the floral points or requirements are 
not so severely limited, they are more progres¬ 
sive, the flowers are larger and more attractive, 
the plants are much easier to cultivate, and fine 
new varieties crop up yearly. A stock of these 
may b8 obtained by seed if it be from first-class 
varieties, although, with them also, starting 
with a few dozen named varieties is much 
the be3t course. 

The grower of Auriculas in pots needs a 
small greenhouse, and one not necessarily 
exposed to the full glare ofj^he sun. A west 
aspect is best, an^ even a north -aspect doe 3 if 
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the house can be gently heated in severe 
weather. Auriculas are very hardy, and frosts 
do them little harm, but they do greatly 
check the flowers when developing. Fop that 
reason a little tire-heat during hard weather 

§ revents stagnation once growth has begun. 

ailing a greenhouse, an ordinary span or a 
lean-to frame of wood is most useful. With 
such a shelter, even if frosts in severe weather 
cannot be entirely excluded, their severity 
can, by putting mats or other covering 
over the frame during hard weather, bo 
greatly mitigated. In a frame the plants 
will start from their ordinary winter rest 
later in the spring than they will in a 
greenhouse, and because flowering later may 
quite escape a check during the period 
of blooming. In any case, the plants should 
bo kept near the glass so as to secure 
ample light, have plenty of air, and be kept 
quite clean. Whether in house or frame it is 
best the plants stand on open wood trellises 
somewhat raised. Cleanliness requires not 
only that house, frame, pots, and soil be kept 
clean, but also that the plants be kept free 
from insects, especially aphides, which often 
settle thickly in the crowns, sucking the sap 
from the young leaves. If, when found thus 
infested, each plaut be held on its side over a 
large pan of water and the insects with the 
aid of a small paint-brush be <vell washed out, 
they can bo kept quite clean. Soaking a 
couple of ounces of Tobacco in a quart of 
boiling water for twenty-four hours leaves a 
strong insecticide, and if the plants be inverted, 
dipped a few times into it, then dusted with 
snuff or Tobacco powder, and a few days 
later well washed, the)'are effectively cleansed. 

Seed sowing is, as a rule, best done in 
August, whilst it is quite fresh. Experience 
shows that not only is germination quicker 
then, but it is better also than is the case if the 
sowing be made the following spring. That is 
because the shells are less hard and the seed 
less dried. In either case, sow in shallow pans 
or boxes that are well drained. The compost 
should be one half turfy loam, the other half 
being well - decayed leaf-soil, old hot bed 
manure, wood-ashes, and sand. Sow thinly 
and evenly, just burying the seed, water 
gently, and keep the pans or boxes shaded with 
newspapers until growth has taken place. All 
Auriculas grow slowly, especially the stage and 
choice alpines ; but from an autumn sowing all 
the plants should flower in the Recond spring. 
When large enough lift the seedlings, dibble 
them out an inch apart into other boxes, and 
from these, when much stronger, shift into 
GO-sized pots. Auriculas always do best in 
rather limited pot-room. Strong - flowering 
plants find ample space in 5-inch pots, 
and 6-inch pots are, as a rule, large enough 
for any specimens. The compost should con¬ 
sist of two-thirds decayed turfy loam from 
an old pasture, well rubbed up, but sifted, 
the other third consisting of well - rotted 
cow or horse dung, well decayed leaf-soil, and 
some sharp white sand. For strong plants the 
soil should be pressed firmly into the pots. 
When at any time green Moss coats the surface, 
have it scraped off, loosen the soil, and add a 
little fresh. Established plants are propagated 
by means of offshoots or suckers, which break up 
from the roots. When these are removed they 
should have small roots attached, and be put 
singly into quite small pots, with just a little 
more sand added to the compost. Pub these 
in rather close to the side of the pot, as that 
facilitates quick rooting. Whether from alpine 
stocks or good border stocks, Auriculas, how¬ 
ever raised, do well in almost any ordinary 
garden soil outdoors, liking best a little shade 
in hot weather, but not where water abounds 
in the winter. As a rule, there are fewer 
hardy plants more easily grown outdoors than 
are Auriculas. D. 


Schizanthus retusus is an old yet still 
a most valuable plant to grow for the green¬ 
house, and vet it is not so often met with as it 
deserves. In addition to its value as a pot 
plant, the 9pikes of flowers when cut are of the 
greatest service either for drawing-room or 
dinner-table decoration, they being so light 
and pleasing in appearance. There i9 also a 
white variety, which i9 equally useful and free- 
flowering as the type. Both succeed best 
under perfectly cool treatment, and any ordi¬ 


nary potting compost answers their require¬ 
ments. From a single packet of seed any 
number of plants can be raised, and a very 
good way of cultivating this pretty annual is to 
prick off three plants into a 48-gized pot so 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
Autumn and spring sowings yield the best 
results.—A. W. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN COOL 
HOUSE. 

I WHO. be glad of hints as to cultivation of leashes and 
Nectarines in cool-house ?— Rkctor. 

[The question raised is one in which many 
readers of Gardening Ili.i stratkd are inter¬ 
ested. The season is now too far advanced to 
deal with the construction of borders, so it 
might be assumed that trees now planted in 
cool structures have passed their blossoming 
stage and are advancing in fruit and leaf. To 
the inexperienced this i9 a period of Peach 
growth that affords many puzzling solutions, 
and a few words thereon may help those in 
doubt. In all cases the method best adapted 
to Peach training is what is popularly known 
as the fan-shaped tree. A great many more . 
shoots invariably form than are required for 
training. These are removed, not all at one 
time, but during a period extending over, it 
may be, as much as a fortnight. Always allow 
a shoot to extend from the extremity of the 
fruiting growth ; this is required both as an 
extension of that particular branch and also as 
a moans of attracting the sap passage, whereby 
the intermediate growth and fruits are sup¬ 
ported. Another shoot issuing from the base 
of each must be chosen, and it is important 
that this be well situated and of average 
vigour. If a fruiting branch— i.e., the growth 
of last summer—is of a length of 18 incho3or 
more, a second growth midway between these 
two should be left for tying in. Before advan¬ 
cing further it might be pointed out that if 
these three selected shoots require more space 
than can bo allowed, the leader, or the central 
growth, or both, may be stopped at the third 
leaf, continuing the pinching as further growth 
is made during the summer. The first or 
bottom shoot is tho one demanding first 
thought, as this provides the actual fruiting 
wood of next year. The remainder may be 
pruned away alter the crop is gathered, or in 
winter time, but this one should go on its 
course unchecked. It is the rule among 
gardeners to always select a shoot which issues 
from the upper side of the parent branch, and 
always keep in mind tho perfect outline of the 
future tree. It will be seen that no hap¬ 
hazard rule will bo permissible in disbudding 
Peach-trees ; indeed, a careful survey must be 
made of overy individual branch before re¬ 
moving the superfluous shoots. Simultaoe 
ously almost, with the progress of leaf-shoots 
the fruit will be advancing, probably in num¬ 
bers far beyond the capacity of the trees. 
These must be thinned down to a selection of 
the best. Always choose those which appear 
on the upper or front part of the wire trellis, 
so that they get the advantage of the sun to 
give them colour in their later stages. One 
Peach to every square foot of tree surface is 
computed to be a full crop. Nectarines, and 
especially the smaller growing sorts, may be 
left a trifle closer. All trees do not perfect 
their blossoms equally over the whole surface ; 
in such cases they may be allowed to grow 
somewhat more closely where they happen to 
have set better. In no case is it good policy to 
over crop, as this both reduces the quality and 
the size of individual fruits. A fruit from an 
over-cropped tree is distinctly disagreeable, 
instead of being delicious in flavour and melting 
in flesh. Periodically during the summer the 
shoots will need to be tied down, and they 
should always be trained methodically and in 
the positions they are intended to occupy per¬ 
manently. Some trees are prone to give some 
vigorous shoot9, which rob the smaller branches 
of their due amount of support. These may 
be stopped, or in the case of very strong 
growths cut them out altogether, for, if over 
strong, they fail to produce fruits in their 
season. The aim should be to so arrange and 
encourage the summer shoots with a view 
to giving the tree an equal balance, to accom- 
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plish which often calls for the suppression 
of the strong for the benefit of the weaker 
growth. Young trees do not invariably pro¬ 
duce shoots of uniform strength, they more 
often are unequal in vigour. In such instances 
the removal of the point from a strong one acts 
as an incentive to tne weaker. Stopped early, 
these strong shoots will give what are called 
“sub-lateral ” or “secondary” growths. These 
may be laid in, when room permits, to form a 
basis for future developments. 

Root moisture is important in the culture of 
Reaches at all seasons, not in summer only, but 
in winter also. In a border with a moderate 
depth of soil and drainage water will bo needed 
often—that is, when the weather is dry and 
summer-like. Once a fortnight would not bo 
any too often with trees in full growth and 
fruit, the nature of the soil and the weather 
being the governing factors in the matter. 
Light soil will demand a much greater, or 
rather a more frequent, application than that 
of a clayey or heavy texture to maintain an 


desirable once a year. This may be put on the 
surface and lightly pointed in, and in the 
course of watering it will benefit the surface 
roots as well as those below. Trees that 
are of mature age and fertile may be freely 
assisted with liquid or artificial manures, so 
many of which are advertised as being specially 
prepared for fruit-trees. The rule—a little and 
often—is both safe and desirable, because a 
more equal balance is maintained throughout 
the season.] 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF 
PEACH-TREES. 

(Reply to “ Enthusiast.”) 

Of all British-grown fruit-trees Peaches give 
the most trouble and the greatest amount of 
work to keep them in proper health and train¬ 
ing. This year the foliage of Peach-trees was 
severely blistered from the cold weather. They 
have now advanced beyond that condition, 
where early and regular attention was paid 


Gloxinia Giant White. (See page 214.) 


equable state of moisture. If the roots suffer 
the least exhaustion from drought in summer 
red spider quickly preys upon the trees, even 
should the daily syringing of the foliage become 
a regular practice, which it should be, when 
the days are warmer and summer-like. Some 
care should be observed that the w iter be clear 
for syringing, otherwise the fruit, when advan¬ 
cing towards the ripening period, becomes 
discoloured by the deposit which it leaves. 
The aspect of the house must determine the 
time for closing the ventilators. With a 
southern position it -would not be possible to 
close as early as when the house faces east. 
Not until the sun is setting can the house that 
has a western aspect be closed. Injury’ rather 
than benefit comes from an undue employment 
of stimulating manures, either of a natural or 
artificial composition, for Peach growth. 
Young trees certainly need no such help, pro¬ 
vided tho soil in which they are growing is of a 
suitable character. Burnt refuse and lime- 
rubble, however, are always permissible, a light 
dressing of the latter particular beipg very 
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them in removing these damaged leaves from 
time to time. The work that now demands 
attention is the training of the summer shoots 
and the removal of those which are unnecessary. 
Crowding should be, as far as possible, avoided, | 
vet there is no wisdom in the other extreme. 
So long as the branches and current year’s 
shoots are so arranged that every leaf is 
exposed to light and sun all will be well. 
Young, vigorous trees restricted to too few 
growths will grow too freely, and probably 
fail to bear from want of that most important 
necessity in a fruit-tree—maturity. It will 

often be found in a Peach or Nectarine-tree, 
either on the open wall or indoors, that a 
branch, or it may be two or three branches, 
will assume unusual vigour. These will, if 
allowed to grow, prove robbers by concen¬ 
trating the forces of the tree on these particular 
growths at the expense of the other and 
weaker portions. There are two courses open 
to the grower to deal with such branches. The 
one is to cut them out altogether ; tho other, 
when circumstances allow’, is to train them to 


the wall. These vigorous shoots invariably foster 
a deal of lateral spray, issuing from almost 
every joint. In a young and undeveloj>ed tree 
a selection of these sub-laterals may be made 
and trained in, and if this is done early in the 
season they will become suliiciently matured 
by autumn to develop fruiting buds. In tho 
case of the tree already furnished, the better 
course is to cut them back to the point of issue. 
Their removal will then divert the sap into the 
weaker channels. If a grossnoss exists over a 
large extent of tree surface, then the case calls 
for autumn root pruning, and is not corrected 
by any other moans. Apart from actual gross¬ 
ness of growth, there are many instances where 
unevenness of growth exists. From this date 
any shoots that show a sign of this unequal 
force may have their points removed. 

A well-trained Peach tree will assume a per¬ 
fect fan shape, continued from the base 
outwards and upwards. Some will be content 
to allow the branches to grow as they will and 
attach them with shred and nail to the W’all at 
any angle, or in any position where they 
happen to have growm. In the winter, 
when the branches are bare, this will be 
even more cloar to the practised eye than 
in summer, when the leaves help to con¬ 
ceal the outline of tho tree. Some, per¬ 
haps, think that in summer it does not 
so much matter, because the winter de¬ 
mands a rearrangement of the tree. This 
is certainly not good practice, for now r , 
whilo the shoots are green and pliable, they 
are much more easily adjusted. Training, 
too, ought to be taken in hand early, so 
that from their close contact with the 
wall the sun has greater influence in their 
proper maturity. Do not attempt to take 
up a central leader in a young Peach-tree, 
as is done with Pears, but always endeavour 
to keep tho centre open and furnished 
with young wood issuing from the base of 
existing branches. If a main or a strong 
shoot is allowed to assume the lead, this 
eventually becomes an ungainly branch, 
almost certain to get thin and haro of fruit¬ 
ing growth. 

The Peach and Nectarino invariably 
carry fruit on growth of the preceding 
year, hence the necessity for maintain¬ 
ing a uniformity of young lateral growth. 
Should the main trunk and older 
branches show an absence of future promise 
of leafy growth, insert a hud in the same 
way as one would do with Rose standards. 
The bud should be selected from a strong 
growth of the current year, tho time depend¬ 
ing on the development of the summer shoot. 
By these means a now, or part of a new, tree 
may be introduced. July and August are the 
months for budding. It is almost superfluous 
to speak of thinning dowm the fruit to the 
regulation one Peach to tho square foot. Fro* t 
and cold have already more than accomplished 
this in many cases. It is, however, well to 
remember the rule, and remind fortunate 
readers that it is a necessity. Another danger 
that might be averted is the sun scalding of 
the fruit when in an advanced state. This 
will easily come should tho training be long 
deferred, and then be carried out w hen thero 
is a period of hot summer weather. The sudden 
exposure of the fruits after being so long shaded 
by leafy growths will bo certain to spoil tho 
crop, hence tho necessity for dealing with tho 
training in good time. Liquid manure or a 
dressing of artificial fertiliser will bo helpful 
to fully cropped trees, but to thoso bearing 
only a few, or practically no fruit, avoid giving 
such stimulants, or the consequences may be 
apparent in the future. The present paucity 
of crop will render it possible to remove a 
portion of the older growths in order that room 
may be more easily found for the new. This 
will not only make the next year's prospects 
brighter, but also reduce the work of 
winter pruning. The soft lateral growth 
that will issue from now onwards can be 
shortened back to about two leaves. This 
w’ill occur most freely in trees that are under¬ 
cropped. _ tV. S. 

The Logan Berry.— I should vory much 
like some information uj>on the subject of this 
beautiful plant. Tho various gardening price 
lists describe this frnib Very differently; ^ome 
de^> ted, some as maro^ and 
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others as nearly black. The fruit on my plant 
was maroon coloured, and I have raised a 
number of young seedlings which vary a good 
deal in tho colour of their loaves and stems, 
some being much redder than others, so I 
thought that possibly the plant, if raised from 
seed, might be very variable. Is there any 
information on this point? Is it known from 
what kind of Blackberry the original hybrid 
was developed ? I understood that the cross 
was obtained with much difficulty, and I hardly 
expected that the seeds would germinate, but 
out of not more than three dozen seeds I have 
now got twenty-nine little plants which are 
looking as robust as possible. Would it be 
possible to again cross the Logan Berry with 
Blackberry pollen, and in that way obtain a 
plant more resembling the Blackberry in habit 
and flavour? My plant grows very like the 
Raspberry, and has fruit with a distinct 
Raspberry flavour. One difliculty would bo to 
obtain a Blackberry which flowered sutliciently 
early. Can you tell mo where I can find a 
good description of the various Blackberries in 
cultivation ?—C. R. Kii.lick, WMcton, Somer¬ 
set. 


MULCHING FRUIT TREES. 

If the recent heavy rains which fell so liberally 
in the London district have been general, then 
have all trees and bushes had a thorough 
cleansing and the roots so good a moistening 
that little trouble in the way of insect pests 
may be looked for. Fruits, being very thin this 
season, may be expected to be very fine and 
clean, and with so good a sample, prices being 
much advanced, those who have but half or one- 
third crops will do very well. As the trees are 
now in almost luxuriant growth it will be good 
policy to allow the fruit to hang and swell as 
long as is safe, not only for the benefit the fruit 
will obtain, but also because some chock will be 
given to gross wood growth. Where tree.s are 
well established it will be advisable, in view' of 
the little strain upon them to carry fruit crops 
and probably strong wood growth, not to mulch 
in their case, as the result might be rather 
disastrous than beneficial. In the case of trees 
or bushes planted last winter or spring, a mulch¬ 
ing following at once upon the heavy rainfall, 
so as to keep in the moisture, will be beneficial. 
If these newly-planted ones do make strong 
growth at the first it will be all the better for 
them later, as in that w r ay they become per¬ 
manently established early. Seeing that there 
is a very poor crop of Red Currants this 
season, it will be good policy in July to cut back 
two-thirds at least of the summer shoots to 
three or four leaf buds. That will both conduce 
to the setting of fruit-buds at the base of these 
cut-back shoots and enable light and air to 
penetrate and assist these buds to swell up. 
Black Currants will be all the better for a 
summer thinning, removing one half of the old 
and rather exhausted branches. 


Forcing Strawberries for profit.— Will you 
be (food cnoui(h to tell me whether it p y« to force Straw- 
lierrie*—‘&y to have them ready early In April? If so, 
what in the best 6ort for forcing, and the most effectual 
and economical way of wing the space in a greenhouse V 
I have one span-roof greenhouse 20 feet by 10 feet by 

feet, in which I have mixed plants, and could devote 
perhaps half the space to Strawberriej; alio another 
iean-to, with three Peach-trees on wall and three Vines, 
roots outside, HI feet by 10 feet by 0 feet. There 19 stag- 
in>c in lha latter on which I have f>00 or GOO Geranium 
cuttings in the winter. The two houses are heated with a 
horeeshoe boiler, just enough to keep frost out when there 
are about 15 dem. or 20 deirs. of frost outside. Does it pay, 
not counting labour, which would be my own time?— 
J. L. Rartuorp. 

[We do not advise you to take up Strawberry 
forcing as a paying concern, as, in your case, 
the results would be very disappointing. It 
seems to us that you lack the necessary con¬ 
venience*, for to be successful you would have 
to give up the whole of your houses to Straw¬ 
berries alone, as you would obtain but poor 
results growing them with the subjects you 
mention. Then, again, your houses arc not 
olliciontly heated, os, once the fruits are set 
and swelling, they noed a temperature of 
<>o degs. to (v> degs. if fine fruits are desired, 
and you would find it is only the latter which 
would prove remunerative. A stepped stage, 
arranged so that the plants will be at the same 
distance from the glass, both from the front 
lights to the rise of roof, answers best for 
Strawberries, and is^tlso the most economical 
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method of arranging the staging. Royal 
Sovereign is the best oarly variety, and for later 
crops there are President, Garibaldi, Sir O. 
Napier, and La Grosse Sucre©.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Azaleas and Camellias 
may soon go outside. Select a spot shaded 
from the mid-day sun and sheltered from winds. 
They will be none the worse if the pots are 
partly surrounded with coal-ashes to steady 
them and keep out the worms. As much atten¬ 
tion must be given to the plants in the open 
air as they received in the house, and then they 
will go back thoroughly recuperated. This 
annual outing during July, August, and half of 
September for greenhouse plants, especially the 
hardwooded things, will be very beneficial in 
every way. This is the time when the climbers 
and wall plants in the conservatory should be 
at their best if the growth has been kept 
properly thinned and trained, not necessarily 
tied close in, as trailing, hanging, or festooning 
shoots are always effective, and in this con¬ 
dition they flower better. This refers to all 
the free growing climbers, such as Passion¬ 
flowers, Tacsonias, and Mandevilla suaveolens, 
one of the sweetest summer flower climbers. 
All plants now want abundance of ventilation. 
On mild, calm nights we are now leaving full 
air on, and the plants evidently enjoy it. 
But it does not follow that the ventilators 
should be open during a gale of wind or rain. 
As the early-flowering Pelargoniums go out of 
flower place them outside in the sunshine to 
ripen the wood preparatory to cutting down. 
Watering may be done in the evening now, but 
a look round will be required in the forenoon. 

Stove.— Gardenias, during the time they 
are making growth, should have steady warmth 
and a moist atmosphere. When growth is 
finished and getting a bit firm move to a 
cooler, freely ventilated house to ripen the 
wood. I have found the advantage of placing 
them in a deep, cool pit in the summor, 
where the lights can be taken off on mild, 
calm evenings, but not exposed to hot sun¬ 
shine or heavy rains. Changes of this nature 
should gradually be led up to. The same 
treatment, if the weather is suitable, will 
suit many of the flowering warm house plants. 

I have had Franciscea covered with blossom 
when thoroughly ripened in this way. Med- 
inilla magnifica when well done makes a hand¬ 
some specimen, and it is not so often met with 
in good condition as it was thirty or more years 
ago. Anything in the nature of stagnation at 
the roots is fatal to it. A well-drained pot and 
plenty of fibre in the compost and careful 
watering at all times are a necessity. Careless 
or unskilful handling of the water-pot leads to 
many failures. Continue to pinch young 
growing winter-flowering stuff, except Poin- 
settias, which to obtain fine heads of bracts 
must be grown steadily in a light position, but 
not pinched. Cuttings of Poinsett ias for late 
planting may yet be taken and inserted in 
thumb pots aud kept close till rooted. The 
Pentas family are pretty winter-flowering 
plants P. carnea is an old variety, P. rosea 
and the white variety aro more recent intro¬ 
ductions. All are useful and are oasily propa 
gated. Centradenia rosea is a very pretty 
plant for a J-inch or O-inch pot. It has small 
pale star-shaped flowers, just the plant for 
the amateur s stove, and would make an inter¬ 
esting plant for the dinner table occasionally 
for a change. Palms and Crotons are useful 
table plants, but one wants a change some¬ 
times. Rivina humilis, a small berry-bearing 
plant, is also useful for the same purpose, and 
is easily grown. 

The Vinery.— Tho most important work 
at this season is in the regulation of the venti¬ 
lation and in giving nourishment to tho roots. 
Anything in the nature of stuffiness in a vinery 
is sure to bring trouble, but the ventilation 
should not be rushed. The smallest chink 
along the ridge all night will keep the atmos¬ 
phere in motion and sweet. There is a con¬ 
siderable difference in the way houses are 
constructed ; therefore, in the matter of venti¬ 
lation, especially at night, no hard or fast line 
should be laid down, but if air does not come 
I through the laps of the glass let the foul, heated 


air escape along the ridge, filtered, it may be, 
through canvas. When the sun strikes the 
house in the morning vontilation must be 
increased so as to meet the rising temperature, 
and this increase must be continued till full air 
is on, and the closing must be worked on the 
same lines in the afternoon. In giving nourish¬ 
ment to the roots, it is usually conveyed to 
them by water. Whatever manure is used 
may either be mixed in tho water or be 
sprinkled on the border and watered in. 
Where fermenting material is used on tho 
outside border some of it may bo removed to 
let the sunshine into the border, but where 
the surface roots aro nourished by top dressing* 
it will not l>e safe to remove all, only enough 
to let in the warmth of the sun. 

Str awberries for forcing. — Royal 
Sovereign still holds the field, and runners tor 
next year’s forcing must be selected, laid on 
the surface of pots of good soil, and secured in 
position by a stone or small peg. Another way 
of doing this is to lay hears or ridges of good 
soil in position where the runners can con¬ 
veniently be secured, and into these little 
mounds the runners can be pegged. These 
runners always do well, and it saves some 
labour in watering. Of course, where young 
plants have been grown specially for the pro¬ 
duction of runners, with the blossoms all 
inched off, the matter is simplified. Every 
trawberry grower knows how important it is 
to take the runners early and treat them as 
well os possible, and to take them from prolific 
plants only. All blind plants in the bed should 
be pulled up when they arc noticed. 

Mushroom growing. — The open air 
beds will be bearing now. These open-air beds 
should, in warm districts, as far as possible, 
occupy a cool site. My best beds are on the 
north side of a building, and I have had very 
prolific beds in an open shed facing the north. 

Of course, open-air beds are always covered 
with long clean littor. Long, coarse marsh 
hay or rushes will do. When tho beds indoors 
cease to bear clear everything out and lime- 
wash the house. 

Window gardening.— Bsskets of wire 
or wood may be filled with flowering or foliage 
plants to suspend in balconies or under veran¬ 
dahs. Balcony gardening is quite a distinct 
feature in some towns, nil tne rails of the 
supports being draped with living flowers and 
foliage. In this work the Ivy-leaved Geranium 
is very helpful. Strong plants of Mme. Crousso 
come in useful. Fuchsias are often disappoint¬ 
ing indoors, but out side on a balcony tney are 
more satisfactory. 

Outdoor garden. —There is plenty of 
colour in the garden now among the beds and 
borders of hardy plants. Tufted Pansies are 
specially bright. Pyrethrums, both single and 
double, are among the most useful things for 
cutting we have. The Tree-Lupins also are 
charming in a mass of white and yellow. The 
plant has a graceful habit, is quite hardy, and 
easily raised from seeds. White Foxgloves in 
the background among the shrubs or in broad 
masses in tho wild garden are very effective 
and are not much trouble to raise ; in fact, if 
left to scatter the seeds there will bo plenty 
of plants. In this respect the Foxglove, the 
Evening Primrose, and Honestv are quite able 
to take care of themselves when once intro¬ 
duced to a garden whore the plants are per¬ 
mitted to seed. The self-sown plants of the 
Iceland Poppy are generally stronger than 
those we sow in boxes with some care and 
pains. Tub gardening is an interesting phase. 
On the continent they have Bays and Oranges 
in tubs standing about on terraces and in fore¬ 
courts. Here we fill tubs, if we use them at 
all, with scarlet Geraniums and white Mar¬ 
guerites. The Agapanthus is a charming 
plant for a tub when well developed. Bamboos 
in sheltered places aro well adapted for tub- 
gardening. Various aquatics, including Water 
Lilies, may be made very interesting in tubs 
sunk in the ground. 

Fruit garden. — Insects are giving 
trouble in many gardens, especially on Plums 
and should be dealt with promptly 7 . A good 
petroleum wash is as cheap and effective a* 
anything. The regulation of the growth of 
Peaches should be continued from time to time. 
We generally look over our treesonce a week and 
dj anything whipl^may be necessary. It is 
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important the young shoots should bo free from 
insects, and trained in thinly, so that they may be 
properly developed and matured. When fruits 
fail, especially stone fruits, it is often caused 
by unripe wood, through late growth, which 
has been checked by insect attacks. Very often 
at this season Peach-trees on south walls are 
too dry. I have often thought that a mulch 
should be used, with an occasional soaking of 
water given in the evening, washing the trees 
with the hose or garden-engine at the same 
time. Washing with pure water is a great 
help, but soap suds would be more effective as 
a cleansing agent. As a rule, there is very 
little fruit thinning to do in the hardy fruit 
garden, but if there is a tree anywhere which 
is overloaded, it should be relieved of a part of 
its burden, and any tree or fruiting plant which 
is doing its best should be encouruged with 
mulch and liquid-manure. The Fig is the only 
fruit-tree which 1ms not suffered from the cold 
spring. Its growth is later than usual, but 
there is a chance of getting a crop of fruit—if 
the growth is kept thin. 

Vegetable garden —All kinds of w inter 
greens should now be planted. When plauted 
late and dry weather comes they do not make 
grow’th enough beforo winter sets in, and we 
want plants which have to stand the winter to 
have firm growth made under conditions which 
can harden the fibres. The thinning of all root 
crops should now be completed. If there is any 
scarcity of Beet, the thinnings may be used to 
fill in the rows or to make new plantations, 
as Beet is an important crop. Plant Leeks in 
manured trenches. Leeks tor exhibition are 
{■own early under glass, and brought on in single 
pots and planted in the trenches when quite 
strong in April or May. Onions are managed 
on the same lines when prizes are to be won. 
Globe Artichokes may be obtained much 
earlier if started in pots under glass and planted 
out when the weather is suitable in April or 
May, bub the weather this season has been 
playing strango pranks. One hardly knows 
what to do with so much north-east wind. 
Eirly Potatoes where protected from frost will 
now- be tit for lifting on south borders. Wc 
still find Buko of York as good as any, and 
better than most, in poiut of earliness, crop, 
and quality. Cucumbers will be benefited by 
pretty frequent top dressings of turfy loam and 
bone-meal. Fires must still be kept going, as 
the nights have been so cold, and w r arm cover¬ 
ings are still necessary on frames. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

June JOtk .—Sowed Cinerarias and Primulas 
for late blooming. They are placed in a little 
warmth to hasten germination. The earliest 
plants are now in small pots ready for shifting 
on. Morello Cherries and Plums have been 
sprayed with Quassia extract and soft-soap. 
Flies are troublesome. Most of our spare 
frames have been filled with Cucumbers and 
Melons, but cold-pits are reserved for Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens. 

Jane 30th .—Rearranged the stove to open 
out growing specimens. Young winter-flower¬ 
ing stuff is coming on in a close pit, and a fow 
specimen plants have been taken to the con¬ 
servatory. Pricked out seedling Carnations, 
choice Primulas, and Polyanthuses—the last 
named on a shady border. Finished potting 
Chrysanthemums, except late-struck cuttings 
and a few seedlings, which will only be per¬ 
mitted to carry one bloom each. 

July 1st .—Made a rather large sowing of 
White and Red Turnips. The Red Globe 
is a good Turnip. Staked Tomatoes out¬ 
ride. The cold season has delayed planting 
-omewhat, but they are growing freely now\ 
The place in which they are growing is a sunny 
one, and well drained, and they usually do 
welL The inside borders of late vineries have 
been top dressed with rotten cow-manure and 
watered freely. 

Jidy 2)id .—Sowed several rows of second 
early Peas. We have usually done well with 
Laxton's Supreme and Huntingdouian. The 
latter is a good Pea, which those who know its 
good qualities still grow. Spring struck 
plants of Zonal Geraniums intended tor winter 
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flowering have been shifted into 4-inch pots. 
They will receive another shift early in August. 
All flower buds will be picked off. We nave 
discontinued cutting Asparagus. 

July 3rd .—Pelargoniums which have finished 
flowering have been placed outside to ripen. 
Such straggling plants as Verbenas and Helio¬ 
tropes in the flower garden have been pegged 
dowu to get the beds covered. Tall-growing 
herbaceous plants have been supported with 
Bamboo-canes. Beds of Asters have been 
mulched with old Mushroom-bed manure broken 
up fine. Tomatoes growing in pots and boxes 
have been top-dressed with good compost. 

July /fill .—Much hoeing is being done every¬ 
where. It saves labour in watering. Straw¬ 
berry plants have been layered into small pots 
for forcing. Royal Sovereign is the chief 
variety for early w r ork. We still grow British 
Queen and Sir Charles Napier for late forcing. 
Potted off seedling Ferns from boxes. We 
have been more fortunate than usual with the 
Pteris section, especially P. tremula and P. t. 
major, the most useful of the family. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Conveyance of freehold property —1 have 
several Hina) 1 plots of land to sell, var>iDg in price from 
£40 to £00. Would it be legal for me to draw up a duly 
stamped conveyance to the purchaser 1 If It must be done 
through a lawyer, can you tell me how much it ought to 
cost for any single plot sold under £60? I hold a convey¬ 
ance of the property I wish to sell.—W uhkman. 

[It would be quite legal for you to draw up 
the conveyance yourself, so long as you charged 
nothing for the work, but I very greatly doubt 
your ability to do it. Remember the convey¬ 
ance must be sealed as well as stamped. A 
solicitor’s charge for such conveyances would 
vary with the circumstances—perhaps £3 3s.— 
but you could make a bargain with him as to 
the amount of his charge.—K. C. T.) 

Nuisance from poultry. —I and my neighbour 
keep poultry, and I pay the tenant of one of my fields £2 
a year to Allow my twenty-five fowls to run in that field. 
Sne haa a hovel opposite my house where she keeps thirty 
fowls, but gives them little food, and they run in the 
village street, where they destroy every blade of Grass 
and scratch down the soil from my bank. They arc a 
nuisance to people using the highway. The road surveyor 
has ordered her to keep the fowls out cf the road, but the 
continues to let them run wild. Can I compel her to keep 
them on her own land and premises V—Hk.n Wikk. 

[When the fowls scratch your bank they are 
trespassers there, and you can recover from 
her, by action in the county court, damages 
for the injury to jour bank and hedge, unless 
the field to which the hedge belongs is let to 
her. In that event give her notice to deter¬ 
mine her tenancy, if the poultry aro really a 
nuisance to persons lawfully using the high¬ 
way, the highway authority may take pro¬ 
ceedings against their owner.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s notice.— In September last I was 
engaged by a gentleman ns hla gardener at a weekly wage 
without any stipulation as to notice to determine my ser¬ 
vice. His miitress has often interfered with my work, 
although I have got the garden into a good state, and he 
has now given me a week’s notice to leave. Can 1 claim a 
month’s notice 't He also termed me a cur and a clown. 
Can I sue him for abuse and wrongful dismissal?— 
Constant Kkadkr, W. I. 

[You write from Irolaud, and I make no pro¬ 
fession to any knowledge of Irish law ; but, all 
the same, I think, from certain indications in 
your letter (not instanced in your question as 
printed here), that if you were employed in a 
similar situation in England you would be 
entitled to a month s notice, and if you had to 
leave at a week's notice you could claim throe 
weeks’ wages for wrongful dismissal. You can 
sustain no action against your employer for 
abuse.—K. C. T.] 

Quitting a garden - claim to growing crops. 
—Tdc rector’s gardener has just left his tervice, pursuant 
to a month's notice given tor that purpose, h it it was 
understood between the parties as far back as Christmas 
that a change was imminent. The gardener occupies a 
cottage and garden belonging to ihe rector, and situate in 
the v illage, and has, of course, <|uitted the premises on the 
determination of his service, and the new gardener has 
received possession of them. The old gardener, although 
he knew that he would probably receive notice (or give 
it), cropped hie garden as usual, and now contends that 
when the crops are matured he may enter when and as he 
chooses, and take away or sell the crops as he thinks fit. 
The new mail, of course, wants the garden, and has offered 
to pay for the cost of the seed used and the manure 
applied, but he refuses to pay anything for labour, and the 
old gardener will not settle on such terms. What is the 
law on the matter?—J. M. 

[Until such time as notice was given by one 
or other of the parties the gardener had a right 
to crop as he chose. It would be perfectly idle 


to contend that, if the man wished to remain 
but feared he might receive notice to leave, he 
was to abstain from cropping the garden. The 
new gardener cannot claim the crops by simply 
paying for the cost of the seed and for the 
manure used, neither can the old gardener 
claim the right to enter and take away or sell 
the crops when matured. If they do not agree 
on the matter the outgoor should claim com¬ 
pensation from the roctor under the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crons 
Act, 1SS7, and the matter should then be 
settled by reference to an arbitrator mutually 
appointed. If they cannot agree upon an arbi¬ 
trator, either party may apply to the local 
magistrates, who will make the appoint¬ 
ment, and the arbitrator will award such sura 
as he finds to be the value of the crops on the 
day when the old gardener gave up possession. 

-k. c. T.J _ 

BIRDS. 

Treatment of Magpie (John Kh uch).— 

If you intend bringing up a young Magpie by 
hand it should be taken from the nest at about 
ten days old and placed in a small box or 
basket containing some soft hay, anti fed about 
every hour upon Oatmeal and Barloy meal 
mixed into a stiff paste with milk, together 
with raw lean moat and ants' oggs. The food 
should be supplied to the bird by means of a 
pointed stick or quill. The meat should be 
cut into thin strips. The Magpie requires a 
large, roomy cage, otherwise the beautiful tail 
is liable to suffer injury, and is an interesting 
and amusing pet, particularly if allowed its 
liberty about the premises. The only draw¬ 
back to its having its liberty is its partiality to 
spoons, rings, ana other bright and glittering 
articles, which it never fails to appropriate 
and hide very cleverly. A bath should be 
provided about once a week. To teach it to 
talk, the same words should be repeated con¬ 
tinually day after day, rewarding every attempt 
to imitate by supplying it with some littlo tit¬ 
bit of which it may be fond. 

Death of Canary fix I).).- The death 
cf this Canary was duo to consumption of the 
bowels and wasting disease of the liver, the 
latter being quite incapable of discharging its 
natural functions. There was probably some¬ 
thing at fault in the feeding. It is very un¬ 
wise to give mixtures, as many of them contain 
a larger or smaller proportion of that most 
injurious of seeds for Canaries—Inga. Birds 
fed on mixed seeds are very apt to consume an 
undue proportion of Hemp, Maw, Millet, and 
other seeds of a too stimulating nature, and to 
neglect the more wholesome Canary and Rape. 
It w r as a mistake to paint the perches of the 
cage, and you did wisely in removing them. 
You would find it good policy to alter the diet 
of your other birds, giving them plain Canary- 
seed as a staple food, adding a small propor¬ 
tion of German Rape every other day, and now 
and then a few grains of Hemp. On the days 
they do not have green food a piece of Apple 
may bo supplied with benefit. If any of your 
birds appear ailing put a teaspoonful of liquid 
magnesia in their drinking w-ater. A little 
bread and milk is useful in this complaint.— 
S. S. G. 

Death of grey Parrot (11. C.). This 
very line bird died from a rupture of a blood¬ 
vessel upon the surface of the brain. It was 
very fat, and had probably been too generously 
treated in the matter of diet. There is always 
a temptation to give pet birds tit bits and 
luxuries to the injury of their health, ending 
in untimely death. No animal food of any 
kind should ever be given to Parrots, neither 
should bread and milk or sop be supplied in 
quantity. A dry crust of bread or plain 
biscuit maj’be offered now and then, while a 
piece of cuttle-fish-bone to nibble at will tend 
to keep them in health. Although over-fut, 
the internal organs of this bird were in a fairly 
healthy condition, while the gizzard contained 
a good quantity of grit sand. A seizure of this 
kind (apoplexy) is often immediately fatal ; if, 
how’ever, it be of slight extent, the bird may 
gradually recover, although paralysis is 
usually left behind. In the latter caso, all 
that can be done is to restrict the diet both in 
quantity and quality for a time, and to let the 
bird have perfect rest arid : q^'ietne?s.—S S. G. 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When wore than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, anil not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mi>id that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mini that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere (E. C. Clough ). 
—This rampant climber is not quite the kind tor a 6 foot 
wall We think if you spread out the growths almost hori¬ 
zontally, and refrain from pruning, except where shoots 
are overcrowded, you will obtain plenty of blossom. You 
could do this at once, and you should obtain a uir 
amount of blossom in the autumn. Laterals springing 
from growths one year old furnish the best clusters, but 
these laterals need shortening back to two or three eyes. 

Artificial manure for Roses —A good artificial 
manure is Clay’s Fertiliser, frequently advertised in our 
columns. If you obtain a bag of this and thoroughly mix it 
with its own bulk of rather finely sifted soil, placing the lot 
in a box or dry corner of a shed, you will po«9ess a mixture 
for your purpose well-nigh invaluable. You may apply 
this freely on the surface of the beds. Point it in with a 
fork, and finally give a good soakiDg of water by means of 
hoee-pipe to wash it down to the roots of the plants. In 
winter you may apply bone-meal very freely to the beds 
and fork it in. The natural rainfall at this time will, how¬ 
ever, suffice. 

Propagating the India-rubber-plant (D. T.). 
—A simple way to increase this is to make a elit in the 
bark, just as is done in the case of Carnations. At the base 
of each side shoot put a piece of damp Moss, to keep the 
slit bark from closing up, then wrap a good handful of 
damp Moss, containing also some peat soil, about the cut 
portion, tying it with raffia and keeping it always moist. 
In time roots will be emitted into it, and then the shoot 
can be cut off, roots and all, and potted in the usual way 
In such case the shoote must be fairly firm, and at least 
6 inches long. Shoots 4 inches long, t aken off with a heel, 
will, as a rule, root freely if placed singly into small pots 
of sandy soil, covered up with a bell-glass, and plunged in 
bottom heat. 

Second season Wallflowers (F. (?.).—If your 
first season’s plants after they have bloomed in the spring 
still have plenty of roots and leaves, cut them fairly hard 
back by all means, and if needful transplant them, if you 
can, with balls of soil attachod to the roots, then watering 
them well. It would be best, if possible, to thus plant for 
the summer where it is partially shaded, although when 
well rooted Wallflowers like plenty of sunshine. If you 
cannot lift with soil attached to the roots, then cut the 
plants rather closer back, as it will take longer time for 
them to recover. Still, we should have thought it would 
have been far better to raise plants from a sowing of 
Beed made in April, to dibble them out 12 inches apart in a 
nursery bed, to pinch the shoots once at least to keep 
them dw-arf and compact, and then you would have very 
sturdy dwarf plants to transplant in the winter. Old plants 
that have become thin and leafless below are of no use to 
cut back. 

Marechal Niel flowering in pot (Young 
Amateur ).—The name of the handsome flower you 
enclosed is Marechal Niel. We should strongly advise you 
to plant it in a well-prepared border in your greenhouse, 
in such a position that the Hose will receive all the light 
available. Take out a hole 3 feet deep and about the 
same in width and length. Put some drainage material, 
such as old broken bricks, in the bottom, then procure 
some turf and place this in lumps on to the drainage, with 
the Ciras9 side downwards. Fill up the hole with prepared 
compost, consisting of two parts loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, and a fl inch poiful of bone dust to a 
barrowful of compost. Mix all well together before put¬ 
ting into the hole. Press the compost firmly, then plant 
the Rose. See that the ball of earth is thoroughly wet 
through before planting. If this be so, very little water 
will be required until the plant makes considerable 
growth. 

Treatment of bulbs (Practical ).—The Snowdrop, 
Crocus, Tiger Lily, and Narcissus poeticus, if rightly 
planted, may be regarded as quite safe permanently 
planted. So, too. the Scilla, in the majority of instances. 
In respect to the Daffodil, it is necessary to know to what 
kinds you refer. Some kinds, such as poeticus and incom- 
parabilis, are much best left alone, and others, as Golden 
Spur, in eome soils, obvallaris, and the majority of white 
flowered kinds, are much best if lifted and replanted each 
season. We gave a short note in a recent issue, to 
which we now refer you. It is not possible to treat all 
Daffodils with success, and we can only advise you aright 
by knowing the kinds to which you refer. If your collec¬ 
tion is mixed, the best way would be to number them 
when in bloom, and we will try and name them for you 
if you send good flowers well packed. A simpler way, 
however, now that these things are so cheap, is to pur¬ 
chase named kinds, and, by retaining the name, you can 
always refer to these for any questions you desire to ask. 

Chrysanthemums—wlieu to stop plants for 
all to bloom at some time (Bouquet de Dame).— 
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The questions you have asked should have been put to us 
in March or early April last. We cannot possibly guaran¬ 
tee the result of manipulating the shoots at this protracted 
period, as the object you desire to achieve really needs 
much earlier attention Plants of Charles Davis, Source 
d'Or, and Souvenir de Petite Amie should be pinched first 
w-eek in July, and the first buds subsequently developing 
should be retained. Your plant of Bouquet de Dame 
should be treated similarly. The foregoing are Japanese 
varieties. Mabel Ward and Mme. Ferlat are incurved 
varieties, and reputed late sorts ; at least, later in flowering 
than most others. We should advise you to stop your 
plants at once, securing first buds that develop 
on the resulting growth. Mons. CharlesLeboeqz is a large- 
flowered Anemone, and your plants should be stopped at 
the end of June. The other variety we do not know. 
Kindly remember another year to ask questions of this 
kind in the early spring if you desire to reap the advan¬ 
tage of advice given the same year. 

Hibiscus Manihot (G. W. Mayo).— This seems to 
be distributed through the tropics of the old world, but 
whence its origin is not quite clear, some authorities 
stating it is Chinese, others Japanese, and others Austra¬ 
lian. It is a plant of strong shrubby growth, the flowers 
delicate lemon-yellow, with a shade of maroon on the 
backs of the petals, and rich deep maroon in the throat. 
It is a free bloomer. It was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on September 7, 1S97, & 
plant about G feet high, pyramidal in shape, and which had 
been grown in a pot in a warm greenhouse, having been 
then shown. A specimen also flow’ered at Kew the same 
autumn. This plant had been grown in a pot some years. 
In the spring it was cut down to about one foot in height, 
and when it had begun to grow it was planted out in a 
border of loamy soil in a sunny position where the tempera¬ 
ture was intermediate. Here it made vigorous growths, 
which, by October, were 9 feet long, as thick as a man’s 
Anger, the long-stalked leaves h?ing 18 inches across. 
Both the stalk and the blade were covered with soft silk¬ 
like hairs. Each flower lasted only a day or two, bat they 
were numerous, and opened in rapid succession. If vou 
intend growing yours in a pot we should certainly, when 
the pots get full of roots, advise you to give it occasion¬ 
ally some weak liquid manure. This is a very old plant, 
having been cultivated in this country since 1712, when it 
was first introduced. Only a very few of the Hibiscus have 
any interest for gardeners; indeed, one might limit the 
number hitherto recognised ps good garden plants to 
three, these being H. rosa-sinensis, with its numerous 
varieties, H. soh'zopetalus, and If. syriacus, sometimes 
known as Althtna frutex, also represented by many culti¬ 
vated varieties. 

Chryaanthemums-rooted suckers (Novice). 
—Your questions are of such a character that it is almost 
impossible, and also most unsatisfactory, to attempt to 
reply to them briefly. If we understand you rightly, you 
have recently detached the rooted suckers from your’old 
plants, and have potted up three growths of each of the 
kinds mentioned in your selection. You ask how many 
times these sucker-plants should be pinched, and the 
different dates on w hich the pinching should be carried 
out, also which buds should be retained. As you assume, 
you arc very late in all that you have already done, and 
al90 in that which you desire to do. Your wish to grow 
as “ big ” blooms as possible limits the possibilities of what 
you also desire to accomplish. In the circumstances we 
should advise you to pinch your plants at once, and, 
according to the vigour of the respective specimens, to 
retain one, two. or three of the resulting shoots, securing 
the first bud3 subsequently developing in the apex of each 
shoot You will find that some plants will carry three 
shoots quite comfortably, while others will require the 
most careful culture to produce one or two blooms of a 
satisfactory character. In reply to your latter series of 
questions, you could grow one set of plants to produce 
one bloom each by retaining the first buds which develop 
on the plants, or you could grow two shoots on in the 
manner previously described, and rotain one bud on each 
shoot. We fear, however, at this late period it would be 
next to impossible to grow the third Feries of plants, in 
such a way that they would produce nine "big” blooms 
on each plant. You could, by pinching the plants two or 
three times—the last pinching taking place towards the 
end of July—obtain from the same plants nine small to 
medium-sized decorative blooms for Christmas displavs. 
Perhaps this may answer your purpose. The old plants, 
from which the suckers were detached, if they break away 
again satisfactorily, should make useful decorative speci¬ 
mens for late display. For cutting from they should 
prov e invaluable. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating double Gorse (G. A. S.).— The 
double-flowered Furze is propagated by means of cuttings 
taken either in the early spring or in the month of August. 
A length of about fl inches is very suitable, and the cut¬ 
tings should be inserted firmly into pots of nandy soil. 
They must then be placed in an ordinary garden frame, 
kept close and shaded when necessary till rooted, after 
which plenty of air must be given. Failing a convenient 
frame, the cuttings can be dibbled into the soil of a shel¬ 
tered border and covered with a handlight. When rooted 
the cuttings should be potted off singly into small pots, 
and when established in these they can be planted out 
permanently. This is rendered necessary from the fact 
that the Furze transplants badly. 

Magnolias, increasing (D. T.).— Magnolias are 
occasionally increased by seeds, which are, however, not 
easily obtainable, while a decided drawback to plants 
raised in this manner is that they take some years before 
they attain flowering size. Such being the case, they are 
in nurseries usually propagated either by layering or 
iuarching. Both operations require great care and a con- 
siderablH amount of patience, for layers will take three 
years before they are sufficiently rooted to separate from 
the parent plant. The layers may be put down at any 
time; but the autumn is the beet for the purpose. 
Inarched plants take a couple of years to effect a perfect 
union, a’ter whioh they must be gradually separated from 
the parent plant* The length of time required for the 
propagation of Magnolias accounts for them always 
realising a good price. 

VEGETABLES. 

stopping Cucumbers ( Arthur William;). — 
Stopping of the shoots Ih a very important item in 


Cucumber growing. If this is neglected the crop of fruit 
I will bo scant and loaves plentiful. Assuming your plants 
to be some 9 inches high when planted, the points should 
be pinched out. This will cause several shoots to issue 
from the leaf-joints below, and as these extend to about 
three or four leaves pinch them again, and continue this all 
through the season. Should your frame become too 
crowded with leaves, thin out some oi the growths 
carefully cutting out those which have no fruit on them! 
Do not allow the Cucumbers to become very Urge, as this 
taxes the plants unduly and causes them for a time to 
cease bearing. The lights are heat covered at night. In 
cold and sunless weather keep the lights closed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Talgarth. — Your reach-leaves are suffering from 

blister. See note in issue of June 20, p. 193.- Marco.— 

The fact of the Equisetum growing in your soil shows that 
it is wet and wants draining, which is the only cure. This 

plant is only found in wet, boggy soil- Mara E. Coke. 

—Apply to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent 

Garden, W.C.- Talgarth.— There is no humus in your 

soil whatev er. What it wants is a good dressing of cow or 

horse-manure, and then you w’ill find a difference.- Sew 

Hand.— Asparagus- bed s should always be fed after cutting 
has ceased, so as to strengthen the crowms for the following 

year.- Caro.— Apply to Amos Perry, Plant Farm, Winch- 

more Hill, London, N.- Fountain —'The best wav will 

be to get a builder to place a coat of good cement all over 
the tank, allowing it to set well before again introducing 

the water.-IF. U .—We eee no reason why fruit-trees 

should not succeed in the position you refer to.- 

5. Fisher .—The “ Euglish Flower Garden,” from this 

office, price 15s. lid., post free.- E. B .—Two good early 

Cabbages are Ellim’s Early and Mein’s No. 1.- One i,i 

Doubt.— No, the Ptamnix reclinata will not live outdoors. 
This Palm must have a temperature a little higher than 

that of a greenhouse.- W. T. C.— We should not advise 

you to use any artificial manure for your Ferns. If you 
give them good soil at the first you will have no need for 

feeding them.- Subscriber, Cork.— We should imagine 

slugs are the cause, or it may be mice. The ants are not 

the cause.- E. J. Fleming.— You have allowed both 

plants to get too dry at the roots, hence the falling of the 
leaves. The Fern frond had thrips and red-spider on it, 
showing that it is being kept too dry, both in the atmos¬ 
phere and also at the roots. Ferns should be grown in a 
shady place. We know of no book dealing with parrots. 

- Mrs. Eivjlish.—l, Your best plan is to layer the 

Clematis. See this week's issue. 2, Cut all the flower* 
off a few plants you wi9h to increase, and work in some 
good soil around the plants. This will cause the formation 
of roots from the crown of the plant, and in a few weeks 
you can divide and obtain plants with plenty of roots. 
Place in a frame for a time in sandy soil, and plant out 
in the autumn. These will flower early next spring.— 
Ignoramus and Mon.—Fumigate with Tobacco-papcr, or 

use XL All Vaporiser.- Regular Subscrilwr.—We know- 

nothing of the parentage of Northern Star and its other 

qualities, as we have never seen it grown.- U. L .—You 

ought to consult someone in the district. Look round and 
see what trees and shrubs thriv e in the neighbourhood. 
The soil is very bad, and, unless well manured, we 

fear very’ little will grow on it_V. W. Your 

Roses have been attacked by mildew, the best remedy 

for which is dusting with sulphur.-Sf. Vinceal.- 

Your Plum-tree has been attacked by green-fly ; syringe 
well with some petroleum emulsion. Yes, the Roses will 
do quite well on the ron fence. Give it a coat of paint if 

you can.- B. Livrsay .—See note in our issue of Junes.*, 

p. 198. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or /mils 
sent to name should always accompany the pared , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnwo 
Illustrated. 17 , Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E . C . 
A number shoxtld also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— T. Harris.—1 , Tradeacaotu 

zebrina ; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 3, A^alypha 

musaica; 4, Gleichenia sp- E. Meadowa.— Veronica 

prostrata.- F. M. M. B — The Meadow Sage (Salvia prx 

tens is).- G. W. Mayo .—Evidently a Scorzonera, but 

difficult to say from the poor scrap sent. Send us a com¬ 
plete plant, and then we may be better able to help you. 

- F. Webber. —Aris.vma fimbriatum, a cool greenhouse 

tuberous-rooted plant, requiring the same treatment as 

Arums.- Arthur Little .—Lilium pyrenaieura- Den. 

—Specimens quite shrivelled up.- E. S. Skirciivj.— Ins 

sibirica.- W. F. N .—Cratwgus pinnatiflda-if. D.- 

The Cheddar Pink (Dianthus c.csius).- F. C. Harrop- 

Limnanthes Douglati.-Fi'car, Fleet .—Nicotian a affini'. 

- Caution .—Wo suppose you mean Erigeron specioscs 

(Stenactis speciosa) or E. macranthus, both hardy plants 

flowering during June and July.- Frank Piper.—I, 

Ophiopogon spicatus ; 2, Send in flower ; 3, Antirrhinum 

Asarina; 4, Allium Moly.- A. Saunders .— 1, Kalmia, w« 

think, but must see flow-era ; 2, Khododendron-plene 
send in bloom ; 3, Rhododendron Minnie ; 4, liemcrocallia 
—send in flower. Kindly revl our rules as to naming 

plants.- Mrs. Leyboume Pophan i.—Saxifraga erusttU, 

a small form of S. longifolia.- Vicar, Fleet —A Dogwood 

(Cornu*), but caDnot say which without flowers.— 
R. B. Rogers. —1, .Eiculus californica ; 2, BegoniaRoeibi; 
3, Polystichum angulare var. ; 4, Maurandia Birclayanx 

- W. A. F.— We think your Rose is Rosa gallica var. 

Rosa rnundi.- Miss Crosthwaitc. —1, Ranunculus, but 

specimen insufficient; 2, Mountain Knapweed (Centvirea 

montana).- J. Raine.—l, They look like small flower* of 

the Trimardeau section—a great deal depends upon the 
cultivation ; 2, A variety of the common Wallflower.— 
Paddy .—We cannot undertake to name florists’ flo-ven. 
—T. P. C .—One of the Eulophias, a terrestrial specie#, 
requiring warm greenhouse or stove culture, well-drained 
pots, and a compost of fibrous peat, loam, and leaf-soil, with 
sufficient sand to retain the compost in a very open state. 
Water freely when growing. A long, dry rest is necessary 

during the dormant season.- Guddah — Kalmia myrti- 

folia.- W. Fawsitt .—Black Medick (Medicago lupulina). 

- Arura .—The Wild Radish (Raphanus Itaphanistrum). 

- No. ijtj .—the Allspice-tree (Calvcanthus floridtw). 
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FRUIT. 

PACKING STRAWBERRIKS. 
Nothing answers better than chocolate boxos, 
a common and useful size measuring 14 inches 
long, 9 inches wide, and 2$ inches deep. Should 
these be too large they can easily be shortened, 
though if a bun lie of small boxes were bought 
from a confectioner at one time, suitable small 
sizes are usually included. This kind of boxes 
roay safely be sent by either post or rail, and, 
in addition to using them, I nave also several 
strong tin boxes mule specially or principally 
for packing Strawberries in. These are 
12 inches square, and, allowing for the rim ou 
the lid, inches deop. The largest fruit 
grown cm be packed properly in these tin 
boxes, each of which holds about 2 lb. of Straw¬ 
berries. Either theso or woodeu boxe3 to hold 
a siogle layer of fruit are preferable to any 
“ nesting ” arrangements—that is to say, cases 
that will hold several trays or drawers. Nor 
do I ad vis o anyone to have boxes made, or to 
uso any already in stock, with separate divi¬ 
sions for each fruit, bub rather the contrary. 
Not only are divisions quite uncalled for, but 
it is impossible, as a rule, for the fruit to bo 
picked in and got out of those without being 
damaged iu some way. Strawberries can 
cisily bo proven ted from bruising each other, 
especially if good u3e is made of the lids of tho 
boxes, and it is the assistance derived from the 
latter that largely influences me in favour of 
shallow boxes, tying several of theso togother, 
if need be, rathor than resorting to the use of 
trays or drawers. Naturally, the 

Condition of tho fruit when packed has 
nuch to do with the way in which it will turn 
out again, and, it is ajmost needless to add, 
fruit that is dead ripe or quito soft is of little 
value in any case. Better the fruit bo slightly 
under-ripe than over ripe, not merely ou 
account of its travelling better, but also for the 
important reason it is far more likely to be of 
good quality when oaten. It is advisable bo 
either gather the fruit when it is cool and dry, 
or else to keep it until it has cooled somewhat 
prior to packing. In anticipation of packing, 
gather a sufficiency of large young Strawberry 
leaves, or hotter still, if obtainable, either 
leaves of forced Kidney Beans or young L ; me 
leaves, the former to be flagged or softened 
somewhat by being placed ia the sunshino or 
near to hot-water pipes, but the others are 
usually quite soft enough. Select a bjx or 
botes "that will about hold all the fruit to be 
packed, and well line these, sides as well as 
bottoms, with either a sheet of cotton-wool, 
dry, springy Moss, or the softest wood shaving 
or “ wool,” tho latter being separated from 
the heap long enough to get rid of any 
woody smell that may bo attached to it. 
Tho fruit must not come into contact with 
either of those substances, and in order 
to keep them perfectly clean and sweet, cover 
the packing material with tissue-paper ; wrap 
each fruit so that it shall rest on and be 
divided by it, in a single-flagged or soft leaf or 
portion of same, and lay the whole in closely, 
flatly and neatly. The^rcan be fitted together 
so as to present a prauy'apoeirmpaT Invert 
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more of the loaves or young Vino-leaves over ] 
the fruit, cover with paper, and on tho top 
place a layer of packing material. On the 
latter the lid should shut down tightly—I 
might say very tightly thus effectually pre¬ 
venting any movement of tho fruit, no matter 
which way upwards tho box may be turnod, 
everything in fact depending upon this 
pressure. Never drive a dozen nails into a lid 
where one or at tho most two small ones 
would suffice, getting them out again spoiling 
the lid and nob infrequently some of the 
contents of the box. String the boxes pro¬ 
perly and they will uob be tampered with. 
The same methods should ho resorted to 
whether the Strawberries are to be picked 
for private uso or the markets. In the latter 
case careful packing may mako a very great 
difference in the prices obtained, damaged fruit 
being next bo worthless in the markets or 
fruiterers’ shops. I hold it to be unwise to mix 
large and small fruit together, whether they' are 
intended for sa’e or otherwise, one simply 
spoiling tho appearance of the other, and if 
small ones are sent let them go as much as 
possiblo for use in the kitchen. G. 


MILDEW ON PEACHES. 

Worm you kiti^ll v tell me the cause of mildew on Peaches ') 
This is the second year mine have suffered ; it is on the 
fruit. Trees look quite healthy. My gardener- a new 
man—has u theory that it comes into the house to stay, 
and has been in mine a long time. I only know that until 
last yeir my Peaches were a sight in size and colouring, 
plenty of them, and the flavour good. I therefore want 
to know how 1 should treat them ?— Nkw Hand. 

- Will you kindly toll me what kind of a disease it is 

that causes the spots on the Peaches I am sending, and 
what treatment they require to cure them?—O xk Who 
RttyriKK3 Air. icb. 

[Your Peacho) are badly attacked with 
mildew. This disease is invariably the result 
of cultural errors, tho most common of which 
are keeping the troos too dry at the roots, or 
the reverse, especially should thedrainage at the 
base of the border be in a faulty condition, and 
in consequence of maintaining a too low tem¬ 
perature aud damp atmosphere, particularly 
during such weather as that experienced during 
the pist spring. The remedy in the first- 
mentioned instauce is plainly obvious, and in 
the second be careful to apply water only when 
tlieconditionof the border proves that it is really 
needed. To guard against erring in the oppo 
site direction in this case, examine the border 
by opening out a small hole with a hind fork 
every week or ten days (not necessarily in the 
same spot each time), and when you find the 
soil is more inclined to crumble to pieces 
than to be adhesive when firmly pressed 
between the hands, you may know water is 
required. Do not water in driblets, but give 
sufficient when you are watering to moisten the 
border from the surface down to tho drainage. 
In the last-mentioned instance it is a common 
thing with many amateurs to use little or no 
fireheat after the fruit is set, or as many term 
it, only “just enough to keep out frost.” This 
condition of things is also aggravated by 
slopping water about in the house, and, in 
many cases by syringing the trees twice dailr, 
with the inevitable result, if the spring is cold 
and altogether unpropitious, like the one we 


have just passod through, that mildew puts in 
an appearance. When fireheat cannot be 
aflbrded during a spell of inclement weather, 
the internal atmosphero should bo kept as dry 
as is consistent with the well-being of the 
trees, leaving the syringing alone until the 
weather becomes milder. Ventilating must 
also be carefully done when the sun shines 
brightly and a cold east wind is blowing, and 
in this case always avoid opening the front, 
ventilators for tho time being. Tho projier 
courso under adverse climatic conditions is to 
keep a gentle heat in the hot-water-pipes, 
particularly at night, which will keep the air 
circulating, and by cirefully avoiding the 
free use of the water-pot, in the way of 
damping down and syringing early in the 
afternoon so that the foliage is dry before 
nightfall, mildew can then be kept at bay. 
We have entered at some length into details in 
order that you may ascertain what has brought 
about the attack in your case, so that you 
may avoid the error, whatever it may be in the 
future. 

With regard to remedies there is no better 
nntidoto for mildew than flowers of sulphur, 
which should be applied in this instance in a 
dry state, as purchased from the chemist. To 
apply' it a common flour-dredger will answer os 
well as anything, if you have no other appliance, 
aud after gently dewing the treos over with a 
syringe, thoroughly dust evory affected particle, 
whether it be foliage or fruit, with the sulphur 
and allow it to remain two or three days before 
washing it off. If the first application should 
not kill the mildew repeat the dose, and by 
keeping the intornal air circulating at night 
with the aid of a little heat in the pipes and a 
chink of air on the top ventilators, also by 
attending to other routino matters as indicated 
above, you should soon surmount y’our diffi¬ 
culty. In conclusion, bo careful to thoroughly 
cleanse your trees wheu resting next winter, 
and keep a sharp look-out for tho mildew in the 
following spring, making immediate use of 
sulphur on the first indication of the disease. ] 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Tiie season of this most useful and delicious 
fruit is now at hand. No garden should be 
without a Strawberry plot, and the simple 
cultivation required for the well-doing of 
Strawberry plants can be easily carried out 
by anyone. The method of propagation I 
adopt is as follows: When the runners 
show signs of roots appearing I proceed 
in the following way. I prepare a niece of 
ground in an open position, dig ana break 
up the soil, but do not manure it. Tho ground 
being ready, then take your young plants, 
cutting them with a little of tho running bine 
attached ; this will help to hold them in the 
ground ; dibble your plants in rows 1*2 inches 
apart and allow fi inches from plant to plunt— 
be sure and make the soil firm around tho 
young plants, and do not plant deeply’. 
When the planting is done give a nice gentle 
watering. The plants will quickly root and 
establish themselves. ■ Hqe between the rows 
to keep down we"edsPana upkeep the soil open. 
Folio*] the qitftcTi'tfe 'here ^ vi M- h y 
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September the plants will bo strong and ready 
for planting in their permanent quarters. 

The ground selected for your Strawberry- 
bed must bo open to the sun or full success will 
not follow ; a picco of ground that has carried 
an Oaion crop will be the very thing. When 
the Onions are cleaned off, fork the ground 
lightly over, as firm soil is important in Straw¬ 
berry culture. Tho distauce between the 
plants in tho permanent beds depends on the 
variety grown. Stirling Castle, one of tho 
heaviest cropping Strawberries, will do very 
well if planted 2 foot apart each way. Sir 
Joseph Paxton and President, also first-class 
sorts, should have rather more room given to 
them. Lift the young and now well-rooted 
plants carefully and plant firmly, but not too 
deeply. Tho planting ought to be done by tho 
end of Oclobor, and sooner if possible. Tho 
after cultivation recommended is as follows : 
Hoe at ever}' favourable opportunity, never dig 
the Strawberry-bed. Keep all runners removed 
as they appear, except when wanted for young 
plants. In the month of March oach year give 
the plants a good mulching of fresh stable 
manure, which will feed tho plants and also 
keep tlie fruit clean. Plants grown as recom¬ 
mended will fruit the first season, but it is more 
profitable in tho long run to remove tho flower- 
spikos tho first season, this allowing good 
growth to bo raudo, and full crops follow. 
When plants aro woakonod in tho young stages 
tho results will not be good. Crop tho plants 
for throo or four seasons, then inako a fresh 
bed. Marion G. Macara. 

Crai'j At irhurgh, Fife, N.D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raspberry canes.— Your kind advice on the follow¬ 
ing matter will he nj»piedated. My Raspberry canea are 
growing \ery rapidly; tome cf Ihe canes of tiii* yeai'n 
growth are nearly i> feet high, taller than those which nre 
hearing fh* fruit, and 1 am afraid they will keep the sun 
r,3 the fruit. Will it be advisable to cut them down and 
trust to the later production of suckers for next year’s 
bearing cirics ? They are strong, healthy suckers and not 
drawn up.— F. Goodcuiu*. 

[Cut out the woakost canes, leaving about 
fivo strong ones. You must nob on an}' account 
cut down the canes as you suggest. Directly 
the fruit is gathered, cub out the cancs that 
have fruited to assist in the riponing of those 
left to bear next year’s crop.] 

Treatment of Melons (A. (i.).— Instead 
of pinching in tho loader it ought to be allowed 
to grow uninterruptedly until tho top of the 
trellis is reached, or, say, for about 5 feet. 
Side shoots will push from tho joints below, 
quite sufficient to give a full crop of fruit. 
If they do not promise to grow then pinch 
the leader for tho purpose of forcing out these 
sido growths. The short side shoots are those 
which show fruit directly they have made 
two leaves. The female blossom is easily 
detected, having a small fruit immediately 
holow tho blossom. The males arc simply 
flowers, only they are generally borne on the 
main stein. It is absolutely necessary to 
fertilise them to make sure of a crop. It is a 
simple matter : About the middle of the day, 
when the flowers are dry, pick oil a male bloom 
from tho same plant that the seed of the future 
fruit may be the same, so as to avoid intercross¬ 
ing of varieties. Remove the petals, exposing 
iho pistil with the pollen alfixed, place tho point 
of the pistil amongst the stamens of the female 
blossom, fertilising them with the pollen. In a 
day or two, if the impregnation is satisfactory, 
the fruit will commeuco to swell. It is wiso to 
fertilise all tho blooms on one plant at the 
same time, a better general swelling of the 
crop is obtained. Three full sized fruits of the 
large-grow ing kinds are sufficient to have them 
of the finest quality. When the blossoms com¬ 
mence to unlold, syringing the foliage should 
be discontinued for a tew days until a perfect 
set is obtained, when it should be resumed 
twice daily. Melons require much moisture at 
the roots when growing freely and the drain¬ 
age is in perfect condition, as it should be ; but 
care should be exercised when pouriDg the 
water on the soil not to >vet the stem of the 
plant no more than is necessary’, as canker is 
sometime j caused in consequence, and this is a 
senous matter to contend with when the plants 
are swelling a full crop of fruit 1 . Liquid- 
manure given alternately with clear w’ater 
when the fruit is frcely-Hs of great 
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assistance. As the fruit exhibits signs of 
colouring, and approaches the ripening stage, 
more air and less moisturo aro needed, both 
atmospherically and at the roots. The flavour 
is improved in consequenco ; but it is a mistake 
to allow' the soil to btcome quite dry before the 
fruit i9 really ripe. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

TWO NOTABLE AMERICAN CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

Within the last two or three years a good deal 
has been said, not so much in the horticultural 
press as in the daily press, concerning a Car¬ 
nation which was purchased in America for 
something like GJ»U0 dollars—a laigo sum for 


stems or even such great flow ers. Those nho 
do not mind size and somewhat of coarseness 
in the Carnation may grow this kind to a great 
size w ith disbudding. It is naturally large and 
very showy, and 1 think Carnation growers in 
this country have erred in not providing it with 
greater root room. For those who desire big 
flowers on long stems this one has much to 
commend it; indeed, in this respect it is pro¬ 
bably unique. 

The oilier kind referred to and here figured 
is also of American origin. This is also a large 
flower, but of a different type to the first- 
namod. Tho colour is brick red or reddish- 
scarlet, and the top flower in the picture gives 
a very accurate idea of its.form and general 
bearing. This also has strong stems, but not 
tho self-supporting stems of Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson. It is, however, free flowering, and 
ono may almost say profuse flowering, so 
quickly do the blooms follow’ on after each 



Carnatic*;) Mrs. T. W. Lawson. 


any single variety, however good. Naturally, 
it was expected that the variety w r as going to 
eclipso all else in tho Carnation world, but 
liko not a few Carnations that have come from 
tho samo source, it has not. been favourably 
received on this side of tho Atlantic. The 
variety in question was named Mrs. T. VV. 
Lawson, and is chiefly remarkable for its large 
size and general want ot beauty as we know 
and admire the Carnation. The variety is 
extremely vigorous, almost grossly so. and the 
large magenta-pink flowers are produced on 
stems nearly 4 feet high when grown under 
glass. A notable feature of the kind, and we 
mention it because it is entirely absent in a 
laige number of home - raised Carnations, 
whether border or perpetual kinds, is 
the self - supporting stems of tho variety 
in question. So much so is this the case 
that the stem will remain erect without 
support when the largo flower is fully open. 
Few Carnations, indeed, c\n boa^t of such 


other. This is quite a good and shapely 
floiver, not much serrated at the edge, 
as are so many American kinds; the variety 
is also fragrant. A lino exhibit of this 
kind was made early in April at the Drill 
Hall, but many fail to grow it with success. 
Of the " Lawson '’ Carnation, a large display 
w as made at the recent Temple Show’ of flowers 
only, unfortunately. Hud the plants been 
exhibited, a good all-round idea of the variety 
would have been obtained. 

In arty case, these aro suitable kinds, both 
possessing great vigour of constitution, which 
is important to Carnation specialists in this 
country. Doubtless, in a season or tw’O, when 
the stocks have recovered from the heavy 
strain from over propagation, moie healthy 
plants will be obtainable. When this time 
arrives I would suggest that good flowering 
examples of Mrs. T. \V. Lawson be grown in not 
less than 7-inib pilitffjk&dltl-iinchpotsfor America- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SNOWFLAKES (LEUCOJUM). 
These pretty bulbous plants are allied to 
the Snowdrop. There aro several species in 
cultivation, but only two and their varieties 
are common. 

L. .estivum (Summer Snowflake) is a tall and 
vigorous plant, bearing flowers on stalks from 
1 foot to H feet high. The flowers are white, 
drooping bells, marked with green both inside 
and out, and are produced in clusters of from 
four to eight blooms on each stem. The leaves 
aro very numerous, and in shape like those of 
1 )affodi!s. It blooms early in summer (in many 
places before spring has ended), and forms a 
pleasing object either in the mixed border or 
on the margins of shrubberies, where, in com¬ 
pany with Solomon's Seal, the grace of its 
pendent flowers will perhaps be even better 
appreciated. It thrives in almost any kind of soil, 
and is readily multiplied 
by division of the bulbs. 

Jt is an excellent plant 
for tho wild garden, and 
increases as rapidly as 
the common Datfodi! 
under the same circum¬ 
stances. Another Snow¬ 
flake, a form of L. asti- 
vum, known in gardens 
under the Dame of 

L. PULCHKLLUM, is L. 

Hernandezi, a native of 
Majorca and Minorca. 

This grows to about the 
same height as L. a?sti- 
vum, but has narrower 
leaves, flowers only half 
the size, and usually not 
more than three on each 
stem ; it also blooms 
nearly a month earlier. 

Being greatly inferior in 
its appearance to L. 
oestivum, it is nob much 
cultivated. Those, how¬ 
ever, who wish to grow 
it, can treat it in the 
same manner as L. iesti- 
vura. 

L. vernum (Spring 
Snowflake), which we 
figure to - day, bears 
flowers on stalks from 
4 inches to G inches 
high. The fragrant 
drooping flower resem¬ 
bles that of a large Snow’- 
drop, the tips of tho 
petals being w’ell marked 
with a green or yellowish 
spot. It is au excellent 
subject for rock work, 
and no less valuable as 
a border plant, thriving 
in a light, rich, and well- 
drained soil. Impoitcd 
bulbs of the spring Snow¬ 
flake make littlo show 
for the first year or two, 
but after that time, 
when established in sandy 

loam and peat in a somewhat shady border, 
they flowor very freely and regularly. Probably 
the vitality of the bulbs is impaired by the 
drying process to w’hich all bulbs aro subjected 
in going through a market, but this process has 
a beneficial effect on somo species. 

L. garpatictm flowers a month or six weeks 
later than L. vernum, and, unlike that species, 
begins to expand its blossoms when the stalk 
and the leaves are scarcely above the ground ; 
the petals, too, are tipped with yellow instead 
of green. 

Other cultivated Snowflakas are L. hyemale 
and L. roseum ; both of these, however, are 
very rare and somewhat difficult to cultivate. 

Bachelor's Buttons —These plants are 
very pretty when flowering in the border at this 
time of tho year, and any common soil, so long 
as it is fairly moist, will grow them ; indeed, 
when one comes to recollect their family (the 
Ranunculus), it is not surprising to loarn that 
often the difficulty is, not to induce them to 
grow, but to keen -L fae m within ^reasonably 


limits, us any small portion of root soon estab¬ 
lishes itself. The variety I grow’ is R. acris, 
and has double yellow blossoms, freely pro¬ 
duced. Old plants need dividing every two or 
three years.— Woodbastwiuk. 


JACKMANI CLEMATISE3—A PLEA FOR 
MORE PRUNING. 

It would, I think, be difficult to select a flower¬ 
ing climber more popular than the Clematis, or 
one that is easier of cultivation when rightly 
understood. Consider, for instance, how many 
there are who grow the favourite Jackmani, 
the blossoms of which aro found in almost ever}’ 
suburban garden. But beautiful as this one is, 
there are others in the same group quite as 
charming and just as free-flowering. I venture 
to say in reference to tho Jackmani section of 
Clematises, that many people overlook entirely 
their need of pruning, and this is the reason 
why one is confronted with so many leggy 
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specimens which annually produce small 
flowers. Anyone who has been in the habit of 
cutting them back every autumn knows full 
well that strong, healthy shoots, which pro¬ 
duce far finer blossoms than where no pruning 
is adopted, invariably follow. I am, of course, 
referring to the Jackmani type only. In my 
own garden I have at the present time four or 
five plants of this interesting section, including 
Mme. Edouard Andre, red ; Jackmani superba, 
violet-purple ; Smith’s Snow White ; Lilacina 
floribunda, lilac, and they have made vigorous 
shoots this season through my cutting them 
back late in the autumn. We aro so accus¬ 
tomed to see Clematises employed as wall 
climbers that we overlook their use in the 
garden in other ways, and it is perhaps only 
those who havo seen them planted out and 
pegged down to a frame-work, or potted for 
decoration of the conservatory and trained in 
a similar manner, who can appreciate them to 
their fullest extent. Particularly does this 
apply to some of the varieties in the Lanuginosa 
group, the flowers of which are even fiuer and 


more beautiful when grown in a cool-house. 
Sorts like Countess of Lovelace, blush-lilac ; 
Lucy Lemoine, double white; La France, 
violet-purple ; Princess of Wales, bluish mauve, 
occur to one. But it is as a garden flower that 
we best know the Clematis, and its value for 
covering walls and fences with blossoms is so 
well known as to need no commendation. I 
contend, however, and rightly so, I think, that 
if the practice of pruning sorts belonging to 
the Jackmani group were more generally 
adopted, we should see less of tho leggy speci¬ 
mens, and instead walls covered with foliage 
almost from the base aud many fine blossoms. 

Townsman. 


SOWING SEED OF BUNCH PRIMROSE3. 
These plants are such as are habitually known 
in gardens as Polyanthuses, or Primroses with 
developed stems carrying clusters of flow r ers. 
I advise sowing the seed outdoors quite early 
in September. Germination then, both because 
the soil is warm and the seed is fresh, is alwaj a 
much quicker and better than is the case from 
spring sowings. All tho Primrose family have 
hard-shelled seeds, and these coats become all 
the harder by keeping. From such autumn 
sowings there is found in April an abundance 
of strong plants fit to transplant then, whilst 
tho ground is moist, and which will bloom pro¬ 
fusely the following spring. This practice is 
specially advised for dry soils, and may be less 
necessary in northern or cool, damp districts, 
where a too luxuriant leaf-growth is made. 
That is rarely the case in the south, where 
summer-heat often tries the plants severely. 
If seed be sown in April or May, and growth be 
ever so good, certainly the plants aro not stout 
enough to lift and dibble out either into a nur¬ 
sery-bed or whero to bloom until July, when 
the weather is hot and the soil dry. In such 
case the plants the following spring do not 
bloom profusely. I have at the present moment 
an apt illustration of tho benefits of autumn 
sowing. There is a nursery-bed into w hich the 
plants a few weeks since were dibbled out 
G inches apart, and they are now quite large. 
Close by is a bed of seedlings, only just show¬ 
ing rough leaves, from a sowing made in April. 
These will not bo ready to transplant into a 
nurscry-bed or where to bloom before the end 
of July. A. 1). 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS. 

(Reply to “Grower.") 

Although the majority—indeed, almost the 
whole- -of these charming flowers are propa¬ 
gated by grafting, the stronger stock used often 
overcomes the graft. Nor does there seem any 
reason why we should run this risk of disap¬ 
pointment, wdien the Clematis is so readily 
propagated from 

Cuttings.— Select a shoot with side grow ths 
that have flowered. Remove the side growths 
when a little more than half ripened. Insert 
closely together in a GA-inch pot, using a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf soil, and sand in equal 
proportions. Water well, and keep under a 
cluche or bell glass until rooted. A tempera¬ 
ture of GO degs., with caro to avoid any rapid 
rise beneath tho glass from sun-heat, is most 
suitable. You can also use younger shoots, but 
these are more apt to damp off than those made 
as first recommended. Another method is by 

Layering. —Take a shoot at least three parts 
ripened, and lay this down in the ordinary way. 
Beneath each pair of eyes, or each second pair, 
make a “ tongue ” by cutting half-way through 
tho growth, and slipping tho knife up some 
inch or two towards the base of the eyes or 
joint. In this place a small piece of charcoal 
or sandstone to assist in keeping it open. Peg 
dowm upon a light compost of sand}’ loam, and 
cover over with a very little of the same. New 
growths will push up, roots bo made, and the 
young plants can bo severed after new growths 
are G inches or so high. Of course, pay due 
care to ascertain whether 1 roots are formed in 
sufficient number or not before removal. Some 
varieties root much more freely than others. 


Gladiolus The Bride. — In making 
enquiry of a florist, I gathered that amongst 
the Gladioli nono are in more demand as cut 
flowers thanCth^i^bltfr blossoms of Tho Bride. 

I This bging so. it seems to me somewhat sur- 
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prising that whilst many grow the later- 
blooming sorts, like the scarlet Brenchleyensis, 
few, comparatively, plant the less known, but 
not the less charming sort, The Bride. Person¬ 
ally, I should not like to be without it, and, as 
it blooms in advance of others, it is hard to 
understand why it is left out of gardens. In 
my opinion it is much more graceful when cut 
than others, and its blossoms mostly open 
together—two advantages, at least, which 
those which bloom later do not possess.— 
Townsman. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

The sprays of blossoms which at one period 
were largely exhibited all over the country 
made a most attractive display and, doubtless, 
induced many to take up the cultivation of the 
Tufted Pansies. These sprays often fascinated 
those who beheld them at the show's, but in the 
making of the spray itself considerable time 
and much patience are required. Too often 
the sprays of blossoms wore most misleading, 
as the plants which produced some of the 
finest flowers possessed a habit of growth not 
by any means tufted, but often of a coarso and 
unruly stylo of grow'th. Those who had the 
best interests of these flowers at heart saw that 
this want of knowledge respecting the habit 
of the plants of the different varieties 
was to bo deplored, and for a long time 
efforts have been made to exhibit growing 
plaits; not plants which are kept in cold- 
frames, but those grown in the open air. 
A recent large and comprehensive trade dis¬ 
play of the Tufted Pansies in pans or boxes— 
it w’as difficult to see which—was made, but it 
was quito evident they had been kept under 
glass, as their appearance on the second day of 
the show showed their weak and attenuated 
character. This is not what is wanted in an 
exhibit of grooving plants. What would be far 
better would be a number of small baskets—wire- 
baskets for preference—in which a number of 
plants could do planted rather closely, in order 
to obtain a quick display. Could a series of 
these baskets be planted with a number of the 
better known and more reliable Tufted Pansies 
they would show the great value of these plants 
for the garden. I have this season planted a 
wicker-basket some 2h feet to 3 feet in diameter, 
with the ravlo3s yellow Mrs. E. A. Cade, and 
tor the past six weeks the display has been 
quite remarkable. This basket, howevor, is 
too large and far too heavy to move, but if wire- 
baskets of the kind above described could be 
made of sufficient strength, there is no reason 
why growing plants of the Tufted Pansies 
should not be freely displayed. 

D. B. Crane, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Purple Rockets. —The delicately scented blossoms 
ol the Rackets are welcome in a garden in the early 
summer, and their fragrance is particularly perceptible 
towards evening, when, as with certain other fPwers, 
they Beeni to exhale more of their sweetness. Plants for 
blooming another year may now be raised from Beed. As 
they are not at all fastidious as to soil, they can be grown 
In any ordinary garden compost. Seed sown at once will 
produce plants which t-houM be placed by the autumn 
where it is intended they should ifoomD kbby. 

Culture of Primula japonica — Last year, 
about this season, as soon as the seed was ripe, I sowed a 
box of seed. It has been kept in a heated house and regu¬ 
larly watered, and now there is only one tiny seedling up. 
At the late Edinburgh show I was much struck with a fine 
exhibit of pale-coloured P. japonica, and wrote to the first 
prize taker, asking if he would kindly tell me where he got 
bis eeed. He not only did so, but mo9t kinoly told me how 
he grew it, and said he had got the seed in March, 19(12, 
<i r id grown them on, etc. I have bought since the show a 
number of pale h \ bridsof japonica, and they are all seeding. 
Would it be possible to raise them out-of-doors — just 
sowing the teed in a shady corner, and letting it take its 
chance? I bought some s?ed of the hybrids and have 
sown, as the gardener directed, in a heated house, but on 
the packet it distinctly says it takes a very long time to 
sreinrnate I am much interested in Primulas, and have 
a splendid P. sikkimeusis with huge heads in bloom.— 
Caltion. 

[In raising P. japonica from seed it must 
be borne in mind that the seed takes some 
time to germinate, unless it is sown as soon 
as gathered, and that it mu9t on no account 
be sown in heat. In all probability the seeds 
to which you refer have all rotted. A cold- 
frame Is the proper place for the seed-pan, and 
till the seedlings appear care must be taken to 
keep down the growth of Mos? on the soil.] 
Spanish Irises. — I have come to regard 
the statement as to the Spanish Irises being 
the “poor man's Orclnd% as a misaoner, 
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for so really few grow them. Last autumn 1 unrooted plants, and it is not a good practice 
planted a largo number of bulbs, with the to disturb these old edgings in the autumn, 
result that they are now showing quite a Had a large number of the old fashioned 
number of blossoms; indeed, there aro only “slips" been inserted—/.e., pieces or single 
one or two “ blind ” ones in a bed containing branches torn off the parent clump with a heel 
several hundred. Some of my friends who i attached and buried deeply and firmly in sandy 
have seen them have expressed surprise that soil—a good proportion would have rooted and 
such beautiful blossoms can be grown with so a now edging could have been made from 
little attention and at so trifling a cost as theso. A good timo for dividing up these old 
compared with prices often paid for spring- plantations is early spring, quite early 


floworing bulbs Narcissi, for example. It is, 
I think, pretty well understood by thoso who 
grow Spanish Irises, that there is no real 
necessity to take the bulbs up after flowering ; 
on the contrary, I have noticed that some of 
those that have been in my borders for the last 
few years come stronger, and, if anything, 
bloom a little earlier chan those planted last 
season. For cutting, and set up with their 
own foliage, or some of the white, frail-looking 


The Spring Snowflake (Loucojum vermim). 


March. But at all times it is desirable that 
the rooted portions only be planted ; any other 
pieces are unsafe. At the present time you 
could take the slips of the current season, and 
by inserting these under a handlight or in a 
frame have them rooted in a month, when they 
could be planted as soon as convenient. These 
slips or cuttings form more bushy plants than 
the pipings, and in your case less liable to 
decay. Any very sandy soil will do for them, 
and if you cannot obtain 
sufficient, you had bast 
fall back on pipings. In 
either case plant these 
young rooted plants in 
September, and if you 
form a double row, 
arranged alternately, you 
will soon obtain as goed 
a bordering as formerly.] 

Tree-Lupins. — The 

Tree-Lupin is rarely seen, 
and, as I have noticed 
it in bloom this season, I 
have asked myself the 
question, Why is it not 
grown more in the hardy 
flower border? The her¬ 
baceous sort which I 
grow, and would not ex¬ 
clude from the garden, is, 
to say the least, “swift 
in passing," but the Tree- 
Lupin remains for a 
longer period, is more 
compact in growth, and 
may be reckoned on to 
bloom well each year ; in¬ 
deed, the specimen — a 
white variety — which 
prompted the sending of 
this note, xvas completely 
smothered in bloom in 
the early part of June 
and was mo9t effective in 
the border whero it was 
grown. Is it because it 
is little known that it is a 
stranger in so many gar¬ 
dens ? That is the only 
conclusion I can come 
to, for, like other hardy 
border plants, it needs 
only general treatment 
for one to succeed with it. 
Showing the plant re¬ 
ferred to to a friend, 
when in flower, he said : 
“I have heard of Tree- 
Lupins, but had no idea 
they were so beautiful ; 
I shall order some in the 
autumn. ” This, I imag¬ 
ine, represents theopinion 
of many more on making 
their acquantance for the 
first time. —Leahcrst. 


blossoms of Gypsophila placed at their base, 
few flowers aro more attractive on a tablo in 
their season, and anyone with a garden may 
have them by planting bulbs in October or 
November.— Townsman. 

Pinks falling.— For a good many yearn in succession 
I have hid an edging of common white Pinks to a long 
border. They have not been moved, and every June they 
have been a splendid sight. Last year the plants had 
become very ragged and uneven, though still blooming 
profusely. In the autumn my gardener dug them up and 
planted themagain in smaller, equal-sized tufts, but about a 
third of them died altogether, and, with a few flourishing 
exception?, theotherclumpsare very poor. Will you kindly 
tell me the best way and what time of year to remedy 
this? By sacrificing a small portion of the border I 
might fill up the empty gap9. Or would it be best to take 
pipings? How should this be done, and when, and would 
the new piping? be large enough to make a good show 
next summer? Should I fill up the gap? for next sumiirr, 
and plant two-year-old piping? then for the following 
year?— Pink. 

[The immediate cause of so many failures is 
that the new edging was partly made up of 


A giant Asphodel (Eremurus) at 
Watford. — I enclose a photo of an Eremurus 
in flower in my garden here, if you care to 
| insert it in your paper. List year the one 
spike it boro was much handsomer, the cold 
1 oast winds and bad weather this season having 
I much deteriorated the flowers. Though easily 
grown and very hardy (this root was sent me 
from amid the snows of Cashmere), one doas 
not see it often in gardens here, though it is to 
be had from some of our loading firms. I think 
I if this were generally known it would be sought 
I after, as it is remarkably handsome. The 
| spikes run to 4 feet and feet in height of 
flowers alone.— Josceline F. Watkins, X<i*cof 
Lawn, Watford. 

[The photograph, which showed a plant bear¬ 
ing two haudsome spikes, was, unfortunately, 
too much reduced to allow of our obtaining 
a»y 
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ROSES. 

HYBRID SWEET BRIERS-A HEDGE OF. 
In the autumn of 1001 1 planted, in a heavy 
loamy soil, a hedge of the different varieties 
of Hybrid Sweet Briers, which has turned out 
a great success. The site was well manured 
and double dug, or bastard trenched, and the 
Briers so appreciated the extra attention 
bestowed on the preparation of the soil that 
they started growing vigorously at the outset, 
and by the autumn of last year—in spite of all 
the strongest growths having been tied down 
horizontally—the hedge reached a height of 
quite 4 feet. In the spring the tips of the 
strong shoots already alluded to were cut off, 
and beyond cutting in a stray growth here and 
there, to preserve a semblance of uniformity, 
nothing further was done, and the hedge is 
now wreathed with blossoms from end to end, 
to say nothing of the delicious odour given off 
by flowers and foliage when disturbed by every 
passing breeze. I have seen these Briers 
grown in a variety of ways, but, to my inind, 
this is the most satisfactory method of all, and 
the hedge will not cease to be beautiful even 
after the flowers have passed, as it will in due 
course become covered with highly-coloured 
heps. I find Lord Penzance the strongest 
grower of all, and that named Lady Penzance 
tho weakest; but by planting the latter 
hotween two of a more robust constitution the 
liability of having an uneven line when viewed 
from either end is thus obviated. Like Roses 
in general, these Sweet Briers have been late 
in flowering ; yet, in spite of the heavy rains 
experienced of late, they are making a brave 
show. They have also been badly infested 
with aphis, but this was got rid of by syringing, 
before the flowers opened, with a solution of 
Quassia extract, mixed at the rate of one half 
pint to six gallons of soft water. A. W. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

(Reply to “A. G.”) 

Tiif. most important point in budding Roses is 
to select the time when the stocks and tho buds 
are in the right condition, as unless the bark 
runs freely it is useless attempting to bud 
anything. When tho Thorns will rub ofl 
easily the bark will generally w’ork freely, and 
this is perhaps the best guide, though a man 
accustomed to budding can tell by tho feel of 
tho wood if there is a chance of the buds 
taking. The operation of budding is simple 
enough. Two cuts are made just through the 
baik, one straight along the upper side of the 
branch, 1^ inches long, and the other trans¬ 
versely at the upper end of the long cut. Lift 
up the bark w ith the flat end of the handle of 
the budding knife, insert the shield of the bud, 
and thrust it home. The buds should be 
placed as close to the main stem of the stock 
as possible in the case of standard Briers, and 
as low down as possible in the case of dwarfs, 
in dr}’ w’eather a little of the earth may he 
fcraped away from the dwarf Briers, and the 
buds inserted in the moist bark so uncovered. 
Tho buds must be taken from healthy wood of 
moderate growth, just getting a little firm, but 
still quite elastic, tho buds ceing plump, but 
not started. Buds which remain dormant 
through the winter always make good plants, 
and to keep the buds dormant the stocks should 
not be headed back till winter, and only par¬ 
tially then, the final heading back being done 
in March, just as the sap is moving. In cut¬ 
ting out the bud do not have tho shields very 
large. Three quarters of an inch will bo large 
enough, and of this two-thirds should be below 
tho bud. Remove the wood carefully from the 
bud. Sometimes the centre or heart of the 
bud comes avray with it, and then the bud will 
be useless. Tie in firmly with soft raffia or 
cotton, the ties to be loosened as soon as the 
buds have taken, usually in about a month 
after budding, if left in much longer they 
will cut the bark. In dry weather it will be 
beneficial to mulch and water the stocks and 
sprinkle the buds. 


Rose Mme. Jean Dupny (Tea-scented). — This 
ntw Tea Rose is very promising. It not only possesses ft 
beautiful flower, hut the growth is free and sturdy. In 
some respects it reminds one of Mme. Lambard, but it is 
of more solid build than that well-known variety. The 
form is globular, pepkl^very o tupa^t, , and the colour 
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yellowibh-rose, deepening to golden-yellow in the centre. 
I quite expect to find this in the show-boxes when it be¬ 
comes more known.—F. 

Roses for north wall. — What Roses besides 
Gloire de Dijon and Bouquet d Or would be good for 
covering a north wall (rough stucco) in Yorkshire?— 

A. E. G. 

(Try Re-ed Or, Bouquet d'Or. I.'Ideal, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, and Mme. Alfred Cariiere, and if you can give a warm 
corner, Lamarque. ] 

An old disused greenhouse.- Could you kindly 
give suggestions for beautifying an old disused green¬ 
house, photos of which I 'enclose? The walks are flagged 
(stone), 60 that climbers must come from outside. I want 
suggestions for the walls (outer and inner) and for the 
middle portion. The situation is a sunny one, and do you 
think Roses would do well, with Pansies as a carpet?—M. 
Nkwto.v. 

[If tho place were ours we would at once 
clear away the foundations of tho old green¬ 
house and make some Rose-beds, which will 
givo far better results. If you do not care 
to do this, lift tho slabs, fill in with good 
soil, and plant Roses, at the same time form¬ 
ing a pergola all tho way round on which 
to train them, also filling the centre with the 
"best Tea Roses, with a groundwork of Pansies. 
You could do this in tho autumn.] 

Climbing Roses for towns —Given a 
fairly pure atmosphere, it is possible to do a 
great deal in covering walls with blossoms, if 
only one seeks to prepare the ground for them. 
One of the worst features connected with town 
gardening is that the soil is often poor, and 
under walls especially, brickbats, etc., are too 
much in evidence. To give Rases every 
chance, one should see that in the autumn 
good turf soil is placed on the border where 
it is intended to plant them, together with 
rotted manure. I have found Crimson Rambler, 
Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Heine Marie 
Henriette, Reve d’Or, Aimee Vibert, and Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg do remarkably well in 
such positions.— Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Although Chrysanthemums are moisture- 
loving plants, it is a mistake to suppose they 
cannot have too much. The plants ought 
never to be watered unless the grower is sure 
of their condition. Every plant ought to bo 
tested before supplying it with water. There 
is no better method of doing this than by 
rapping the pot with the knuckles. If the soil 
is dry the pot has a peculiar light ring, if vet 
a dull, heavy one. If found in the former state, 
water should be given in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly wet every particle. If in the latter 
state, wait until the soil approaches dryness. 
To give a small quantity because the soil is 
moist, or not dry enough to receive a full water¬ 
ing, is a practice that* should be condemned, 
because it is misleading for future test. While 
the soil on the surface is moist enough, that 
in the middle and near the bottom may be 
quite dry. The dribbling system is bad in 
every respect and should be rigorously avoided. 
Water coming direct from wells, tanks, or water 
companies’ pipes is not in a fit* state to be given 
to plants without first having been made warm 
by exposure to the sun and air for at least 
twenty-four hours. If double that time could 
be allowed so much the better. Water used in 
such a cold stato must came a check to 
the roots, and thus to the even progress of 
the plants, which cannot fail to be injurious. 
Cultivators who have not the command of 
rain-water are also heavily handicapped os 
compared to those who have an unlimited 
supply. Water that is impregnated with lime, 
as that coming direct from chulk wells, is 
injurious. Even though Chrysanthemums may 
be calcareous loving subjects they can have too 
much of it. Plants supplied with water of this 
character generally have pale-coloured foliage ; 
at least, where no amelioration of its natural 
tendency to lime is practicable. It comes 
within the possibility of everyone to soften the 
water, where thus hard, by artificial means. 
Common washing soda will effect the purposo, 
rendering the water quite soft by precipitating 
the chalk which is held in suspension to the 
bottom of the tank or tub. A quarter of a 
pound of ordinary washing soda is sufficient 
to soften 40 gallons of water. Dissolve the 
soda in boiling water, and add to it the bulk 
named, say, an ordinary petroleum cask full, 


for instance. In twenty-four hours’ time the 
water will bo quite fit for use. Do nob 
disturb that at the bottom, which is so 
heavily mixed with lime through the precipita¬ 
tion of the chalk, as this would be injurious 
to plant life if it came into contact with the 
roots. If tubs were kept constantly in use 
according to the auantity required, soft water 
could always be had for the plants. If the 
tank were fitted with a tap 4 inches from the 
bottom tho softened water could be run off into 
other vessels without fear of disturbing the 
objectionable sediment at the bottom of the 
tank. Another lot of water could be prepared 
also while the former one was being used, thus 
keeping up a constant supply of softened 
water. Even if lime in excess be added to 
chalk-water, the water becomes turbid, and the 
carbonate of lime, formerly held in solution, is 
precipitated, rendering the whole soft. In this 
way ordinary quicklime is valuable as a soften¬ 
ing agent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums. —Those who intend to grow these 
plants may now proceed to place them in their 
flowering quarters without delay. There has 
been a desire to commence planting before this, 
but tho w’eather has been so bad and the 
round so soddened and pasty that it was 
etter to defer doing so altogether—for a time 
at least. A little thought is necessary at this 
time if the result of the planting is to be really 
satisfactory. Better by far arrange the 
Japanese sorts by themselves, as the plants are 
mostly larger and more bushy than the smaller- 
flowered Pompon sorts. The character of the 
Japanese flowers, too, is so different from that 
of those of the Pompons that each type should 
be kept in clumps or in beds by itself. See 
that the colours are arranged to harmonise, or 
if this be not desired try and effect pleasing 
contrasts. Violent contrasts should be avoided. 
The Japanese sorts should be planted about 
3 feet apart and the Pompons rather more 
than ‘2 feet. Do not be discouraged by the 
smallness of the plants, as a small piece now 
represented by a single stem may develop into 
a plant quite 3 feet through before the flower¬ 
ing season has concluded. It is astonishing 
what some of theJapaneso plants will do in the 
course of a season. Plant firmly, treading 
tho soil round about the base of the plants. 
If this bo not done, weak, long jointed, and 
undesirable growth will assuredly develop. In 
a little while staking will have to he done. 
Label each plant as it is planted, as this is 
invaluable for perpetuating the stock later in 
the year again. —E. G. 

Chrysanthemums—what to do 
with recently-planted early sorts. - 

Well-hardened plants when planted outdoors 
quickly become established, and in the course 
of a fortnight new growth denotes that pro¬ 
gress is being made. When once the roots 
find their way into the new soil the growth of 
the plants is very rapid. We keep the hoe 
busy all this time, this keeping weeds in 
check and also aerating the soil. The curious 
weather of late, first hot and then cold, with 
the temperature varying considerably, a dif¬ 
ference in two days of 30 degs., is enough to 
te9t the constitution of any plants, yet, through 
all this, our collection has, so far, come splen¬ 
didly. So satisfactory has been the progress 
already made that steps are now being taken 
to give the taller-growing plants the support 
of stakes of a suitable length. Stout Hazel 
stakes are better in every way than those ot 
any other kind. They are strong, and by no 
means unsightly, and they can be cut to almost 
any length. Bamboo caues are neat and 
useful. When inserting the stakes it is ad¬ 
visable not to embed them too near the base of 
the plants. Damage to tho loots is often 
unnecessarily caused in this way, and with 
some of the less robust sorts it is sometime* a 
serious matter. Staking should not be de¬ 
layed, as is too frequently the case, with 
unpleasant consequences. A few days since 
some of the plants appeared to be infested 
with green-fly in the points of the shoots, but 
a timely dusting with Tobacco-powder cleared 
it off quickly. Early sorts may still be 
planted outdoors with the prospect of securing 
p’enty of blossoms later. —W. V. T. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE PIGMY TREES. 
lx no other county in the world are horti¬ 
cultural traditions and conventions so strictly 


that one need wonder but little that it even 
yet lingers in the garden art of East and West 
alike. Before we laugh at the dwarfed or 
pigmy trees of Japan we must remember the 
poodle-clipped evergreens of Levens and Elvas- 
ton, or those at the last Temple show. Our 


and thickened gnarls of the lower branches are 
carefully studied, and patient years of training 
have produced a tree perfectly balanced, but 
from which absolute symmetry is purposely 
banished. Such trees may be of any age from 
20 to 250 years, and there were formerly noted 
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A dwarfed Japanese tree, "C’habo lliba " (Thuja obtusa nana). From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 
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Conventionalism in art there has been for 
thousands of years, in Assyria, E^rypt, and 
Greece, to say nothin " 
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illustration of a “Chabo Hiba,’ > or Thuia 
obtusa nana, shows a splendid old specimen 
only 2 feet or so in height, and yet possessing 
the proportions of a forest tree. The twisting 


tree trainers and cultivators in Japan that 
were as w r ell known and as highly honoured as 
are successful painters of sculptors here with 
us*. j vjt Japanese dw^Mree espp^tj in speak* 
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ing of the cultural attention necessary for t’-io 
“Chabo Hiba,” says, it, like the dwarf Pine- 
trees, requires sunshine for four or live hours a 
day, and should bo watered every other day 
until the water is seen to percolate through 
the drainage hole in the pot. Once a week at 
least the tree should be thoroughly sprinkled 
or sprayed with clean water ovethead, and 
from May until October the plants do better if 
placed on the verandah or in a sheltered place 
in the open air. Those littlo trees vary in 
shape, and each type of tree has a special 
name. Thus .Tikki is a tree with regular bran¬ 
ches and Kengai is a treo that droops over a 
cliff or rock. Mikoshi is a tree without many 
lower branches, Nakasu is one of which all the 
branches are pendulous. Bonkai is a little 
landscape, or garden arranged with stones in a 
dish or on a tray. Neagari is a tree having 
tome, and often man}', of its roots exposed, 
while Bonsai means a miniature forest tree in 
a pot or dish, on which a celebrated export has 
lavished his time and skill. Each noted 
trainer had his own peculiarities of shape and 
manner, and his work could be as easily recog¬ 
nised as that of, say, Turner or Constable. 

Tho kinds of trees used are various, but 
Pious parviflora, Prunus Mume, Thuia obtusa, 
l'odocarpus, Maples, and Oaks are those most 
popular. Bamboos, Hornbeams, Lagers- 
tra*mia, Cycas revoluta are also seen. One 
form of miniature gardening is tho Hego, or 
Mountain Sponge. Some blocks of tufa are 
arranged in a shallow dish of water, and 
amongst these dwarf-growing sub-aquatic3 are 
deftly arranged. The Camphor Grass (Acoru9 
gramineus) is very popular, and several raro 
varieties of Podocarpus Okinaand P. Nagoia are 
also much employed. The Maples are often 
grafted or inarched, several varieties togethe* 
on one gnarled old stump or stem, and in other 
cases they would appear to have been selected 
from the forosts for their quaint shapes, and 
then further improved by judicious pruning 
and training. That plants of such a dwarf and 
restricted habit long used to daily attention 
and care should require some skill to keep 
them in health and vigour goe3 without the 
saying. Still, anyone who can grow Cape 
Heaths and hard-wooded New Holland plants 
can easily manage them successfully. Equable 
moisture, sunshine, and shelter from cold 
draughts are special factors of moment in their 
successful management. As to their price, it 
naturally follows that trees 50 to 100 years of 
age must necessarily be valuable, notwith¬ 
standing which, however, these pigmy trees 
are often sold by auction or otherwise for less 
than a tithe of what it has cost to produce 
them. On the other hand, tho Hego, or tufa 
stone arrangements in pans of water are 
frequently modern, and cost but little in titno 
or money for their fabrication. The quaint 
old stumps of Maples, Hornbeams, Oaks, etc., 
are also easily choppod or grubbed from the 
woods, and after having been pruned into 
.shape aro planted in pots or dishes, and so 
become old specimens straight away. As a 
rule, all tho genuine and well trained old trees 
aro grown in jars or vases that are also of some 
intrinsic value, so that there are two reasons 
for a high price being maintained. The old 
gnarled roots and trunks collected from the 
woods and faked up for the European markets 
are usually ensconced into cheap vases or pots, 
so that a very large proportion of the money 
they bring at sales is clear profit. As with 
other antiquities and curiosities, there is a 
curious mixture of the genuino and of the 
sourious among9ti these dwarf trees from the 
Flowory Land. F. \V. Bcrridge. 

Standard Rhododendrons —May I eu argent that 
an article, ai your convenience, givi ig details of the 
method of grafting, and treatment generally, of It'iodo- 
denirons tn stand vr?s might Lc acceptable toaom* of your 
other readers as well as to myself? I tuw last week in foil 
b oom eeveral standard Rmdodendron«, each in a sepirate 
bed on a lorga Uw;i, ant tho effect of the niajtsive hjadsof 
bl)om was beautiful.—E A. A: 

[The grafting of Rhododendrons is an oper¬ 
ation that requires numerous appliances and 
considerable skill, honcait is, as a rule, but very 
little carried out in private gardens. Stan¬ 
dard*, too, tako sover.al years to attain an 
effective si/.e, hence good examples command a 
high price in nurseries. Of their beauty when 
grown in this way thore cm be no question— 
that is, if the soil and surroundings are suitable 


for thorn. To obtain standards tho stocks 
chosen must be vigorous seedlings of the 
common Rhododendron ponticum. They must 
be carefully grown (all side shoots being 
removed) until the required height is obtained. 
They should also be transplanted every second 
year in order to ensure a compact mass of roots. 
When tall enough tho stocks may be grafted in 
the month of August, but before doing this it 
will be necessary to ensure a clo^o fitting 
frame, sufficiently deep to tako the plants 
when grafted. The depth may be economised 
somewhat by placing the grafted plants in a 
sloping direction, but even then an excep¬ 
tionally deep frame will be needed. As the 
roots of Rhododendrons form a dense mass, 
the plants can be lifted, grafted, and planted 
in some soil in tho frame without injury. As 
far as the operation of grafting is concerned 
different methods are favoured by different 
individuals, the most general being either 
saddle grafting that is, in which the stock 
is fashioned in tho shape of a wedge, 
and tho scion split in order to fib thereon 
saddlewise—or side grafting, which is also 
known as veneer grafting, and does not necessi¬ 
tate tho heading down of the stock, hence it is 
preferred by many. For this the scion should 
consist of the current season's shoot, which has 
become ripenod and acquired its woody texture. 
The base of this is fashioned by a long, gradu- 
allyslopingcubon one side, and a corresponding 
portion removed from the stock, so that the two 
fit exactly. They mu9t then be tied securely 
in position, and the mutilated portions covered 
with grafting wax. Being after this planted 
in the frame, the plants will need to be kept 
close and shaded till a union is ensured, which 
will be in about six weeks. After this they 
must be gradually hardened off, that portion of 
tho stock above the graft removed, and in the 
spring planted out. The after treatment will 
consist in securing to a good stake, seeiog tho 
plants do not suffer from want of water, and 
pinching out the points of any shoots that show 
a tendency to grow straggling, and thus 
destroy tho symmetry of tho head.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRD3 IN THE GARDEN. 

Some birds do good, some harm, some both. 
Tho willow wren, for example, does unqualified 
good. “ Knutsford " complains about *■ leather- 
jackets.'’ Let him (with the aid of a good glass 
to see what the grub really is) count, as I have 
done, the number of leather j ickels a starling 
or hedge sparrow will eat in a very short time, 
and I think he will be astonished. One corres¬ 
pondent asserts that thrushes do not oat snails. 

I suppose that is because he has never seen 
them do so. This year I have watched them 
eat quantities of tho small white snail, and it 
was amusing to see how they wiped them on 
the Grass to get rid of the slime. Has he 
never seen a stone with numbers of broken 
shells lying near? If he took tho trouble to 
remain still and watch ho would find that a 
thrush always uses that particular stone on 
which to break the sholl before eating the 
snail. Starlings and thrashes do endless good, 
bub they must all bo destroyed, forsooth, 
hecause at one time of year they take fruit 
also. Young sparrows while in the nest are 
fed almost exclusively on flie3 and grub3, after¬ 
wards they are wholly harmful. 1 think it was 
Mr. Tegetmier who examined 100 adult 
sparrows every month for a year, and in no 
caso did he find anything in their crop which 
was not useful to man. One correqxmdent 
says that birds are useless in any case, because 
insects breed as ten to their one ! So I sup¬ 
pose he would encourage tho insects and 
destroy the birds; indeed, ho sajs it would 
make no difference at all if all insoct eating 
birds were wiped out! 1 remember when the 

trees in the London pirks were gradually 

as the foliage was always devoured by 
grubs. One large tree, I remomber, was 
simply a mass of caterpillars and web—not a 
leaf to be seon. Lot anyone look at the trees 
now and say whether there is nob a great 
difference since bird-nesting was absolutely 
prohibited there. The people who assert that 
nil birds do harm, or that all birds do good, 
show that they are speaking from prejudice or 
' very imperfect knowledge. Stirlings, etc., do 


( harm by taking fruit, but the good they also 
do is enormous. Sp irrows are useful for about 
ono month of their life. For the rest of their 
life they do unmitigated harm to nun. The 
question has been closely studied by the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

F. Z S. and M.R.A.S., London. 
P.S.—Sinco writing the above I have, with 
tho aid of a strong glass, been watching a 
thrush within a few yards of this window feed¬ 
ing two young ones. In seven minutes it 
capturod seven leather-jackets and thirteen 
other things which I could nob always define, 
as its back was towards me occasionally. S jnae 
it swallowed, but I noticed that a snail was 
carefully wiped on the Grass several times 
before being given to the young bird. Any¬ 
one who has had his choicest and most precious 
plants—such as Pansies—perpetually eaten off 
just at ground level by leather jackets will 
appreciate tho above. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pansies falling (.V. C. L \—I have examined ilie 
I’armies very carefully under a microscope, and find that 
the roots are in a very unhealthy condition, but apparently 
they are ml suffering from the attacks of any insect nr 
fun ;ufl. Pansies are not fond of a heavy soil. There are 
several kinds of insects that might attack them at the 
collar, but I could not see that yours had been it Jared ia 
this way.—O. S. S. 

Cuckoo spit (Cuckoo Spit). — This is 
formed by tho larvae of the common froghoppar 
(Aprophora spumaria). When in large numbers 
on a plant they cause a deal of damage, as the 
amount of sap they extract is very consider¬ 
able, for they not only draw off enough to feed 
themselves, but also to supply the froth whioh 
mu9t be continually evaporating. The easiest 
way to destroy them is to take them off the 
shoots with a small, stiffidi brush like a shaving 
brush, washing this every now and then in a 
little water. 

Mint failing.—I shill be much obliged if you can 
tell me what is tie parasite infesting the enclosed fa^pte 
of Mint, ami how to prevent the same spreading? Las’, 
year and thh yar the Mint began to die off about the end 
of May, havin'; previously appeared healthy. I also pur- 
coas’d a fresh sample, which has been placed about 
10 yards from the old lot, hut this new sample is no x com- 
mencing to be infected.—J. II. C. IX 

[Your Mint is attacked by the Mi at Cluster- 
cup fungus (Puccinia mentbai). Weareafraii 
there is no cure for it, as the fungus is in the 
stems, in tho lower part of which it passes the 
winter. Tho best thing to do is to pull up the 
plants at onca and burn them, planting some 
Mint from an untainted source in another part 
of the garden.] 

Cluster Cup fungus on Pansie3 

(/?. Hurry and S. S.) —Your Pansies have lieen 
attacked by the Cluster Cup fungus (.-Efidium 
punctatura). The fungus infests the calls within 
the leaf, tlio spore-boaring pait of tho fungm 
bursting through the skiti of the leaves, so that 
the spores which tho little Cluster Cups contain 
may be distributed by the wind, insects, etc 
Tho plants that are b»dly attacked should beat 
once pulled up and burned—in fact, it would 
be advisable to treat all that show any signs of 
being affected in the same way, and to grow 
your Pansies in another part of the garden 
next year. 

Thrips and red-spider on Peach-leaves.-I 

enclose same diseased leaves from Peach-trees in iry 
Peach-house. Kindly reply in CJardrxino what the di*- 
rase is and best remedy? The hose is used liberally and 
plenty of air is given. It attacks the young ehoots first 
The house was well cleaned and whitewashed and treej 
painted in the winter.— Moxtrre. 

[Your Peach-tree leaves are severely attacked 
by thrips and red spider. For the former 
you will have to fumigate and for the red 
spider ply the syringe freely, using soft wafer, 
in which has been mixed some sulphur. You 
have evidently boen keeping tho roots too 
dry and the atmosphere in the house as well. 
Wo suspect tho cause is really dryness at 
tho roots, but this you can easily find out.] 
Small black ants.— What do they feed on? Dj 
sparrow* eat them? What is the baat m?ans of geUinv 
rid of them, or of saving plants from their atta:k»‘’ 
Where do lhey build their neat, over or under grouni?- 
StlBSCRIBKR, Cork. 

[When you speak of tho ‘‘small black ant,'* 
I suppose you moan the common brown garden 
ant—which, however, is nearly black (basin* 
ni<Ter). This ant feeds on any sweet substance, 
such tvs the nectar of flowers, honey-dew, fruit, 
small insects, of which they kill great num¬ 
bers, ana-'itmostLany'animal subrtaiico. They 
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baild their nests underground. They do not 
attack plants in any w&j’, and the only way in 
which they injure them is when they happen to 
make their nest at the roots of a plant, when 
the plaDt is injured by the exposure of the 
roots in the r.est. The ants do not feed on the 
plants, and it is more often than not that when 
nests are made in such positions tho roots are 
attacked by one of the root-feeding aphides. 
The best way of destroying ants is by finding 
out where their nests are, and then when all 
the ants have retired for the night opening it 
with a spado and flooding it with boiling water, 
a strong solution of carbolic acid, or a mixture 
of pearlash and liquid manure of about the 
consistence of thin cream.—G. S. S.j 
Woolly aphis on Auriculas.—I note 
that a correspondent seeks for information as 
to how this pest may be cleared off the stems 
of Auriculas, and I gladly give particulars as 
to the manner in which I dealt with a collection 
similarly infested about two years since. Each 
plant was shaken out, and then every portion 


growth, to avoid treating the leaves too freely. 
To prepare tho mixture, take a quantity of 
white varnish, to be had from any cabinet 
maker, and dilute with about twice its volume 
of spirit, adding per cent, to 10 per cent, of 
lysol.” 

Insects in garden.—I ahouU be much oblijftd if 
you could tell me the name of these inscc.te, whether they 
are injurious to plant.9, and if there is any means of de¬ 
stroying them? They infest my garden in thousands.— 
L. D. L. 

[The “insects” you enclosed are specimens 
of one of tho “snake millipedes," the “ galley- 
worm,” or “ flattened snake millipede ” (Poly- 
desmus complanatus). They are most difficult 
to destroy, as their skins are so hard that 
insecticides have little or no effect on them. 
If you could fallow r tho ground which is 
infested and give it a heavy dressing of gas- 
lime (three quarters of a pound per square 
yurd), you would probably kill them all, but 
you would not be able to crop the land for at 
least a year. These pests maybe trapped by 
burying small slices of Mangolds or Turnips 



The Double Sneezexvort (Achillea ptarmira Hore-plono). 


of stems and roots infested with the insects 
was cleansed with a solution of XL All in¬ 
secticide, mixed nt the strength recommended 
by the vendor for killing mealy-bug. The 
plants were then potted and have given no 
farther trouble in this direction since.—A. W. 

A new remedy for American blight. 

—“ Havine occasion to treat an orchard in 
hopes of destroying this and similar pests,” 
writes Mons. Margin in the Journo! d'Agri - 
•'itllurt jtmtique , “ I tried without avail a 

Jgeat number of remedies. Finally, the 
fallowing mixture proved highly successful : 
This was a compound of colourless .copal 
varnish and lysol, in methylated spirit. The 
spirit instantly penetrates tho cotton-like pro¬ 
tection of these insects, and, rapidly evaporat¬ 
ing, the combined varnish hinders their move¬ 
ments until overcome by tho lysol. After a 
-ocond application tho blight was entirely 
iernoved. The liquid may be used ns a spray, 
nr preferably with a brush, always during dry 
weather, ai!d tukir g care^tfrlLe tree is|iu 
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just below the surface. These baits should be 
examined everv morning. Keeping the surface 
of the soil broken up is useful, as it gives the 
birds a chance of getting at them.—G. S. S.] 

Wlreworm3 in garden.— I have, during the latt 
twelve months, made a kitchen garden and various bordera 
and flowerbeds on a Held of old turf land, rpon com- 
mencintr digging I found the land had a large number of 
wireworms in it, consequently 1 used a quantity of gap- 
lime. hoping to kill the pest, but, unfortunately, I am still 
troubled. There arc millions of them, and a great port ion 
of all seedlings and other plants is dettrojtd by these 
pests. If you would, in your columns, give me a recipe for 
their destruction, without damage to ordinary crop.*, I 
should esteem it a great favour? I enclcse samples cf the 
two sort* of worm. The yellow cue L eepeclallv mis 
chievous, eating its wav into the heart of n any plants and 
up the stem, but both sorts destroy the tender roots of 
almost all the plants in my garden, except (so far) the 
Oihbageend Ft in. Flower roots suffer equally with vege¬ 
tables.— Wm P. Hoskins. 

[The wireworm jou sent is the grub of one 
of the skipjack beetles (Agriotes lineatus). 
When Grass lund is turned into a garden, the 
crops for a jear or so are certain to be infested 
with wireworms, which are most troublesome 
pests They probably take two years toaltain 


their full size, and their skins are so hard that 
no insecticides seem to have any effect on them 
while they remain in tho soil. The parent 
beetles usually lay their eggs in weedy, Grassy 
places, so that in gardens they are not so 
abundant as they are in fields, and when the 
present generation have become chrysalides, 
you may hope that you w'ill not suffer severely 
again from them if your garden is kept clean. 
The wireworms may be trapped by burying 
small slices of Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, 
Potatoes, or pieces of oil-cake near any 
plants that they are attacking. These traps 
should bo examined every morning, or 
pieces of oil-cake strewn tolerably thickly 
on the surface will often draw the pests 
from a crop, as they are particularly fond 
of oil coke. The other “ worm” is a specimen 
of one of the snake millipedes (Julus terrestris). 
These creatures have such hard, horny skins 
that inscctides are of no use. It is said that a 
strong solution of nitrate of soda or common 
salt will kill them if it can be made to reach 
them of proper strength, but this would be 
impossible if they were any distance below tho 
surface. They may be trapped in tho same 
W'ay as w ireworms. -G. S. S. 1 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WHITE FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
The demand for white flow'ers increases with 
each succeeding year, and no garden of any 
si/.e is complete without a plentiful supply. 
Fortunately, all through the summer and early 
autumn months many plants with white 
flowers are very easily grown in herbaceous 
and mixed boiders, and in their w f ay quite 
equal to choice hothouse flowers. In ihe front 
rank I should place White Stocks, and there are 
few to beat East Lothians sown in boxes in 
autumn. If pricked out into 3-inch pots, 
wintered in a cold frame, and planted out in 
April, they' will make grand plants in early 
summer and last a long time. White Sweet 
Peas are almost, if not quite, of equal value 
with Stocks. It is sometimes advised to sow 
Sweet Peas in autumn, but they want a lot of 
attention in the early season if birds arid slugs 
are troublesome. I prefer to sow in February 
in 3-inch pots, hardening off and planting 
out early in deeply-dug ground. Of the 
several varieties of Spinva valuable for 
cutting, preference must be given to pal- 
mata alba, a lovely variety whose feathery 
blooms aro exceptionally light and graceful. 
A stock of forced S. japonica, planted out and 
allowed to remain in the ground over one 
season, will also furnish an abundance of cut 
bloom. Tho best White Dahlias for cutting 
are Guidiog Star, in the Pompons, and 
Constance in the Ccctus section. There 
are few better white flowers for summer 
cutting than the white Antirrhinum, and 
a wonderful profusion of bloom is pro¬ 
duced from individual plants. Many varie¬ 
ties of the annual Chrysanthemum aro neaily 
white. As this is of easy culture, quick to 
come into bloom, and very free, standing also 
a long time in water, it can safely be included 
in any list of flowers for summer cutting, 
rn common with tho majority of better class 
annuals, this should be sown in a little warmth 
about the end of March. Plants aro thereby 
secured early, and if put out as soon as pos¬ 
sible tho floweiing season is considerably 
lengthened. No mention of white flowers 
would be complete that did not include the 

Old White Clove, of which, in suitable soil, 
blooms perfect in form, substance, and colour 
can bo secured. It is not so free os the old 
Crimson Clove, but still indispensable as a 
button-hole flower in its particular colour. 
Attention has been directed on more than one 
occasion to the value of Godetia for cutting. 
Duchess of Albany is a white variety of excep¬ 
tional merit. I question if there is a more 
useful plant from a cut-flower point of view 
than the Double White Yarrow (Achillea ptar- 
mica fl.-pl.) (here figured). Although not 
altogether what one might term a high class 
flower, lacking the sweetness and grace of 
Stocks, Spirals, and other things previously 
mentioned, it is invaluable lor filling up 
wreaths, crosses, flower baskets, or to meet 
any largo demands of a similar nature. 

As summer declined and'ifll6-da)S shorten, 
11,0 
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tity seems to increase, and will last until the 
approach of frost—plenty of White Annual 
Asters, Summer Chrysanthemums, also ('. 
maximum and uliginosum, to mention a 
few of the many good and useful flowers. 
There are some white flowers, which, although 
admirable in themselves, are yet from some 
cause or other not admissible in quantity 
on the border, Take, for instance, Lilium 
candidum. What a miserable appearance this 
has presented of late years in the majority of 
gardens ! Foliage brown and bad, and flowers 
nothing like so good as they would be with 
clean, healthy foliage. The white herbaceous 
Phlox is handsome in appearance, but not of 
much use for cutting on account of the short 
time it lasts in water ; still, it is useful if 
frequently renewed, for there are few 
dants that produce such splendid heads, 
feliotrope White Lady would be a grand 
flower for cutting were it not that a failing 
similar to that of the Phlox has to be scored 
against it. White Verbenas are also usoful. 
Given a variety with fairly long flower stalks, 
one is never at a loss for a supply of white 
blooms, and provided they are not kept too 
long before being placed in water, they will 
remain fresh for several days, and the delicate 
perfume is much appreciated. Very pretty 
effects can be produced with a mixture of 
White Verbenas and Sweet Peas, u little 
Thalictrum adiuntifolium foliage, or that of 
the Lace flower (Gypsophila paniculata). 


VEGETABLES. 

SALT FOR ASPARAGUS. 

A chequered course has been that of Asparagus 
this year, due to the weather. There was in 
April a promise of very early cutting, but the 
frost and cold, chilling winds checked all pro¬ 
gress ; indeed, this was so marked that the 
supply for a short time was entirely suspended. 
Asparagus, like Peas, is always and by almost 
everyone anticipated, because, presumably, it 
is the first of the choicest of summer vege 
tables. Such continuance of cold and wet 
has made the usual and customary salt-dress¬ 
ings of doubtful value and even risky. 
Salt tends by its extreme coldness to lower 
the temperature of the soil, and when frost 
threatens there is a danger of inviting 
loss by the frost’s action on tender Asparagus 
heads. The heavy rains of late naturally 
tend towards coldness of the soil, and 
if salt is used this becomes accentuated; 
nor is this all, for its application would 
be a wasted investment, because carried into 
the subsoil or the drains through its extremely 
soluble nature. Should the weather become 
settled, and this desire now is oft expressed, 
then salt will do much more good than at an 
earlier and rainy period. It would not benefit 
the existing crop, but the autumn growth for 
next year’s spring crop would be assisted. A 
dressing of salt just sufficient to whiten the 
surface will be far preferable to heavy coatings. 
It would be better to give a light application 
twice at intervals of a month or six weeks than 
to chill the roots with an overdose. Unless 
salt sweepings can be procured from stores, it 
is more economical to buy ordinary bars, 
pounding these up by hand. A little of the 
best w r ill do much more good than a quantity 
of a cheaper article. Salt which has been used 
for curing has but very little value as manure. 
The finer, it is reduced the better, this 
facilitating application, and at the same time 
tending towards true economy. I pass it 
through a ^-inch sieve ; this takes a little more 
time in preparation, but I consider it is well 
repaid in tne ease with which it is afterwards 
spread over the ground. Cutting of the heads 
must not be too long continued, for there is a 
limit to the progressive nature of the plant. 
Gathered unduly late, the future crop must 
suffer. Instead of this, every effort 
should be made to strengthen the autumn 
growth so as to build up the crowns 
that have to furnish successive dishes next 
summer. If the usual dressings of farm 
or horse-manure cannot be giveu in winter, 
recourse must be had to the use of artificials 
as substitutes. In this there need be no 
difficulty, for compounds suiting vegetable 
growth are sold-by most nurserymen or seeds- 
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men nowadays. If used, a showery time 
would be advantageous, for thero are few 
artificial manures that are useful in dry 
weather unless given water to carry the soluble 
portions down to the hungry roots. Aspara- 
U9 is a gross feeder, the vast extent of large, 
eahy roots each plant possesses is marvellous, 
and they penetrate to great depths in the beds. 
Young plantations from seed sown this year 
may be thinned down to a foot apart if sown in 
rows. Newly-planted beds should not have 
any cut from them the first year, nor unless 
of good ago when planted, and growing freely 
should they be drawn upon the second year. If 
the garden is an exposed one, and subject to 
violent winds, it is advisable to protect the 
growth by strands of rope or strong string, or 
in the case of extra strong shoots, placing a 
stake to each plant, and socuring the growths 
to this. The time for discontinuing the 
summer cutting altogether will depend on the 
season and the strength of the beds themselves. 
The end of June is usually the resting time, 
but instances occur where a few bundles may 
be had till mid-July. S. 


BROCCOLI AND OTHER WINTER 
STUFF. 

These should be got out the first opportunity, 
if possible, during showery weather, as the 
plants quickly take to their new quarters 
when their surroundings are uniformly moist. 
Brussels Sprouts should have from 2 feet to 
2 feet 6 inches from plant to plant, while none 
of the Broccoli or Borecole ought to be less 
than 2 feet a*mnder, and the same might be 
said of Drumhead Savoy. Doubtless fresh 
ground wouTcl bo better for these things each 
year, but that such can be grown on the same 
quarter for several years in succession I have 
had ample proof these last dozen years. Where 
this has to be done something good must be 
got into the ground annually or the results 
will soon be far from satisfactory. In 
dealing with retentive soils, much less decayed 
manure should be worked in than when 
digging light or sandy soils, and farmyard 
manure is still one of the best and most lasting 
of any, if not quite so quick in action as some 
of the artificials now’ on the market. In a 
great many gardens this kind of manure cannot 
be got, and the gardener has to get together 
the best he can by rotting dowrn leaves, garden 
rubbish, etc., the latter being burnt, or what 
can of it, all being thoroughly mixed. Under 
such circumstances a scattering of nitrate, 
guano, or other approved fertiliser should be 
given each week after the plants make a start. 
This is best sown in show'ery weather ; if not, 
lightly hoe it in or scarify the ground with a 
rough raka When selecting plants discard 
those that are blind or button-hearted, as they 
are oft times called. Plant firmly and attend 
to the watering until established, and dust 
with lime late in the evening if slugs attack 
them, which they are apt to ao when first put 
out, and so will the w'ood pigeons, if they have 
a chance. East Devon. 


CARROTS. 

In a small garden, probably one sowing of this 
vegetable may be sufficient for the year. In 
those which have to supply a large household, 
several sowings must be made in order that 
an all the year round supply can be main¬ 
tained. To begin the season, frames and 
manure beds are necessary to fill the breach 
between the winter supply and the first of the 
spring sowings outdoors. Some make one 
large sowing of an intermediate or other long- 
rooted Carrot, depending on this for.the winter. 
I prefer the short, stump-rooted Carrots for all 
except exhibition. The Carrot may be sown 
outdoors over a long range —February to 
August, the latter date giving sweet and 
tender roots in winter and early spring. Slugs 
havo a marked partiality for the seedling 
Carrots. The last tw'O or three winters being 
mild and wet have favoured their depredations 
and increase. During the course of digging 
and trenching this past winter and spring, 
myriads of eggs were found at varying depths 
in the soil. Theso are a constant source of 
w'orry to the gardener, because the succeeding 
broods of young slugs appear at a time when 
seedling crops are advancing, and many sowings 


thi9 year havo never appeared. Carrots have 
given a deal of trouble this year. Digging the 
surface and sowing at once formerly served to 
evade the slug until the crop and the weather 
placed them beyond their influence. This 
year and last this course did not avail, each 
succeeding sowing disappearing as surely as 
the seed was sown. There is more certainty 
of returns when the weather is dry, then the 
slug, young or matured, has not the ease of 
movement, and consequently the destruction 
of tender crops is not quite so rapid. A little 
salt powdered fine and sprinkled over the seed¬ 
bed will do much in checking slugs, but the 
continuance of rain this year has put this 
usually dependable antidote out of use. 

There are several kinds of good short horn 
and stump-rooted Carrots. For this season 
and later the Early Nantes is a good one, and 
is a favourite with many growers. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes not setting.— Miry of my Tomato 
blossoms are falling off after the fruit is formed. They 
part at the first joint. I enclose a few for jour inspec¬ 
tion. Can you Biggest the ciupe? The plant* are in a 
cold-houpe and are very strong and have good trusses. A 
top-dressing hss been given, and they have not had too 
much wa^er nor been kept too dry. The days have been 
very hot for the last n onth under g’a**, but cool outtide, 
owing to a continuous E or N E. wind, and consequently 
the nights have been cold. The variely is Coufeience.— 
Ramsey. 

[Thore are several causes of non-setting in 
Tomatoes. Want of abundance of sunshine and 
light may be the cause of failing to set. When 
the plants smother each other the flowers open 
feebly and are very deficient in pollen, and 
either drop off wholesale or fail to set. The 
heaviest crops, as a rule, are set on those plants 
trained thinly up the roofs of houses, and at 
this time of year there is no necessity to tap 
these smartly towards mid day, the polleu 
effecting a perfect set without this aid. At the 
same time, if you have not tried this plan we 
should advise you to commence now. Either 
tap the bunches of flowers with a Hazel twig or 
else the stems of the plants generally with & 
stick padded with cotton wool. If the flowers 
are not sufficiently exposed to the light, par¬ 
tially shorten the leaves the better to admit 
more sunshine. Crossness of plants is often a 
frequent cause of failure to set well. Some 
varieties usually set such very heavy lower 
clusters of fruit that this weakens the growth 
considerably, and the later formed flowers fail 
to set in these cases. The remedy would be 
more liberal root treatment. Another reason 
may be exhausted soil. Another season, if 
such be the case, you should have an entire 
change of soil, for there is no greater secret in 
Tomato culture than this, ana, while it is tire 
chief cause of many heavy crops, yet it is quite 
overlooked in after years when failure is the 
order of the day. Another fertile source is 
eel-worm in the soil. This may be determined 
by an examination of the main roots, which 
would be more or less covered with excres¬ 
cences. ] 

Early Cabbages (N. D. P. Tomatoe).— 
To have very early Cabbages you should not 
only have an early variety, like Ellam’s or 
Flower of Spring, seed being sown third week 
in July, but they should be planted out -where 
to winter by the middle of September at least. 
From a mid-August sowing plants may be put 
out early in October, by which time the 
Tomatoes should be off. If your breadth of 
Tomatoes bids fair in the autumn to be a 
failure you would do well to clear them off. 
We can give no estimate of any value a? to 
what fruit 1,000 Tomato plants should pro¬ 
duce. For Tomato book, send to W. Jggulden, 
Frome, Somerset, Is. 2d. 

Big vegetables.— One cannot help notic¬ 
ing at show’s that half the object is to get the 
various things exhibited as large ns possible if 
a prize is in view. A Rhubarb, for instance, 
with stalks of abnormal size and coarseness ia 
praised when w’ell-grown medium examples are 
passed over. This is especially the case about 
cottage exhibitions ; but we should not care to 
eat many of these productions, grown merely 
for exhibition, not for the table, and kinds 
chosen that are known to be of poor quality. 
Rhubarb, Cabbages, Celery, and many other 
things we could name are invariably shown of 
jn jg^ij^gta^xp vegetable 
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growing this should not be permitted. Whilst 
the big things get prizes, competitors will 
continue to aim at size rather than qualitj'. 
There seems, however, some ohange in the 
right direction, and a reaction against this 
system setting in. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Orange-trees in pots and 
tubs may be placed outside now. The foliage 
and young wood will benefit from the exposure. 
They may stand in sheltered places in the 
grounds. They are attractive on the terrace, 
and should stand on tiles or something that will 
keep out worms. If any of the plants require 
shifting into larger pots or tubs, the work may 
be done now. The drainage should he arranged 
so that there can be no stoppage of the escape 
of surplus water. The compost should be 
turfv loam not too much decayed (about two 
thirds and one third), a mixture of loaf-mould 
and old manure, with a sprinkling of soot, 
sand, and boue meal. Pot firmly, and be 
careful in the use of the water-pot for some 
time after repotting. There is no test so good 
as tapping the sides of the pots, but in the case 
of trees in tubs, this will not work out quite so 
well, as wood will nob give out much sound, 
but the experienced hand will not find much 
difficulty in coming to a right decision. When 
specimen Heaths and other hard-wooded plants 
are left to flower in the conservatory, they 
should occupy a light position, and be placed 
on a pedicel some little distance above the 
damp border, so that the air can circulate 
freely around them. We have had specimens 
of Erica Cavendishi for mouths in the conser¬ 
vatory through the spring and early summer 
without injury, and yellow flowers are scarce 
after the Genistas are pruned back and placed 
outside. All the Acacias, Azaleas, and Camel¬ 
lias will be better outside now if properly cared 
for, which, of course, means that tney are on 
coal ashes or partly plunged therein in some 
sheltered, partially-shaded spot. If dry weather 
sets in, use the syringe at least once a day 
among greenhouse plants outside. Hydrangeas 
are still bright. They make a great show in 
the conservatory, but are nob popular with the 
ladies because of their heavy, lumpy appear¬ 
ance, and they are of no use for cutting, which 
seems bo be the end and aim of planting now. 
Ltlium longiflorum, which has nob been 
retarded, is pretty well over now, and the 
lancifolium section is nearly ready. Lilies are 
so beautiful for cutting that it is necessary to 
have a succession of thorn now. 

Stove. —The weather lately has been so 
cold and stormy that even cool stovo plants 
have wanted a little fire-heat, and with coke 
at famine prices this moans considerable 
expense. Gas-coke is now quoted in our 
district at 24s. a ton an unusual price at 
midsummer. The cause assigned for this is 
the boom in cement, in the manufacture of 
which a good deal of coke is used. Orchids 
which require fresh baskets or reblocking 
should have attention now. Everybody grows 
a few* Orchids, and fortunately there are 
manv which do nob require much heat. 
The’Odontoglossums may be grown through 
the summer in a frame ou a deep bed of 
coal ashes on the north side of a wall, where 
the sun in the middle of the day will be 
kept off -without darkening the glass too 
much. Fine foliaged plants, especially Crotons 
and Dracionas. will now bo in good colour 
if not unduly shaded. Fill a lot of pans with 
low-growing Ferns and Mosses, Litton ias, 
etc "with a view to table and room decora¬ 
tion in the future. There will also be a 
demand for Ferns in small pots, from thimbles 
upwards, and these should be coming on, as 
should also both small and large plants of 
Asparagus plumosus nanus and A. Sprengeri, 
both of which are useful for many purposes. 

Melons in frameB.— The heavy rains 
and the low temperature have much reduced 
the heat of the beds, aud it may be necessary, 
to keep the plants moving forward, to put 
linings of warm manure round a part of the 
bed. ° At the time of writing the weather is 
more like December than June, and fires will 
lie necessary to keep up the temperature in 
most of the houses where Grapes are coming 
on. Our Cucumbers and H^ons will soop go 
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wrong unless a little warmth is kept in the 
pipes. Very good Melons have been grown in 
Frames, and I have seen many curious experi¬ 
ments in the past to get early fruit. But 
whore many Melons are grown in frames there 
is no better way than grouping the frames 
together to economise the heat and keep it in 
the bed. Do not water near the main stems. 
In this weather, without sunshine and a 
declining heat in the beds, canker may appear, 
and may be difficult to deal with. Newly 
slaked lime frequently changed is the best 
treatment for canker. Lift the fruits on pans 
well above the foliage, with the nose end of the 
fruits to the north, to prevent cracking. The 
ventilation must be free but in less volume. 
Do everything possible to preserve the old 
foliage, but keep the young growths thin. 

Value of foliage on Grape-Vines — 

Vines which produce fine, well-finished Grapes 
are pretty sure to have good short-stalkod 
leaves, aod if the leaves are substantial and in 
sufficient numbers the Grapes will bo good. 
Therefore one of the first efforts should be 
directed to securing the robust and leathery 
foliage, feeling assured that then other things 
will come right. There must be no overcrowd¬ 
ing of foliage. Let each leaf have its own 
proper position and space. This refers more 
especially to the old leaves. Sublateral foliage 
may stimulate the roots, and to a ceitain 
extent react upon the flow of sap to the fruit, 
but the best work is done by the large leaves 
which have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, as they are more closely in touch with 
roots from which the main supply comes. All 
sublateral growth should be promptly dealt 
with. 

Early Tomatoes.— The bottom trusses 
will be ripening and stimulants of some kind 
will be necessary. Plants in po^s and boxes 
should have rich top-dressings. We like boxes 
better than pots. Orange boxes are very 
cheap and the plants do well in them. We 
generally fill the boxes about half full of good 
soil, and top-dress when necessary. Plants 
dry much faster in pots than boxes, and where 
many plants are grown the labour is heavier. 

Window gardening.— Ferns are the 
most interesting and beautiful plants for the 
room in hot weather. One lady of my 
acquaintance grow's British Ferns in good 
sized specimens, and very interesting they are 
grouped in the hall and elsewhere. Take the 
Hart’s-tongues, which are a favourite variety. 
The Athyriums, Lastreas, Polystichums, Poly- 
podiums, and Lomarias give a considerable 
variety, and even the little Asplenium Tricho- 
manes" and Ceterach oificinarum may be 
included. 

Outdoor garden.— Either mulch may bo 
freely used among Gladioli, or tho surface must 
be often stirred with a small fork or hoe, but, 
if possible, an inch or so of old Musbroom- 
manuro should be placed among the plants. 
Sweet Peas should not be permitted to seed 
unless seeds are required, aud then it will be 
better to leave a few plants of each colour 
specially for seed, and not cub any flowers 
therefrom. It is a mistake to save seeds from 
exhausted plants, and for general home cutting 
only a few distinct colours need bo grown, and 
these should be of a decided shade. There is 
yet time to sow a few’ seeds for late blooming. 
Late-sown annuals should be freely thinned if 
nob already done. Wallflowers, Pansies, 
Violas, Forget-me-nots, and other biennials 
and annuals should be sown. Do not forget to 
sow the white and yollow Tree-Lupins. These 
are hardy perennials and are charming things 
in tho border or for cutting. Roses have 
improved lately, but with us the Teas are late, 
and we have a few’, bub only a few, deaths to 
lament, owing to the cold spring. One of the 
best washes for Roses to kill insects is Quassia 
extract. There is yet time to plant beds of 
Begonias. The plants will not feel any check 
from exposure now, and if the colours are kept 
separate they look best. 

Fruit garden — Keep the growth of 
Melons in frames thin and w ? ell regulated. 
The usual course is bo pinch out the leaders of 
the young plants when three or four leaves 
have been made, and train in the resultant 
growths toward the corners of the light. The 
lateral shoots which break from these will bear 
the fruits, which should bo watched for and 


fertilised or set, as it is termed, when in a 
suitable condition, and, as far as possible, all 
to be set at or near the same time. If more 
soil is required in the frame it should be given 
before too much development has taken place, 
turning the shoots on one side to permit of the 
loam being levelled dowm and made firm. See 
to the ventilation, especially early in the morn¬ 
ing, and close early after spraying in the after¬ 
noon. There is a good deal to do now in 
regulating and training the young growth of 
Peaches, both on walls and indoors. For¬ 
tunately, under glass the crop is usually 
reliable, but outside Peaches are often difficult 
to grow, as blistered leaves and insects, and the 
least neglect in applying the usual remedies 
will lead to much injury and trouble. Tobacco- 
powder at the beginning, and Quassia extract 
as a wash later, will make a clearance at a 
trifling expense if takon in time. There is still 
w’ork to do in thinning late Grapes to relieve 
tight places in tho bunches, and the inside 
borders must be well moistened now with 
liquid-manuro. 

Vegetable garden.— Make a further 
sowing of Canadian Wonder Boans. If io- 
quirea, another row or tw f o of white seeded 
Scarlet Runners may be planted for late use. 
All Peas sown after this date should be early 
ones. If all the pods are picked off such 
kinds as Huntingdonian and No Plus Ultra, 
a second crop of flowers and pods will be pro¬ 
duced. What a grand old Pea British Queen 
used to be in this way. But I suppose the 
British Queen is merged into something with 
another name. The weather lately has been 
suitable for planting out Greens and Celery, 
and a fine supply should have been planted. 
Sow a main crop of Turnips ; amoDg the best 
kinds are Snowball, Red Globe, Orange Yellow, 
and Chirk Castle Blackstone. The last is the 
hardiest Turnip I know. It does not grow' to 
a large size, but is good in flavour. For stand¬ 
ing the winter we shall sow’ end of July or 
early in August. We do not want large roots 
to stand the winter. The prospects of outdoor 
Tomatoes are not favourable at present. Every¬ 
thing in this way is very backward, thougn, 
perhaps, when the change in the weather 
comes the leeway may be made up. Theie is 
a feeling among growers that as outdoor fruit 
of all kinds will Le scarce and dear abetter 
price may be obtained for Tomatoes. Keep 
the plants closely trimmed and trained. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract a from a Garden Diary. 

July 6th .—We are sowing plenty of Endive 
and Lettuces for late summer and autumn, 
iucluding tho Bath Cos. Turnips also are 
being sow r n freely. A few seeds oi Walcheren 
Cauliflower have been sowrn in the hope that 
tho plants will come in useful during the 
autumn. Planted out more Leeks in manured 
trenches. Made up several Mushroom ridges 
outside. Tho cutting of Asparagus has been 
discontinued since June 2otb. 

July 7th .—We have done a little Rose bud¬ 
ding. A few early Briers were ready, but 
for the most part they will want a little 
longer, but the work will be pushed forward 
if the weather comes show’ery. Mulched 
Gladioli and placed sticks ready to support 
the spikes. Sowed Pansies and Antirrhinums. 
A heap of gritty compost has been prepared 
ready for layering Carnations. Cuttings of 
choice Pinks are planted under handlights. 

July Sth .—Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other 
things are tied from time to time as required. 
Sweet Peas are not permitted to seed unless 
seeds of any particular kinds are wanted, and 
then no floweis are gathered. Early flowering 
and other bulb3 have been lifted, and the bulbs 
laid out to ripen aud dry. This refers especi¬ 
ally to Narcissi and Tulips. 

July 9th. —Rows of Marrow Peas have been 
mulched on each side writh stable manure. 
Tobacco-powder is used for green or black fly 
on the plants of Chrysanthemums. Up to the 
resent we have seen no fungus on the leaves, 
ut we are occasionally using a weak petio- 
leum solution as a preventive. Roses are, wiih 
us later than usual, as they were cut very hard 
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back rather later than usual; but the plants 
are very healthy. 

July loth. —Privet and other evergreen hedges 
have been cut. Box edgings also have been 
sheared and put into condition. This work is 
generally done in showery weather. This is 
the time when the Hollyhock fungus appears 
on the foliage, but of late years our plants, 
which are seedlings, have escaped. A mulch 
of good manure has also contributed to the 
result. Top-dressed Cucumbers in house. The 
usual weekly stopping and thinning have also 
been done. 

July 11th .—Nailed or tied in the young wood 
of Peaches on walls. The breastwood of Apri¬ 
cots and Plums has been shortened back to 
four leaves. Pears and Apples will bo left a 
week or two longer. In the orchard-house 
Peach and Plum-trees in pots are watered as 
ofteu as necessary, liquid-manure being given 
twice a week. Figs in pots are swelling the 
second crop where the trees are forced early. 
Figs on walls have been thinned, but no stop¬ 
ping is done. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Fixture.—I hold a house and walled-in pardon on 
le ise. I have enclosed a border 12 feet wide all round with 
wire natting to protect fruit from birds, etc The wire is 
supported on one side by wooden posts suok in the ground, 
and on the top by bearers resting on top of the wall 
Should the landlord or inooraing tenant decline to take the 
above at valuation when my lease expires, can I remove the 
above erection, or is it a fixture ? There w'as no stipula¬ 
tion regarding the above erection when I took my lease. 
It was put up because birds destroyed the fruit.— 
Constant Kradkr. 

| The erection in question is simply a tenant’s fixture, put 
up for the purpose of convenience, and may be removed by 
you at any time before the expiration of your tenancy.— 
K. C. T.] 

Parish relief—settlement.—I have been in the 
same situation as gardener for nine years. I am 68 years 
old and my wife is 77, and i have been dismissed, being quite 
unfit for "hard work. Have I gained a settlement here, 
and am I entitled to parish relief ? Mv wife is quite an 
invalid.-W. T. 

[Yes, you have gained a settlement by 
residence, and you are irremovable. If you are 
destitute you are entitled to parish relief, but 
not necessarily to out-relief. The guardians 
may grant relief in such form as they choose, 
and they may think fit to give you relief only 
in the workhouse. This is, however, an 
improbable contingency, and if you make 
application through a relieving officer in the 
ordinary way, out-relief will be given. — 
K. C. T.] 


Fencing against poultry.—I oocupy a garden, 
an«l my naighhour’s poultry pass through the fence of the 
garden and do much damage. I have complained to him 
on the matter, and he tells me I must make up the feuce, 
which belongs partly to me and partly to him, so that the 
poultry cannot get through. He used to keep poultry 
before I took this garden. Will you advise on the matter, 
and say who must make the fence good?—W. F. 

[No person is bound to fence against poultry 
unless fie expressly contracts or covenants to do 
so, and therefore you are not obliged to make 
the fence good—at least, not for the purpose of 
fencing out your neighbour’s poultry. And 
this answer will be none the less correct, even 
if it can be distinctly proved that each of you is 
under a general obligation to maintain the fence 
belonging to you. Your neighbour is not 
necessarily bound to fence—he may keep his 
poultry out of your garden in any way ho 
chooses—but if they do trespass and commit 
damage, he is liable to you for damage done, 
and you may recover the damages by action in 
the county court.—W. F. 


A gardener’s removal expenses.— I engaged a 
gardener last February. After being with me a few’ days 
he asked me to pay the charge for removing his furniture, 
which had come by rail. I said I would pay it after he had 
been with me six months. He declared he could not 
afford to pay for it, so, on hie promising to stay at least six 
months, 1 paid it. He gave me notice after being with me 
tw’o months. The idea of my paying for his furniture was 
never mentioned when I engaged him. I have nothing in 
writing. I paid him his wages up to the day he left, as l 
believed I could not leg illy f top it out of them. Can I 
recover the money by law?—\V. 


[It seems to me that after the man had 
entered your service you made a further or a 
new contract for service by him for a period of 
six months certain. The notice he gave at the 
end of the second month was therefore bad, 
and, by leaving, the man forfeited all claim to 
wages and you need not have paid him auy. 
As, however, you did pay him there is an end 
of the matter and you mu3t be considered as 
having agreed t^he dissolution of the contract. 
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I think you cannot recover by action the money 
you paid for the removal of the furniture, and 
vou are estopped for sueing for damages for 
breach of contract for service. -K. C. T J 


BIRDS. 

Death of Budgerigar (E. <;>nintl<tt).— 

On examining this bird a large clot of blood 
was occupying a position just above the heart, 
and was due to the rupture of a blood-vessel. 
The crop was full of seed, and violent excite¬ 
ment after a full meal would cause sudden 
death in a case of this kind whore the heart 
was already in a diseased condition. Maybe 
you have not been feeding this bird judiciously, 
and the trouble may have arisen from mal- 
assimilation of the food taken into the system. 
White Millet should form the staple food of 
these birds.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Canary ( Edith Darru Muir). 
This bird was excessively fat, and appears to 
have died in a fit of apoplexy, due to a spon¬ 
taneous rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
substance of the brain. Birds loaded with fat, 
as in this case, are very subject to seizures of 
this kind, which often prove fatal. If, how¬ 
ever, of a slight nature, the sufferer may 
gradually recover, although paralysis ofteu 
results. Your Canary has evidently been too 
highly fed, and probably indulged in luxuries 
in the form of sugar, sweet cake, and so forth. 
-S. S. G. 

Parrakeet losing its feathers 

(G. M. ). —When a bird picks out its feathers, 
and acts in the way you describe, it may be 
concluded that it is suffering from an irritable 
condition of tho skin. This is usually asso¬ 
ciated with indigestion, or the presence of 
insects in the cage. In the latter ca c o, the 
cage must be scalded, the inside painted 
with Fir-tree oil, and the bird dusted under 
the feathers with Pyrethrum powder. But, as 
your bird sometimes brings up its food, and 
appears cold, sullen, and miserable, it i«, no 
doubt, suffering from indigestion. It would, 
therefore, be well to make a change in the diet, 
which, while nourishing, must not be too 
stimulating, and may consist of scalded Maize, 
with Canary-seed, Hemp, Buckwheat, Dari, 
and crusts of dry. bread, adding from time to 
time ripe fruit and a few Nuts, with Lettuce 
for green food. Neither meat, eggs, nor butter 
should on any account be allowed ; soaked 
bread i9 also bad, and likely to encourage 
indigestion. The cuttle-fish bone is right, but 
do not give salt. Add a teaspoonful of liquid 
magnesia to each ounce of drinking water, and 
maintain a comfortable degree of warmth 
around the patient day and night.—S. S. G. 

Young grey Parrot (Little Chang).— 
Possibly your bird was. badly treated before it 
came into your possession, but with kind and 
judicious mnnagement it will in time become 
tame and familiar. Newly imported Parrots 
require great care in the matter of food and 
water. If allowed an unlimited supply of 
water they often partake too freely of it. and 
do themselves harm. A drink two or three 
times a day is sufficient, the water being first 
made tepid. The staple diot should consist of 
Maize, boiled till soft, then strained and wiped 
dry. To this may be added small quantities 
of Canary-seed, Millet, Hemp, and Oats. Nuts 
may be given occasionally, and pieces of Apple 
or any fruit that may be in season. Animal 
food in any form should never be given, and 
“ sop ” very seldom. A little salt mixed with 
the grit-sand, or a piece of cuttle-fish bone to 
nibble at, is very beneficial. Words are, of 
course, learned by imitation, and as attention 
to a lesson is best gained in quiet and when 
there are no exciting surroundings, a bird 
makes better progress if taught in a quiet and 
somewhat darkened room. The same words 
should be repeated continually day after day 
till the bird has mastered them, every attempt 
to imitate being rewarded byachoico tit-bit.— 
S. S. G. 


Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Reader*, both amateur and in the trade, 
trill kindly rentt mber that tee. are always very 
glad to see interesting specimen* of plants or 
dow rs to illustrate, if they mill kindly send 
"themto our o(fi:e in a* good a state as 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardrnino free of charge \f correspondents foUoxc the** 
rules: All communications be clearly and concisely 

written on one side of the paper only, and addressed hi 
the Eduok of Oaruksjno, 17, Fur nival-street, UoVjoti i 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pi'BMHiiKR. The name and asldress of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one. query is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as 0 ardkxin’o has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who denre our help in 
namin'! fruit should bear in mind that several specimeiu 
in different stages of colour and size of the. same kind 
greatly assist tn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of /mitt 
for naming, these in many casesbeing unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences bet ween varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiwi should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Preserving Honesty (Mrs. Stock ).-When tin 
seed9 are fully r.pe pull up the plant and bane it tip to 
dry thoroughly. On examining the seed-pod* it will be 
found that they consist of three cuticles or skins. Remove 
the soiled ones on each side, and the c entre one remains 
intact, displaying its silvery sheen in all its beauty. 

The Mouse-ear Chlckweed (Cerastium tomen- 
tosum) (Leigh Wit).—This belongs to the Pink familv, 
and is used only as an edging, the flowers being generally 
picked off It, is of easy culture, and easily increased by 
division in the spring. There are other varieties, a* 
HiehersLeini and C. granditlorum, but they are of 11 !<-• 
garden value, and are only used as edgings to flower bed*. 
They will all do well in a light, moderately rich soil. Ail 
bear white flow ers. 

Rose shoots with bark eaten off (G. W. B ).- 

Thi* is apparently the work of some insect, probably a 
weevil. Dust the soil with soot and search about the 
plants at night with a lantern, and you will probably 
catch the depredators. The growths that are injured a* 
this one had better be removed at once. It appears to us 
that the pUnts need some stimulant. Give them some 
liquid row-manure. Put a bushel of fresh cow-manure 
into a bag and drop it into a 50-gallon tub of water, and 
you may give this liquor every two days. Applyatabout 
hall strength. 

Creepers, etc., for walls IE. S.)— Of creepers, 
Wistaria, either bine or white, Jasminum officinale album, 
Clematis in variety, climbing Roses, inch as Celine Fore*- 
tier, Devonieneis, Mine. I’crard, Gold and Silver Ivie», 
sin ill Ampelopsis, etc. Of fruit-trees we should regard 
Pears as the most suitable. As to the edging, it is difficult 
to suggest anything where Couch Grass is so near » 
companion. Box would grow well, doubtless, if laid lr. 
early autumn (October), but if the Couch got into it, it 
would prove an intolerable nuisance. The woodlice m? 1 
soon be overcome or greatly reduced if you lay do»'i 
boards or slates, or even sliced Potatoes or Carrots By 
visiting these baits at night with some boiling water, 
hundreds may be killed in a week. Arsenic with sag»r 
or treacle is also effectual, but such things require extreme 
cate. 

China Roses In pots (Coution). —You must not 
call these “ Hybrid Chinese Roses " if you order froroeotnr 
firms, or you may obtain the true Hybrid Chinese,such w 
Blairii No. 2 Chenedole, etc. The true China or Monthly 
Rosea are charming little objects for pots, and, as you 
say, very sweet. They do not require any very special 
culture beyond watering w ith liquid-manure about once a 
week. We do not know what rize of pot your plants are 
in : but you may with advantage give the plants a shift as 
soon as roots appear through hole in pot. We like to see 
the*e Rose* in 6-inch and S inch pots. Very moderate 
pruning is required for the firrt few years, but after this 
cut back fairly hard now and then, in order to get more 
new wood from base You should certainly obiair 
Cramoisie Superieure, Fabvier, Dueher, ArchdukeCftarlc*. 
Muie. H. de Montefiore, Jean B.vcli Sisley, and queen M»b 
By affording a slight protection with glass lights tb A 
China Roses may be had in bloom at Christinas time. 
divided blooms of Maman Cochet are its great fault, "e 
have found this occur moat when the soil his been too 
rich. Next autumn just UP the plant and drop it bn* 
again in the same place. This will check its exuberan’ 
growth, and probably stop the quartering or split blossom* 
Rose W. A. Richardson with pale coloured 
buds (E. Clarke ).—This is to a great extent a peculiarity 
of the variety, and has never been satisfactorily explained^ 
My own opinion is that it is owing mainly to poverty « 
soil and, secondly, to too rapid development of the bud*. 
Toia pale colour rarely occurs upon west walls, where the 
plant* escape the mid-day sun, neither does It occur in 
autumn. Climbing Roses are very much dependent upon 
the wood of the previous year, and where they are well 
oared for, such as freely' w’atered with liquid-manure, 
afoer their first blooming the conditions are all in their 
favour. I think that if a little more care were exercised 
when planting climbing Roses there would be fewer com¬ 
plaints regarding poor blossoms or pale coloured buds. Let 
there l»e at least 2 feet 0 inches of good soil for the root* 
to feed upon, and see to it t hat ih. re i* perfect drainage- 
I know of a large plant of W. A. Richardson budded ujv"i 
the seedling Brier that never fads io yield quantities c, ‘ 
the most delightful coloured buds. It is growing upeni a 
wooden fence facing due west. The long roots of t ht 
Brier penetrate into the strong elay subsoil quite a yard, 
and a9 there is good natural drainage the plant is evidently 
happy. After ffoweriog come of the oldest wood is a 
moved in order toi encourage the new to grow me n 
'•iirorously. A good hure white German Iris i« Piioc«* f 

d.cep^dp-j f|!|0|v *ft|l[- i * Mm Newbronnfr. 
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Rosea upon roof of greenhouse ( B. Walker ) — 
The Roses appear to ba doing well under their present 
treatment. As to pruning, they require but very little, 
j**t ralHcient to prevent overcrowding of the growths. 
Where quantity of blo’soin i< desired it is a great mistake 
to prune severely plants that are cultivated under glass 
We hart seen Roses, such as Mine. Lombard, cover quite 
a large area, and quantitiesof lovely buds they >ield. The 
main point is to ace that their roots are not neglected or 
cramped. We ahould recommend you to repot at once the 
last-named kind, and a’ao the other variety that is grow¬ 
ing in a pot, provided the present pot is full of roots, 
otherwise it will be beat merely to remove an inch or eo of 
lbs top soil and replaoe with some nice fresh compost, 
such as wre have freq lently recommended for Rows in 
these pages. The W. A. Richardson in a tub can only be 
(op-dressed as mentioned above. Something depends 
upon the time that has elapsed since the Rose was placed 
in lire tub ; but where pi *nte appear to require some help 
in order to encourage new and vigorous growths, some 
slate* stuck in around the tu\ so that well-rotted unnure 
can be placed on the surface to the depth of about 
lj inches, is an excellent plan, and one that is of inu.-haid 
lo the plant, although we must caution you to be extra 
' •ireful as regards watering, owing to one’s inability to 9 ee 
when the plant is in need or the same. 

FRUIT. 

Pa&ch-trees mildewed (Cornwall ).—Your Peach 
is affected by mildew, brought on by the extreme changes 
of temperature. Syringe with soft-soap and a little 
sulphur, dissolved at the rate of 2 ox. to a gallon of soft 
water. A north wall is not a favourable position for 
Peaches.—3. 

Peach leaves diseased (ff.).—The Peach leaves 
sent arc not diseased, but. are tery badly affected with 
red-spider, which is generally caused by too warm and 
dry an atmosphere in the house. The trees should have 
Ivfen well syringed with clean soft water morning and 
evening, taking care to well wrt the undersides of the 
foliage. Also the roots should be kept well supplied with 
moisture, not merely (as is often done) >1 imping the sur¬ 
face of the soil, but giving sufficient to thoroughly soak 
the whole body of the exrth. Examine the roots now, and 
if dry give them a thorough soaking of water at once, and 
keep them moist afterwards. Also wed wash the Peach-trees 
fr* quently with the garden-rngine or syringe. The home 
should be freely ventilated both day and night* See, also, 
reply to " Montree,” page 216, 

Planting garden fence ( R. T.). —A stout Oak 
rent paling fence, 7 feet in Insight and close board*d. 
should make an excellent position against which to plant 
fUi-trained Pear-trers, such as Louise Bonne, Marie 
Louise, and Winter Nelis, or Plums, such as Transparent 
Oige, JtfTerson (both dessert), or livers' Prolific and 
Victoria (cooking), the latter especially on the west por 
tion of the paliDg. Thtse fruits would in time be far 
more satisfactory than Brambles, things that do not want 
so warm a position. You could plant the trees named 
12 feet apart, aud for a time between them have properly 
fiat-trained Currants (red or white) or Gooseberrita. The 
bushes you have now would not ronke good flat fence 
ones. Far that purpose they need to be trained early. 
Kospberrits, became cut down each year, are not suited 
for the fence, and Blackberries grow far too gross for such 
a position. ltispberriea grow r. feet high ; Japanese 
Uineberry will grow 10 feet high, and, like American 
Blackberries, needs tall poles to be trained up to. 

VEGETABLES. 

Outdoor Tomatoes (A'. D. P. and Tomato ).—The 
Realtor has been so exces-.ively wet and cold that we fear, 
unless a marvellous change to not, dry weather coon takes 
{Ja e, the outdoor culture of Tomatoes this season will be 
a great fail ire. We do not wish to distress y ou In any 
way, but you have done wrong in dressing y our Tomato 
ground heavily with pig and cow-manure, the very worst 
cf manure for the purpose. What with the coarse manur¬ 
ing and the excetsive rainfall, we fear your plants will 
grow very strong and leafy and will not bloom well. Do 
nor add any more manure of any description ; rather dresi 
freely on a dry day and well hoe in a good dressing of 
lime to sweeten the soil. Put to each plant a single atakc 
l hit stands 1 feet out of the ground, tie the plants loosely 
to the stakes, and keep every side shoot pinched out, so 
as to allow plenty of light and air to circulate amongst 
the plants. Your varieties are very good. All varieties 
are more or less good, and it ii surprising to note how 
they Tory in diverse soils and situations. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. B .—Tour Aspidistra evidently wants repotting, the 
i lour of the leaves indicating that the toil i* exhausted ; 
o. it may be that the soil is waterlogged, due to bad 

drainage.-A’ctr Garden —You might try the Melons in 

pots, but we doubt if y ou will succeed, as Melons require 
a bouse to themselves. You cannot grow Melons in the 

open air.- Mr*. Richas’d *.—Your Peach leaves have 

l*en attacked by the " Silver-leaf,” which y ou will find 
described in our issue of August 10, 1002. This number 
in be had of the Publisher, post free, for lid. Your 
v., rarines have received a check in some way, thus 

causing the disfiguration In the fruit.- D. M. 11 .—You 

”ive us do idea as to the height of the wall and the nature 
of the soil, troth of which are very important.- Mont¬ 
gomery. _We could find no insects in box. Hope to re'er 

to the disease in a coming issue.- A, U. Ryden —1, A 

fa*- dated st em, not at all uncommon. 2, Apply to Anthony 
Waterer Koap-bill, Surrey, or John Wale re r, Bagshot. 

SarTry J_ Gyp.— The Tulip ought to have been left till 

the foliage began to tarn y ellow. 2, Keep the sand fairly 
moist urtil the foliage begins to yellow. It would have 
been better had you laid them into soil in a shaded pon- 

UQfU _ Alfred Manning. —There is evidently something 

amiss in the soil. Are you quite sure that Ihe drainage is 
cood ? If not, clear out the sill, put in good drainage and 

fresh soil, and try again- Ivy —Get the variety known 

as Emerald Green, one of the best for y our purpose.- 

g ritx _it is quite impossible to advise os to culture unless 

vou - an send ua a plant, so that we can tell what it is- 

j y 9 _Kindiv send some specimens of the insect you 

r^fer to and then we will do our best to help you.- 

rft ant Reader .—You bad best low all the seeds in 
- rorrg b*at and grow on in the same, u, coming from 
r- 1 Jt» they Will require a love rature. A. V.— 


You can do nothing to assist the colour, which is probably 

the natural one.-Cam.—Kindly say what the Palms 

are. They ought to have been stood in a slight shade to 
prevent their getting too dry at the roots, which is sure 

to happen in such a position ai y ou say.- Tylors Town. 

— Evidently due to imperfect fertilisation, or it may be 

that the drainage in the pot ii bad.- S. S.—l, Qan* you 

give us the name of the Clemati', so that we can fix the 
section to which it belongs, os the treatment as regards 
cutting down ii an important point f Is it flowering on 
the young wood? 2, See reply under "Pests." 3, Ini- 

f ossible to say without *eeing the tree- Caernarvon .— 

he probability is that the plant bai become dry at the 
roots at some time, the leaves in consequence turning 
brown at the tipe In many cases room plant i stem moist 
on the surface while the soil in the centre of the ball i« 

quite dry.- T. II. IP.—Fumigate with Tobacco-paper 

or use the XL All Vaporiser- Sli»« Melville.—A malfor¬ 

mation, and of very common occurrence in the Foxglove. 

- Constant Reader .—ite impossible to say unlees you 

give us some further particulars. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%• Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17 , Fumioalstrest, Holbom, London , K.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. Mo more than four 
kinds of fruits or /lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.—G. D.—l, Clematis lanugiuosa 
var. ; 2, Begonia metallica; 3, Spinel arguta; 4, Tussi- 

iago Farftra vanegata.- tied Rose. — Impossible to name 

from such withered scraps.- Rdteard D. Matthew.— 

Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis Rtisselliana) - Close .—The 

rtowrers referred to were those of the Pink Mrs. Sinkins. 
They were exceptionally well grown, due, no doubt, to 

the mild climate of Devon.- A. U —The Bladder Senna 

(Oolutea arbcreecens).- Adam .—Limnanthes Doug last 

- Iliijhfietd.— 1, Mountain A vena (Geum rnontanum). 

- Harrison and Robt. Greening .—Syringa Kmodi.- 

Gyp.— 1, Veronica prnstrata; 2, Pink, Paddington ; 3, Mule 
Pink ; 4, Sedum, please send piece of plant ; 5, Naxifrana 

Cotyledon.- G. Purvis .—Delphinium Belladonna.- 

M. M.— Clay Ionia perfoliata, from North America.- 

A. R. G.—l, Yellow Fumitory (Corydalis lulra); 2, 

Primula jiponica.-IP. W'.—1, Flower too shrivelled ; 2, 

Jacob's Liddrr (Polemoniiun ocruleum); 3. Veronica pres- 

trata; 4, Campanula muralia.-H'. M. Clark.— Uippeas- 

trum (Amaryllis) kermrsinum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CAUSE OF JADEDNESS IN 
SUMMER. 

TO T1IE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir,—I n face of scientific facts, how* many 
people Bit down to breakfast in the summer 
months and drink tea and coffee—an utterly 
unscientific practice in itself—and follow this 
up by partaking of a more or less quantity of 
flesh food ? 

Just think for a moment. 

The injurious effects of frequent indulgence 
in tea are well known ; anti coflfoe, usually 
used as a means of keeping people awake, is 
commonly seen ou the breakfast table at an 
hour when people certainly require no waking 
up ! It is simply compelling the stomach to 
digest food which the system does not require, 
and which it cannot get rid of. 

Drugs and medicine are worse than useless 
in such circumstances ; they simply assist in 
tho clogging process. 

What is wanted is not so much food as 
nourishment, and a partially digested food- 
beverage such as Dr. Tibbies' Vi Cocoa would, 
if universally used during tho summer, as its 
merits deserve, do much towards relieving the 
distress caused by carelessness in choice of food. 

It is at this season, too, that families on plea¬ 
sure bent ure more liable to overlook such facts 
as the above, with the result that, what should 
have been a holiday and release from business 
worries, is simply made an excuse for over¬ 
filling the body with unsuitable food, the severe 
offsets of which make themselves felt at a time 
when health and vigour should, if the natural 
laws of health had been studied a little, have 
been firmly established. 

Every portmanteau and hamper should there¬ 
fore contain a supply of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi Cocoa, 
and it ought tn be ou every breakfast table. 

The tired, languid feeling referred to disap¬ 
pears when Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa is daily used. 
This is ow'ing to the great subtenant and vital¬ 
ising powers which Dr. Tibblts’ Vi Cocoa so 
readily gives to those who use it regularly. 

Thousands of people have tried Dr. Tibbies' 
Vi-Cocoa as a Summer Beverage with the most 
satisfactory results. Those w ho have not done 
so should wiite at once to 00, 01, and 02, 
Bunhill Row', London, E C., for a free dainty 
sample tin, which will be forwarded by return 
of post.—Yours truly, Specialist. 

London, IV. ll r . 


JOHN PIGCOTT, Ltd. 


TENTS 


From 

12/11 to £ 10 . 



All Styles and Sizes can now be seen. 

LAWN MOWERS. 

14 1- to 149 each. 


NETTING. 


GARDEN 

Full Measurement. 

ICO yartls by 1, 3 5 
100 yards by 2, 6/6 
50 yard* by 4, 6 6 

Plots! tend for Illustrated Lint, post free. 

Dkit. L',117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE, & 1, MILK ST. 


Croquet, Lawn 
Bowls. Tennis. 
Badminton. 



EUREKA’ 


Saves Weary 
Weeding, 
Keeps Paths, &c 
Clear without 
Disturbing or 
Staining the Gravel. 

Soluble Powder , readily mixed and applied. 

Tins, //-, i/5, 6/-, and larger sizes. 

1/9 Tin sufficient to dress 100 square yards of 
Paths, d'C. Larger sizes still cheaper. 

If preferred, w f e supply Double Strength 
Litiuid Mixture, 1 to 50, cost is about same 
as row’der. Ask your Agent for this Make ; 
if not stocking, Apffiy— 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ltd., LINCOLN. 

A useful Book, “Hints on Carden Arrange¬ 
ment,” Post Free, with full list of “ Eureka ” 
Horticultural Preparations. 


WEEDS! WEEDS 11 WEEDS!!! 

One application of Harrison's "Reliable" 
WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 
WeedB for at leant 12 month*. The b«»t 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande¬ 
lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 

Immense saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon, 2'8, drum, 9d., carriage 9d.; 
2 Gallons, 5 4, drum, 1/3, carriage 1/-; 
5 Gallons, 12'-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid; 
10 Gallons, 21 6, drum, 5 -, carriage paid; 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage paid. 

Irish Orders are not subject to these 
riaat terms, tut are paid to anp English Port. Full price 
allotted for alt drums and casks, if returned in good condition, 
carrbuje paid within tiro months. 

N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 60 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water wifi 
oover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectiirly. 

There is no smell to this Weed Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, 

“ G ” Dept.. 118. Broad Street. READING. 

Testimonials on application. 



GARDENERS! GARDENERS!! 

FJEIHB ! FRBB ! I 

Patterns of the Best W ORKING TROUSERS In the World. 

Warranted Scotch Tweed*. Wear like leather. 

7 6 per pair, with hip pocket. Sent car. paid. 
Strung ma*le and perfect nt guaranteed. 

BEND POSTCARD AND we WILL MEND PATTSKN* AN D 
Easy Selk measurement Form Post Free. 

Money refunded if unsaUtdactory. Eet IS »7. 
PENMANS. The Great S<M)tch Tailors k Clothiers, 

122 Ac 128. Main St., Andercton. Glasgow. W. 

*» OLUGICIDE ” REGISTERED. — Certain 

Death to Slugs and Bnoila. Perfectly harmless to 
the most delicate plants. Non Poisonous, ttp'.cndid Fertiliser 
to Soil. Is. 6i. per box. Carriage paid.—THE KLUGICIDE 
COMP ANY. Maryleport sireet, Bristol, and all Seedsmen 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 

■I- 50 yds. by 4 yd*., luO yda by 2 >di J Ik ^eich. Cash w lih 
o dtr.-BAGSHAW, G in lane, Lowettoft, 
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Beautiful 

Coloured Plates 
of flowers 


For Screens 5cr&p BooKs. 

FROM DRAWINGS BY THE BEST FLOWER PAINTERS 
FINELY REPRODUCED IN COLOUR. 

Per dozen, 1/6; per twenty-five, 3/-; per fifty, 6 /-; per 
hundred, 10.-, post free. Well assorted or customers’ own 
selection. Set of 300 (each different), £1 10s., post free. 
P.O O. to W. Robinson. Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Abutilon Golden Fleece 
„ vexillarium 
,, vitifolium and var. 
Acalypha Sanderiana 
Acidanthera bicolor 
A^rides Lawrences 
Allamanda Williamal 
Almond, double 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

it Nestor and Splendent 
Anemone Fannini 
Angraecum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 
Aphclandra nitons 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arissema speciosa 
Aristolochia elegane 
Aster Amelins and A. linearifolius 


Beauniontia grandiflora 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
„ John Heal 
,, Marttiana 
Begonias, two 
Bentharoia fragjfera 
Bignonia purpurea 
Blandfordia flammea 
Bomarea Carderi 
Bougainvillea spectabilia 
Brugmansia chlorantha and B. cornigera 
Buddleia variabilis 

Burtonia scabra, B. villosa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Calanthe gigaa 
„ Veitchi 
Oalanthes, hybrid 
Calceolaria Burbidgel 
Calceolarias, hybrid 
Calystegia sylvatica 
Camellia Donckeloari and Sasanqua var. 

11 reticulata 
„ Sasanqua 
Canna (Indian Shot) 

Carnation M. Bergendi and Mile. Rous¬ 
sel! 

„ Queen 
Catasetum Bungerofchi 
Cattleya labiata 

,, Percivaliana 
Cercis sihquastrum 
Cereus Lemoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Golden Dart 
Chrysanthemums, Elaine and Soleil d’Or 
,1 Japanese Anemone- 

flowered 

,1 Julia Lagravere 

•i (single), Miss Rose and 

Mary Anderson 

•• Purity and Distinction 

,, two hardy 

,, two single 


Cineraria aurita 
Clarkia elegana fl.-pl. 

Clematis intrgr.folia var. Dur&ndl 
Clerodendron Kfempferi 
Clerodeiulron nutans 
Clianthus Dampieri marginatui 
Conandron ramondioides 
Cornus Kousa 
Cratsogus tanacetifolius 
Crinurn flmbriatum 
,, Powelli 

Cypripedium acaule and C. pubesoens 
,, Dominianum 
Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 

Daffodils Mine, de Graaff 
Delphinium Zalil 

Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dracaena Godsetflaua 

Elaeagnus parvi folia 
Eranthemum nervosum 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora 
Exogonium Purga 

Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria imncrialis 
,, Meleagris var. 

Fuchsia Monarch 
Fugosia Hakeaefolia 

Genista setnensis 
Gerbera Jamesonl 
Gesnera cardinalia 
„ longiflora 
Geum miniatum 
Gladioli, hybrid 

Gladiolus Mrs. Beecher and G. Ben Hur 
„ Quartinianus superbus 
„ sulphureus 
Gloriosa superba 
Griffinia hyacinthina 

Ilabenaria militarls 
Habrothamnus Newell! 

Haemanthus coccineus 
Heaths, Cornish anrl Dorset 
Helenium autumnale 
llelianthus mollis 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major 
Hibiscus Camcroni 

„ Rosa-sinensis fulgens 
Hippoph* rhaninoides 
Hydrangea Ilortensia Mariesi 
Ilypcastrum brachyandrum 
Hypericum oblongi'folium 

Illicium floridanum 
Incarvillea Delavayl 
Iris Gatesi 
,, juncea 
,, Peacoca 
Ixora West! 


Kniphofla aloides var. glaucescens 
,, caulescens 

,, longicollis 

,, Nelsoul 

„ Tucki 

Laelia anceps Schrcederiana and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
,, elegans 
Lapageria alba 
Lilium Dalhansonl 
„ Henry! 

,, philippinense 
„ speciosum Opal 
,i „ rubrum 

„ superbum (Swamp Lily) 

,, Szovitzianum 
Limnocharia Ilumboldti 
Lobelia fulgens 
Lonieera semperflorens 
Lychnis Ilaageana 

Magnolia conspicua 
„ Fraseri 
Marica coerulea 
Mina lobata 

Montbretim, new- hybrid 
Mulisia Clematis 

Narcissi hybrid poeticus 

„ new ■ 1, Albatross; 2, Seagull; 

. , Seedling Pheasant’s-eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 
„ Golden Bell 

Nymphaea Marliacea (Canary Water Lily) 
n .1 carnea 

„ Laydekeri rosea 

Odontoglossum Wattiannm 
Ornithogalum arabicum 
„ nutans 

„ pyr&midale 

Oxera pulchella 

Paeonia albiflora major 
„ decoria elatior 
„ Venus 
,, Whitley! 

Ptconies (2 single), M. Attwood, Th6 
Mikado 

Peony Mountain White 
Pansies (tufted) Duchess of File and Har- 
tree 

Papaver orientale 

Paesiflora raceinosa 

Paulovvnia imperialia 

Pelargonium Mr. H. Cannell 

Pentstemon Ooh»a 

Phlox Drummondi (three kinds of) 

Etna 

Glo re De Orleans 
Ada Louisa 
Pink Her Majesty 
Pinks, single 
Plagianthus Lvall! 

Polygala Chain»buxus purpurea 
Poppy Anemones 


Primrose College Garden seedling 
Primula purpurea 
,, Imperial)? 

Prunus Amygdalua 
,, Mune 
,. pendula 

,, l'issardi 

Ramondia pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus cortusaefolius 
Lyalli 

Rhododendron Ceres 

„ Exquisite 

„ kewense 

„ Mrs. Thiselton Dyer 

,, nilagiricum 

Rose Anna Ollivier 
,, Antoine Rivoire 
,, Erailie Dupuy 
„ G. Nabonnand 
„ Jean Pernet 
,, Jules Grolez 
,, Laurette Messimy 
,, Mara an Cochet 
,, Marquise de Vivens 
„ lime. Charles 
„ i, Hoste 
,, „ Pernet-Ducher 

,, ,, de Watteville 

,, Mrs. Grant 
.. „ Paul 

,, Narcisse 

Rosea, Lenten, in winter 
Rudbeckia purpurea 

Raxifraga Fortunel 
Scilla taurica 
Shrub3, two winter 
Stenomesson incamatum 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Stuartia pseudo-Oamellia 

Thunbergia laurifolia 
Tricyrtis hirta 
Tulipa Gesneriana 
,, Golden Eagle 
„ Greigi and vars. 

,i Kolpakowskisna 
,, Sprengtri 
Tulips, old garden 
Tyndea Vaca de Ca9tro 

Utricularia latifolia 


Vanda suavis 
Verbena E. Wllmott 

Waldsteinia trifolia 
Wateonia angusta 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides 

Zapschneria oalifornioa 

Zephyr Flower (Z :*phy rant lies Atanusco) 


The Publishing Office: -17, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 




As Flower and Tree 
Supports In Garden 
and Greenhoi 
unequalled. _. 
are strong, dural 
and cheap. 


SPECIAL OFFL. 

| Our Popular 6s. 
"Bundle, contalnli 


I sizes from 1 ft. 6 In. up 
to 7 ft. long. 


rws? B 

Lurable. 

A 
M 


8 ft. ions x i in. 1/8 108 
i rt. „ X 1-ln. 8/6 .. 

4 ft. „ x j-ln. 4/6 
5ft. „ X ito| 7/6 
6 ft. Rose Stakes, 81/- u 

6 ft. long x i-in. 0 8 •• 
6ft „ x J in. 20/- „ 

7 ft. i, X i -In. 10/6„ 

7 ft- „ V t-ln.80/- ,, 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


BAMBOOS tor 

Punting Polos 
Yacht Masts 
Tennis Court Enclo¬ 
sures 

Furniture m aking 
Curtain Poles 
Garden Arohes. 
etc., ete. 

PRICE LIST FREE. 


184, LEVER STREET, 
BATH STREET, 
CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


BAMBOOS 

O THE 

g BAMBOO CO., 


Your Humber Brand 

‘ Bitter Oil ’ and your new Plant Cleanser have both been 


600 Now £12 C,clG9 for 8alo, 

£.5 5« Cash Onlv. Ca-rlajre paid. 
Bent befo-e payment. Free Wheels 
Flated Rims, Him Brakes. Tyres: 
Dunlop and Clincher irinciple — 
Write. FREDERICK GEO (USE 
HOTTER CvflrM Tr • Mnr«-i b 


UHEAT 


ft. ft. 


10 x 7 


“RITTER OIL.” — 

‘Bitter Oil’ and yournt--__.... .... „ nr »-, n . ... .... „—„ 

thoroughly tried at the East Park. Hull and I have pleasure ~ ; -T---— 

in savin* they are mnat excellent TnwHrMM ” 'T*tt,r > MEYLON’S 1 R the ORIGINAL and BEST 

T ANNED NETS. — 150 feet Ions- 45 V ' VATE * 0LA !?\ J he most.wonderful Egg PriMerv itive 
broid, Ifa.cu* with ortir.-TRMNM St ioUn. 8" W?- 'U!> •, J W. ■». —): 


U lb , Is. Id. (enough for 150 eggs) 
lb-. 3 s: _ 1 S'U. (17 lb), 69 ., carriage or 
C. LUNN & CO., Kirkburtoa. 


SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 

ON APPROVAL. 

£i.d. 
.. 2170 
.. 3 50 
.. 3 15 0 
.. 4 90 
.. 515fi 
.. 7 96 

Complete throughout 
with 21-oz. glass. 
Prices include all 
necessary ironwork, 

, . _ . . staging, and venti¬ 

lators. Painted one coat of best oil paint. 

Lists Free. 

E. B. HAWTHORN & CO., 

London Works, READING. 

16 /« 


FOR ROOKS, PICE0NS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, fcammarlew, breech-loading Shot Onni, 00 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled br»»- 
loaders from 39s. Air Guns, 12a. 6d. Walking-stick Guaa 
. 13s 6d. A’arm Gnne. 7a. 6d. Send 3 etampa for Price Ll*t- 
VIIDLAND GUN 0OJ; Bath-street, Birmingbrp*. 
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A tutu root.215 

Amaryllis .. .. 241 

A m pc • ope ih failing to 
grow .. ..231 

Anemones, planting .. 238 
Apples failing .. .. 243 

Asparagus bet Mo, the.. 240 
Auricula?, alpine .. 238 
Azaleas. claeaea of .. 234 
R&biana plicata .. .. 211 

Brds .244 

Broad Bean mat.. .. 240 

Bulb*, forced, and what 
to do with them .. 238 

Caroation Baldwin .. 241 
Cauliflowers, maggot 
attacking .. .. 245 

Chrysanthemums .. 212 

Chrysantheraume, mil¬ 
dew on.242 

Chrysanthemums - 
pinching for the last 
time .242 


Chrysanthemums - 
plants recently potted 

finally.242 

Chrysanthemums stop 
ped in May .. .. 215 

Chrysanthemums sum¬ 
mer treatment.. .. 245 

Clematis indivisa lobata 241 
Ooiservator/ .. 213 

Cucumbers failing 215 

Cypripedium. a seedling 235 
Dahlia* .. 23/ 

Kremurus, cutting off 
flower spikes of .. 2’8 

Feres .236 

Ferns, Maiden bair, for 

cutting.236 

Perm undor gla s .. 243 
Figs under glass and 

outside.243 

Fruit .242 

Fruit-bur lies, pruning.. 215 
Fruit garden .. .. 243 


INDEX. 


Fruit trees, a winter 
wash for.. ^. .. 245 

Gailiardias .. 245 

Garden d'ary, extracts 

from a.244 

Garden edgings .. 238 

Garden ports and friends 240 
Garden work .. .. 213 

Genista radiata .. .. 234 

Gooseberries, bottling .. 243 
Grap3 g owing under 
difficulties .. .. 213 

Grapes failing .. ..245 

Grass, fungus in .. .. 2*0 

Hemeror'aflis auranti- 
aoa major .. .. 237 

Honeydew.240 

Hydrangeas, treatment 

of.241 

Indoor plants .. .. 211 

Insects m manure .. 215 

Law and custom.. .. 21* 

Lettuce.233 


Marguerite Da*sy - fly. 


Peas, early 

233 

• ho . 

240 

Peas, Hweet 

238 

Motor lawn mowers 

240 

Perennial for pcrmaii- 


Narrirsus. Mr. Leeds’ 


eni position .. 

238 

Star . 

239 

Phylloeacius, treatment 


Orchids. 

235 

of. 

245 

Orchids, growing, with 


Plants and flowers 

235 

other plants .. 

235 

Plants, tine foliag^d .. 

2)7 

Outdoor garden .. 

243 

Plants for greenhouse in 


Outdoor plants .. 
I’anBies, Tufted, and 

237 

winter . 

Plants for winter bloom- 

241 

the recent heavy rain 


ing In a window 

245 

fall . 

233 

Polyanthuses 

237 

PariBies, Tufted, on dry 


Potato breadths.. 

233 

borders . 

238 

Poultry . 

214 

Pansies, Tufted—wbat 
to do with recently 


Primroses, double 
Rainfall for June in 

237 

planted specimens .. 

238 

North London 

238 

Peaches, red-spider on . 

240 

Rhododendrons, hybrid 

231 

Peach-trees after forc¬ 


Rose buds not opening 

236 

ing . 

242 

Rose Papa Gontier, buds 


Pear leaves blackened . 

2*0 

of, eaten by insects .. 

215 

Peas, bottling .. 

233 

Rase rust. 

215 


Roses .216 

Roses, repotting.. .. 245 

Rosea, some new Tea- 
scented, worth grow¬ 
ing .23»> 

Spine* flagelliformis .. 234 
Strawberries, layering . 241 
Strawberries, rotting .. 213 
Tomatoes, artificial man¬ 
ure for.215 

Tree-Carnations . .. 211 

Trees and shrubs .. 231 
Tropwolums, dwarf, for 
dry positions . .. 23S 

Vegetable garden .. 244 
Vegetables .. .. 233 

Vegetable crops, thin¬ 
ning .233 

Vines, red-spider on .. 240 
Vines, young .. .. 243 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .244 

Wicdow gardening .. 243 


VEGETABLES. 

THINNING VEGETABLE CROl’3. 

This ought not to La deferred a day louder 
thin cia be helped. Parsnips require 3 inches 
to * inches space to develop, Onions about the 
same distance, though 1 am not au advocate 
for giving this latter crop too much room, 
believing that medium sized bulbs keep very 
much better than extra large ones, though I am 
aware some of our noted vegetable growers and 
exhibitors stage well-kopt, extra fine bulbs 
quite late in the spring. Carrots, again, may 
be left *2 inches to 4 inches apart, thinning 
these out during the summer, as this vegetable 
is almost in daily use in large establishments. 
A good sowing during the next week or ten 
days would come in useful for autumn use, 
choosing the Model or Early < lem varieties. 
Parsley should stand fi inches apart to get the 
true blade. This is easily transplanted if care¬ 
fully lifted w ith as much tap root as possible, 
and' Onions, too, come all right if necessary 
to fill in any gaps. Beet does not do 
much treated in this way, but should 
stand 3 inches to 4 inches from each other. 
Turnips ought bo he attended to early or they 
suffer afterwards should the weather set iu 
dry; \ inches to G inches is none too much 
space, especially for the Hod Globe. Spinach 
requires attention, too, during early summer, as 
if allowed to crowd each other the plants run 
to flower much sooner and the leaves are very 
much smaller. Give each plant a space of 
6 inches, when a peck basket can soon be 
gathered. Lettuce ought to have 9 inches to 
12 inches asunder, and the thinnings may be 
put out the same as Parsley, should showery 
weather intervene at the time. Thinning is 
best done when the ground is moist, and an 
important pointto remember is, mukequite firm 
after such work has been done all plants that 
are to remain, and flat hoe between in a few 
days after, and if the weather is very dry and 
the crops must be thinned, give a thorough 
soaking before and after the work has been 
done. M. 


POTATO BREADTHS. 

Tub complaints that were so prevalent last 
year as to the uneven growth of Potatoes, both 
in gardens and fields, are again hoard to some, 
though a less extent this season It is not easy 
to determine fully the cause of this irregular 
growth, as what seems to be a cause in one 
case is not the correct one in another instance. 
But it does seem as if one generally ruling cause 
was found in the very considerable coldness of 
the soil in the spring season, and that such 
coldness, always in association with atmos¬ 
pheric coldness, acted injuriously on the tubers, 
cither in checking growth or else in weakening 
and even destroying young tender shoots when 
formed. Of course, it might be said that such 
reason would apply to all the tubers planted in 
a breadth. But it is well known that somo 
tubers from somo cause or other, perhaps 
because affected with latent disease, break 
much less strongly than others, and 
weaklings which go to ttfe wall, v 


Then so many tubers kept for seed are 
treated so indifferently that many are quite 
unfit for planting, or in tho improper storing 
to which subjected they become weakened and 
break weakly. Storing is a matter quite undor 
the grower's coutrol aud should be done 
proporly and intelligently, whilst the naturo of 
the weather or temperature of the soil cannot 
b9 controlled. Those who save seed tubers 
from their own stocks should never save 
produce from a weak plant or root. That 
weakness will certainly bo perpetuate!. If 
seed tubers be selected from the strongest 
plants and roots, though not necessarily the 
largest tubers, as that would be wasteful, the 
stock will be all tho bettor in consequence. 
There seems to be no doubt that change of 
seed is good practice, but then chiefly when 
tubers come from a cool district to a warm 
ono, or from holding or retentive soil to 
that which is porous, light, or sandy. 
It is no doubt conducive to even aud good 
growth if planting be done when both soil 
and air are warm. This taking advantage of 
sunny days in April and towards the end of 
the month is likely to result in better growth 
than iu planting in March in much colder 
weather. As a rule, also, soil to receive 
Potatoes does not get sufficiently moved. If 
in the field it should be deeply ploughed, then 
have furrows thrown open by the plough. This 
causes the soil to become loose ana friable. If 
in a garden after being deeply dug during the 
winter and thrown up roughly, it should be 
again moved well with a fork either just 
before or in the process of planting. When 
soil is in that condition for planting it renders 
flat hoeing easy, and facilitates moulding up. 
Potato breadths all through the south and 
midlands have had an ample supply of rain. 
They now need plenty of warmth to enable 
the plants to produce an abundance of sound, 
fine tubers. A. D. 

LETTUCE. 

In a dry summer good Lettuces are difficult to 
get, they so soon running to seed, especially if 
transplanted, and to avoid this as much as 
possible the seed should be sown so that the 
plants may remain, thinning to 10 inches 
apart, or even a foot for the larger-growing 
varieties. A partially-shade! position such as 
Peas or Beans afford is a good place for them, 
or if a north border can bo devoted to them 
much better produce may be got. Should the 
ground be dry the drill should first be soaked 
with water, and the like remark should be 
borne in mind when they are fit to thin. 
Among the Cos varieties Sutton's Mammoth 
and Veitch’s Superb have both done well with 
me in former years. Hicks’ Hardy White, 
too, is a good Lettuce to sow at the end 
of July, and again the middle of August 
to withstand the winter. I have been 
cutting splendid heads since the end of 
April. White Brown Cos, sown at tho same 
date has, in every case, run to flower, and it 
would bo interesting to learn what other 
growers’ experience is with this variety. 
Cabbage varieties are numerous, aud one 
scarcely knows which to select, bub, for an all¬ 



round Lettuce, All-the-Year-Round takes a 
deal of beating, and very line heads are to ho 
had under good cultivation. I have seen extra 
line produce grown on tho Celery ridges with 
little attention boside thinning to 1 foot apart. 
Perfect Gem and Golden Vdoen are both 
sterling varieties for early spring sowing, 
forming nice firm hearts. For stauding the 
winter I have not found a better than Winter 
Giaut, a capital Lettuce in every respect, 
large, firm, crisp, and of good flavour. All-the- 
Year-Round is apt to suffer in some winters 
with me, though I have seen it do well in 
other parts. Hardy Hammersmith and Lee s 
Immense Green stand tho whiter well, but 
each has a lot of outside leaves of little value 
for the salad bowl. East Devon. 


Bottling Peas. —Can you kindly inform me how to 
preserve Green Peas in bottles so that they may be used 
as a vegetable in winter 7— F. B. Crowboroi oil. 

[Greeu Peas should, ero being bottled, bo 
whilst young, also of one size. Then pub into 
wide-mouthed bottles, with a pinch of salt on 
the top. Stand the bottles up to their necks 
in a large pot of water ; stand over a lire and 
boil slowly, then, so soon as the Peas seem to 
be soft, take the bottles out, cork up and seal 
them over, and keep them iu a cool, dry place. 
Serve French Beans in the same way, but those 
should be small and just trimmed at each end. 
Tomatoes so treated should be green, nob large, 
and made to fib closely into the bottles in the 
same way; these may have a little Ginger 
added, bub flavouring is best loft until served 
to table. Bottling of these things, however, 
is work that is best done by someone who has 
intimate knowledge of the process, as a slight 
mistake may load to failure.] 

Early Peas. —Owing to the untoward 
character of the season early Peas are late in 
coming into use this year, and I was unable to 
begin gathering until June nth, the varieties 
being William I., Ideal, and Harbinger. Last 
year the two last-named were ready some few 
days in advance of William I., all being sown at 
the same time, while this year all three have 
turned in together. Had the weather been 
warmer some four or five weoks ago Ideal 
would have been ready first. This is a 
Pea of high quality and very productive. 
Harbinger also runs it close in this respect, 
an! both are superior to William I., as rogards 
flavour when cooked. Duchess of York will be 
ready for gathering in a few days. This variety 
promises to yield a very heavy crop of largo 
pods, and will be succeeded by Centenary 
and Prizewinner, with Lord Roberts and 
Prolific Marrow following close on their heels. 
Beyond their being later than usual, early 
and second early Peas are looking remark 
ably well—the haulm is strong, and there is 
every indication of a fine crop. The exceed 
ingly heavy rains of the past week have 
soaked the soil to such a depth that fcher<* 
need not be any apprehension as to their 
sufforing from lack of moisture in fact, it 
may safely bo useuinocl that if dry weather 
should set iu at oqce, fchertf. is such au abun 
[dance stored iu the ground that no artificial 
I watering in their case will bo neceasar-y.—A W. 
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specimen on the Grass, ifc grows into a beauti¬ 
fully shaped specimen, as the young shoots go 
straight up through the centre of the clump 
apd then arch over all round towards the outer 
sides.— J. G. , Gosport. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OKOHIDS. 

GROWING ORCHIDS WITH OTHER 
PLANTS. 

PHOB ably many who would like to grow a few 
Orchids are deterred from doing so by the 
belief that they can only bo suc¬ 
cessfully managed in houses 
specially constructed for or de¬ 
voted to them. Nothing can 
be more erroneous; as a fact, the 
temperature and atmospheric 
moisture that suit Orchids will 
also agree with a large number 
of plants grown either for the 
beauty of their flowers or foliage. 

There are thousands of glass¬ 
houses in the country in which 
miscellaneous collections of 
plants are grown, and to w’hich 
variety might be given, and 
mucha/Mitional pleasure afforded 
to the owner by the introduction 
of a few Orchids. I am old 
enough to remember the time 
when Orchid growing was a 
sealed book to the majority of 
amateur and professional plant 
growers, but it is not so now. 

The first principles of Orchid 
culture are now generally under¬ 
stood, and one frequently sees 
in small gardens, where one 
glasshouse has to serve many 
purposes, some very well-grown 
specimens. It is also a fact 
that some very fine varieties 
have turned up in places where 
Orchid culture has never been a 
speciality. I have known several 
instances where among a few 
plants given to the owner by 
friends, who havo brought them 
home from their native land, 
exceptionally good varieties 
turned up. One of the finest 
varieties of Ladia purpurata I 
ever saw' was acquired in this 
way, and had been growing one 
of about a dozen kinds, in a 
small lean to vinery in a villa 
garden. However beautiful 
Orchids may he in bloom, com¬ 
paratively few of them have any 
pretensions to leaf beauty,, and 
for this reason I think it is 
letter to afford variety by means 
of Ferns, Prae.cnas, Pandanus, 
etc., which retain their orna¬ 
mental character at all seasons 
or the year. In growing Or¬ 
chids among other plants the 
main thing is not to attempt 
the impossible, but be guided 
by the nature of the plants 
already in cultivation. A stove 
in which the temperature is 
maintained, at 60 (legs, during 
the winter, and where there is 
\t all times a considerable 
amount of atmospheric moisture, 
will not do for Cattleyas, Ladias, 

O ion tog loss urns, Masdevallias, etc , hut is well 
suited for Vandas, Saccolabiums, Phalamopsis, 
Angrrecums, and other tropical species. The 
old idea that Orchid culture was beset with 
ditli ml ties that only a trained expert could 
surmount has long been exploded. 

The fact is, that a man who can grow one 
thing well can cultivate other things success- 
tullv if h© gives his mind to it. The details 
of watering and ventilation are about the same 
for all plants grown in pots, and when once the 
nature of a plant is realisod, and a true idea of 
its requirements in the matter of temperature, 
atmospheric moisture, exposure to sun and air 
can be grasped, the experienced grower finds 
little difficulty in cultivating it. Some of the 
finest specimen? I ever saw were grown in 


ordinary plant houses ; the owner began with 
two or three of the commoner, easily-grown 
kinds, and, finding that they were not ko diffi¬ 
cult to manage as he had been led to supjiose, 
gradually increased their number. Vanda 
suavis was remarkably fine, and I never saw 
finer specimens of Miltonia Candida and Catt- 
leya Skinneri. The grower had had no previous 
experience in Orchid culture, but he grew 
I othor things well, and so his path wascompara 
tively easy. Gardening periodicals and good 
works on Orchids and their culture nre so 
plentiful nowadays that the would-be Orchid 
grower who already has some experience in 
plant culture only needs a fair measure of 


time can be well managed. Ferns and other 
things are grown with them, so that when 
Orchid blooms are scarce there is still some¬ 
thing to look at. Some of the IJendrobiums 
exhibited from this place were acknowledged 
by good judges to be exceptionally fine. The 
high temperatures considered necessary for 
such things as Vanda tricolor and Y. suavis, 
Cattleya Mossia* labiata, etc., neod not ho 
given. 1 have ^rown Vanda tricolor and Pha lo- 
nopsis amabilis in a winter temperature of 
53 degs., and they did remarkably w r ell, flower¬ 
ing with great, freedom, the Vandas retaining 
their foliage down to the soil, so that anyone 
having a plant-house in which this tomperaturo 


Rhododendron Strategist. From a photograph in Messrs. John Waterer & Sons’ nursery at Pagshot. 
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perseverance to command success. Such 
advantages did not exist in my young 
days; the places where Orchids wore grown 
were few in number, consequently, writers on 
their culture wero scarce. As an instance 
of what determination and energy may do, I 
may mention the case of an amateur who 
began Orchid growing some 9ix years ago. 
Neither he nor his gardener had ever had any 
practical experience, but they began with a 
few of the more easily-grown kinds, and, 
gaining experience as they went along, suc¬ 
ceeded so well that there is not a better grown 
lot of Orchids in the neighbourhood. They 
are grown in a short range of lean-to houses 
fronting south, and divided into three com¬ 
partments, so that the growing and resting 


is maintained will have every prospect of 
growing these fiue species very well. The 
grext thing is to give them a good growing 
temperature, with plenty of moisture at the 
root9 and in the atmosphere in spring and early 
summer. Cattleya Mossia* and Ladia purpurata 
can be wintered in a house where the tem¬ 
perature occasionally drops to 4"» degs., and 
which rarely goes above 50 degs. during the 
dull months, such things as Cypripedium 
insigne and CMdogyne cristata being quite at 
home there. J. Corn him*. 

A seedling Oyprlpedlum.—I am sending along 
with this a bloom ol a hybrid Cypripedium, C. grande L\ 
Hoxalli, grown with several other varieties in a conservator >. 
Daring the severe weather- itol, I vfiotf*; the themmmet« r 
inside registered in the rudfuinga several (levees of fro*i, 
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but they did not seem to suffer in the least The only 
nompoit 1 use is Sphagnum Moss over about 3 inches of 
broken crocks. In io they ^row well and flower profusely. 
1 thought, the above remarks might be of interest to 
some amateur Orchid growers.—It Thomson. 

[The Cypripedium enclosed would be, if the 
parentage were correctly recorded, a most 
interesting addition, C. Boxalli belonging to 
the species inhabiting the old world, Selenipe- 
dium grande being a hybrid derived from the 
intercrossing of two of the species natives of 
tropical America. Such a cross would have 
given us the plant that has been long looked 
for, but when the plants supposed to have been 
derived from such an amalgamation have been 
induced to flower, they have proved, as in 
this instance, to be pure hybrids—1 have no 
doubt, stray seedlings of Cypripedium. The 
flower sent is that of C. Dibdin, raised about 
twenty years ago from the intercrossing of C. 
Boxalli and C. Argus. The remarks in respect 
to frost I should consider as ridiculous as the 
stated parentage of the flower sent.—If. J. C.] 


ROSES 

SOME NEW TEA-SCENTED ROSES 
WORTH GROWING. 

The border line betwixt Teas and Hybrid Teas 
is so very narrow that one is never sure whether 
some good variety has been omitted from a given 
list either accidentally or designedly. Who 
would venture to prove that Kai&erin Augusta 
Victoria is not a Tea-scented Rose? How 
unfair it seems that such a grand variety should 
be debarred from the show-box of Teas. But 
so it is. Happily, this matter only concerns a 
few, because the average grower will not care 
whether a certain kind is described as H.T. or 
T., provided he can grow superb blossoms of 
the same. In these few notes I propose naming 
some recently-introduced Tea-seen ted Roses 
that are of considerable merit, and, as I have per¬ 
sonally proved all the kinds I shall name, I trust 
readers of Gardening may be assisted to make 
a selection either for budding or for the coming 
autumn. Those individuals who possess some 
standard or half standard Briers would do w-ell 
to bud the Teas thereon, as the quality of 
blossom the first year is markedly superior to 
that of those obtained from dwarfs or bushes. 
Perhaps 

Souvenir i>k Pierre Nottino will take pride 
of place as being the best new Tea Rose, 
although I imagine it might be disputed by 
body Roberts or Boadicea. However, there is 
no mistaking the splendid quality of Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting. Just the yellowish Rose we 
wanted, with a vigour far superior to Comtesse 
de Nadaillac. In fact, it is a Rose as much for 
the cottage as the palace; good where little 
care can be bestowed, good also where much 
can be given. The colour is a beautiful apricot- 
yellow, with orange shading. Let any amateur 
who can do so plant this Rose upon a south or 
west wall, not expecting or desiring it to cover 
a large wall space,* but merely to give a supply 
of it* heavy blossoms. 

Lady Roberts is a rich reddish-apricot sport 
of Auna Ollivier. Anyone who grows the last- 
named fine Rose has doubtless observed in 
autumn very highly-coloured buds. This 
quality is now apparently fixed. The habit is 
good, the colour is good, and the bud is good. 

Boadicea has a splendid, deep, large-petalled 
flower of wondrous beauty. After a spell of 
fine sunny weather the intense pink colour is 
very beautiful and fresh, and there is a pretty 
violet shading that gives force to the indi¬ 
viduality of the variety. It is deliciously 
fragrant, a Rose of large size, good shape, with 
high centre and stiff petals, and one that will 
gladden the heart of the exhibitor. 

Madame Antoine Mari made quite a sen¬ 
sation when exhibited last season, perhaps 
more on account of its lovely buds, which are 
of two distinct colours—rose and white. 

Mme. Berkeley I like exceedingly. It is one 
of those large - petalled Roses of the G. 
Nabonnand type. The colour is salmon-white, 
semi double, iho blossoms being borne erect on 
stiff stems. 

Mrs. Edward Mauley shows that the 
hybridisera art is only in its infancy. It is a 
grand Rose, lovely in colour, but it has its 
faults like many another good Rose. The 
bloom is so heavy that the stem is unable to 
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support it, and, of course, the flower droops. 
But this is nothing; for does not the very 
drooping tend to preserve the flower from 
injury? 

Mme. Vermorkl is quite first-rate, of 
wonderful substance and build, likely to prove 
a useful show Rose. Better in every way than 
Jean Ducher, which it much resembles in 
colour, excepting perhaps there is more rose 
shading upon the coppery-yellow. 

Dr. Felix Guyon.— If not a near relation to 
the last, there is a decided resemblance. The 
colour is orange and apricot. 

Mme. Jean Duity. Yellowish-rose, reddish- 
yellow centre, large and full, opening well. A 
foose of much merit, possessing a vigorous 
constitution. 

Georges Schwartz.— One of the best deep 
golden-yellow garden kinds we at present 
possess. The flowers are thin, but it is to its 
wondrous colour this Rose will owe its 
popularity. 

Comtesse Sophy Torby. — Flowers soft 
peach, the outside of petals red, base of petals 
coppery-yellow. Its raiser, M. Nabonnand, is 
apparently well furnished with a fine-coloured 
strain, and he has given us some of our best 
Tea Roses. 

Morning Glow, if only for its rich colour, 
should be grown. It is crimson suffused with 
orange and fawn. 

Peace.—A neatly white sport of G. Nabon¬ 
nand, possessing all the fine qualities of this 
grand Rose. 

Souvenir de Wm. Robinson.— Buds novel 
and distinct, sometimes pink, sometimes 
orange-red, and at times all colours are present 
in one flower. A beautiful addition to the bud 
Roses. 

Chameleon. —Flesh colour, variable, with a 
distinct, heavy crimson blotch at base of petals. 
Doubtless a seedling of Anna Ollivier, a Rose 
it much resembles in growth. 

Mrs. B. R. Cant.— A hardy garden Rose, 
with rosy red flowers, of compact and sym¬ 
metrical shape. Beautiful in autumn. ARos-e 
with the vigour of the old Homer. 

Salmonka, bright crimson, with light salmon 
centre, a particularly pleasing combination. 
Beautiful for massing. 

Mrs. Reynolds Hole is a good addition to 
the red Teas, of which there is now quite a 
number. The flowers are produced on long 
stalks and the variety has fine brown foliage. 

Emma Vercellonf., brilliant coppery red, 
shaded with golden-}ellow. Distinct, and a 
beautiful garden Jtose. Rosa. 


Rose buds not opening- —The endowed bud io 
off my Karl Dufferin. There is plenty of buds, but 
they will not open properly; it was just the same last 
} ear. I bhould be »o ^lad it )ou can tell me what to do 
with it? All the ltoaes were planted in November, 1901, 
they are well watered, and some liquid horbe-manure given 
to them before the buds opened.—A. C. 

[This is partly attributable to tho variety, 
the flowers being so full of petals that they 
cannot properly develop. By reducing the 
flowers on a bunch to one bud, and given 
sunny weather, some blooms may yet be had.] 


FERNS. 

MAIDEN HAIR FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
Where there is any great demand for cut 
fronds of these Ferns, the earlier started plants 
will no doubt have been run upon somewhat 
hard from the time their fronds were fit for 
use. It will do these plants a considerable 
amount of good if they are for a few weeks 
kept quite cool and comparatively dry at tho 
root, only just sufficient water being given 
them to prevent actual suffering. Whilst this 
i9 being done all the shabby fronds may with 
advantage be cut off; in fact, when the plants 
are quite dry at the roots it will not do them 
any harm to cut off all the fronds that have 
been left, although thinning out w’culd be safer 
where the plants are at all over-potted. These 
plants after a few’ weeks’ rest will again start 
into good growth and perfect a crop of most 
useful fronds for the winter season. It will not 
be advisable to repot any plants from such a 
stock now, this would rather tend towards a 
too soft growth—in fact, Maiden-hair Ferns 
are frequently fur too much over-potted w-hen 
this object of a cut supply is the chief and all- 


important point. When sufficient rest has 
been allowed them, the plants should be given 
a fair amount of warmth, but not with too 
much moisture in the atmosphere. A pit, for 
instance, from w’hich a crop of Melons has been 
taken would be a good position. The all- 
important point is to secure a hard growth; 
this is best done by free exposure to light,' 
with a liberal amount of ventilation, and! 
as before advised, not too much moisture! 
When the growth becomes free and plenti¬ 
ful, then it must be seen that the plants do 
not suffer at the roots from want of water. In 
the case of a stock which has not been run 
upon hard and which has been grown on in 
the usual way without early starting into 
growth, the fronds will now’ be well hardened 
and in good condition for cutting. These 
plants will continue to grow for a long time 
to come, thus forming a good succession of 
fronds. As in the ease of others, too much 
shading is a great mistake ; this, combiued 
with a moist atmosphere, produces large pinna*, 
with fronds also that are frequently much too 
large for use, w hilst they never last nearly to 
long as the smaller ones when cut. Plauts 
grow n in this way might, it is true, be con 
sidered to be well developed; but this is not 
what is required from a practical point of 
view’; besides, light-coloured fronds are always 
the most sought after by floral decorators as 
being the most effective. These can only be 
had when the plants are not grown in too 
kind a manner. Another point which is by 
some growers overlooked or not given enough 
consideration is that of the soil ; if too much 
reliance is placed upon peat, there will always 
be a tendency towards vigorous growth. On 
the other hand, by using a light fibrous loam 
or heavier loam that is corrected by the addi¬ 
tion of a little peat, the results will be found 
far more satisfactory. 

I have previously alluded to keeping the 
plants in a fairly light position. This may in 
some cases (it is so in my own case) be some 
what of a difficulty, particularly where the 
majority of the houses are specially devoted to 
fruit culture, the occupants of the roof9 thus 
imparting too much shade. Rather than 
attempt to grow the plants in such positions 
it will be a better plan to keep the stock in 
cold-frames with a light shade upon the glass 
if much exposed. Frames can usually be 
spared at this season of the year ; in some 
instances they are not nearly all to \>e found in 
actual use about now, the lights often being 
for the time stacked aw’ay upon their 
sides. Here, then, those w’ho have a good 
stock of plants may safely place them when so 
situated as not to be able to give thorn a fair 
chance in their houses. If this were done more 
than it is, we should not see so many Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns drawing out a miserable existence 
in places totally uufit for them. Another fine 
place for securing a good enduring growth ia 
upon shelves, where the plants have a free 
circulation of air playing around them. In 
such positions they will, of course, be found to 
dry up quickly, but this should cot be any 
drawback in the least. 

The basket culture of these Ferns should 
be more practised where possible. By this 
modo of culture a good stock of fronds will 
frequently be at hand when the pot plants have 
been hard cut, simply because the basket 
plants are not so accessible at the moment. 
The smaller - growing Maiden - hairs which 
assume a roseate tint will be found to be 
further intensified in colour when grown fairly 
well exposed to the light and air, although 
most of these require rather more w armth than 
the common kind. A. tinctum, A. rubellum, 
and A. Veitchi are three of the best of tbe^e to 
supply occasional fronds in a cut state. Where 
seedlings of any kinds are seen to be springing 
up they should be well cared for, a young 
stock of these being alw’ays useful to supply 
the place of the older and somewhat exhausted 
plants. Wherever it is possible, and practica¬ 
ble also, I would advise the extended culture 
of Maiden hair Ferns planted out. This may 
be done upon bare walls hitherto unsightly by 
merely fixing some wdrework to the face with a 
little soil; margins also to stages may he 
planted with decided advantage. Besides A. 
cuneatum for cutting, note should be taken of 
A. elegans, A. muudulum, A. deflexum, A. 
Williamsi, and A. Bousei. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE FOLIAGED PLANTS. 

Colour is without a doubt a very essential 
element in the garden beautiful, but colour 
alone becomes wearisome to the eyes where 
grace of form is not present to enhance its 
charms by happy contrast. This has of late 
vears been widely recognised, and in all our 
best gardens fine-leaved plants, where these 
are used w’ith discretion, create delightful 
expressions of nobility of form or delicacy of 
contour which act as pleasing foils to the bril¬ 
liant hues of the flowering subjects. In many 
cases, such as in the London parks, other 
public gardens, and spacious pleasauncas sur¬ 
rounding stately mansions, tender plants are 
employed that may only be trusted in the open 
air during the hottest portion of the year, and 
require a winter’s protection in a frost-proof 
glass structure, and a removal from the open 
bed before the advent of the first frost. This 
system naturally eutails considerable expense. 
In the genial climatic conditions of the south¬ 


all Bamboos, fine specimens 20 feet or more in 
hoight making a charming picture at all 
seasons of the year, as they remain greou 
through the winter. P. aurea, though less 
graceful in habit, retains its light green colour¬ 
ing in the winter, and is very effective when 
backed by evergreens. Arundinaria nitida, 
A. Falconeri, and A. nobilis are three very 
beautiful Bamboos, but in the winter the 
foliage of the first-named becomes paler in 
colour, and the two latter lose their leaves 
unless they are grown in exceptionally shel¬ 
tered and warm localities. Yuccas are hardy 
foliage plants of noble form, Y. gloriosa, with 
its upright, sword-shaped leaves, and Y. pen- 
dula, V. filamentosa, and Y. flaccida, with 
foliage of a more or less drooping habit, being 
handsome species. The Acanthus is another 
plant with splendid foliage, its great arching, 
deeply-cut leaves having suggested the Corin¬ 
thian capital. The most decorative species is 
A. iatifolius. The giant Cow Parsnip (Hera- 
cleum) is well adapted for a semi-wild spot, its 
large leaves being handsome in contour, while 
the Globe Artichoke, with its grey-green, 
drooping, deeply-indented foliage, is one 
of the most effective plants we possess 
that owe their charm to beautiful leafage. 
Other fine-foliaged hardy plants comprise 
Molopospermum cicutarium, with Fern¬ 
like leaves, growing to a height of 5 feet; 
the Cotton Thistles (Onopordon), tall 
biennials ; the Compass plant (Silphium 
), w’ith deeply cut, large 
over »i feot in height; 


west, again, possibilities occur of establishing 
permanently in the open ground many hand¬ 
some but tender leaved plants whose culture, 
except under the shelter of a glass roof, would 
be impossible farther north. In Cornwall and 
some portions of south Devon may be seen, 
growing luxuriantly in the open, Tree-Ferns, 
giant leaved Musas, great Cordvlines bearing a 
dozen or more long, branching flower-spikes 
crowded with ivory-white, scented blossoms, 
Fourcroyas, huge Aloes, and colonies of Wood- 
wardia radicans with fronds almost 10 feet in 
length. Bat although the acclimatising of 
these denizens of the sunny south out-of doors 
must ever remain an unfulfilled aspiration w’ith 
those who dwell in the colder districts of our 
islands, a long list is left of fine-leaved plants 
of absolute hardiness capable of dowering their 
gardens with grace of poise or grandeur of 
form. The Bamboos alone provide an infinite 
variety, many of them being the very personi¬ 
fication of elegance, while, if shelter is afforded 
them, they will withstand the effects of severe 
frosts. Arundinaria japonica, more generally 
known as A. Metake, is by far the commonest 
kind, and spreads rapidly, but for beauty it 
cannot com pare with some other species, such as 
rhyltostachys Henonis, perhaps the loveliest of 


shrouded in finely-divided, feathery foliage; and 
the Rhubarbs (Rheum), of which R. Emodi, R. 
palmaturn, and R. nobile are ornamental 
species. Gunneras are the noblest of all foliage 
plants, G. manicata sometimes having leaves 
over 10 feet in diameter. They are, however, 
natives of South America, and are often much 
injured by spring frosts in the colder districts. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hemerocallls aurantlaca major. — Wh»t ia 
the proper treatment of this variety to ensure blooming ? 
I have hid a plant for three yeara, but it haa never 
flowered with me.—D. L. 

Double Primroses —The unusually mild, 
and I may say moist, spring favoured the 
free growth and flowering of the Primrose, and 
I do not remember having such a woalth of 
clean, large flowers as I had this season. 
To get good results the soil must not be over¬ 
light, the position neither too hot nor dry, as 
the Primrose loves partial shade. We have 
only to look at the common hedgerow variety 
to convince us of this. Though the latter 
thrives and flowers abundantly here, I cannot 
say as much for that comparatively new large 
single Primrose, Evelyn Arkwright. It forms 


dense tufts, but does not throw up flowers at 
all freely. In warm soils the Primrose often 
sutlers from red-spider in early summer, and 
where this happens I would advise a mulch of 
cow-manure or partly decayed stable-manure 
to be placed around the plants during April, 
keeping the plants well supplied with root 
waterings during summer. Do not divide 
the plants very often, especially the first under 
notice, unless they show signs of deteriorating, 
when heavily manure and replant on a fresh 
piece of ground as soon n9 they pass out of 
flower.—J. M. B. 

[With the above note we received a very 
beautiful gathering of double Primroses, 
including the double white, double lilac, and 
double red, showing how well they do in the 
mild county of Devon.—Ei».] 

Polyanthuses.— Rather more than a 
twelvemonth since I planted some hundreds of 
plants near the margins of the paths in the 
wild garden, and although the situation did 
not appear an ideal one for Polyanthuses the 
results are satisfactory. They have not only 
flotvered well, but the majority of them have 
developed unusually vigorous flower stalks, 
which were thrown well above the foliage 
and crowned with trusses of fine bold floweis. 
As regards colours, these ranged from the 
palest yellow to the darkest maroon, and 
among them are many fine gold-laced varieties. 
Those were all raised from seed, and although 
planted with not a certain amount of mis- 
^ as to the ultimate result, they have 
success that another batch of 
nearly a thousand plants 
has been recently put out 
in similar positions in the 
pleasure grounds. This 
is a far more natural 
method of growing them 
than iu formal lines in 
beds and borders, as the 
Grass forms a beautiful 
setting for them and the 
flowers do not become 
splashed with soil, as is 
so often the case when 
used for spring bedding. 
When a number of flower¬ 
beds have to be filled, the 
Polyanthus is, of course, 
indispensable, and its use 
under such circumstances 
is then perfectly admis¬ 
sible, but by the above 
method the annual lift¬ 
ing and transplanting to 
make way for summer- 
flowering subjects are 
avoided and a far finer 
display is obtained in con¬ 
sequence of the plants 
remaining undisturbed. 
They will naturally de¬ 
teriorate in time, but 
provision for this cun 
always be made by gather¬ 
ing and sowing seed from 
the be9t types as soon as ripe and setting 
out the plants so raised in the autumn or early 
spring months. At any rate, the venture has 
turned out such a success that 1 do not hesitate 
to advise others who have the means to do so 
to grow them on the same lines.—A. W. 

Dahlias. —So great is the demand that 
hundreds of thousands are purchased and 
planted every vear. The trader sends out 
strong young plants in quite small pots, but 
well rooted. If preferred, to save weight, each 
plant is turned out of its pot, wrapped in 
paper, then packed closely in a box with some 
Moss or other soft material, and so sent to 
customers. So treated cost of carriage is 
trifling, and the plants arrive in good condition. 
The best course then is to pot each one up in 
43’s or 5-inch pots, using good compost with 
which somo sharp sand is mixed. If the 
plants can be kept in a frame rather close for 
a couple of weeks, and be well exposed to air 
the third week, they will have made better 
growth, and will do better generally when 
planted out. Each plant, when put out, 
should have a stout stake fixed firmly into 
the ground just behind it, as then no harm is 
done to the roots. Later the thick fleshy roots 
may sniffer in that way. Tying to the stake 
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should in no case be tight, as the stem9 swell J 
rapidly, but each branch should have some | 
suppoi-t furnished by ties, or otherwise in 
strong wind they may snap off. The plants 
should in all cases have ample room. About 
the middle of .July a top dressing or mulch of 
half long manure may be laid about over the 
soil, covering the roots, and from that time, 
if the weather be dry, a soaking of water mav 
be given once or twice a week, some fresh 
manure being occasionally added.—A. D. 

Cutting otf flower spikes of Eremurus.— 
Could j oil kindl/ whether I should out off the flower 
stems of (a) Kremurua hiinalaicus, (t) Camassia atro- 
cuirulea? Both have flowered very well and seed-podaare 
formed.—J. L. M. ItilYL. 

[ If you have no use for the seeds of either of 
these you may certainly cut off the flowering 
stem at once, to the benefit of the crown or 
tuber below ground. Both are good things to 
have, and a few extra plants would assist you 
in forming masses of these very desirable 
plants. If you wish to obtain a few seeds 
you could remove the upper portion of the 
flower spike, and the remainder when the seed 
was gathered. By sowing the seeds of each 
very thinly in a pan of sandy soil, and dealing 
liberally with the offspring, flowering roots 
would result in about four years.] 

Planting Anemones —1 wish to have next spring 
a good show of about 100 plants of each (1) of Anemone 
apennina in one bed, and (2) of Anemone fuUens in 
another bed. Will you please advise me (1) when 1 should 
buy and plant the bulbs of each? (2) In what kind of Boil 
and situation to plant? (3) Whether after flowering the 
foliage dies down, 80 that Violas or other plants could be 
planted over them to furnish a second show of bloom 
without interfering with the Anemones or injuring them? 
— Viola. 

[If you wish for a display of Anemone apen¬ 
nina next spring, your better plan will be to 
purchase at once, if possible, established plants 
in pots, keeping these without drying until 
required for planting in the early autumn. If 
you wait until autumn it is very likely you may 
get much dried, imported roots that will flower 
very irregularly. This, however, depends 
entirely on the date at which you give your 
order. Failing the above, you should place 
your order at once with instructions to bo sup¬ 
plied with roots of first size, and these to bo 
sent immediately on arrival. This Anemone 
may bo planted as early as you can get it, 
placing the roots 4 inches deep in the soil, and 
surrounding them with sand. Anemone fulgens 
may be procured at same time, but do not plant 
it before the end of November, or in the first 
week of December. Starting very quickly into 
leaf from imported roots, the foliage frequently 

f ets injured and the flowering weakened. 

lant in the same way as above. This kind is 
)>est if lifted each year to rest, and when the 
foliage dies or turns yellow it may be dug up at 
once. In this way any crop you like may suc¬ 
ceed it. In the former instance you may plant 
tuberous Begonias quite well above tho 
Anemones, and in this way obtain a good 
flowering till the arrival of frosts.] 

Tufted Pansies and the recent 
heavy rainfall. —Most of the occupants of 
flower borders are anything but pleasing just 
now. The Tufted Pansies (Violas) are excep¬ 
tions. Many of the blossoms are slightly splashed 
with dirt, and as tho spent blossoms have not 
been removed for a few days the collection as 
a whole does not look quite so well as usual. 
All throughout the wet days the Tufted 
Pansies were almost the only welcome piece of 
colour in the garden. The flowers stood out 
well all through the deluge, and this morning 
(Juno 16th), the display has been distinctly 
pleasing. Looking at the plants, it seems 
difficult to appreciate the fact that the past 
four or five days have been so trying to flower¬ 
ing plants generally.—D. B. C. 

Perennial for permanent position 
(Viola). —Unfortunately, you give no season 
at which you would prefer tho plant to flower 
and as there is a wide gap between the Pinks 
and Hoses, we take it the season is not 
material. In any case, however, by your 
having the two shades in the Roses, any pink 
or red flowers are barred, and wo think you 
will get what you wish in either lavender, blue, 
or perhaps a good white flower. Wo suggest 
some in these colours with height and probable 
time of flowering: White Perennial Pea, 
J feet to 4 feet, July, August; several of the 
white Marguerites, 3 feet, July, August, and 
further; Daltonia eandicans, white, J feet, 
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July, August; Campanula persicifolia alba 
grandiflora, 3 feet, June, July ; Lilium candi- 
dum, 4 feet, July ; Iris pallida, 2^ feet to 3 feet, 
when in flower, lavender-mauve ; I. p. dalma- 
tica, dark lavender-blue, IU feet, both in June ; 
Iris aurea, a rich golden, 3 feet, July ; Iris 
Mme. Chereau, white with violet pencilling on 
margins of petals, 3 feet, June ; Aster 
Amellus, 2 J . feet, August, September, bushy, 
largo violet-blue flowors, very free and profuse 
flowering; Aster aoris, narrow petals, pro¬ 
ducing a great mass of flowers, August, Sep¬ 
tember, 2.V feet; Astor cordifolius elegans, 
elegant sprays of soft lilac and myriads of 
small flowers in September and October; 
Aquilegia chrysantha, yellow, June, July, 
3 feet: Anemone japonica alba, snow white, 
3£ feet, a grand late summer plant, requires a 
little time to establish ; Echinops ruthenicus, 
blue Globe Thistle, 3.^ feet, August, etc. ; 
Eryngium amethystinum, very fine, July to 
September, 3 feet. 

Sweet Peas.—A beautiful gathering of 
these, the colours varying through the many 
shades now to be had, from the purast white to 
the richest purple, comes to us from Miss 
Spurway’s garden at Mount Wear, Countess 
YVear, Devon. Of late years many very beau¬ 
tiful varieties, that give considerable range of 
colour, and that have lost none of the good 
qualities, the sweet fragrance, and freedom of 
the old kinds, have been introduced. The 
Sweet Pea is not rightly grown, as a rule; it 
is not used in the best possible way. A few 
bold clumps are very pretty, but we want 
something more from such climbers. We lately 
saw quite a bank of them—a screen, shutting 
out an objectionable feature in the garden, and 
the plants fulfilled the object in view. They 
grow easily from seed, and bloom freely and 
continuously if not allowed to form seed. 
Masses of them tumbling over twiggy sticks in 
the border, or running over a hedge, are very 
pretty, especially when a good selection of 
varieties is made : and all know the beauty of 
the tenderly-coloured, fragrant flowers when 
arranged in a bowl or vase in the house. 

Rainfall for June in North London. 
—The rainfall at Highgate, London, N., during 
June last was exceptionally heavy, and, as far 
as can be ascertained, far heavier than has been 
the case for a great many years. The Highgate 
I)ep<‘»b of the Hornsey urban District Council 
carefully register each day, the rainfall, if any, 
two different methods of measurement being 
observed. The record is taken each morning 
at nine o’clock, and during the month which 
has just closed rain fell on ten days out of the 
thirty days. The minimum rainfall on any one 
day was 04, and the maximum rainfall for a 
similar period was 1 87 inches. The total rain¬ 
fall for the month was 6 29 inches, a figure 
almost unprecedented for June. It is interest¬ 
ing to make comparisons with the rainfall 
during June from 1893 to 1903, as follows :— 
June, 1893, 039 inches; 1890, P78; 1897, 
2 00; *1898, 1 21; 1899; 218; 1900, 228; 
1901, 1 18; 1902, 3 53; 1903,6 29. YY 7 e thought 
last year’s record a remarkable one, but this 
year the record for June shows 2 76 inches over 
last year. 

Alpine Auriculas.— I have for some years 
raised my own Auriculas, and they have been 
greatly admired. The colours vary now from 
pale yellow to deep purple and maroon, with 
several varieties of markings and tints between 
these two extremes. It has been suggested to 
me that some might be worth naming. I send 
herewith some specimens, not at all the very 
best.— James Hoi.royde, Staple ford Yimraye , 
Nott*. 

[They are beautiful. \\”e should advise you 
to select the best of the simple-coloured kinds 
and increase them, omitting washy and striped 
kinds and bad colours, keeping away from the 
florists’ ideal and aiming for a race of hardy, 
vigorous kinds, with pure colour which would 
give definite and good effects in the flower 
garden.— Ed] 

Forced bulbs and waat to do with 
them. —As I force a rathir large quantity of 
bulbs for winter and spring display, it follows 
that as thoy pass out of flower something must 
needs be done with them. To throw them 
away I regard as a great waste, os, after a 
season's rest, they yield a fine lot of bloom if 
I planted out in borders at tho edges of shrub¬ 


beries and similar spots. Last year I allowed 
these forced bulbs to remain in the pots and 
boxes in which they were forced until well 
ripened, and they were ultimately planted in 
the autumn in various spots in the pleasure 
grounds. This plan answers well, but the pots 
and boxes take up a good deal of space, and 
labour also, in affording the plants water so 
long as they require it, and that at the 
busiest time of tho year. As a result I resolved 
to seo how planting, as soon as the bulbs have 
ceased to flower, will answer, and have accord- 
ingly put the resolution into effect during the 
past few weeks by setting out all the Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips on hand into their per¬ 
manent positions, and it will be most interest¬ 
ing to watch results.—A. W. 

Dwarf Tropeeolums for dry posi 
tions. —In many gardens there are frequently 
spots where the soil is dry or poor, and the 
question arises what to grow. Few things are 
more effective in summer than these, and they 
bloom freely. Often complaints are made a9 
to their non-ttowering or being hidden by their 
leafage. This arises from being grown either 
in shady positions or from the soil being too 
rich. Under these conditions the foliage pre¬ 
dominates, hiding the blooms. YVhen grown 
in sunny places and on soil that is not rich 
they produce a glorious mass of colour for 
many weeks, and seem to defy the hot weather. 
I sow them amongst the early-blooming Daffo¬ 
dils, making a hole between the bulbs and 
dropping in a seed. About the end of May, by 
the time the plants begin to grow, the leaves 
from the Daffodils are ripening off. Here they 
are lovely, do the bulbs no harm, and give 
colour in late summer. The soil being hard 
and solid, the leafage is but little, and the 
blooms rise out of it. There are a number of 
kinds all more or less good, but I always grow 
Empress of India and Tom Thumb. — J. 
Crook. 

Garden edgings.—I quite agree with 
“ S. YV. F.,” in your issue of the 2nd inst, 
that a stone edgiog with low-growing subjects 
rambling over it looks nice. Of course, an 
edging of Arabis, Alyssum, Aubrietia, and 
low-growing Saxifrages, etc., may present a 
line of colour, and may break up hard lines at 
the border edge. I do not think much of Ivy 
as an edging. I am of opinion that a Grass 
edging is superior to either of them. In the 
garden of which I have charge, the edgings are 
all of Grass about 1 foot wide, so that the 
machine just takes them. The things are 
planted to allow them to grow just about up to 
the Grass, but not to “lop” over. An edging 
of this sort is the best when it is a question of 
slugs. There is no lifting up of a mass of 
foliage, etc., or searching in the rough cracks of 
the stones—and the green strip of turf is very 
refreshing to the eye, in spite of its formal 
look.— Ignacio. 

Tufted Pansies—what to do with 
recently planted specimens. The late¬ 
ness of the present season has caused many to 
wonder whether their spring-planted Tufted 
Pansies are, after all, likely to do much. The 
plants certainly are not looking so well as 
usual, and some beginners may begin to won¬ 
der whether these plants are equal to what 
has been said of them. Tho roots are most 
probably making headway, even if the plants 
above ground are puny and unsatisfactory in 
appearance. The recent rains will have done 
much good and, with a period of warm weather, 
advance will very soon have to be chronicled. 
Encouragement to healthy root action may l>e 
iven, however, by the free use of the hoe 
etween the plants. There is no better means 
of assisting growth than by keeping the soil 
loose and mulching around the crown of the 
lant with some nicely rotted manure which 
as been passed through a coarse sieve. Iu a 
comparatively short time the plants should 
develop into pretty, freely-flowered tufts.— 
D. B. C. 

Tufted Pansies on dry borders - 

Very frequently those who are fond of Tufted 
Pansies can only give them a position subject 
to much sunshine, and where the soil soon 
becomes dry. As a consequence, in a period of 
drought they quickly collapse and die off. To 
guard against this, those w’no have dry borders 
to deal with need not give up the idea of 
growing these plants. Provided they mulch 
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round the roots with well-rotted manure, they 
will find that this keeps the roots cool and 
moist, and materially helps to prolong the 
blooming season. I have grown Tufted Pan- j 
sies in beds where a few days of hot sunshine 
have completely dried the ground up, and had 
it not been for a good mulching of rotted 
manure or leaf-mould, I should have had no 
flowers. — 1 Townsm a n . 


MR. LEEDS’ STAR NARCISSUS. 

After Dean Herbert had demonstrated that 
many of the so-called spocies of Narcissi, such 
as N. incomparabilis, N. odorus, N. gracilis, 
N. tenuior, N. Alacleai, etc., were really wild 


efficiency as a parent, either by pollen or seed, j 
The main point of interest, however, is to 
observe that these two white-flowered kinds 
have exerted a great influence on our modern 
creations, seeing that while N. montanus, 
proved the foundation of all the pure or totally 
White StarNarcissi, N. moschatus by the same 
token became the starting point or bed rock of 
all the white Daffodils. In the latter connec- j 
tion some of us believe to-day that the white 
Irish Daffodil “Colleen Bawn ” is simply N. 
moschatus, as enlarged or improved by culti¬ 
vation or from seed in the genial Irish soil and 
climate. Be this as it may, however, 

Leeds’ White Star Narcissus w r as one of 
his most remarkable and far reaching 


Duchess of Westminster, Katherine Spurell, 
Beatrice, M. M. de Graaff, Minnie Hume, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Barton, which Miss Currey, of 
Lismore, grows and shows so well year after 
year. N. amabilis, Duchess of Brabant, Fanny 
Mason, Gem, Grand Duchess, Modesty, and 
Princess of Wales are others beautiful in their 
variety and useful in their time of flowering. 
The typical N. Leedsi is a slight improvement 
only on N. montanus, and a comparison shows 
its origin pretty clearly. Amongst tho newer 
kinds in commerce are the following: Bridal 
Veil, white perianth and long, soft, creamy 
cup or chalice, priced at 7s. Gd. per bulb. Enid 
is a robust and stately Leedsi, with a broad, 
ivory-white perianth and a cup opening cream 



Narcissus Leedsi var. Mrs. Langtry. 



)r natural hybrids, and, further, that nearly 
the so-called species of Narcissi would 
')i>ridise or cross-fertili.se with each other, it 
*mained for the late Mr. Backhouse, of St. 
John's, Wolsingham, Durham, and the late Mr. 

of Longford Bridge, Manchester, to 
)pcn the l«all by showing the practical applica- 
Jon or Herbert’s suggestions. To Mr. Leeds, 
specially, belongs the credit of having 
»nginated the Leedsi, or White Star-flowered 
Narcissi, probably as the result of having used 
be wild N. montanus of the Pyrenees as one 
“ l hc parents. N. montanus and N. moschatus 
ire both Pyrenean wildings, but the latter was 
*ot introduced to British gardens until modern 
hues, and neither Leeds nor Backhouse appear 
0 have lad the opportunity of testing its 


of all his gains, and although much improved 
forms have been obtained by subsequent 
raisers, and especially by Mr. Eugleheurt, still, 
Leeds’ name will long be kept in our remem¬ 
brance, marked as it is for all time by a 
graceful and elegant white flower instead of by 
the traditional white stone. The variety illus¬ 
trated—viz., N. Leedsi “Mrs. Langtry”—is a 
dainty form, and, like all the flowers of its 
section, reminds one of what were called “hot¬ 
house flowers ” at a time when hardy flowers 
were not grown and appreciated as they are 
to-day. It is a shapely star, with a chalice 
elegantly frilled at the margin, as shown in 
our illustration. This is now a cheap variety, 
costing about 2d. a bulb, or 15s. to 18s. per 100. 
Good companions for it in the same section are 
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colour, shading off to nearly white, but its 
present price is .‘1 guineas a bulb. Maggie May 
is another exquisite and shapely flower with 
shapely white perianth and a largo frilled pale 
citron cup, its present price being G guineas 
per bulb. Mountain Maid is pretty and grace¬ 
ful at 5s. Gd. per bulb, so also Phyllis, with a 
long fringed citron cup, at same price. The 
Sisterhood has two to three flowers on a scape, 
white perianth, with a pale primrose cup ; its 
bulbs are priced at 7s. Gd. each bulb. White 
Lady, shapely w hite, with a citron cup elegantly 
frilled and fluted, is cheap at 15s., but the 
finest of all is “ White Queen,” in size and 
shape rosembling Sir Watkin, a large and 
faultless flower of great refinement of form and 
colouring, and, wlmt is more, a vigorous 
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constitution or habit of growth. The perianth 
segments are broadly imbricate, pure white, 
aud its great chalice is of the softest citron, 
shading to white with age, its margin being 
very elegantly frilled. There is nothing 
against this noble variety except its price, 
which is at present fifteen to sixteen guineas 
per bulb. Even so, the value placed on such a 
chaste, exquisite flower, which can be grown 
in the open-air, is a mere trifle compared with 
the hundreds, and even thousands, of guineas 
offered or given for spotted varieties of “The 

Queen’s Orchid ’-6dontoglo s suin crispum. , k ";™ he '-„e n ' an dW«'k.ftv.t toy, but it ha, no effeot 
In an}’ case, the chaste and pure white iorrns | in preventin;f the maggot). Oan you tell me what to do as 
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seedsmen sell for the purpose. There are 
various kinds of sulphur dusters, but a good 
thing may be made by putting some in a muslin 
bag, and as the bag is shaken the sulphur 
flies out in a fine dust on to the leaves where 
the mildew is. It will kill the parasite when¬ 
ever it touches. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly. -My Chrysanthemum i 
this year are again attacked very badly by the leaf-mining 
maggot. Everyday I pick a quantity of leaves off, till now 
soon the plants will be leafless. I have syringed them 
with a strong solution of Quassia chipe, also a solution of 
Tobacco leaves in water and soot-water (it certainly 


of the N. Leedsi and the N. triandrus hybrids 
so far represent for us the highest point of 
refined beauty in Narcissi, and we have no 
desire to see liver-coloured or purple spots on 
them. As before indicated, no exotic or hot¬ 
house flowers are more refined or beautiful than 
are the Narcissi dedicated by Mr. Peter Barr 
to the memory of the late Mr. Leeds, of 
Manchester. ‘ F. W. Bukbidge. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 

(Reply to “F. R.”) 

Of all the insect pests that trouble the Grape 
cultivator, none are so difficult to get rid of, or 
do so much damage to tho present and future 
crops, as red spider. Tho first indication of 
the presence of red spider on the Vines occurs 
on the leaves nearest to the main stem on any 
part of the Vino ; sometimes it is over the hot- 
water-pipes, and at others at the extreme point 
of growth. In the former instance the cause is 
very often attributable to the persistent dry ness 
of the atmosphere above the pipes, caused by 
overheating them, and a lack of moisture in 
that particular spot, both on the sui face soil 
aud about the hot-water-pipes A warm, dry 
air is a sure precursor of rod spider. When the 
Vines are attacked the cause may very often 
be traced to the presence of already infested 
plants being placed in too close proximity to 
the N ines, such as Strawberries or French 
Beans, or indeed, almost any other plant that 
is subject to attacks of this insect. A shelf in 
the vinery is a favourite site for such subjects 
os those named, and one very often seized upon 
by those with but a limited space at command, 
hut with much risk to the Vines themselves. 
Upon a close examination of the leaves the 
presence of the spider will not long rotnain 
in doubt, and if steps are not taken to 
promptly remove the evil, the difficulty 
will increase almost daily. If the spider 
attacks tho Vines before the berries • com¬ 
mence to colour, and is not checked 

at once, it is impossible for the Vines to finish 
the crop of fruit in a satisfactory manner. 

There are several ways of checking the 
spread of the spider, such as making the hot 
water pipes as hot as possible, and then cover 
ing them with sulphur and water, made into a 
thick paint. Some growers sponge tho affected 
leaves with soapy water or Tobacco juice, but 
this remedy is generally only partly successful, 
and there is a risk of disfiguring the berries in 
the operation, which of course would spoil 
them for exhibition. A very good remedy, 
where the bunches are not required for exhibi 
t.ion, is to thoroughly syringe the Vines every 
night with clear water. The nest of all remedies 
is dusting the parts allected with sulphur, 
which, if carefully done, not only checks hut 
exterminates the pest entirely. Upon the first 
sign of the presence of the spider on the under¬ 
side of the leaves, place some sulphur, that 
of a brown colour is best, in an ordinary 
distributor, hold the affected leaves in the 
left hand and with a few sharp puffs from 
the distributor cover the leaves with the 
sulphur. Should a little sulphur lodge on the 
berries a few sharp breaths will dislodge that 
without injury to the berries. Of course, 
great care is necessary in handling the leaves 
among the bunches, but with care there is 
really no trouble in this. Sulphur dissolved in 
water and applied with a brush to hot water 
pipes will destroy mildew, but the pipes must 
be made so hot that the fumes will be 9trougly 
felt in the house; it will in this condition 
destroy red spider on the leaves as well. As 
your house is unheated the sulphur mu9t be 
puffed upon the leaves with an appliance the 


preventing the maggot)- 
last resource I am now getting them Into their final 
pots. —CA RRN a R\ ON. . , 

[We fear you can do nothing but pick ofl 
the infested leaves, as syringing with insecti¬ 
cides is of little use, as such would not reach 
the grubs, but they would probably prevent 
the flies from laying; their eggs on the leaves 
they could be applied at the right time.] 
Honeydew — I shall be obliged if you will inform 
me what the sticky substance is on the enclosed Rose 
leaves and its cure? The beds are in a partially filled-up 
quarrr, sod light, to which have been added clay and 
manure. The position is well sheltered, with a large 
Silver Uoriar to the south, giving shade during the hottest 
part of the day. Locality, 8.W. Lancashire. We have 
only had •77 of rain since the 17th May, all of which fell 
on the 14th and 15ih instant. The Rose* have had three 
or four good soaking* of tap water.— Quarry. 

[The sticky substance on your Rise-leaves is 
honev dew,' a sweet substance secreted by 
green fly or aphide" of some kind. The*e 
n 9 ects usually feed on the undersides of the 
loaves, and the “honey-dew ‘ falls on to the 
upper sides of the leaves below. Your Roses 
are either attacked by these insects, or else 
some tree or shrub which may overhang them 
l-G. S. S.] 

Broad Bean rust.— I am sending you some Means. 

. ou will >ee there is a fungus growth on them. Last year 
it was so bad that the Means all withered down to the 
ground. As vet it i* only beginning. Will you kindly 
tell me what it te, and how I am to prevent it?— Ailkkn 
Walsh. 

[Your Beans are attacked by the Broad Bean 
rust (Uromyces f+ba*) As soon a9 the Beans 
are gathered, pull up the entire crop and burn 
them, and so prevent certain spores from being 
developed, which will affect next year s plants. 
If, next year, you see any signs of this pest, 
immediately spray the plants with sulphide of 
potassium, 1 oz. dissolved iu 24 gallons of 
water.—G. S. S.] 

Pear leaves blackened.—I enclose some Pear 
shoots with leaves blackened. The trees were sufferiu* 
from black spot, and were spraved with Hjrdeaux-mix¬ 
ture a few days ago, hut are now looking much worse 
than before spraying. Is all the black due to fungus, nr 
is it partly due to the Bordeaux-mixture ? — R. B. 
Rookrs. 

[The Bordeaux-mixture that you used was 
evidently too strong ; next time use a weaker 
one. A great deal depends on the condition of 
the foliage at the time of spraying. Probably 
the leaves were not in very good condition 
owing to the season when you used the mix 
ture.—G. S. S ] 

Fungus In Gra 9 S.—In one or two places in the park 
here the Grass has died down for lengths of 40 feet or 
50 feet and a width of 1 foot to IS inches, killing in the 
track vnung Firs planted two years ago, and which are 
about 2 feet in height. The (Iras* and tree* all round are 
quite healthy. It cannot have been caused by rabbit*, as 
the enclosure where the young Firs are is wired round. 
On digging up a sod the ground seems to be impregnated 
with a white fungus. I am sending a sod for your inspec¬ 
tion. Perhaps von can tell me the cause, and if there is 
any remedy ?—T. O. McKk.X7.ie. 

[The white fungus at the roots of your Grass 
is the spawn of one of the Toad stools (Maras- 
mius oreades), a root parasite on Grass and 
other plants. Soak the ground thoroughly with 
2 lb. of sulphate of iron dissolved in lo gallons 
of water. This will kill the spawn, but will 
not injure the Grass or other plants Give two 
applications with the interval of a month. The 
Grass should be slightly loosened with a fork to 
make sure the mixture reaches the roots 
properly.—G. S. S ] 

Red-spider on Peaches. -Can you oblige me with 
any reason for the dry and sickly appearance of an Early 
Gross Mignonne Peach-tree, the lea\e* of which I beg to 
enclose ? It is one of six trees in a cool glasshouse, fruit¬ 
ing abundantly, but the fru ta faU before maturity. The 
other trees are healthy and are all in their fourth season. 
The house faces south, and the soil is light.—C osiikkn. 


chief cause of the attack. You ought to 
syriugo the troe at once with 1 lb. of flowers of 
9 ulphur and 2 lb. of fresh lime, boiled, in 
4 gallons of water, then add 1 .Nlb. of soft-soap, 
and, before using, 3 more gallons of soft 
water. Syringe well with this, loosen up at 
the same time the border, and give a thorough 
soaking of water. If you are not careful the 
pest will soon spread all over the house, ruin¬ 
ing the present crop and injuring the trees. 
See also reply to “ Montree,” in our issue for 
July 4, p. 226.] 

The Asparagus beetle.— Can you kindly tell mt 
the best wash to use to destroy Asparagus beetles V They 
have infested my Asparacus beds for three or four years, 
and each year I hand pick and destroy all I can, but I 
cannot get rid of them. I should also like to know when 
to apply the remedy ?— Sousa. 

[Spray the foliage as soon as you have finished 
cutting w ith 1 oz. of Paris-green and 2 oz. of 
lime, mixed in 1.1 gallons of water. As the 
Paris-green is very heavy, keep the mixture 
thoroughly well stirred. Or dissolve 1 quart of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water; while 
still hot add 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and churn 
the mixture with a syringe for ten minutes, 
then add 10 gallons of water. When the 
Asparagus is being cut a sharp look-out should 
be kept for the beetles, wdiich then begin to 
make their appearance. They are about 
( inch long, very glossy, with bluish-black 
head with reddish eyes The wing-case3 are 
yellowish, with a bluish stripe down the 
middle of the hack, and three dark spot* 
on each. The beetles, when the plants have 
grown to some size, may be shaken into an 
open umbrella.] 

—— Are the enclosed Asparagus beetles 1 If not, are 
they harmful ? I got them off an Asparagus bed. and, a* 
a matter of precaution, an killing all I can find.— 
UlHISTIIORl'K. 

[Yes. They are Asparagus beetles. They 
fall to the grouud at the slightest alarm, and 
many may be caught by shaking the stems 
over an open umbrella. As soon as cutting is 
finished for the season you should spray the 
plants with Paris green, paraftia emulsion, or 
any of the insecticides containing soft-soap. 
You will find an article dealing with it in our 
issue of September 27, 19f>2, p. 402, also reply 
above. ] 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 
Although one of these interesting motor 
machines has for some time been io use 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, where it has been 
seen and commented upon by thousands of 
persons, yet is there in these machines an un 
doubted element of novelty, as so far the motor 
principle has been applied do large oues only. 
The Kew machine weighs some lf> cwt., ha* 
knives that cover a width of 4*2 inches, and i* 
made by Ransomes and Sims, of Ipswich. 
A similar machine is employed on the sports 
ground of the garden cicy of Bourn villa, Bir¬ 
mingham. The driver is elevated on a seat 
fixed at the back of the machine, and from 
that position seems to control all its motions 
with singular facility. It is made to travel at 
fully three times the speed a horse-drawu 
machine does, and performs capital work, the 
discharging of the contents of the Grass-box 
being quite under the driver s control. When 
makers can give a machine of 10 cwt., driving 
knives 3 feet wide, and far cheaper in price, it 
is very probable that these comparatively quiet 
working, rapid mowing machines, will quite 
supersede those drawn by horses. The pro 
pelling power is furnished by petrol, which i> 
held in a c\finder, and a larger one contain* 
water to generate steam. It is computed that 
the machine travels at the rate of six miles per 
hour, and cutting in that time an acre of lawn. 
Because of the weight of the machine it is also 
a heavy roller. Naturally, it is desirable that 
a motor machine of this description should be 
controlled by au intelligent man, who has 
some knowledge of its construction. Not the 
best are perfect, but no doubt a year’s working 
has given to makers many hiuts and wide 
experience. If the original cost be consider 
able, yet the machines represent great saving 
in manual as well as in horse labour. A. D. 


[Your Peaches are eaten up with red spider, 
this causing the “ dry and sickly appearance/' 
You have been keeping the house far too dry— 
that is, you have not been syringing the trees 
daily until the fruit9 began to ripen. The 
trees are also dry at the roots, this being a 


1ST As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardbning ” from the very beginning here 
come from its readers, we offer each tceek a copy of tie 
latest edition of either “ Stovb axd Oulsrodu Plants, “ 
or “Thb English Flowbr Gardrn,” to the sender of tie 
most useful or interesting letter or short article yuUisked 
in the current weeK* issue, which will be marked thus V 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

BABIANA PLICATA. 

This bulbous-rooted plant is of very easy culti¬ 
vation. I give the bulbs the same treatment 


Hnbiana plicato. 


as Freesias, and very little heat is required 
during the winter to get good results. The 
bolbs should be potted up in August or Sep¬ 
tember, to the number of six or eight in a 
3 inch pot, using a light rich soil containing a 
liberal allowance of sand. Very little water is 
required till the bulbs start well into growth. 
During the winter a light position in a cool- 
house or frame will suit them admirably, and a 
weekly application of weak manure-water 
is of great benefit. This should be con¬ 
tinued till growth is finished. 

After flowering the plants should be 
well supplied with water till the foliage 
shows signs of decay, when water should 
he gradually withheld till the tops die 
down, when the pots may be put aside 
till the time for repotting comes round. 

If a succession is required a few may be 
placed in a warmer house. 

Ciias. Jones. 

CARNATION BALDWIN. 

This is a fine variety of the M&lmaison 
type. The blooms are of large size, of 
tine form when well-grown, and of a 
lieautiful shade of pink. The habit of 
the plant is fairly robust. It makes 
plenty of Grass and the flower possesses 
the advantage of a non-splitting calyx. 

It deserves a place in any collection, as 
it is a good doer, and a stock can soon 
be worked up. Ciias. Jones. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis lndlvisa lobata.—I got a Ole- 
ni.uB indivisa lobata early in the year ; it h»s 
*rown very tall, but no sign of flowering. I fehoukl 
><e irraielul for advice a* to treatment through 
-mm&er. It is still in greenhouse in a pot. Should 
it he planted out or plunged, and ought it to have 
lime or mortar rubble ?— Casa. 

[Clematis indivisa bloom9 naturally in 
March, therefore if jour plunt was not 
showing flower when you obtained it, you 
could not expect any blossoms this season. 

It needs no lime or mortar-rubble, but 
does well in a mixture of two parts goed 
fibrous loam to one part leaf-mould ai.d 
manure, with a little sand, the whole 
being thoroughly mixed together. You 
may plant it out or keep it in a pot, 
whichever you prefer, but the shoots 
should bo trained to the roof of the 
greenhouse, if possible, where they are 
but little, if at all, sliaded, as in this way 
the wood is well ripened and the future dis¬ 
play of bloom ensured. Frequent syringing 
w very’ beneficial to it during the summer 
months, at which season it needs to be freely 


watered, but, of course, lass will be re¬ 
quired in the winter, though at no time must 
I it be allowed to get dry. Aphides or green-fly 
sometimes attack the young growing shoots, 
but they can be destroyed by vaporising. 
Red-spider can be kept in check by the 
syringe, while the foliage is (particu¬ 
larly in winter), sometimes attacked by 
mildew, to cure which the leaves may be 
dusted with flowers of sulphur. A 
minimum winter temperature of 45degs. 
is needed for this Clematis. If you de¬ 
cide to keep your plant in a pot and it 
needs a larger one, now is a good time 
to repot it. 1 

Amaryllis ( IT. Thomm ).—The en¬ 
closed bulb is one of the garden varie¬ 
ties of Hippeastrum, or Amaryllis, as 
the> r are far more generally' called. 
Though the roots are few, the bulb 
itself, and also the leaves, are in good 
condition. In giving a few geueral 
directions as to their culture we will 
begin with the present time. Presuming 
yourbulbsareestablished in pots 3 inches 
in diameter, or perhaps a little smaller, 
they may be kept in a sunny part of the 
greenhouse, or, if too shabby for that 
structure, they can be placed in a cold- 
frame, so situated that they have the 
full benefit of the sun’s rays. The 
lights may be pushed down about 
6 inches during sunny days, but shut 
up in time to catch a few last rays of 
sunshine. They will need to be kept 
watered, as the plants are now making 
their growth, and storing up their sup¬ 
ply for next season. Towards the end 
I of the summer, or in early autumn, tho 
leaves will begin to turn yellow, die off, and 
the bulbs go to rest. When this is the case, 
very little water should be given, and the 
plants may then be removed to a light shelf 
in the greenhouse, where they will pass the 
winter, being kept quite dry. The tem¬ 
perature should at no time during the winter 
go below 43 degs. By February they may be 


two parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould, 
well decayed manure, and sand. After potting 
keep them somewhat close and warm for a 
little time, which will bring us around to the 
present season. 

Hydrangeas, treatment of.—I have some Hy¬ 
drangeas whfch will not bloom this year and have got verv 
lanky. They ar* two or three years old, I believe, and 
are kept in a greenhouse heated in winter. Last year they 
bloomed moderately, and I want to know if they Bhould 
be cut into shape or left as they are. and how to insure 
their blooming next year V-Losgurvillk. 

[First of all cut out entirely any weak shoots 
from j’our Hydrangeas, then prune back the 
others to good eyes, taking care that the plants 
are left in a symmetrical shape. An occasional 
syringing will help the production of young 
shoots. During the latter part of the summer 
they will bo all the better if stood in a sunny 
spot out-of-doors. This thorough ripening of 
the wood towards the end of the season has a 
good deal to do with their flowering the 
following year.] 

Plants for greenhouse in winter.—I have 
juat purchased a 20-feet by lo-feet greenhouse, heated 
with not-water pipes, and would be grateful by your let¬ 
ting me know what plants to stock it with, so as to have 
some bloom during the winter months ; also for the name 
of a good book on the management of a greenhouse ?—H. 
Sherlock Smith. 

[You have a great choice of plants, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilium Harrisi, Narcissi, 
Freesias, and other bulbs, all of which should 
be bought and potted as soon as they come to 
hand. Hardy shrubs, such as Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Azaleas, may also be forced. Spiraas, too, 
may be grown. You should sow at once some 
Primulas and Cinerarias, which will come in 
very useful next spring. Lily of the Valley, 
too, may also be included. A good book for 
you would be Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening,” 
from this office, price 6s. fid. ] 

Tree-Oar nations.—I have Tree-Carnations in 
4£-inch pota. Theae were pinched some time ago, and 
have made from four to six shoots, 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length. Should I pinch again V I want them to flower 
next year about March or ApriL Is it too late to pinch 
now? Names are Winter Cheer. Mrs. Lawson, l'ride of 
the Market.— Old Si mscribkr. 

[As you do not wish for flowers before spring 
you should pot the plants at once, according to 


Mulmaison Carnation Baldwin. From a photograph by Chas. Jones, Ote Hall Cardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


kept somewhat warmer, and given a little 
water, when the leaves and flower-spikes will 
push up. When this takes place more water 
must be given. Alter flowering the bulbs may 
be repotted, if necessary, using a mixture of 


the instructions given in the article dealing 
with the subject and to which you refer. As 
the plants have been stopped, and apparently 
have made good progress, you must grow them 
on and make the final stopping at the end of 
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July or not later than the first week in August. 
You may take the latter date as the latest time 
for general safety, and in the hope of a warm 
period to recoup the cold, wet time. You 
could, with such plants, and by potting all into 
large G-inch pots, obtain an autumn flowering, 
thon, by shifting your plants into one size 
larger, or two sizes for Mrs. Lawson, obtain 
flowers again in May. This, indeed, is the 
routine way, and for securing all the bloom 
possible. Mrs. Lawson is a strong grower, and 
will have stems 3.^ feet high, with six flowers 
each. The plant is wonderfully vigorous, and 
requires treatment accordingly. If you cannot 
shift to a larger pot, a liberal top-dressing with 
bone-meal may be given in winter.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mildew on Chrysanthemums.— 

Mildew in the ordinary way attacks the upper 
surface of the leaves of Chrysanthemums, but 
under favourable circumstances for its propa¬ 
gation the underneath parts of the leaves are 
in an equally bad plight. As this pest quickly 
spreads over the greater part of the foliage of 
one plant in a few days if not arrested, amateurs 
should closely inspect their plants to see if they 
are at all affected, and, if so, lose no time in 
dealing with the mildew. Place 2 lb. of 
sulphur and 2 lb. of lime, which has not been 
slaked, in 10 quarts of water, and boil for 
twenty minutes. For syringing the plants use 
2 wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons of 
clean cold water. If a slight discoloration of 
the leaves follows from the sediment of the 
mixture it will not be injurious, and will wash 
off in time by the aid of rain and the syringe. 

Chrysanthemums—plants recently 
potted finally.— The present season reminds 
me very much of what was experienced by 
Chrysanthemum growers about ten years ago. 
At that time the final potting of exhibition 
plants was proceeded with with all speed, and 
just as the work was finished a long spell of 
exceptionally wet weather set in. In my 
neighbourhood the loam, which, as everybody 
knows, is the chief ingredient in the compost 
for final potting, is heavy, and the proof of 
this fact was soon forthcoming. The rain was 
so heavy and continuous that the water settled 
in the space between the surface soil and the 
rim of the pot, and failed to percolate through 
the soil, as one is accustomed to observe. In 
the end the plants had to be laid on their sides 
on the ground, in order to turn the water out, 
and also to cause the soil in the pots to dry to 
some extent at least. Plants fared better, 
however, when small pieces of board, slates, 
tiles, and similar things were laid over the 
rim of the pots, as in this way most of the 
rain was carried off, and the soil maintained in 
a slightly moistened condition only. This is 
an experience which can only apply to plants 
recently potted, and where the soil is somewhat 
heavy in its character.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums -pinching for the last 
time. —WHl you please advise me on the following 
points : If ChryaanthemumB intended to flower in Novem¬ 
ber and grown in pots in a cold greenhouse are pinched 
several time) (more than three) in order to make them 
bushy? Would this repeated pinching injuriously affect 
their flowering? When should the la)C pinching take 
place7 When should Chrysanthemums intended to 
flower in November in the open be transferred from pots 
to border ? And the names or six good varieties for this 
purpose ? 

[Your query raises a point of culture, which, 
at this season, is of importance to growers 
generally. From your remarks we take it 
you grow your plants for decoration, and, in 
consequence, encourage the development of 
bushy, free-flowering specimens. You may 
pinch your plants repeatedly without in any 
way injuriously affecting their flowering. 
Pinching may begin when they are about 
G inches in height, and this operation may 
continue throughout the growing season £t 
each succeeding 4 inches or G inches of growth. 
For November flowering the plants should be 
pinched for the last time at the end of June 
or during the first week in July, but not later. 
You also ask the question—when should out¬ 
door plants be transferred to their flowering 
qu irters in the border? At any time between 
the middle of May and the present answers 
very well indeed, hut there should now be no 
delay in carrying out this work. Six good 


sorts for November blooming in the open 
(and this should be in a warm and sheltered 
part of the garden) are: White Quintus (white), 
O. J. Quintus (rose-pink), Lady Selbome 
(white), James Salter (pink), Yellow Selborne 
(yellow), and William Seward (crimson) ] 

FRUIT. 

PEACH-TREES AFTER FORCING. 

Tins is the time when the trees are apt to get 
neglected, either from want of water at the 
roots or through being overrun with insects 
two evils the grower must guard against. Trees 
which are neglected at this time will never 
succeed well, for if insects should gain the 
upper hand the premature loss of foliage 
will be the result, and will surely lead to 
bud-dropping later on. There cannot be any 
question as to the advisability of exposing the 
trees as much os possible, but I believe that 
the wood of these early trees can be over¬ 
ripened. The buds become, as it were, too 
plump, and although this may be looked upon 
by many people as a criterion of the trees 
being in a very satisfactory condition, I do 
not think so. If the wood be fairly well 
ripened, the longer the leaves are retained in 
reason the better. Trees on open walls 
rarely lose their leaves very early, as generally 
it is the latter part of November or even 
into December before they all part readily ; 
yet this does not prevent the trees from form¬ 
ing fruit buds and flowering most profusely. 
In many of the more modern structures it is 
quite evident that insufficient ventilation is 
provided. The result of this is that the 
structures remain very hot and dry throughout 
warm days. Although it is only on rare 
occasions nowadays tnat the roof lights of 
early Peach-houses can be removed bodily 
throughout the summer months, the least 
which can be done is to let down the roof 
lights as far as they will go, and also open the 
front ventilators to the same extent. If the 
borders be kept well moistened, and the foliage 
also well syringed two or three times a week, 
the leaves will remain fresh to the last. 

When leaves commence to fall early it is a 
sure sign that something is wrong, either 
through drought or insect agency. Red-spider 
is one of the worst insects to contend against, 
this very quickly 9ucking the life’s blood out 
of the leaves, with the result that they drop 
very prematurely. With any insects present, 
care must be taken in the use of insecticides, 
or the remedy will prove as bad as the evil, the 
leaves dropping very quickly. If red-spider 
should be present, the safest remedy is to work 
a double handful of sulphur into a 3 gallon 
can of soft water. By working the sulphur 
through a piece of muslin it mixes readily 
with the water, and ma}' be evenly distributed 
over the foliage through a syringe. This 
should be left on for a few days, and the trees 
heavily syringed afterwards. Tobacco water 
is a good remedy for thrips, but I am also very 
partial to a decoction of Quassia-chips and 
soft soap. A pound of eacli boiled for ten 
minutes, and afterwards strained, will be 
sufficient to make a dozen or fourteen gallons. 
The old remedies of Tobacco-water, Gishurst- 
compound, and the decoction of Quassia chips 
and soft-soap are hard to beat. Where scale is 
present little can be done until the leaves are 
on the point of falling, for any insecticide 
applied strong enough would cause more leaves 
to fall prematurely than the grower bargained 
for, but the remedies for other insects would 
check its progress until more vigorous measures 
could be adopted. 

With these early trees the cutting out of the 
old fruiting wood or such as is not required for 
extension should be deferred until later on in 
the season, as, unlike the later trees, the extra 
wood would be of more benefit than otherwise. 
Also pay particular attention to the watering, 
not surface driblets, but thorough soakings, ap- 
plyingthemthroughamulchof stable litter, this 
latter being of more benefit than layers of cow- 
manure and such like, those closing up the sur¬ 
face and so preventing that ai-ration so essen¬ 
tial for the well-being of the trees. If the soil 
is known to he rather exhausted or of a sandy 
description, then frequent applications of clari¬ 
fied liquid would be of benefit, but any indis¬ 
criminate use of liquid-manure is positively 


injurious, it having the effect of souring the 
soil. Rain cr pond water is the best, sufficient 
being given to thoroughly moisten the whole 
border. By attending to the above rules in the 
cultivation of Peaches under glass the trees 
will remain healthy and retain their leaves to 
the lost. Instead of the early dropping of the 
leavos being a criterion that it is through the 
wood being in a satisfactory condition, it is 
just the reverse. G. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

Straw iiKRRiKS, though late in starting, have 
made vigorous growth, and are sending out an 
abundance of strong, heal thy-looking runners. 
Those who treat their Strawberries as annuals 
and biennials will hail this fact, for it means 
that the requisite number of plants for form¬ 
ing new beds will be secured sufficiently early 
to ensure planting being carried out by the 
first week in August. Those acquainted with 
the subject know full well that if planting is 
done at or about the time mentioned an early 
and good crop of very fine fruit is, barring 
spring frosts, obtained, and most gardeners 
now employ this method of obtaining their 
earliest and best supplies. As alroady hinted, 
some treat their Strawberries os annuals and 
destroy the plants after they have fruited and 
the full complement of runners has been 
obtained, while others fruit them the second 
season before discarding them. In this latter 
instance they do not yield fruit quite so early 
the second year, but if all goes well the crop 
is a very heavy one, and, as a rule, the indi¬ 
vidual fruits leave nothing to be desired in 
point of size and quality. Amateurs and others 
who allow their Strawberry plants to occupy 
the same position for several years running, 
would obtain better results by practising 
the one and two years’ system of cultivation, 
planting a certain number of fresh layered 
runners on a fresh site each season with that 
end in view. Fruit for preserving, bottling, 
ices, etc., can be obtained from three-year old 
plants if desired, but the plants should not be 
retained after the third, as they then begin to 
deteriorate ; in fact, some varieties are not 
worth growing after the second season. 

Layering can be performed in three ways, 
the first of which is that most generally 
practised—viz., into GO-sized pots filled with 
suitable compost. The second is to place soil 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in depth down the 
centre of the space between the rows, and after 
firming it to peg the runners on the surface. 
The third method is to layer on turves placed 
between the row9, and to cut these into cubes 
a9 soon as the runners are well rooted and fit 
to sever from the parent plant. Of the three, 
the first gives by far the best results, as once 
the young plants are well rooted there is no 
root disturbance afterwards, for each one can 
be knocked out of its pot intact, and is at 
once ready for planting in its permanent 
position. By the second method the runners 
root freely enough, but lifting in this case has 
to be performed with a trowel, consequently, 
some of the roots are liable to be injured. The 
third method is practicable only where turves 
can be had for the cutting, and even then is 
more suitable for planting out in the open. 
An estimate of the required number, with a 
fair margin for accidents, etc., should be made 
beforehand, and then the soil and pots can bo 
prepared on a wet day, or when a suitable 
opportunity presents itself. The pots should 
be clean, and a piece of rough turf placed 
over the outlet in each in lieu of crocks, 
09 the soil will dry fast enough without any 
drainage beyond that named. The compost 
should be fairly rich, and consist of one half 
loam, with the remainder leaf mould and 9pent 
Mushroom dung, or some well-rotted manure 
rubbed through a half-inch sieve. Some layer 
in ordinary garden soil, but a prepared com¬ 
post answers best. The mixture named will 
be suitable both for filling pots or placing on 
the ground between the rows, and in bjtli 
cases make it quite firm—by treidiug it 
moderately in the latter instance as the soil is 
levelled down, and by a free use of the fingers 
and thumbs in the process of filling each pot 
in the former. To hold the runners in place use 
pegs, which may be made of old Birch brooms, 
or of short lengths of wire, similar to the pegs 
in use for layering Carnations. If but a few* 
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plants are wanted, somo fair sized stones will 
hold them down until rooted, but wire pegs 
are the most durable, and as many as will be 
wanted should be got ready. Layering is best 
deforred until the best of the fruit is gathered, 
and then set about it in earnest. The pots 
should bo arranged down the centre of every 
second row of plants, counting from the first, 
which will leave the space vacant on either 
side for attending to them in the way of water¬ 
ing, etc. It is a good plan, though not always 
practicable, to siuk the pots into the soil, as 
this prevents the soil drying so quickly and 
lessens labour in watering. Select the 
strongest runners and cut off any growths 
boyond the first one, ignoring any which 
may, perhaps, have already become rooted to 
the hard ground. Well water as the layering 
proceeds, and attend to their wants daily in 
this direction afterwards, when they will soon 
become well rooted and ready for transferring 
to their permanent quarters. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bottling Gooseberries.— Could you tell nee how 
I pret-erve and keep Gooseberries by bottling or other 
means? What time of the year is best for picking them 
off the trees?—T. H. E. 

Apples failing.— Will you kindly tell me what has 
happened to the accompanying Apple? The tree ia four 
rears old and came from England, fruited abundantly for 
ihe first time this year, but all the Apples have cracked 
and gradually all have fallen off. Soil is good and light, 
well, but not richly manured, and trees have l»een regu¬ 
larly watered.—S. 

[The roots of this particular tree have 
evidently got down into a bad subsoil and 
cannot obtain proper food. Next November 
lift the tree, get some good loam and add to 
the soil, then replant, afterwards mulching 
with some well rotten manure. In this way 
vou will encourage surface roots, and thus 
benefit the tree in every way.] 

Netting Strawberries.— As the Straw¬ 
berry season has begun, you may be glad to 
know of a simple way of netting Strawberries 
most effectually, so that it is impossible for 
birds to get at them. I have some stakes, 
about IS inches loDg, cut and driven in about 
fi feet apart all round the bed. If it is a wide 
one there must also bo a row down the centre. 
Round this some fine galvanisod wire is run, 
and fastened to the top of each stake by a 
sfaple, then a nail with a large head, about 
1A inches long, is driven half in at the top of 
each stake, the net is then thrown over and 
stretched tight by means of the nails, so that 
it falls over the sides and end of the bed. No 
pegs are needed. The net is unhitched and 
thrown off in a moment. The whole thing 
takes only a few minutes to put up, and is very 
little trouble. It is my own idea. I have 
used it tbo last two or three years, and unless 
there are holes in the netting I never have a bird 
inside. There should be slightly longer and 
stronger stakes at the corners of the bed.— 
M. E. Troup. 

Grape growing under difficulties.—I have 
an old Vine houae, and should like to grow a few Grapes 
for home use. I have to be away from home from 0 a.m. till 
6 p.tn. every day, and am in doubt about the ventilation 
being attended to. Would a Black Hamburgh ripen its 
fruit in on entirely cool-house without any flreheat if 
allowed to start naturally in April so far north? Do you 
know of a thoroughly practical book on Strawberry grow- 
inr. and where It can be obtained?— Thomas Lomas, 
SkrfSeid. 

[Seeing that you aro away from home all day, 
we are in grave doubt «is to any advice we may 
give beiDg of the slightest practical service to 
you. For instance, ventilation, which is an 
all important matter, would not receive the 
careful attention that it needs, both in the 
morning and afternoon, and for this no hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down, as it depends 
entirely on climatic conditions as to when air 
is needed and when it should be shut off. If 
you cannot arrange for someone to undertake 
this for you we are afraid you will meet with 
small success if you attempt Grape-growing 
under the conditions you name. We are also 
afraid that a Black Hambro’ Vine started at 
the time you name would give but poor results 
except in a very favourable season, as from our 
knowledge of your district you have much 
i moke to contend with, to say nothing of your 
being situated so far north. If you could 
arrange for your vinery being heated, if only 
during the months of Aprfl and May, ycyi 
might then succeed in gi\wii|£aM r;J»gt>|4g_a 


fair crop of Grapes. A good practical work 
for you is “ The Book of the Strawberry,’’ by 
Edwin Beckett, F.R.H.S., price *2s. fid., and 
published by John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo-street, London, W.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Specimen Bougainvilleas 
will last a long time in blossom under the 
shade of the climbors in a freely ventilated 
conservatory. I was asked the other day to 
recommend plants for an arch in a conserva¬ 
tory. There are many plants that are attrac¬ 
tive on arches in summer that would not have 
much decorative value in winter. Now 
Fuchsias are charming in pretty well every 
position, and some of the older varieties, such 
as Lady Heytesbury, Venus de Medici, and 
Souvenir de Chiswick are better than the 
modern kinds. Heliotropes are always useful 
arch plants, and hero again the newer large- 
flowered varieties are not so good as the free- 
growiDg older kinds, such as Miss Nightingale, 
or even the old original kind, Peruvianum. 
Habrothamnus faecicularis is good both on 
wall or arch, and it is useful trained as a 
standard in a pot. There is no better arch 
plant than Genista fragrans or Cytisus race- 
mosus, as we knew it years ago. When planted 
in the border and trained over an arch it is 
always in blossom if the strong shoots are 
constantly pinched back. As basket plants 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums are good, as are also the 
white and blue Campanula isophylla. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the old fashioned show varieties 
will now be approaching the non effective 
stage, and can bo placed outside to ripen 
growth. Their places can be taken up by a 
few plants from the stove, Fuchsias from the 
reserve house. Acbimenes, Gloxinias, and 
Streptocarpi will make pretty little groups 
edged with Ferns or other fine-foliaged plants. 
Grevillea robusta and Cyperus alternifolius are 
useful and easily grown for this purpose. 
Specimen Plumbago capensis and well-grown 
plants of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
are charming now and will last some time. 
These two plants ought to be freely grown by 
those who have a large conservatory to fill and 
w'ant to do it economically. Never keep any 
plant in the house now which has ceased to be 
attractive. They will do better outside in 
some sheltered place till the autumn. But 
some plants are very effective without brilliant 
blossoms. Asparagus Sprengeri in a basket or 
trained over an arch is something of a novelty 
to most people at present, and it is even a 
better grower than the more common A. 
plumosus, aud the plant flowers freely and bears 
scarlet berries when some age has been gained. 

Ferns under glass.— Where the fronds 
are required for cutting the shade must not be 
too heavy. Shade there must be, of course, or 
the fruits will lose colour: neither must the 
house be kept too close. Ventilation hardens 
the foliage, and the plants are more durable. 
In saving spores for sowing, the plants pro¬ 
ducing tnem should be healthy and strong, 
with a free circulation of air around them. One 
of the most useful Ferns for cool decorative 
work is Pteris cietica major. Last year in 
many places young stock was scarce, probably 
owing to want of care in selecting the spore¬ 
bearing plants. The plants for this purpose 
should be well developed, and, as previously 
stated, freely ventilated. From this onwards 
for a couple of months is the be9t time to save 
spores, and if carefully gathered they will keep 
some time, though it is better to sow soon after 
gathering. Young stock may be shifted on as 
more pot room is required. The spring is the 
best time to divide Ferns which do not pro¬ 
duce spores freely, though such kinds as 
Adiantum Farlevense, if a large stock is 
required, may still be divided. The usual way 
of treating these is to continue their division 
whilst the plants are young until a sufficient 
stock has been secured. Viviparous forms of 
Asplenium and others may easily be increased 
by dibbling the little bulblets into boxes. 

Young Vines bearing their first crop 
should not be overloaded. Covetous men run 
things very tine, and pay the penalty in the 
near future, because an overcropped tree must, 
in the nature of things, soon wear out. Borne* 


thing can, of course, be done by feeding, but a 
healthy growth cannot be carried on with 
stimulants alone. There must be some natural 
base to work upon. When a plant has made 
abundance of healthy roots—in other words, 
when a good foundation has been laid—we can 
build upon it pretty well anything we like, and 
youDg Vines carrying their first crop will be 
grateful for rich mulchings or a thorough soak¬ 
ing or two of liquid-manure. The term 
“ finish ” means that the Vines have been well 
nourished right up to the end both in the 
atmosphere and also at the roots. Very often 
a lack of finish is duo to a suspension or stop¬ 
page of the moisture in the atmosphere before 
the w'ork has been accomplished. The ham¬ 
mered appearance of well-developed Hamburghs 
carrying a rich bloom means that there has 
been no stoppage in the work till the right end 
came. Many men can grow good Grapes, but 
it is not given to everyone to give the proper 
finish to the bunches at the last; but, of 
course, this finish has been part of the system 
of culture all through. The careful ventila¬ 
tion, the proper regulation of the internal 
moisture, and the root nourishment, all form a 
part of the necessary work. 

Figs under glass and outside. - The 
second crop will now be swelling freely w here 
the first was forced, and liquid-manure may be 
given twice a week if grown in pots, as Figs 
are strong-rooting plants, and, when carrying 
a heavy crop, will utilise a good deal of 
nourishment, aud Figs generally produce a 
good second crop inside. Of course, outside 
we must be content with one, but, under 
favourable circumstances (which should be 
under the cultivator’s control, if he keeps touch 
of the roots), there are no risks to run as 
regards climate. If properly cared for, Figs 
will be fruitful in the midlands. It is mainly 
a question of keeping touch of the roots and 
the growth; this and a little shelter in cold 
weather. 

Window gardening.— If Aspidistras, 
Palm*, or other fine-foliaged plants, as Ferns, 
require repotting, do it now, so that the 
roots may occupy the soil before the short 
days come. Cuttings of all kinds of plants 
will root outside now, somo in boxes covered 
with glass in the shade, others, especially 
Geraniums, in the sunshine. Most of the usual 
flowering window plants will be bettor planted 
or placed outside. Keep tho Palms and Ferns 
only in the room. 

Outdoor garden.— Roses in any form 
are beautiful if properly treated, and tney are 
specially beautiful in masses of one colour on 
banks. It is only of late years, since the 
introduction of the Wichuriana Roses, that 
Rose banks have been planted. The Wichuri¬ 
ana Roses may have suggested the Roso bank, 
but the idea has been extended, and other 
rambling Roses planted under similar con¬ 
ditions in an effective rnarner. I saw r in a 
lady’s garden a few days ago a most interesting 
Rose bank. Beside3 the Wichuriana and its 
hybrids in broad masses, there were others, 
including Aim^e Vibeit, wffiich bad formed a 
grand mass of white blossoms. The only 
objection to the original Wichuriana Rose is 
its lateness in flowering, especially when Roses 
are wanted in June, but the hybrids from 
Wichuriana behave better in this respect. 
Liquid manure may be usefully given to Roses, 
Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and any other plants, 
including Sweet Peas, which require a little 
extra support. In this respect scarcely any¬ 
thing will come amiss. Rose budding may 
begin as soon as the bark works freely. Do 
the standard Briers first. It is a great advan¬ 
tage if a mulch of rather long stable-menuro 
can be placed on the surface to keep in the 
moisture. Seedling Carnations should be 
planted out in nursery-beds. If they are to 
flower iu the same positions give them plonty 
of room. Take up Tulips, dry the bulbs, and 
store them away in a dry, cool place. Narcissi, 
if crowded in the beds or borders, should be 
lifted, and replanted towards the end of 
August. Beds of seedling Anemones should 
be kept free from weeds. 

Fruit garden —Recently grafted trees 
will require some support applied to the young 
grafts. The usual way is to tie stakes firmly 
to the branch or stem befow the graft, and 
then secure the grafts thereto. Trained fruit- 
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trees on walls and espaliers are making a good 
deal of wood in consequence of there Being so 
little fruit to carry, and a good deal of the soft, 
weak spray may be cut out altogether. This 
will let in the air to strengthen the foliage 
that will be left on the spurs when the summer 
growth has been shortened. This shortening, 
in the case of stone fruits, may be done now, 
but Pears and Apples may bo left till the 
middle of July, but the weak, soft spray 
should be removed at once. In most districts 
there has been a good soaking of rain, and if no 
mulch has been placed round Raspberries, it 
will be a great help to them in keeping the 
moisture in the soil, and giving support to 
the swelling fruit. The cold, damp weather 
was bad for the Strawberries. In some 
instances the fruit rotted on the ground 
instead of ripening, but with the advent of 
better weather things have improved. Young 
trees on walls and espaliers must have all young 
shoots trained in. If left exposed to winds 
they may be damaged. Of course, they will be 
trained loosely, and bo subject to revision at 
the wintor pruning. 

Vegetable garden. As the early 
Potatoes and Cauliflowers are cleared off, the 
land should be prepared for the next crop. 
Hither or both may bo followed by Straw¬ 
berries, or Turnips may bo sown, or the land 
may be reserved for winter Spinach or < >nions, 
though the t ime for sowing them is not yet. A 
^ood sowing of Lettuces and Endives should 
made early in the month, and another sow¬ 
ing about the end of the month, including 
hardy kinds that will como into use for autumn 
and early winter. The old black seeded Bath 
Cos is a reliable variety for sowing at the end 
of July, again in August, and a further sowing 
for standing the winter can be made in 
September. July is often a very hot month, 
with the heavens liko brass, and the earth, 
unless the hoe has been freely used, hard and 
steely. This is the time when the hoe will do 
its best work to hasten growth. Peas and 
Beans should be gathered closo before the pods 
get old, if a succession is required. Do not bo 
tempted to leave any for seed, as the seedsman, 
who depends upon the business for a living, 
can do it better, and if one is content with any 
of the good old varieties of vegetables seeds 
are cheup enough. There is yet time to plant 
Celery and Leeks for late use, and a row or two 
of any early kind of Ten may be sown. 

E. Hobday. 


enough to keep it in position. Of course, it is 
well known the stone keeps tho moisture in the 
soil and saves watering. Watering is heavy 
work, and wc do as little of it as possible, 
trusting more to the hoc and mulch than the 
water pot, except in tho case of newly-planted 
things, which must have water to establish 
them. 

Jali/ l',th.— Budding has been commenced as 
the bark worked well ; standard Briers first, 
dwarfs will be done later. Wo are propagating 
tho choice Pinks in the old-fashioned way under j 
handlights placed on a prepared site on the 
shady side of a fence. There is a good deal of 
tying to do now with Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes, and other things, which cannot be 
neglected without risk of a breakdown. 

July 18th .— Tomatoes on walls and in the 
open, trained to stakes, require a weekly look 
round to remove side shoots and tie leaders. 
When quite in the open trained to stakes, 
when four trusses are visible, tho points of the 
leaders are taken out. If we get four trusses 
to ripen wc are satisfied. On a warm wall, 
of course, more can bo doue. Melons are 
freely ventilated when ripening and loss water 
given. Wc aro still planting Melons for late 
use. _ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


e 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 13th .—Pricked off a lot of biennial and 
perennial flowering plants, including Wall¬ 
flowers, Tree-Lupins, Canterbury Bells, and 
other Campanulas and various othor things, 
including a batch of Scabiosa caucasica, which 
is a favourite with most people for cutting. 
We are still planting Red Celery, aud we have 
sown William 1st and Chelsea Gem Peas on a 
south border on the chance of getting a later 
disli or two from them. 

July 1-Hh .—Early Potatoes are being lifted 
and the ground when cleared will be cropped 
with Strawberries, Turnips, Winter Spinach, 
Lettuces, Endives, etc. We do not in these 
notes refer to routine work, but a good deal of 
time is taken up with mowing, trimming 
edgings, etc. Hoeing is, of course, a constant 
occupation when the weather is suitable. The 
same may be said of work in viueries and other 
fruit-houses. The regulation of the growth 
and damping down give frequent work, and 
cannot be neglected without injury. 

July 15th .—Prepared a piece of land for 
sowing Cabbages. We generally 7 sow an early 
kind or two about the ‘20th, and a further sow- 
ing about 1st of August. In the north the 
seeds should be sown not later than the 15th 
and, of course, south of London the seeds may 
be sown a little later. Early Celery has been 
partially blanched with paper, but has now 
been earthed up. A little earth is drawn up 
nrouud Leeks with the hoe. 

Jvly 16th .—Strawberries are being layered 
into small pots. say layered, but the root 


end of the run 
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the soil 
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Setting traps a neighbour's poultry.—I net 
two traps in my garden to cat :h rabbits, and my neigh- 
boura' poultry were caught in the traps. (Jan they recover 
compensation from me?— Wantiui to Know. 

[Your neighbours cannot recover compensa¬ 
tion, as their poultry wore trespassers, aud 
must abide the consequences of their trespass. 
Under certain circumstances proceedings might 
be taken against you for infringing the pro¬ 
visions of the Ground Game Act, which 
prohibits the setting of spring traps in open, 
but 1 do not think you need fear this con¬ 
tingency.—K. C. T.J 

A gardener's contract —In September last I was 
engaged by a gentleman as his gardener. The engage¬ 
ment was made through letters, and one of the conditions 
was that 1 wm to receive ‘is. for every pound’s worth of 
produce sold. On May l'.*th last he gave me a month's 
notice to leave, but would assign no reason for so doing, 
lie called roe a low cur and a clown and refused to pay 
me the carriage of my goods and my railway fare back 
to the place from whence I had come to his service. He 
aho refused to allow me any poundage on the produce 
sold. Can I recover the amount claimed .'—Constant 
Reader. 

[In the absence of an express stipulation in 
that behalf at the time of the engagement you 
can recover nothing in respect of your railway 
fare back again, nor for the carriage of your 
goods. You may recover, by action in the 
county court, poundage on tiie produce sold 
while you were in his service.—K. C. T.] 

Liability to rates.—I rent a small house here, ad¬ 
joining it are several small two-roomed cottages, two of 
which I have taken on lea^e, intending to filet them. 
They are at present unoccupied. Am I liable for rates for 
same when empty? I in ay say I have just planted gar¬ 
dens attached to same with vegetables?—K nvuirkr. 

S The case comes almost within the limits of 
ility. It has been decided that occupation 
of a part of any rateable premises is occupation 
of the whole, unless the parts aro capable of 
separate occupation and are actually divided. 
Your best plan is to apply to the assessment 
committee and ask to have the gardens assessed 
separately from the house during such time as 
the houses are empty. Rut possibly the over¬ 
seers will return tho cottages as empty in the 
rate book if you ask them. They may do so if 
they choose.—K. C. T.J 
Air-guns and gun licenses.— 1 use an air-gun to i 
t-hoot rabbits in my own garden. Must I have a gun 
license? The local policeman sajs I must.—W anted to j 
Know. 

[A person who carries and use9 an air-guu is 
just as liable to take out a gun license as a 
person who carries fire arms. But there is an 
exception in the case of carrying and using 
fire-arms in a dwelling-house or within the 
curtilage thereof. There is no legal definition 
of “curtilage,” but from the case9 decided on 
the point it seems that a small garden which 
would pass with the house in a conveyance, 
without being specially named, is “ within the 
eurtilage,” but a large garden standing distiuct 
or separate from a house is not within tho 
curtilage. So unless there is a small garden 
directly adjoining the house you must take out 
a gun license if you use an air-gun to shoot 
rabbits there.—K. C. T.J 


POULTRY. 

Hens eating their eggs (Beautiful 

Boo /*).—One way of curing hens of the bad 
habit of egg-eating is to carefully 7 fill an empty 
egg-shell with mustard in a thick, pasty state, 
and put it in their way. A good taste of the 
contents usually has a lasting effect. It is 
seldom that egg-eaters are found where fowls 
have a good run, but in small places, where 
they get but little exercise, the hens will 
scratch up every corner, nests included, the 
eggs thus become broken—few hens can resist 
the temptation of tasting a lyoken egg -and 
so the bad, hard-to-be broken habit is acquired. 

If there is a ringleader in this case, and she 
can be detected, it would be advisable to kill 
her. Sometimes this vice can bo cured by 
having the nesfee in dark places, so that the 
hens cannot easily see the eggs. The lay¬ 
ing of shelless eggs will often start this bad 
habit. Take care to provide your fowls with 
plenty of old mortar-rubbish, chalk, or broken 
oy 7 stor shells.—S. S. G. 

BIRDS. 

Peafowl ( E. J. I forth U). These birds 
require a considerable range, being restless, 
aud given to wandering beyond bounds, 
although returning to their usual roostiug- 
place at night. They do not require the shelter 
of a house, as they prefer to roost in trees or 
ou some other elevated p 09 itiou, such as tho 
roof of a barn or top of a haystack. They aro 
very hardy, and may be fed on ordinary 
“ poultry mixture the young are at first fed 
upon ants' eggs, custard, and oatmeal, and are 
as easy to rear as chickens. They do not 
attain their full plumage till the third year. 
The nest of this bird is made of sticks and 
leaves, and usually’ contains from twelve to 
fifteen eggs. These may be hatched by the 
Pea hen or givon to a large fowl to hatch and 
rear. We have never known Peafowl do 
serious damage in gardens. The one great 
drawback to keeping these beautiful birds is 
the objectionable screech of the male, which is 
audible at a considerable distance. 

Death of Goldfinch (J Drift*Id ).— 
This bird was in a putrid condition, and no 
examination could be made. The proper diet 
for Goldfinches is Canary and Linseed, one 
part each, and German Rape two parts. To 
this may be added Thistle heads when ripe. 
Plantain, and Groundsel. Hemp seed may be 
supplied from time to time in small quantities ; 
a free use of this seed tends to darken the 
plumage. These birds are fairly hardy in con¬ 
finement, and will survive a long time if 
properly treated. Your Linnets would do 
better if kept in separate cages. BeiDg sub ject 
to excessive fatness of tho internal organs, they 
should not be fed very abundantly. Tho best 
food for them is Rape seed, with a small pro¬ 
portion of < 'anary 7 seed. Green food, such as 
Lettuce, of which they are very fond, should be 
given from time to time. A littlo salt given 
now and then proves very beneficial. To keep 
cage-birds in health it is important to supply 
them with coarse grit sand, as seed-eating 
birds especially require small stones in the 
gi/./.%rd in order to properly digest their food. 
The fine saud so often used to strew upon the 
floor of cages is of little use to the birds in 
enabling them to triturate their food. 

S. S. G. 

Bullfinch losing its feathers.-I have a Hull- 
finch (cock t>ird) which has suddenly begun to pull out its 
breast feathers, and so nrnle a bare place. The bird is in 
Will you kindly tell me 


ping your 
nches 



good condition and very lively, 
through your paper. GARbE>ii||JfcM ) 8i rated, what is the 
cause of hie doing this, and how I can prevent him? I 
have changed his food, and nUM^ofiea green food. 
Apples, and Apple pips.—S. J. S 
[Very 7 possibly you have ct 
bird in too high a temperaturi 
are very susceptible to the influel 
and do not continue long in good healtl 
in a room where gas is burned or is otherwi-* 
artificially heated. From its diet being too 
stimulating a gross condition of tho system may 
have boon produced, causing an irritability of 
the skin aud- the bird to pluck out its leathers. 
Try a change of diet, giving it. scalded Rape 
seedbed a/few HempjeeiJs daily, A rusty 
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assist in the production of new feathers. You 
might give it also, now and then, a’ stalk of 
ripe Plantain seed, and for green food Water¬ 
cress and Groundsel. A piece of Apple occa¬ 
sionally will afford a great treat as well as 
amusement to the bird in picking out the pips, 
of which jou will find it very fond. In their 
wild state Bullfinches are very dainty in tho 
choice of their food, having recourse to various 
seeds, as those of the Rape, Millet, and Nettle. 
They also devour the young buds of fruit-trees, 
and in like manner attack the White Thorn, 
jloe, Birch, and Larch. Where the process of 
renewing the feathers is unduly protracted, a 
few drops of Parrish’s chemical food in the 
drink iug water often prove effectual in 
restoring the plumage. Although a high tem- 
l>erature should be avoided, draughts and 
exposure to cold must be guarded against. 
Supply plenty of coarse grit to assist in the 
digestion of the food.] 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Garukkiko, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Ptblishhb. The name ami address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Corrcspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in (liferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
qrtaUy assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
tor naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc, 
in many cases, so trifling that it U necessary that three 
ipecimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name onlu four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND 7LOWBR8. 

Alum root (lleucher* sanguinea) (//.).—This is the 
only one of the family with showy blooms. The I leucheras, 
which belong to the Saxifraga family, are of the easiest 
cultivation in ordinary soil. Liquid manure is quite un¬ 
necessary. 

Buds of Rose Papa Gontier oaten by 
insects (ft»i tnsey). — Evidently the buds sent have 
been attacked by the night feeding weevils. You should 
Approach the plant or plants very quietly late at oi^hl, 
place a slip of paper beneath, then flash a bright light 
upon them, the result being that many can be caught 
ere they have time to reach their hiding place in the soil. 

Dahlias (Enquirer).— Whether your Dahlias require 
feeding at ail or not we cannot judge, for you say nothing 
whatever about the treatment they have received. If they 
do, we advise the use of Ditrate of soda, for the Dahlia is 
a gross-feeding plant and requires a good deal of nourish¬ 
ment. Superphosphate and kainit might be useful, but it 
is impossible to say, and we should at this stage be content 
to do without them. 

Rose Rust (A., A. C., and A. it. K. F .)— The Rose 
leaves have been attacked by the Rose-rust (Phragmidium 
•ubcoriicuru). Gather as many of the infested leaves os you 
can and burn them. When the leaves fall collect and burn 
them. Next spring before the leaves expand thoroughly 
wet all the shoots with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper dis¬ 
solved in three gallons of water and spray the surface of 
the ground also. If any signs of the fungus appear 
syringe with Bordeaux-mixture. 

Repotting Roses (Old Subscriber).— The present 
is the best time to repot Ro9ea that are intended for 
forcing early next year ; but as your plants are dow in 
Imd and you desire these to develop, we should advise you 
to wait until after flowering, which would be probably in 
the course of three weeks. Seven inch pots would l»e a 
v ery suitable si/e to repot into. We presume you intend 
to grow the plants after repotting under glass, as by so 
doing you ensure a better ripening of the wood. Tick off 
all flower-buds as they appear after the repotting, and tie 
out shoots so that they are not crowded. Weak liquid- 
manure is helpful to the plants after you And the roots 
have taken possession of the new soil. The compost 
should consist of loam three parts, well-rotted manure 
one part, a little sand, and i pint of bone-dust to a bushel 
of the compost 

Plants for winter blooming In a window 

(Amateur).—To grow in the window of a dwelling-house 
and flower daring the winter it is useless for you to think 
of anything except bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
- issue. Scilla sibirica, and Crocus. Roman Hyacinths 
polled in September will flower by Christina', the others, 
*taich should be potted before the month of October is 
out, wijl flower later. All except the Roman Hyacinths 
will do better if, after potting, they are plunged out-of. 
P doors till the bulbs are well rooted, then they < ao be 
j Uktn indoor* 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly (Jfusucll BUI) — 
:onr rlABte have been attacked by the grubs of ibis 
astcu' When many leaves are attacked the rlanUi are 
rendered very unsightly and aid) suffer Goa*:flerablkr hb 
isailh. The only way of desthpyimjlthPe indc^iifcy 
tatting off the infested leaves antffcurfilng themof^lf tfie 


attack has just commenced, by pinching the leaves at the 
part where the grubs are. Syringing with insecticides is 
of very little use, as they w ould not reach the grubs, but 
they might probably prevent the flies laying their eggs on 
the leaves if they could be applied at the right time. 

Chrvsan themums-Bummer treatment 

(Dn(witi(/fl)i-See article, “Seasonable Notes,"in ouriesue 
of June 27th, p. 212. Syringing the plants is of immense 
service in maintaining them in a healthy state during 
dry weather. Syringing after a hot day directly the 
plants are potted refreshes the foliage and answers 
instead of using so much water at the roots. During very 
dry and hot weather, when night dews are scarce, the 
plants will l>e benefited by a syringing early in the morn¬ 
ing. Attention should be paid to tying the growths to 
their supports as fast as they grow, as the points of the 
shoots being so succulent are very liable to be snapped by 
the wind, heavy rains, and other causes. When the 
branches which are intended to produce the flowers have 
been selected, promptly remove all the other side growths 
os they appear. 

Treatment of Phyllocactus (Amateur). —You 
do not say whether yop have a greenhouse. If not, a 
sunny window is the best place for your Cactus. If a 
greenhouse, place it where It is not shaded. You may, 
however, shade it while flowering, as the blossoms last 
longer than if exposed to the sun. Give sufficient water 
during the summer to keep the soil fairly moist, but on no 
account allow it to stand in water at any time. As 
autumn advances less water must be given, and in winter 
just enough to keep the soil slightly moist, but no more. 
By February more water may be given, and gradually in¬ 
creased as spring advances. These Gacti will keep in 
health and flower for years without repotting, to that it 
is very probable yours will not need to be disturbed at the 
roots. If repotting is necessary, use two parts loam, one 
part well-decajed manure and leaf-mould mixed, one part 
brick rubble broken small, and a good sprinkling of sand. 
The specimen is a Pbyliocactus, but which \ariety we 
cannot say. 

Chrysanthemums stopped In May (CAc’ /of). 
—You could not very well have stopped your plants before 
they were 6 ioches high, as owing to the subsequent 
repottings the stem w’ould become embedded to within 
an inch or two of the “break." The varieties mentioned 
bv you—viz., Miss Alice Byron, Soleil d’Octobre, and 
Source d’Or—will bear another stopping, and, for this 
reason, pinch your plants at once. The buds which ulti¬ 
mately develop in the apex of each of the resulting 
shoots should appear quito early enough for your pur¬ 
pose, and good flowers in the end will reward your efforts. 
Another reason we would advise you to propagate your 
Chrysanthemums in the earliest months of the year, 
January preferably, and then by March the plants should 
be quite 6 inches high and ready for the first stopping. As 
you did not stop your plnnts until May you lest two good 
months, and, in consequence, the plants will be less bushy 
than they might otherwise have been. An early stopping 
or pinching of the shoots invariably produces a bushy 
plant and numerous buds and blossoms. 

Gal Hard las (£f. X —'The soil in which your plants are 
growing is evidently exhausted, and it may be too heavy. 
The staple for these must be warm where they remain out 
for the winter and light and dry. In very cold and wet 
seasons the plants often fail to start freely, aDd when they 
do start the grow-th is weak and the flowers in consequence 
small and deformed. This seems to he the case with 
those which you have sent. The Carnations are evidently 
very old, judging by the stems, and we do not wonder at 
their failure. You ought to put down fresh layers every 
year if you wish to succeed with OarnatioDK in the open, 
at the same time changing their quarters every season. 
As with the Gaillardios, so with the Roses, they are evi¬ 
dently too w'eak to bring the buds to maturity, seeing, as 
you say, they were “ withered " daring the winter. You 
ought to pick off all the flowers and rather encourage 
growth, and so further root action. Do not feed them 
until you see that they are growing freely, as the roote, 
being so weak, are unable to afsimilate the food. Clear 
away the manure to let the sun and air get at the soil, 
and keep the hoe going among the plants. 

VEGETABLES. 

Insects in manure (C. A. it.).—The insect* that 
you find in your manure and of which you sent specimens 
are the grubs of one of the rove or cocktail beetles. They 
will not injure living plants In any way, their food is 
either small insects or decaying vegetable matter. 

Artificial manure for Tomatoes (Enquirer).— 
The manures you require for the purpose you describe are 
kainit and superphosphate, and a little of both would he 
useful, but would have been better applied earlier. The 
effect will he seen in the improved condition of the fruit 
and the better crop. If you apply nitrogenous manure® 
you will in all probability induce the plants to mu to leaf. 
That will certainly be the case if the soil in which they arc 
growing is already rich. 

Maggot attacking Cauliflowers (W. A. J.).— 
Your Cauliflowers have been attacked hv the grubs of a 
small fly (Anthomyia brassic.c). It would lie well to pull 
up all those that are infested and burn them. Take them 
up with a trowel, so os to clear away the soil round them, 
and put them into a box so that the grubs cannot drop 
out. and burn them. Fill up the holes with hot lime, so 
as to kill any of the grubs which may have been left 
behind in the soiL Watering the affected plants with 
lime-water or a strong solution of nitrate of soda is said 
to do good. There is no doubt that growing Cabbages 
or plants of a similar nature on ths same ground year 
after year is sure to render the crop liable to the attacks 
of this insect After the crop is off remove every stem 
or root that may remain and give a good dressing of gas- 
lime. 

Cucumbers falling (S. E. Dunn).—U you really 
have been growing Cucumbers for eight years the weight 
and the fullness of that experience and time should be to 
you more thau any advice we at this distance can git e. 
It is mere speculation if we say what is the cause of the 
failing, the more so, as you give no particulars of treat¬ 
ment, when planted, temperature cf hou-e, etc. You 
gi\e us no Idea of the present age or bearing condition 
of plant*. At the same time, the result points to starva¬ 
tion, and this may be due to a temperature far too low at 


night and equally to insufficient water, or, indeed, over¬ 
much water at the root. These plant* growing on iron 
sheets have practically no outlet for the lower moisture, 
and this, unable to escape, quickly sours, and root decay 
at once set* in. Obviously your error Is at the root, for 
the lower leaves arc first to go off. The Cucumber is very 
fond of abundant moisture at the root, but anything 
approaching stagnation is quickly fat al to the plant ami 
croixs. We have, moreover, experienced much cold and 
wet of late, and this, with an entire absence of sunlight 
and sun heat, has kept the best Cucumber growers on the 
alert. Notwithstanding all this, you bave damped down 
night and morning as though we were in the height of 
summer. Feeding thiB crop with highly concentrated 
manures we do not believe in ; fresh loam, with good 
hoise-dung and a little Boot once a fortnight for a crop in 
bearing, is much better. Above all things, temperature, 
good fresh soil, and ample drainage must he kept in view. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes failing (IF. T. Dorset).— We do not wender 
at your grapes failing. You cannot expect to grow 
Grapes, Tomatoes, Melons, and other plants in the same 
house with any success, seeing, too, you have, as you say, 
so many mealy-bug. The Grapes have all been scalded, 
and we fear the crop is ruined. Your best plan will be to 
clear out the Vine and devote the house to Tomatoes or 
some other crop that you prefer. 

A winter wash for fruit-trees ( W. Bratley). - 
For cleansing the stems and branches of fruit-trees use 
the well-known caustic alkali solution, of which the 
following is the formula : If you only wish to make a 
small quantity, dissolve t lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of 
water, then add 1 lb. of commercial potash (pear)ash), stir 
well, then mix both, adding enough water to make five 
gallons of solution. Apply to the Btems w ith a brush and 
syringe the smaller branches when the trees are dormant. 
Take care that it does not touch the hands. 

Prunlnff fruit-bUBhcs (W. A.).—Young Morello 
Cherry aud Yictoria Plum-tree* planted against a wall 
last October should have been rather hard pruned in 
January or February, cutting back the shoot* then on the 
trees fully two-thirds to induce what portions were left to 
break low down, and thus lay the foundation of a good, 
well-furnished tree. Still further, when strong young 
growth is thus forced roote are also forced into action. 
When such young trees are left unpruued root action is 
slight, and the bottoms of the trees are often left bare. 
Even now it will be well to Bhorten back last year’s 
branches partially and to thin out wha* shoots have 
formed ou the portions left, and as they grow nail them in 
loosely to the wall to induce them to ripen later on. That 
will also induce what are left to become stronger. A* to 
Gooseberry bushes, if not carrying fruit, you may shorten 
back the branches on these partially also, and then, if 
what voung shoot* are on them seem rather dense, pinch 
or pull out a few of the weakest. A young bush with a 
dozen young shoots ou it now will be ample for the prcteul 
year. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Sorter.— You say nothing a* to the age of the bed. Very 
probably the bed is exhausted and the drainage bad, which 
Asparagus does not like. No surface attention will do any 

good if the root* are in bad condition.- W. G. W\ — 

Not at all unusual for Crocuses to seed in the way yours 
have done .——Bar inn .—It matters little which plan you 
adopt, but that in which the top of the bud comes close 

up to the cross-cut is the better.- M. Watson.—We ha\ e 

tried the Heliotrope as a room plant, but find it will not 

do well.- Wexford .—There are many “ ifs ” in the cate, 

as after the flowers are grown there is often the difficulty 
of coming into contact with the best buyers. As a rule, 
buyers have formed connexions whence t’boy derive their 
supplies, and a new man cannot alwavs dispose of his 
flowers to the best advantage. Above all, you must have 

sufficient capital to play a waiting game.- Botsah .—It 

is very difficult to advise without seeing the place to 

which you refer.- M. Girvin. -Your Carnations have 

evidently been attacked by slugs, Sparrows, too, often 

attack them in the wav those you send are.- A. if. P.— 

See reply to “A. G. in our iwue of July I, p. 224.-- 

A'ociae .—Cut out only the weak growths and tie the 
strong growing ones in loosely until you prune, when cut 
the shoots that have flowered and fill In with the young 

growths of this Beason.- Notsellor .—Kindly say whether 

you want the plants for indoor or outdoor blooming. We 
do not quite understand your query re vegetables for 

spring blooms.- C.G .—You will have to fumigate to get 

rid of the green-fly and wash the plant* on which the scale 
is with Gishurst Compound. It would be advisable also to 
have your greenhouse repainted, seeing that the scale is 

so prevalent.- Cheviot.—Yes. Your Currant bushes 

have been attacked by the mite to w-hich we have fre¬ 
quently referred In recent numbers.-II'. C. Jolly.— Did 

you harden the plants off in any way ? We suspect they 
have been taken direct from the greenhouse and planted 
out, the consequence being that the sun scorched them. 

You say nothing as to tne position.- U.J. W. —Yes. 

They are offered by the large bulb dealers in autumn, also 

their allies and improved vara.- F. B. it. B .—The hard 

water is certainly against you, but we would advise you to 
search the tank, as there maybe therein many insects 
which are certainly destructive to water plants, as we 

have found to our cost.- Jf. C. G .—Your Peaches b;»ve 

blistered leaves See note lu our issue of May 30, p. lb'. 

-A.—Your Plum-trees have been attacked bv black-fly. 

Syringe with some good insecticide.- B. it. C.—Get 

Hobday’s “Villa Gardening" from this office, price 

6s. 6d., post free. - A. it. P. T.—We know of no plan 

that will rid your rockery of the Thistles. The eeedg mutt 
have been in the soil with which you formed it. The only- 
way is to persevere in pulling them out, cutting them as 

low down as you can with an old knife.- Wistaria .—In 

all probability you have given them too strong a dose of 
manure. In using any artificial manure great care must. 

be taken, giving weak and often.-5. J. S .—Fuchsia 

flowers assume a paler shade as they age, aud this seems 
to be the case with yours. We can assign no reason for 

their coming single.-- E. TqxnseipL— A very good edge 1 

Picotee, but we notice it is apt to split the calyx 

Pelargonium had fallen to deces.- D. I —Your Grapes 

are evidently thanked, but it a impossible to iiay with. 

out seeing a complete bunch.- D .—Kindly send us a 

few of the leaven with the grube, i*nd then we can letter 
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help you.- Hoe .—All depends on the custom of the 

district. In summer from 0 a.m. to t> p.m., with an hour 
for breakfast and one for dinner. In winter according to 
the daylight. J. Robinson .—Do not understand 

your query.- U. T. Shannon.— 1, You give us no par¬ 

ticulars to help us in any way. The soil may be at fault, 
or it mav be dryness at the root, or the plants have been 
weakened by frost, etc. ; 2, Roses, any of the climbing 
forms ; Clematis, Forsythia, Jasmine, Honeysuckle, 


send lias done.- Amu Wright .—Your Roses have been 

attacked by mildew, the best cure for which is sulphur 
dusted on the leaves. 


Names of plants. — B. U.— We cannot undertake 

to name Roses.- 1. Goody.— Impossible to form any 

idea, as flowers had fallen to pieces.- R. />. Rogers.— 

We still think it is .Kiculus californica, but if you will 
send us a really good specimen another year we will verify 

It.- Marco. — Equisetum arvense. It is also found in 

such soil as your?, which naturally holds the moisture. 

- Inquircndo. —Tolmiea Menziesii (syn. Heuehera Men- 

zifsiiX- An Obi Subscriber. — I, Common Plantain; 2, 

Hieracium sp. Your gardener is quite right. The ground 
must be trenched and well manured, in doing so removing 
all the weeds. Do this in the autnmn and sow Grass-seed 
early in the spring. This is the only remedy, as the soil 
is quite exhausted, and you will never get a sward on such 

poor ground.- F. Roj>cr.— We do not undertake to name 

florist flowers.- A. G. —Phlomis Russelliana.— —E. R. 

Hatntnersle'i.— Campanula muralis.- U. W. S. Findern. 

— Hibiscus Hugeli var. Wray®. It is a valuable green¬ 
house plant, and in the southern counties of England may¬ 
be grown with considerable success in the open air 

against a wall. It comes from Australia.- DrmnkiUa. 

—1, Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale); 2, Habrothamnus elegans 
Newelli; 3, Thalictrum aquilegifolium.- A. M. P. — Pro¬ 

bably a Mesembrvanthemum, but very hard to say 

without flowers.- E.Grange .—Probably SaxifragaGeum. 

Should like to have seen fresh and complete specimen. 

- K. A. 7’.—Veronica prostrata.- K. C. L.—l, Goat’s 

Beard (Spine* AruncuS); 2, Viola cucullata; 3, Veronica 
subsessilis. The freak in the Foxglove is not at all un¬ 
common. We have seen many such lately.- M. A’.—1, 

Please send in bloom ; 2, Juniperus. kindly wend cones ; 

3 , Geranium pratense ; 4, Geranium Kndresei.- J. B.— 

1, 2. 3, t^oite shrivelled up; 4, Columbines (Aquilegia) 

seedlings.- Sylnia .—The Woundwort (Anthyllis vul- 

ncraria).- Frank liar »ry.—Knglish Iris var. (I. xiphi- 

oidee).- Mrs. E. Smith.— Phacelia tanacetifolia.- 

Pomona— 1, K.pidendrum falcatum, also known as K. 

Parkinsoniaoum ; 2, Lycaste aromatic*.- Robert E. 

Fisk.— Lathyrus sativus var. azureus.- A. R. C. Long- 
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beverage." 


DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
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FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

(Reply to “M. A. B. M ) 

Mr*'ll difference of opinion exists among gar 
deners as to the proper time to carry out this 
necessary operation. Some aver that the end 
of duly is early enough to make a start, but I 
find from experience that the end of June is a 
very suitable time to commence such work, 
dealing with wall-trees first. Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries all coming in for their share of atten¬ 
tion. Usually I begin with Plums. There is 
still another jjoint on which many differ—that 
is, the amount of new growth to be left, or, in 
other words, what leaf or joint these said 
shoots should be cut to. I know some who 
prune back to the second leaf, and many the 
third, but this is by far too close, as naturally 
other growths which should in reality form 
fruit buds are pushed out. This would have 
happened had such growths been pruned 
ninches or tt inches from their origin instead 
of :1 inches or 3 iuches when stopped at the 
second or third leaf. Again, what is gained by 
leaving the breast wood until August before 
removing superfluous wood ? 1 say much is 

lost, as it precludes sun and air from ripening 
up fruit-spurs for next season’s crop, besides 
preventing these two important factors assist¬ 
ing in swelling and ripening the prosent year's 
crop. The most practical way to summer 
prune is to do one half of the tree first, and 
this the upper part, allowing a few days or 
even a week to intervene before going over the 
under part, thus not giving the tree too great 
a check all at once, especially a tree making 
luxuriant growth, so that superabundant sap 
may find a channel to exhaust itself. In 
removing summer growths retain sufficient 
to fill in any hare spaces or take the 
place of exhausted branchos, or those which 
are apt to unaccountably go oil’ daring 
summer, laying these in their full length 
unless extra robust, when nip out the point. 
Summer pruning, too, gives the cultivator a 
chance of rubbing off any growths that appear 
crowded on the old branches, which are apt to 
be overlooked at the winter pruning—a time 
when all the foliage is fallen from the tree. In 
the case of Morollo Cherries it is necessary to 
retain a number of branches, or rather this 
years wood, for next season’s fruiting, but 
these are more often than not left far too thick, 
with the result that wood, ill ripened, is the 
principal cause of little or no fruit, besides it 
is only natural that trees on north walls—and 
Morello Cherries are usually given this position 
—require the wood to bo laid in much thinner 
than trees on south-east or west walls, where a 
greater amount of sun as well as light at all 
times plays among the branches. 

By tho time wall trees aro finished, those in 
the open quarters will bo ready, leaving the 
Apple until last, this fruit being the latest to 
start into growth. The cut ought to be made 
quite cloh^o back to the leaf-joint, as it looks 
very much neater than when long stubs aro left. 
Currants and Gooseberries requirei similar 
treatment when jjJaijtfca^it|pfc IjEbugh 


the latter are frequently neglected during tho 
summer. This may be the wrong season 
to write about thinning tho fruit crop, but 
while going over the earlier-mentioned trees, 
should any clusters bo found, much finer, also 
better fruit will be had when it has full space 
to swell. Another advantage in removing 
breastwood or superfluous growths early in 
the summer is that no end of insect life is 
carried away with it, where circumstances may 
have prevented the gardener battling with 
them earlier in the spring with some approved 
insecticide. Such growths should bo forthwith 
burnt, and the trees, if still dirty, syringed 
with Quassia extract or Abol, both good for 
green and black-fly. East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Over-cropping Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines.— Small fruits, either of Peaches or 
Nectarines, are never looked upon with favour. 
Depth of flesh is lacking, and also lusciousness. 
As a rule, the larger kinds of Peaches should 
be thinned down to one to the square foot of 
surface, ff inches for smaller kinds. Nectarines 
may range about !) inches, and the trees 
being healthy the fruits will be brought to full 
perfection, either for home use, exhibition, or 
market. For market it does not pay to produce 
small fruit even if there is quantity. 

Lifting Gooseberry bush93.—I have nine good 
bearing Gooscberry-trers, but which are every year in¬ 
fected with, I think, Ihe “ Gooseberry -caterpillar,” and 
nearly every leaf is stripped off the trees, si that though 
there is a Rood crop, they do not grow to any size. I have 
triid watching for the caterpillars in the spring, and thak- 
ing them off and then killing them, but with all the 
trouble and attention, it seems to be of little use, ns in the 
end they strip the trees of their leaves. Can you tell me 
how to prevent it in the beginning ? Also 1 wish to know 
if Goopeberry-trees, eight years old, are too old to trans¬ 
plant in the autumn Into a new garden in the country? 
I am leaving this house in September, and it peems a pity 
to leave them while they yield such good crops. I have 
also a number of Raspberry-cane*, and, growing apart 
from the canes, are number's of young ones, some a few 
inches high, and others a foot and 2 feet. Will these do 
for transplanting in the autumn?— M. Lewis. 

[If you do transplant your Gooseberry bushes 
you will have to cut them back to quite one 
half their present size. Preserve all the roots 
you can, but have them quite clear of soil. The 
caterpillars which eat the leaves in the summer 
exist in a dormant form in the soil all the 
winter. In a fresh garden you may have no 
trouble. Still, because so deprived of leaves, 
the bushes will, it is feared, make but very 
weak wood. For that reason it may be better 
to purchase a few strong three-year-old bushes 
and plant them instead, as they will soon begin 
to carry fruit. A simple course is to take 
advantage when the bushes are damp in the 
winter and smother them with fresh slacked 
lime. That will stick for some time, then 
peel off and well cleanse the bushes. 
It is worth repeating if it does not 
stick for some time. When caterpillars 
do attack the leaves dust with Helleboro- 

g owder, as that scon poisons them. Have tho 
ushes well washed with clear water before 
gathering fruit. Allow your young Raspberry 
suckers to grov/, then, in October, lift ali that 
you want with good roots to them and plant 
them afresh in your new garden. Yon will 


have to cut these newly-planted canos down to 
within (j inches of the ground the following 
February to compel them to send up stout 
suckers to make canes for the following year. 
If that be not done, your new plantation may 
be a failure. We havo not seen the Bilberry 
grown in gardens, but there is no reasou why 
it should not succeed in a suitable position.] 
Wanting a vocation.— Wanting occupation, ami 
feeling that it is too late to take up with seicntiUc details 
nece sary to general gardening or agriculture, I am 
desirous to engage in the cultivation of specialities. I 
had thoughtof Tomato growing in the onen air in Jersey, 
but was deterred by finding that a yield depends entire!v 
on a warm, fine summer. Last \ ear, for instance, thfl 
outdoor crop wasa failure. Hot-house work is too trying. 
Is there any special crop the cultivation of which for pro¬ 
fit may be recommended in Great Britain or adjacent 
thereto? la there any opening for strancers in the Isles 
of Sully ? Are Englishmen engaged in cultivation in any 
of the islands of the Atlantic, not so very far from 
Britain, Bananas, Pine apples, or other fruite or vegetables t 
Am willing to pay to learn.—M. B. 

[We aro not in a position to say whether any 
opening for a flower or other cultivator is to be 
found in the Scilly Islands. Such information, 
doubtless, must be sought for locally. With 
respect to growing Tomatoes outdoors in 
Jersey, it is rather a surprise to learn that in 
such a highly-favoured island last year was too 
cold to render such as these a success. That 
it was so in England generally wo did know, 
and the same result* are very probable this 
year, as generally the weather is too cold. 
The warmest places are about Worthing and 
the south parts of Sussex and in Cornwall. 
Tomato growing evidently succeeds and pays 
well in largo, roomy glasshouses, where Cab¬ 
bages, Cauliflowers, or Boas may bo grown and 
cleared off in tho early spring, then be 
succeeded by Tomatoes, and even following 
these may come late-lifted Chrysanthemums, 
to be cleared out by Christmas. As to fruit 
culture in the Atlantic islands wo havo no 
experience. The best fruit-producing countries 
now seem to be South Africa and New Zealand. 
At home our fruit crop is a general failure, even 
where culture has been of the highest order.] 

Renovating Grass orchard.— I have a small 
orchard in my gardeu, trees few, and plenty of sunshine. 
Grass is inferior, and I wish to plough it up and get a 
crop of something from it lie fore reeowing it with Grass. 
It has been in Grass for about ten years. What do you 
recommend as the most advantageous crop, not for sale 
but for household use? When should it be ploughed up? 
Tliehnx has only just been cut. Would ploughing it up 
be advantageous for the trees (Apple and Pear-trees)? 
None of them have any fruit this year, but they look 
fairly healthy. They luve, however, I fancy, been 
neglected for some \ears past. Possibly when it is 
ploughed up aome root-pruning might lie of benefit.— 
Virokuay. 

[You seem to be as unfortunate in France as 
we are in England in reference to the com¬ 
parative absonce of fruit on orchard-trees. 
Our crops are singularly poor this year. With 
reference to tho subject of orchard renovation, 
we advise that so soon as you havo your hay 
off you have the turf ploughed off 4 inches 
deep, letting it lie aud thoroughly dry, then 
well torn about with hairows or shaken out 
with forks, then put into numerous small heaps 
to burn. Get that done when quite dry, and, 
when finished, spread the ashes well about 
evenly. If you could do' so/ it would be best, 
to have thogrpund wplMiroken pp by digging 
1 it wuriIferlts, well break! ng-i4 'in r the process 
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Fork only a few inches deep for 4 feet round 
the stem of each tree, so as not to injure the 
roots, and dig fully 10 inches to 12 inches deep 
all the intervening ground. That digging 
would, however, bo best left until the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


months. A sheet of glass placed obliquely 
over the plant, allowing free circulation of air, 
would be very useful during a wet time. I 
think, too, that dividing done in the spring (at 
the end of March) would oe perfectly successful. 



It is a mistake to move in autumn, thus sub¬ 
jecting the large, fleshy roots, when dormant 
and possibly injured, to the alternate wet and 
frosts of winter.’ 


ground was softened by autumn rains. Even 
oefore doing that it may be best to 
thoroughly prune the trees and remove all th6 
trimmings. If the bark be at all coated with 
Moss or Lichen make up a wash of clay, soft- 
soap. and fresh lime as a paste, and well coat 
the main stems and branches all over, even, if 
needful, syringing the branches with the mix¬ 
ture. When that peels off later it will leave 
the bark clean. If you cannot have the ground 
dug, then plough it, but a plough is a bad 
instrument for cultivation amongst trees, as it 
usually much injures the roots. In any case 
do not plough closer to the stems than 4 feet, 
leaving the rest to be forked. During the 
winter it would be good if you could coat the 
ground with manure and would in February 
plough or fork that in, then a few' weeks later 
plant Hebron or other Potatoes, sow Peas, 
Broad and Kidney Beans, or any similar crops, 
and for the wdnter plant Kales, Cabbages, and 
similar things. A few years of such culture 
and cropping should roiiovate the orchard ] 

A good late kooping Apple — 
Northern Greening. . 


THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN CUL¬ 
TURAL OPERATIONS ON THE PRO¬ 
DUCTION OF HOAR FROST. 

' Tiik cooling undergone at night by the exposed 
parts of plants resulting in dew and hoar 
frost, is caused by the upward radiation of 
those plants, and it can be controlled by tho 
use of various kinds of protection, such as 
walls, glass, straw' mats, canvas, etc. But 
there is another way, less known, yet 
capable of a much more general application, 
and it is based on the 
fact that the foliage of 
plants cools more quickly 
than the surface of the 
soil, their emissive power 
being higher, their re¬ 
serve of heat much lass; 
and also the conductivity 
of plants being low. At 
night, the surface of the 
soil, less cold than the 
leaves of the plants, is 
for these a source of 
warmth and radiation, 
and the cultivator should 
encourage this action of 
the soil by reducing as 
much as possible the 
lessening of the temper¬ 
ature of its surface during 
the night. 

How MOIST! RE AFFhtTS 

the soil. — The speciflc 
warmth of the soil being 
much below that of the 
constituent elements of 
the soil, it follows that 
moistened soil must be 
slower to cool than dry 
soil. Evaporation of mois¬ 
ture no doubt lessens the 
temperature, but this pro¬ 
cess is much less active 
at night. Moreover, as 
water is a better conductor 
of heat than air, its sub¬ 
stitution for air in the 
spaces between particles 
of soil increases the con¬ 
ductivity of the latter, 
and facilitates the passage 
of the heat from below' to 
the surface of the soil at 
night. The surface of a 
moistened soil is therefore 
slower to cool than that 
of a dry soil. The surface 
of such soil, whilst much 
less apt to become heated 
in the daytime, has a 
higher night temperature 
than a dry soil, and this 
result is helped by shorter 
days, more feeble solar 
radiation, and greater 
a largo number of crowms 1 decided to divide nocturnal radiation. It should be noted also 
one plant, leaving the other alone. On care- that dew, which preserves to some extent the 
fully raising it, which I did with my fingers warmth of the foliage, collects more rapidly 
(any tool breaking the roots, which are more and abundantly on a moistened soil. The 
brittle than those of E. robustus or E. hima- moral to be drawn from the above observations 
laicus), I found it had eighteen distinct crowns, is that by watering the soil we can prevent the 
which naturally divided themselves without formation of hoar frost. 

trouble into threes. I planted six separate Effect of w orking the soil. —The effect of 
trios in a newly-made border, a warm south working the soil’s surface is to prevent loss of 
aspect, with a large Yew’-tree as a background, warmth by radiation, and by breaking up the 
This w'as done last October. The soil is a soil we largely lessen its conductivity and hinder 
heavy loam on a strong red clay, but, in the ascension of heat from the lower strata to 
making a border, I always get the ground out the surface. The same causes are an obstacle 
nearly 2 feet deep, and fill in with a mixture of to the capillary upward action of water in the 
old turf, top soil, well decayed manure, and soil, and hasten the drying-up process in the 
some road scrapings. When planting I form a upper stratum. Therefore, working the soil 


w When the question 
of late keeping Apples crops up in the 
course of conversation, tho remark is often 
made that there is nothing like the Wei 
Ungton, and other varieties are ignorod. 
Northern Greening is a more sure cropping 
variety than Wellington and a heavier bearer, 
the weight of fruit carried either by bush or 
standard trees being wonderful, and it must 
be a very adverse season indeed when the trees 
fail to bear altogether. Such is my experience 
of this Apple extending over some thirty years, 
and which has been gained in various parts of 
the country. It is a matter for surprise that 
it is not more largely grown for market. A 
point should always be made of planting 
several trees of it as well as Wellington, where 
late Apples are in demand. Other names for 
this Apple are Walmer Court aud John Applo, 
but the one quoted above is that found in the 
generality of nurserymen's lists.—A. W. 

The Strawberry outlook —Straw 
berries, by reason of the absence of prolonged 
frost, wintered well. In the early spring good 
leaf-growth and tino healthy, vigorous flower- 
trusses developed. Tho flower-trusses, it will 
be remembered, were badly frozen in their 
earlier stages—in some cases it appeared that 
every bud had been damaged or destroyed. 
These hasty conclusions were, however, not 
fulfilled in all cases. Older, and particularly 
the vigorous two year-old beds of Royal Sove¬ 
reign, have a wonderful show of fruit. Young 
yearling plants have a much reduced prospect 
compared with other years. This is due to so 
many of tho earlier blossom-buds having been 
destroyed, leaving only the smaller ana later 
buds to provide the present crop. The young 
plants, too, were thin of foliage, affording no 
shelter from frost influence at the fatal time. 
By some it is predicted that the season, like 
that of last year, will be a short one. Certainly 
it is late from both causes already under notice. 
Sunshine is badly needed for a time and if not 
Aoon obtained there will be more decayed 
than sound berries. Following so much 
rain the quality cannot be of the ordi¬ 
nary standard, for with an excess of water 
there must be an absence of other desir¬ 
able qualities. A softness of pulp and 
poor flavour are characteristics of the rainy 
Strawberry time. It is really surprising how 
oven quite small and late-planted Strawberries 
have developed flowers and fruit. A fairly 
large bed of Royal Sovereign was planted late 
in August, the plants being small. Since the 
frost these have done well and promise a nice 
lot of fruit. So much soil moisture demands 
a fairly deep straw bed to raise the softening 
and delicate fruit from the ground, or there 
will be much decay. W. S. 


yellow Giant Asphodel (Ereinurus Bungei). From a photograph by 
Mr. E. Ballard, The- Court, Colwyn, nr. Malvern. 


Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trade , 
xrill kindly remember that we are always very 
ijlad to see interesting specimens of plants or 
ilmr. rs to illustrate , Jef^hey V'Ul kindly send 
t/i» tn ti 
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Effect of manure. — Incorporation of I accession of air, it at the same time facilitates furnish the large? materials, and Pelargoniums 
organic matters with tho soil lessens its con- eva}X>ration or drying of tho soil. A mulch of in variety, Musk, and the gold and silver 
ductivity. (Granted that the application of loose soil on the surface caused by free hoeing Thyme the carpet plants. In tho case of 
manure causes a great increase of temperature admits air, yet checks evaporation, thus help- Pelargoniums it is remarkable that this one 
in the upper stratum, it is nevertheless the iDg to retain moisture in the soil.—A. D. family should provide us with such a variety 

case that the soil which is the most copiously _ of scents—peppermint, orange, lemon, almond, 

manured is the least susceptible to the action t and something nearly akin to cinnamon all 

of rising temperature in its lower strata. It DORONICUM PLANTAf • Irs EIJM EXCEL- being included. The cultivation of these 
follows that by enriching the soil with organic SUM (SVN. HARPUR CREWE). Pelargoniums has largely increased of lato 

matters we hinder the ascension of warmth The illustration we give to-day shows the best years. Many of the varieties with finely cut 
from the lower strata during the night, i Qf handsome family of hardy spring flower- foliage are very acceptable for the flower-basket-, 
thereby lowering the temperature of the surface jng plants. There are several fine Doronicums In the case of all scented Pelargoniums it is a 
and encouraging the formation of hoar frost, j n gardens, but there are more names than good plan to putthreeorfour cuttings in a.'Pinch 
especially if the manures or dressings are at all distinct varieties, which leads to some con- pot; they can be planted just as they are with - 
decomposed. However, in judging of the effect fusion. It is important to know and grow the out any pulling to pieces, and will start straight, 
of manures, etc., we must take note of the best of them. The varieties found in gardens away and furnish the beds quickly without any 

degree of moisture in the soil, and the can mostly be referred to two species namely, check. Tho variegation of Lady Plymouth 

absorbent capacity of manure being very great p). pardalianches, which is distinguished by its will help with the glaucous foliage of tho 
it follows that its use greatly enhances the rounded, woolly leaves and tall flower stems, Eucalyptus to afford a pleasing contrast to the 
retentive capacity of the soil. The action of 3 feet or 4 feet high, andD. plantagineum, with various shades of green, and a nice sprinkling 
manure in promoting the formation of hoar larger flowers on shorter stems and more ovate of Heliotrope will help to give variety. Where 
frost can therefore be lessened by watering. leaves, resombling those of the Plantain. The the quarters occupied last year by Nicotiana 
Effkit of covering tiik soil. — Having variety named Harpur Crewe originated in tho aflinis have been undisturbed the plants will in 
shown that the danger of hoar frost is increased i garden of the gentleman whoso name it bears, all probability come up thickly and strongly 
or lessened in proportion to the greater or less its great merit being that of continuous if the frost has not penetrated deep enough to 

amount of organic matter in the soil, it will blooming. From early spring to late autumn destroy the roots. If a supply of Stocks is at 

readily lie seen that the danger is greater in the | it will maintain a succession of fine flowers if hand, or preparations have boen made for 
cose of peaty soils than ordinary soils. This ! rightly treated. In common with all the securing the same, they can l>e presently used 
can be removed by covering such 
soils with sand to a depth of 
about 4 inches. This is known 
as the Rimpan method, and is 
based on the well-known greater 
conductivity of sand. It is a 
common practice in horticulture, 
and in market gardening especi¬ 
ally, to keep the soil covered 
during fine weather with a sur¬ 
face dressing of organic matter, 
such as leaf-mould, manure, 
straw, leaves, etc., to prevent 
the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil. Such materials are, in 
their several degrees, worse con¬ 
ductors of heat than the soil; 
they not only hinder the warming 
process in soil, but they them¬ 
selves present a surface even 
more apt to take cold at night 
than the soil which they deprive 
of warmth. The more thickly 
they are spread, the greater, 
therefore, is the danger of hoar 
frosts. In the cultivation, there¬ 
fore, of plants which are likely 
to be injured by hoar frost, we 
should in the spring avoid cover¬ 
ing the soil with materials of low 
conductivity, such as straw 
manures, leaves, and especially 
straw, and where our object is 
to reduce the evaporation of 
moisture, we should use a thin 
liyer of leaf-mould. 

Leaves of plants are chilled 
bv radiation much more quickly 
than the surface of the soil, so 
that covering the soil with her¬ 
baceous plants increases the danger from hoar Leopard's-banes it is easily increased by divi- in connection with the scented foliage, the 
frost for the larger plants occupying the same sion, which should take place frequently at crimsons and purples with Lady Plymouth or 
soil. Many Vine growlers are aware of this, hav- different times, so as to secure strong batches variegated Prince of Orange, and the white 
ing had occasion to observe that the adventitious of young plants to succeed each other in flowers with the many different shades of green 
presence of weeds and chance plants may be flowering. Resides its value in the garden, 1 foliage both large and finely cut. If planted 
very prejudicial in this way to their Vines. It mention must also bo made of its value as a with the strongest of the Pelargoniums, care 
i 9 important, therefore, to clear the soil in cut flower, for which it is useful and lasting, should be taken that the Stocks get sufficient 
spring under shrubs that are susceptible to the Those who have reserve gardens to supplj’ cut room for the development of each plant. 

effects of frost—M. A. Petit (Journal dt la flowers for the house will find this plant very - 

Society Xahonale de France.) valuable. ... Pinks.—Although large clumps of these 

- Two neat-growing varieties are D. Austria- sweat scented hardy plants give large masses of 

Mulching.— Almost every description of cum and D. eaucasicum, which produce in early bloom in the summer, and furnish a wealth of 
soil that is in the wide area covered by the spring a profusion of blooms that brighten the flowers for cutting, vet when out of bloom they 
heavy June rains and floods has becomo beaten btudeis and are useful for the cut flower ; leave blanks in the border for a long time. It 

hard, and i 9 now much baked. Wherever basket. __ is so much better to propagato from old plants 

practicable, the surface should be broken or ~ ‘ every summer through the aid of pipings, and 

stirred a few inches deep, as otherwise crops SCENTED FLOWERS. which, pinched off earl}' in July and set thickly 

will greatly suffer. It would prevent any Where practicable, clumps of Nicotiana ; into sandy soil where they can bo covered witii 
similar hardening or baking during the summer affinis and Heliotrope should always be intro- handlights or large panes of glass for a few 
if this stirring could be followed by a coat or duced close to the house, and if there is no 1 weeks, soon root and give plenty of strong 
mulch of manure, short or half decayed being chance of planting out, a few pot plants of plants to put out into the l>orders in the autumn. 
best, and not only will the manurial properties both, and indeed of anything else that emits It is such plants that give fine flowers in abun- 
wash in later on, but the coating prevents an agreeable perfume, will be very acceptable, dance the second year. Some of tho common 
beating or baking of the soil should other So far as tho flower garden is concerned, varieties boar lifting, dividing, and planting in 
heavy rains follow. Where it is not possible provision should always be made for one or two the autumn very well. That plan, however 
to manure the ground, then the hoe should be beds of scented plants, and if care is taken in easy, would not check propagation by the use 
frequently used to keep a mulch of loose soil the planting the combination will bo effective, of pipings. A dozen of the best Pinks suit 
on the surface. It is an interesting fact in soil Specimen plants of the Tobacco, of Aloysia, able for borders once obtained may be per- 
culture that whilst a hard surface prevents the 1 Eucalyptus citriodora, and Heliotrope will petuated for g^pprptipjnp i,f r treated as advised. 
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BLUE FLOWERS IN MV GARDEN. 

Ajuga orientalis, May, 12 Eryngium Olireri&num, 3 


inches to 13 inches 
pyrauiidalis, G inches, 
garden variety 
reptans 
crisp* 
purpurea 

Amorpha canescens, darfc 
blue, 3 feet 

Amaonia Tabermemontana, 
14 feet to 2 V feet 
T. var. sali< ifoiia 
Auagallis linifoiia, 9 inches 
to 12 inches, July 
Anchusa Barrelieri, May, 
1 foot to 2 feet 
capensis, July, 1 foot to 
1} feet, half • hardy 
^biennial). 

anjfustifolia, June, 3 feet 
italics 3 feet to 4 feet 
sempervirens, May, 1J 
feet to 2 feet 


feet to 12 feet 
planum, late, light blue 
tripartitum, July, 1 foot 
Gentiana acaulis, 2 inches 
to 4 inches 
anclepiadeft 

Andrewsii, August, 1 
foot to 2 feet 
Purser! 

(ruciata, 1 foot 
I’arryi, 2 feet 
Pneumonanlhe, Aug ust, 
Ginches to 12 inches 
septcmflda, June-July, 
G iin hes to 13 inches 
verna, April-Mav, ■ ’> in¬ 
ches 
gelid* 

Pigelovii 
Pr/.ewalskii 
siphonantha 
decumbens 


tinctoria, deep blue, Geranium grandiflorum, 


June, G inches 
affinis, summer, 8inches 
to 9 inches 
Aster rotucdifolius 
laBvis, 4 feet 

Agapanthus umbeliatus 
u. fiore-pleno 
u. maximus, 4 feet 
u. minor, syn. u. Moore- 
anus, U feet 
u. Saundersii, 2 feet 
Aconitum angustifolium, 
June, 2 feet to 3 feet 
elatum, June, 3 feet to 
4 feet 

eminens, June, 2 feet 
to 4 feet 
californicum 
japonicum cnerruleum, 
July to September, 
G feet 


1 foot 

praten6e, 2 feet to 3 feet 
Globularia vulgaris, sum¬ 
mer, 6 inches to 12 
inches 

Iris cristata, C inches 

BihiricA sanguinea, May- 
June, 1 foot to U feet 
sibirica ca*rules, May- 
June, 1 foot 
gcrmanica var. 
Culdenstadti&na cceru- 
lea 

pallida macrantha, 3 
feet 

Mom*] >u r 
coreana, I! feet 
orientalis var. 

Madonna 
missourieasis 
Ixia azurea 


Napellus, summer, 3 feet Jaeione montana, 6 iuclies 


to 4 feet 
Fortune!, summer, 4 
feet to G feet 
Kischeri, <>etober 
uncinatuui 

Adenophora denti* ulatu, 
July, IJ feet 
liliifoiia 

Potanini, 2i feet, 
Shrubby 
verticillata 

Anemone Hepatica, Febru- 
ary, 4 inches to (’• 
inches 

II. flore-pieno 


to 12 inches 
perennis, summer, 1 
foot 

Lactuca perennis, 2 feet, 
June-August 
Plumieri, 3 feet 
Lin mu (Flax) alpinum, G 
inches 

Narbonense, July, 2 feet 
Lewisii 

nervosum, June July, 
1 foot to 13 feet 
perenne 

sibiricum, 3 feet to 4 
feet 


H. angulosa, February, Lithospermum Gastoni, 1 
8 inches to 12 inches foot to 1} feet 

Aquilegia Stuarti, early, 1 
foot to 2 feet 
vulgaris coerulea, early 


summer, 2 feet to 
3 feet 
ca-rulea 

Paplisia australis, shrubby, 
dark blue, 1 feet 
minor, 1A feet 

P. or ago lax i flora, May- 

August 

lougifolia, July August, 
1 foot 

officinalis, June-.Septem- 
ber, 1 foot to 2 feet 
orientalis 
< 'accinia glatica 


prostratum, deep blue, 
summer 
graminifolium, deep 
blue, June • August, 
G inches to 12 inches 
purpureo-occruleum 

Lobelia syphilitica, aut umn, 
1 foot to 2 feet, N.A. 
sessilifolia 

Lupinus argenteus, 2 feet 
polyphyllus 
lax’iflorus 

I.ibertia azurea, May-July 
1 foot 

Lactuca perennis, 2 feet 
June-August 
riumieri,feet 


r>aiianthus incanus, Au- Meconopsis Wallichi, 2 feet 


gust, 3 inches to 4 in¬ 
ches 
lobatus 

( > noglossum apenninum 
Centaurea montana, 2 feet 
( hicorium IntybuB (Chi¬ 
cory), 1 foot 

Commelinacudebtis, H feet, 
halt hardy 

Dracccephalum Ruprechti 
Kuyschianum 


to 4 feet, July-Sep 
tember 
Mertensia lanceolata, May, 
G inches to 12 inches 
sibirica, May-July, G in 
ches to 12 inches 
sibirica atro-co rulea 
virginica, l foot to J 
feet 

Myosotidium nobile, spring, 
1 foot to 3 feet 


Dlinella coerulea, May, Myosotis alpestris 


i feet 

revoluta, 2 feet to 3 feet, 
AllgUSt 

Delphinium formosum 
hybrids 
chinenee 

occidentale, 4 feet 
I'.elladonna, early, 3 
feet 

trollifolium, June, 2 
feet to 8 feet 


azorica 
palustris 
sylvatica 
(iMspitoea Reichsteineri 
dissttiflora Dyerie 
d. grandiflora 
rupicola 
liihospermi flora 
Welwitschi 
Omphalodes verna, March 
to May 


l.chinops Ritro, summer, Orobus lathyroides, June, 


i feet 


1 foot to 2 feet 


R. ruthenicus, 3 feet to Paroehetus communis 


4 feet 
humilis 

sphmrocephalus, 1 foot 
to 4 feet 

Kchtum vulgare, 2 feet to 
4 feet (biennial) 
candicans, shrubby 
F.ryngium alpinum, H feet 
to 2 feet 

amethvstinum, 1 foot Perowskia 
to 2 feet 4 feet 

azureum Phyteuma orbiculare, 

Pourgati inches to 18 inches 

fslcatum Rcheucbzeri var. Char- 

/lociale. 3 feet to G feet melli, May - August, 

h>bridum, 2 feet . 0 inches to 12 inches 


Pentstemon azureus, Au¬ 
gust. 1 foot 
coeruleus, summer 
hetorophyllu s 
ovatus, 2 feet 
glaber speciosns 
g. hybrid us 
speciosus, 2 feet 
humilis 

atriplicifolia, 


Platyeodon grandiflorum, 
July, 6 inches to 12 
inches 
g. fl -pL 
Mariesi 

Plumbago Larpentre, Ooto- 
I'olemoniun/^utruleuin, 2 


Primula acaulis, Wilson's 
hy brids 

'ulmonaria mollis, 1 foot 
utpalensis, 1 foot 
Symphytum caueasicum, 
3 feet 

Salvia august ifoiia, May, 
Mexico, 2 feet, haif- 
hardy 
argentea 

azurea, August, G feet 
a. grandiflora, 2 \ feet 
ringens, 2 feet 
patens, 2£ feet 
nutans 

prat ensis, 2A feet 
Scuttellaria japonica, sum¬ 
mer, prostrate 
Brittom 
Saldanella montana 
Statice 

Teucrium ouentale, July, 
1 foot 

Yerouica amethystina, lj 
feet 

Balfouriana, 3 inches 
incana, July, 2 feet 
Henderson! 

lougifolia Mibaessiln, 2 
feet to 4 feet 
maritimo, 2 feet 
Michauxii, light blue 
flowers, 4 feet 
snxatilis, 3 inches 
ecabiiiM ula. 3 ftet 
spicata, G 
IS inches 
Teucrium, July 
T 


Veronica \irglnica, bright 
blue, 3 feet 
\ iola sua\ is 

Wulfenin carinthiaca, li feet 
Witsenia corymbosa 

Shrubs. 

Ceanothus, many forms 


feet 

confcrturo, 6 inches 
himalaicum 


Caryopteris mastacanthus 

Bulbs. 

reptans, April, 6 inches Allium azureum, 1 fcot to 
2 feet 
cocrultum 
Anemone apcnnina 
blanda, G inches 
Robinsoniana, March, 
Cinches 

Commelina c.clestis, 12 in¬ 
ches to 18 inches. 
J une-September 
Chionodoxa Lucilin*, spring, 
G inches 

sardensis, ppring 
grandiflora, spring 
Hyacinth us amethystinus, 
4 inches to 12 inches 
iineatua 
orientalis, May 
azureus, February, 4 in¬ 
ches to 6 inches 
Muscari botryoides, 6 in¬ 
ches to 12 inches 
como9um, It feet 
concinnum, 3 inche3 to 
4 inches 

Heldreichi, S inches 
Maweanum 

Scilla bifoiia prrecox, March, 
G inches 

sibirica, February-April 
verna, April-Mav, 3 in¬ 
ches to 1<» inches 
campanulata, 12 inches, 
May- 

perm iona, 12 inches, 
July 

inches to Trileleia uniflora, April- 
May, G inches 

Tecophyla-a cyanocrocus, G 
inches 


proelrata 

The above lint comprises only those plants 
which have flowered in my garden, and which 
have blue flowers. 


Devon. 


A. Bayldon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lupins failing.— Having seen in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illi mtratrd about White Lupins failing, I 
write to say 1 found mine in exactly the same state as 
described. The plants showed no sign of want of water, 
but as the weather had been unusually dry it was the 
only way I could nocount for the blossoms" falling, and 
gave them a good watering. Next day I found the blos¬ 
soms were quite firm.— Hy. Regan. 

Staking Dahlias.— When old undivided 
roots are replanted, as is sometimes done, it 
matters little when stout stakes are ailixed to 
the plants ; but in the case of hard divided 
roots, or of those which have been ruised from 
cuttings (the common method of propagation ), 
it is wise to get the stakes fixed soon after the 
planting is done, as then in driving the stako 
into the soil no harm is done to the fleshy 
roots. Some growers, after the holes for the 
recoption of the plants have been prepared, 
drive a stake into the centre of each one at 
once, and thus prevent the possibility of harm 
being done at all. But it is not always con¬ 
venient to adopt that course. The tying up of 
the main stem and branches should be done 
rather loosely, ns the wood of Dahlias neces¬ 
sarily swells very much. 

Lathy r us latifolius grand iflor us 
albus. —It is a pity this new and lovely pure 
white Everlasting Pea is still so dear. Last 
year I bought a plant, for which I paid 7s. fid. 
It w r as a very small morsel, however. I kept 
potting it in the best of soil—old rotted turf, 
leaf - mould, bone dust, and well - decayed 
cow-manure. It repaid me by, I think, three 
blooms. By the end of summer it hud got the 
length of being in a 7-inch pot. This spring 
it was put into the largest pot made, ana 
given the above soils, and some artificial 
manure added, and w ell it has repaid me by its 
beauty. It is trained on rows of strings, 
going from the ground to the roof at the front 
of a Peach-house, fan-shape, and some days 
ago I counted 115 heads of bloom, some of 
them very small, so that many more may come. 
It is as lovely as many Orchids, and stands so 
well w hen cut.— Caution. 

Lilium auratum platyphyllum (Shir¬ 
ley vaiiety).—This, the only Lily to receive a 
first-class certificate at Holland House, repre¬ 
sents one of the best forms of L. auratum 
platyphyllum that has ever come under ray 
notice. The specimens shown were about 


G feet high, well clothed with massive foliage, 
while the flowers were unusually large, the 
petals particularly thick and wax-like in 
texture, and in colour white, except the yellow 
stripe dow’n the centre, for the numerous spots 
so characteristic of most forms of L. auratum 
are in this variety totally wanting. In this 
respect it resembles the plant usually known 
as L. auratum platyphyllum vjrginale, not L. 
auratum virginale, which is the same as L. 
auratum Wittei. The most startling feature 
of this Lily was, however, l-old by the exhibitors 
—viz., that those shown w T eieall the product 
of a single bulb planted many years ago in a 
garden at Shirley, whero it flourished in a 
wonderful manner. To the lovers of this 
beautiful Lily who have been trying for years 
to establish it in their gardens this unlooked- 
for success should act as a stimulus to further 
efforts.—X. 

Plants for edging. —What plant do you recom¬ 
mend for a perennial edging? Soil, clay.—E. Tiiaddkx. 

(For a perennial plant edging to flower, the 
best are either the common double white Pink, 
the pretty red flowered Thrift, or the silvery 
Mouse-ear (Cerastium tomentoeum). Ail three 
may need occasional lifting if they* spread 
too much, but that is easily* done. Replanting 
of either of these things is best done in 
October. ] 

Wallflowers.—I purchased some email Wallflowers 
this season. Will they flower next season? Should I 
transplant them or make cuttings from them?— F.va 
Tiiaddkx. 

[if you set out some young Wallflower plants 
w'here you wish them to remain and bloom, 
they should make fine plants to flower profusely 
next spring. If the weather and soil be dry, 
give the plants water once or twice after 
planting, but they soon get hold of the ground. 
As yours is a clay soil, it would be well if you 
could mix it with some road grit or scrapings. 
Wallflowers thrive better, as a rule, on elevated 
and moderately dry positions than on low, wet. 
ones. ] 

Verbenas. —Throughout the sixties and 
in the early seventies Verbenas played a 
prominent part in many gaidons, for not only 
were named varieties grown as specimen plants 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse, but 
large numbers were employed for bedding out, 
at that time in the height of its popularity. 
After this Verbenas were very seldom met 
with, but w itliin tho last two or three years 
interest in them has considerably revived. 
This is to a great extent owing to the advent 
of that beautiful variety, Miss Willmott, 
which formed such a notable feature of the 
Holland House Show. This variety* lias been 
largely taken in hand by some of our market 
growers, and considerable numbers may be 
seen in Covent Garden Market. At all events, 
this variety gains hosts of admirers w herever 
exhibited. The distinguishing feature of this 
variety is its robust habit and massive heads of 
large, rich, rosy-pink blossoms. Another 
variety also noted at the above exhibition, but 
in far more limited numbers, was King of the 
Scarlets, whose features are indicated by its 
name. It also makes a good pot plant, and 
now that public attention has once been 
directed to its merits, we shall doubtless soon 
see it more generally grown.— X. 

Sweet Pea-seed and birds and 
mice. —Most people who have grown these 
have to contend with both mice and birds, and 
this is most annoying when scarce or new 
kinds are sown in tho open ground. I sow 
these in boxes, pots, or on turves, and plant 
them out. Even when raised in this way the 
Peas are not exempt from the ravages of birds 
and mice. For years I have grown them 
largely' and have found that both will attack 
light-coloured seed first. Last winter 1 sowed 
tw’elve kinds in fi-inch pots to plant out early. 
One night while in a cold-frame the mice found 
them, and although they were 4 inches high 
they ate almost every seed of Blanche Bur¬ 
pee, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Duchess of 
Westminster, and one or tw*o others, while 
they had not touched such kinds as Coccinea, 
Captain of the Blues, Stanley, etc. Two years 
ago I grew a big lot of the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 
for seed and gave them good culture. The 
birds were just the same as mice, as they 
devoured almost all the seed of this and other 
light kinds and scarcely touched many others 
growing besides thesn.frdjbiR-sF.T. 
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ASPLENll'M HEIiBSTI. 

Apart from its decorative value, this is especi¬ 
ally interesting as being one of the few garden 
forms of Asplenium, of which genus many 
members are difficult to raise from spores, 
hence variations among them are far less 
numerous than in several other classes of Ferns 
—Pteris, for example. The general aspect of 
Asplenium Herbsti is well shown herewith, the 
massive character of its fronds being very 
noticeable. It received an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society, October 1.1th, 
1S96, but as it cannot be propagated so readily 
as many other Ferns, it is still comparatively 
rare. A great many of the Aspleniums require 
stove treatment, but those given below need 
only the protection of a greenhouse, and their 
cultural requirements are not at all exacting ; 
indeed, most of them are grown in quantity for 
decoration. 

Asplenium bulbifkrum.—A very handsome 
species, whose arching fronds are from IS inches 
to :1 feet long and nearly a foot broad in the 


seldom seen, but is much admired when in 
good condition. 

Asplkmlm makim m (the Sea Spleenwort) 
though it occurs wild in parts of Great .Britain 
and Ireland, enjoys the protection of the 
greenhouse, and under these conditions it forms 
a decidedly ornamental plant. It is also more 
prolific in varieties than most of the 
Aspleniums. T. 


FERNS FOR BASKETS. 

Many Ferns thrive remarkably well planted in 
wire-baskets suspended from the roof of the 
greenhouse, stove, or indoor fernery, as the 
case may be. By growing the drooping species 
of Ferns in suspended baskets, a largo area of 
otherwise unused space may be turned to good 
account, and where stage room is limited, this 
is a consideration not to bo lost sight of. 
Capital baskets are those made of stout galvan¬ 
ised iron-wire, and these should be half globe- 
shaped, with three wires as arms by which to 
suspend them. The baskets may vary in size 
from 6 inches to 2 feet in diameter, the depth 
decreasing as the basket widens, so that a 


shining green and the stems purplish-coloured. 
Either the common Selaginella Kraussiana or 
S. uncinata maybe used for baskets containing 
plants of the following : Adiautura Farleyense, 
a first-rate basket plant; A. gracillimum, 
beautiful anywhere, but particularly so when 
grown in a basket; A. amabile, the best of all 
the Adiantums for basket work ; A. caudatum, 
or, as it is sometimes called, A. Edgeworthi. 
Other Adiantums, no doubt, will do well 
under basket treatment, especially A. longis- 
simum, with its very long fronds. Polypodium 
appendiculatum and P. lachnopus are very 
desirable, and so also are Pteris scabulera, 
Pteris erotica, and Pteris cretica albo-lineata. 

That Forns can be well grown in baskets is 
now abundantly evident. Of course, it may be 
said that almost any plant will do well in a 
basket suspended under glass, and given the 
proper amount of attention ; but it is the 
special adaptability of Ferns for this treatment, 
as seen in their superior appearance, that leads 
me to recommend this practice for more 
general adoption in gardens, where suitable 
positions on the stages for Ferns are but 
limited. T. 



Asplenium HerLst 


widest part. They are much divided, and 
hear a great number of small plants scat tered 
over their surface. By this means a quantity 
cm soon be raised, as if the frond bearing 
these young plants is pegged down on to a 
suitable surface, they will soon form roots of 
their own and grow away freely. It is one of 
the best of all Ferns for rooms, as the fronds 
are so little affected by a dry atmosphere. It 
is a native of New Zealand. 

Asplenium Colkkboi. —Somewhat after the 
manner of the last, but of more compact habit, 
and smaller in all its parts. It forms delight¬ 
ful little specimens in pots .‘1 inches or -1 inches 
in diameter, and in this way is particularly 
valuable for furnishing the little ornamental 
pots so much in fashion. 

Asplenium dimorphtwi (syns. A. biforme 
and A diversifolium).—This is remarkable for 
the great difference that exists between the 
fertile and the sterilo fronds, these latter being 
coarser than in any of those kinds previously 
mentioned, while the fertile ones have the 
divisions reduced to almost thread - like 
proportions. 

Asplenium flabellifolium.— An Australian 
species which forms a pretty little specimen for 
growing in a suspended pot or basket. It is 
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basket 2 feet across is only 1 foot deep, while 
those of (> inches in width are the same in 
depth. A lining of thin slices of fibrous peat 
should be placed all around on the inside of the 
basket, which is then filled up with a compost 
according to the requirements of the plants it 
is intended to contain. Two kinds of Ferns or 
a Fern and a Selaginella may be planted in each 
basket, the one to occupy the upper portion, 
the other to cover the soil and sides of the 
basket. If the house in which these baskets 
are suspended is not kopt very moist it will be 
found safer to take down each basket once a 
day in the growing season and dip the whole 
into water. Less water will, of course, be 
required in winter. A little attention is neces¬ 
sary at first to thetraining of the growths which 
are to cover the sides, after which the plants 
may be allowed to take their own way. 

The following are some of the most striking 
Ferns and Selaginellas for the purpose in 
view, Davallia Mooreana for the central plant, 
with Selaginella flexuosa for the sides. These 
two graceful plants combine with the most 
charming effect, the pale green of the Davallia 
and the striking character of the spreading 
fronds going well with the slender growths of 
the Selaginella, the leaves of which are dark 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 8. 

Border Chrysanthemums—how to 
encourage healthy growth.— The fre¬ 
quent use of the hoe has a most beneficial 
effect upon all plant life in the open border, 
and, in the case of Chrysanthemums, I know 
of nothing so helpful in their earlier days. As 
an illustration of the value of hoeing I will 
instance a case that came under my observa¬ 
tion a few days ago. A collection of plants 
had been set out a month or six weeks since, 
and they appeared to be thriving fairly well. 
On the occasion of my visit, however, the 
weeds had be^un to assort themselves, and 
an air of untidiness seemed to prevail. Con¬ 
sidering the improvement, in the weather, too, 
the plants did not appear to be making the 
advance they should do. A good hoeing was 
suggested, and the suggestion was quickly 
acted upon. The result, was astonishing. 
Within a week the plants had thriven mar¬ 
vellously, and, on the occasion of my last 
visit, quite a transformation in their appear¬ 
ance had taken place. Watering is good, bub 
hoeing is better, and, if the two things can 
be carried out, healthy root action is assured. 
—E. (J. 

Chrysanthemums for decoration 

(On/no). Wo lmvo carefully looked into the 
length} 7 list of sorts mentioned in your letter, 
and have divided them up into their respective 
periods of flowering. As you say you have 
stopped the plants once, you should, without 
the least delay, give them their final pinching. 
It would have been better to have stopped some 
of them, for the last time, a fortnight since. 
Place the plants in their flowering pots as soon 
as they have well filled their present pots with 
roots. No definite date can he given for this 
final potting, everything depending upon the 
conditionof each individual plant. Thestronger- 
growing plants should need attention first, and 
we should bo disposed to give them pots 
measuring 10 inches in diameter; the less 
vigorous sorts will be satisfied with 9 inch pots. 
Pot firmly, ramming the soil round the hall of 
the plant being repotted, u^ing a wedge-shaped 
piece of wood for this purposo. As you refer 
to the housing of your plants, wo may tell you 
that heat, and this only to a very limited 
extent, should be given when they are housed. 
Heat is only needed to dispel excessive mois¬ 
ture and as a protection against, severe frosts. 
This remark refers more particularly to plants 
grown for decoration, as cool and airy condi¬ 
tions under glass are essential to their well 
being. Abundant ventilation is one of the 
secrets of successful Chrysanthemum culture 
when the plants are housed. Semi-early or 
mid-October and late OctaXter-flowering kinds are : 
Etoile de Feu, Lady Randolph, Source d’Or, 
and Red Dragon. Midseason or November- 
flowering varieties are well represented by: Mrs. 
Greenfield, Val d’Andorre, Miss L. Cheeseman, 
Mile. Lacroix, Silver Queen, Lady Ridgway, 
Charles Shrimpton, Master H. Tucker, Rev. 
Douglas, Hilda C. Paice, Coppelia, Kimberley, 
Henry Weeks, Mrs. Powell Cotton, Frances 
Connor, Lord Saiyhift*^, : ^fcrCrP. Bartlett, 
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Master C\ Seymour, Marie Brunning, Mme. 
von AndrJ, and Madeline Davis. Good late sorts, 
Dectniltrr and January flowering, are : Niveum, 
Mine. Philippe Rivoiro, Sunstone, W. li. 
Lincoln, Scottish Chief, and The Favourite 
( ? Christmas Favourite).—E. G. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT. 

To Tin: KhIToli OK “ UAKlitiNlN'U II.I.I7HTR\TKI>.” 

Dcvit Silt, When al>out sixty years hack I 
pursued the hints in our garden with an old 
llint-and-steel musket with, perhaps, more 
danger to myself than to them, the celerity 
with which they all cleared off when I was on 
the war-path has taught me to believe that 
keeping them oil' trees of ripe fruit is, after all, 
merely a question of labour. There wore a 
great many birds in that garden, although 
only five miles from London, and the abun¬ 
dance of fruit we gathered of all sorts, from 
Currants to hothouse Grapes and Melons, 
without the aid of hot-water pipes, makes me 
question whether we have advanced as much in 
our gardens as we have in most other domestic 
matters. Wo have got more size in some 
things and many new names, but I trust that 
during my time we shall continue to call a 
spade a spade. 

“ W. S.," writing in your paper of June Cth, 
says, “It is just as easy a matter for one person 
to obaorve the habits of birds as another." 
This is true, but do wo all observe with the 
same unprejudiced eyes ’? It is not easy always 
to see what a bird is eating, hence the long 
controversy about the bullfinch, the blossom, 
and the insect therein, which seems as far off a 
settlement as ever. But surely “ W. S ” must 
have noticed the thrush industriously cracking 
the suail shells, yet he writes as if the thrush 
fed entirely on the harmless earth-worm until 
the fruit is ripe, and then leave.s all else 
for the fruit. I agree with his concluding 
remark “ that the attempted trapping and 
shooting of blackbird and thrush are only so 
much wasted time," and it seems to apply to 
the complaint of “ Dorset," June JJth, that the 
thickly wooded district where he resides con¬ 
tains so many birds, etc., so it would be waste 
of time for “Dorset to shoot them if others 
come from the woods to supply their places. 
It seems to me useless to argue, from a scien¬ 
tific point of view, that a bird cannot eat one 
thing because his natural food is another. I 
believe they relish a change of diet like our- 
selvos ; at all events, the birds I supply with a 
basin of scraps every morning, winter and 
summer, leave nothing behind them, whether 
it is bread, bits of cheese, bacon, or herring 
and haddock skins, and they do not despise my 
hospitality when the fruit is ripe, and in return 
they not only ting for my benefit, but afVord 
mo much amusement in watching their move¬ 
ments, and I often think how r much less 
interesting our gardens would be without 
them. “T. Jones,’ - in your paper June (>, 
describes how r the birds got under a net ho 
had put over a Williams' Fear-tree. I had a 
like experience many years back wdien I put a 
net over a dwarf Boar tree, on which the birds 
had begun to peck the Pears at the stalk, and 
found, to my surprise, that the mischief still 
went on. While watching one day I saw a 
robin-mine own familiar friend, in which I 
trusted—hop out from under the net. I never 
netted another Pear-tree to this day, as I dis¬ 
like tho plan for many reasons : but I got a 
steel punch made to cut round cards, 4 inches 
across, with a round hole in the middle, •} inch 
across, and a V - shaped slit to join the 
middlo hole. This, when pinned over the 
Pear, forms a neat cone. I have used 
them for over a quarter of a century, 
and saved many thousands of good Pears 
from being damaged in this provoking 
manner. In all that time 1 have never 
known the birds interfere with the blossoms, 
either when I grew' the trees in the smoky 
atmosphere of Wandsworth, nor for the last 
nineteen years in the pure air of Malvern. 

It may be desirable to reduce the quantity of 
sparrow’s in some placos, but to destroy such 
birds as bullfinches and kingfishers, on suspicion 
of their doing more harm than good, I consider 
an injustice to a large ola^-s of people wdio do 
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not grow fruit or breed fish, but have an equal 
right in the property of our wild birds. A 
relative of mine used to hang up under the 
oaves of a building what he called “sparrow’ 
pots.” The sparrows made their nests in them, 
and at a certain time ho took them down ana 
killed all the young birds before they had done 
any mischief, and then hung the pots up again. 
Whether this is more humane than catching 
them in the winter with a bat lowling-net 1 
will not pretend to say. The pots were round, 
about twice the size of a small Oocoanut, with 
a hole iu front for the birds to go in, and a hole 
at the back to Imng them on a nail. I have 
never seon them in use since, but, strango to 
say, have an old Dutch picture with those 

C ots represented hanging on a round brick - 
uiIt dove-cote. S. J. U. 

Malccm. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses mildewed.— Will you kindly tell me what is 
the matter with my Rose-trees?. The leaves are covered 
with Bomethimj which lookelike hoar frost. They shrivel 
up and die. They were the same last year, but I have had 
them many years, though not in the same place. They 
are now on a south walk Can 1 do anything to remedy 
the evil ?—Dorotiika. 

(Your Roses have been attacked by mildew’. Dust 
them well with sulphur, using what is know as black 
sulphur.| 

Absence of wasps. —I do not remember 
a season w’hen wasps have boon so scarce as 
this spring and early summer. Up to the time 
of writing (last week in June) I have not seen 
one or beard any of the men say they have. 
Generally, we have them come out freely. 1 
am under the impression the severe weather 
we had through April starved them. Such 
cold would be most detrimental to them. 
There was a goodly number late in the autumn. 

I never have seen my hives so weak as this 
summer, and I am convinced it is owing to 
the cold spring, seeing they were very strong 
and active in March, when the Poaches were in 
flower. There are scarcely any flowers for 
them to work as yet.— Dorset. 

Rose-leaves curled.—I sei d t vo twlga of a R Me- 
buth. All the Ro^ea here got their leaves curled up in 
the sains way. I wrould like l.o know what it is, ivhutthe 
cause of it is, and what can be done for it? Roses 
iu different partH of the garden, a pood distance 
apart, are infected with the same disease. The gardener, 
who is a thoroughly experienced man, cannot make out 
what. the cause of it is, and can And out no remedy for it. 
The Rose-beds have been well manured, so i hat it does 
not trise from poverty, and ytar after year it ia the same. 
Roses do not seem to thrive well with me for seme reason. 
— Mrs. Thompson Sinclair. 

[ The leaves of your Roses are curled by the 
grubs of one of the Saw-flies (Blennocampa 
pusilla). The best thing to do is to gather the 
leaves and burn them, and in the winter 
remove the soil from under the bushes to the 
depth of 2 inches and burn or bury it deeply. 
The grub in the Rose shoot is also the progeny 
of one of tho Saw-flies (Emphytus cinctus). 
The only practical way of destroying this 
insect is to cut off the infested shoots and 
burn them.—G. S. S. ] 

Raspberry shoots dylngf.— I would be glad if 
you could tell me what ia the reaaon for my youhg Rasp¬ 
berry shoots going like this? I have noticed several. 
They seem to have bu n eaten away at the side till the 
top faHs over. Is it insects, or slugs, or birds, or is it 
rotten? Also nlease tell me what kind of blight it is that 
comes on mv Red Currants, and I t hink lilac* ones, too ? 
Is carbolic soft-soap and water any good for red-spider 
in a Cucumber-frame, and can it lie used safely now for 
Roses, Currant-bushes, and all flowers and fruits, or will 
It damage them ?—\V. VV. W. 

fl urn sorry to say that I cannot be certain, 
from the specimens you sent, what is the cause 
of the in jury. If you would kindly send one or 
two more I should probably be able to do so. I 
fancy they have been attacked by the Rasp- 
berry-weevil, but should be sorry to say so 
positively. Tho blight on your Currant-leaves 
is probably one of the aphides, but if you 
would send up a few leave* I could tell you 
definitely. I should not recommend carbolic 
soft-soap as an insecticide for general use or for 
red-spider. Paraffin-emulsion is the best, and 
for red spider add foz. of liver of sulphur to 
every three gallons of the emulsion solution.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Narcissus-fly —Will you please tell me the 
name of the brown grub thit eata my Daffodil bulbs? They 
cirve the hearts right oat. Ia there any way to destroy 
them? Ia it advisable t) change the ground?—C onstant 
Rradbr. 

[Your Daffodil bulbs are attacked by the 
grubs of the Narcissus-fly (Merodon equestris), 
a most destructive pest to bulbs of various 


kinds in many places. It is a very difficult 
insect to deal with, as its presence in the 
bulbs is not generally detected until so much 
injury has been done as to render them worth¬ 
less, even if the grub could be killed. It is 
obvious that no insecticide.can be of any use, 
so that when a bulb is found to be attacked it 
should be burnt or crushed so as to kill the 
grub. When full grown the" grubs leave tho 
bulbs and bury themselves in the ground and 
become chrysalides, which much resemble the 
grubs, but they are somewhat wrinkled. 
Ground which has l>oi ne infested bulbs should 
be turned over, so as to expose the chrysalides to 
the birds. The flies may be found in May and 
June, according to the season. They much 
resemble small bees, but they have only two 
w ings. They are black and grey or yellowish 
in colour and velvety like a humble bee. They 
may easily be caught in a butterfly-net after 
a little practice. Yes, it is always advisable 
to change the quarters when replanting 
Narcissi.] 

A good insecticide.- Can you recommend a better 
wadi than the naphthalene, paraffin, and aoft-soap emul¬ 
sion ? I have an orchard of two and three year old Apple- 
trees—many of which are badly infested with aphis-the 
mauve coloured kind predominating. The above wash has 
been liberally applied, destroying a great deal of the pest, 
hut after a few days it seems nearly as bad as ever. 
Would repeated applications injure the roots of the trees : 
What is the best treatment for slug-infested Asparagus? 
Lime and soot lose their effect in t wo or three days. 
Kindly name insects enclosed in separate cover. They 
are fairly numerous on the Apple-trees.—A. 11. Cnnr,ni. 

[I do not think that you can use a better 
insecticide than the one you mention, at this 
time of year, os a wash for aphides. When 
you mention the mauve-coloured one I supposo 
you allude to the American-blight, which may 
always he recognised on Apple-trees by the 
white Cotton-like substance that it secretes. 
These insects generally choose somo inequality 
in the bark, consequently, when a tree is 
sprayed, the insecticide may not reach some of 
the insects that are sheltered. If, however, it 
be applied with a stiffish brush, and worked 
well into all tho cracks, etc., of tho hark, it 
should practically eradicate them. In the case 
of a large tree this may he impossible ; it is 
then desirable to spray the tree in the w-inter, 
before the buds snow any signs of opening, 
with a caustic alkali w r ash. As to your 
Asparagus plants, tho tedious method of pick¬ 
ing off' the slugs by hand is tho most effective. 
You might try placing smull heaps of bran on 
pieces of slato near the plants. The insects 
you sent are the grubs of the Seven-spotted 
Lady bird (Coccinella septempunctafa). They 
are of the greatest use in gardens, as tho 
numbor of aphides they destroy is enormous. 
Both the grubs and the parent insects should 
be encouraged in every w’ay.—G. S. S. ] 

Omphaledes linifolia. — Last year I 
sent a note to the pages of this journal 
relative to the value and usefulness of the 
above-named platit for massing in the front 
of herbaceous and mixed flower holders. 1 
should now like to draw attention to its 
also being a desirable plant to grow for spring 
flowering, for although w*e have a gTeat 
numbor of hardy subjects blooming at the 
time this variety of Omphalodes comes into 
flow’er, yet it is so distinct and forms such n 
striking contrast to them as to prove quite a 
decided acquisition. If sown where they are 
to bloom and liberally thinned, leaving them 
not nearer than 9 inches apart, each plant 
becomes a well-developed specimen by tho 
middle of May, and produces an abundance 
of its pretty French w’hite blossoms, which 
last a long time in good condition, or well 
into the month of June. It appears to he 
quite hardy, as it came through last winter 
unharmed. I would advise that a row or two 
be grown elsewhere specially for cutting, for 
all who know and appreciate Gypsophihi 
paniculata will also value Omphalodes lini¬ 
folia for a like purpose.—A. W. 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the 11 English Floioer Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any oj its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second psize, Ha 1 / a Guinea. 

Prize Winner this week is : Miss Stocks, 
Milverton, Soroer^t^. for white Tree-Lupin. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE UNA. 


Of tho many interesting Roses added to our 
collection during rocent years, the above 
beautiful Hybrid Brier must take a foremost 
position. The sturdy vigour of our wild Rose, 
R. canina, is so well known that I have only to 
mention tho fact that, Una is the offspring of 
this Brier, crossed with a Tea Rose, to ensure 
it a warm welcome by all who love these single 
Roses. As will be seen from the illustration, 
the flowers of Una jtossess three rows of petals, 
so that the variety has more lasting Rowers 
than the Dog Rose. * The exquisite tawny- 
yellow buds i»re equally as beautiful as many 


the Rose, but, unfortunately, space is too often 
limited to such an extent that one must con¬ 
fine one’s collection to single plants of a variety. 
Even then tho beauty may be realised* in a 
less degree if a plant is set out upon the lawn, 
well isolated. What a pretty arrangement it 
would be to carpet a large bed with Una, 
having as upright pillars the charming Pen¬ 
zance Brier, Anne of Bierstein.or tfie -gorgeous 
Carmine Pillar, allowing always amplejepace 
for the development of these very vigorous 
kinds. A hedge of Una would make a splen¬ 
did dividing line, the growths being supported 
by two or three lengths of stout wire stretched 
between posts at intervals of about .‘1 yards or 
4 yards. It is well when starting such hedges 
to richly manure and deeply trench the ground, 


a really good yellow that will take the place, as 
an outdoor Rose, of Marechal Niel. Probably 

Prince’ll i: Buloarie will be acknowdedged 
the most distinct novelty of last year in this 
group. It is certainly a lovely flower, with 
the beautiful flesh, salmon, and orange shading 
so peculiar to quite a number of M. Pernet 
Ducher’s Roses. 

Paut.ink Betisez is also distinct and promis¬ 
ing. It h{us a suffusion of canary-yellow colour, 
the brightest yellow shading I know* of, and 
this shading is much accentuated by the paler 
edges of petals. 

Conrad Stassiikim is good if it does not 
come too near Brand Due de Luxembourg. 
Perhaps it is of more erect habit. 

Edmond Dkshayks is not quite up to the 



Rose I’na. From a photograph hy G. A. Champion in Messrs. Paul's nurseries at Cheshunt. 


Tea Roses, and they expand into fine, large, 
creamy-white blossoms, in some cases as much 
as 4 inches in diamoter. Like the Dog Rose, 
Una produces its flowers in clusters of from 
three to six. A splendid bed of this Rose, 
planted near the Palm-house in Kew Bardens, 
sufficiently illustrates what is possible in tho 
way of decorating one’s garden with these 
lovely Roses. 

In this largo bed, which is some k 2.">feot across, 
the plants are allowed to grow quite naturally, 
the result being long trails of delightful 
growths, studded all over with the pretty 
blossoms. There is absolutely no formality in 
this arrangement, for some of the trails crawl 
along the ground, whilst others dart outward 
and droop fountain like, the whole making a 
floral picture of rare beauty. I am confident 
this plan will commend itself to all who behold 
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then the Roses will take care of themselves, 
provided they are kept free of w’eeds and 
suckers. The latter may be avoided by plant¬ 
ing on own roots, for I have no doubt it will 
strike as freely as our ordinary wilding of the 
hedges. Rosa. 


THE NEWER HYBRID TEAS. 

The development of the Hybrid Tea is remark¬ 
able, and there is no telling what surprises are 
yet in store for us. Who would have dreamed 
of such a flower as Mildred Brant a few years 
ago ? Is it too much to say that a golden-yellow 
Mildred Grant is merely a matter of time ? It 
seems evident to me that White Lady was the 
parent of this superb Rose, crossed, possibly, 
with Mrs. W. J. Brant, and I imagine hybridists 
will not rest content until they have produced 


standard of excellence we look for now. The 
colour is creamy-white with flesh - coloured 
centres. 

Frau Pf.tkr Lambert I much like. It is of 
splendid high-centred form, and the pink 
colour seemR to be of quite a distinct shade, 
which is saying a good deal when pink Rases 
abound so liberally. It is a good growor. 

Helene Guii.lott is very beautiful. The 
colour is pure white varying to salmon-white 
and quite a carmine tinting at times. The 
flower is large, of the form of Catherine 
Mermet, and of the wondrous free flowering 
habit of Souvenir de Mme. Eugenie Yerdier. 

John Ruskin.—T his is a fine shaped flower 
of the right character. A most useful Rose to 
the exhibitor. The shade of magenta present 
may detract from its beauty in the eyes of those 
who put colour first. I cortainly think colour 
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should stand first, and the more variety of form 
we have the better. 

Mme. Charles Moanikk 19 a lovely sorni- 
climber, with rosy-flesh flowers heavily shaded 
with yellow. A fitting companion to that 
glorious Rose Billiard et Barre. 

Mmk. Felix Faivre, as seen under glass, was 
superb. The fioe-shaped flowers of the Mrs. 
John Laing size and form seemed most 
promising. The colour is a clear satin-rose. 

Jeanne Buatois is a noble flower, deep 
petalled. full, and possessing a fine bud. The 
colour is creamy-white, of the tint of Innocente 
Pirola. 

Ards Pillar is a welcome break, as it gives 
us a gorgeous crimson colour long wanting in 
this group, although this kind is of semi- 
climbing form. 

Alice Lixdskll is, perhaps, purely a show 
Rose. The colour is creamy-white, andimmenso 
flowers of perfect form. 

England’s Glory, a fine addition to the 
< doire de Dijon type of Rose, as far as vigour 
is concerned. It must take a promising place 
as a pink climber. So, too. will 

Climbing Caroline Testout, as it partakes 
of the character of the parent in all save growth. 

Mme. Viger is a silvery rose-coloured flower 
of great beauty. It is not large, but the plant 
is as free blooming as a China Rose. There is, 
unfortunately, a tendency to mildew. 

Marik Croimier is really a very deep- 
coloured Caroline Testout, and as such will be 
welcomed. 

Puarisaer is lovely, with the longest bud of 
any Rose I know. It appears to be a seedling 
of Mrs. W. J. Grant, but' the flowers arh more 
like those of Anna Ollivier. 

Ladv Moyra Beauclkrc is pretty, with its 
wide, crimped petals of a rich madder-roso 
tint. The growth is grand. It is the vigour 
of growth of the Hybrid Teas that one is com¬ 
pelled to admire, especially of those of recent 
introduction. Although Mildred Grant, as 
already mentioned, is unquestionably a White 
Lady seedling, I imagine that raisers will soon 
break away from the Lady Mary Fit/william 
strain, and rather take up the crossing of such 
kinds a9 Caroline Testout, which must give us 
vigour of growth. 

Mmk. Leconte seems to be a seedling of 
Clara Watson. It could not have a bolter 
recommendation, but I fear it is not 90 good, 
although well worth possessing. The colour is 
chamois yellow and salmon. 

Peri.e Von Godesberc, unless the yellow 
colour increases with age, I cannot recommend 
as being anything different from a Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, of vvhich it is said to be a 
sport. 

Robert Scott should be obtained by every- 
one. It is as freo as a Tea Rose, with the bold 
flower of a Hybrid Perpetual, and the delicate 
pink colouring of a Tea Rose. 

Of this year’s novelties one must of necessity 
speak with some reservation, but I have seen 
sufficient of Mme. Paul Olivier, Marguerite 
Guillot, Nelly Briand, Paul Led« ; , Princesse 
(diaries de Ligne, Senateur Belle, and 
Elizabeth Kitto to recommend them being 
added to any up to-date collection. 

Rosa. 


EARLY WHITE R03E3. 

There are so many ways in which white Roses 
are serviceable that one welcomes those varie¬ 
ties that appear first. Of these one of the 
most useful is 

Bi.ANCitEFi.ET7R, an old variety of the Hybrid 
Chinese. It is exceedingly hardy, with a really 
nice shaped flower, somewhat resembling an 
Hybrid Perpetual. It would make an excel¬ 
lent garden kind, its growths being so regular, 
but as it is summer flowering only, it would 
not do to place it in a prominent position. 

Mme. Georges Bruant is another good kind 
belonging to the Hybrid Rugosas. It was 
open this year some days before any Hybrid 
Perpetual. The paper-white blossoms are ex¬ 
tremely wide when fully developed, and on the 
bush they have a very fine effect. The buds 
are long and very useful for cutting. Perhaps 
Blanc double do Courbet is the better flower of 
the two, but there seems a greater profusion 
about Mme. G. Bruant. 

Titf. single white Rugosa is charming. 
How pretty it appears when half drooping over 


the edge of a rockery, and its Almond-like 
fragrance is quite refreshing. 

Mme Hakdv, another very old kind, belongs 
to the Damasks (R. damascena) A peculiarity 
of the variety is its green centre, wnich some¬ 
what mars the flower, but it is nevertheless a 
good, useful Rose. I may say the same of 

Blanche Moreau, the beautiful white Moss 
Rose, not quite equal to White Bath, but 
ear lier and more vigorous. 

The ”.*hite Provence, or Unique, is very 
rarely seen now-a-daj's. It is deserving of 
praise, being so hardy and free blooming for 
the short time it remains with us. And last, 
but not least, is 

Mme. Plantikr, grown in some establish¬ 
ments by the thousand as a pot plant, and very 
useful it is in the early spring. How glorious 
are its snowy blossoms when seen on a w f ell- 
developed standard, probably the best way to 
display the charms of the Rose, but I also like 
to see it as a pillar, especially if about three 
plants are planted against a tripod of stakes. 
This arrangement quickly attains one’s desire 
of forming a shapely pyramid. W. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose leaves curling.—1 should be much obli K ed 
if you can tell me the cause of Rose leaves curling up 
like those enclosed, and if there is any treatment that will 
cure it? The healthy leaves are off the same hushes as 
the diseased ones.—L am v sbik n. 

[H ul jou trammed the curled lea\e.« you.would have 
found inside a small green grub,'which is the cause of the 
mischief. Syringe the tree well with qaaisia extract to 
which has-been added Home soft soap. ,See also reply to 
-Airs. Thomas Sinclair.] - . - 

Rose Lady Battersea (H.T.).— The 

early blooming habit of Mrs, W. J. Grant has 
been imparted to its lovely offspring Ladv 
Battersea. This Rose cannot endure the hot 
summer weather, but in June and in autumn 
there is no kind to equal it for beauty of form 
and colouring. I should say there is more 
vigour in this Rose than in Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
and one is thankful for it. Unfortunately, the 
splendid Ro^e just named cannot claim distinc¬ 
tion on this score, unless it be the climbing 
form. Indeed, I imagine this will be the 
variety one will grow exclusively in the near 
future. If it is cut back rather hard it blos¬ 
soms freely—totally unlike most of the climb¬ 
ing Teas and Noisettes, which simply run to 
wood. For early cutting under glasl or from 
cold pits I cannot strongly recommend Lady 
Battersea.— Rosa. 

Rose Corona (H.T.).-- This beautiful Rose 
is somewhat in the way of Tennyson, hut yet 
there is a sufficient difference to warrant the 
raisers distributing it whenever they elect to 
do so. It always appears to be a favourite 
when exhibited. The large, massive flowers so 
clear and beautiful in their delicate tinting 
appeal to the eye even among a bevy of fair 
rivals. The habit is very dwarf, lor which I 
am grateful, as it would never do to have all 
our Roses of rampant growth, or we could not 
grow such a pleasing variety as we do now. 
There is no fragrance, which is unfortunate, 
but in this case I think one may overlook the 
deficiency.—W. E. 

Rose Conrad P. Meyer (Hybrid 
rugosa).—Too much cannot be made of this 
Rose. It seems suitable for anything. If one 
desires a fine standard procure Conrad F. 
Meyer, or if pillar or strong bush be wanted, it 
is just the Rose. The flowers are of exceptional 
size for a rugosa ; in fact, they are as large as 
in a well-developed Hybrid Por|>etual, and the 
colour a lovely pale pink. Tiie second growths 
produce a quantity of blossom, so that it is 
almost an Hybrid Perpetual. Anyone living 
near large towns where Roses do not thrive 
particularly well should make a point of pro¬ 
curing this rugosa next autumn.— Rosa. 

Mildred Grant (H.T.).— Very fine is this 
Rose, yet it is not my ideal. In the first place, 
the growth leaves much to be desired. It par¬ 
takes too largely of the Lady Mary Fitzwilliam 
character, and I thought we had enough of 
that Rose, although I do not condemn what we 
have, because I consider White Lady and 
Tennyson two of the most beautiful white, 
tinted pink, Roses grown. To obtain all this 
race of Rose, Mildred Grant included, in the 
highest perfection they should be budded 
annually upon the De-la-Grifloraie stock—a 
stock that appears to suit them.—E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

POTTING TREE CARNATIONS. 

The season is now near at hand for getting the 
plants, into their flowering-pots. All *uch as 
were rooted inside of March should now be in 
pots of 4 \ inches diameter, or rather more, aud 
with some four or six side shoots as the result 
of the first pinching. It is at this time also 
that the grower must decide as to the flower¬ 
ing of the plants. For example, in not a few- 
large private establishments choice flowers aro 
required at given periods, and the grower veiv 
often has to work against man}' adverse con¬ 
ditions and circumstances to obtain the end in 
view. In view of this we can only give the 
principles of stopping generally. A* grower of 
these winter-flowering Carnations must know 
the way the growth is made by the varying kinds 
now grouped as Tree Carnations. In years 
gone by we had in the old white Tree 
Carnation La Belle, a variety that with 
ears would reach a dozen ieet high. I 
ave seen it trellis - trained much more 
than this. To-day we have, in the well-known 
kind Winter Gbeer, a vuriety that, in the 
rudest health at twelve months old and in its 
second flowering, is rarely 2 feet high to the 
top of the flower-buds. Then, again, we have 
the American kind, Mrs. T. W. Lawson, which 
is as dissimilar from the above as it is possible 
.for-Carnations to be: To treat all these in the 
same way would certainly mean failure, hence 
the reason for a rather intimate acquaintance 
with the different kinds. Winter Cheer, for 
example, breaks very slowly after being stopped 
or pinched, an item quite in keeping with its 
dwarfness of growth. Other kinds, aud the 
more bushy in particular, push their breaks or 
side shoots without stopping, though, of 
course, the latter is always of assistance to the 
side shoots aud their quicker development. In 
standard white kinds Mile. Carle may be men¬ 
tioned, and by reason of its erect growth stop¬ 
ping is desirable when the plants are IJ inches 
high. That fine new white, Mrs. Brooks, is 
not unlike Milo. Carle in erect growth, but 
more bushy and more inclined to form side 
shoots. Any plants of Mrs. Lawson or America, 
if propagated from the right sort of cuttings, 
young and vigorous, will break away readily 
at the first pinching, and indeed show signs 
of it beforehand. These two will readily 
produce six shoots from a single stopping of tire 
main shoot. These instances will serve to show 
the differing types of growth, and upon this 
should depend a good deal at the finul potting. 
All early plants having now several shoots per 
plant and of the most vigorous typo should l>e 
put into pots 7 '. inches across. Winter Cheer 
and others of its class may be well grown in 
pots 6.V inches across, while the white kinds 
above mentioned may be given a pot between 
the two. These sizes are recommended where 
early autumn flow ering is desired. With this 
end in view- no stopping should be done after 
July loth. 

\Vhen lor some special reason late flowering 
is desired, the shoots may be so stopped that 
the resulting breaks w ill be spiking tor flower 
ing by the close of September. Unless this is 
insured it is quite possible that (he winter 
flowering may be disorganised complete!}’. 
Those Carnations may, with knowledge of the 
plants, be grown by rule of thumb to a certain 
extent, especially so in warm and sunny 
seasons. In those cold and wet and sunless, 
no group of plants is more quickly upset, and 
old growers are often led astray. It is in such 
seasons that late stopping should be very 
cautibusly done, and then only with the longest 
shoots. Anyone desiring to grow this group 
should make notes of the times of stopping and 
the length of time taken before the breaks are 
fit for another stopping. Such knowledge is 
of groat assistance to any in doubt. 

Son. FOR potting.— The best soil to use is 
loam of a good fibrous nature, a little old 
manure finely sifted, a good addition of some 
sharp sand, and some old mortar or fine char¬ 
coal. When mixed the whole should be fairly 
dry, and the ball of earth so dry that it will 
not be damaged in the firming in of the fresh 
soil. Highly concentrated manures should not 
bo used, but a little bone meal may be added 
to the soil. Provide thorough drainage. In 
potting, let the old ball be 60 placed that about 
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one J-iooh of soil may cover if. and still have 
ample room for water giving— i.e. t an inch of 
space for all the larger-sized pots. A good bed 
of allies fully in the open is the best place for 
the plants, which should not be plunged. In 
dry weather ample watering is a necessity, 
and equally in the evening a damping down 
about the bed and the plants. This done, these 
plants should make good growth, and the 
subsequent flowering should be just as 
satisfactory. E. J. 

THE PIGEON’S-BEAK LOTUS 
(L. PELIORRHYNCHUS). 

Tins is a singularly beautiful basket plant, 
being showy and quite different from ordinary 


one of the popular kinds, being grown this 
season in large numbers by those w ho make a 
speciality of these plants. It originated as a 
sport from that old and popular variety, Henry 
Jacoby, but, like another well-known kind, 
viz., West Brighton Gem, the bark of the 
young shoots and flower stems is almost white, 
which contrasts markedly with the rich velvety 
crimson of the flowers. I recently saw a large 
quantity in Covent Garden-market. Strange 
to say, it seems to have originated in many 
places at about the same time ; hence it was 
nob distributed by any one firm. A second 
sport from Henry' .Tacoby made its appearance 
w'ithin the last year or two, but as yet it is not 
much grown. This is Prince of Wales, in 



The Pigeon’s-beak Lotus (Lotus peliorrhynchus). 


greenhouse subjects. The w’holc plant has a 
-livery-grey appearance, and the shoots being 
very slender and drooping and the leaves small 
and narrow, its growth is most olegant. The 
flowers, curious in shape, pointed and 
curved like lobsters’ claws, are of a brilliant 
orange-scarlet, hang thickly on the drooping 
shoots on all sides of the basket, and last in , 
l>eauty for several weeks. It comes from the 
island of Tenorifle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Zonal Pelargonium King Edward 

VII. —Last year this Pelargonium was gene¬ 
rally distributed, and it has already become 

Digitized by GOO^lC 


which the leaves are irregularly margined 
with white, while the flowers are rich crimson, 
as in the type.—X. 

Failure of Lillums, etc.— My Arums, Gloxinias, 
Tuberotes. etc , have mostly rotted iff, probably from too 
much damp. Should each bulb have Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
sand around it? Would Gloxinias be easier to grow 
from tubers or from seed? They and Tuberoses also seem 
very difficult to grow with success. I have heat during 
the winter months in two houses.— Cheviot. 

[It is difficult to understand the reason of 
your non-success; perhaps erratic heating in 
the winter—that is to say, hot one day and 
cold another—may have had a good deal to do 
with the matter. In a structure where the 
thermometer during the winter ranges from 
45 degs. to 55 degs. all the plants enquired 


about should do well. Arum Lilies like plenty 
of water, yet at the same time stagnant mois¬ 
ture is very injurious. Have they been stood 
in pans of water ? Gloxinias need to be treated 
like tuberous Begonias—that is, kept dry in 
the winter, and potted in the spring in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They ar6 
often grown warmer, but they will thrive with¬ 
out fire-heat at this season ; indeed, we hare a 
quantity in a cold-frame just coming nicely 
into flower. Cocoa-nut-refuse around the bulbs 
w’ould do far more harm than good ; all that 
wanted is the potting soil. A compost that 
will suit all the subjects mentioned is one-half 
good loam, one-half well-decayed leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of silver-sand. Gloxinias 
are far more easy to grow from tubers than 
from seeds, as seedlings need very careful 
nursing during their earlier stages. Perhaps 
your Tuberoses were dead when potted. You 
say nothing of the time at which potting was 
done or subsequent treatment. ] 

Phyllocactus Deutsche Kaiserm — 

At the Temple Show’ an award of merit was 
given to this member of the Cactus family, an 
honour that was certainly well deserved, for as 
shown it w’as very attractive. It is said to be 
a form of the Mexican Phyllocactus phyllan- 
thoides, but, in any case, when exhibited, it 
was unknown to most of the visitors. The 
plant itself is more branching, and the flowers 
smaller than in the English forms of Phyllo- 
cacti, which have been steadily gaining in 
favour for the last few’ j’ears. This lack of size 
is, however, more than made up in quantity, 
as several blooms are expanded at one time on 
the same stem. In colour they are of a pleas¬ 
ing shade of rose-pink, but pale somewhat after 
expansion. Though little known, it is not 
exactly a novelty ; indeed, it is, I see, quoted 
at a very cheap rate iu the catalogue of one of 
our principal nurserymen, not, however, under 
the above name, but a translation thereof— 
viz., German Empress. Considering how’ easily 
the flowering Cacti of this group can be grown, 
they commend themselves strongly to amateurs. 
Their principal requirements are a compost 
made up of loam, brick rubble, a little well- 
decayed manure, and some sand, a moderate 
amount of water during the summer months, 
but little in the winter, and, except when in 
flower, a position where fully exposed to the 
rays of the sun, thus the sunnj' end of the 
greenhouse may be set apart for them. In 
winter the thermometer should not full below 
45 degs. at any time.—X. 

Lobelia tenuior. — In one of Messrs. 
Veitch’s groups at the recent Holland Park 
Exhibition this Lobelia w’as very conspicuous, 
and gained many admirers. It is a very old 
species, having been introduced from the Swan 
River districts of Australia about 1838, but was 
after that time probably lost for a lengthened 
period. At all events, it has formod a promi¬ 
nent feature for the last four or five years at 
Kew, and now that some of our principal 
nurserymen have taken it in hand we shall 
doubtless soon see it in more general cultiva¬ 
tion. Like its well-known relative, Lobelia 
speciosa, it may be treated as a trailer, or 
supported by four sticks and a round or two of 
tying material. Given this last-named treat¬ 
ment it forms a bushy plant about a foot high, 
clothed w’ith somewhat variable leaves, but 
usually more or less pinnate in shape. The 
flowers are neaily an inch across, and of a rich 
cobalt blue colour. In this latter respect, 
how’ever, there is a certain amount of variation, 
and occasionally an individual with a reddish 
tinge will be met with. An extended cultiva¬ 
tion will doubtless in time give us some well- 
marked varieties. This Lobelia is also known 
as L. coronopifolia. It may be struck from 
cuttings, but with care will produce seeds, 
and from these young plants can be readily 
raised. Sown in the spring, and when large 
enough potted off three in a 9mall pot, arranged 
triangular fashion therein, and later on shifted 
into pots 5 inches in diameter, this Lobelia will 
form a pretty summer feature.—N. 


Or* As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardeninq " from the very beginnitig have 
come from its readers, toe offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Stove and Oreenuoobb Plants,** 
or “The English Flower Garden," to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be luvrked thus V 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIR.KA PRUNIFOLIA FL.l’L. 

This, which we figure to-day, forms a large, 
spreading bu9h 5 feet or 6 feet high, with 
long, slender, gracefully - disposed shoots, 
wreathed throughout their upper portion with 
small clusters of double pure white blossoms. 
It is an extremely handsome object when seen 
flowering thus freely. It is one of the earliest 
to come into bloom, often coming into flower 
in March when a spell of severe weather is apt 
to mar the display. The sprays last a long 
time when cut if they are gathered just os the 
tiny rosette-like blooms are on the point of 
expanding. The foliage of this Spiriea dies 
oil* in the autumn the brightest tinted of any 
of the Spi rajas. 

This is a lovely shrub when well grown, but, 
unfortunately, it is too often deprived of true 
beauty through neglect, being planted anyhow 
among other things, which prevent it develop¬ 
ing its own characteristic growth. It ought to 


In common with many other subjects from 
the same region this Buddleia is not thoroughly 
hardy in all parts of the country, though it may 
be depended upon near London, for if occa 
sionally cut during exceptionally severe win¬ 
ters it soon recovers. A warm, well-drained 
soil suits it best. For many years this species 
(introduced in 1774) was the only representa¬ 
tive of the genus, but there are now several 
others in cultivation, but none of them at all 
resembling this kind. Perhaps the most use¬ 
ful of the newer forms i9 B. variabilis, with long 
terminal panicles of lilac-pink blossoms lit up 
with a yellow eye. The Himalayan B. Colvillei 
is a gorgeous plant when in full flower, but it 
is too tender except for very favourable 
districts.—X. 

-Would you kindly tell me what is the best time to 

prune a large plant of Buddleia globosa which 1 have 
growing in my garden, also when to take cuttings, and 
how?—S. M. F. 

[Cut it down immediately it has done flower¬ 
ing, in order that it may to a great extent 
recover before the winter. It is easily struck 


VEGETABLES. 

SUMMER LETTUCES. 

There have been many complaints from 
growers of Lettuces this season due to the 
unfavourable weather and the slugs, which have 
been so destructive. Seldom has there been a 
season when such wholesale loss has been 
inflicted on the tender seedlings. Lettuces 
afford in a seedling state a tasty morsol which 
the slug and snail much enjoy, and the con¬ 
tinuous rains of the late spring months were all 
in favour of these pests. Lime and soot are the 
usual antidotes against slugs, but, unfortu 
nately, this year’s weather rendered these aids 
valueless. With some sowings I have been, 
considering the number of slugs, unusually 
fortunate, and, as a result of both sowing and 
replanting, have had more than ample to supply 
every need. The autumn stocks did very 
badly, and, consequently, sowing from January 
onward had to be continued in order to keepu|> 
the supply, first in frames and later outside. 1 



Spinea prunifolia fl.-pl., to show habit of plant* 


be made far better use of than crowded up in 
a common shrubbery, very often a mass of 
good things stifled to death through ignorant 
planting. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Doncaster is one of the finest of 
the rich scarlet forms. It does not promise to he a large 
grower, but flowers profusely ns small plants, a bed of it 
at Kew having been remarkably attractive. The different 
hardy Rhododendrons gain in popularity year by year, 
and no wonder, for they are undoubtedly the most 
gorgeous of all our hardy shrubs. 

Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa).— 
There is no danger of confounding this 
with any other shrub, for it is so dis¬ 
similar from anything else. It forms a 
large shrub, seen probably at its bast when 
from 10 feet to 15 feet in height, the erect 
shoots being clothed with long lanceolate 
leaves, which are hoary on the undersides. 
The bright orange-yellow flowers are borne 
in closely-packed globular heads, which are 
in their turn disposed in terminal panicles. 
The flowers are usually at their best in June, 
though they are often borne well on into July. 
They have \ very sweet, honey like fragrance. 


from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots taken 
about midsummer or a little later dibbled 
into pot9 of sandy soil, and placed in an 
ordinary frame till rooted, which will be before 
the winter. Shoots of moderate vigour should 
be chosen for the cuttings, a length of 6 inches 
being very suitable. A mixture of equal parts 
of loam, leaf-mould, and 9and put through a 
I Jj-inch sieve is suitable, care being taken that 
the cuttings are firmly inserted.] 

Prunus Pissardi fruiting. —I enclose 
herewith a fruit picked from a tree of Prunus 
Pissardi growing in the drive here. Is is not 
rather unusual for this shrub to fruit in this 
country ? I have shown the specimen to most 
of the leading gardeners of the town, and not 
one of them could tell me what it was, nor had 
they ever seen it before. Its apparent rarity 
must be my excuse for troubling you, and I 
should like the return of the fruit after 
inspection. — E. E. L. F., Vista Limla, 
Torquay. 

[Not at all unusual for thi9 to fruit in favour¬ 
able seasons and warm districts such as yours. 
—Ed.] 
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experienced greater trouble with tho frame 
: grown than with the outdoor Lettuces from 
slug devastation, eggs deposited in the soii 
transferred to the frames being the cause of tie 
continued troubles. For frames Commodore 
i Nutt and Paris Market are exclusively relwj 
on for first crops, and these are equally useful 
for outside. Paris Market, however, is verj 
unreliable when the weather is fitful. Despite 
the heavy rains and the consequent excess oi 
moisture, it required but a few fine, summer- 
like days to cause all the Paris Market to ruo to 

seed. A Lettuce that hasdone well this summer' 1 ' 

All the Year Round, an old, but, as a rule, useful 
variety. This hearted up well, grew to a larg e 
size, and the quality was crisp and sweet. 
Perfect Gem is another good early summer 
variety. A Lettuce that nas pleased me ss 
much as any is Little Gem, a Cos variety ^ 
small that it may be mistaken for a Cabbage 
Lettuce. It is very short, compact in growtn. 
and self-folding, and the quality suits tho.-e 
who prefer the Cos before Cabbage Lettuces. 
Intermediate follows this, and is another <- 
this miniature Cos type, scarcely so quick m 
filling up as Little Gera. It is perfectly ril3 ' 
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tinct, having the dark colour of the Bath Cos, 
with more of the habit and height of a Cabbage 
variety. The Favourite and New York are 
varieties with curled or crimpled leaves, and 
quite Eudive-like in character. Continuity 
and Marvel are bronzy-coloured Lettuces that 
have 9ome admirers, though they are not grown 
to the same extent as the green-leaved sorts. 
Their quality, however, is good, and they do 
not readily run to seed. Excepting Paris 
Market, I have not this year found any ten¬ 
dency towards this premature bolting in any 
of the foregoing kinds. The one offending 
ariety, Paris Market, needed but a few days 
of extreme weather to cause this common fail¬ 
ing to develop. While springtime affords the 
opportunity of transplanting, the summer 
lemauds are much better met by sowing on 
the spot, where they can mature. It may 
happen by chance that transplanting can be 
done with success, but the drought of summer 

a uickly affects transplanted Lettuces, unless 
aey can be kept well watered. The larger 
types of Cos Lettuces are much sought after 
by some, and preferred to the softer-leaved 
Cabbage kinds. They need, however, a longer 
season of growth, and some of them are not 
perfected without being first tied up to blanch 
the heart. They are exceedingly sweet ard 
crisp. _ W. S. 

SPINACH. 

Although Cabbages have been remarkably 
^ood aud free from caterpillars so far, yet the 
demand has either not been excessive or else 
the supply is uuusually large. I was hardly 
prepared for one reason given for the cheapness 
of Cabbage, which was that there had been an 
unusually good supply' of Spinach in the 
mat ket. It is not only satisfactory to learn 
‘•uch is the case, but also that this vegetable is 
in such great demand. We happily have in 
Spinach an all-the-year-round product, of 
which seed is cheap. It grows rapidly, aud 
only needs that good successions be main¬ 
tained to secure a very long supply. Spinach 
also is not fastidious with respect to soil, as it 
does pretty well everywhere except on wet, 
cold ground in winter. If there be none other 
ground to choose for the purpose, it is well to 
throw it up into ridges ‘20 inches apart, as is 
often done for Mangold Wurtzel, as then not 
only is a good depth of soil obtained, but the 
row^ are well drained and the plants suffer 
little. That Winter Spinach, so called, for tho 
variety sown differs little from that grown in 
the summer, is the more important as a crop 
than is the summer-sown is certain. Whilst 
the former gives of its produce when other 
vegetables are relatively scarce, the latter has 
formidable competitors in Asparagus, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Peas, Beans, young Carrots, and 
Turnip**, and other peculiarly tasty things. 
Yet there are many who all the same like a 
dish of nice Spinach then for a change. 
Summer Spinach is, as a rule, short-lived. It 
is ^own thickly, grows up rapidly, is cut as fast 
rather than gathered from, aud were it not so 
cat would soon bolt off to flower. 

Although its good properties have often been 
written about, comparatively few gardeners 
to order or sow for the summer season 
♦hat Isrge, thick-leaved variety, Long Stander. 
Vet if it be sown quite thinly in drills 14 inches 
apart on fairly good soil, and be thinned out to 
<; inches or 8 inches apart whilst small, the 
plants furnish for gathering a great quantity of 
I.i.rg'e leaves that are a long way superior to 
t he material usually provided by thickly sown 
rows of the ordinary Flanders variety, one-half 
of which is stem of a worthless description. To 
},-, t ve a good supply of the Long Stander sow 
monthly from March till July. The Flanders, 
♦o have a constant supply, needs to be sown 
every other week. For winter work two 
-owings, at least, should be made—one at the 
end of July, the other the end of August. For 
this purpose there is none better than the 
rp"-- leaved variety variously known as Vic¬ 
toria, Viroflay, and Monstrous Italian. The 
,i -nts should be well thinned to afford each one 
ample room, and if on good, well drained soil, 
Leafage is ver 7 ^ ne The continuance of leaf 
production through the winter i9 greatly 
a rlected by the weather. New Zealand Spinach 
find tbe perennial variety kfm^n.^a8 
Beet, great id ld4£^produclljgnj^k braftfij 


raised from seed, and very moderate breadths trary effect follows, as no soil dries quicker 


give useful crops. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Animal or vegetable manure.— As a sub- 


than does that which has a hard, impervious 
surface. That is particularly the case with 
clay soil, as anyone may notice how soon under 
the influence of sunshino it bakes, shrinks, and 


THE BOOK OF THE HONEY BEE. 1 




scriber to your paper and lover of flowe/s, please tell cracks. Could, before that stage was reached, 
me of the relative merits of old animal manure and vfge- the surface be well stirred with a hoe or fork, 

flower 8 <i ,| mt baking UO ul<l be much less severe, 
do not mean vegetables): when is the animal manure -\t ..i ■ i , . • , , , ., 

preferable, and when the leaf-mould V-A. C. H., Clicit cn- Nothing checks evaporation like keeping on the 
ham. suriace a mulch of but an inch thick of loose, 

[When animal manure has been fermented, fi ue 8 °ih Should rains again corao, the mois- 
as is the case in a hot-bed or Mush room-bed, fcure percolates away all the more speedily, 
and has then become thoroughly decayed and in because the surface is so far loose and not 
asolid mass, itsnutritivepropertiesareabout the baked.—A. D. 
same as arc found in good rotten leaf-mould. - 

But this material is best when composed of the BOOKS 

leaves of Oak, Elm, Beech, Lime, or of other 
lino deciduous timber trees, as these contain I 

plant food elements in a higher degree than is “THE BOOK OF THE HONEY BEE."* 
found in leaf-soil made irom soft vegetable From the simplicity of its style, together with 
matter. Leaf soil is best for any purpose, its systematic arrangement, this book will 

prove helpful to tho novice in bee-keep* 

_ ing. The chapters on hive-making, 

illustrated by working drawings, will 
be found most useful to those who are 
handy with carpenters 7 tools, for one 
great drawback to many who would other¬ 
wise like to go in for modern bee-keepiDg 
is the expense of ready-made frame- 
hives. The photographs of brood combs, 
queen cells, etc , reproduced in this pub¬ 
lication, are beautifully clear. The 
sketch of an old-fashioned bee garden 
does not, however, do justice to this 
interesting subject. I have visited 
many cottage bee gardens, but have 
never seen anything so cheerless and 
uninteresting as the oue herein dopicted. 
Doubtless many arc deterred from enter¬ 
ing upon bee-keeping through fear of 
being stung. On this subject the 
writer gives excellent advice. He says 
(page 67):—“ When desirous of opening 
a hive in order to make an examina¬ 
tion, first see that the smoker is in 
good working order, and burning freely, 
and after having donned veil and gaunt¬ 
lets, approach the hive to be opened. 
Gently blow one or two puffs of f-moke 
in at the entrauce to drive back the 
guards, wait a fow moments, then lift 
off the roof, taking great care not to 
jar the hive in any way. Now, holding 
the smoker in the right hand, with the 
left gently raise one corner of the quilt, 
directing the smoke from the smoker on 
to the top of tho frames as they become 
exposed to view, until the quilt has 
been entirely removed. The quilt will 
be found to be more or less firmly glued 
down to the frames with propolis, but 
by proceeding slowly, and at the same 
time firmly, it is possible to remove it 
w’ithout jarriDg the frames. The next 
operation is to take out the frames one 
by one for examination. To do this, 
stand the smoker somewhere handy, 
nozzle upwards. Draw' tho ‘ dummy ’ 
aside, away from the first frame. If 
firmly propolised use a small screw¬ 
driver as a lever underneath the 
lugs. Having moved the dummy, draw 
Spir.ea prunifolia fl.-pl. From a photograph bv C. Jones, back the first frame until it is midway 
Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. ’ between the dummy and the second 

frame, then, taking a firm hold of each 
... . . lug, bft it right out of the hive, 

whether to mix with potting soil, or for the taking care not to rub the attached bees 
manuring of outdoor flowers. To have animal against their neighbours on the adjoinirg 
manure in its best state for applying to frame in so doing. Nothing tends more to 
the soil, and when in that state it is more than irritate bees than to be rubbed between two 
doubly as nutritious as leaf soil, tbe best combs. The novice must not mind stray bees 
course is as fast as made or collected to put it walking over his hands, and although this may 
into a heap, allow' it to become just warm, give rise to considerable trepidation, he must 
then to turn it and well mix it, and at the same do his utmost to overcome his natural fears, 
time thoroughly wet it. Do that three or Bees do not invariably sting whatever they 
four times at intervals of a week, and then it is alight upon, and they are just as likely to stintr 


spir.ea prunifolia fl.-pl. From a photograph b.v C. Jones, 
Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


in perfect condition for applying to the soil.] 

Hoeing —The few dry days that followed 
the heavy rainfull of the middle of June were, 
doubtless, well utilised in gardens for the 
hoeing or otherwise 9tirring of the surface soil. 


alight upon, and they are just as likely to sting 
the frames, hive sides, or anything else as the 
bee master’s hands. One rulo must ever be 
borne in mind. If stung, don’t flinch. As 
soon as possible extract the sting. A capital 
way of doing this is to gouge it out with the 


hoeing or otherwise stirring ot the surface soil. i • „„„„ *. 

, , nozzle ot the smoker. I he beginner must com 

which, under the heavy beating rains, had e . «. e • j® \ , 

u^ onnr i Tf ^ ’u_n fort himselt that every sting be receives tends 


become so hardened. It is difficult to make all . , 

who have gardens understand how beneficial is 0 1 i Se . e 
this surface stirring in diy weather. They are ma ^ °^ e ° 
fo apt to think that a close, beaten surface J •••The kJJdJ 
necessarily bo*es in the moisture, but the con- John Lane, The 


fort himselt that every sting he receives tends 
to lessen the effect of the next one. until he 
may hope to become sUfij^^rdofiJCms. g. q. 
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"A GLOUCESTERSHIRE WILD 
GARDEN.”* 

This is an excellent little book for a garden 
book, but is somewhat marred on the faco of it 
by the inclusion of controversial matter 
foreign to its subject, such as the rights and 
wrongs of vivisection, eternal disquisitions on 
the merits of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, as 
contrasted with other issues nearer home, as to 
which the author, having lived long in India, 
holds, needless to say, peculiar views, and 
certain passages which would be well enough 
in a novel circulated by Messrs. Mudie. But 
these do not seriously detract from the real 
value of the book as a book for amateur 
gardeners who have money and time to spare 
for their gardens, and they can be easily 
skipped, lb is very well printed, and abounds 
in illustrations. If “The Curator” could be 
induced to issue it again with the parts of the 
Professor, the Padre, and others omitted, we 
think it would lose none of its usefulness, and 
be much handier. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Where Malmaison Car¬ 
nations are well done they are a special feature 
in spring and early summer. It is not given 
all to succeed with them, but there are 
more good growers now than there were a 
few years ago. Three things appear to be 
necessary to success—suitable soil (which 
means best quality loam), a little good peat and 
leaf-mould, and clean sharp sand. Other 
things are added at the last shift by some 
growers, but the above mixture will do them 
well. The next important matter is the 
watering. They are best kept on the dry side 
during winter, but with longer days and 
advancing grow'th more water is required, with 
a little stimulant when the pots are full of 
roots and the flower spikes rising up. As 
regards propagation, some of the best growers 
turn the plants out of pots into a pit or frame, 
in which is a bed of good soil made gritty with 
sharp sand. Into this the shoots are layered and 
soon make strong healthy plants. This work 
is done as soon as the flowering season is over. 
Usually the oldor plants are used up in this 
way, and the younger potted on for next year, 
the ordinary Tree-Carnations are now in the 
open, either in frames with the lights off, or on 
coal-ash-beds altogether exposed. Cuttings 
will root now', or the plants may bo planted out 
in a good bed of soil and the best shoots 
layered. Cuttings of the strong shoots of 
Hydrangeas will root now kept close in the 
shade. We have generally rooted them in 
large quantities, without any trouble, in the 
Cucumber-house, moving to a cold-pit as soon as 
rooted. These plants, moved into 5-inch pots, 
will carry one good-sized head of blossom next 
seasou, or, cut down and run on for another 
season and shifted into (i-inch pots, every shoot 
will produce a truss of blossoms. We have 
had plants carrying a dozen trusses of blossom 
of good size. Of course, size is mainly a ques¬ 
tion of feeding, but the plant should be well- 
grown to produce tine flowers. The Scar¬ 
borough Lilies should be moved to a cold-frame, 
and, when hardened a little, be fully exposed. 
Treated in this wey even comparatively small 
bulbs will flower well. Sow a pinch of herba¬ 
ceous Calceolaria seed. 

Stove. —Now that the much desired 
change in the weather has come tires may be 
dropped for the present, as the plants will be 
better without artificial heat. Anythiug in 
the way of youDg-growing specimens that 
require more pot room may have a shift, 
looking specially to the drainage using turfy 
compost, and not overwatering after repotting. 
Of course, one should not overwater at any 
time, which means that no plant should have 
too much water. I believe it is good for a 
plant to feel thirsty sometimes, though not to 
the extent of permitting the foliage to wither 
up. Depend upon it that more harm is done 
in the abuse of the water pot than in any other 
way. Unless the plant is an aquatic and lives 
in the water it is not good for it to be always 
wet at the roots. Now that the days and 



nights are warm, ventilate freely and loavo a 
little air on all night. 

Orchard-house. —When the fruit has 
beon gathered the trees in pots will be bettor 
outside and freely syringed daily. It will be 
an advantage if tke pots are partially plunged 
iu ashes or sheltered half way up with long 
litter. Tho early Peaches and Nectarines will 
be all gathered. This will permit of the later 
kinds being opened out and brought under tho 
influence of a very free circulation of air. 
During the time the fruits are swelling water 
containing a weak stimulant may be used 
freely, but as soon as the ripening process 
begins less will l>e required, as a flush of mois¬ 
ture when the fruits are nearly ripe will injure 
the flavour. Peaches are more affected by 
water in the last ripening stage than any other 
fruits, except, perhaps, Melons and Pine¬ 
apples. It is important that the foliage of 
Peaches be kept green and healthy as long as 
possible. If the red-spider is permitted to 
establish itsolf, and the leaves fall prematurely, 
there may be a thin crop next yoar. Night 
vontilation is important now’. Tho house 
should never be altogether closed, except for 
an hour or so, w'hen the syringe is used in the 
afternoon, and this is more for the purpose of 
clearing out or preventing the approach of 
red-spider, therefore its absolute necessity. 
Red-spider cannot exist in a saturated atmos¬ 
phere. Where the early Peaches are planted 
out iu the borders it will be an advantage if 
the roof can be taken off and the trees exposed 
when fruits are gathered. 

Late Grapes —This is the time to give 
any extra nourishment which may bo required 
to swell and finish off a heavy crop. The sun’s 
warmth is grateful now to the forcer of Grafies, 
but the ventilation must be perfect and the 
roots must be sufficiently moist. The condi¬ 
tion of the borders must be ascertained, and 
then we shall have proper data to work upon 
in watering and feeding. Sublaberals must 
not be permitted to extend. There may be 
cases when the root-action is sluggish that a 
little extra foliage will help the circulation, 
but, as a rule, until the Grapes are colouring 
the lateral growth must be kept iu check. 
When red-spider attacks Vines it may be 
taken as a sign that there has been a deficiency 
of moisture somowhore, either at the roots or 
in the atmosphere. The gardener must always 
be observant and prompt. 

Cold frames —These, placed in shady 
places, will be most suitable for Cinerarias, 
Primulas, and Cyclamens, which should now 
be movod into 5-inch pots and grown ou cool. 
They will do better in frames placed in the 
shade than under lime-w'ashed glass. Oa mild 
nights we take the lights off altogether and let 
tho dews fall upon thorn. This prevents 
weakly growth. 

Window gardening.— Cuttings of many 
things will strike outside in tho shade now, 
including Geraniums, Fuchsias, Myrtles, 
Oleanders, etc. Small seedling Cinerarias and 
Primulas will aRo come on in a cool, shady 
spot on a bed of ashes. Old corms of Cycla¬ 
mens may soon be shaken out and repotted, 
and brought on quietly in the shade for the 
present. Liquid-manure may be given to 
Campanulas, Musk, Hydrangeas, and Fuchsias. 
The Ivy Pelargonium is a good subject for the 
window garden. 

Outdoor garden. With us the Car¬ 
nations are a little later than usual and tho 
grass scarcely fit for layering, as we like to 
have it getting firm, but tho layering, will be 
commenced as soon as the grass is ready. In 
the meantime, a heap of gritty compost will 
be prepared for the layers to root into. The 
plants root better and are stronger when 
helped in this way, and if the weather con¬ 
tinues dry T tho layers w ill bo kept moist till roots 
are formed. We are trying to get the standard 
Briers budded before the weather sets in very 
hob and dry. It does not matter so much 
about the dwarfs, as workable bark can gene 
rally be found by removing a little soil at the 
base. It is useless budding unless the bark 
works freely. Where only a few stocks have 
to be done, a good soaking of water and a 
mulch of manure will bring up the sap in a 
day or two. The hard Rose pruner i3 having 
the best of it this season, as when cut hard 
back the young wood has started with more 


vigour and the blossoms are tin6r. Sow 
Pansies, Antirrhinums, and Forget mo nots, 

In cold districts the Antirrhinums may he 
dolayed a month. Small plants lost through i 
the winter better. Give liquid manure to i 
Roses, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Sweet Peas, and I 
Asters. The whole of the above should, if , 
possible, be mulched. Hydrangea paniculate 
gratidiflora makes a lovely summer bed. 

Fruit garden.— There is not much fruit 
to thin off this seasou, and where there happen^ 
to be a well-laden tree tho temptation to leave , 
it on is very strong. Bub where there is a 
crop it is a comparatively easy matter to give 
liquid-manure. There is more than one way of , 
feeding a fruit-tree, but to bo really useful now ! 
water in some form or other should be tho 
carrier, as in any other way it may not reach 
the roots in time to be really useful for the 
crop now swelling. The best”way, I think, o. * 1 

nourishing tho roots of a tree from this on- 8 
wards is to make holes a foot or so doep at 1 
intervals where the roots are likely to bo, and 1 
fill tho holes with liquid-manure made from ! 
anything available. The holes mav be filled o ' 
occasion appears to require, and ultimatel j 
filled up with manure or rich soil. Wall tree 
which are much crowded with soft spray should 
have somo of the weakest shoots cut out close 
bo the main branch. Small leaves are not of 
much use for carrying on the work of the tree, 
especially to induce fertility ; besides, crowded 
foliage cannot do its work properly. The work , 
of shortening the breast wood may be done a 
soon as the thinning is finished ; begin at the j i 
top first, doing one third, and finish the bottom 
third in a fortnight. 

Vegetable garden. The Turuip-tiy or 
beetle has been giving trouble in some dis¬ 
tricts. The best remedy is to sow a email 
quantity of guano and salt in the drills with ^ 
the seeds—2 A lb. of each per square rod, well 
blended and sown thinly in the drills with the 
seeds. I have never known this to fail iu pru 
ducing good plants and pushing them past j 
the fly. Frequent hoeing when the surface i 
dry, dusting with lime or dry wood-ashes will 
be useful, but the plan first named is the best, 
because it is reliable and its effect certain 
Leeks and Celery sufficient for requirement 
late in the season should be got in. A lot of 
useful stuff for cooking may bo grown ou what 
is known its the bed system. A wide treuch is 
mado and manured, and the Celery planted in ] 
rows across the trench, tho rows being about i 
a foot apart. When the land is well manured 
and properly worked it will be all the better 
for being kept under crop. All vacant spot 
may be fillea up with vegetables or salads that 
will be useful in autumn or winter. Sow Cab¬ 
bages frequently before tho end of the month 
Sow in the north about the 15th of July, or 
within a week of that date. The end of tho 
month will do in the south. E. Hobdav. 


THE OOMINQ WEEK’S WORE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

July IJth .— There is a good deal of work 
among Chrysanthemums now which must he 
done if fine blooms are wanted—such as 
removal of side-growths, frequent tying, daily 
sprinkling with soft water, which has stood iu < 
the sun, destroying earwigs and other insect 
We do not give liquid-manure till the pots are 
filled with roots, though a little clear soot- 
water is beneficial if the leavos are not 
good colour. All Strawberry runners are i 
removed from the old plants when won 
rooted and placed in the shade for a few days , 
to recover from the shock of separation. 

July Iffh. —All Cherries, including Morello;, 
have been netted. The young wood has been 
thinned along tho rows of Raspberries to the ■ 
requisite number for next year’s requirements, 
including a few of those outwardly placed, j 
for making new plantations. Shallots ana 
Garlic have been lifted and laid out to dry | 
before storing. A sprinkling of nitrate of soda 

w'as given to the spring-sow n Onions during a < 

9 hower. Of course, the Onious sown under , 
glass any time in the New Year are termt . 
spring-sown. . This is a good way to gro* 
large Onions - 

- J idyl ©ftitak-Nefa' Mushroom-beds are bein;; V 
made ou&ide oil the north side id a biiildm;- , 
AC old- beefe krid litter 'HaA’eL been cleared out n 
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of the Mushroom-house, aud the first wet day 
when there is a man to spare, the walls will be 
lime-washed, aud all cracks and crevices in the 
sides aud floor will be saturated with boiling 
water to get rid of insects of all kinds. 
Tomatoes in pots and boxes are top-dressed at 
least twice during the reason. 

July 10(h .—Vineries in which the Crapes arc 
ripe have been littered down to keep down 
dust and check evaporation. All plants 
in pots have been taken out. The early 
Peach-house from which all the fruits are 
gathered has a fixed roof, and therefore can¬ 
not he uncovered ; but tho ventilators are 
open night and day, and the engino is used 
forcibly several times a week to keep tho 
foliage healthy as long as possible. 

July nth .— Sowed Ellam’s Early and Carter’s 
lfeartwell Cabbages. We always mako two 
sowings, the second about the end of July. 
Lettuces, also, and Endive aro sown freely 
now% as it is better to have too many than not 
sufficient to meet all requirements. Seed-beds 
are shaded with Rhubarb leaves or mats if the 
weather is hot and dry. Pegged down Ver¬ 
benas, Heliotropes, and Lantanas in flower¬ 
beds. 

July ISth .—Cut down early-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums and put in cuttings. Filled a frame 
with cuttings of the double-flowered white 
Arabia. Newly-planted trees and other things 
are watered when necessary. Peaches on 
south wall have been mulched to keep the 
moisture in the border. The mulch will be 


Taking Pansy cuttings (T.\— To have a stock of 
suitable plants for flowering next year tbe cuttings should 
he inserted at once in sandy soil in a cold-frame kept 
shaded from bright sun until roots are formed. Some 
persons think the strong shoots that carried this season’s 
flowers are the best for cuttings: they are really the 
worst, being hollow, as a rule. The best cuttings are 
those springing from the base of the plant at this sevon. 
February or March is the best time to sow Pansy seed to 
produce plants to blossom during the current year. 

Planting Paeonles (.V. Wat sou). —These can be 
planted any time between October and the end of March. 
A good moist loam, enriched with cow-manure, is the soil 
best suited to them. Well manure and trench the ground 
to a depth of 3 feet, and plant at least 4 feet apart in 
each direction. You must not expect much bloom before 
the third year. As eoon as the flower-buds have well 
formed you should give occasional doses of liquid-manure, 
or you may mulch the plants with some rotten manure 
and water freely if the w’eather is at all dry. 

Rocket (Hesperls matronalis) (31. E .).—This requires 
care in cultivation, and will soon be lo9t if left to itself. 
Tbe plants should be divided every second year and trans- 
p'antod, for they seem to tire of the soil, and to require 
more change than mo9t perennials. Rockets like a rather 
moist, rich soil, with frequent applications of liquid- 
manure. The Double Rockets require annual attention, 
and they, therefore, cannot be used as true perennials. 
It is advisable to have some plants in the reserve garden. 
We have seen the finest grown where there was a yearly 
transfer of plants from the reserve garden to the border. 

Hybrid Sweet Brier with dead shoots 
(Soviet ).—Your plant, which was set out in March, cer¬ 
tainly appears to have done rather badly, but, as you say 
it is sending up a young shoot from the base you will find 
that by the autumn it will have made a considerable 
amount of growth. We should advise you to leave the 
plant alone, merely giving it a bucket of w’ater about once 
a week should the weather remain dry. A mulching of a 
shovelful of rotten manure would also be beneficial. 
You will not need to prune this plant next season, as it is 
best to allow’ such to develop its own way. Of course, all 
realh dead wood may be cut away now, but first make 
sure that it is dead. 


raked ott' wheu the fruits are gathered. Every 
srpare minute is devoted to surface stirring. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserlerl in 
Ga&dbsinu free of charye if correipondents follow th'se 
rule ?: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of Oardkn’ino, 17, Furnioal-street, HoUjorn, 
Lon ion , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBL.raUKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be u*ed in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
earh should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Conespon- 
dents shouMl bear in mind that, as Gardknixq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date., queries cannot 
always be replied loin the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fcult.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly jisvid in Us determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijlinn that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind, should be setU. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pansies weak (A. D. Gilbert).—lb is very difficult 
to say, as you give us no particulars to guide us in any 
way. It may be due to the sort, or it may be that jou are 
growing the plants in a very shady position, which causes 
them to become drawn and weak. 

Hardy plants for Lancashire (Ilex).— If you 
dig the ground deeply and manure it well any hardy 
plants will flourish in the position you name.’ If you 
want a late display, include the Sunflowers and Michaelmas 
Daisies, of which there is now a great variety. 

Use of fresh cow - manure (#.)—Fresh cow 
manure is much better than old for making liquid- 
manure. One bushel put into a tub holding . r >0 gallons 
of water will last fully one week, even if you draw off all 
the water daily. Perhaps the frost injured the Strawberr\ 
blooms, since they are barren. 

Planting Pyrethrums (31. Watson ).—The best 
time to plant P\rothruins is in the early spring. Dig up 
the ground roughly during the winter, before planting 
work in some rotten manure with the fork, and give the 
iround a thorough stirring. Karly in June ycu ought to 
mulch the beds well, and if the weather is dry water 
freely. Treated thus you will have few’ losses, and the 
plants ought to make good growth. 

Plants for greenhouse to flower in winter 
(T. E. S. Smith). — You have a great choice of subjects, 
such as Roman Hyacinths and LiUum Iiarrisi, which 
must be potted as soon as they come to hand. You have 
also Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Kreceias, Spirtea japonica, 
Lily of the Valley, Scillas, Chionodoxas, and many other 
bulbs Hardy shrubs, too, mav be bad in bloom, including 
Lilac, Deutz<a«, Prunus, Ghent, mollis, and iadica 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and Spine* cocfusa. 

Pruning: Austrian Briers and Rose Celes¬ 
tial (Lancashire ).—We would advise you to do next to 
no pruning. All that is required is to cut away a growth 
or two that art overcrowding the plant; but with regard 
to the Austrian Brier, other growths, even their tips, are 
best allowed to remain. Rose Celestial is somewhat 
different. In this cate tbe shoot* should be ehqrtenel 
luck to oue-third of their letfetif; pLe< 
entirely any growth that appelis Qyejcr|v de 1. 


be shortenel 

'5m ^ 


Boiler for greenhouse (J. Harris ).—Either tbe 
“ Loughborough ’’ or tbe " Horse-shoe ’ boiler would su t 
you quite welL In the house two rows of 4-inch piping 
on either side will suffice, and you may render the smallpr 
portion the hotter by inserting a connection known as tbe 
" H ” piece on one Bide of the hou*e. This connection is 
fitted with valves, by which tbe heat is controlled, and by 
fixing it only on the one side that portion beyond the 
partition would be heated only by tbe pipes on one side. 
The pit could be heated from either side, and you would 
have done well to send us a rough sketch of position of 
house and frame, as it would not do for the frame to be 
on the side controlled by the “ H ” piece, unless it may be 
worked from within the limit of the hottest part. Three- 
inch pipes will be large enough in frame, but we think 
you had better write us again, giving rough ground 
sketch with proposed frame. We can then advise you the 
more definitely. 

Campanula grandis and C. perslcifolla 
(J. S .\—It is quite true that in leaf growth these bear 
seme resemblance to each other, hut if you have the 
former tme, which in the Kew list is referred to C. 
latiloba, you should separate them with ease. C. grandis 
is the stouter plant in all ite parts. It also has a stiller 
flowering stem generally, very bluntly formed at the top ; 
the flowers, too, are closely set in the leaf axils, and are 
nearly erect when fully open, and usually two in each 
axil. In (J. peraicifolia the full flower-spike is freely 
branched u hen w-ell grown (not in a single, nearly columnar 
spike, as in C. grandis), the flowers when fully open 
decidedly bell-shaped, and nearly horizontal. Moreover, 
all the flowers in this kind are produced from the axils on 
short stalks, the latter varying from 1 inch to 4 inches 
long or more. The lateral blooms also are on short stalks. 
It is this branching and freely stalked character in 
which the flowers are produced that renders thi3 the 
more beautiful and graceful of the two, and this alone is 
ample to distinguish C. peraicifolia in any of its many 
forms. Had you sent us good examples of each, even 
though the flowers were past, w’e could have decided the 
matter at once. 

Propagating Delphiniums (A Constant Reader\ 
—These are most frequently increased b\ division, though 
cuttings root quite well if of the right kind. The rignt 
ones are such as break away from the root stock, and 
these must be torn off or cut off so closely as to remove a 
portion of the root stock itself. Tbe young stems are 
hollow, and no real joints exist to supply a rooting base, 
hence the necessity for such cuttings as above mentioned. 
April is an excellent time for such work. If you require 
a limited stock we would rather recommend division as 
better supplying the want, for while we have rooted 
cuttings abundantly, the method was only adopted for 
kiudB where division became difficult or impossible. In 
an\ case, lifting the plants is absolutely necessary, and if 
the plants are two years old or more, there should be no 
great difficulty in cutting these up so carefully as to 
secure good roots to most of the top growth. Experiment 
by lifting a plant., shake away all soil, or even wash it 
clean away before attempting to cut. Then, having 
determined the main roots, insert tbe point of a strong 
pruning-knife and wrench rather than cut asunder. 
Especially avoid cutting headlong through a clump— 
nothing is more disastrous. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing shrubs (Paddocks ).—For the shrubs 
you name and Roses the best time for taking cuttings and 
planting them is the middle of October. Generally, cut¬ 
tings should be from 9 inches to 10 inches long, be planted 
eeveral inches apart in goed soil, some sharp sand being 
strewn thickly in the bottoms of the furrows for the cut¬ 
ting* to stand on. Plant in a sheltered position. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning wall trees (B .\—July is the proper time 
to commence cutting the breastwood from wall fruit-trees 
—or, In f»ct, from any other fruit-trees. Cut all super¬ 
fluous shoots back to within 3 inches of their base. 
Do not cut the leading shoots or any required to fill up 
gaps. 


Apple-tree falling (HW 3hath ).—The only thing 
you can do is to syringe tbe tree with gome good 
insecticide. It is evidently very div at the roots, a* the 
leaves sent are covered with red spider. Water wetland 
mulch with rotten manure to encourage growth. 

Unfruitful Pear-tree (H .).—In some localities 
certain varieties will succeed against a wall, while not 
30 yards away in the open as pyramids they fail entirely. 
Such results are mainly attributable to the cold nature 
of the soil during winter and spring; the wood dees not 
mature properly. Try some stimulating food about the 
roots, such as half-rotted horse-manure, also soaking* of 
liquid-manure in the summer. Are the root* near the 
surface? They ought to be. 

Young Strawberry-bod {W. M. S .).—You need 
not be in any fear that the joung Strawberry plants in 
your bed which have not fruited this year will fail to do 
so next year. They were no doubt too young to form 
flowering crowns the first year. We have not beard of 
complaints of blindness on the part of Royal Sovereign ; 
indeed, it is one of the roost reliable varieties grown. 
When it is desired to have plants to flower the first year 
after planting special care should be taken to obtain tbe 
earliest runners, and to either layer them Into small pots 
or to fork the ground a little just under them between the 
rows of plants, to add a handful of fine soil in each case, 
then to peg them down on that, as rooting is greatly 
helped, especially if they be watered occasionally. Such 
plants have time to form flowering crowns before the 
winter sets in. This layering should be done between 
alternate rows, as then, if the space between two rows of 
plants be thus occupied, the next space is clear for walk¬ 
ing in, to either pick fruit or water the runners. 

VEGETABLES. 

Broad Beans failing (H. G. White.).—Your beans 
have been attacked by the bean Aphis, known also as the 
black Dolphin, this pest appearing in such numbers as to 
smother the beans, making them look as if covered with 
Boot. The best plan is to cut off the infested tops as soon 
as the aphides are noticed. The tops should be at. once 
burnt, for if not the aphides will mako their way back to 
tho plants. A good syringing with a solution of soft-soap, 
to which some quassia extract has been added, is also 
beneficial. 

Pinching Cucumbers (Grower ).—Tbe expression 
'* nip out the point" is meant to imply that the point of 
any shoot, leader, or otherwise, should be cut off. In 
some cases the leader should not be “nipped.” Wnen it 
is to be so nipped such is stated for the guidance of cul¬ 
tivators. In growing Cucumbers in a house the leader 
is allowed to grow fully a yard before being stopped, even 
not then if side shoots push freely. Tbe object of 
“nipping out the point’’ is to induce lateral grow ths to 
push up from the leaf axils below. Generally, side shoots 
of Cucumber plants are pinched at the second leaf. 

Qlobe Artichokes dying (Paddocks ).—It is very 
probable that owing to the abundance of chalk in y our 
soil, for it is the base of the bulk of the ground in your 
locality, Globe Artichokes may not appreciate it, hence 
the gradual decay of your plant®. We advise you 
before planting fresh ones to throw out a trench 2$ feet 
wide, putting the top soil on one side, then throw out tbe 
chalk subsoil 10 inches deep on the ot her tide ; then bring 
some fresh soil, not chalky, and mix it with the original 
top soil, adding and mixing as the trench is filled some 
half-decayed manure ; then put in the plants. That is, 
however, best done in February or March. If, however, 
it be done in the autumn give the plants some slight pro¬ 
tection with Fern during the winter. The early spring is. 
however, best for planting. You may Help to get rid of 
ants if you water heavily now and then, where the 
insects are plentiful, with strong soot or lime water. 
Boiling water kills most effectually, but that cannot be 
used by you without killing the Artichoke plants. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Adam.—I, The only thing you can do is to cut the old 
canes away and encourage shoots from tho bottom by 
freely watering and mulching. 2, You ought to have puc 
down some straw for the fruit to lie on just previous to 

the plants coming into bloom. - J. Sharp.— Due no 

doubt to the cold and w et summer that we have had. I he 
frost at the time the plants were comiog into bloom 

having quite paralysed the growth,- D. At. H.— kindly 

repeat your query in full.- M. A. B.— Ye*, we hope to 

deal with the subject in a coming issue. - Donegal.— 

The “ Fruit Manual” is by the late Dr. Hogg and can bo 
hid of the Publisher, 12, Mitre-court, Fleet-street, E.(J. 
Hobdav’* " Villa Gardening," price 6s 6d , post free, from 

this office, should, we think, answer your purpose.- 

Sorth End. —See article “ Treatment of Asparagus in 
Summer” in our issue of June 27, page 207, and also the 
article "Salt for Asparagus” in our issue of July 4, 

page 228.- M. Z .—Anemone japonica requires to be well 

established before it will do any good.- Beorsden, 

Glasgow.—We do not quite understand your query re 
Aueuba. Kindly send us a shoot. Train out the Rote 
shoots thinly over the wall so as to get the wood well 
ripened. They ought to flower well next year. Cutaway 

the very weak ones.- C. R .—See reply to a “ Constant 

Reader ” in our issue of June 0,1903, page 168, re. Peaches 

dropping. Yours is an exactly similar case.- Stnilaj. 

—Kindly give us some idea of the house for which you 
want the climbers. At what season do you want them to 

bloom?- Dcvonicnsis .—A freak, and of no value what 

ever. Tbe plant has evidently received a check in some 

w’ay, preventing the full development of the flower*.-- 

E. A. R. IT.—quite impossible to advise without some 
further particulars. Have you been syringing with any 

insecticide, or dosing with liquid-manure ?- Newcastle. 

—The plant has evidently been attacked by some insect, 

traces of which we found in the specimen you send.- 

Prosperity.— See article “Two Notable American Carna¬ 
tions ” in our issue of July 4, page 220. Illustration* of the 
two varieties you mention are also given. Wedo not know 

the other two you mention.- Hi Regan.—1, You »hould 

discontinue the liquid-manure dow the bud* are opening. 
2, No doubt due to the cold, unseasonable spring we have 

had. Thinning out the flowers will lessen the evil.- 

J/. P .—You have evidently | beenj giving the plant too 
much water and feediug too heavily. The soil is very 
likely wnterlog^ud. Are you sure the draintge :» good 
- Flora.—Your biri was toe muofc deeo cposH Gj be 
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able to say the cause of its death.-i/oftn C. Stenning. 

—Evidently a case of malnutrition, the part of the stump 

from which it springs being probably half dead.- No 

Nam*.— Cucumber shoot and Begonia shoot have been 
received with no letter as to what information is wanted. 
- Adam .—We have the matter you refer to under con¬ 
sideration.- A. B. L .—Thoroughly clear the ground, 

plant Red Dogwood, Yellow Weeping Willow (Salix 
vitelina pendula). Narcissus if the sod be cool, Japanese 
Iris, Lythrum Salicaria rubrum, Royal, and other Ferns. 
- J. G. Houseman.— Due no doubt to the cold, un¬ 
seasonable spring we had, or it may be that it is one of 
those Roses with too many petals that fail to open 
properly. 



FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK 

AND FARM TRADE DIRECTORY. 

For the Farmer, Stock-keoper, and Housekeeper. 

A Handy Reference Book of Agricultural Information. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the. Editor of Gardening 
Illustrated, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, London, K.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Green Bower .—Asperula 

cynanchioa.- 31. M. P .—Seedling Carnations of no value 

whatever.- F. Fernandez .—The French Honeysuckle 

(iledysarum ooronarium).- S. S. J. —A, Southernwood 

(Artemisia abrotanum); B, Agrostemma coronaria ; 

C, Veronica Andersoni.- F. P. —1, Veronica repens; 

‘2, Erigeron speciosus ; 3, Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus ; 

4, Pbiladelphus grandiflorus.- 3f. Z .—ljuile impossible 

to name from leaves only.- E. W. —l, Catanancbe 

earulea ; 2, Achillea ptarmica fl. pl.; 3, Sedum Sieholdi 
variegatum ; 4, Borage evidently, but specimen too dried 
up. - Phyllis Fordham. — 1, Nepeta macrantha ; 

2, Nepeta Muesini.- B. C.— Orchis mascula.- E. 

Jackson .—Please send better specimens.-West Meath u 

— i, Centaurea macrocephala; 2, Lychnis diurna fl -pi. ; 

3, Orobus vernus probably, but should like to have seen 

the flowers.- J. Thompson.—We cannot undertake to 

name florist flowers.- Miss E. Hickley. —1, Veronica 

repens ; 2, Yerbascum phlomoides.- G. D.— 1, liabro- 

thamnus elegans ; 2, Pi plan thus nepalensis ; 3. Spiraea 

ariiefolia; 4, Spiraea iilipenduia. - Chas. Jones. — 

(Lnothera Youngi.- F. G. C.—l, Spir;ca Iilipenduia 

fl.-pl.- H. H r . S. Findern .—Astrantia major.- 31 rs. 

G. M. Taylor .—Rose Harrisoni.- 1\ D. L— Campanula 

persicifoba fl.-pl.- W. Giddens ,—Please send specimen. 

- Miss Wakefield .— 1 Cannot recognise from specimen 

sent. Please send leaves as well a9 flowers.- F. 

Wilson.— I, Holcus lanatus (Yorkshire Fog); 2, Not recog 
nised, probably Agrostis- Send better specimen ; 3, Cyno- 
surus crietatus (Dog’s-tail); 4, A Fescue, poor specimen . 

5, Send better specimen, not a Grass; fl, Cocksfoot 

(DactvlisL'lomerata).- W. J. C .—Vt rbascum phlomoides. 

-IT. B. W. — yuite impossible to name from such 

withered scraps. Please send carefully picked in small 
hox.- W. himmer .—Clematis Vitalba.- E. Weston.— 

1, We do not undertake to name florist flowers; 

2, L'liuni Martagon ; 3, Ligularia (Seneoio) tbyrsoidea. 

-- K. E. Jenkins — Aloe sp.- Mrs. Hill Toller.—We 

cannot name florist flowers.- Seottie.— 1, Santolina 

Charorccyparissus; 2, Polygala Dalmaisiana; 3, Kindly 
send in hlooin ; 4, Streptosolen Jamesoni (syn. Browalli'a 

Jamesoni)-S. D. Bird.— One of the varieties of the 

English Iris((. xiphioides). 

Names of fruit.-./. S. F. Singleton .—Impossible 
to name from single fruits only. 


Books received.— “ Beautiful Roses,” by John 
Weathers, with coloured plates. Simpkin, Marshall, 

Hamilton. Kent, and Co.-" Ropes and How to Grow 

Tnem,” Violet Biddle. C. A. Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta- 

street, London, W.-"Orchids: Their Culture and 

Management,” Watson and Chaptnin. L. Upoott Gill, 
171, Strand, W.C. 


Catalogues received. — O. Bunyard and Co., 

Maidstone. Kent. — Descriptive List of Strawberries, 

Vines, Figs, Dutch Bulbs and Carnations. -Joe. 

Douglas, Klenside, Great Book ham —List, of Carnations 
amt Auriculas, and List of Choice Daffodils. 


SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 

ON APPROVAL. 

ft. ft. £s.d 

7x5 .. .. 2 17 l 
8X5 .. .. 3 51 
9x6 .. .. 3 15 ( 
10 X 7 .. ..491 
12 x 8 .. .. 5 15 i 
15 x 9 .. .. 7 8 I 

Complete throughout 
with 21-oz. glass. 
Prices include al 
necessary ironwork 

lators. Painted one coat of best oil paint!* 1 ' 1 *’ Mld Vent ' 
Lists Free. 

E. B. HAWTHORN & CO., 

_ London Works, READING. 



FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 


\A7ATER TANKS for storing water. Will 

• * hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, manhole at top, weight 
476 lbe., size 4ft. Sin. square; £3 15e. each. Iron Com Bins, 
hold 25 gallons, air-tight lid, 6e. each. Galvanised Iron 
Manger?, hold 8 gallons, is Any of above carriage paid 
Oasb returned if not approved of.-HY. J. G.YB80N, Goveix- 
mout Contractor, Rye.7 - . , 

Digitize tfVjCk iQlC 


SFECIAI, 

Hints on Buying: Horses. 

The Clipping of Horses. 

Forecasting: the Weather. 

Weights and Measures of Grain. 
Adulteration of Farming: Necessities. 
Incubators: Their Principles and Manage¬ 
ment. 


ARTICLES. 

The Hiring: of Farm Servants. 

Master’s Liability for his Servants' Acts. 
Contracts for Sale and Purchase. 
Compensation under Holdings Act. 

Law as to Tenancy. 

Impounding Trespass! nc Stock. 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 


And other information of the most varied kind, all bearing upon 
the needs of rural life. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF ISSUE FOR 1902. 


Daily Telegraph. " A small encyclopedia of informa¬ 
tion on the farm aud dairy. . . An abundance of pra> tical 
information giver and airuply illustrated on every subject 
ranging from the care of horse*, sheep, and pgs, to milk- 
testing and stark measuring. It is certainly a very useful 
little work. 

The Rural World. "We regard it, after an attentive 
perusal, not only as the best of the year, but the best we have 
seen for many years; and we have no doubt that if farmers 
once purchase u they will desire to give a standing order for 
it. Each article is splendidly illustrated.” 


Daily Graphic. -‘‘There are hints on 'h* 1 general 
management of the farm and all that should be upon i<, 
and aMo all that should lie knowfi by farmers on mal tors of 
law.” 

North British Agriculturist. Looks an cve*.i 
ingly useful book of reference for the farmer, stockbreeder, 
and housekeeper. . . The liook is one of the most compm 
hensive we have yet scon, and, with its tables of general 
information, seems good value for the la. charged.' 


A FEW COPIES OF THE 1902 ISSUE ARE STILL IN PRINT. 


ORDER FORM. 

To the Publisher, 

“FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK.” 

Please send me a copy of “Farm am> Hume Year-Book," in payment of 
v'hi' h I enclose. 1 4. 

Xamc .. 


Jr/f/fVM 


Date 


1 /- of all Booksellers; Post Free, 1 4 direct from the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

We still have some copies of the 1002 issue of this book on hand, and as its contents arc 
quite different from 1903 issue wo recommend those interested to procure a copy of it 
whilst they may be able to do so. 

We will send the two years’ post free for 2s. 4d., or either one of them for Is. Id. 



MERRYWEATHER’S 


Sphincter 6rip HOSE' 

“HERCULES” Brand. 


F R6PDAWAV & C?L?. Pendleton, 
MANCHESTER. 

>1 Iso maKers of GARDENHOSfc 


CLASS 

CARDEN HOSE 

63 LONG ACRE.LONDON. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF HIGH 
CLASS HOSE IN THE WORLD. 



BEE HIVES 

AND APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“ Bee Appliances, and 
How to Use Them." 

Post free, Is. 2d. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


500 New £12 Cycles for Sale, 

£.5 5s. Cash Only. Carriage paid. 
8eut before payment. Free Wheel*. 
Plated Kims, Klin Brakes. Tyres: 
Dunlop and Clmchcr principle.— 
Write. FREDERICK OKOKGE 
POTTER, Cycle M« renant, Norwich. 





Single barrel, bammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gau*® 
OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an Improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for ad 
long distance Bhooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech¬ 
loaders from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Gun»i 
12s. 6d. A’arrn Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price UbL— 
MIDLANt) OTTN fWi , Birmingham. _ _ 

QTRAWBERRY-BED NETTING. — Small 

^ mesh; keep out the smallest birds; oiled and dressed; 

I will not rot if left out in all weather. 105 yards by 1 yard, i ; 

by 2 yards wide, 6 b. : 105 yards by 3 yards wide. 9*.; and soon 
! to any width. Carriage pa»d on all orders over 5s.—H. J- 
GAHSQN. Garden Netting Works, Rye_ _ 



GARDEN NETTING thoroughly repaired , 

and re-dresBed, also new Netting, Rabbit, Stack, Trawl seat four; substantial high back. Carriage paid for l(k- M. 
Fishing. Lawn Tennis. Tennis Boundary, Cricket. Football, j&sh, returned if not approved of.- ” * ^ ‘ 
ani other Note.—J. NESS i CO., 12, Sandside, Scarboro’. meat Contractor, Rye. _ 
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Founded by IK. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden 
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fte»K the. 

Ann. a plague of 
Apple trees for a break 
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Araucaria flowering and 
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Asparagus 

Begonias, ihrip* on .. 
Berboris, culling djwn 

Birdi . 

Bourardiaa in summer 
Bulbs, etc., from South 

Af'ica. 

Cabbage Mein s No. 1 .. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chry;anthemuni5—feed¬ 
ing the plants . 
Cineraria Heril ieri 
Coleusea, growing 
Colt s foot in garden '.. 
Conservatory 


Cotoneaster, cutting 

down . 

Cotoneaster failing 
i Cucumbers in small 
house, growth of 
Cucumbers, treatment 


Erigerons .. 

Fern frond turning bla~k 

Ferns . 

Ferns for cutting 
Ferns iu forecourt gar¬ 
den* . 

Flea hand. 

Forsythia, pruning 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Ganion, a good cottage 
Garden diary, extracts 

from a. 

Garden posts and friends 
Garden work 
Grass seed, sowing 


Greenhouse, flie* in .. 
Hodge, improving a 
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Ixias . 
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[ Lavender failing to 
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1 Law and custom 
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to open. 

Liquid manure, using .. 
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: Montbretias 
Mushroom-beds 
I Mushrooms aud mag- 
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Narcissus maximua su- 

I perbus . 
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I Orchids. 

Outdoor garden .. 
Outdoor plants .. 
Parsley, sowing .. 

Paths, edgings to gardsn 
Pear - tree, Jargonell 3, 
pruning a 

Pelargonium M. Alfred 
Erckemer, double 

Zonal. 

i Petroleum cask, use of 
old . 


Phloxes in pots .. 
Plants and flowers 
Plants, bedding, pegging 

down . 

Plants for house furnish¬ 
ing . 

! Plants, hard - wooded, 

I potting. 

Plants, rock, two good.. 
Plum tree, aphides on . 
Poppies, Shirley.. 
Pterises for the green¬ 
house, some good 
Raspberries, planting .. 
Room and window 
Rose Grand Due do 
Luxembourg 
Rose Kaiserln Augusta 

Victoria. 

I Ro3e Lady Battersea .. 

1 Roves-mildew aud red 

rust . 

1 Rosea, Tea, rod .. 


lloses, notes on some 
early-flowering 
Rose trees, moving old 
Shrub*, pruning.. 

Solanuui Wemllandi .. 

Stove . 

Tomatoes, defoliating.. 
Tomatoes, ripening 
Tortoise, management 

of.. . 

Trees and shrubs 
Tuberose flowers turn¬ 
ing yellow 

United Horticultural 
Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 

Vorbaacum, a hybrid .. 
Vines, young 
Week's work, the com- 


Window gardening 


VEGETABLES. 

DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Every year when the fruit is nearing the 
rijiening .stage many questions aro asked in 
Gardening regarding cutting of! the leaves, 
aud I am convinced that fcho editor is often 
puzzled how to answer some of them, seeing 
no detailed conditions are given under which 
the plants are grown. This is of the utmost 
importance in giving answers on this and other 
matters. I do not think it is wise to defoliate 
Tomatoes to tho extent some would ka\e us 
believe. I fail to see the advantage of remov¬ 
ing the greator portion of the lea\ os close up 
to the stem as some frequently do. Some may 
say it lets in the light to the fruit. I have 
never seen fruit fail to colour, oven when iu the 
greatest shade if the plants wore in a healthy 
condition, nor do 1 think the colour depends on 
light. In proof of this, I have been watching 
the fruit on some plants growing in a warm 
vinery ; somo of the plants are growing against 
a wall for 2 feet or more, the top portion is 
trained against the light of the end section and 
undor the roof lights. The fruit in tho dark 
portion coloured well enough, and I could mul¬ 
tiply numerous instances of a similar nature. 
The question then arises. Why should plants 
need this severe defoliating ? My answer is 
that most frequently the growth is too 
strong, producing big, coarse leaves and stems. 
Often these plants set but few fruit, and the 
cultivator sets to work with his knife, this, in 
many instances, aggravating the evil, which 
generally arises from either providing too rich 
a larder for the roots or from too much water 
and a close atmosphero. When this is so the 
l)est course is to give more air and reduce the 
water supply. This treatment will soon correct 
this evil. It is unwiso to use a large body of 
rich soil to plant Tomatoes in ; far better err 
on the other side, and when the fruit sets com¬ 
mence adding good soil. Grown thus the 
plants seldom need defoliating. 

In the open many think they must feed, 
when the opposite is most wanted, and it is 
seldom that one meets with soil that is not rich 
enough to grow Tomatoes in up to the fruiting 
stage. Should the growth be too thick to 
allow the air and sunlight to act on it, then it 
should be thinned. I do not object to cutting 
parts of the big leaves away when a big crop is 
set to assist the swelling of tho fruit; but here 
again I prefer to feed than do this. It may be 
said market men cut in the growths severely. 
They may when they care no longer for the 
health of tho plants and want to rush over the 
crop to use the houses for other purposos. I 
am inclined to think often when carried too far 
it reduces the weight of crop, the fruit coming 
soft inside. Among the best crops I have ever 
seen was one in a large private garden in Nor¬ 
folk. The plants, 2 feet apart on the floor of a 
big, airy house, were trained up to poles ; 
when I saw them in the autumn tho fruit and 
the foliage wore touching the ground. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

CcTTiM. should ceaso as the month of dune 
leaves us—in fact, Asparagus ought not to be 
required now Peas, Broad Beans, and Cauli¬ 
flower aro in. Wo have had Asparagus very 
much finer than this season, aud more of it. 
Probably tho Hovere frosts and cold winds in 
tho middle of April are mainly responsible for 
this, as the quarters had similar treatment as 
heretofore. Although cutting should cease, on 
no account must the quarters be neglected. A 
weekly application of salt or nitrate of soda will 
prove beneficial for some little time. Guano, 
too, is suitable, and probably of more value on 
heavy land than salt. Nitrate of soda has a 
very quick action, but it is not so lasting. 
Flat-hoe between the rows frequently to keep 
down weeds, or else the plants seed when 
once the growth of the “ grass ’’ provents the 
hoe from being worked. Where manure 
tanks aro at hand, and enough strength 
to put it on, by all meaus apply it iu 
preference to the manures mentioned above, 
choosing showery or dull weather. In exposed 
gardens the strong growths are vorv liable to 
get twisted at the base with the wind. Whore 
such is the caso, support with Pea-sticks, or, 
better still, put in a few stakes and run some 
strong twino on oither side of the row. Seed¬ 
ling plants should be thinned to 4 inches 
apart, as if allowed to be at all crowded, very 
small crowns will bo forthcoming for planting 
permanent beds next spriug. Where the seed 
w as sown to form a bed or permanent quarters, 
the seedlings will require to be singled out to 
12 inches or 15 inches asunder, laying hold of 
the tiny plants with the fingers deep dowm 
into the soil, or they ore apt to break off in the 
operation. A row of Lettuce or Radishes may 
be grown between for this season, but not 
after. J. M. B. 

A GOOD COTTAGE GARDEN. 

No fair estimate can be formed of the general 
character of horticultural knowledge and prac¬ 
tice in this country without taking into account 
gardening as it is seen in cottage gardens and on 
allotments. Not that inallthesogood gardening 
is seen ; but in so many cases there is practice 
such as cannot, having regard to the surround¬ 
ing conditions, be oxcelled in any garden or by 
any professional gardeners. I recently visited 
tho cottage garden of a farm carter at Birtley, 
noar Haslemore. This garden is some 40 rods 
in area. It is surrounded by an ordinary hank 
that is kopt hard trimmed, and from out of the 
base of w’hich a w-alk has been made. In 
frout is a patch of common, at back a wood. 
The soil is of a stiff retentive nature, and has 
been during the past spring very difficult to 
work. There are pig-styes at one end, also 
a wood shed, aud wired off on the wood 
side is a fowl run. The garden is manured 
solely from the pig-styes, aided by such manure 
as can be picked up on the road, w’hich hero is 
not much. In every part, there are the most 
perfect neatness and cleanliness. The crops 
are all first rate, and could hardly be better. 
Fruit-trees, bushes, and Strawberries are well 
represented, and flowers of many descriptions 
aro abundant aud very beautiful. I noticed 


that both cooking and medicinal Herbs aro well 
grown. A frame contained good Cucumber 
plants. So very good w’as this garden in every 
respect that it took the high position of being 
the best of its kind in tho county of Surrey, 
although there are many other first-class ones 
to compare with it. All this is tho work of a 
very industrious man, who gets up at 4 a.m., 
has an hour in the garden, goes to his day’s 
work with his horses at 5 a.m., is home again 
about 3 p.m. naturally tired, hut lie puts in 
some two or three hours rnoro work at home 
each day, and is w’ith it all as happy as a king. 
Talk about scientific gardening students, this 
poor man, as a practical gardener, is far 
superior to them. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cabbage Mein's No. 1 .— It may be 

interesting to many readers of your most 
valuable paper to near tho result obtained 
from a packet of Cabbage seed Mein's No. 1. 
The packet was purchased in July, 1902, and 
sow’ii late in that month. Cutting commenced 
in April, 1903, and when cooked tho Cabbages 
were pronounced to he of a most delicious 
flavour, preferred, even up to date of writing, 
July 10th, 1903, to a dish of Green l’eas. The 
bed of Cabbages (many of which weighed 
12 lb.) was greatly admired by ull who visited 
the garden. The heaviest weighed 13 lb.— 
H. H. Howes, lied Hon*?, Thame , Crvti, 
Yarmouth. 

Colt’s-foot in garden.—I havejuat taken a kitchen 
garden, which had been entirely neglected for two or 
three years, and as a consequence become covered with 
Grass and weeds, predominating amongst the latter 
being Colt’e-foot. 1 had the ground stripped and well 
trenched about the middle of May, but early in June Colt's- 
foot was springing up again everywhere, and although 
I have been constantly cleaning the ground there seems 
no end to the Bhort lengths of root, and I find on again 
digging a part not yet utilised that the same roots which 
have been left in soda trenched some 0 inches deep are 
coming up towards the surface. I write to ask : (1) Do 
you think a weed killer would effectively clear the ground 
and reach to the depth of the trenches? (2) 1)6 these 
weed killers impoverish or in any way adversely affect 
the earth ?—J. H. Chapman. 

[You have certainly taken possession of a 
very weedy piece of ground, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of perennial Thistlo and Convolvulus, 
could hardly have a more troublesome w’eed to 
deal with than is thp Colt’s foot. Like all 
weeds that have fleshy, creeping, or stoloni- 
ferous roots, this is most difficult to eradicate, 
as every small piece emits new grow’th. But 
to hope to destroy the pest by the aid of a 
weed-killer would bo to render your soil in¬ 
capable of carrying any crop for several years. 
Nothing but a severe dressing would suffice to 
kill the weed, and that would dangerously 
poison the soil. Whilst with every movement 
of the soil all portions of the roots that can he 
fouud should be pulled out, the best check is 
found in the constant use of the hoe, thus pre¬ 
venting tho formation of loaves, and in tirao 
killing the roots. Specially you must tako 
care that the yellow’ flowers, which come so 
plentifully in advance of leaves in the spring, 
bo cut down, or otherwise they will seed freely. 
Hoe freely every week ho long as a loaf is to l»o 

^"University of Illinois at 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


PERNS. 

SOME GOOD PTERISES FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Of the many Ferns that require the protection 
of a glass structure, the Pterises commend 
themselves to the notice of amateurs, as many 
of them can be grown to perfection in a green¬ 
house temperature, and even stand in the 
dwelling-house without injury. Where a mixed 
collection of plants is grown in one structure 
it is impossible to assign an ideal position to 
each one, but, as a rule, it should be borne in 
mind that Ferns need to be shaded from the 
sun during the summer, and the less direct 
draught they are exposed to the better it will 
be for thorn. They are all moisture-lovers, but 
at the same time a good doal of discrimination 


i names have been given, may be botanically 
j only varieties of other species, but I will here 
allude to them by the names under which they 
are generally grown. A selection of the best 
would include:— 

Ptkris argyr.ea. —A bold-growing plant, 
reaching a height of 2 feet to .'1 feet, whose 
large wide-spreading fronds are of a rich 
bright green colour, with a band of whitodown 
the centre of each division. As clearly varie¬ 
gated Ferns are but few in number this always 
arrests attention. 

Ptkris Ciiildsi. —An exceedingly beautiful 
Fern that was given a first-class certificate as 
long ago as October, 1X96. Owing, however, 
to the fact that it cannot be raised from spores 
it is even now comparatively rare, for propaga¬ 
tion can only be effected by dividing the 
crowns. Its general aspect is well shown in the 
accompanying illustration, but a few words of 
description may be given in addition. While 
the fronds are in some instances rather heavily 


a bold growing yet gracefully disposed speci¬ 
men a yard high. This is extremely popular 
with the London furnishers, and large quanti¬ 
ties are grown by those who supply Covent- 
garden Market. 

Ptkris Drink watkri.— Probably only a form 
of P. cretica, but being even more vigorous 
than that just named it is extremely useful for 
large structures. 

Ptkris internata.—A pretty little Fern, 
which will in 4-inch pots form delightful tufts 
of densely arranged bright green fronds. It is 
a native of Brazil, but adapts itself well to 
greenhouse cultivation in this country. 

Pteris longikolia.— This has wide spread¬ 
ing, once divided fronds, from 1 foot to 2 feet 
in length, and of a dark green colour. It is a 
popular market Fern, quite distinct in appear¬ 
ance from any other. Like Pteris cretica, this 
occurs in most paits of the world, a very pretty 
and distinct form having been introduced from 
Penang. This is the variety' Mariesi, which is 
in every way more slender and 



Pteri.s Chikl.si. From a plant in Mr. II. B. May’s nursery at Edmonton. 


graceful than the type, to which 
it forms a suitable companion. 

Ptkris Regina. — A pretty 
Fern, bearing a general resem¬ 
blance to a slender form of Pteris 
serrulata, but a white stripe ex¬ 
tends down the centre of each 
division of the leaf. There is a 
variety (cristata) in which all 
the leaflets are heavily crested. 

Ptkris serrulata. — Intro¬ 
duced into England as long ago 
as 1770. this even up to the pre¬ 
sent day holds its own as one of 
the most graceful and generally 
useful of all exotic Ferns thatare 
in cultivation. It is popularly 
known as the Ribbon Fern, 
from the narrow ribbon-like 
strips into which the fronds are 
divided, but some varieties are 
so heavily crested as to form 
simply a dense mass. From its 
extreme variability, and the 
large quantities that are growD. 
the number of varieties is great. 
Among the most marked of them 
are 

Pteris serrulata cristata. 
—In this the fronds are crested 
and tassolled in various degrees; 
indeed, so variable is it in this 
respect, that wdicn raised in 
quantity from spores, a great 
number of distinct forms can be 
picked out. .To some of the 
most striking the names of 
corymbifera and plumosa have 
been applied, but. ns a rule, 
they are all grouped under the 
bend of cristata. 

Ptrkis serrulata gracilis. 
—This variety is distinguished 
by the extremely narrow divi¬ 
sions of the fronds, w'hich in 
their turn are disposed in a very 
graceful manner, so that the 
varietal name of gracilis is well 
merited. 

Ptkris serrulata major.— 


is neoded in the matter. If, for instance, the 
pots are full of roots, they may, during hot 
weather, have a good soaking every day, but 
do not allow the water to stand for any length 
of time in the pans or saucers they may be 
placed in. A very common error in Fern 
culture is overpotting, for if the plants are not 
in a thriving state they are often put into 
larger pots, in which they dwindle and ulti¬ 
mately die, wdiereas if some of the old soil had 
been taken away and a pot of the same size or 
even a smaller one used, root-action w’ould 
soon be restored, and the plant gradually 
resume its normal state. For Ferns in general, 
and all kinds of Pteris in particular, a very 
good potting compost is equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould or peat, with enough silver-sand 
to be plainly seen when the compost is 
thoroughly mixed. Another feature of the 
genus Pteris is the vast number of garden 
forms that are in cultivation, for in this respect 
it exceeds any other class of exotic Ferns. 
Many of these Jos pis to which distinctive 
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built, any suspicion of lumpiness is prevented 
by the way in which they are crisped and 


A large, bold form that can 
only be increased by division. 
There is a crested variety of this. 

Pteris Sum mlksi.— This charming Fern, 


undulated. Many of them are as regularly herewith illustrated, is of garden origin and 


waved as if they had been goffered, and in 


^ests a certain affinity to P. cretica. 


several instances crested at the tips. The a strikingly plumose form, the fronds being 
colour is a pleasing shade of light green, which deeply frilled, crimped, and crested, thus im- 
adds to its distinctive appearance. Pteris parting to it a distinct and unique appearanco. 


Childsi is rather particular in its cultural 
requirements, and thrives best iu an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. 


In colour it is a lovely shade of pale green, 
quite distinct from any other of its class. 
Ptkris tremula.—A bold growing Fern 


Ptkris cretica —This, which is found wild that, with liberal treatment, will soon reach a 
over a considerable portion of the globe, forms height of 2 feet to 3 feet. The large triangular 
a tuft about 18 inches, the fronds being divided shaped fronds, borne aloft on bright chestnut 
into dark green ribbon-like strips, after the coloured stalks, are of a rich decided green. It 
manner of the so-called Ribbon Fern (Pteris is very popular with the market growers, and 
serrulata), but the segments are broader, may be often seen on the costermongers’ 
and the whole plant stiffer in habit. There barrows in the streets of London. There is a 
is a variety P. cretica albo lineata, which has a variety, elegans, a smaller and lighter grower 
white stripe dow'n the centre of each leaflet, than the tyj>e, while in addition the fronds are 
and another(Mayi),ratherdwarfer thanthislast- slightly crested. A second variety, Smithiana, 
named and w r ith the fronds crested. P. cretica would not at first glance be taken fora form 
major, also known as Ouvrardi, is a very much of Pteris- tremulaj ttie entire frond usually 
enlarged form of the type, forming, as it does, forpwn^ L -one-dep^t tassel-li|^ naas$. 
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all tend to alter the time when feeding is 
required. No one can make a mistake by 
doing as I advise, for ho can easily convince 
himself as to how the rooting process is going 
on by turning a few of the plants carefully out. 
The strongest growing varieties always make 
roots the most quickly, and the more delicato 
growers most slowly ; therefore, select some of 
tho medium habited plants, and judge from 
these the manner in which the remainder are 
progressing. S. P. 


ROSES. 


NOTES ON SOME EARLY FLOWER¬ 
ING ROSES. 

How pleasant once more to see the Roses 
coming into bloom to charm us with their 
beauty of form, colouring, and delicious 
fragrance, lb is still rather early for the Tea 
ana Hybrid Perpetual varieties, but tho Cluster 
and many other climbing kinds are now at 
their best (June 25th). Hero, in tho north-west 
of Ireland, they seem to flourish. On tho end 
of a terrace wall facing south there are some 
lovely specimens of Win. A. Richardson, Aglaia, 
Euphrosyno, all now a mass of bloom. I 
never really appreciated these two last till this 
year. I think the bunches of Aglaia, from the 
primrose-tinted bud to the pretty little pale 
sulphur, almost white, fully opened flower, are 
delightful. Interwoven with it are sprays of 
the little pink Euphrosyne. The third Rose 
of thia set, Thalia, is also pretty. Then you 
turn a corner, and right in front of the terrace 
wall, lacing east, is a beautiful mass of (Yimson 
Rambler just oponing its buds. It was badly 
attacked this spring by fly, but I had the 
buds and .young leaves carefully' washed and 
brushed over with a mixture of soft-soap 
and cold water, which proved most efli- 
cacious. Near it grows Homt re, usually pale 
rose, bub this month of bright sunshine, with 
which we aro favoured in Mayo, has tinged 
tho flowers of Homvrc \yith bright red rose. 
The Dawson Rose is a sweet iittlo thing for an 
arch or pergola. South Orange Perfection, 
Manda’s Triumph, and Universal Favorite 
(three Wichuriana Roses) are little dainty 
Roses for the same purpose, but I confess to 
preferring some of the older varieties, such as 
Dundee Rambler, Bennett’s Seedling, or Alice 
Gray, all now about to burst into bloom. There 
is a very pretty Rose for wall or espalier—I 
grow it on both—callod Flora, belonging to the 
Ayrshire section, deep rose centre, with blush- 
pink outer petals, very hardy and easily grown, 
making vory long shoots each year, the blooms 
beautifully cup-shaped. About four years ago 
I planted a Carmine Pillar against a wooden 
summer-house. It has never bloomed well till 
this year, but I was quite surprised and 
delighted, ovon at a considerable distance, by 
the blaze of colour—fiery red rose—displayed 
to my admiring eyes. Even from far of! you 
were attracted by the dazzling carmine of its 
blossoms. Along the terrace wall already 
mentioned Bouquet d’Or, Mine. Berard, and 
Mmo. Alfred Carriere produce a wealth of 
flowers, Mmo. Berard lasting till the middle of 
October. 

Every autumn and again in early spring I 

§ ive these Roses a good mulching of well- 
ecayed manure, as along this terrace wall 
there is no depth of soil to feed them, but 
my experience is, that these Roses do not 
require the same deep soil and liberal feed¬ 
ing as the Hybrid Perpetual, or some of the 
Tea Roses. I had almost forgotten to say a 
good word for one of my chief favourites, 
Noisette Rose Alister Stella Gray. It bears 
at the ond of its shoots lovely clusters of prim¬ 
rose scented yellow buds—this year nearly as 
deep in colour as William A. Richardson, and 
when fully opened almost white. It produces 
to be well fed, as it is a strong grower. A 
very sweetly-scented and fine-coloured Rose is 
RngosaMrs. A. Waterer. This is a near relative 
of the snowy Blanc Double de Coubert. They 
aro continuous bloomers, and very easily 
grown, looking remarkably' well in the same 
bed. I have them thus situated in a bed in a 
Grass garden, with many Rose-beds cut into 
shapes. The centro part of this Rose garden 
has the beds close together, and intersected 
with sanded walks, the sand is yellow in colour 
and assorts weU-wtfth the Box edging round the 
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Rose beds and the Grass outside. The centre 
beds are filled w'ith Hybrid Perpetuals, the 
outer ones, within the Grass, with China Roses 
(two beds), and varieties of R. rugosa, Damask, 
and other old varieties, and a long bed at one 
end with the charming Scotch Briers. No 
garden can be perfect without them. There 
are the double white, and pink, with the pale 
outside to the petals, the plain double pink, and 
a very pale pink, with darker shading towards 
the centre of tho flower, the yellow and the 
newer single Altaica, like a glorified Burnet 
Rose, and with the same fino i>erfumo. 1 
believe it comes from Central Asia. There is 
one more most valuable variety—the Stanwell 
Perpetual—so called from its continuing to 
bloom from June to November. The Scotch 
Briers flourish equally well in rich soil or sandy 
loam, only requiring the old wood to be cut 
nw’ay in the spring. They are best increased 
by suckers that come up,at a short distance 
from the parent plant, and, if cut off with a 
nice bit ot root, soon form good bushes. They 
are quite hardy, but, as a precaution, 1 dig in 
some good well-decayed manure round them. 
There are many other delightful varieties of 
hatdy Roses, such as China, Provence, and 
Damask, w-hich I hope to describe at another 
time, so as not now' to weary my readers. 

M. S.wndeiis Kvox Gore. 

Bel Irek Manor. 


MILDEW AND RED RUST. 

(Reply to “ Mrs. A. M. Bromiikad.) 
These troublesome disoases which are quite 
distinct from each other are certainly very pre¬ 
valent this year. We attribute this mainly to 
the unkind and changeable season. When we 
have one night with tho temperature dow n to 
freezing point and, perhaps, the next quite 
warm and stifling, the modern Rose, with its 
comparatively weak constitution, cannot stand 
it. We notice one shoot you send is taken 
from the variety Her Majesty, notoriously 
addicted to mildew, so much so that many will 
not grow' it on that account, for fear of its con¬ 
taminating the other plants. Then, again, 
Itoine Marie Henriette has a predilection the 
same w'ay, so that you appear to be rather 
unfortunate in possessing varieties that are 
prone to the fungus. This, however, would 
not account for the wholesale visitation. 
We should say the dry condition of the soil, 
coupled with the confined position of your Rose 
garden, w r ould account a great deal for the 
trouble. Roses always thrive best when they 
are exposed to freo currents of air. There 
should be shelter, if possible from north and 
north-east, otherwise the moro exposed the 
Roses aro the better. Then, again, the spores 
of mildew’ rest in tho old leaves, which, unless 
destroyed, w ill taint the plants the next season. 
The bast plan to adopt at the present moment 
is to give the soil a good hoeing, and let the 
surface soil bo frequently stirred, so that there 
is a good tilth. This is better than all the 
watering, and is very effectual if done imme¬ 
diately after each ruin. Where the shoots are 
very badly infested, cut them clean away 
and burn, then give a good dredging 
w'ith flowers of sulphur tw’o parts, mixed 
with air - slaked lime one part. This is 
best applied with a sulphur distributor or 
sulphur bellows, as the mildew' is in its worst 
form upon the underside of the loaf. If you 
object to the appearance of the plants you can 
syringe the sulphur off after it has been applied 
a day or two, then give another dredging a few' 
days later. 

Wo are inclined to think that your gardener 
is right about the cold subsoil, and wo should 
advise you to have some of the worst portions 
of your Rose garden replanted next October, 
taking care to keep the subsoil at the bottom, 
but see that it is well broken up. Trenching 
the land 2 feet 0 inches deep w'ould effect this, 
and a few' drain-pipes laid in the beds or 
borders w’ould considerably aid the Roses 
wdicre there is tho slightest appearance of a 
water-logged condition. Again, you would 
do well to discard such kinds as have 
been most troublesome, and plant instead 
some of the better Teas and Hybrid Teas 
that are not >so prone to mildew'. The oarth- 
ing up with leaf - mould did not help 
matters. We always avoid this compost if pos¬ 
sible whore Roses are concerned. It is jjiiat} 


possible the large bushes arc responsible for 
much of the mildew, and you would do well to 
destroy these. You could plant some of the 
Hybrid Rugosas in their place. They are 
splendid as isolated bushes, especially Conrad 
F. Meyer, Mercedes, and Blanc Double de 
Courbet. Next season be on the alert early in 
June* and immediately you observe a spot of 
mildew rub thisw’ith finger and thumb, at same 
time rub in a little sulphur and lime. Often a 
bad attack is prevented by a timely rubbing 
over of theso spots. You cannot do better than 
use Bordeaux-mixture for the red rust. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Lady Battersea.— In the short note relative 
to this Rose which appeared in Qari>exix<i Iu,rsTKUi> 
for July is, the word “too" was omitted. It should 
read, “ I cannot too strongly recommend Lady liattereea ‘ 
—Rosa, 

Rose Grand Due de Luxembourg. - 

This lovely Rose increases in favour every year, 
and it is not to be wondered at, for there is no 
variety that attracts attention more from :i 
colour point of view. The drooping flowers, 
irregular and loose-shaped though they be, are 
a most charming combination of colours, the 
prevailing hue being rich lake red on the back 
of petals, but the upper side is a flesh-white. 
When the drooping tiow’ers display the recurved 
petals, the w'hite contrasts w'ell with the deeper 
colour, and it is this that gives the flower so 
distinct a character. The grow-th is splendid, 
as strong almost as in Viscountess Folkestone. 
-W. E. 

Moving old Rose-trees.—I have some Rose-trees 
twelve years old and doing badly. Would Likin? up and 
removing do any good, or would the heal plan he to pet 
fresh plants? The old plants do not seem to ail anythin* 
particular, hut grow weakly and do not bloom much.- 
Ktnvix, 

(Had theso tw'ol vc-year-old plants been moved 
two or three times in that period, there would 
l>e no risk in moving them again this autumn, 
but w'e certainly should not advise you to make 
the attempt if they have been standing in their 
present position for twelve years. Better pro¬ 
cure some now plants, as they are now so cheap. 
Ask your nurseryman to make you a selection 
of a few good reliable kinds. This is generally 
more satisfactory than attempting the selection 
yourself. Wo can help you to a selection if 
you inform us how many you propose to plant, 
and what kinds you most prefer.] 

Rose Kaiserin Augusta Victoria- 

This appears to hold its own, and is still oneoi 
the loveliest nearly white Roses grown. 
Perhaps Duchess of Portland is slightly superior 
in quality, but this may be only temporary. 
Sometimes the new varieties obtain more 
attention than the older kinds, hut I imagine it 
they w'ero grown side by side we should be 
unable to distinguish any difference between 
Duchess of Portland, Porle von Godesberg.and 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. To see ail three in 
perfection very little disbudding must be done, 
or the full force of the sap hinders the perfect 
development of their blossoms. What grand 
kinds they are for forcing. Plants potted on 
now from 4S’s to 24’s should make some nice 
stufF by October, although this would have 
been better done a month ago.—E. W. C. 

Red Tea Roses.— There was an objee- 
tion at one time to these highly-coloured Teas, 
but I think that has now vanished. There 
could be nothing more beautiful than Francis 
Dubrieul and Souvenir de Therese Levet. 
When the sun shines upon the expanded blos¬ 
soms the transparency of their petals is very 
inauifesb, this lending an additional charm to 
these varieties. Francis Dubrieul is a nne 
shaped flower, the centre petals of a light ret', 
the outer petals beautifully shaded with 
maroon. It is lovely in bud, but not quite so 
bold a flower for exhibition as Souvenir ue 
Therese Levet. This latter is of much the 
same colour as the first named, but the flower 
is deeper and more pointed. For growth I 
should prefer Francis Dubrieul. It makes an 
excellent variety for the garden, but, as its 
growths are perfectly Tea like in their spread¬ 
ing habit, the Hybrid Tea Liberty will pro¬ 
bably 7 replace it for this purpose. The latter is 
simply grand as a crimson bedder. It will need 
great caro in managing, for its growth is not 
over vigorous, although I think this is improv 
ing now‘that’thb’evils of excessive propagation 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

SOLAN(JM WENDLANDI. 

Th»o plant has been for soveral yours conspi¬ 
cuous among the climbers grown in the 
tropical Water-Lily house at Kew, its large 
heads, almost a foot in diameter, and crowded 
with flowers, nearly all open together, hanging 
from the rafters and remaining a long time in 
beauty. This fine plant comes from the colder 
regions of Costa Rica, where it clambers up 
the troes. The flowers are in compact heads 
on the ends of the growing branches, and, 
when allowed to hang down, have a very fino 
effect. Each flower is from 2A inches to 3 inches 
across, pale lilac-blue, shaded and lined with 
purple, the cluster of yellow stamens adding 
to the attractions of the flowers. The plant 
does well in a moist, tropical temperature, 
the finest flower heads being produced when 
the stems are 10 foet or l'» feet long. Tho 
flowers are at their best during August. 
During the winter the leaves fall off, the plant 


somewhat higher, so ns to throw the water to¬ 
wards the centre, rather than let the larger 
portion percolate through the now soil around 
the old ball. In most cases tho soil used will 
1)0 peat; this should be as fibrous and enduring 
as it is possible to get it, all sour-looking por¬ 
tions being cast aside ; silver-sand should also 
bo freely usod. In any case where loam i9 
used it should be full of fibro and not too heavy, 
otherwise it cannot be worked so readily. All 
the plants to be potted should be well watered 
if at all dry before a start is made. After pot¬ 
ting it will be advisable to watch closely the 
9tate of the weather when tho plants arc left 
outside; should the rainfall bo heavy and at all 
continuous, it will be safer to have them 
under cover in good time, otherwise in favour¬ 
able positions and localities the best growth 
will usually be made outside. Indian A/aJeas, 
where they are in need of a shift, may be 
very well attended to now; tho stronger¬ 
growing varieties will take kindly to a little 
loam, and thus growth will not become too 
luxuriant. When repotted immediately after 


The .remarks thus far have been in reference 
chiefly to specimen or lialf-si>eeimen plants, 
but younger ones have also to be considered, 
for if young plants are not carofully attended 
to the foundation of a future specimen cannot 
be successfully laid. In dealing with young 
plants avoid excessive or too frequent potting, 
although it will require to be done more fre¬ 
quently than in the case of specimens. Atten¬ 
tion should bo given to regulating the growth 
so as to form a good groundwork, strong shoots 
should be stopped to encourage weaker ones, 
whilst the growths should be drawn outwards, 
for if allowed to assume too upright a position 
the tendency always is to grow too strongly. 
Watering should be attended to as carefully as 
in the case of larger plants, but when dealing 
with these smaller ones it is possible to keep 
them in pits where the lights can be run on in 
.rainy woather. In all cases adopt the most 
stringent measures against worms getting into 
the pots. 


KALAXCHOES. 



Solanum W'cmllamli. 


resting till about March. It is far better to 
plant it out, as, when confined in a pot, the 
shoots then produced are too weak to flower. 
For a large, warm house there are few plants 
to equal this Solanum. 


PUTTING HART) WOODED PLANTS. 

Whk.v repotting is necessary sufficient time 
should be given to it, so that it can be per- 
tormed in an effectual manner. The neglect of 
this will cause future trouble ; even the best 
of soils will not mako amends for tho cireless 
or indifferent performance of this work. 1 
would rather have u soil not so good with care¬ 
ful potting than that such should be the case. 
Large shifts are not in any sense ossential ; if 
an inch or slightly less can be secured around 
the old ball it will suffice, and bo found far 
better than any excess. This having been 
^iuly attended to, the soil should bo gradually 
filled in and be rammed down quite firmly 
after any has been addod. Care must be takon 
nob to bury the collar of tho plant; all that is 
needed is the smallest possible surfacing upon 
the old ball with the fr$sh soil next the pot 
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flowering, there is sometimes a tendency to¬ 
wards a strong growth in any case, and that at 
a cost of bloom-buds a little later on. Early- 
flowering Epacrises and Ericas should have 
been attended to some time ago, bub if this 
work in their case has not been done it may 
still be seen to, and that with advantage if the 
plants are at all starved. These useful plants 
should now 1)0 freely exposed to sunlight and 
air; this will tend to the hardening of the 
growth and tho perfecting of the bloom- 
buds. If the plants of such Ericas as E. 
hyemalis do not assume such a deep dark 
green tint as in the enso of man}' trado-grown 
examples, it does not follow that they will not 
be<|uite as satisfactory. This dark colour in 
the foliage is only the result of applications 
of sulphate of ammonia, which at the time 
excite the plants, but leave them the sufferers 
later on when changing hands, particularly 
where the watering is not attended to with 
caro and regularity’. Do not allow any hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants that are still under 
gla9s to be shaded : it tends towards a weakly 
growth that cannot afterwards be rectified. 
This, like bad potting, often causes failure. 


Some members of the genus Kalanchoe have 
been long known in gardens, but were usually 
regarded more as curious succulent plants than 
os flowering subjects till the advent in 1SA7 of 
the bright coloured 

Kalanchoe h.ammka, from Somaliland, 
revived interest in the entiro genus. This 
species, which will flower freely when from a 
foot to IS inches high, forms a stout growing 
plant, clothed with fleshy, crenate leaves, 
from 2 inches to 3 inches long, and disposed in 
pairs. The upper part of the plant branches 
out and forms a large, flattened umbel of 
blossoms, individually somewhat likea Bouvar- 
dia, and orange scarlet in colour. Being easily 
grown, it is essentially an amateur’s plant for 
tho warmest end of tho greenhouse, as it suc¬ 
ceeds well under such conditions. The flowers, 
from their succulent nature, remain fresh and 
bright a considerable time. It can be readily 
struck from cuttings. A hybrid, raised by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, between 
Kalanchoe flammea and the rare K. Kirki, has 
been well shown by them during the present 
year under tho name of 

Kalanchoe feltiiamensis. —The plant itself 
is decidely more graceful than tho older kind, 
while the flowers are just as brightly coloured. 
It is also more robust than K. flammea, while 
in tho matter of foliage it is quite distinct, the 
leaves being as much as ."> inches long and 
2 inches wide, notched at the margins, instead 
of entire, as in K. flammea, and of a decided 
bronzy tint. A second hybrid of thi9 class 
flowered for the first time at Kew last year, 
when it was named 

Kalanchoe kewknsis. —This was obtained 
by crossing K. flammea with K. Benti, a tall- 
growing form with comparatively large white 
flowers. Tho hybrid forms a plant about a yard 
high, with an erect and branched stem, clothed 
with cylindrical loaves, as in K. Benti, and 
terminated by a large branching panicle of 
bright rose-pink flowers. Though not so well 
fitted for small structures as the others, this 
will doubtless be much sought after when 
distributed. 

It is very possible that these hybrid forms of 
Kalanchoe are but the forerunners of a nume¬ 
rous class, for when one takes into considera¬ 
tion the small beginnings of many popular 
groups of plants, such a result is not at all 
unlikely. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Abutilons. —Years ago one came across 
Abutilons more than one does to-day. They 
appear to have been ousted out of our green¬ 
houses and gardens for other plants that cannot 
be said to be more beautiful. They are easy to 
grow, and may be had in bloom for live or six 
months out of the twelve. Their greatest 
enemy is red-spider, a pest which invariably 
attacks them if they are at all neglected and 
allowed to become dry. They like Lest a good 
loamy compost, with which well rotted manure 
has been incorporated. Cuttings of half- 
ripened wood strike readily in a little bottom- 
heat, and, if encouraged, soon grow into nice 
specimens. The “ legginess ’ of tho Abutilon 
has, perhaps, dono something to make it 
unpopular in some ^ac^eus,. but this may bo 
got over by cutting out life centre when the 
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desired height is reached, and training out the 
side shoots. In the warmest part of the green¬ 
house Abutilons will blossom the winter 
through, and one of the very best is the white 
Boule de Neige. For outdoors also Abutilons 
should not be overlooked, and in sub-tropical 
beds Thompsoni, a yellow variegated sort, is 
very pretty and shows up well.— Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Lachenalias. -Blossoms somewhat out of 
the common, embracing shades of red and 
yellow, tube shaped, and depending, are those 
of Lachenalias. That they are not over 
popular is not disputed, but why they should 
r»o so sparsely grown is somewhat strange 
when we come to consider that they are 
bulbous plants that may be grown in the 
greenhouse 'and do not need renewing like 
many other bulbs. Potted in the autumn in 
pans or baskets in loam and peat and grown on 
in the house they will provide a show of quaint 
flowers for many weeks in the summer. Lache¬ 
nalias, like a few other Cape bulbous plants, 
are, unfortunately, too often overlooked by the 
“ greenhouse man.” —Derby. 

The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa 
ramosa) - Young plants of the Maiden’s 
Wreath bloom more freely than old ones, hence 
the advisability of propagating every two or 
three years. They make useful window plants, 
continue in flower for a long time, and need 
only a temperature sufficient to winter them 
safely. One sometimes notices old plants in 
windows with rusty looking foliage that would 
benefit by repotting, but, as I have said, the 
best plan is to have growing on a number of 
young ones, (food loam with rotted manure 
and a little leaf-soil suits them best.—Wonn- 
BASTWH'K. 

Honeysuckles in pots.— Those are not 
often seen in pots, but when grown in this way 
they make very pretty conservatory plants. 
The best variety for pots is the old Dutch sort, 
as plants on single stems about 1 foot long, 
with a good bushy head of flowering shoots, 
will produce a long succession of bloom if 
kept in cool-houses. The best plan is to get 
good strong plants in the autumn and pot them 
into 7-inch or s-inch pots, and keep them either 
out-of-doors, with the pots plunged in fibre, or 
in a cold greenhouse, and in the spring, when 
they commence to grow, prune off the tips of 
the shoots, and they will soon develop a good 
head of flower. If carefully tended after they 
cease flowering, and the -shoots pinched to 
induce a dwarf stubby growth, they may be 
kept for several years in pots of medium size 
by feeding them in the growing season with 
liquid manure.—J. G., Gosport. 

Heliotropes in winter and spring. 

In many gardens Heliotropes are met with in 
abundance through the late spring and 
summer, but they are absent through the rest 
of the year. This need not be if precautions 
are taken to stop at the proper season plants 
that are planted out. If growing in the green¬ 
house bloom may be had during the greater 
portion of the year by stopping the growth in 
close during August or early in September, 
according to the position the plants are 
growing in. I have a large plant of Swanley 
Giant growing in a narrow border in a cold 
greenhouse. This I cut in close at the end of 
August, and by winter a large crop of shoots 
is made. These produce fine Blooms all 
through the winter and early spring. I fiud 
this far better than allowing the plant to con¬ 
tinue blooming through the summer and 
autumn. Many could find room for plants in 
this way on walls or pillars. When grown 
in bush or standard form and stood in the open 
through the summer, they are valuable when 
brought forward in a warm house in the 
beginning of the year, either to cut from or to 
embellish the conservatory. Cuttings rooted 
in July, grown in airy pits and brought into 
warm, light houses for winter, will bloom well 
through the dull months.— Dorset. 

Bouvardias in summer.— There is an 
advantage in giving Bouvardias a few weeks 
in the open air at this time of the year, and 
those who have either young plants or old ones 
that have been cut back this spring will be 
well advised to follow this course. To say that 
it ripens the wood is to admit something 
desired, because it is from ripened wood that 
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one may look for the best trusses of bloom; 
but outside treatment does more than this, it 
keeps the plauts quite clean and healthy. 
Standing them on a bed of ashes with shoots 
tied out, each plant being given room so that 
air and sunlight will influence them, should be 
aimed at, and thus when they are brought 
under glass in autumn trusses of bloom will 
not be long in making their appearance. 
There is, I believe, a disposition in some 
quarters not to use stimulants for Bouvardias 
until nearly blooming time. My own opinion 
about the matter is that nutriment of the best 
description may be applied with beneficial 
results as soon as the plants have filled the pots 
with roots, which is usually in August. The 
soot-bag in the water-tub has a deal to do 
with keeping the foliage in good condition.— 
Townsman. 

Double Zonal Pelargonium 
M. Alfred Erckemer.— A small group of 
this Pelargonium formed many times during 
the day quite a centre of attraction at the 
Holland House show. Its distinguishing feature 
was the uncommon hue of the pretty semi¬ 
double blossoms, which are of a soft orange 
shade, with a more decided suspicion of yellow 
than occurs in any of the others. Another of 
this group is Californie, whose flowers are of 
a clear orange-vermilion—a very telling tint. 
They are by po means novelties, but, as far 
as I know, among the very best of their class. 
These double varieties are now as free-flower¬ 
ing as the single forms, a very different state 
of things from that which prevailed at the time 
when double-flowered Pelargoniums first made 
their appearance—about 1S67 or 186S. At that 
time they were of such gross habit that to obtain 
the best flowers it was necessary to allow the 
plant to grow up to a height of J feet to 6 feet. 

Cineraria Heritieri.— This, at least, 
equals any of the hybrid forms of Cineraria ; 
indeed, is a ver}’ beautiful plant for the green¬ 
house, and, as a rule, rather later in blooming 
than most of the stellate section. It is of a 
somewhat shrubby character, forming a freely- 
branched, bushy plant a couple of feet or so in 
height, and clothed with heart-shaped leaves, 
which are covered with a whitish wool when in 
the young state, but limited to the undersides 
when mature. The flowers, borne in loose, 
flattened clusters at the points of every shoot, 
are a little over half-an-inch in diameter, the 
central disk being purple, with pure white 
florets tipped with bright rosy-purple, a bright 
and pleasing combination. To increase this 
Cineraria it should, after flowering, be cut back 
sufficiently hard to remove all the old flowering 
branches, which will cause the production of 
numerous young shoots towards the base of the 
plant. If these are taken off when from J inches 
to 4 incites long, dibbled into pots of sandy soil 
and kept close, they will soon root, when they 
must be potted off singly and treated as other 
Cinerarias are. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands.—X. 

Ixias That these beautiful bulbous plants 
are not more often grown seems surprising 
when their cheapness and easy culture are 
taken into consideration. They figured largely 
in many of the exhibits at Holland Park, and 
were much admired. The bulbs which reach 
this country jn early autumn are about the size 
of a very stnffll ('rocus, and pretty objects for 
the greenhouse may be formed by putting from 
six to eight bulbs in a pot f> inches in diameter, 
a very suitable compost being two parts loam 
to one part leaf-mould, and a rather liberal 
sprinkling of sand. A good light position in 
the greenhouse is very suitable for these 
Ixias, which should, after potting, have 
but little water till the young growth 
appears above ground. Plenty of air must be 
given whenever possible, as a good, sturdy 
growth is the principal element towards 
success. In the spring, as the pots get full 
of roots, a little liquid-manure occasionally is 
beneficial. The finest varieties would include 
Bucephalus major, magenta-purple; Com | ueror, 
yellow, red eye; crateroides, cerise-red ; 
Golden Drop, yellow ; Magnum Bonum, white, 
purple eye ; and above all viridiflora, whose 
flowers are of a strange metallic-green colour— 
a tint almost, if not unique among flowering 
plants. These Ixias are well suited for use in 
a cut state, as the long, wiry stems hold them 
in position and they stand well in water.—X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PLANTS FOR HOUSE FURNISHING. 
The demand for these seems to be on the 
increase. In many gardens much time and 
attention are devoted to growing material for this 
purpose. It is certain nothing enlivens dwelling 
rooms so much as plants and cut flowers where 
they are judiciously used. Many people who 
move from the country to towns have such an 
inbred love for flowers that a small sum is set 
aside weekly for flowers to adorn the roonn, or 
some fresh plant is purchased. It is astonish¬ 
ing how some will cherish anti tend them. 
Opinions differ regarding the value of fine 
foliaged and flowering plants. Personally I 
have a weakness for the latter, although 1 am 
aware they are the more expensive, seeing their 
season of usefulness is short. Nor should I 
like to adopt either exclusively, a9 I am con¬ 
vinced the most beautiful pictures are made by 
a combination of the two. Everyone knows 
how durable Aspidistras are. These, however, 
can be abused. Last spring I attended a 
concert at the Winter Gardens at Bourne¬ 
mouth. Here the orchestra was furnished 
exclusively with these, and as they were 
arranged in a formal way the effect was mono¬ 
tonous, and a good, usoful plant abused. Ficus 
elastica is most enduring ; the same may be said 
of many of the greenhouse I'alms, such as 
Chama*rops excelsa, Latania borbonica, 
Date Palm, Araucaria excelsa, and A. Bidwiki. 
All of these thrive admirably in rooms. I* 
have some Date Palms and Araucarias that 
have been in a lady’s rooms in a London house 
for ten years, and they have not been in a 
glasshouse till now. They are in good health. 
To keep them in this condition needs thought 
and attention in watering, feeding, and keep¬ 
ing clean. Aralia Sieboldi is valuable for this 
purpose, although its greatest evil is that it 
grows rapidly and cann.ot be cut back prolit 
ably. True, it is readily raised from seed, and 
soon grow r s into size. All of these when used 
continuously become somewhat monotonous 
unless the owners change their position in the 
rooms. I have often thought people in towns 
that have a back garden could produce-, a 
lovely change in their rooms in summer if they 
grow a few plants of the most ■distinct 
Plantain Lilies or Funkias. These are 
hardy, and when leafless in winter may 
be plunged in any corner of the garden or 
yard. When growth began in spring 
they could be assisted with manure-water 
or some approved artificial. When in full 
leafage they could be brought into the rooms, 
and by this time the Palms, etc., could be 
removed into the open, choosing a shady spot 
at first to prevent the suu scalding them. 
Later on they may go into the full sun. This 
would have a most beneficial effect on them for 
the winter. Plantain Lilies are ornamental in 
the house, and if the growth is matured some¬ 
what they do not draw, and look weedy. 
Added to this they lend themselves w'ell to pot 
culture, and w-ill go on for years in the samo 
pots, if assisted with manure-water w’hen in 
grow’th. They are better for being root- 
bound, as they do not grow so coarse. I havo 
plants now in pots varying from 6 inches to 
12 inches that have not been potted for threo 
years, and during this season I have found 
them excellent for embellishing largo rooms. 
Few' variegated plants are better fitted for 
standing in single vases than the golden or 
silver-leaved fo:ms, and for late summer 
F. grand i flora is useful. When the plants 
get too large they may be divided or planted 
out in the open garden. The varieties of Pan- 
danus lend themselves to house furnishing. 
Cyperus of sorts claims attention. When 
rown w r ell from seed or tops in small pots, 
ardening them off' before taking them into the 
house, they last a long time. I use them largely 
for a big fire place, and although draughty, 
they do not seem to mind it. I have some now 
that have been in use continuously for six 
months. By those who have a garden and 
greenhouse, flowering plants, sufficient to mix 
with other things, are easily obtained con¬ 
tinuously at a small cost. It is hardly necessary 
to name kinds, seeing most have their own 
favourites. I find the Star Cineraria (C. stel- 
lata) most valuable for mixing in fire-places, 
etc , with Cyperu^ (ftre'villeas, Funkias, etc. 
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Everyone should study the positions they need 
plants for, especially flowering kinds. Nothing 
is more unsightly than to see an upright¬ 
growing kind put on a high position, or rice- 
»xr«a. Many flowering plants are useless for 
furnishing. I find Coronillas and Fuchsias 
drop both bloom and leaves in a day or two. 
Another point that deserves attention in 
relation to this work is that all material should 
be well hardened before use, and, if the pots 
are full of roots, so much the better. Many 
things, such as fine-foliaged plants and Ferns, 
are mined in a day or two by taking them out 
of a warm, moist atmosphere and placing them 
in a dry and draughty place. This especially 
applies to the winter season, when light is 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

_ 

LIL1UM AURATUM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

No Lily probably has been so much admired 
and so eagerly purchased as Lilium auratum, 
the golden - banded Lily of the Japanese. 
There are many forms or variations, even of 
that w f e know as the typical kind. Thirty-five 
years ago, and, indeed, much less, sound bulbs 
of Lilium auratum were quite a rarity, and 5s. 
or anything between this and 15s. per bulb was 
generally demanded. This fine Lily w as then a 
novelty, and it was rare for a consignment to 
airive in good condition. Beautiful as w’us 


as L. a. macranthum. This is, generally 
speaking, a flower of massive proportions, the 
great blooms with their solid and thick petals 
attracting the attention of all. Happily the 
plant is possessed of a vigorous constitution, 
growing 6 feet high, and producing very often 
a dezen or so of its widely-winged blossoms 
which approach to nearly a foot across, it is 
little wonder the variety is popular and in 
demand. This form, like the typical auratum, 
is much varied in its colour markings, but all 
the L. a. platyphylluin set aro easily distin¬ 
guished by their boldness and stature, and the 
broad and handsome leafage. Next to this in 
degree is 

L. a. j*. vAil. viucinai.r, which, briefly, is 



Lilium auratum platyphyllum (Shirley var.). 


short. Everyone should endeavour to grow all 
material for winter use as hardy os possible. 

_ J. C. 

Ferns for cutting. —There are few 
Ferns better adapted to mix with cut flowers 
than the old and well - known Adiantum 
cuneatum, but the fronds do not last long in a 
cut stato. An excellent substitute now much 
used is the Asparagus “ Fern/’ as ft is termed. 
Of course, it is not a Fern at all, but an exotic 
species of Asparagus—botanically, A. plumo- 
sus nanus. Adiantum formosum is an excellent 
species for cutting ; the fronds last longer cut 
than those of any other Adiantum I know. I 
also use a quantity of Davallia Mooreana, a 
handsome species, the fronds of w hich last a 
long time in a cut state.—J. 
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the typical kind in those days, it was destined 
soon to bo outclassed by others of the same 
typo infinitely superior in every way. To realise 
this one has for tno moment but to look at that 
remarkable form known as 

L. a. Krimo viTTATUM (the crimson-banded 
auratum), a variety in which the yellow bands 
of the type aro replaced by bands of crimson. 
This is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
variations of this Lily. Distinctly removed 
from the foregoing is the lovely 
L. a. Wittf.i, a form that may conveniently 
bo described as a pure white auratum with 
yellow bands. It is also a most substantial 
flower, a rare kind and exquisitely beautiful 
withal. Then we have what may be styled the 
best of the auratum section—vi/.., 

L. a Fi.ATVPHYi.LUM, also known in gardens 


just a white, often enough a very solid and 
pure white, form of the preceding. It is a 
magnificent Lily, and, until recently, regarded 
as quite unique. This is not so, however. Tho 
beautiful illustration of 

L. a. Pi.ATYPHY j.lum (Shirley variety) depicts 
what is apparently a form of L. a. p. virginale. 
Tho variety in question, however, is quite 
superior to it, not only in its flowers, but 
especially in its great stature, in which it most 
nearly resembles the well-known L. a. platy- 
pbyllum. But while possessing tho giant 
stature of this last kind, it nlso embodies the 
groat w’hito solid flowers of virginale. The 
most gratifying port in connection with 
this handsome kind is that the whole of 
the stock has been raised, fro^a a.-single bulb, 
a fact that speaks voluihes for its vigour, its 
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ready increase, and its adaptability to British 
gardens generally. This received a tirat-class 
certificate at the recent Holland House Show, 
and no plant more deserved this high honour. 
Like all the forms of Lilium platyphyllum, this 
one may be grown in loam and leaf-soil, or with 
peat added to one-third. This and the com¬ 
panionship of shrubs and shrub roots with 
plenty of water in dry times, will assist to their 
fullest development. E. J. 


SOWING GRASS SEED. 

1 Jokin'*: the spring months there is always a 
good deal of turf laying and Grass seed sowing 
going on in gardens of any extent. The 
question generally arises, “ Shall I use turf or 
sow Grass seed If good, clean turf were 
easily obtainable very' fow would resort to 
the more tedious plan of waiting for lawn 
Grass seed to grow up and get as thick as 
ordinary turf. This is by no means an easy' 
thing to get, for, as a rule, the roots of Daisies, 
Plantains, etc., are more or less in evidence in 
even the best of turf, and directly the Grass 
begins to grow strongly, those pests make their 
appearance. The work of grubbing them out 
is no light task. My own idea is that a cleaner 
lawn can bo obtained from seed than from 
laying turf, provided the soil is free from the 
seed of noxious weeds at the start. To ensure 
this, one must start, some time previous to 
sowing the Grass seed, to got the soil 
thoroughly clean by digging or forking or 
picking out tho weed roots, and then, when the 
time for sowing the seed comes round, which 
is during the month of April, do not omit to 
sow the Grass and Clover seed thickly, for, as 
a rule, tho quantities recommended are not 
ncirly sutlicient to allow for losses by small 
birds. Above all, see that the seed is covered 
by fine soil, but not so deeply 7 as to prevent its 
germinating. Cover at once with a fish-net or 
strong black thread, and sprinkle with water 
every day until the green blades are seen 
pushing through the soil. In a month a green 
carpet of the finest Grass will reward you. 

( Ja*porf . J. Groom. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The dwa?f Flag Iris One of the prettiest of the 
Flair Irises, ipafti'-ularly useful in borders where small 
plants only ean*ti8 accommodated, is I. pumila. It seldom 
attains more than *'. inches or s inches in height, has large 
Mowers of a lilac-purple with u white heard, and in 
C l rulea, blue with a yellow beard. Like many of the 
other Irisor, it grows freely in any Rood garden soil, and 
makes a U9etul plant in plaets where one cannot always 
a •commodate the taller growing sorts.— Townsman. 

A hybrid Verbascum. I enclose spikes 
of a Verb.vscum. It is a cross between the 
largo white Verbascum olympicum and 
phmniceum. Tho plants have been in flower 
since the first week in May*. As one spike has 
flowered and been cut out up comes another 
one, but it does not seed. The plants are 
three years old. As soon as one flower is dead 
another comes in its place.—F. G.w, Jfutlmn /. 
n*n, Bri-tol. 

f A very interesting and distinct hybrid, well 
worthy of cultivation, pretty in colour—a 
ruddy bull'. En. ] 

Lavender falling to bloom.—< 'an you tell me 

why the accompanying Lavender cutting should not bear 
flowers? Two vfar9 ago I had a cutting from a large 
lavender bush grown in Worcestershire. I brought it 
home to my Yorkshire town garJen. Last year it grew 
rapidly. No flowers appeared. Again this year it has 
made more wood, and again no sign of flower. The sprig 
enclosed is a sample. It is in a Rose-border with ground 
suitable for Strawberries to the path side of it. Any 
information will he welcome.— May B. Hrivk. 

fit seems evident that your soil is of too 
strong and rich a nature for Lavender. It 
likes gravel and chalk, but especially the 
litter. If y'ou could got some chalk and 
mix with the soil, then replant your Lavondcr, 
you mav do better. Failing that then trv 
and get old mortar rubble, mixing this with 
tho soil and replanting. With this treat¬ 
ment you may probably get your Lavender to 
flower. ] 

Two good rock plailt3.—Some time ago 
you had a note on the merits of the double 
Arabis as a rock plant. I send a photograph 
of a plant of it on tho edge of a small rock 
garden. It is a very quick grower, as it was 
only a small plant last autumn, and also 
sweetly scented, and is evidently not parti¬ 
cular as to soil, as it is in very poor ground. 
The other plant on the same rockery is Aubrie- 


tia violaceu, which is a great improvement on 
A. purpurea. The individual blooms are 
double the sizo, and it is an abundant bloomer, 
lasting a long while in llowcr ; it is a pleasing 
shade of light violet.—G. W. Cosens, Bronjxi- 
darn. 

Keeping Lupins in water.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers can tell me 
whether Lupins can be kept in water ? I have 
a good show in the garden, where they do well, 
but when cut a brown tinge appears in about 
‘24 hours, and then the flowers drop oil'near the 
top of the spike. I split and peel the stalks, 
keep the vase filled up, and have trie*.! a few 
drops of Condy’s-fluid, a piece of charcoal, and 
a little salt in the water, but nothing has made 
tho least difference. A. M. L. 

Maurandya Barclayana possesses a 
shade to be found in hardly any other outdoor 
flowers, and is valuable on that account. 1 
remember in the old days of pile beds it used 
to be a great favourite for the outer row to 
hang down over the piles either used alone or 
with alternate plants of tho white trailing 
Campanula. Like all plants of this character 
that are treated as annuals and obtained from 
seed, ib should have a sufficiently long growing 
season to socure good plants.—T. 

Edgings to garden paths.— Edgings 
to flowor bordors are regarded as necessary. 1 
do not refer to tiles, nut to plants. In the 
modern garden one is confronted with Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum aureum, Echeveria 5 *, etc., whilst 
many of the Hardy Mosses and dwarf-growing 
plants aro either forgotten entirely or ignored. 
The days when Box, Thrift, and I bens were 
employe! in many places are fast disappearing, 
and the dwarf growing Ivies are not used 
nearly so much as they might be. For years 
one of my borders has been much admired 
when tho Tufted Pansies bloom. These, I 
venture to say, would be grown oftener, instead 
of Lobelias, if it were only understood how 
profusely they bloom. We need more variety 
in the matter of edgings — Townsman. 
Pegging down bedding plants.— 

It is generally admitted that some of tho plants 
that are so freely used in the flower garden, 
such as Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Ivy - leaved 
Pelargonium", etc., fill up space quicker aud 
are less straggling when pegged down. I have, 
however, observed that many do this imme¬ 
diately planting is performed, but in my expe¬ 
rience I have found that the shifting and peg¬ 
ging out arc not calculated to help the plants ; 
on the contrarj\ if a few weeks are allowed to 
elapse so that they nrmy get established in their 
new positions, and then pegged down, the best 
results follow, and the beds become “ covered ’’ 
quickly.- Derby. 

Erigerons.— In the Erigerons, or Flea- 
banes, we have plants that have acquired a 
wide popularity, first, perhaps, because of their 
usefulness as cut flowers, and also for their 
easy culture. Doubtless the best known is E. 
speciosus. Equally beautiful sorts are E. 
caucasicus (dwarf, bearing rosy-purple flow¬ 
ers), E. glaucus (lilac purple), E. multiradi- 
atus (purple, with yellow centre). They may 
be propagated either by dividing the clumps 
or from seed. It is absolutely necessary that 
the plants should be taken up every two or 
three seasons, mere bits of roots growing 
rapidly and making good strong plants the 
first season.—To . nsman. 

Fleabanes.— If one takes into considera¬ 
tion their freedom of blooming and the long 
time they remain in flower in the border, then 
Erigerons must occupy a first place amongst 
herbaceous plants in our gardens. The tall 
variety, E. speciosus. grows about .'5 feet in 
height, has purplish flowers, with yellow 
centres, and needs division ever}' two or three 
years. I have this sort in my borders, together 
with E. mucronatus, known as the Mexican 
Daisy, which produces numerous small flowers, 
pinkish at first, but changing to white. It 
blooms for months together, and is of value 
where one desires many cut flowers.— Lea- 

IirRST. 

Montbretias.— The fact that Montbre- 
tias, which commence to bloom early in the 
autumn, and are charming for cutting for 
vases, etc., their yellow and golden blossoms, 
set off by bronzy-tinted foliage, looking lovely 
on the table, should bo a sutlicient inducement 


to manv to grow them, but when to thisouo 
can add that they last a long time when cut 
and placed in water- longer, indeed, than any 
other flower—it is really surprising that they 
are not seen more frequently in our gardens. 

I have not found Montbretias particular as to 
soil. Mine is a heavy loam, in which they 
flourish, but I have seen them do equally well in 
sandy soils. The bulbs may be planted iu 
October and November, and should be care¬ 
fully divided every few years, otherwise they 
are apt to bocome weak. I say carefully 
divided advisedly, because there is a danger of 
breaking the brittle roots.—W. F. 1). 

Shirley Poppies.— Thoso who have not 
as yet sown seed of Shirley Poppies should not 
defer doing so any longer, although, as a 
matter of fact, plants from a late sowing will 
not be far behind those sown in the cold 
weather a few weeks ago. Whilst Poppies 
enjoy 7 sunshine, it is well to remember that the 
delicate blooms of the Shirley type soon fall 
if exposed to much heat, and therefore there is 
an advantage in putting in a little seed on a 
border that is partly shaded. May 1 point out 
that the practice of sowing seeds of this annual 
is attended with many evils. Only too fre 
quently one finds patches sown so close as to 
be impossible for scarcely any of t hem to grow, 
and what few do manage to survive are 
crippled from the start as to produce |>oor, 
weakly flowers. A few seeds only should be 
scattered, and the young plants reduced when 
large enough for pulling out. One frequently 
finds that the best blooms are to be gathered 
from self sown plants—single plants that hive | 
had plenty of room to grow ; at any rate, that 
has been my experience.— Derby. 

Aquilegias. These are amongst the mo*t 
beautiful and useful summer-blooming hardy 
border plants. A. californica and its varieties 
are lovely, and should find a place in every 
garden, however small. The beautiful com 
bination of colours—scarlet and yellow, blue 
and white, pink, and many other shades- 
w’ith the long spurs, gives them a charm quite 
their own. It seoms strange Columbines are 
not more frequently met with, seeiug how 
easily they can be raised. Sow in May in a j 
box and stand in a frame. When large onough 
prick them out into a nursery bed, and in 
autumn plant them out where they are to 
bloom. This yeir, from a shilling packet of 
seed, treated as above, I havehadagrand display 
all through the season. I find Columbia 
thrive best in a somewhat light soil. It Li a 
good way to save seed from any very, good 
kind, and in this way a choice strain maybe 
obtained in a few years. Aquilegia chryaan- ■ 
tha is another beautiful sort, and when grown 
in big masses is most attractive. I have a 
large white kind, in the way of vulgaris, which 
grows about 2\ feet high, with somewhat 
extended spurs. I tried a few 7 plants on the 
Grass in a somewhat wild situation, and am so 
pleased with the result that I intend to extend 
its culture in thi9 way another year. It is 
lovely, too, when cut for filling big vases.— 

.1. Crook. 

Narcissus inaximus superbus.-At 

la 9 t I am glad to see this finest ol all Hie yellow 
Ajax varieties figured, and J,hc notes by Mr. 
Burbidge. I may flatter myself by being the 
first to trace the original source of the form 
9old in the Dutch gardens. It is now seventeen 
or eighteen years since I had sent me some 
50,000 wild collected bulbs from Bayonne, 
South of Franco. In a parcel of pallida* 
pr:ccox, which is a silver-skinned bulb, I 
noticed small round ones, brown in colour and 
about the size of an < >ak Nut, in all about IIW. 

I put them out separately, and in two yean 
afterwards they flowered. I wrote then to Mr. 
Burbidge, Mr. Barr, Mr. Wolley-Dod, etc, 
mentioning that I had what even the Ke* 
authorities did not know, neither did tho 
Dutch—viz , the origin of the Dutch type 
After some time Mr. Dod, out of pure love for 
research and flowers of all sorts, set out and 
found the plant grooving at,a depth of 7 inches 
to 10 inches. From the original 100 bulbsi I 
have now 10,000, besides what have been sold. 

It grow's here 2 feet in height, and, next to 
King Alfred, Santa Maria, and an unnamed 
seedling of my own, it has no rival as a 
“vase of beaten gold.’’—W. B\\‘ lor Hart- 
land, fiwt. 
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ORCHIDS. 

HARDY LADY'S SUITERS (UYPRIPE- 
D1UM). 

A cenus of Orchids, containing several beauti¬ 
ful species that are perfectly hardy in our 
climate, and of which the Mocassin-flower 
(C. spertabile) is by far the most important ; 
indeed, it is one of the handsomest of all hardy 


flowered of our native Orchids, 1 foot to 1 [ feet and also in peaty bogs in the Northern States, 
high, flowers of a dark brown colour, with an Good native specimens produce from fifty to 
inflated clear yellow lip netted with darker sovoutv flowers on a single tuft, fl feet across, 
veins, and about 1 inch in length. Very orna- formed on a thick mat of fleshy roots. The 
mental for the rock garden, where it should be plant is hardy, and succeeds if planted out in 


• Spofletl IjuK h Slipper (O. jpittahun). 


Tlif I/irge ISlimier (C. macron! Imni). 


downy flower stalk, S inches to 12 inches high, 
flowers large, solitary, purplish, with a rosy- 
purple (rarely white) lip, nearly 2 inches long, 
which lias a singular closed fissure down its 
whole length in front. Northern States of 
North America in woods and bogs. 

C. Camf.ous (English Lady’s Slipper).— 
The only British spepie^ and the Jargest 

Digitized try (jOOSlC 


Mocassin-flower (C, spcctahile), 


planted in sunny, sheltered nooks of calcareous 
soil, or in narrow fissures of limestone rock, in 
well drained, rich fibrous loam, in an east 
aspect. 

C. ofttatim (Spotted Lady's Slipper).—A 
handsome kind, seldom seen in gardens, 
fi inches to A inches high, flowers solitary, 
rather small, white, heavily blotched, or 
spotted with deep rosy-purple. This does 
best in a half-shady position in leaf mould, 
Moss, and sand, and should be kept rather dry 
in w inter. 

C. (Japanese Lady’s Slipper).— 

About 1 foot high, tho hairy steins, which 
are as thick as one's littlo finger, bearing two 
bright green plicate fan-shaped leaves, rather 
jagged round the margins. The flowers are 
solitary, the sepals being of an apple green 
tint; the petals, too, are of the same colour, 
but are dotted with purplish crimson at the 
base : the lip largo, and curiously folded in 
front, as in the better known ('. acaulc, to 
which it seems most nearly allied. The colour of 
tho lip is a soft creamy yellow’, with bold 
purple dots and lines. 

C. macrantiium (Large Lady’s Slipper).— 
This bears, oarly in June, large flowers of a uni¬ 
form purplish rose with deeper coloured veins; 
the lip finely marked with deep purple reticu¬ 
lations. This handsome and at present rare 
plant grows best in pure loam or a heavy 
nature. Siberia. 

C. ithksckns. —A dwnrf species with a 

S ubescent stem, seldom more than 2 feet high, 
owers one to three on each stem: greenDh- 
vellow, spotted with brown, w ith a pale yellow’ 
lip from 1 \ inches to 2 inches long, and 
flattened at the sides. America, found in bogs 
and low woods, from Pennsylvania to Carolina. 
Does well on dry sunny bunks, among loum, 
stones, and grit. 

C. srE< , T\wi.F. (Mocassin-flower). -The most 
beautiful of this group: lf> inches to ‘2A feet 
high, flowers, one or two on each stem (rarely 
three), large, with inflated, rounded lip, about 
U inches long, white, with a large blotch of 
bright rosy carmine in front. A variety (C. s. 
album) has the lip entirely white. In America 
it grows in open boggy w oods, moist meadows, 


a deep, rich, peatv soil, with a few r nodules of 
sandstone or rough sandstone grit mixed with 
thp soil. It also thrives in turfy loam on a 


The Kirmless Ijid/tf slipper (O. acaule). 

moist bottom ; in any ease, however, deep 
planting is necessary’, ns the roots are then 
cool and moist d)ijnit>g>thp hot weather, and do 
not suffer from frbst'in the winter, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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flowers, and, fortunately, of easy culture. 
The following are a few of the cultivated 
kinds of which most are worthy of general 
culture: 

C. inn f (Stemless Lady’s Slipper). —A 
dwarf species (hero figured;, with a naked 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALLSPICES (CALVCANTHUSES). 
(Reply to “ Woodbury.”) 


season is over, the old and exhausted wood may 
be thinned out and the stout shoots cut back to 
three or four eyes. These will in their turn 

S ush forth vigorous shoots, which will form the 
owering branches for the following year.] 


TiiKdeliciously-scentod blossoms of the Carolina 

Allspice and some of its varieties make them The foliage is very dense, extending 2 feet to 2j feet from 
very desirable shrubs, and their size and com- wall in plaoes. It had comparatively few berries last 
pact habit alike recommend them. All the antimo and winter. Oaght. it t» b«- cut tack.i| ao 

, , .,i when and how much r Nothing has been done to it for, at 

kinds are quite hardy m this country, and, with any raLe> two years.— A. A. Rociik. 

the exception of the Western Calycanthus, do [You may safely cut back your Cotoneaster 


not seem at all particular as to the position or next S p r j n ,r an d in doing so thin out any old 
soil in which they aro planted. \\e have seen and ox hausted wood, and whero this leaves a 
them luxuriating even in strong clay, and they bare Q nail in 90me of the good> clean 
appear nearly as much at home in a dry, ahoots< The branches that extend from the 
gravelly soil, though in somewhat sheltered wa u may be cut in to two or three eyes.] 
and shady spots In the peat border, along 0otonea 8ter falling. -Against my house (covering 
with American plants and shrubs especially almost the entire front and growing to a height of over 
requiring a peat soil for their successful cul- 20 feet) with a fine southern exposure is a Cotoneaster, 
tivation, they thrive admirably, although, as which, having flourished for many years, and though still 

R . vigorous at roots and top, developing many fresh shoots, 

previously stated, such conditions are not ^pe^aiiy above, has, last year and this, shown several 

absolutely necessary. They seem to attain a bare places in the centre which are unsightly. Would 
maximum degree of development in good rich you kindly advise me how to treat the tree, which, were 
anil u’herA ?. EnWahlv nnifnrm amount of it to die, would greatly spoil the appearance of the house, 

soil, w nere a toieramy uniform amount oi go a , ^ bring it round?— A. II. Wkatiikrhkad. 


moisture obtains. \ oung shoots, layered in [Plantg trained aglinst dwelling-houses 
summer, make roots readily, and layering is the fr ^ ntl , uffer f rom \, lnt of moisture at the 
easiest and most expec it.ous mode of obtaining • and this wo think is very likely wlmt ails 
a stock of these charming shrubs. your Cotoneaster. The builders oftin throw a 

Tint Camu.na Au-si’icn (t alycanthns fiori- tit f brick ru bble against the foundation 

dus , the find which you -send, has been * footing of the waU-tSat is just where the 
the longest known >nEnglish gardens, having climber / are plaI1 ted, and when the plants 
been introduced in 1726 . The blossoms, when hav6 exhaosU JJ tba ’ foo d within reach they 
crushed, exhale more or ess a ragrauce 8u (f er more or less according to the consistency 
Strawberries, or, according to some, of ripe and dam of tbe 8oil . B A good soaking of 

ib!cl?r„ Watlof^Lture i. fonnd in ricll ^ii water occasionally during the summer months 


Quinces or Apples. In the typical plant, 
which in a state of nature is found in rich soil 


TT . ■ • . ,i x j will remedy this, and at the same time some of 

■' t?: x' ^ jl* w ^ in such * w. y 


flowers from May until August, the leaves are 


oval, and softly downy beneath ; fruits aro 


but as k° ^ide ^ ie vacant plftces ] 


rarely developed. Under favourable conditions 
this species will attain a height of 0 feet or 
S feet. 


Araucaria flowering and fruiting.— Hoes 
Araucaria imbricata often flower in this country. My 
tree has seven or eight globular cones as large as Cocoa 
Nuts. Will they ripen? If so, how should they be 


Tup Or Aimors i favfd Cai yuantiius (C treated? How long do the seeds take to germinate? 
1 HE ULAIJROI S LEAN ED UA1.N AN Til US And h(JW ^ w|U lt be before u , p , )lant(J afp , ay> a foot 

la* Vlgatus) is round on the mountains Ot high? The puzzle, which has battled the monkeys fcc’ore 


'^Yennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, and 
flowers from May to August. It has rather 


me. is how to get the cones down.—D. 

[The flowering and fruiting of Araucaria 


wrinkled leaves, rough to the touch on the imbricata aro by no means uncommon in this 
upper surface, and smooth dn the under. The country—that is, when the specimens are sufti- 
blossoms, which aro Hardly s woo t-seen ted, aro ciently large. The male and female cones are, 
of nearly the same lurid purple colour as those as a rule, borne on separate plants, the globu- 
of the preceding kind. lar ones (such as yours) being the female, while 

The , Glaucous-leaved Calycanthus (C. the male cones are more like a squirrel’s tail, 
glaucua).—The large leaves of this kind dis- Unless your cones were artificially fertilised 
tinguish it well from the foregoing; they are with pollen, supplied by male catkins taken 
flat, green above, and of a decidedly whitish- from another tree, you will not obtain any seed, 
grey tinge beneath. The*almost scentless bios- If properly fertilised the seed ripens in tho 
soms are less deep in colour than those of the autumn of the second year, after which the 
Carolina Allspice, from which they differ in cones soon fall to pieces and shed their seeds, 
being frequently fertile. It is found on the If the seeds are good and sown in a frame 
mountains in Virginia and southward. In some they will germinate in six months, but the 
books it is described as C. fertilis. seedlings will take a couple of years or even 

The Western Calycanthus (C. occidentalis) three to attain the height of a foot.] 

is a much larger shrub than, and different in - 

habit and general appearance from, the others. _ A ___ ««« 

It is handsome in growth and foliage, and GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 
especially so in the large size and bright colour „r in m „ 


of'its blossoms, which are 3 inches or more in ^17 riuggMi 

diameter, and of a somewhat bright purplish- larger than a bigpin’u head. I think they must lay their 
red colour. It is perfectly hardy, but a warm, eggs on the bulbs and roots of the plants, as I notice that 

«.innv nr a wall fuvniirq thn rinenino* of its where they are numerous the plants die down or become 

sunny spot or a w all labours tlie ripening ot its g * Can kindlv tell me what Lhe fliea ar eand 

wood, and, consequently, the production of how how I can get rid of them?-J. M. L. 
its beautiful flowers, which, however, totally [The little flies w hi c h you >sent belong to the 
lack the delicate scent peculiar to some of the s Sciara (I am afraid t ) iat they have no 
kinds; or, to speak more correctly, are En , lish name) . Neither they nor their grubs 
destitute of any scent whatever, rhe leaves are in j urio us to living plants. The grubs live 
are large, and shining green on both upper on decaying vegetable matter. These insects 
and under surface. Ihis is known in some are very common in greenhouses, but I cm not 
gardens as C. macrophyllus, and flowers from : mnfr : nA *w. f.hnv dn «nv harm th*™ F.imi- 


gardens as C. macrophyllus, and flowers from imagin e that they do~any harm there. Fumi- 
the end of August to October. gating the house with Tobacco would probably 

- kill the flies ; if it does not I hardly know 

NOTES AND REPLIES what to advise. Spraying the plants with a 

Gutting down Berberla-. lave Ur*e ever- of P? r “ ftio 6 ™ u ‘ 9itm . w ° ul ‘ l Jf' 11 w 

gre<»n Berberi* tied hack againnl a S. W. wall. It flowers flies if lt could bo mado to W6t the latter, but 
In .Much and April— golden-vellow sprays. It has got they NVOuld most likely fly away beforo the 
very dense and crowded, and also too till. I cannot give ; nse cticide readied them with fatal effect.— 
it more space laterally or let it go higher. It has not r« c o -i 
been touched for at least two years. May it be topped, a * I 

and should It be thinned out? If so, at what season?— A. plague of ants ( Ed nun J. —Where you 
A I You^mav* too and .hin vnur l'.xrh,rrv to the extent C ? n i? 0t at 1,10 neS ^ the *>“*«* Way to destroy 


and should It be thinned out? If so, at what season?— A plague of ants (Ed nun J .—Where you 

A '|Viu B mey top and thin your Barberry to the extent 0an « et f th ® the way to destroy 

required directly the flowers are over, as if carried out them is to open the nests with a spade alter 
thus early the shoots will be sullicientH matured to bloom the ants have retired for the night and flood 
the next season | them with boiling water. If you cannot treat 

Pruning Foraythla. -To what extent and at what j n this Nvay, make a cup of clay, and having 

season is It advisable to prune or cut hack a Forsvthia . i „ i ■'* .. r A A nil E. 

which is growing free at the back of a border facing S K ? P la ced it ONOr the entrance of the nest fill it 

It has not been touched for some years, and is rather with paraihn - oil or diluted carbolic - acid, 

straggling.— A. A. Rociik. When the contents of the cup have soaked into 

[Nothing can be done with tho Forsythia till the nest you should fill it up again. The ants 
next spring, when, directly the flowering mayalso be trapped with pieces of sponge soaked 


Digitized! b‘ 
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with treacle, bones which have some meat on 
them, or saucers of treacle or sugar and beer. 
These should have pieces of string tied to them 
so that they can be easily lifted and plunged 
into boiling water. 

FRUIT. 

RASPBERRIES, PLANTING. 

I have taken Oakdkninu Iulc.str.ai kd for jeara, and have 
been very glad of the great help it has been to me in 
managing both garden and greenhouse. I now want to 
increase the number of my Raspberry beds from those 
which I already have, and should be much obliged if >ou 
could devote an article in Gardening to this subject. 
I’erhaps I should mention that my soil is a sandy one on 
limestone.—A. R. Gamkkll. 

[The present season may not appear oppor¬ 
tune for dealing with Raspberry planting, but 
there are items that need be borne in mind even 
at this early date. One point to be remembered 
is that of preserving the sucker growths whicli 
spring up from the ground roots/iver tho space 
between the actual rows. By carefully pre¬ 
serving the best and strongest of these during 
summer they are available for lifting and 
replanting in Nvinter, and the formation of no* 
beds then becomes easy. To dig up existing 
rows means for a season the sacrifice of a por¬ 
tion of the future summer’s crop ; but even this 
may be necessary, apart altogether from the • 
desire for an extension of the plantation. 
Raspberries, like Strawberries and other fruits, 
tire of the ground when left for an undue 
length of time. Raspberrias like both heavy and 
medium soils, but it does not follow that they are 
not to be successfully grown on lighter soils. 
Two very necassary conditions that will lead 
to success are well prepared ground and good 
planting canas* The Raspberry, being a sur¬ 
face-rooting plant, does not call for trenching, 
as some are incline^, to practice, to the extent 
of ‘2 feet or 3 feet deep,and placing the manure 
in the bottom of the trenches. Better culti¬ 
vate woll to, say, a foot or 15 inches deep, 
incorporating half-deca 3 ? ed manure with this 
depth of fertile soil. 1 plant sometimes annu¬ 
ally, at other times biennially, with a view to 
keeping up a stock of young and vigorous 
rows. It would not take even the inexperienced 
a moment to localise the younger rows in this 
garden, though the whole of the stock has been 
removed from one site to another within the 
past eight years. Now the turn comes round 
for the earlier plantations to be removed again, 
as the rows are gappy and irregular. There 
are many advantages to be gained from this 
course of routine. Heavior crops and finer 
'berries are obtained, and then there Comes gain 
in crop rotation. The better practice is to 
prepare the ground for Raspberries in the 
winter and spring by manuring and digging, 
cropping it in the meantime with vegetables 
such as summer Cauliflowers, Spinach, Carrots, 
Lettuces, or even Potatoes. Either of theso 
may be soNvn and matured in the interval, and 
wl*ile the ground w ill suffer no material injury, 
there will be a gain of a summer supply to a 
most useful extent. Thus it will be seen that 
the rotation of vegetable and fruit is a most 
commendable one, and one, too, that, does not 
call for sacrifices, heavy bills, or laborious 
work. 

Coming back to the provision of planting 
suckers, some care must be taken that they aro 
not trampled down in the courso of fruit 
gathering treatment to which they are very 
liable, unless special thought is given. It is a 
good plan to place a stake to the chosen and 
numbered ones, and tie the shoot to this. All 
beyond the number required for the ntw 
site and existing row's are better pulled up in 
summer while they are still green and tender. 
This reduces the work of winter, allows sun 
and air to play on those retained to ripen tho 
sappy tissues, and concentrates the forces of 
the rooks on fewer growths, and consequently 
causes a less strain. Ground that is infested 
with Bindweod or Couch Crass should not ho 
chosen for Raspberry planting. Planting, too. 
from infested rows needs the same precaution, 
or everything one may do will defeat the end 
in view*. By planting suckers carefully lifted 
i with a digging-fork much better results may be 
obtained than from old stools that have long 
i been giving the annual sucker growth. It to 
i me seems ipexplicable why some owners of 
1 Raspberry beds in a dilapidated and unpront- 
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able state never think of renewing them. 
Not so long since a lady in a neighbouring 
village sought my advice as to her Raspberry 
bed, which was doing so badly. They had 
long been in a very poor state, and my advice 
was to either take the whole of them up and 
replant on fresh ground, or buy in a new stock. 
The thought of losing a year’s supply made her 
shrink from acting, though I could not holdout 
any hope of getting a crop left whore they 
were. In good ground not less than 4 feet 
should divide the rows, and 1 foot the plants, 
and it is better to have strained wires than 
stakes, because a much greater fruiting surface 
is given, and manipulation is rendered more 
easy at all times. The end of October or 
November are the best times for replanting, 
then, while there is some warmth in the soil, 
roots issuo freely, an advantage that must be 
admitted by anyone who has the slightest 
knowledge of tree planting. The canes, no 
matter what length they inav have attained 
prior to replanting, should be cut back to 
about a foot. — S?] 


• NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning: a Jargonelle Pear-tree. — What 
pruning should an old standard Jargonelle Pear have 
annually t List year the gardener removed a <|uantity of 
wool from it, and it has not a single fruit this season. 
Possibly the frost accounts for this, but when it had been 
untouched for some vein it bore good crops of Iruit, and 
if the pruning is wrong I ehall feel much obliged by in¬ 
form iti On. — A D .\u 

[Leave the tree alone, only . thinning out 
where the growth is too thick to obstruct light 
and air, which aro necessary to tho ripening of 
the wood. The less pruning the Jargonelle 
gets tho more chances are there of fruit, as 
your experience evidently shows you.] 

Apple-trees for a break.—I have a garden which 
had t>etn neglected and was much shaded by several large 
Poplar-trees. These I had cut down in the winter, arm a 
brick wall built in place of a hedge. I And, however, that 
tny garden is now open to some rather unsightly buildings 
on that side, and 1 wish to make it more secluded, at 
least, in summer, at the same time not to keep out light 
and air. I would like to know what fruit-trees you 
recommend to grow bushy and quickly. I could have two 
rows planted along the we>«t eide ; the Poplars were 
planted on the east side. The subsoil is gravel (indintd 
to be damp), aboye which is feet to J feet of good loam. 
When the Apple-trees get old they are all spoilt by the 
American-blight. I have painted mine with kerosene, but 
the.* are too far gone to keep. I think of grubbing them 
op this autumn, but«ehall want some dessert and cooking 
Apples somew here else in the garden. The soil is all about 
the same, and has been well trenched. Can you give me 
a short list of hardy Apples strong enough to resist the 
blight ? I can. find room for twenty or thirty trees. I 
have some young Charles Rosa Apples, besides best sorts 
of Pears and l’hiins, which are doing well for a bad season. 
—A. I* Pm vridoe. 

[That your present Apple-trees have become 
badly infested with American blight shows 
that there has been groat neglect to keep them 
clean from that pest in previous years. Even 
now, were the trees hard pruned in the winter, 
thon literally coated over with a thick paint of 
parathn, soft-soap, and clay, so as to exclude 
air from the insects, and when it peeled off in 
the spring the places where the insects were 
still found were daubed with raw paraffin, it 
would in that way be possible to exterminate 
the pest. All prunings should be burned. If 
you ao not adopt this course you will soon find 
young trees to be as badly infested as the old 
ones. As you primarily want these to make a 
summer blind for buildings in the background, 
you should plant what are called half-stan¬ 
dards, as dw'arfs, especially if on the Paradise- 
stock, may be some time ere they become tall 
enough for your purpose. Clean heads on 
3-feet stems, planted in a row 10 feet apart, 
should in a few years become from 10 feet to 
1 2 feet in height, and in that way no doubt will 
answer your purpose. Plant these at the end 
of October in well worked, clean soil, but not 
highly manured. The feeding of fruit trees is 
always best done from the surface. American- 
blight is as often the product of poor soil or 
lack of manuring as of any other cause. If you 
plant two rows, do this so that they do not 
come opposite each other, but rather between 
the spaces. In that way you would make all 
the better blind or break. Your soil, if well 
cultivated, seems very suitable for fruit-troes. 
(Jet of dessert Apples Worcester Pearmain, 
King of the Pippins, Allingbon Pippin, Rose¬ 
mary Russett, and Stunner Pippin; and of 
cooking Apples, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling 
Ca9tle, Warner’s King, Royal Jubilee, Newton 
Wonder, and Alfriston. Ifc^you can 
of each vajtietjjj:.you will t°W1 



GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Now when there is plenty 
of flowers outside we want nothing but 
what is really good and choice in the conserva¬ 
tory. There should be no naked walls or 

{ jillars, and the roof, especially if the house is 
ofty, should be lightly draped with climbers. 
There is room also in large houses for baskets 
which may be filled with creeping plants, 
especially as regards the sides and bottom of 
tho baskets. Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses 
are charming in wire baskets, the baskets 
round the sides and beneath draped with a 
pretty creeping plant. Sedum carneum varie- 
gatum is very useful for draping baskets. 
Panicum variegatum will do in summer, but 
loses colour when the nights get cold, but it 
associates well with Gloxinias and Achimenes. 
Of course, all flowering plants must have a 
little shade in hot weather, but they will do 
very well under the shade of Tacsonias and 
other freo growing climbers at this season. 
Achimenes are lovely in baskets, but they must 
be brought on in a warm, close house at first, 
and when well furnished in July taken to 
the conservatory. Among the plants which 
the painstaking grower might take 
in hand are Pleroma elegans and Cantua 
dependens. They were thought a good deal of 
when well done years ago, but they are not 
satisfactory under any rough-and-ready system, 
or, in other words, they must have careful 
culture. Some day there will bo a demand for 
tho choice flowering novelties, even though tho 
flowers are of little or no use for cutting. Sow 
a pinch of a good strain of Calceolarias, and 
place in the shade in a cold pit. The seeds are 
small, and it will be better to water from the 
bottom by dipping the pot in a pail. Shift on 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas. They 
will do best in cold-frame placed with the 
hack to the north. The lights should l>e 
drawn off on mild, calm nights to keep the plants 
sturdy and strong. Sow Cyclamen for next 
next year’s blooming towards the end of the 
month. Old conns which have rested will, if 
supplied with water, commence to make 
roots. 

Stove. — I have usually found the best time 
to break up pot-bound Eucharis Lilies is April, 
standing the pots on a warm bed or over hot 
water-pipes to encourage root formation. Of 
course, scarcely anyone would disturb such 
bulbs till it was absolutely necessary. The 
number of bulbs to be placed in each pot will 
vary from three to seven or more, according to 
tho size of the pots. Large bulbs blooming in 
5-inch or 6 inch pots are useful for the drawing¬ 
room, but for the production of flowers for 
cutting we want good-sized pots well filled 
with bulb9. Tho pots must be clean and well 
drained, and the compost should be fibrous and 
fairly rich, though liquid can be beneficially 
given when the flower spikes aro coming up. 
With a good stock of bulbs resting in succes¬ 
sion, there is no difficulty in always having 
flowers. We are taking advantage of the 
bright days and warm nights to drop fires for 
the present. The young plants coming on for 
the winter will be better in a pit where they 
can be near the glass, kept close at first, and 
then ripened by ventilation. Any plant 
requiring more pot room should receive atten¬ 
tion, and the watering and sprinkling should 
be in careful hands. 

Young Vines.— This is a good time to 
plant a new vinery if the borders are well made 
and the Vines established in pots. The earth 
is warm now, and if there is atmospheric and 
root moisture the growth will be rapid. I 
should let them make all the growth they will, 
and later give free ventilation, and, if neces¬ 
sary, a little fire to get the wood well ripened. 

Orchard house.— In hot weather the 
syringe or engine should be used twice a day 
to keep red-spider in check, but the ventilation 
should be perfect. If the house is closed in 
the afternoon when the engine is used air 
should be given again in the evening. Of 
course, when Peaches or Plums are ripening 
the ventilation should be abundant and con¬ 
tinuous or the flavour will suffer. Peaches 
should always be gathered a day or so before 
they are quite ripe and be finishea tiff in a cool 
fruit room. When the fruits are all gathered 
the trees should be place4 outside to ripen the 


wood, but should receive a good wash with 
hose or syringe occasionally to keep the foliage 
healthy as long as possible. In the late Peach 
house tho fruits should be exposed as much as 
possible by removing a leaf where necessary 
to give colour and flavour. 

Ripening Tomatoes. — If flavour is 
wanted let the fruits ripen on the plants. A 
few leaves may be cut away to let in the sun¬ 
shine, but there should be no wholesale 
defoliation, or the fruits will suffer both in 
size and flavour. We find Moss-litter manure 
useful and nourishing as a mulch. The roots 
work freely into it, and it saves labour in 
watering. It is scarcely possible to give too 
much ventilation now. 

Mushroom beds. — Make up all the 
Mushroom-beds possible now for tho next 
month outside in the shade, afterwards in the 
open anywhere, and from September onwards 
fill the beds in tho Mushroom house. Before 
beds are mado give a thorough clean out and 
limowash the walls. There will then bo no 
trouble with woodlice or other insects. 

Window gardening.— Take cuttings of 
anything required; they will strike in the 
shado in the open air. Cyclamens that have 
been at rest will begin to make new jpots, and 
the corms should be shaken out ana repotted 
in rough fibrous turf, leaf mould, and sand. 
The pots must be cleaned and well drained. 
Five-inch pots will be large enough for most of 
tho bulbs. Water carefully after repotting. 
If the soil is sourod by too much water there 
will bo no success. 

Outdoor garden.— Get on with tho bud¬ 
ding when the bark works freely, and it is 
better to wait till rain comes if the bark is dry 
and stubborn, unless the stock can be watered 
well. The first flush of theH. P. Roses will soon 
be over, and all dead flowers should be removed. 
Long, rambling shoots of the very free-growing 
Roses may be shortened. When they break 
again the young shoots will carry many flowers 
in the late summer and autumn. Teas and 
Hybrid Teas are the only really perpetual 
Roses. Our Teas were cut hard back later 
than usual, but they are stroug and clean now. 
All Roses are better cut hard back sometimes. 
Even those who do not believe in hard pruning 
should prune hard sometimes. It puts new 
life and vigour into the plants, and feeding 
should not be neglected. If the sito is well 
drained liquid-manure may bo given freely. 
Mildew seldom attacks plants where the drain¬ 
age is attended to. Very few Hollyhocks 
are struck from cuttings now. Seedlings are 
more vigorous and come fairly true, but thoso 
who have anything specially gOod may make 
cuttings of the side shoots, cutting them up 
into singlo joints, and inserting them in sandy 
soil in a frame or under a hand light. Mast of 
the cuttings will grow if properly cared for. 
Pink cuttings rooting under handlights may 
have ventilation as soon as roots are beginning 
to form. Lowing over with a fine-rosed pot in 
the afternoon will be useful. 

Fruit garden.— With Strawberries at 2d. 
per pound there does not appear to be much 
margin for the grower, and with labour moving 
upwards, the prospect for the fruit growers is 
not encouraging this season. “ Hope Springs 
eternal in the human breast," wo are told, and 
so the Englishman plods on trusting that 
better times and better crops will come. As 
far as I have seen, Morello Cherries are a good 
crop, especially on north walls. The north 
walls, too, will be useful for Plums this 
season. In a frosty spring the blossoms on the 
north side of the wall often escape when those 
on the better aspects are destroyed. This is 
owing to the sun striking the blossoms on the 
best aspects whilst in a frozen state. The 
layering of Strawberries into small pots or 
otherwise will go on until enough has been 
secured for all purposes. One thing is quite 
certain, that it does not pay to keep Straw¬ 
berries on the laud longer than three years, 
and if more pains were taken with the young 
plants so as to get a young crop the first 
season, that period might be shortened, and 
then they might lie planted so that a heavier 
crop might be obtained. Pears and Apples on 
walls and espaliers are making a lot of growth, 
and this growth must now!be dealt with. It 
will not t)e wise to cut in very close. We are 
leaving tho 3purs a 'little* longer lfed that the 
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back eyes may bo safe. Where the vouug 
growth is crowded weak shoots should be cut 
out. 

Vegetable garden.— Do not forget to 
sow Cabbages for spring. Ellam’s Early, 
Carters Heartwoll, and Daniels’ Defiance are 
good kinds. Seeds will not germinate in very 
dry soil, therefore, the evening previous to 
sowing, thoroughly soak the bed, and next 
morning the land will be in good condition for 
sowing. Another way is to sow in drills, 
thoroughly soaking the drills. Sow on the 
damp soil, and rake the dry soil over the scods, 
and then net the beds up to keep off birds and 
afford a little shade till the seeds germinate. 
It is best to make two sowings of Cabbage 
seeds, the last about the end of the month, or 
in the south tho first week in August will be 
time enough if early germination is insured by 
well moistening the soil. This is a good time 
to make up several Mushroom-beds on the 
north side of a wall in the open air, or if there 
is an open shed facing north available, make 
up a bed or two thero. Be careful in the 
selection of the manure. Have it from hard- 
fed, healthy horses only where straw-litter is 
used. Before earthing up Celery see that the 
roots are thoroughly moistened. Sow Brown 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces. The 
latter turn in quickly and form close Jittle 
hearts that are very crisp and cool. . Keep the 
hoe goiug quite as much for tho loosening of 
the surface as for killing weeds. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Jttly !7t-h. —Layering Carnations and budding 
Itoses are receiving attention when weather 
and other qonditions are favourable. A few 
rows of winter Spinach have been sown for 
autumn picking. This is not the main sowing, 
which will be made later. Top-dressed Cucum¬ 
bers in frames. Any good rich stuff'will do. 
We generally uso at this season a mixture of 
loam and manure from Moss-litter. 

July JSth. —We are still shifting on Chrys¬ 
anthemums for late blooming for cutting. All 
the plants for producing large blooms are now 
filling pots with roots, and will require liquid- 
matiui^D. We generally begin with weak soot- 
water, and then work on to something stronger, 
and when the last shift is given room is left 
for top-dressing. Gathered various herbs for 
drying and vegetables for pickling. Top- 
dressed Asparagus plantations with salt, one 
pound to square yard. \ 

July 20th. —In saving Potatoes for seed 
only the strongest and most prolific roots are 
drawn from. To savesets indiscriminately means 
deterioration. The sets are selected at digging 
time. The digger when he comes to a suitable 
root places the tubers on one side, and these 
are [collected separately afterwards. Sowed 
Brojnptou and Intermediate Stocks. We sow 
outside now, but in cold situations we have 
sown under glass. . • > 

July .>///It .—Sowed a little more Cabbage- 
seed, including Red Dutch for pickling. Wall 
and other trained fruit-trees aro being summer 
pruned. A weakly tree may be strengthened 
in its weak parts by leaving the latter 
unpruned and stopping the growth of the 
upper part of the tree only. Nets have been 
largely used for protecting fruit from birds. 
We love the birds, aud leave them a share 
uncovered. 

July Jlst .—All the bulb3 we require have 
been ordered. Roman Hyacinths are still very 
dear, but the small Dutch Hyacinths, called 
Dutch Roman, are cheap, and we shall use them 
for forcing. With plenty of Chrysanthemums 
for cutting there is not so much demand for 
forced bulbs till after Christmas. Conservatory 
has been thinned of plants; some Palma and 
other large foliage plants have been plunged in 
sheltered places outside. Pelargoniums have 
been turned out to ripen, and w’lll then be cut 
down and cuttings inserted. 

August l*i. —Shifted young Zonal Geraniums 
into .3-inch pots and placed outside on a bed of 
ashes. They are watered carefully. Cinerarias 
and other winter blooming plants are moved 
into larger pots, as the roots require more 
room. We uro always taking cuttings of 
choice things. which reailre shade are 
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placed on a north side of a wall. All the 
Geranium family aro rooted in the sunshine. 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, and other plants of 
similar habit are pegged down until the beds 
are covered. Radishes are sown in rich soil 
now and kept moist. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A market garden tenancy (E. T.).— 
You are taking a market garden on a lease for 
•3 or 7 years, but the lease will coutaiu no 
mention of the fact that the holding is either a 
market garden, or that it is let to you for 
market garden purposes. Tho effect of this 
will be to prevent the operation of the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act—to secure the 
benefits of that Act and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 11KMJ (as more directly affecting 
market gardens), the lease must describe the 
holding as a market garden, or must set out it 
is let as, or may be, cultivated as a market 
garden. If the present tenant is entitled to 
compensation for the stock of plants and trees 
and you are going to make that compensation, 
you must refuse to sign the lease or to take 
possession of the holding until the clause is 
deleted which declares the oxisting stock, 
etc., to belong to tho lessors. If they refuse 
you must decline to pay any compensation to 
the present tenant, and you must not be a party 
to any valuation. Tho proper course is for the 
lease to contain a clause entitling you, on (/lie 
termination of the lease, to a valuation of all 
the stock and buildings, trees, etc., on the 
holding, except only the three large fruit-trees, 
for which the present tenant has no claim —the 
valuation to be made direct to the lessors. If 
they refuse you should have nothing more to 
do with the place, as it will be evident that 
they intend that all trees, plants, etc., shall be 
their property when you quit, and they ^ntend 
you shall bo entitled to no compensation for 
them. Should the lease be altered as suggested 
you may properly pay tho t'-J Is. asked for the 
costs of the lease, provided that a stamped and 
signed copy is given you.—&. C. T. 

BIRDS. 

Blackbird with scaly legs (O. II 

Tntu/tkiusJ .—This trouble sometimes arises 
from old age, but often from au irritable con¬ 
dition of the skin which is more or less directly 
associated with indigestion. You should, after 
washing the legs in tepid water, rub them 
daily with a little vaseline. When the com¬ 
plaint is allowed to run for a time, a dry, 
powdery substance falls from the scales—in 
this case a little zinc ointment should be 
used. Put your bird on cooling non-stimu¬ 
lating diet, letting it have a good allowance 
of ripe fruit and some Green Peas. A snail 
now and then is also good for these birds ; a 
stone should be placea in the cage for it to 
crack the shell upon.—S. S. G. 

Management of tortoises (Bobbie).— 

Feed upon bread and milk, Lettuce, and 
Dandelion leaves. The soil upon which they 
are kept should be light and dry. In this they 
will bury themselves at the end of the summer, 
and remain dormant during the winter, 
although sometimes awaking in the event of a 
spell of mild weather. If the soil is not very 
light it is better they should pass the winter 
indoors in a cool room, being placod in a box 
or hamper filled w r ith hay. The Grass run 
will do very well for them during the summer. 
You might put the egg iu sand aud keep in a 
warm place; it might hatch, but tnis is 
doubtful. Tortoises and turtles possess no 
teeth, but the sides of their jaws are very 
hard and sharp, enabling them to crop vege¬ 
table substances.—S. S. G. 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society. —The usual monthly 
committee meeting of this society was held at 
the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
on Monday evening week, Mr. Thomas Winter 
in the chair. Four new members were elected, 
making sixty-one this year, the total member¬ 
ship now being l,H2fi. Five members were 
reported on the Sick Fund. The sick list has 
been unusually heavy during the last half 
year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, HolOom, 
London, E.C. Letters on bus i, less should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some- time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages <f colour and size of the same kin>i\ 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fern frond turning black (F.).— The came of 
decay is defective treatment in some way, which causes 
the growth of a fungus in the places turned black, lias 
the plant been recently potted V If so, was there anythin? 
especial put into the compost V Have you given the plant 
a strong dose of manure-water, or anything out of the 
ordinary way l 

Tuberose flowers turning yellow (l .).—The 
cause of the Tuberose blossoms turning yellow instead of 
expanding properly is either owiug to weakness of the 
bulbs or a waul of light and air at the time ol expansion. 
The temperature and close atmosphere of a vinery are 
suitable for these dowers up to the time the bloom-buds 
form ; then they should have cooler quarters. 

Thrlps on Begonias (*i Young Beginner).— Your 
Begonia leaves have been attacked by the yellow thrips, 
which are so minute as to be scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. Begonias are particularly liable to this pest if the 
atmosphere of the house in which they are growing is kept 
too dry. The XL All fumlgator will kill the thrips, but it 
will take some time bo get the plants into a healthy corn 
dition again. 

Unsatisfactory India rubber plant U.).- 
We think that u;o3t probably the India-rubber plantina 
become so root bound that it can make no progress. Thk 
can be ascertained by turning the plant out of the pot aud 
examining the condition of the roots ; if found to be in a 
perfectly nard mass, loosen them as far as possibly, and 
repot into a larger pot, using fresh turfy loam, with which 
are mixed a little well-decayed manure and some.8harp 
white sand. 

phloxes in pots (fi.).—These are excellent when 
grown in pots for conservatory decoration, and they must 
now be well attended to in order to have them very strong 
at the time of flowering. The l‘hlox is a gross feeder, and 
will absorb with great benefit an enormous quantity of 
rich stimulants, which should be supplied either in th« 
way of surface-dressing or clear manure-water, not too 
strong. Tie the growths to stout sticks as they advance, 
and place tbe plants where they can obtain plenty of light 
and air. 

Lillum auratum failing to open ( tirowr).- 

The cause of the non-development of the flower-buds is 
due to defective bulbs ; the reason is most difficult, for 
sometimes the most heallhy-looking plants will behave in 
a similar manner. The best remedy is to plant deeply in 
well-dug and freshly-manured soil. 1’nder and above tbe 
bulbs place 4 inches of sandy neat. Mulch the suiface 
with manure or decayed vegetable refuse to protect the 
plants during winter, and to conserve moisture in the sou 
during tbe summer. 

Use of old petroleum cask (F. W r .).— Before 
using the cask get some straw and shavings and burn 
these in it. This will not only remove the whole of the 
petroleum, but will char the inside and make it more 
lasting. Petroleum and other similar oils are deadly to 
the roots of plants, and must never be applied with water. 
The little which runs down Btems from syringing with 
insecticides, containing paraffin aDd other oils, is so 
minute that not much harm can accrue, but we have mere 
than once been able to trace failures to the presence of 
such oils around the collars of plants. 

Growing Coleuses (F. Smith). — These plant* 
delight in warmth and moisture, with light shade from 
hot sun in summer only. They grow freely in any mode¬ 
rately light soil; but a compost of sandy fibrous loam, 
with half the quantity of leaf-mould, and a dash of coaree 
sand and soot is as good as anything. If the loam is at all 
heavy add a little peat. Drain the pots well, water only 
as required, and keep near the glass. A moist atmosphere 
is also essential to the production of fine, large leaves. 
Weak liquid-manure may be given once a week when tbe 
pots are full of roots ; but if this is in the least overdone 
the colour of the leaves suffers, and a little judicious 
starvation produces the most highly-coloured foliage. 
Bulbs, etc., from South Africa {A. Aitken\— 

All the plants enquired about need greenhouse protection; 
indeed, two or three of them require a warmer structure. 
The complete change of seasons militates against estab¬ 
lishing some of them, and the best way to do so is to pot 
them at once. The Gladioli, Dierama pendula (better 
known as Sparaxis pendula), Brunsvigia Josephine-', 
Kieuipferia natalensis, Cyrtanthus McKern, the Watsonias. 
Tulbaghia acutiloba, Anoiganthus luteus, Albuca crsssi- 
folia, ILmnanthus albiflos, and Littonia modesta may all 
be potted in a mixture of two-parts loam to one-par. 
leaf-mould or peat, and a good sprinkling of sand. They 
will need but little water till they start into growth, alter 
which the supply must l>c increased. A greenhouse win 
suit these well—that is, it the winter temperature docs 
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longifolia are terrestrial Orchid*, ami require a mixture of 
peat, Sphagnum, and sand. Good drainage and an ample 
water supply are necessary for these. The same tempera¬ 
ture as above will suit them, hut they need a moist 
atmosphere, such as cool Orchids delight In. Gloriosa 
vireecens requires an intermediate temperature, and 
Ktangeria paradox a will after importation seldom start 
into growth unless it is placed in a stove. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning shrubs (S.).— Privet, Hawthorn, Holly, 
Yew, and other hedges mav now l»o pruned with the 
knife. Evergreen ehruhe and even choice Conifers may be 
• ut into shape with a knife now, if required. From Rhodo¬ 
dendron*, .Magnolia*, Azaleas, and other similar things, 
ibe beauty of which is over, the old flowers should be 
removed, and where time can be spared the seed pods 
should also be picked off. 

Making a Holly-hedge (J. George ).—Prepare the 
► lie during winterly trenching, and add some old manure 
•f the land ia very poor. In April or early in May, obtain 
plant* which have been occasionally transplanted, and 
which are from 15 inches to is inches high and well 
furnished w ith branches, and plant so that the ends of the 
brmn'-hee pretty well meet, or are, say, from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart. They will require water till the roots 
have become well established, and weeds must be kept 
down always. In selecting Hollies for hedge planting 
have them all as nearly as possible of the same sire and 
rtrsogth. 

Improving a hedge (D .).—It is too late now to do 
much to the hedge for this year, except cutting back any- 
overhanging branch that may be interfering with any 
other plant or path near. In November or February cut 
the hedge down to one uniform height, say 3feet from the 
ground if the lower part is even and thick at the hose. If 
not, cut to where it is, if within 1 toot of the soil. You 
will then get a thick, close hedge by timely clipping. Dig 
some hall-rotted manure in about the roots, say 3 inches 
uDder the surface, so as to enrich the soil and put some 
vigour Into subeequent growths. Clipping should com: 
mence when tb« new growth is 6 inches long, and continue 
throughout the summer in the same way. The point is 
to get the hedge as thick as possible and as level also as can 
b« at the sides. Allow the height to increase 1 foot each 
year. 

FRUIT. 

Plum tree, aphides on (Wm, CrookeX —Your 
I’.um-t rte has evidently been severely attacked by aphides. 
The only thing you can do is to syringe the tree well with 
'Mas&it extract and soft soap or paraffin emulsion, at the 
same tune well watering at the roots and mulching with 
rotten manure to encourage growth From the shoot of 
Carnation you send, we should say that w ireworm is the 
iiise of failure. Have you grown the plants two years in 
the same ground If so, this often leads to failure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Using liquid-manure (Mdwin ).—Such liquid 

manure as you refer to requires great care in its use, and 
it wouVi be far lietter to get some manure from a cow- 
^ shed and put it into a barrel, Ailing this up with water, 
and diluting it to the colour of pale ale when you wish to 
use iL See yeply to " H.,” in our Issue of July Its, p. 251). 

Growth or Cucumbers In small house (C.). 
—During the summer bottom-heat is not necessary for 
« ucumbcr*. No ; rub the fruit off at first. Do not allow 
the plants to bear too freelv at first. If you have time to 
pick the male blooms off all the better, but it is not neces¬ 
sary. Do not give your plants too much water at the 
root*. Examine the soil 1 foot deep before. 

Treatment of Cucumbers (F.k—Cyeuuibera 
that have l*en bearing from the commencement of the 
Mason and are now falling off a little should have some of 
their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh soil added to 
the surface of the bed. In this the shoots will strike root 
from the joint where required by pegging them down. If 
the plants are clear of insects, ana are thus treated and 
well managed otherwise, they will again push out growth 
and fruit freely-. 

So Wind Parsley <C).—A little Parsley should now 
l* sown on well-prepared, rich ground. Sow in row-* 
15 inch*- apart. This grill not be disposed to run to seed 
so soon in the spring as that which was put in earlier. 
Thin out the early-sown plants, leaving them > inches or 
hee asunder. 'If this is attended to in tune, there 
- ill l*e little to fur from canker at the root, which usually 
<.urs when the plants are overcrowded. When Parsley 
is given sufficient room it can lie kept through the winter 
will) half the trouble and much greater certainty than 
"here it is starv ed and weakly. 


Mushrooms and madgots (F. A .k—Mushrooms 
are invariable attacked witfrinaggots in hot weather in 
-'jmmer, and the drier and warmer the structure in which 
they are growing the more liable they are to be attacked 
t y these insects. It is for this reason that practical culti¬ 
vators recommend Mushroom beds to be made up in the 
ej.cn air in the summer in places quite in the shade. In 
war case the bed will bear more frequent watering, and 
Um surroundings damped once or twice a day with a fine- 
rosed w atering pot. 


NAM 138 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS, 
v Any communication n respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
nhicA should be addressed to the Editor of Gasdbmno 
lu.rataaraD, 17, Purnival-street, Holhorn, London, E.C. 
A » umber should also be firmly afixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming No more than four 
*ind* of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
on* tmu. 


Names of plants.—/?. 0. M.— Begonia Worthiana ; 

aiiv nurseryman should be able to get it for you.- 

»\ A. P.—We cannot undertake to name Roses.- Mrs. 

0. Sullivan ,—Impossible to name from such a poor 

■pecitnen.-.V, JL— 1, Inula gianduloea; 2, Centaurea 

mxcroeephala . 3, Lathyrus rotundifolius. - V. C. 

Uorrop —Strelit.ua Regime.-Frances Astlcy.— 1, 

< hrysan them urn maximum 2, Euphorbia, should like to 

-r« fresh specimen.-F. Grccnslrect.— Spiral oonfusA. 

—Van d H n .—Not an I ris, but Slgyrmchium 
rrandiflorutn striatum The pUrntmas evident‘ 
op with ritr Me T l. 


quadrangulum ; B. Hypericum calycinum; G, Deut/.ia 

• renata fl.-pl. ; D, Cassia florihunda.-C. M. Matthew.— 

I, Viper's Iiugloss (Echium vulgare); 2, Henbane (llyosey- 
amus niger) ; 3, Ranunculus arvensii, should like to see 

better specimen; 4, Tbalictrum aquilegifolium. - 

A. E. F.—1, Heuchera hispida (syn. H. Richardson!); 2, 

Nepeta Mussini.- Chas. Jones. —1, Campanula fragilis 

hirsuta ; 2, Should like to tee again; 3, Campanula 

nusilla.- Sons. —1, Campanula carpalica alba.- J. W’. 

WiUders.— I, Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris).- Francis 

Hampton.— Probably a Coltomia, but should like to see 

again- A. R A'. —We cannot undertake to name lichen. 

- Ore wood. — The Cock spur Thorn (Cratiegus Crus- 

galli).- Calcutta. — I.yaimachia vulgaris. - < soldi - 

irort Ay.— Galrga c fficinalis alba.- M it Wakefield .— 

Evidently one of the South African Crossula* ; not hardy. 

- En*/uirer.—\, Abelia rupeMris probably, but should 

like to see flowers ; 2, Pyrelhrum Parthcntum ; f, Kindly 
send another specimen.- .If. ,\. —Krigeron lua-ranlhus. 

J. C. fl. —Purple Clary (Salvia Honninumk- 

Hunyerfonl .—Lilium aruieniacum (syn. L. venustuin). 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs o. sullivan.—Any nurseryman could supply Laps 
geria alba, the price depending on the size of the plan! 

-tiardrm r.— VVTs fear it is rust in its first stage*, but 

should like to see toqta^ leaves a little later on.-iVcfi*. 

— You will find an article dealing with a cure for mildew 
in our issue of June 2, 190Qgb. 177. This can be had from 

the publisher, post free, Tor ltd.- E. F. S.— A Horse- 

Chestnut, Plan*, or Poplar would answer your purpose. 
Get a strong young tree and plant in the early autumn. 
2, You can either plant Ampelopsis Veitohi or, w hat we 
think better, some of Lite small-leaved Ivieti, either of 

which may be put 3 feet apart.- Auialrar .—" Holiday's 

Villa Gardening,'' from this office, price ^s. «IL This 
treats also of fruit and flowers. I nrun/*/* r.—Write to 
Mr. W. Collins, Secretary, :>, Mart indale-road, I til ham, 

S. W.- J, F. S. —The best plan, we think, would be to 

pull out the Melon plant, which is in bad condition. You 
evidently have too many plants in the frame, and the 
trouble i*. no doubt, due to overcrowding. Impossible to 
say what is the matter with the Pern frond without know¬ 
ing something of how you grow your plants. Gc «rn 

Oakes. — See reply to your query re cracked Apples in our 
issue of June 13, p. 1". The same treatment should, we 
think, answer for the Pears, hut the climate being so 
different it is very difficult to advise with any certainty 

of success.- E. I \ .C — t arnation ot no value whatever, 

as it bursts Hie pod so badly.- Haro Phillip*,— Due, 

no doubt, to having been icor* hed by the sun. Thi>e 
dark Roses are always liable to be burned in tie way 
those v ou send are.— —J. J. R .—lnqtossihlc to *ay. Did 
you bundle up the leaves as well If so, this would 
weaken them, and they would naturally fall about when 

you look the collars off.- Arnold l\ref»nnuin .—See 

reply to *' Coeheen'" »« “ Red spider on Peaches, in our 

issue of July 11, p 240.- Ai km.—1, Yrs, Ihe heap of 

decayed material will form a good top dree-ing. Mix son c 
lime with it, and spread it on in the autumn after you 
have turned and incorporated all well together. 2, You 
cannot do better than plant some of the stronger-growing 

Ivies, such as Emerald Green.- Ca inherit!/.—VI o should 

say that your soil is too poor Lavender liken a sandy 
loam overlying chalk. See reply to May B. Bruce, p. 2'^, 

rr "Lavender failing to bloom.”- Shortland*.— You 

cannot do lietter than get a plain cast iron saddle boiler’ 
which iTas easily managed as any, and if properly set very 

powerful.- II. Longrntge. Impossible to say without 

further particular—./. K. /.—Any gardener in your 
dint riel ought to he able to adv ise vou. • me must see the 

trees to assign a reason.- J. IF.—Starvation is very 

probably the cause of failure. You ought to have top- 
dressed them with some good soil mixed with manure, 
and watered frrelv. Thev have been kept too drv, we 
fear.—IF. McGuire .—Wait patiently : they will no doubt 
flower in due course —IF. //. L. D. — Your best plan will 
be to gel "The English Flower Garden," in which the 
whole subject of hardy plant lorders is dealt with.- 
J. 1 7, R’. No; had you planted last autumn you could 
have worked them now, hut as it is you will have to wait 
until next spring M. .V.—Impossible to advise about 
Roses, as you send us no particulars to guide us in any 
way. Have you been using any insecticide of which 
paraffin forms ;» part ? l'< rpl> xed.— No Rose leaves to 

hind. Mi S. M. Siayi/n .—Only a freak, which, how ¬ 
ever, we have never before seen, .4 .//, Lanard.— Rose 
Rubens is white with crcamy-rose centre, free blooming. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 

118-in., 20 6 in., 50 8 in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1903 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, 8eed-pan*. Rhubarb and Sca- 
kale Pots, Vasee, eta, poet free. — T . PRATT, Pottery. Dudley. 

HARDEN NETTING. Best: no rubbish; 

nX i or training and protecting plants, Iruit trees, et<\, 
50 vdc by 2 yds., is.: 100 by 2, 50 by I, 7«. (xl.; any length. 

.Si PPLY Cl1, Wellington-mad, Stoke Newington, 
London. 


PINE CHANCE for Market Gardeners, Fruit 

-L Growers, Nurserymen, and Florists. FREEHOLD 
LAND, any size plots to suit, from .£5; acres, £755; really 
good land, loam roil: Piteea, 2»'. miles of London on 
Southend main line, 9 of Southend; ea^y terms: free deed*: 
no charge for showing over. Apply to THE LAND 
COMPANY, 67 and *W, Cheapside, K.C.; or call Kitale 
O ffice , ne xt to Pitse a Statio n 

TANKED GARDEN NETTING, EXTRA 

-L QU AIJTY.—Net» 50 yd* by 4 yds.. 7*. each . 100 yds. by 
2 yds . 7s. each.—W1LLCOCKS. Stamford. Lincolnshire. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDEN^.—GARDEN 

■k NETTING, small mesh, 36 sq. yds. for Is.; will not rot if 
left out in all weathers ; sent any width ; carriage paid on all 
orders over 5s. As supplied to the Royal Gardens. Com¬ 
moner Netting at 50 so. yds. for la. Cash returned if not 
approved of.—H. J. OA8SON. Garden Net Works, Rye 

HARDEN NECESSARIES.-Virgin Cork, 
U finest, 112 lb . 17s.; 56 lb , 10s ; 28 lb , 5s. M .; 14 lb , 3c 
Bamboo canes, 4 ft , 2*. 3d. per 100. Toba • o-paper, strong, 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d , Is , and Is fid. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre. 2s. ^d. sack Manures, Mat*, Garden 
Sticks and La bel*. Sand. Peat.ftc. Price Last on application.— 
WATSON k 8CULL, 90, Lower Tbamee street, London, E.O. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 



The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 


The Immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 


No. 1, to beat 100 feet of 2-Inch pipe 
No. 2, „ 200 „ „ 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ 


£2 17 0 

4 2 0 

5 10 6 


Also in larger nines, heating up to 1,000 ft of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 16s. 6<t. 
IUiutraUd Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 


Horticultural Builukilh and Ueaiino Knuinkekp, 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122. VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER S.W. 


BOULTON * PAUL 


LTtf 


HORTICULTURAL 
. BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 

WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 


ETC. 



SURVEYS MADE. ESTIMATES SUBMITT ED. 

SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 

For Roors, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 




NO ZINC. IRON. OR 
PUTTV USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 
Over 750.000 superficial fewt In use 
on 2.00U structures. 

CROVER & CO. 

Engineers, Ac., 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD , CITY RD , LONDON. N. 
Write for HI u ft rations, Testimo¬ 
nials, ami full pirticulari 
(sent pojtf free I, 


is 15 ' 

PICE0NS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hamtnerlesa. breech-loading Shot Gun*, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifle*, arid fitted to lake 12 gauge 
CF fhot cartridge* . specially borvd by an unproved proce«s 
for long range and great penetration . unequalled for all 
long dietan e *hooting; 15*. eath Double barrelled BretLb- 
loadera, from 23d Cartridge*, br 100 Air Gums. 12*. fid. 
Walking stick Gun*, 12* 6d. Send 3 *taojj i for Pri> * List 
MIDLAND Ol'N CO., Bath street, Birminiibiui. 



TENTS! 

Cricket., 


TENTS ! !—Suitable for Gardens, 


Icte (with Teu' 
arriag^ r^i ' 


ferem-e. Peg*, Poles, Mall^ Udlt^lkridiL 
Bag included). I will lend one complete for J 

Can be *cjiL|fcJ - 

post free, n 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Sphincter (SRipfiost 

“HERCULES" Brand. 


F RePPAWAY & C® L?. Pendleton, 
. MANCHESTER. 

Also maKers of GARDEN HOSt 


(llMAX’W* 


MERRY WEATHER’S 


CLASS 

CARDEN HOSE 

63 LONGACRE.LONDON. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF HIGH 
CLASS HOSE IN THE WORLD. 


mrrs\ 

PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


A FEW COPIES STILL ON SALE, 


GARDEN ANNUAL 

ALMANACK AND ADDRESS BOOK FOR 1903. 


PRACTICALLY 

EVERLASTING. 

Write for Samples and nearest 
Dealers to 

D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd. 

Dept. G. 

LACAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST. 


CO»TTAIl\ri2XrGr 

AN ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1903. 

SEASONABLE WORK FOR EACH MONTH. 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES PROCURABLE EACH 
MONTH. NEW PLANTS OF THE PAST YEAR. LIST OF HORTICULTURAL 
AND BOTANICAL SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. ALPHABETICAL LIST 
OF NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, & FLORISTS. LIST OF HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, ETC., ETC. LISTS OF GARDENS, COUNTRY 
SEATS AND GARDENERS AND PRINCIPAL 
PARKS AND GARDENS. 

CAREFULLY CORRECTED AND REVISED TO DATE. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, price 1/-; or direct from 
Publisher, post free, 1/3. 


17, FURN1VAL ^TREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C 


Absolutely the BEST Weed KillerforG&rden 
Walks, one application generally lasts two seasons 

LIQUID. ONE c £tf&& AKES 51 

F’rice (carriage paid): 1 Gall., 3/6; Drum, 
9d. 2 Gall.. 6/6; Drum. 1/6. 5 Gall., 1*0; 
Drum, 2/6. 20 Gall., 50/0; Cask. , 
Drums and ('asks allowed for in full if returned 
in (rood condition. 

pnWntR Price (carriage • No. 1 

rUVYUtn. Tin , to niake 25 G alJs., 2 / 0 ; 

2 Tins, 3 6. No. 2 Tin. to make 100 Gall*., 
6/6; 2 Tins, 12/6. Tins Free. 

Boundary Chemical Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


Globe Polish 

wouldn’t scratch 

if it could—can’t. 

Takes the dirt off ^ 
metal, doesn’t take the 
metal off. Where the 
dirt was , a mirror is. 


THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
TREDEGAR. 

TO GARDENERS. 

THE above Council will at their noxt moot- 

J- injr proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a MAKRIfc 
MAN as HEAD GARDENER at iheir Public Park. 

The Duties are as follows:— 

To keep the Lawns cut anti the Flower Bed* in order. 

To attend to a Vinery, Cucumber house, and Giecnncnii' es 
To take alternate duty with the Under-Gardener in tw 
Park after working hours. . . 

To cultivate Flowers for Bedding out in their prof* r 
seasons. , 

In conjunction with the Under-Gardener, to keep then 
in the Hot-houses end generally to carry out the dutie* « 
Gardener and Caretaker of a Public Park. ., 

The person appointed will have boIc charge of tne »» > 
and report direct to the Council each month. .. 

Salary, 28s. per week, with rent free at one of the Coujihi 
P ark lodges; but the person appointed will have u> nna n 
own Coal and Light. 

The person appointed will have to enter into a wm 
Agreement embodying the above terms, and the 
ment will be mbject to one month's notice on either mu 
det ermine same. .. 

Applications, stating age and number in famuy. 
experience and copiei of three testimonials of recall ' • 

to be sent to the undersigned on or b-fore Mospav.w* 
27th day of July, 1903, endorsed ** GARDENKK. 

B> ^Signed) JNO ALEX. SHEPARD. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Kaimcs A Co., Ltd. 
Tredegar Road, Bo' 
London, E., and 
Btocktou-on-Teea. 


Lavishly endowed with all those pro¬ 
perties so essential to the Support, 
Building Up, and Strengthening ot 
the System. 


BEE HIVES 


AND APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

'* Bco Appliances, and 
How to Use Thom.” 

Post free. Is. 2d. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Pn 

-L your Peas, seeds, and buds from frost, blight, and ri 
of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, 36 square yards, Is. 
be sent any width or length. Carriage paid on orders o 
Cash returned if not approved of. From—H. J. OAf 
Net Works. Rv« _ 


1 ARDEN NETTING for Strawberry Beds, 

T etc.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh. Extra quality, as 
ipplied BY US to the Royal Gardens, and all the leading 
states. 200 yards, 8s., cheaper kinds, 3s. and 2s. 6U per 100 
irds. Any size made. Lists free.— 8PASHETT A CO., Net 
[anufacturers, Lowestoft. 


LISTS 
/RLE/ 


Sent before payment. Free wheel«, 

Plated Rims, Itlm Brake*. Tyre*: 

Dunlop and Clincher jrinciplc — 

Write, FREDERICK GEORGE 
POTTER, Cycle M.-reliant, Norwich. 

(TUNS ! GUNS ! GUNS !—Grand selection of 

LX modern Breechloaders, Hammer Guns, HammerlessGunu, 
Ejector Guns. 12-bore pistol g• ip Breechloaders, from 17s. 6d. 
Approval. Mention paper for complete Catalogue, post free.— 
J ames & Reynolds, 48, Devonshire-st., Bloomsbury, London. 

(GARDEN NETTING, best tanned, 100 yards 

VX b» 1 ya*d, 50 by 2, 4s. each; 100 by 2. 50 by 4, 7s. 6d. Hatih. ■ 
Oesb.—EVANS, 14, Berosford-road. Lowestoft. U1V 


OTRAWBERRY-BED NETTING. — Small 

^ mesh; keep out the smallest birds; oiled and dressed; 
will not rot if left out in all weather. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 
by 2 yards wide, 6s.: 105 yards by 3 yards wide. IK ; and so on 
to any width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s.—H. J. 
GA8SON, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 


1 9(10 BARRELS, splendid for shrubs and 

)2jUU plants, pots or liquor manure; hold 36 gallons; 
rot-proof; very strong; made from 1-inch wood. Will send 
one for 2s. 6d. Sh nih_Pn r«. 24 inches high, 72 inches circum., 
hn*--l outside witbA T ir$in_jCork I fo . ea lh.—H. J. GASSON, 

o»gm»§[fer^00QT0 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Araucaria imbricata .. 
Art irhokee, unsatisfac¬ 
tory . 

Asparagus going to seed 
AsparagU3 Sprengeri .. 
Auricula, show, seed- 


Bambooa flowering 
Banka, sloping .. .. 

Books’— 

"Chrysanthemums 
and their Culture 
“The Book of the 
Daffodil ” . 
“Vegetables for Pro- 

St- . 

Brugmansla 

Calceolarias and Lobelia 
cardinalls 

Carnations, Malmaison 
Carnations, growinc .. 
Chrysanthemums in 
8-fnch pots .. .. : 


Chryi antheramu > 
i Chrysanthemums pur- 
j chased late in the 

Chrysanthemums — the 
best buds to retain .. 
Conservatory 
Coprosma Baueriaua 
variegata 
Craeaula coccinea 
! Cuttings of certain 
plants, taking 
Daffodils, weeds among 

| the . 

Dahlias eaten 
Dahlias failing 
Ferns, Maiden - hair 
(Adiantumcuneatum), 
for cutting 
Ferns under glass 
Fowls manure in vege¬ 
table garden, utilis¬ 
ing . 


I Fruit . 

Fruit bloanom in July .. 
Fruit crop in Devon, 

the . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit trees, American- 
blight on 

I Fruit trees, spraying .. 
Fuchsia buds dropping 
Garden diary, extracts 

from a. 

Garden pests and 

friends. 

Garden work 
Geraniums, Ivy leaved 
Geum chiloense flore 

pleno . 

Grapes, black, loss of 
colour in .. .. 

Hydrangeas in pot-a 
Indoor plants 
Lilies, Scarborough (Val- 
lata) . 


Lilium elegans Peter 

Barr . 

Marrows, Vegetable .. 
Mignonette dying off .. 
i Olea fragrans 
Outdoor garden 
Outdoor plants .. 
Puaonies unsatisfactory 
Pansies. Tufted .. 

Peach Dymond . - 
Peachhouee, early, the 
Peach stones splitting .. 
Peach trees, laterals on 
Pea Gradus 

Peas, Sweet—tying out 
the growths in their 
early history 
Peas, Sweet, unsatis¬ 
factory . 

Perennials, rich blue- 
flowering autumn 
Plants for window- 
boxes . 


Plants and flowers 
Plants in rooms during 

summer. 

Potato for clayey soil .. 

| Primula sinensis — sow¬ 
ing late. 

Pruning, summer 
Rocket (Hesperia ma- 
troualis), the 
Rhodochiton volatile .. 
Room and window 
Rosa rugosa repen a alba 
Rose Helene Guillot 

(H.T.). 

Rose Lady Curzon 
Rose Souvenir d Aim^e 
Terrel des Chenes 

(China). 

Rose W. A. Richard 

son . 

Roses . 

Roses, climbing, for 
various positions 


Roses, manure for 
Roses, Rock 
Sollya hcteropbylla 
Sparrow, houte, the .. 
Stocks, flowering 

Stove . 

Strawberries for early 

forcing. 

8trawberry notes 
Streptocarpus 
Tomato diseased 
Tomatoes in a cool- 

house . 

Tomatoes, outdoor 
Trees and shrubs 
Turnips, early 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 

Vegetables, mulching.. 
Vegetables, winter 
Weeds in the garden .. 
Week’s work, the com- 
ing . 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY NOTES. 

Thk Strawberry season of 1003 has been a 
memorable one. In May, frosts were so severe 
aa to blacken not only the expanded flowers, 
but those also in a bud state scarcely emorgcd 
from the crown of the plant. Sinco that tirno 
there developed a really wonderful display of 
bloom, followed by an oqually surprising fruit 
sot. In some instances the fruit decayed 
wholesale from its contact with the wet and 
poddened ground, and yet quite a respectable 
crop ha? been gathered. Of course, it could 
not be expected that the usual floe and early 
trails could be bad. The?e had all been 
destroyed by frost, but this loss of first fruit 3 
no doubt helped the later formed fruits. 

This year there does not seem to have been 
any particular novelty. The Lax ton will 
by many be regarued as beyond their 
reach, as the protective terms and high price 
make it still expensive. Fillbaskob, Trafalgar, 
Climax, and Leador will need a deal of beating. 
Royal Sovereign has become the standard 
variety for all classes of growers, and also for 
gardeu purposes and forcing. This variety is 
not successful in every gardeu ; in .somo it 
produces far too mucli leafage and a dearth of 
ripe berries. Firm soil is recoramonded for it, 
and, where the ground is of fairly good quality, 
fresh manure should not bo given. Given firm 
ground, and an under rather than an excess of 
manure, tho growth is restrained and kept within 
more reasonable limits ami a crop assured. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Royal 
Sovereign is a very fine fruit when it can be 
successfully grown. Soil has such marked in¬ 
fluence on the ripened berries that from two 
gardens it i3 possible to obtain two samples 
differing very materially in size and colour. In 
one instance the berries assume a dark Paxton 
colour, in another they will be very light; the 
quality, however, may nob vary by reason of 
this change of colour. Leader is an altogether 
darker fruit and not so firm. The latter is its 
greatest failing, for in cropping it auite equals, 
and in many cases surpasses, Royal Sovereign, 
but for travelling it is not so satisfactory, nor 
does it keep well whon gathered. At the 
same time, I consider it an indispensable 
Strawberry. Fillbaskeb may be said to have 
“come to stay,” for its prolific character, good 
flavour, and strong habit must combine to 
create a lasting impression. It is somewhat 
pale in colour, especially on two or three-year 
old plants. Having abundant leafage, this 
should have similar treatment to Sovereign, 
and if an extra fi inches can be given between 
the rows there would bo a gain in colour. 
Climax is a newer late-fruiting sort, that is 
spoken well of bj r those having suitable Straw¬ 
berry soil. It is of wodge shape, firm in the 
flesh, and the colour bright, while it crops 
freely. Givon’s Late Prolific, of similar parent¬ 
age to the last-named, is another demanding a 
trial, it« season being late. Trafalgar, too, 
belongs to this class, but, owing to the frost of 
the present season, I Wirt*enable to teVt.it. 
Mont morn has been discferd«:fc fc it it 


both of foliage and fruit. Latest of All still 
remains our best late variety. Had this the 
vigorous constitution of Fillbaskob it would be 
more frequently grown, because it gives a 
heavy crop of large, well-flavoured berries. 
Various are tho practices of growers in the 
matter of 

Planting.— While some will treat all alike, 
allowing 2 feet between the plants and rows, 
others prefer to plant at half the distance in 
the rows and cut out overy alteruato one afbor 
tho first year’s fruiting. A very good practice 
on suitable soil is to plant in threes, giving a 
yard spaco between these threes overy way. 
It is surprising what a quantity of fruit can be 
grown in this way, and to what extent the 
ground becomes furnished. The custom, how¬ 
ever, of planting in single rows is the most 
common, though most growers adopt a course 
calculated to suit their purpose and the soil to 
the greatest advantage. Planting after Pota¬ 
toes is adopted by many. In doing so every 
care should be taken to clear the ground of 
even the smallest tuber. It is the tiny ones 
that later on give so much trouble, for uo 
matter how small or how deeply embedded iti 
the ground, they will assert their presence and 
become an intolerable nuisance. S. R. A. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 

Tiik importance of spraying cannot be too 
strongly urged on market growers during a 
season such as the present. In some districts 
where frost has practically ruined all chances 
of anything like a normal crop it is to be 
fearod that the trees will rcceivo little or no 
attention. Even though there may nob be a 
sufficiently large crop to merit the labour and 
cost of gathering, it will be a penny-wise and- 
pound-foolish practice to avoid such measures 
as shull keep the trees healthy and free from 
disease and insect pests. By extending the 
best methods of culture in the orchard during 
the present year the trees will be more likely 
to rospond with heavy crops in future, thus 
enabling tho deficiency to be somewhat 
counteracted. 

An interesting bulletin has recently been 
issued by the Connecticut Experimental 
Station, und the formulas for the manufacture 
of insecticides and fungicidos are worth atten¬ 
tion. In the former section are the following : 
—Dissolve ono half pound of common soap 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 2 gallons 
of kerosene, and churn well until a creamy 
lather is formed. The mixture thickens on cool¬ 
ing, and before use must be diluted nine times. 
This is useful for scale insects, the pupa? 
of beetles, and in our own country has been 
found efficacious for spider attacks on Goose¬ 
berry-bushes. It should be applied with an 
ordinary knapsack sprayer, proferably when 
the sun is shining, as tho pests are then to be 
found on tho upper surface of the leaves, and 
are destroyed with greater certainty. Growers 
are sometimes trouoled when using kerosene 
emulsions by failing to mix the ingredients 
thoroughly; an ordinary garden syringe is as 
good as anything for the purpose, and the 
wash should bo violently agitated again and 
again, until there is no chanco of the compo¬ 


nent parts separating. A spraying mixture of 
Paris green is also recommended by the same 
station. Its composition is as follows : Paris- 
green 1 lb., lime 3 lb., and water 100 gallons. 
This is a somewhat stronger dressing than 
many growers are in the habit of using, and ib 
would bo well to test the effect of such a pro¬ 
portion before spraying on a large scale. 
Mature foliage would not bo harmed by a 
dressing which would certainly kill that of a 
more tender growth. Paris-green is extremely 
poisonous and must not be used in such a 
manner as will render the operator liable to 
inhale any of the powder, neither must it be 
sprayed on bush fruit so as to render it dangerous 
as food. The powder does not dissolve in water, 
but it is only held in suspension, therefore 
constant agitation of the liquid must be prac¬ 
tised so that the Paris-green shall not settle 
at the bottom of the vessel; burning of the 
foliage may often be traced to neglect of this 
precaution. The use of lime renders the 
arsenite far less likely to damage the leaves, 
and, when used in equal proportion with the 
Paris-green, it fixes the soluble arsenic 
contained in the latter. For “sucking” 
insocts generally, such as the Apple-aphis, 
soap-spray is used in tho proportion of 1 lb. of 
soft-soap to 8 gallons of water. With such 
insects some drossing is desirable which will 
adhere to the mealy coat, which repels all but 
those of a greasy or oily nature. A few 
days after the use of the soap spray, the trees 
may bo thoroughly drenched with a powerful 
jet of water from the garden engine ; this will 
help to clean tho foliage. 

Most growers of Asparagus are troubled 
with the Asparagus-beetle, and for this a dust¬ 
ing of Hellebore - powder i9 recommended. 
If used as a spray, 1 oz. of tbe powder 
dissolved in 2 gallons of water. Personally, 
we are somewhat averse to the use of this 
poisonous compound if a safer substitute can 
be found. For use with bush fruits, flowers of 
sulphur is almost equally suitable, provided 
that it is dusted over the foliage as soon as the 
caterpillars are noticed. A further recipe is 
given, that of arsenite of load, in the proportion 
of 3 lb. dissolved in 50 gallons of water. It is 
said to be satisfactory for use with “biting” 
insects, and may be used in conjunction with 
Bordeaux-mixture. The list of fungicides 
includes a formula for the resin Bordeaux- 
mixture, which is for use where the ordinary 
mixture doos not readily adhere to tho plants. 
Five lb. of resin are dissolved in a pint of fish- 
oil, heated over the fire. This is allowed to 
cool somewhat, and 1 lb. of potash added, tho 
contents being kept constantly stirred. Add 
5 gallons of water, and boil until the mixture 
will dissolve in cold water. The proper pro 
portions for use are 2 gfdlons to 48 gallons of 
the Bordeaux mixture. Tho formula for pre 
paring the latter, which is suitable for most 
fungoid pests, is given as follows—Ingredients : 
4 lb. sulphate of copper, 4 lb. fresh lime, 40 to 
50 gallons of water. Dissolvo the copper 
sulphate either in hot water or by suspending 
it in a coarse bag in a vessel of cold water. 
Dilute to 20 gallons, and pour in the lime, 
which hia<i been previously slaked and diluted 
to 10 gallons, stirring frequently the while. 
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Add water to make up to the 40 or 60 gallons. 
A spraying mixture for mildews consists of 
2 oz. potassium sulphide dissolved in 10gallons 
of water. 

Growers will do well to test the efficacy of 
these and similar applications, as the depre¬ 
dations of insect and fungoid pests at times 
threaten the prosperity of the market gardening 
industry to a very serious extent. 

Avic, in Farm and Home. 


PEACH STONES SPLITTING. 

I enclose you herewith specimens of Noblesse Peach, 
and shall be glad if you can tell me the reason of their 
falling cff just when they are getting ripe ? If you out 
the Peaches open you will find the stones are split in 
two, which causes the stem to lose its hold and the 
Peach falls. A reply in your next issue will much 
oblige. The tree is under glass, has only a moderate 
crop on it, and no fire-heat.— Charles Elky. 

- Can you inform me why the Peaches in my 

house all have split atones ? They fall before they are quite 
ripe and are mouldy in the inside. There is no means of 
heating the house. Could the tree have been affected 
by the late frost?— Qi'kdoblky. 

[Some kinds of Peaches are more addicted to 
stone-splitting than others, though it happens 
sometimes in n variety not commonly given to 
that failing. To imperfect fertilisation of the 
flowers may be traced the origin of some such 
cases. Stone-splitting is not an outcome of 
indifferent health ; indeed, the reverse is more 
likely to be the case. When Peaches are 
flowering it is never safe to trust to chance in 
the setting, for without being fertilised with 
their own pollen or with that of other flowers 
by the aid of a camel’s-hair pencil, rabbits 
tail, or something of a similar character, the 
fruit may swell away for a time, even to 
ripening, and then drop from premature 
softening accelerated by the unsound stone. 
In this condition the fruit sometimes falls and 
appears ripe, but an examination show's that 
it is soft only on one side, the other being 
congested and hard. It is among the early 
sorts that these troubles most frequently occur. 

In too rich borders some Peaches drop when 
nearing the ripening period, and if they remain 
until they can be gathored they invariably 
ripen some time before the remainder of the 
crop is ready, which the expert grower at once 
recognises as a symptom of stone-splitting. 
Freshly slacked lime applied in quantity suffi¬ 
cient to whiten the surface is a good remedy 
in such cases, giving it once or twice during 
the growing season. With trees that are 
over - luxuriant, root - pruning, lifting, and 
placing the roots nearer the surface correct 
more than the one evil, bringing with it the 
lessoned tendencies to splitting of the stone. 
Overhead shade from other trees hinders 
proper ripening of the wood, and without this 
neither perfect setting nor stoning can be 
assured. Extremes of root-moisture or drought 
are both inimical to the progress of the trees’ 
growth in summer, and should be as far as 
possible avoided, as also should strong doses of 
animal or artificial manure, because they 
stimulate an excoss of vigour which is undesir¬ 
able. With a comparatively new border and 
healthy trees clear w'ater is all-sufficient. It 
is for older trees in borders fully occupied 
with roots and carrying heavy loads that 
feeding is necessary. Lime, however, may be 
given in small quantity with advantage to 
Peaches, as this assists the formation of the 
seed-shell or stone. Unriponed wood caused 
from overhead shade, imperfect fertilisation of 
the flowers, or an absence of lime in sufficient 
quantity may, however, give the clue to the 
failure complained of. Carefully lifting the 
trees and replanting will correct grossness, 
the autumn, when the leaves begin to fall, 
being the most suitable time. A mistake that 
is often made is neglecting the watering of the 
borders and syringing the trees after the crop 
is cleared.] 


THE FRUIT CROP IN DEVON. 

As the Apple is the principal fruit grown in 
this county, I will give it precedence over other 
choice fruit. As far os I can glean, there is 
likely to be a short supply this season, and w hy 
this is the case one can hardly say, as the 
majority of the trees were full of flower, and 
just then the weather appeared very seasonable 
for the time of j ? ear. Trees in the walled gar¬ 
den have very fait crops, and these were in 
bloom quite a fortfnighfc-ki adwtwcB.qf those in 


the orchard, while keen frosts were experienced 
far and near. In some orchards I find quite an 
average crop, and perhaps not more than 
100 yards away Apples are comparatively a 
failure. Pears are more plentiful than expected, 
as most of the varieties w'ere in bloom or very 
near bursting w hen we were registering 6 degs., 
and one morning 8 degs., of frost, which spoilt 
no end of blossom, w’hile the few earliest to set 
their fruit cracked wholesale, as the tender 
skins could not withstand the severe cold and 
frost for a week in succession. All such 
affected fruit fell from the trees within a w'eek. 
Peaches and Nectarines which were protected 
with a double thickness of fish-netting and a 
glass coping fixed 20 inches beyond tne wall 
are a full crop, and the trees have kept remark¬ 
ably clean, with little blister. Apricots are 
not so good as anticipated. A lot of the fruit 
never stoned ; consequently, there is not more 
than half a crop. Plums given wall pro¬ 
tection are very satisfactory, and I should say 
are not below the average: but standards or 
bushes in the open have one here and there. 
Morello Cherries on a northern aspect were 
white with bloom, yet when stoning timo 
arrived more than half the crop dropped. 
The cause we must put down to the 
unkind weather experienced during the time 
they were in flower. Strawberries have been 
abundant, Royal Sovereign having again 
proved by far the heaviest cropper. At the 
time the first fruits began to ripen there 
were many wet days, and the fruit rotted 
badly. It appeared as though we were going 
to have a bad time for gathering, but a fort¬ 
night’s dry weather put things right, and a 
bountiful crop has been had. I have a few 
fruiting on a north border (July 25th), Eleanor, 
Trafalgar, Waterloo, and Filbert Pine, and I 
hope to get a few dishes of St. Joseph later on. 
Bush fruit has boen fairly plentiful, but it is 
difficult to keep out thrushes and blackbirds. 
Raspberries have been extra good this season, 
and but few spoilt. Superlative is a grand 
cropper and well merits its name. Medlars 
and Mulberries are an average crop. Figs are 
very scanty around here, except where sheltered 
on warm walls. This is accounted for by the 
frost during April, as just then the fruit was 
showing. Outdoor Vines look fairly well, and 
only require roal summer weather to finish up 
the crop. Taken altogether the fruit crop is 
not quite so bad as was at one time anticipated 
it would be. Filberts are an average crop, and 
the bushes look clean and free from the cater¬ 
pillar, which often does much injury. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Summer pruning;— There is a slight mistake in my 
article on “Summer pruning,” the eighteenth line from 
the top, where it begins “This would have happened.” It 
should read “This would 'not’have happened.’’—J. M. 

American blight on fruit-trees. -I 

find the best remedy is to brush the trees over 
with paraffin with a paint-brush or whitewash¬ 
brush. A good-sized paint brush is best, as it 
does not waste the paraffin. About December 
or January, when the leaves are all off and the 
trees at rest, I painted the paraffin all over the 
trunk and largest branches of the trees. It 
astonished everyone who saw them. One old 
Codlin-tree, over 100 years old, it did wonders 
for. 1 also gave a good dressing of manure 
under the trees at the same time. The rain 
and frost soon caused the manure to work down 
to the roots.— James Webster, Leicester. 

Dymond Peach.— One of the best of the 
midseason Poaches is Dymond. Outdoors it 
is hardy, free-fruiting, and highly flavoured, 
and for the forcing or cool-house it may be said 
to be equally useful. In the early house it 
will produce fruit after the others' are over, 
thus keeping up a succession, which is always 
of so much importance. This year, when so 
much havoc was wrought by frost, this with 
me was excellent. Sea Eagle and Barrington 
failed on the same wall as Dymond, which is 
giving a fair promise of a crop for August.— 

Fruit blossom in July.— Owing to the 
severe winter and cold spring I find in some 
parts of the north that now (the middle of July) 
Pear blossom is just beginning to open. There 
has been hardly any blossom of any kind this 
year. J was staying at a gentleman’s house 


last spring, and his garden was quite a picture. 
I do not think I ever saw such a mass of blos¬ 
som before in my life. I think I am right 
in saying that on visiting the same garden this 
spring there were not more than a dozen heads of 
blossom.— E. Sedgewick, The Vicarage, Chnpd- 
It-Dale. 

Laterals on Peach-trees —The young: shoots of 
my Peach and Nectarine-trees after they have urown 
—those indoors about 2 feet and outdoors 1 foot-throw 
several lateral shoots If I allow them to remain they 
interfere with the growth of the main (new) stem, if I stop 
them they break out again and cause several more eye# 
on the maiu shoot to break. The trees are in pood health 
having been well fed with liquid and artificial manures 
and kept free from insects. Those inside are bearing pood 
crops of fruit, but those outside none.—W. J. S. 

[You should cub away all lateral shoots from 
your Peach-trees inside as well as out-of-doors 
as fast as they appear on those having a crop 
of fruit. Barren trees might bo allowed a little 
more latitude, but the laterals should nob be 
left to shade the main shoots, or the ripening 
of the latter will be interfered with. Do not 
stop the principal shoots unless extra strong, 
and it is seen such are robbing the weaker ones, 
and the tree is likely to be one-sided. Then all 
laterals that push out must bo removed as 
aforesaid, and it is more than likely your trees 
that carry no fruit will require root-pruning iu 
early autumn, a question we hope to deal with 
in a later issue. Troos growing in good soil 
and carrying no crop usually make very strong 
growth, and the only way to deal with such is 
to sever at the proper time the larger roots and 
encourage more fibrous roots, though the 
grower can bast determine whether such trees 
require such drastic treatment. Young trees 
that are inclined to grow too strong may have 
such shoots brought down nearly horizontal, 
taking care they aro nob twisted out. This will 
check the flow of sap upwards, and thus give 
the weaker ones a better chance. ] 

Loss of colour in black Grapes.-It 
is a common occurrence for black Grapes which 
ripen between now' and the middle or end of 
July to lose colour if they have to hang for 
any length of time afterwards, particularly if 
the trellis is not furnished with an ample 
spread of foliage. The cause of this is due to 
the action of the sun’s rays, which, so to 
speak, extracts the blue-black colour from the 
skins, and leaves them, what is termed in garden 
parlance, of a “foxy” hue. This can be 
prevented without much trouble, for all that 
is required is to afford a sufficient amount of 
shade to break up or tone down the burning 
effect of the sun s rays, so that they lose much 
of their force before striking the berries. 
Half-inch netting twice folded and stretched 
over the roof makes a very efficient shade, and 
once put on, it may remain there until the 
Grapes are all cut. Another way is to shade 
the roof glass with whitewash. This should 
be put on thinly, and, if a little size is added, 
it will adhere more firmly to the glass and 
do away with the necessity for renewing it 
after each heavy rainfall. The whitewash may 
be stippled on with a brush, or be syringed on. 
The lateral growths may also be allowed to 
run or grow out with advantage, as, provided 
there is no undue crowding, they will afford a 
certain amount of shade and assist to preserve 
the colour. Where there may be but a few 
bunches liable to be affected the requisite 
amount of shade cun be afforded by placing a 
sheet of tissue paper immediately over each 
and securing it to the wires. Other contribu¬ 
tory measures to adopt in the successful 
preservation of early ripened Grapes are to 
keep the vinery perfectly cool day and night, 
and not to resort to fire heat unless it should be 
necessary to dispel damp after a heavy down¬ 
pour in consequence of the roof being leaky. 
Finally, the pathways may be damped duriDg 
the mornings of hot days, as this tends to 
cool the atmosphere and lessen the possibility 
of shrivelling of the skins of the berries takiDg 
place.—A. W. 

Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — IVe offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents , 
indoors or outdoors , sent, to us in any one week. 
Second prize, Haifa Guinea. 

Prize Winners this week are: 1, Miss 
M. C. Bailey, The Wilderness, Ascot, for shady 
walk ; 2,. Miss W. D. Negus, Thenstoue Lodge, 
Lichfield, for White Thorn m bloom. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSEJS. 

ROSA RUGOSA* REPENS ALBA. 

This remarkable novelty among garden Roses 
will be a formidable rival to R. VVichuriana, for 
the growth it makes in one season is enormous. 
It may be best described as the single white 
Rugosa, with a procumbent habit of growth. 
All who admire the simple beauty of R. rugosa 
alba will welcome this newcomer if they have 
an ugly mound to make beautiful, and what a 
splendid Rose it will be to droop over a steep 
bank, an old wall, or any similar situation. 
The variety is also suitable for budding upon 
tall standard Briers to form weepers, although 


allowed to cover the most space are not nearly 
so interesting as tho others whore moderate 
pruning and thinning have been adopted. I 
do not say shorten back the long trails, but 
take out a few entirely, so that those remain¬ 
ing are free to grow in a healthy manner. It 
will be interesting to watch the further devel¬ 
opment of this rugosa. Perhaps we may yet 
obtain- some with the quality of blossom of 
Conrad F. Meyer, but, after all, I imagine it 
will be the singles and those yielding fine long 
racemes of double blossom, such as Dorothy 
I Perkins, that will be most welcome. 

Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Manure for Roses.— My Rosea used to thrive 
splendidly when the garden was new to them, and 


Rosa rugosa repens alba. From a plant in Messrs. Paul’s nursery at Cheshurtt. 


I should doubt whether it was so effective as 
the double Roses for this purpose. Varie¬ 
ties such as Euphrosyne, Aglaia, Dorothy 
Perkins, etc , make the most delightful weepers 
of all the varieties that are employed for that 
purpose. To the variety under notice, and, 
indeed, all of the creeping Roses, a mound of 
earth artificially thrown up, is, perhaps, one of 
the best and simplest mctnods of disposing of 
them. The mound should consist of good soil, 
and, to prevent excessive drought the first 
season, the mound could be turfed over. Of 
course, the Grass would soon disappear as the 
numerous growths developed. 

One mistake is often made regarding these 
fast growing Roses, and that is we expect too 
much from them. If they are judiciously 
thinned when overcrowded the resulting new 
growth is more pleasant to look upon. I have 
proved this to be the case this year with some 
Wichuriana hybrids. Those that have been 


efforts have been made from time to time to renew the 
soil from a field, but apparently it cannot be got 
in sutti dent quantities to be effectual, as new Rose-trees 

S lanted do no better than the worn-out ones. All the 
, 08 M get liquid-manure, but it seems no longer to be 
what they require. The Roses are grown in borders, 
wall and otherwise, which are full of other flowering 
plants, and get a good deal of stable-manure, os it is 
dug in for the other plants.—M. C. 

[From the information you afford we really 
do not think the Roses are in need of the 
fertiliser you name, and the stable-manure you 
refer to should be infinitely better if of the 
right kind. Your information, however, is 
rather sparse. If you are digging this manure 
in fresh from the stables, it is more than likely 
1 the Roses are being injured thereby. Much 
would depend upon circumstances also. Again, 
it is equally probable in digging in the manure 
the roots of the Roses are mutilated. Fresh 
1 manure against the roots of the Roses would 
be like so much poison. It may be the manure 
is insufficiently decayed, and as you refer to a 


“good deal of stable-manure” it is possible 
the manure is too light about the Roso roots 
and insufficiently mixed with the soil to be of 
good service to the plants. There is nothing 
better than half-rotted stable-dung for Roses, 
and if the plants do not respond to a fair and 
right application of it, the details of the appli¬ 
cation are at fault and not likely to be recti¬ 
fied by the further use of a highly concentrated 
manure. In certain instances whore Roses 
and other plants permanently occupy ground 
a dressing of the latter may be of benefit. In 
I your case we think the reverse, and would 
prefer fuller particulars before advising its use 
at all.] 

Rose Lady Curzon.— This is apparently 
a seedling of R. macrantha, and very lovely 
are its delicate blush-coloured single blossoms. 

They are very large and 
showy, and doubtless seen 
to better advantage on the 
plant than when cut. I 
think there is a great 
future for these single 
Roses—that is, as regards 
their improvement. Wo 
can well extend a cordial 
welcome to any large- 
flowered varieties with 
wide petals, and there is 
no reason why R. ma¬ 
crantha, the old Crimson 
Damask, and others should 
not be employed by hy¬ 
bridists witn this laudable 
object in view.—E. 

Rose Souvenir 
d’Aimee Terrel des 
Chenes (China).—This 
is a delightful little nov¬ 
elty. So boautifully formed 
and double is it that one 
would almost be inclined 
to group the variety with 
the Polyanthas. Eacli 
little flower is as double 
and as perfect as a Hon. 
Edith Gifford, but no 
larger than a Perle d’Or. 
The colour is a lively rose, 
shaded with carmine, but 
the outer petals, right to 
their base, are a beautiful 
apricot, merging to butter¬ 
cup-yellow. It is this ex 
traordinary colouring of 
the outer petals that gives 
this Rose such a distinct 
character. It is said to 
be the offspring of Mine. 
Laurette Messimy ; if so, 
it is a marvellous depar¬ 
ture as regards form.— 
W. C. 

Rose Helene Guil 

lot (H.T.). —This is a 
true Hybrid Tea as re¬ 
gards the profusion of 
flower buds produced upon 
stiff growths, but the blos¬ 
som has all the good points 
of a pure Tea. In form it 
resembles a Catherine 
Mermet, as there is the 
same charming twist to 
the point that one admires 
so much in the old favourite. The colour is 
salmon-white, with shadings of carmine and 
yellow. It is a most promising kind, there 
j being a decided break both in colour and form 
of flower.— Rosa. 

Rose W. A. Richardson —I have read 
with interest what was said in a recent issue 
about the sometimes faint colour of W. A. R. 
Roses. I do no not think, however, that 
your explanation of the cause is the true one. 
My experience leads me to suppose it due to 
the exposure to bright sunshine or to the 
radiation of heat from hot walls. Mast of my 
W. A. R. Roses, which are on a south-west 
wall, but of which the foliage is kept cool by 
an undergrowth of Ivy, are well coloured from 
first to last. I have a good number in a border 
which gets sun all day. They are trained on a 
trellis at the back of a row of non-climbers. 
Where they have no shade from the front 
bush&s they come out . whijto ; in shaded spots 
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yellow. But what is of great interest is that 
the white flowers when placed in water in 
the house grow yellow first at the heart and 
gradually over all the petals. My most beauti¬ 
ful cut >V. A. R. Rosas are those which have 
been thus transplanted from glare to shade and 
coolness. In my opinion a warm and not all¬ 
day sunny place is their favourite home.— 
A. S. Beveridge, Jlanteimre. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE HOUSE SPARROW. 

The house-sparrow (Passer domesticus, L.) is 
so well known that a detailed description of it 
is unnecessary. In almost all parts of Europe 
where grain is grown it is, unfortunately, far 
too common. Into New Zealand, Australia, 
and North America it has been introduced, and 
has increased there, as here, to such an extent 
as to become a serious pest to the farmer aud 
gardener Alike, says u rocently-issuod leaflet of 
the Board of Agriculture. To practical farmers 
the case for the reduction of the sparrow' to 
smaller numbers rests upon an ostimate of the 
damage done compared with the useful work 
carried on by the bird. No one wishes to 
exterminate the sparrow altogether, but it is 
tho opinion of all who have paid any attention 
to tho subjoct that its reduction to more 
reasonable numbers is as necessary in the 
interests of the community at large as the 
reduction in the number of rats, or of any other 
destructive beasts, birds, or insects. Hundreds 
of examinations of the contents of the stomachs 
of sparrows have been made in this country 
and abroad, and it has been shown that from 
7*'> per cent, to SO per cent, of the food of adult 
birds throughout tho wholeycar consists of culti¬ 
vated grain of some sort." A farmer in the 
neighbourhood of a town or village where the 
bird has been unmolested has the fact forcibly 
brought home to him in much-diminished crops. 
In such districts, the profitable cultivation of 
cereals becomes well-nigh impossible. The 
sparrow does most damage during the few 
w eeks before harvest. Thousands of adult birds 
and young of the season feed upon the ripening 
grain ana live almost entirely in the fields, 
deserting the villuge and farm homesteads for 
a time. Later they live mainly round human 
habitations, taking grain from tho stacks and 
poultry yards. The destructive practices of 
sparrows are not confined to grain crops. They 
are almost equally damaging to garden produce, 
apparently taking a delight in stripping Goose¬ 
berry and Red Currant bushes of their buds, 
tearing to pieces various brightly-coloured 
flowers, such as Crocuses, Primroses, and 
Violets, eating the young shoots of Carnations 
in winter, and pulling up row's of new-ly-sown 
Peas in spring and summer. Ricks and thatch 
are damaged by them, and rain water pipes are 
frequently blocked by their nests. Examina¬ 
tion of young birds in tho nest, and those re¬ 
cently fledged, has shown that they feed par¬ 
tially upon caterpillars, beetles, and other 
insects. The amount of their food consisting 
of insects is, how'ever, not more than f»0 or 
GO per cent., and then only for a short period 
of their early life. The extent of their useful¬ 
ness in this respect is thus not sutlicient justi¬ 
fication for maintaining the vast numbers 
which are met with throughout the country. 
It must also be remembered that the sparrow' 
drives away insect feeding birds, such as 
swallows, house-martins, many warblers, and 
other purely insect-feeding birds, which would 
do most of the useful work carried on by the 
sparrow if they were undisturbed. 

The hedge sparrow (Accentormodularis,L.) 
is in no way related to the house-sparrow, the 
former being a very useful bird, w hich needs pro 
tection, since its diet consists almost entirely of 
insects. It has a soft, narrow' beak, quite unlike 
that of the house-sparrow, which is hard and 
specially adapted for eating seeds. The only 
bird likely to be mistaken for the house-sparrow 
is its near relation the tree-sparrow (Passer 
montanus, L.). The latter is a much rarer and 
more locally distributed species, somewhat 
smaller in size, with two white bars across its 
wings instead of one as in the house sparrow. 
The male house-sparrow has a white patch 
on its cheek or side of its head ; in the tree- 
sparrow tho w’hite cheek has a black triangu¬ 
lar patch on it. The tree-sparrow is of small 
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economic importance compared with the 
other. Tho nest of the house-spat raw* is 
placed in all sorts of situations; exposed in 
trees and shrubs, in holes in hayricks, thatch, 
walls and trees, in rain-water pipes, under 
the eaves of houses, in Ivy-clad walls, and 
in the nests of the house-martin and swallow. 
It is rarely found more than a mile or so from 
human dwellings, and is usually mode of straw, 
hay, or dried Grasses, moro or less in tho 
form of an oval ball with an owning into it at 
the side. Five or six eggs are laid, of a 
bluish-white ground colour, variously blotched 
or speckled with brownish or blackish mark¬ 
ings. The nest of the hedge-sparrow, on the 
other hand, is open and composed of plants, 
roots, and Moss, lined, with hair or wool, 
while the eggs are bluo in colour. Each pair 
of birds may tear two or three broods during 
the summer, which accounts for the rapidity 
of increase w'hen unmolested in districts where 
food is plentiful. Any attempt to reduce 
this, or any other living pest capablo of rapid 
reproduction, must bo thorough and must 
embrace the whole of the district infested. 


weeds will soon render it very poor. By keep 
iug the Dutch hoc going among growing crop* 
in dry weather tho weeds are not only killed, 
but they act as a manure, and the 9oil is bene^ 
filed by the Btirring. -In addition to this, 
evaporation is lessened and the garden made 
to assume a kept appearance, affording interest 
and pleasure to all connected with it. In 
ardens, too, where a vigilant eye has been 
ept on the weeds, and they are not allowed to 
flow'or and seed, one person can got over a 
much larger {tortion of ground in a day with a 
hoe than he could where weeds have been 
allowed unrestricted growth. There is also 
very little expense connected with the keeping 
of a garden in a tidy condition and free from 
weed> by using the hoe freely compared with 
the expenditure on the neglected gardens one 
sometimes sees, aud the haphazard methods 
employed in their management. Every effort 
should be made to keep down weeds, in order 
that the various crops may have the exclusive 
use of the plant food in tho soil, and the garden 
yield tho pleasure and profit for which it was 
intended. An old saying, but a very true ono, 



Hvilranirpa Ilortensia in a pot. 


It is of littlo use to kill the sparrows in one > 
locality, if they are allowed to multiply iu j 
surrounding parishes. Not only should spar¬ 
rows be destroyed round villages and hamlets, 
but attention to every isolated farmyard in the 
neighbourhood is essential. Sparrows left to 
multiply on one or two farms in a district soon 
spread over the neighbouring areas. The 
Methods for lessening the number of 
sparrows are very numerous. Eggs and nests 
may be destroyed in the breeding season. 
Various forms of nets may be employed on 
dark nights, around ricks or ivy-clad houses 
where the birds roost. Shooting with small 
shot is useful. In all coses anything like 
indiscriminate destruction of smnll birds in 
general should be strenuously avoided, the 
object being merely to reduce*the numbers of 
the house - sparrow. Every eucouragement 
should be given to the protection of all other 
small birds, unless there are obvious reasons 
for including other sjiecies than the sparrow in 
the black list. 


Weeds in the garden —What looks 
worse than crops of weeds? No matter how 
fertile the soil may be, the exhausting effect of 


is, “One year's seeding is seven years’weed- 
ing.’*—T. 

Weeds among the Daffodils —Each 
season 1 find considerable trouble and annoy 
ance because of the weeds which never fail to 
develop between both the clumps and theserie* 
of rows of Daffodils while the latter are drying 
off. I planted iny Daffodils this last season 
in rows, and a good distance apart, chiefly 
because I might “handle*' them better 
during the process of hoeing, and while keeping 
the soil free from weeds. There has certainly 
been much improvement this season, and this 
mainly owing to the ready way in which one 
mav locate the weeds themselves when the 
bulbs are planted in rows. I am quite con¬ 
scious of tho fact that I cannot get the same 
delightful effects in the garden as was the case 
when I grouped the varieties in bold masses, 
yet, even now, the grand mass in a large bed, 
w’hen the hulks are planted as 1 have just 
mentioned, is a very handsome picture when 
the plants are in full bloom. My plants are 
chiefly grown for cut flowers, aud that the 
weeds shall not trouble ine more than can be 
helped, I do my beat to rid the soil of them 
w hile theyiireyoung and very small.—W. V.T. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

MAIDEN HAIR FERNS (ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM) FOR CUTTING. 

It is not everyone who ha9 favourable houses 
for the growth of this popular old Fern so as to 
provide a supply of cut fronds of enduring 
character. The growth made when mixed up 
with other plants is not always of the best 
description. It may look better, it is true, 
darker in colour and so on, but this is not the 
kind of material to hist fresh when cut. What 
is wanted is a light, well-ventilated house with 
good control over atmospheric moisture, the 
plants being as near the glasses possible and in 
no sense overcrowded, otherwise the lower 
fronds, and others where the growth is dense, 
will either turn yellow or damp oil. Damping 
off spreads rapidly in a humid and close 
atmosphere with possibly no fire-heat. Thi 9 
latter accessory cannot be considered essential 
by any moans, beiug all the better for the 
plants if dispensed with entirely, provided 
other moans aro equal to the wise. At all 
times should air more or less bo left on ; by this 
means thcro should be no signs of moisture 
deposited upon the plants in the form of dew iu 
the morning. The greater part of the watering 
should be done early* in the day, with no late 
evening damping down. By this means a good 
lasting growth will lie obtained, the fronds of 
a pale green, with small pinnai as compared 
with others grown in more moisture, more 
warmth, and more shading, these having larger 
pinna.* and fronds possessing a deeper shade of ■ 
colour that is not nearly so beautiful as the I 
former. What may* be termed 

Thf: cool treatment is not nearly enough 
carried out. Many growers do not suffi¬ 
ciently realise the fact that this Fern is but 
little removed from a greenhouse plant as to 
its actual needs. On the other hand, it is j 
also possible to grow it thoroughly well in 1 
houses with heat and moisture, but in order to 
do this in the best possible manner two or three 
points have to be considered. Firstly, the 
position should be one with a large amount of 
light. Secondly, the plants in warmth should 
of the two be in smaller pots proportionately 
than those in the cool, and for the same reasons ; 
and, thirdly, the watering ought not to be 
excessive, nor overhead syringing be permitted. 
In this way it is quite possible to so manage 
the plants as to make them in every way 
valuable. In no case should overpotting bo 
permitted. To fancy that fresh potting is 
needful every year is altogether a fallacy. It 
may be urged by some that they cut such a 
quantity of fronds, and therefore the plants 
need to be repotted ; whereas, in fact, quite 
the opposite is the case. Take two plants, for 
instance, in health and of ec^ual conditions in 
all respects ; pot the one, giving an average 
shift and treat in the usual manner, leaving 
the other not potted at all, but assist it, if 
needful, by manure-water and clear water 
also in plenty. When the 

Growth is fit for picking, treat both plants 
the same, cutting them hard if noedful, and after 
this, note which plant of the two will after¬ 
wards recover itself and be presentable in a 
given space of time. The plant that has 
been repotted will stand the greater risk of 
losing its roots, or at any rate of having them 
weakened considerably. Given two such 
examples, the fronds of the non-potted one ' 
will be sought for first, simply because they I 
are the most suitable for cutting. If the plants 
had about half as much repotting as they fre- I 
quently receive, it would be all the better for 
them after they have arrived at a suitable size, 
and even prior to that less would often suffice. 
When the house room is not sufficient to 
accommodate the plants satisfactorily, and 
there are pits or frames at disposal, let these 
be turned to account for their occupation.* I 
havo a large stock treated thus. The surface is 
a bed of asnes, thedepth being sufficient toallow 
of the plants standing upon G inch pots inverted, 
this being much better than close upon the ashes. 
Top and bottom air is left on all night to 
prevent any damp, and a very light shading is 
laid on the glass during bright sunshine, as the 
plants are close up to it. Here these plants 
will remain until the middle of September at 
the least, and they are better off than it shaded 
in houses by either plants w-^ruit-trees. , 
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If only a more rational mode of culture 
were given this popular Fern, we should not 
hoar eu many compluiuta of the fronds not 
keepiug iu a satisfactory mauner wheu cut. 
What is wanted is hardfrouds, to uso a popular 
phrase, and these can only be had by what may 
also be termed a hard course of treatment. A 
young stock of plants should also be coming on 
to supply the place of those becoming 
exhausted, as any plant will do in course of 
time when the utmost possible return is got 
from it. G. 


Plants In rooms during summer.— 

The flowering period of many plants kept in 
rooms and windows during the summer is 
considerably shortened through failure to give 
them a little extra attention. For instance, 
how often one notices greenhouses shaded in 
the hottest part of the day and everything 
done to screen plants from the glare of the 
sun. In the house window it is not always so, 
and, consequently, many of those intended to 
beautify the houso become proraaturely worn 
out and drop their flower-buds. This is often 
manifest in the case of Fuchsias, which more, 
perhaps, than any other plants need shade as 


grown in a case that is partly shaded during 
the day, whilst in summer time other fine- 
foliaged plants like Aspidistras and Aralias 
will thrive.— Leaiickst. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

HYDRANGEAS IN POTS. 

These are well known as excellent pot plants, 
and cannot in any sense be deemed difficult 
plants to manage, whilst they havo many very 
strong points in thoir favour. In small gardens, 
where it is of the utmost importance to make 
the most of the room under glass at all times, 
the Hydrangeas will serve a good turn during 
the summer season without any forcing at all. 
In such a case the plants could be kept out-of- 
doors entirely, or in a protected place if there 
is room, the chief object being to well protect 
the rooks by plunging the pots deeply above 
their rims in coal-ashes or Cocoa-fibre, so as to 
guard against injury from severe frost. In 
larger gardens they serve an admirable purpose 
for forcing into flower from March onwards for 
conservatory and house decoration as well as fc r 
filling up later in the year without any forcing 



Hydrangea Thomas Ilogg in an S-iuch pot. From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Gilchrist, 
Waltry Gardens, Milton of Campsie, N.B. 


well as sunshine to perfect them. In the 
matter of nutriment, plants in pots are some¬ 
times neglected, particularly those approach¬ 
ing blooming. Many of the fertilisers adver¬ 
tised may be used with good effect, whilst one 
ought not to overlook entirely the value of old 
soot, which considerably helps to keep in 
vigour the foliage and "maintain the dense 
green colour so desired.— Townsman. 

Plants for window-cases (J . Atkin- 
*on ).—Small hardy shrubs in pots are the most- 
suitable to grow for winter in window-cases. 
These can be succeeded by bulbs, such as 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, etc., all of which should be potted in 
fairly light soil in November. For a summer 
display, one has a much greater choice, for 
example, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Mimuluses, 
Calceolarias, Marguerites, Musk, Ten-week 
Stocks, Petunias, are all suitable, and may be 
purchased for a few pence each in May. Sweet- 
scented flowers ought not to be forgotten for a 
window case, hence Heliotropes, Stocks, and 
Musk being mentioned. Dwarf early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums should also be grown on in 
reserve for blooming in September and October. 
Sedums like S. spectabilo, and hardy Ferns 
like the Hart’s-tongue may be successfully 


when flowering plants are not always so 
plentiful. 

The Hydrangeas have one essential point in 
their favour, that being the persistence with 
which they retain their fresh appearance, in 
spite of the immense heads of blossoms that 
they bring to such perfection under good 
attention. For the amateur and the cottager 
they aro first-rate plants, giving a brilliant 
display without any artificial culture under 
glass. 

Culture. —To arrive at the best state of 
culture different means havo to be adopted 
with at least three varieties, so as to havo them 
presen table as grown by* those who supply them 
in large numbers for the market. These varia¬ 
tions will be noted further on under notes on 
each kind. The Hydrangeas may be con¬ 
sidered as gross feeders, taking manurial stimu¬ 
lants freely, with rich soil in which to grow 
them, save in the case of the variegated kinds. 
Water they will absorb almost liko a semi- 
aquatic, dryness at the root being simply 
ruinous to them. Loam is the staple product 
in which to grow them. Various kinds of this 
will produce the difference in colour that is to 
be seen in H. Hortonsiu. The beautiful blue 
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trusses, is produced where there is more or less 
of iron in tne soil, the presence of this mineral 
having an undoubted influence in this direction. 
When growing in a peaty soil the same results 
have at times followed to a greater or less 
degree. With good loam should also be used 
some leaf-soil, and another ingredient in the 
form of manure - cow-manure, for instance, or 
horse-drOppings being good additions. In the 
absence of animal manures an artificial com¬ 
pound should be used to a moderate extent. 
Instead of having recourse to pots of large size 
it is far better to pot firmly and well, paying all 
necessary attention afterwards to the water 
supply. Road-scrapings will supply tho placo 
of silver sand. As soon as the nower-trusses 
appear, a more liberal treatment is needful to 
develop extra fine heads, a moist atmosphere 
being also helpful towards this end. When 
forced a high temperature is never desirable. 

The three best flowering varieties for pot 
culture are the following : 

H. Hortensia is for general purposes and 
easy culture still one of the best. For small 
plants to flower tho first season, tho shoots of 
this variety should be taken as cuttings 
when the growth for the season has about 
ceased and the hardening of the tissues com¬ 
menced, or, in other words, half ripened wood. 
This will usually be about August. Give ono 
shift before grow’th commences. As soon as 
this variety has passed out of flower the plants 
should be kept dry for a little time, and then 
be cut hard back nearly to the soil, and then 
be re-started, so as to make another growth 
by the autumn. Two or four shoots will thus 
be the result, with another shift onwards in 
the spring to carry the plants through the 
flowering. A course of treatment similar to 
that for Pelargoniums (show and fancy kinds) 
is thus adopted, save the reducing in the 
autumn. 

II. Thomas Hooo, which belongs to the 
Hortensia section of the family, wus first intro¬ 
duced to the United States from Japan, and 
thence to Europe. It is one of the most pro¬ 
fuse blooming of any, its flowers being of the 
purest white and of firm texture. When it is 
in flower it is the most compact of all, con¬ 
siderably dwarfer than any other. In its case 
there is another distinct system of culture pur¬ 
sued with the best results as compared with 
those alluded to in the other instances. In the 
treatment of Hydrangea Thomas Hogg, it has 
been found that the bast results have been 
arrived at by retaining the wood of the past 
season’s growth, this being secured by keeping 
the plants going until the autumn without any 
check. Before being brought into warmth for 
forcing only the weakly wood is thinned out, 
the other shoots being tied around so as to pro¬ 
duce several back growths. Each of these 
lateral shoots will flow'cr almost to a certainty, 
making the plants a dense mass of bloom. 
With this variety the potting should be done 
after the flowering season is over. 

H. pantculata «irandiflora, an entirely 
distinct species from Japan, is now acknow¬ 
ledged as one of the best of all hardy shrubs 
for forcing ; its treatment, however, is quite 
distinct from that given to H. Hortensia. In 
this case the plants should be at least two 
years old before anything is attempted with 
them in pots, but then with care they will do 
service for two seasons. The cuttings should 
be struck in a cold-frame during the latter 
part of the summer. Here they should remain 
until the spring, when they may be trans¬ 
ferred to the open in nursery rows at about the 
same distance apart as would be given to 
Strawberries. Here they should remain for 
two seasons’ growth, being potted up the 
second autumn, by which time good plants 
should have been secured. At the end of the 
first season outside, when the leaves have 
fallen, the plants should be pruned hard down 
to the soil to secure a good base the second 
year. When potted up a semi-pruning should 
be given them, the final being given later on 
as in the case of pot-Roses before forcing is 
commenced. Hard pruning should be the rule, 
for the basal buds will give the best results 
later on, with immense panicles of flower. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Malmaison Carnations.— Could I grow Malmaison 
Carnationa to flower all through winter by striking them 
at different times, or must I get some Tree-Carnations for 


j winter blooming, and rely on Malmaison for spring ? of which vary greatly in colour, though as far 
Please give me five of the best Malmaisona in your valuable JU? s howy qualities are concerned, the type 
paper.— • • • . , is surpassed by none. A very interestin'' 

' L'O" must get some Carnations tor winter ^ 8 ccd |i^ was sbown £ t the recent 

blooming. The Malmaisons will flower in May House exhibition, all of them being 

and June. Good Malmaisons are the type, wel , flowered plants of an effective site. In 
the pink, Princess of Wales, crimson, and Nell these the floW( T rs vftried from a rich crimson 
Gwynne. bee the article on “ Potting Tree- with a U ghter centre to almost white, some of 
Carnations in our issue of July 18, p. 254.] the rosy tints being very pretty. The lighter 
Asparagus Sprengeri. —This is one of kinds suggested a relationship to Crassula 
the easiest forms of Asparagus to grow, form- jasminea, which has for some years now been 
ing large, fleshy roots, and needing good-sized grown by some of our market cultivators: 
pots to grow good specimens. For cutting, it indeed, C. coccinea seems to be somewhat exten- 
may be planted out in large wooden boxes or sively taken in hand by them, for the better 
brick compartments, and succeeds admirably forms have been very conspicuous this season 
as a hanging-basket plant. It is readily in the florists’ shops of London. This Crassula 
increased from seed, and soon makes pretty is not at all difficult to strike from cuttings 
plants that are useful for decoration in quite a dibbled into well-drained pots of soil, consisting 
small state. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, principally of loam, lightened by some leat- 
and silver-sand suits it well, with plenty of mould and sand. If stood in a good light 
water at the roots and a moist, w arm atmos- position in the greenhouse and not overwatered 
phere.—J. G., Gosport . they will soon root.—X. 

Rhodochiton volubile. — This, now Ivy-leaved Geraniums.— These have 
rarely met with, is in bloom at Kew. It seems deservedly become very popular during the 
to anyone who has seen what it can do in past few years, both for conservatory and 
Southern Europe to lie flowering rather flower garden, as the colours are so varied and 
sparsely. It is not an easy plant to establish, so soft and pleasing. For window-boxes or 
even there, but whon once at home grows elevated positions there are very few summer- 
rapidly and produces a spreading mass of a flowering plants that can surpass them. In 
deep wine-red colour, flowers, leaves, and stems window'-boxes, hanging-baskets, or any elevated 
all in a varying degree, and like nothing else positions, one has only to keep them well 
i other than one of the freest dark Bougain- supplied with liquid food at the roots and they 
villeas. will continue to grow and flower as long as the 

Coprosma Baueriana variegata is weather is warm enough to allow outdoor 
ornamental either in a large or small state. flowe r 8 to expand As a carpet for taller 
Small plants in 4 -inch or 6 -inch pots are useful growing bedding plants they are without • 
for house furnishing. Needing many plants nvRl The old varieties Mme. Crousse and 


ie old varieties Mme. Crousse and 
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for the embellishment of the rewms which are Cha ' les Turner a "> “ P°P“ lar . as «™ r - 11 
high and dark, I have to use material that is i “ l? r Kf conservatory plants that they need 
bright in colour, and I find this plant one of 8 P®®' al t 1 ral " ,n ? t0 8h ° w their beauty and one 
the best. Another recommendation, too, is °[ the best plans I have yet found is to pot 
that being grown cold it does not suffer like them into 7onch or 8 inch pots in spring, and 
many things. My plants are grown in a cool t ™ , “ tl,e , s b<»ts straight up ordinary Bower, 
greenhouse, with abundance of air at all times, 8 1 t,cl ‘ 8 - and > et “ me °‘ the shoots go nght to 
and are stood outside in the summer. A sandy theto P without pinching, and stop others at 
loam suits it.-S. var,ous heights, and then let the side shoots 

< grow quite naturally, and droop down in all 
Scarborough Lilies (Vallota). — One directions. Those who have conservatories to 
of the homeliest plants for blooming in a keep gay a q t j 10 year round should make a 
window is to be found in the Scarborough speciality of the Ivy-leaved Geranium, for it is 
Lily (Vallota), and its striking red blossoms one of the best of all climbers for covering the 
are seen in many cottages. Perhaps, as a plant p nj arg an fl rafters, and well established in 
| suited for a dwelling-room all the year through, good soil ifc ia se ldom affected by insects or 
J it is hard to beat, requiring very little atten- other p€8ts> antl pro duces a maximum of 
, tion beyond watering, and this is, doubtless, flowers with a minimum of attention.-J. 0., 
one of the reasons why those who have no Gosport. 

greenhouse have “taken to” this old plant. _ ’ . . . . . . 

1 Moreover, it does not want repotting very Primula sinensis—sowing 
often, being best served when pot-hound. 1 am awaro Chinese Primulas are genendlj 
i There is, of bourse, no drying off, as in the case recommended to be sown from March tiU the 
of some other bulbous roots, and it must he middle of June, and if large plants are needed, 
kept growing on. -Townsman. ° r lf wanted for autumn blooming, seed must 

* 7 _ be sown early. It sometimes happens that tne 

Solly a heterophylla. This, known as early-sown ones get mismanaged, and then 
the Australian Blue Bell Creeper, is a very tkey are use less, and it is far better to throw 
i pretty plant for the greenhouse, where it them away, relying on later sowings. Chinese 
flowers, os a rule, during the month of July. It Primulas, like most soft-wooded things that 
is a slender growing woody climber that will are raised from seed, should receive no check, 
flower freely in a 5-inch pot, or given more j have had good success by sowing during the 
liberal treatment it will mount up to a height fl rst half of July, more so when the seed was 
of 6 feet. The flowers are bell shaped, droop- f reti hly gathered. It is astonishing how mack 
, »ng. supported by rather long, wiry stalks, and more quickly the seed germinates when just 
of a verv pleasing shade of blue, a colour harvested. By sowing when just harvested, 
which, always admired, is but little repre- an d placing in a close, moist pit, such as a 
i sented among greenhouse plants. Cuttings of Cucumber or Melon-frame, the seed comes 
the half-ripened shoots will, if taken in the up j n a f ew d ays> an d if afforded generous 
spring and covered with a bell-glass, soon root, treatment nice plants are had by November, 
and the plants may be grown in various ways. T } iese i at0 .fiown plants are often more vigorous 
They can, in the first place, be tied upright to a t h an those from the earlier sowings. Some 
stake and secondary shoots allowed to grow at tw0 years ago> w h en going through a large 
will, or they may be trained to a trellis of some see d-growing establishment early in Novem 
kind, or for draping the rafter of a small her, I found they were then potting up their 
greenhouse this Sollya is well suited. It thrives i a te- S own plants out of 3 inch and 4 -inch pots 
| in a mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, into 5 _i nc h and G inch ones for seeding. The 
with a liberal sprinkling of sand, and effective p i an ts had up to this been in low pits, and 
drainage is very necessary to its well doing, were being placed in span-roofed houses, where 
Like many other Australian plants it may they would seed in spring. Recently a gentle- 
after flowering be stood out-of-doors till the man j n t ho seed trade, writing to me on 
autumn nights grow cold.—X. Primulas, remarked how fine these were exhi 

Crassula coccinea.—Though it i 9 now bited at one of the Midland Chrysanthemum 
included in the genus Crassula, the above plant shows, these, having been grown from seen, 
is better known in gardens a 9 Kalosanthes ripened the same year. Few things in winter 
coccinea. It is of more shrub-like habit than and spring (from the end of the year) are more 
, most of the Crassulas, and readily forms a neat useful than nice youDg vigorous plants in 
dense-growing specimen that is, when at its from 3-inch to 5-inch pots for the dwelling- 
best, quite a mass of flow r ers. In the typical house or to put into small vases or glasses 
kind the flowers are of a bright crimson tint, on dinner tables, and they last a long time. 

. but there are now several varieties, the flower Dorsf.t. 
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STREPTOCARPUS. 

tills Streptocarpi aro now largely grown, 
and it is not difficult to discover the reason of 
their quick popularity. Few flowers are more 
varied in colour, and sturdy plants will bloom 
over a long season ; whilst they are easily 
raised and thrive in a greenhouse. We shall in 
time expect to find them as largely grown as 


menced again the following April—evidence, 
if any were needed, of tlio freedom and useful¬ 
ness of this charming race. At Kew the 
Streptocarpi are used to brighten the succulent 
house, being planted in peaty soil by the 
margin of the beds, and in such a position 
they succeed well, although one might suppose 
the growth might get much drawn. From a 
packet of the best seed one gets flowers ranging 


they will rival those of the Gloxinia for size. 
If so, tho Streptocarpi will become still moro 
valuable. A fairly warm greenhouse suits them 
best and the soil should be moderately rich. It 
is important to know that if they are planted 
out in a greenhouse or conservatory border, 
they may be lifted when in bloom without 
suffering in the least from the ordeal. T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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A seedling’ Streptocarpus. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


Pelargoniums, and they are peculiarly suitable 
for those who have no expensive houses, as the 
seed is easily raised. To show the vigour and 
freedom of the Streptocarpus, we may mention 
that seed sown in December and January will 
produce plants that will bloom at this season. 
This is about six months from the time of 
sowing, and this is not all, as plants from seed 
sown in January of last year bloomed freely 
in July, continuing untjt-’Qctober, and|Com 
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from deepest crimson through lovely lavender 
shades, and those who grow the plants once will 
do so in quantity in the future. When a good 
strain is obtained, it is not difficult to save one's 
own seed, and if the flowers are hybridised, 
several new shades may be anticipated. We 
notice, too, that not only is the range of colours 
| extending, but the individual flowers are getting 
larger. Some are remarkably bold, broad, ana 
telling, suggesting that in the course of years 


TUFTEI) PANSIES. 

I iiavr some fine Pansies, 
Tufted and otherwise. What 
should I do to ensure their 
being equally good next 
year ? I have no frame, but 
warm border and good soil. 
—Work hoi'8K N\rsk. 

[An early spring dis¬ 
play is desired by most 
growers, and as the 
Tufted Pansy is one of 
the most consistent of 
our hardy plants, it is 
easy to understand the 
reason for its continued 
popularity. Too often 
the propagation of 
plants intended for au¬ 
tumn planting is taken 
in hand much too late, 
and, in consequence, 
the results are not al¬ 
ways what they might 
be. Many of the old 
plants which were 
placed in their flower¬ 
ing quarters during 
last autumn are now 
giving evidence of tho 
long-continued strain 
on their energies; the 
growths in many in¬ 
stances are becoming 
somewhat old and 
attenuated, and the 
blossoms, too, are less 
interesting than they 
were. Plants of this 
kind should, therefore, 
be taken in hand. The 
first thing to do is to 
cut back the old 
growths to within an 
inch or two of the 
crown of the plant, 
leaving the joung 
shoots, and those, too, 
of fairly recent devel¬ 
opment, as they will 
provide the first batch 
of cuttings. When the 
whole of the old shoots 
have been removed it 
is a good plan to care¬ 
fully loosen the soil 
round about the plants, 
and then give each one 
a thorough watering. 
A copious supply is 
necessary when the 
weather is warm and 
the soil dry, and if this 
can be followed a few 
hours later by a water¬ 
ing of weak liquid- 
manure, it is a distinct 
advantage. A mulch¬ 
ing should then follow. 
No better mulching 
material can be had 
than well-rotted man¬ 
ure (passed through a 
coarse sieve), loam ar.d 
leaf • mould in equal 
quantities, with plenty 
of coarse silver-sand or 
road-grit. If the in¬ 
gredients mentioned above are not obtain¬ 
able, a compost as nearly as possiblo similar 
in its character should be prepared in its 
stead. This material should be placed around 
the plants, and a quantity should also be 
worked into the crown of the plant with the 
hands. By these means an impetus is given to 
root action, and os a result new growths very 
quickly develop. growths may 
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being brought about through working the soil 
into the crown of the plants, as previously 
advised. (Jubting-beds should be made up in 
the open. Except in very exposod situations 
the Tufted Pansy succeeds far better in cutting- 
beds in the open than in any other position, 
and failures are few and far between. A cool 
position should be selected for summer propa¬ 
gation, and the shade of a friendly hedge or 
tree during the warmer hours of the day is a 
distinct advantage. The soil of the cutting- 
bed should be light and porous, and the 
cutting bed itself should be raised a few inchos 
above the ordinary garden level. The surface- 
soil, to the depth of 3 inches or rather more, 
should be passed through a sieve with a \ inch 
mesh. The soil should be slightly firmed on 
the surface, and then the cutting bed should 
l»e given a thorough watering. The watering 
should be done a few hours before it is pro¬ 
posed to insert the cuttings. 

Cuttings should be about 3 inches long, and 
all should be of rocent growth. Coarse, elon¬ 
gated, and hollow stemmed growths arc useless. 
The small shoots of recont growth should be 
detached with caro, and the lower loaves 
trimmed oil. The cutting should be cut through 
immediately below a joint. Insert the cuttings 
about 2 inches or 3 inches apart, allowing 
3 inches between each row. A blunt ondod 
dibber should bo used to make the holes, which 
should be just deep enough to embed the cut¬ 
tings to their second joint. Press the soil 
rather firmly at the base of each cutting, other¬ 
wise it may “ hang,” and wither and fail in 
consequence. Before commencing to insert 
any one variety, place a label, with the name 
of the variety legibly written thereon, at the 
head of the row. This often saves endless 
trouble and disappointment in the succeeding 
flowering season. When the cuttings are 
inserted sprinkle them overhead. Porpetuato 
only those that possess a good tufted habit of 
growth, are free-flowering, and also posses-* a 
robust constitution.—I). B. Crane.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilllum elegans Peter Barr.— We send you 
herewith sample bloom of quite a new variety of Lilfutu 
elegans called “ Deter Barr." It is now flowering freely at 
our nurseries, and grows 1 foot hi^h. It in quite as hardy 
and robust a* anv of the other varieties of Lilium elegans. 
— Bakr and Sons. 

[ \ very beautiful variety of I. lium elegans or Tlmnberg- 
ianuni, flowers over (i inches across. Tne flower h of a 
yellowish-orange shade. ] 

Mignonette dying off .—I enclose a few sprigs of 
Mignonette to ask if you can tell me what is the mat¬ 
ter, and what to do as a preventive? Some of my 
Mignonette plants turn a copper-yellow, and on pulling 
up the stems which wither in this way I find the outer 
covering of the root near the surface of the ground 
seems quite eaten through, but I cannot discover the 
enemy.—M. B. M. M. 

I The trouble is evidently brought about by having the 
Mignonette too thick—a mistake many people make when 
growing annuals. Mignonette ought to be at least 
9 inches from plant to plant, with 1 foot between the lines j 
Dahlias failing.— Would you kindly tell me what is 
Injuring my Dahlias? For the last two seasons they 
have been destroyed hv this same blight, which appears 
when the flower-buds are about to form. I find no 
insects on them to account for it. This year I tried 
putting the Dahlias in a different part of the garden, 
hut they are none the less attacked, and some Shirley 
Poppies, planted where the Dahlias were last year, are 
also affected. If you could tell me of any remedy 1 
shall be very grateful— Portaler. 

[Have you been applying any artificial 
manure to the plants, in which case a too 
strong dose would cause the trouble? Again, 
have you been syringing with any insecticide ? 
It is, to say the least, very difficult to advise, 
seeing you give us so little information. See 
also reply to “B.,” re “Dahlias eaten,” p. 
283. ] 

Growing Carnations.— I tm anxious to grow 
Carnations, and shall be glad to hear if yon think it is 
possible to do so ? The bed is 10 feet by feet, and in a 
sunny situation, slightly sheltered in the morning only. 
The soil is a heavy clay, which bakes quickly on top, 
but can be kept friable by constant hoeing. I shall he 
much obliged for any hints, also to hear how many 
Carnations could be grown in a bed of that size, when 
they should be plantcl, and the best varieties? I live 
in Wiltshire.— Skauko Wax. 

[We 9 ee no reason why you mav not grow 
Carnations in the bed referred to. it is late for 
planting now, as the plants are already in 
bloom. We think you had best wait until 
September and October, and then put out 
fre 9 hlj T -rooted layers Meanwhile, you could 
prepare the bed by deep digging, and manu¬ 
ring with light Mushroom bed manure. If 
you have command of wood-ashes from rubbish 
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fires, old mortar, or road grit, work these in 
freoly from the surface; this will prevent the 
cracking of soil to some extent, and a surface 
mulching of either spout Hops, Cocoa nut- 
fibre, or very short, chaffy manure aftor the 
Carnations were planted would also assist. 
The bed would take six dozen plants quite 
well, and eight dozen if you massed the kinds 
together. As the bed is only slightly sheltered, 
you should avoid the most delicate pink varie¬ 
ties, apart from which you may plant any 
sorts. The soil is bettor suited to crimsons, 
scarlots, etc., and we would name Uriah Pike, 
Eetton Rose, Lady Audrey Campbell, Pride of 
the Garden, H. J. Cutbush, lion. Harry 
Escombe, Lady Tweed mouth, The Gift, Hon. 
Adele Hamilton, and Mrs. R. W. Mather as 
good and suitable sorts, and very distinct ] 

Sweet Peas tying out the growths 
in their early history.—This question of 
tying out the growths early in the growing 
season may, to some readers, appear to be 
unnecessary, but such an idea is quite 
orroneous. Sweet Peas are now so woll grown 
that it is nothing less than remarkable what 
five or six seeds aro made to accomplish in the 
course of a season’s growth. The planting of 
seedlings raised in pots in clumps, about a yard 
apart, and in specially-prepared soil, or in 
trench&s which have been heavily manurod, has 
given a continuous crop of supeiior blossoms 
from mid-June till September or October. 
Those same plants have grown from G feet to 
9 feet high in the course of the season, according 
to the treatment they have receive 1. To 
achieve this it has been necessary, in some 
instances, to assist the stronger and more 
unruly growths in the earlier part of their 
rowing period. Plant9, when grown strongly, 
evelop growths of wonderful strength and 
vigour, and if a few of these vigorous shoots 
can be tied out slightly, the foundation of a 
good, branching clump is to a large degree 
ensured. From my experience in the cultiva- 
lion of Sweet Peas, I am convinced that the 
life of a clump of Sweet Peas is prolonged if the 
growths can be kept developing a branching 
character. Some growers, judging from what 
has appeared in certain periodicals, seem to 
think that compactness and neatness of growth 
are the great desiderata with these plants, but 
with this view I am entirely at variance. One 
values the Swcot Peas for their freo and con¬ 
tinuous flowering, and what prettier sight in 
the garden during the summer months than a 
quantity of those plants, with their free and 
branching growths, or in rows with the heads 
of the stakes loosely disposed at their apex ? 
Grown in this manner the Sweet Peas are seen 
at their best, and no one who has tried this freer 
method of culture would care to go back to the 
close-fittiug and compact system of staking 
which some growers advocate. To secure fine, 
branching plants then, see that a few of the 
stronger shoots are tied out in the early 
summer, and also assisted as occasion demands 
subsequently.—1). B. Crane. 

Calceolarias and Lobelia cardinalis. 

—To be a success those must bo established in 
their summer quarters before very hot weather 
sets in, and the sooner it is done, when once 
the month of May is with us, the better. Those 
who ventured to put the plants out before the 
frost in mid-April have, it is to be feared, 
courted disaster with the Calceolaria, unless 
temporary protection was afforded. In light 
9andy soils it i9 most difficult to keep the plants 
growing if not planted out before the general 
summer bedding is put out should the w’eather 
set in very dry, but to counteract thi9 evil it is 
a good plan to place well-rotted manure—cow- 
dung is the best -below each plant. This 
tends to keep the roots of the Calceolaria cool 
and acts as a sustaining power in the event of 
tropical weather setting in. Where the soil is 
more retentive such precautions are not neces¬ 
sary. As regards Lobelia cardinalis Queen 
Victoria, my experience i9 the plant is more of 
a success in a fairly heavy soil, though some 
writers aver a light warm soil is necessary for 
its well being. To get up a stock, soed should 
be sown now, then the plants get a good size 
before winter is upon us, and it is safest to 
winter them in frames plunged in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, where no water will be reauired 
from the end of October up to early March. 
Sow in well-drained pots or pans of light 


soil, watered a few hours previously, and as 
the seed is very small, merely dusting a little 
fine sand will be found sufficient covering for 
it, placing in a cold-frame with a piece of 
slate over the surface, when in about three 
weeks the seedlings should be through, prick¬ 
ing out when fit into boxes 3 inches apart, and 
standing under a north wall until established. 
-J. M. B. 

Geum chiloense flore - pleno. — It 

is very difficult to understand why this beauti¬ 
ful herbaceous perennial is not more often met 
with in gardens. There is nothing brighter 
and more effective from May onwards than the 
Geums, and the variety under notice is un¬ 
doubtedly ono of the best. The plants were 
sent to me some years ago under the name of 
G. coceineum ti -pi., but on good authority I 
understood the correct name to be that given 
at the head of this note. The single form ia 
growing alongside the double one, and for 
effect, as well as for its lasting properties, the 
double form, with me, has much more favour. 
The flowers are large and double and of a 
dazzling scarlet colour, and when at their best 
the plants attain a height of 2 feet. One batch 
of plants was lifted and divided late last 
autumn, and another lot so late as March or 
April last, and now, at the end of May, they are 
quite a picture.—W. V. T. 

Sweet Peas unsatisfactory. Not 
withstanding the weather experienced for some 
time past, my Sweet Poas until the third week 
in June grew splendidly, and gave promise of 
making quite a phenomenal display. With the 
more agreeable weather which ruled subsequent 
to the period just referred to, one’s .hopes re¬ 
garding the future were of the brightest de 
scription. Ono night, however, we experienced 
a fiost, and this coining so soon after the cold 
and wet weather, and together with the bright 
and sunny days, left a very unpleasant im¬ 
pression behind. The growths of many of the 
planks soon began to assume a yellowish hue, 
and equally quickly green -fly was in evidence. 
All this after months of careful culture was 
very disheartening. The evil had to be reme¬ 
died. For this reason, therefore, the plants cn 
alternate evenings during the continuance of 
warm weather were given a thorough syring¬ 
ing, and no part of tho plants was left un¬ 
touched. Very little improvement was seen 
for a day or two, but after this interval a more 
healthy appearance was noticeable, and now 
lateral growths are breaking away freely and 
blooms are also developing thick and fast. 
These facts prove tho recuperative powers of 
the Sweet Peas, and all that now appears need¬ 
ful is to supply clear water freely, with an 
occasional dose of weak liquid manure. The 
Sweet Peas quickly resent the too free use of 
liquid-manure in hot weather, and if they are 
to be maintained iu good health constant care 
will be necessary that the liquid manure is not 
too generously applied. I give each clump of 
the Sweet Peas gallon of clear water first, 
allowing, if possible, an hour or two to elapse, 
during which time the roots absorb the mois 
ture. This is then followed w’ith \ gallon of 
manure w'ater, by which time there is little 
risk of damaging the large and fleshy roots 
with the liquid. I prefer to do the watering 
in the evening.—W. V. T. 

Flowering Stocks —I saw in theWitley 
district of Surrey the other day evidence of tie 
capacity of cottagers to grow most beautiful 
Stocks in their gardens. In one case a police¬ 
man had, as he has every summer, a batch of 
pvraraidal varieties in six colours planted out 
about VI inches apart and mixed. Besides the 
beauty furnished, tho odour emitted w'as most 
delicious. It was a small group that might 
have been most welcome in the finest garden iu 
the kingdom. In another cottage garden at 
Milford w’as a breadth of noblo giant Ten-week 
Stocks, planks 15 inches in height and 12 inches 
broad, very noble and beautiful. These hafi 
boen planted some 15 inches apart, leaving 
ample room for Asters to succeed. Not far on 
I came across a bed of the true old giant scarlet 
Brompton Stock, flow’ering late, it is true, 
but that was due to rather late sowing last year. 
Some fifty per cent, had grand double flowers. 
These were real Bromptons, and not those sham 
Stocks with bushy, branching heads so coin 
monly sold now. It w’as indeed a pleasure to 
see these grand Stocks once more —A. D. 
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THE ROCKET (HES PERIS 
MATRON ALIS). 

This popular old garden plant is among the 
most desirable of hardy flowers. It bears 
showy, varied, and fragrant flower-spikes. The 
original single-flowered kind grows from 1 foot 
to 3 feet high, and has pinkish flowers, but 
the double kinds are much more valued. 
There are two distinct forms of the double 
white as well as of the doublo purple Rocket 
in cultivation. The former is a tall-growing 
white, which turns to a pale flesh colour with 
age; the other is the old white variet 3 T , of 


remaining stems are all the finer when some 
of the others have been removed. Tho cuttings 
do best when shaded from the sun for about 
three weeks with a few Laurel branches 
rather than when covered with a pot or box, 
Rockets like a rich, rather moist soil, and are 
the better for repeated applications of liquid- 
manure. Double Rockets really belong to a 
most important set of garden plants, requiring 
annual and biennial attention, and therefore 
cannot well be used in groups of true peren¬ 
nials. It is always worth while having a bed 
of them in the reserve garden in case the 
plants should he lost or neglected in the 


The- DonMe White Rocket (Hesperis matronal is 11.-pi.). From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, 


dwarfer growth, and with smaller and more 
compact flowers. It can sometimes bo met 
with in the north, but it is little known in the 
nouth, where it does not flourish so well as does 
tho common variety. There is tho old purplo 
doublo Rocket and a free-grow ing dwarf form, 
which has also larger and darker flowers. 

Cri.TFRE.—Rockets require care in cultiva¬ 
ting, and will soon be lost if loft to themselves. 
They should bo divided every second year at 
least and transplanted. They seem to get 
tired of the soil and to require change more 
than most perennials. They strike very freely 
in the open ground if the voung shoots bo 
made into cuttings when they are about 
3 inches long, and the spikes of bloom on the 


borders. In the place we have seen them best 
grown there was a yearly transfer of plants 
from the reserve garden to the mixed border, 
where the groups looked very well. The single 
Rocket is easily naturalised, and is a showy 
plant in woods or shrubberies. 

H. tristis (the Night-scented Rocket) is a 
quaint plant with dull-coloured flowers, sweet 
scented at night. It is rather tender, and 
requires a light warm soil and a sheltered 
position. 

Dahlias eaten (/?.).— Juicing from the flowers sent, I 
earwigs are responsible for the mischief. Put a small 
flower pot, with a little hay in the bottom, on a stake, I 
and the pests will crawl Into this at night. In the early 
morning they can be easily captured. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS PURCHASED LATE 
IN THE SEASON. 

(Reply to “ Weekly Reader.”) 

You must not expect much success with plants 
purchased so late as June 20th last. This is a 
very late date to acquire plants for making a 
display with the same season. The names you 
give include several standard sorts, and with 
those you may ultimately got a display of a 
pleasing character. V ou say you want to grow 
as large^blooms as possible, but not of exhibi¬ 
tion size. On this point you 
may rest assured that it is 
utterly impossible to produce 
exhibition or even very large 
blooms from planks taken in 
hand so late in the growing 
season. \ r ou also desire the 
collection to provide a contin¬ 
uous display of blossoms from 
Novomber to January, aud in 
this, with care, you may suc¬ 
ceed. Y'ou did quite right to 
pinch the plants during the first 
week in July, and this manipu¬ 
lation of the shoots should 
ensure for you a bushier lot of 
plants than would have been 
the case had the plants been 
given a natural system of cul¬ 
ture. For the late displays you 
should again pinch }’our plants 
during the last week in July, 
but not lator under any cir¬ 
cumstances. The varieties in 
your selection which should re¬ 
ceive this late July pinching 
are : Lady Hanham, Le Grand 
Dragon, Queen of the Exe, 
Samuel C. Probin, Viviand 
Morel, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
G. .T. Warren, and Mme. Car¬ 
not. By stopping so late in the 
season you should have a pretty 
display in mid-winter, ana that, 
after all, appears to be your 
chief aim. You ask whether 
first or second crown buds of 
the different sorts should be re¬ 
tained? We should strongly 
advise you to ignore these two 
kinds of buds altogether, and 
give your attention to those of 
a terminal kind. The plants 
will not have made sufficient 
roots, and their growth also will 
be stunted if crown buds of 
either kind are retained. 
Therefore, grow each plant on 
to the terminal buds, and give 
them good culture. By these 
means, when the buds develop 
at the termination of the plant’s 
growth, their condition should 
be satisfactory, and the largest 
and best-shaped bud from 
among the cluster at the end of 
each shoot should alone be re¬ 
tained. If you would rather 
your plants made a freer dis¬ 
play, retain about three buds 
on each shoot instead of one, as 
previously advised. In this 
case, too, you should pinch out 
the largest bud, retaining three 
nice plump buds of even size 
equi distant from one another. 
Such growths when in blossom 
look exceedingly pretty. Six- 
inch pots would be hardly large enough for 
the final potting; those 7 inches in diameter 
should be used for the loss robust sorts, 
and those planks noted for their vigorous 
root action should be finally potted into 
24’s (8 inches in diameter). As you have no 
greenhouse, you are very seriously handi¬ 
capped during the flowering season. Give the 
planks a good open and sunny position for 
the next two to three months, and encourage 
a hard and sturdy kind of growth. Place the 
plants under cover in October, utilising the 
windows you refer to with a south-western 
aspect, which is a very good ixvsition for 
them. 

Those intended for mid-winter flowering 
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flowers, which, with their light red bracts, are 
very ornamental before they open, resembling 
at a distance the bursting buds of Roses. It 
requires no protection, and may be raised from 
seeds, which ripen in abundance, and also by 
cuttings, whicn, however, do nob strike so 
freely as those of some of the other species.’ 
It attains a height of about 6 feet, and is a 
native of south-western Europe. 


in such profusion until it gets a few years old. 
Pinching back the shoots somewhat, however, 
and a not over-rich soil will promote early 
fertility, and when it does bear fruit freely 
there is no winter-berried plant which is so 

rr . • _ .-i. ;__1_‘ U*. - 


should be kept outdoors till as late in October 
as possible, but, at all times, protection from 
frost must be provided. E. G. 


Chrysanthemums In 6-lnch pots.— About a 
month aince I bought at a sale three dozen Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. They are in 6-inch pots and growing very tall 
(some over 3 feet high). I do not know what to do 
with them. Should 1 put them into the garden, or into 
larger pots? Also, should I mix any manure with the 
water to bring the blooms out? I read in your paper 
about stopping them, but I am afraid of doing any thing to 
them without asking \our advice.— Kknmara. 

[It is rather diflicult for us to give you a 
really satisfactory reply to your query, as you 
have not given the names of the varieties. 
However, we will advise you as best we can 
under the circumstances. As your plants are 
now growing in fl inch pots, we will assume 
that they are now well rooted. Do nob plant 
them in the garden, but transfer them to other 
pots (flowering pots), measuring 9 inches in 
diameter and known to gardeners as lfl’s. 
A compost for this final potting should com¬ 
prise the following ingredients : Loam, three 
parts; leaf-mould, one part; well-rottedhorse 
manure, half a part; and coarse silver-sand 
sufficient to make the soil porous. Mix the 
heap thoroughly before using ; crock the pots 
carefully, covering the crocks with some of the 
coarse portions of the compost. Pot very 
firmly, ramming the soil dow'n between the ball 
of soil of the repotted plant and the pot itself. 
Finish off neatly. Do not water the plants for 
about twenty-four hours, at the expiration of 
which period give the soil a thorough soaking. 
Subsequent waterings should only be applied 
when the soil—not the surface soil only—is 
almost dry. When water is given always 
apply it copiously. Manure-water will nob be 


ROCK ROSES. 

The Gum Cistuses, or Rock Rases, are amongst 
the most beautiful of flowering shrubs. Most 
of the species have been at one time or another 
in cultivation in this country, and with but 
little trouble they could be easily kept, in spite 
of the recurring severe winters which kill 
unprotected plants of so many of the kinds. 
They strike readily from cuttings, and a pot of 
cuttings of each kind wintered in a frame 
would take up little room and insure the 
species from being lost, in case a very unfavour¬ 
able winter destroyed the parent plants. The 


Bamboos flowering.— Some plants of Arnndioaria 
Sioioni, purchased in 1001, are coming into flower. Am l 
want them to grow, not to need, should I cut off the 
flowers, and will this throw them into growth, or must 
they bloom and die down ?—J. H. W. Thomas, Belmont, 
Carlow. 

[Cut the flowers off in any case.— Ed.] 

Araucaria imbricata. — Some three 
years ago one of your correspondents asked & 
question as to the treatment of this tree, so 
hideous in ill health and so stately and interest¬ 
ing when it flourishes. Being so happy as to 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SLOPING BANKS. 

Fob sloping banks where Grass will not grow 
or perhaps would not be desirable, evergreen 
shrubs do. The Ivy makes an 
covering, thrivini 


excellent 

^ any aspect, and growing 

on places where tfie soil is too thin or too poor 
to sustain a good Grass turf, or even on bare 
rock. It should be planted thickly at first, and 
trained over the surface to be covered for the 
first season. Afterwards it will take care of 
itself; but it should be cut close to the ground 
every spring w ith a pair of shears in order to 
keep it to an even surface. Nothing makes a 


The laurel-leaved Rock Hose (Cistus laurifolius). 


wintered stock planted out in spring would hav 
soon attain a considerable size, and flower sell 
freely the same year. In spite of the fugacious dea 
character of the flowers (they do nob last more I h 
than one day), their bright colours and the bou 
profusion in which a succession is kept up for vig( 
some considerable time render the Cistuses opii 
amongst the most welcome and beautiful of kill 
garden shrubs during the early summer nea 
months. They all prefer a dry, sandy medium, put 
and although they grow freely in almost any rou 

G arden soil they are much more likely to suffer dea 
uring the winter in rich, moist ground than son 
in that which is very dry and poor. Thi 

The species C. laurifolius (which w r e figure the 
to-day) is probably the hardiest species in cul- its 
tivation. In some southern shrubberies large of 


purpose in view is Cotoneaster raicrophylla,' 
whose pretty and numerous white flowers, 
dark-green, shining foliage, and in autumn 
and winter its never-failing crop of red berries, 
render it a general favourite for walls, while it 
does as well or better trained on the ground. 
It should be pegged down close to the soil, and 
where it has covered the allotted space, the 
more it is cut in reason with the shears the 
denser it will grow. The young growths will 
require to be cut back once or twice during the 
summer, taking care not to damage the berries, 
which will then be coming to maturity. Clip- 


tivation, w 

plants which have not suffered much from the 
severe winters, exist. The flowers are white, 
with a small yellow blotch at the base of each 
petal. Loudon, speaking of this, says: “A 
very robust species, with large green Laurel¬ 
like leaves. It produces an abundance of 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Except where in good gardens plants of Vege¬ 
table Marrows were raised early and got out in 
good time under handlights or frames, very 
generally they are small and late, with very 
little prospect of their being productive until 
the end of August or later. It is doubtful 
whether plants raised under glass, kept hang¬ 
ing about in pots till root-bound and weakened, 
because the weather is too cold to allow of 
their being planted out in the open, are not 
later on the wholo and do far less well than are 
plants raised in the open on prepared mounds. 
Anyone who will, about the middle of May, 
throw out, 4 feet apart, a few holes, some 
20 inches across and 12 inches deep, will put 
into these several spits of half-decayed warm 
manure, and on the surface 3 inches of soil in 
heaped or mound fashion, then will sow five 
seeds on each mound, placing a box, large 
flower pot, or a sack-covered basket over each 
bill until the plants are up, then thinning 
down the number in each case to threo plants, 
and still adding the covers at night till the 
weather is warm, will as a rule in such case 
find those plants greatly excel any raised under 
glass, not only in general strength and robust¬ 
ness, but in early cropping. 

There is to be a big trial of Marrows at the 
Royal Horticultural (hardens, Chiswick, this 
year, all the diverse plants being raised from 
seed under glass, then got into pots. These a 
few- weeks since presented a most pitiable 
aspect, having suffered first from the cold, 
continuous rains of June, and later from the 
intense heat. That is just the condition of so 
many plants, especially on allotments and in 
cottage gardens. Whore there is an exception 
it is entirely duo to the grower having given 
the plants proper protection whon first planted 
out. I strongly advise all cottage or amateur 
gardeners another year to try the plan I have 
advised of sowing in the open and on mounds. 
The warm manure helps to stimulate germina¬ 
tion and quick rooting. On the other hand, 
glass-raised plants in jots always seem long in 
getting hold of the soil w hen planted out in the 
spring. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Outdoor Tomatoes. —Tho present spell 
of warmer weather has greatly improved the 
outdoor Tomato plants. The month of Juno 
was very unfavourable: but now, if we get a 
continuance of hot sunshine, we may even yet 
get a fair crop. The whole thing hinges on 
keeping all side shoots cut out as soon as they 
make their appearance, for unless the vigour of 
the plant is concentrated on the production of 
fruit on tho main stem, no amount of fine 
weather w ill make a good crop. As soon as a 
sufficient number of fruit has set for a crop 
stop the leading shoot as well. — J. G , (los - 
jfort. 

Winter vegetables.- 1 shall he much obliged if 
you can tell me what vegetables can be grown for eating 
through the winter and spring when vegetables are eo 
difficult to yetI particularly like salads. What is the 
best kind of lettuce and Endive, eta, to tfrow for the win- 
ter? And shou’d they be grown in heat or not? Can 
Carrots be forced? I have heated frames attached to the 
green house, and also cold frames. The garden is exposed. 
I take in Gakuk.ni.no every week and am very interested in 
it.—Mss. E. G. Tiiok.n. 

[There are many vegetables that may still 
ho sown as w'ell as planted for consuming 
during wdnter and spring, and among the 
former are lettuces, Cos and Cabbage varie¬ 
ties. Superb White and All tho Year Round 
may still besow’n, while for later sowing during 
the first half of August include Hicks’ Hardy 
White Cos, Sutton's Giant, and Hardy Ham¬ 
mersmith, Cabbage varieties. Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress may bo sown in the open 
for the next month or five weeks. Turnijjs 
Red Globe and Chirk Castle may be sown for 
another three or four weeks, and the same may 
be said of Spinach. Tho two latter require to 
be thinned out to about fi inches apart. Endive 
should be sow n at once, and the thinnings, as 
well as those of tho Lettuce, planted out 
10 inches or 12 inches asunder w hen fit. Sow 
Ellam's Early and Sutton’s Main Crop Cab¬ 
bage during the next ten days, and plant out 
in September or early jft "^October. These 
should be fit from Aprft on^faVs. iOapM^s 


need no forcing at this time of year. Sow at 
once in drills 15 inches apart on a warm bor¬ 
der, though better results would have been 
attained had they been in the ground a fort¬ 
night earlier. Early Gem and Scarlet Model 
are both suitable. This vegetable is easily 
brought on under hot-bed treatment in spring 
if sown early in February. It is much too late 
to sow Broccoli, Borecole, or Leeks, but the 
trio may still be planted ; also Coleworts and 
Savoy Cabbage, which can be purchased from 
many market men, some of whom advertise in 
these columns weekly. They should be planted 
forthwith, or the produce will be small. It is 
full late for Brussels Sprouts, though they may 
form serviceable buttons for the spring. All 
these things that are transplanted must be 
well attended to with water should it be dry 
at the time of planting.] 

Pea GradllS. —This has taken first j>lace 
as the best of all early Peas, for up to the time 
of its introduction early Peas were somewhat 
small, not only in the size of the pod, but in 
tho size of the Peas as well. In Gradus we 
have splendid large j>ods filled with Peas of 
the late Marrow kinds, and when cooked of 
that lovely flavour and dark green colour that 
have for many years been only obtainable in 
the old Ne Plus Ultra. The j>resent season 
was very unfavourable for early I’eas, for after 
they had made a good start they wero cut 
down by the severe frosts at the end of April, 
and looked like dying altogether. In May 
they started into fresh growth, and in June 
jjroduced the finest rows 1 have ever had. Any¬ 
one who has not yet tried Gradus has a good 
thing in store for next season. It is of medium 
height, and carries its large jxxls in jmirs from 
near the soil to the top of tho haulm. It is 
specially valuable for sowdng in February and 
March. The plan I adojjted with this kind 
was to sow two rows about H feet ajmrt, and 
put stakes only on the outer sides of each row, 
and let the two rows grow into one. Grown 
thus the haulm had plenty of space to develop, 
and did not get crowded, and where Pea-sticks 
are scarce this jjlan may be adopted with 
advantage.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

Tomatoes in a cool house (F. a.).— 
Tomatoes may be well grown in an unheated 
house in summer, but it is a very great advan¬ 
tage to have a warm-house or pit to raise the 
plants in, otherwise they will be so late in 
starting, and, consequently, will be late in 
ripening. We have gathered ripe fruit from a 
house that has had no artificial heat since the 
plants were put out, but they were strong when 
planted and had blossoms ready to expand. A 
thick mulch of old manure is very useful as 
soon as the fruit begins to set and swell. The 
roots work into it, and it helps to retain the 
moisture in the land. During- dull weather, 
such as we are having now, it will be better not 
to give much wator and to oj)en the ventilators 
just a little early in tho morning. Free venti¬ 
lation and careful watering are the chief jjoints 
to keep steadily in mind to insure success. Of 
course, the plants must be kept thin, either by 
training to a single stem or, if moro stems are 
trained on, the side shoots must all be removed 
when quite small, and when the fruits are full- 
grown and begin to colour cut away the bottom 
leaves to lot the air and sunshine rip>en and 
colour thorn up. For cool-houses Conference, 
Perfection, and Hackwood Park cannot be 
beaten, and the Old Red is a well-known 
heavy cropper, but most bujers prefer the 
smooth fruits. 

Early Turnips.— In your issue for 
June 13th, “ W. S.” gives some good advice 
regarding these. This year I have grown a 
big lot to come into use early. My experience 
differs from that of “ W. S.seeing I nave not 
had a dozen bolt to seed. I have never had so 
few bolt as this year. This, I attribute to 
sowing about a week later than usual. My 
crop was sown at the end of the first week in 
April on an outside Vine border, and from this 
sowing I pulled 25 bunches on Juno 11th, or in 
about two months from sowing. I obtained 
my seed from two different sources and sowed 
it the samo day. From one the crop was from 
a week to ten days earlier than the other, 
although the same kind, Early Purple-topped 
Milan. It is worthy of note that the one that 
was ready for use first had not half the 
green the other had, being a better selected 


strain, every bulb being alike. This show's 
that it pays to have the very best selected seed, 
regardless of cost. The best early Turnips I 
ever grew were Early White Milan from seed I 
obtained from America, and although grown 
beside two lots of Purple-topped Milan the 
white was infinitely the Best. Like “ W. S.” 
I have found road-dust one of the very best 
things to ward off fly.— Dorset. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— As soon as the Pelargo¬ 
niums are ripened by exjjosure cut down. 
Select the healthiest and best of the cuttings, 
and insert them thinly in jjots of sandy soil 
made firm. They will root anywhere now if 
kept reasonably moist. The best place is a 
coal-ash bed in a frame not kept too close. 
Under such conditious the growth is hardy and 
sturdy, and they have plenty of time. Those 
who want Fuchsias to flower early usually 
strike cuttings now if young shoots can be had. 
The usual course is to cut a few plants back, 
and the young shoots which break away almost 
immediately make excellent cuttings that will 
root with certainty. Many market growers 
strike an extra stock in boxes or otherwise in 
spring. Pinch out the leaders when rooted, 
jjot off, and stand on a coal-ash bed outside. If 
they get starved a bit towards the end of the 
season it will harden and ripen the wood. 
These plants cut back early in the season will 
make nice bushy stuff’ in 5 inch pets by the end 
of Ajjril and early in May, or if shifted on till 
June or later, will make nice little specimens 
for the conservatory. One of the most useful 
Fuchsias for window boxes and other decorative 
work is Arabella Improved. A good red is the 
dwarf, bushy kind named Scarcity. Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, and other things planted out 
should be pinched to mako them bushy. 
Retarded bulbs of Lilium longiflorum soon 
burst into flower without much forcing, and 
are alw-ays appreciated, so that one never need 
be without trumpet Lilies. Tho lancifolium 
section is very beautiful, but not equal to the 
long-flowered trumpets. Roman Hyacinths 
are now coming in, and though they are not 
much cheaper we hope they will be stronger, 
better ripened, and free from disease. The 
Pearl Tuberose is flowering freely now without 
much forcing, and a couple of dozen or so in a 
group, mixed with Ferns, form an interesting 
feature, and may be classed among the things 
which come and go in regular sequence. It is 
this kind of cbaDge that makes a conservatory 
interesting. Scarcely anyone cares to go into 
a house to see the same plants always in the 
samo position. This is why at times more 
variety is required in our present houses, and 
whers it would be desirable to re-introduce 
some of the old jdants that were grown fifty 
years ago. To mention one j>lant, what a 
lovely family tho Correas are. They w-ant 
doing, and the man whose only experience was 
in growing Geraniums might fail. 

Stove. —If the stove requires painting, 
either inside or out, this w r ill be a good time, 
whon the plants can bo moved elsewhere, to 
et it done. Now that real summer weather 
as come, the ventilation of all plant-houses 
should be very free ; even night air will be an 
advantage, for the hardy, sturdily - grown 
plant will give a better return in flow’ers and 
foliage during the winter than when grown 
soft in a close, stuffy house. The only essen¬ 
tial things to the plant grower just now and for 
a month or so are fresh air, pure water, and at 
times a very thin shade, the latter to be used 
as little as possible. This is the ripening 
period, and some jjlants will he more comfort¬ 
able in a shady, sheltered place outside than 
under a glass roof. Still, one hardly likes to 
recommend that treatment to all and sundry, 
because there are situations where harm might 
be done. In a wind-swept place, for instance, 
shelter must be given, or the foliage will 
suffer. Still, give all plants as much as jjossible 
of the pure, genial, summer air. Its motion 
and its warmth will rijjen tho grow th and be 
otherwise beneficial. One need not bother 
about temjjeraturo8; even the thermometer 
may be ignored, and the fires may go out, and, 
if any alterations or repairs are required to the 
heating apparatus, cow is the time to have 
them (Tone. This is a good time, too, to lay in 
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a stock of potting soil. If it has to be had striking cuttings of Pansies and Violas, though we have more faith in mulching surface 
from a distance, it will bo lighter now and cost usually later cuttings are the best. It is stirring where a mulch cannot be used, 
less in carriage. getting late now for sowing seeds of hardy July 20th. —Sowed Spinach. We find this 

Strawberries for early forcing. _It biennials. Still, they are sometimes sown as crop very useful for autumn gathering. Iudry 

is generally admitted that for early work Royal lafcG as fc bis. Do not forget the Brompton soils a plant or two may bolt, but the bulk of 

Sovereign is the best up to the present. Stocks ; they arc lovely in the spring ™ ^ - f L 

Possibly The Laxton may do better, but only a Fruit garden. — The young 
few have yet tested it; and Strawberries are Peaches should bo pro|ierly trail 


mowing seeds of hardy July 20th. —Sowed Spinach. We find this 
are sometimes sown as crop very useful for autumn gathering. Iudry 
forget the Brompton soils a plant or two may bolt, but the bulk of 
y in the spring. the plants are safe. The main crop of Sninach 

-The young wood of for standing the winter will not be sown before 
nrooerlv trained and next month. All Peas and Beans are gathered 


rather peculiar in their behaviour in different secured from the wind. The leading shoots of a young state. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
districts. One of the reasons why Sir J. young trees on walls and espaliers also must be house. Regular attention is given to the 
Paxton has held its ground so long, apart from trained as they grow. Horizontal training is stopping and training of the young shoots, and 
its good quality generally, is its strong con- usually adopted for espaliers, especially for all fruits are cut before they get old, unle& 
stitution and its capacity for growing well Pears and Apples; but for stone fruits the fan soods are required. 

everywhere. If the British Queen had pos- shape is more suitable, because if a branch . 30th.— -Finished potting off late-fiower 


July 30th. —Finished potting off late-flower 
ng Chrysanthemums. Those intended to form 


everywhere. If the British Queen had pos- shape is more suitable, because if a branch . 30th.— finished potting on late-flower 

sessed these qualities most of U3 would have dies the vacancy is more easily filled up. To in g Chrysanthemums. Those intended to form 
still been growing it. One good trait of the secure colour in fruit, it should be exposed to dwarf bushes in 6-mch pot3 have been plunged 
Queen is it is a good traveller. For late pot the sunshine, and this can be obtained in 9 U ^ an °P en position to save water- 

work Sir Charles Napier is a good variety’. I the case of stone fruits by thrusting the ing. Finished summer pruning wall-trees and 
have seen splendid crops of it in pots brought leaves on one side, or even by removing a espaliers. Bush-trees on Paradise and Quince 
on quietly in a cool-house. For early forcing leaf or two when necessary’. This necessity have had the young wood thinned where 
the plants should now or very shortly be in for exposure to sunshine does not include required to ensure a free circulation of air. 
their fruiting pots. We use 6-inch pots for all black Crapes, which always colour well undor All trees on dwarf stocks were mulched with 
Strawberries, and the loam should be of the a good spread of foliage if the management manure a mouth ago to nourish the surface 
very best quality, rather heavy thau light, is right. There are three causes for failure rcw ^ s * Radishes are sown in a shady border 


very best quality, rather heavy than light. 
Some good old manure should be added. A 


to colour in Crapes — overcropping, ovor- and kept moist. 


Radishes are sown in a shady border 


little bone meal and soot, the latter placed feeding, and deficient ventilation. Very often 
over the drainage, will be useful. In using at the finish the colour has been injured by 


Shifted on Primulas. 


light sandy loam, when nothing better could heavy doses of chemical manures. Tho Crape _ 

be had, I have found a considerable advantage grower must mako himself thoroughly ac- have been divided, started in small pots in 
in mixing a little clay therewith. The clay quainted with his local circumstances as to a sandy compost of loam, peat, and leaf-mould 
was dried and then broken up fine into dust soil and construction of borders before he is and placed in cold, shady frame. Shifted on 
and mixed with the soil before potting, so that quite master of tho situation. It seems seedling Ferns and placed in close, shaded 
it was thoroughly blended. Wherever Straw- well-nigh impossible to obtain a culti- frame. Begonias for winter flowering are now 
berries have to be grown in rather light soil, vator who is above par in everything. Usually inclose frame, lightly shaded in hob sunshine 


at tho finish the colour has been injured by Primulas that were top dressed some time ago 
heavy doses of chemical manures. The Crape- and had begun to form roots on the surface 


a dressing of clay will be a great help cither the winnor of many prizes in fruit is only 

indoors or outside. I have usod it under moderate in the plant department. Lifo is - ~ 

difforont conditions with considerable ad van- not long enough to master every department 8tock of bouvardias was planted out m a 
tage. of an extensive and complicated business. south border, to bo lifted in September. 

The early Peach-liouse.—Keep the Vegetable garden.— Sow an early kind 
leaves green as long as possible, so that the of French Bean on a south border for tfce last ^ Jf B ^ t* h b s P re U ^,| 
ripening may be gradual and complete. To time outside. It is too late to sow Peas now, ia . “J u 

accomplish this give abundant ventilation night but if the pods are picked off tho late rows 13 “ sed on Asparagus p an . 

and day, and ufe the engine forcibly twict a before they get old, a fresh crop of blossoms old flower stems have been [emoved frwnGlobe 
week. I am thinking of filling a house next will appeaV, if the plants are not exhausted, Ar ^°^ e ’ fl an Sea ^ ale ? la, J fcs ar ? “AS 
winter with trees in pots, life fruit to be that will iome in very useful during the flower * 

cleared early in time for Tomatoes. My idea autumn. Cardoons are not much grown, but romped 


foro he is and placed in cold, shady frame. Shifted on 
lb seems seedling Ferns and placed in close, shaded 
a culti- frame. Begonias for winter flowering are now 
Usually in close frame, lightly shaded in hob sunshine 
it is only during tho middle of the day, but not sulli 
Lifo is ciently to woiken tho growth. Part of tho 


tfie fruit to be that Vill come in'very useful during the ^n^poToZsaltisCt^a^SuS 
latoes. My idea autumn. Cardoons aro not much grown, but ® * Mir a„i a „ d 


ia to growonly one kind of Peach and one where they are, they will soon be ready for J jluie p ime< ,fadei flowers f 

Nectarine. The Peach will be Hale’s Early, earthing up. It is usual to surround them with l rom . 0868 and l° n £ 8 l ?° 9 o ce 
and the Nectarine Early Rivers. There are hay-bands before applying the earth. Stout £j rou ^ 1,lds skerhened to encourag 
earlier Peaches and one earlier Nectarine, but paper will do. Sow a few seeds of Improved no "cring. _ 


they are not so reliable, and we want a good Telegraph Cucumber for planting a houso at the 


crop that can bo cleared quickly. 


eud of next month or early in September. Have 


BOOKS. 


Ferns under glass.— Young Ferns do the house thoroughly cleared out, and, if pos- «« vpp ft ART FOR PROFIT 

well now in a cold-pit or frame if tho glass is siblo, painted inside bofore making up tho beds. i kuhi. 

whitened or otherwise shaded. When Maiden- Thorough cleanliness is important for Cucum- The amateur and professional gardener have 

hair Ferns have become old and exhausted bers, and a sound condition of the building, been abundantly catered for, if not overdone, 

from much picking, it is better to throw them where so much moisture is used, is necessary to in the wav of literature of late ; but, curiou^y 

out and keep working up a few seedlings, economy. Continue to make up Mushroom- enough, the market gardener has received bu. 

which make better plants. There is no Fern beds as the manure comes to hand. There are scanty recognition in this direction. lo 

like the old Adiantum cuneatum for general never too many Mushrooms during the autumn remedy this defect Mr. T. W. Sanders is no« 

usefulness in this respect. Whon pickod and winter. Sow Cabbages for spring. Sow issuing a series of bandy little volumes in a 

almost bare it soon fills up again until oxhaus- * n drills for obtaining facilities for surface cheap form, entitled “The Profitable rnrni 


whitened or otherwise shaded. When Maiden- Thorough cleanliness is important for Cucum- 
hair Ferns have become old and exhausted bers, and a sound condition of the building, 
from much picking, it is better to throw them where so much moisture is used, is necessary to 
out and keep working up a few seedlings, economy. Continue to make up Mushroom- 


1 The Profitable Farm 


aniiu^u uaiu iu own min uu ugmu until uaiiuu.^ -- - -- n -- ~ * - 1T -. . . % , 

tionsetsin. Baskets for a Targe houso filled stirring. If the seeds are sown thinly, the aud (.arden Handbooks, each number o 
with Nephrolepis oxaltata, Woodwardia radi- plants may go out straight to the bod. \\ e which will treat upon a particular section o 


with Nephrolepis oxaltata, Woodwardia radi- plants may go out straight to the bod. We whicn will treat upon a particular sect 
cans, Phlebodium aureum, and Platycerium usually draw drills and set out tbe plants iu tbe the various crops cultivated by maiket gar 
alcicorue have a very telling effect when well drills. With many people the early Cabbages deners. The first volume, and the one now 
developed. Ferns must have a little shade, follow the Onions, after breaking up the surface under review, is devoted to the consideration 
though they are often shaded too much, espe- without digging. If the ground is in good of green crops, such as Cabbages, Cauliflower*, 
cially if required to be taken into the house, heart, there is an advantage in point of earli- Brocooli, Brussels Sprouts, etc., together wi 
I was once in a situation where large basket ness in planting in rather firm ground. Do not the various Herbs grown for market supply. 

„ ® C _X X_—i_X,. -.X' 1_I.. -n _; n fkn nvolnno A vn uFXoniimi tO 
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cially if required to be taken into the house, heart, there is an advantage in point of earli- Brocooli, Brussels sprouts, etc., together 
I was once in a situation where large basket ness in planting in rather firm ground. Do not the various Herbs grown for market supply. 
Ferns were required for hanging in the forget to sow plenty of hardy kinds of Lettuces The editor in the preface draws attention to 
corridors and rooms, and those named above and Endive for salading. E. Hobday. the fact “ that the contents ha\e been written 

were found very useful and lasting. - practical growers who have made the crop- 

Outdoor garden. -There will be a good TH8 COMING WEBB. 8 WORK. th. 

t^ floaw’rard’en^now^to^Mp 'evervthinlr in from a Garden Diary. advice tendered wit!?remark to any partial 

trim and neat order, and badly kept flower- July i:th.~ Uad. a farther sewing n f (tab. F r0 P ment.oned thereto. . Those about to e* 
beds are always an eyesore. Better have bages for spring. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July .'7fh. —Mado a further sowing of Cab- 


a wild garden than a garden of beds, paths, foliage was dry ; the roots were thoroughly 
and lawns, if no order is kept. There is a good moistened before earthing up. Commenced 

J—1 -C 1_x_• XL!_ _-1J -X _n:_^..x.x:_7_1-1 T-_ A 


J"l!/ Made a lurther sowing t* btir ' k on thia particular branch of gardoninc 

Wee for spring. Earthed up Celery when the , d ,, we „ ^ t thia practical little wo,l 

foliage was dry ; the roots were thoroughly . not K onl fin ‘ a how an ,i w hon to 

moistened before earthing up. Commenced } th , and wh ^ n t0 sow , and tho best 

putting in cuttings of Zonal and Ivy leaved to ow from a mar] . et i„ t of view, 

V’^lrtrornninmt; heiimr crivfin to . ® . .. , 1 , ,1,0 


deal of beauty in things running wild, but it putting in cuttings of Zonal and Ivy leaved £ ar r etie s to grow from a market point of view, 

should be appropriately placed. Some little Pelargoniums, si.ecial attention being given to b t how to K lnar | ;et tll0 pro duce when the 

budding has been done, but at present the the increase ot new varieties which havebeen . . _ rr . r . 0 Q _ r : v£ , mnfnriiv Tbo>e 

Briers want rain to liberate the bark, and more proved of superior merit. Pink cuttings under a i.. eadv en „., cre( i j n mar ket gardening will 
depends upon choosing the right time than handlights are rooting, and are dewed over ZlVt^ 

doing things in the right way in budding with the rosed pot every bright afternoon, the jn addition to what has already been hinted at- 
Roses or fruit-trees though it is desirable that tops of the lights being removed every evening ,. f t) various f un goid and insect pest' 
the operator should possess some skill as well anil replaced in the morning for the present. , vhioh vegetable crops are liable, with reme 

as judgment. When we want all our Carna- July _;fA.-Transplanted seedling Holly die , describol. It thus serves as a handy hoot 

t;on lavers to form roots quickly we surround hocks. Ihev were sown in drills and are rather w *«Ta6.iin aha anH shoulii 

each plant with a couplo of inches or so of crowded. Pricked off Wallflowers and Canter ati an y ratc 1)0 j„ the "lands of every market 
gritty compost, and peg the layers firmly bury Bells. Gathered seeds of white and yellow arde y nel ._ ’ The rema inder of the" treat'* 
therein, and keep them reasonably moist. Tree-Lupins. Lettuces and Endives are tied ”____— 


n list of the various fungoid and insert pe«t^ 
to which vegetable crops are liable, with reme 
dies describe-1. It thus serves as a handy boot 


Layering may be done any time now when the I up in succession to blanch. Mulch has been 


The Profitable Farm and Garden Handbook*. 
tables for Profit.” Price Is. net. Post free, 1* -$■ 
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contains a very great deal of miscellaneous and 
valuable matter, such as the days on which the 
markets are held in the principal cities and 
towns in the United Kingdom, a list of market 
measures, a tabular form containing the average 
prices of vegetables, and the analysis of different 
green crops, manures. It is freely illustrated 
throughout, the woodcuts showing the best 
types of market vegetables, how to prepare 
tnem for market, etc., and the different pests 
and diseases are also figured. Finally, there is 
a copious iudex, which is so necessary but often 
wanting in works of this description. 


“ THE BOOK OF THE DAFFODIL.” 1 * 

It is amazing the number of books being 
published just now on gardening, which has 
become not only a fashionable art, but also ii 
fashionable subject for book-making. This is 
a very nice little book, aud it contains what is 
really a good descriptive catalogue of Daffodils, 
though there is a good deal too much said 
about exhibitions, and not nearly enough about 
the best of all ways of growiug the Narcissi in 
cool soils—namely, in the wild garden, in 
woods, meadows, orchards, and pastures. So 
much care lias been bestowed on the descrip¬ 
tions of the plant that it is pleasant to think 
of the beautiful effects one may get without 
any care at all by merely planting in the (Jrass 
in clumps, many we have soen growing for 
years without ever going back or failing for a 
single season. Like so many modern books, 
this book is spoiled by the modern way of 
engraving—a black page is printed on special 
paper, and in that the things aro shown far 
below their natural size. 


“CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND THEIR 
CULTURE, t 

This is the latest addition to the literature 
respecting the “Autumn Queen,” and in 
describing its culture the author has confined 
his remarks to some twenty-two small pages, 
four of which represent drawings of plants at 
different periods of growth. The author also 
has been careful to explain in the preface that 
“ I have attempted nothing in an elaborate 
or scientific measure, but have aimed at simple 
advice.” In this particular he is perfectly 
correct. This simple treatise tells of the 
culture of the plant “ from the cutting to the 
show' bench,” and for the beginner should have 
a special intere.st. It is impossible to deal with 
the culture of this flower in anything like a 
comprehensive manner within the limited space 
of this pamphlet, aad for this reason it is some¬ 
what ambitious on the part of the writer to 
suggest that it mAy “be followed by the 
professional or amateur grower.” The leading 
Chrysanthemum specialists now publish guides 
and books of their own, in which the novico and 
experienced grower may each read, mark, and 
learn, and all this at a cost not exceeding that 
asked for the publication under notice. It is 
essentially a “booklet” for the beginner, and 
in clear and concise terms describes the various 
details of culture from the cutting to the 
staging of plants in groups. The writer has 
achieved ceitain local successes, and for the 
benefit of others has committed his methods of 
culture to print. Beginning with “ the cut¬ 
ting,” and describing propagation by these 
means, he follows with the subsequent opera¬ 
tions in proper order. “Second potting” is 
very briefly described, and the remark, “No 
manure of any kind to bo used at this potting,” 
will be taken exception to by any who have 
grow n these plants for any considerable time. 
“Cutting dowm” the plants receives more 
attention, and as some of the newer sorts are 
here referred to in detail, this portion of the 
treatise provides something rather novel and 
interesting. This cutting down or cutting 
back of the plants in order to make dwarf 
specimens for grouping reminds one of the 
time, some ten to fifteen years ago, when Mr. 
C. Orchard used to describe what he WA9 then 
accustomed to practice. Tho present advice 
savours very much of the past after all. The 
“ Final potting, Staking, Insect pests, Feed¬ 
ing, Housing, and Staging ” are each briefly 

* •* Tho Hook of the Daffodil,” by the Rev. S. Eugene 
bourne, B.A. John Lane, London and New Yolrk. | 

f •• Chrysanthemum and therfCalfcufo^ by sjn. L 

H. II. Balsbaw, J, Station-road, illyrirfcfcatS. Vlt 


dealt with, and for the novice the infor¬ 
mation will no doubt be helpful. We 
are surprised to find this grower advocating 
plunging tho plants. “This I strongly 
recommend,” is what he says. This advice is 
qualified to some extent, perhaps, as “ the 
operation of turning tho pots sharply round 
. . . . must bo done onco a week to pre¬ 

vent them rooting through into the ashes.” 
In how many gardens could this be done? No 
less than three well known patent manures are 
recommended, and each one appears to possess 
some special value. Would it not have been 
better to have advised the use of a manure of 
proved merit? It is invidious to make dis¬ 
tinctions in this manner. Besidea those already 
mentioned, sheep manure and nitrate of soda 
are also spoken of in high terms under the 
head of “ Feeding.” 

As compared with the many other treatises 
on the subject the present little book has little 
to commend it, except for the purpose of 
giving “ first aid ” to those who have become 
interested in the Chrysanthemum. 


OORRE8PONDENOE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-strret, Holbom, 
Isondon, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name ami address of the sender arc 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three mimes should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to he 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do noi reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages qf colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist m its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe, and'other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. Wc can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (Y .).—Want of mois¬ 
ture at the roots is the cause of your Fuchsia buds drop¬ 
ping. Place an inch of horse or cow-manure on each pot 
and thoroughly soak the soil at least twice daily, perhaps 
oftener if the pots are small. Give plenty of air, and keep 
the plants as near the glass as possible. 

Taking cuttings of certain plants (S. S.\— 
Young shoots of the Antirrhinums (Snapdragon) may be 
taken in September and rooted in a cool-frame. These 
are best propagated from seed sown in July and trans¬ 
planted early the following spring. Her Majesty Pink 
is best layered in August and transplanted in the autumn 
or early spring. Delphiniums may he rooted by taking 
young suckers not more than 3 inches high, either in 
autumn or when new growth commences in spring. I 'se 
single pots of light compost, and keep them in a cool- 
frame for a few weeks. 

Paeonies unsatisfactory (R. 5.).—Seldom indeed 
can Piconies be established under three years to give 
satisfaction. If the soil is not deeply dug and well 
manured with considerable attention bestowed on supply¬ 
ing the plants with water during dry weather, they are 
even longer in establishing themselves. An open position 
away from walls is best for this hardy pI&Dt. Mulch 
the surface with horte-dung or leaf-mould to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. If there is any doubt about their 
not being well planted take them up in October and 
treat as directed. 

Climbing Roses for various positions (P. 

Jons).— A, For 3 our rustic arch we should advise either 
of the following : Felicit' -Perpotuee, Crimson Rambler, 
Aglaia. B, For the end of small house, either Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Monsieur Deeir, or Bouquet d’Or. C, For 
shaded wall, Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, or Amice 
Vibert. The best time to plant would be October and 
November. We do not recommend any special nursery¬ 
man, but there are numbers of reliable firms who would 
be pleased to supply all the kinds named. 

Olea fragrans ( J. IF.).—'The blossoms of this plant 
aro so inconspicuous that they might easily be overlooked 
were it not for their fragrance, which at once arrests 
attention. This shrub, though nearly hardy against a 
wall, is, nevertheless, well worth the protection of a cool 
greenhouse during the winter. If your garden is so 
favoured as to slope to the south or west, you may plant 
< Uea fragrans against a wall, as it has stood several winters 
near London in such a position. Before planting out if 
should be grown five to si\ years old and from 3 feet to 
1 feet high. The soil in which it docs best is a light loam 
with a dry subsoil. 

Show Auricula seedlings (J. E .\—All show 
Auriculas are slow growing, and seedling plants with but 
four leaves ought to share a small sixty sized flower pot 
with three or four others until they grow larger, when 
they may be potted into a small sixty. We have grown and 
flowered thousands of them, and our method is to prick 
the small plants out, say a dozen into a small sixty at first. 
When the leaves have all met together they are potted off 
three into a small sixty. After the three plants have grown 


considerably, they are pot led off singly into small sixties. 
These, when they have filled the small flowerpots with 
roots, are planted in large sixties or Bniall 48’s—that is, 
pots from 3i inches to 4} inches diameter (inside measure) 
—the larger size is quite enough for the strongest show 
Auricula. The polttng soil ought to be fibrous loam four 
parts, leaf-mould one part, and decayed manure one part, 
with a mixture of coarse white sand. 

Chrysanthemums—the best buds to retain 
IP. W., Kcnt\— Your collection of six sorts embraces one 
incurved and th e Japanese varieties. They are all good 
and If your aim be the production of large blooms, there 
should be little difficulty in achieving your object. Lady 
Isabel is an incurved variety aud iseeen to advantage from 
a eecond crown bud selection. If this kind of bud can be 
had at the end of August or in the earliest days of Septem¬ 
ber, you should see this tine sort at its best in November. 
The Japanese are represented by the remaining live sorts, 
and of these first crown buds should be retained of Edith 
Tabor and Mr. T. Carrington. Buds of these two sorts 
secured during the third week in August give splendid 
results. Mrs. Barklay, Sydney Brunning, and Phabueare 
of easy culture, and give beat results from a eecond crown 
bud selection. Therefore, if you can retain the buds of 
these three latter sorts towards the end of August, you 
should succeed remarkably well. 

Rich blue-flowering autumn perennials 
(Woodbury).— You have given us a task in your request 
for the above, particularly among perennials, and your 
Delphiniums cannot be retarded to flower in October. 
You may obtain in September a second flowering of 
Delphinium Belladonna, which is one of the most charm¬ 
ing, and you may by early cutting away the (lowering 
stems of other kinds get occasional spikes of bloom. 
These latter are not at all a certainty, however. The 
nearest adproach to blue in autumn is to be found in 
the Michaelmas Daisies—such as Robert Parker, Arcturus, 
and others, as A melius bessarabicus, Kiverslea, acris, 
Novi-Belgii densus. It would be best, if you think these 
would meet your wishes, were you to get some of the 
lists sent out by the hardy plantsmen, from which you 
could select the bluest by their descriptions. Aconitum 
autumnale and others, as A. Fortunei and A. Fischeri, 
with the best blue forms of Lobelia syphilitica. Statice 
latifolia and SLokesia cyanea are also worth noting. 

Brugmansla Smith ).—The Brugmansia docs 
not bloom satisfactorily owing to not being pruned back 
sufficiently at the end of the flow’ering seasou. To 
obtain a display of bloom the plants should be cut back to 
within a couple of eyes from where the leading branches 
originated or started at the beginning of each season. 
The old plants flower more freely than the younger oneB. 
They are strong and vigorous in growth, and require a 
large amount of root-room, but when restricted in the 
grow th and at the root they flower much more freely. A 
liberal supply of water throughout the summer mouths is 
necessary, and watering with manure-water three or four 
times a week will greatly benefit them. Brugmansias are 
of a hardy nature, for they succeed well outside during 
the summer months, and look effective in sub-tropical 
beds, or even placed by themselves where they may be 
seen to advantage. But when they are used for planting 
outside it is advisable to grow on for the first eeason in 
pots in a greenhouse, planting out the following spring. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mulching vegetables (M. IF. C.).- Half-decayed 
stable-manure is much belter for mulching than fresh 
litter from the stable. The latter ehould be thrown in a 
heap and partly decayed before using. It’is a great mis¬ 
take to sow'good seed too thickly ; not only lathe thinning 
more tedious, but the plants remaining are not ao stocky, 
besides, there is the waste seed. It is immaterial whether 
the mulching is done before the runners are staked. 

Asparagus going to seed (4.).— Seed-bearing 
severely taxes the energies of any plant, although all are 
not alike affected by it ; but it is a waste of strength to 
allow anything to seed when the product is useless or not 
required. For this reason Asparagus Bhould have the 
seeds stripped off as soon as they are large enough to take 
hold of. Do not allow them to get large or fully grown 
before they are taken off, for in that case the injury they 
do is complete. 

Tomato diseased (5.).—The Tomato-plant is in¬ 
fested with the fungus Peronospora infestans, so destruc¬ 
tive to Potatoes. Pull up the plants so affected, carefully 
examine the rest, and if any leaves show signs, cut them 
off and burn them at once. Keep the house warmer for a 
time, yet with air on at the same time. Keep the soil 
drier, also, and sprinkle this and the plants near the dis¬ 
eased ones with flowers of Bulphur, which does much to 
check the tpread of the disease. 

Unsatisfactory Artichokes (P.).- Possibly (bo 
Artichoke plants were raised from seed ; if so, this would 
account for the shape not beiDg of the right form. The 
specimen sent is narrow and too much stunted. Good 
heads should bulge out, as it were, in the middle. Culture, 
of course, has much to do with the quality ; in fa?t, given 
the correct variety, it has all to do between goed and bad 
specimens. We would advise you to obtain roots from a 
well-known, good source, trench the ground deeply, 
adding manure freely, and supplying the plants copiously 
with water during dry weather. 

Potato for clayey soil (Stefano ).—It is practi¬ 
cally impossible to say with any degree of certainty of any 
Potato lhat in clay soil it will produce nice floury tubers. 
Potatoes vary much in various soils and are quite 
unreliable. We have often found the same variety on stiff 
clay land to be good if the season be warm and dry, but 
very watery if the season be cool and damn. When on 
claysoih Potatoes are planted they invariably oenellt much 
by having cast into the furrows with them plenty of w ood 
ashes or burnt vegetable refuse, decayed leaf-soil, and 
soot. These are great aids to the production of starchy 
tubers. A few' usually good ones on stiff land are 
Windsor Castle, the Crofter, and the Bruce. Cp-to-Date 
is good sometimes, but needs great care in cooking. AH 
late or strong-growing Potatoes improve by storing for 
several weeks, so that a variety that seems a little watery 
in September is much better in December. For earlier 
work there are few better than Beauty ol Hebrou. 

Utilifitbsr fowln’-toenurb In vegetable 
garden ('thomas).— Tho manure from a fowl-run is 
very good for almost crop.! The.- Bp), should be 
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covered with sand or ashes, from which the manure 
could be raked every dav or so quite clean. Then, aa 
collected, it should be smothered with soot, placed in a 
heap and mixed with an equal bulk of soil, allowing it 
to remain so for a month, then turning it and giving it 
yet a further dressing of soot, still allowing it to remain 
and become incorporated with the soil. If allowed to 
remain three or four months it will be all the better. 
Then spread it about in March and lightly fork it in. A 
thin dressing suffices. We have used it as a top-dressing 
for Tomatoes, and also to mix with the soil for Cucumbers 
and Vines. When used as a top-dressing sprinkle it on the 
surface, and hoe it in at the rate of 1 peck per 2 square 
yards. We have also used it as a liquid-manure, placing a 
bagful in a large tub or lank and Ailing it up with water, 
afterwards diluting it and applying it to any crops that 
require help. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

V«arr//.—Your query was answered in the issue of 

July llth, page 240, under the heading “ Honey dew."- 

H r . 1). Tafnell.—" Johnson's Hardener's Dictionary" 
should answer vour purpose. It can be had through any 
bookseller.— Col. A . M. Murray .—It is quite impossible 
to advise without seeing the trees. Ask some gardener in 
your neighbourhood to examine the trees. B. Livesay. 
— You ought to submit flowers to the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, so as to obtain their 

opinion of it.-fl. K. S .—Your Achiinenes have been 

attacked bv mildew. The only thing you can do is to 
dust them with sulphur, but even then we fear they will 
be of lilt'e arc. If you had given us some idea of your 
mode of cult ure we could have better advised you. Put in 
lbs cuttings of the Marguerites and Geraniums as soon as 
you can- K. P. S.— No. You will sacrifice the crop, and 

[ >robably also the tree if you root-prune now . You must 

ea^e it till the autumn.- Miss A. Dav id non .— Leaves 

very mu< h shrivelled, but we think Ihe insect is thrips. 
Syringe well with Tobacoo-watcr or any insecticide you 

may have.- D. A ,—You give us no idea where you 

write from, which would have helped us considerably. 
We can only surmise that the blooms have received a 
check in some way when they were forming probably 

frost.-(i/asffotc.—Ynur Auoubas are quite dead if like 

the specimen‘sent. This is due to the surroundings, or 
to something in the soil, as the pith of Ihe wood was 
quite black and decayed. There was no letter to show 

from whence the Bhoot came.- Win, Thompson.— See 

article ir ' Potting Tree-Carnations" in our issue of 

July l>tb, page 261.- Hrrbrrt Malcolm Mordrn.—Your 

Black Currant-bushes have been attacked by the mite, 
with which pest we have frequently dealt in these 

piges.- W. Palmer. Perhaps you are taking too many 

flowers? Tain the blooms so as to allow the plants to get 

st rong. You do not my when you planted the Roses.- 

M. //.—An odd shoot here ami there may become green, 

hut the variegation is permanent- Weekly Reader.— 

You cannot expect to get good flowers of Dahlias by the 

time you mention. September is quite early enough.- 

Mourn It is necessary «o see the lawn to which you 
refer before advising. You Bhould consult some local 

nurseryman.- Fuchsia No. you must give the plants 

greenhouse treatment. Of course, they may he stood 
outdoors during the summer, but they must lie rested 
and protected from froBt during the winter. Any of the 

Fuchsia-, mav be grown in the way you wish.- Band - 

Cut vour plants down when they come into bloom. The 
portion cut off should I* tied up In small bunches and 
dried in the shade for winter use. The leaves are used for 

seasoning.-//.-See recipe for “Bottling Green Peas, 

in our issue of July 11, p. 233. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*• Any eommunications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should aheays accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenin') 
Illustrated, 17, Furniual-street, Holbom, London, K.C. 

A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming . Ao more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time . 

Names of plants.— Daniel Junes — 1. A Crucifer. 
Should like to see specimen in flower; ", Monkshood 
(Aoonitum Napellus \ar. versicolor); 3, Kudbeckia 

laeiniata : 4, Potentilla llopwoodiana.- Calcutta The 

Monkshood (Aconitmu Napellus var. versicolor).- 

Marshfield .-Dutch Clover (Trifolium repens perenne). 
J. R. Jacobs. —Night-blooming Cereus (Cereus grundi- 

florusl.- A. Bottley.—\ % Thalictrum aquili gifolium 

alropurpureum ; 2, Clematis recta . 3. Lysimachia 

vulgaris ; 4, Erodium sp- M. A\—The Common Maple 

(Acer cam pest re).-A’orf hie iyh. —Streptoeolen (Browallia) 

Jaraesoni.- A. M. K.— 1, Campanula glomirato, var. 

dahurica ; 2, Aristolochia Sipho ; Geranium pretense ; 
4 , Centaurea mac.rocephala. A. F. —1, Adiantum 

liegrandi.- J. Smith ,—Evidently seedling Flume, or it 

may be suckers, but cannot name without fruit; I, Send 

when in bloom.- Miss Montgomerie .—Box Thorn 

(Lyctum curopeum).- Port alee.— Kindly send flowers 

in their season, and we will try and help you with the 

tiiime. - W. W. B. and Anxious /n>piirer.—We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Uvddah.— Olearta 

Gunni.-W’. R. S. B .—Salvia virpata is given in the Kew 

list as a species, a synonym being s Sibthorpii. The 

l/.naria we cannot trace.- A. Knight,— 1, Blue flower, 

Monkshood (Aconltum Napellus var. versicolor); 2, We do 

not name florist flowers.- A. S- 1, Lysimachia 

vulgaris; 2, Spira l jiponica.- A Constant Read"-of 

*• G’arrb hi/*/.”—C ollomia linearis. J. />. M .—We do not 
undertake to name florist flowers .—‘Robert Greening.— 

Achillea pUurmica ft-pi.- Miss K. tlickley.— Salvia sp . 

of no value; 2, Probably Stacbys germanica, but should 
liketo see again, more fully developed : 3, Orange-flowered 
Hawkwred (llieracium aurantia* urn); 4, The Woolly 

Mullein (Verbucum phlomoides). 

Names of fruit.— Ja». fluff —Apple Stirling Castle. 
-fl. Gardner .—Fruit quite smashed. 
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“BEATS ALL!” 


DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

" Cam bridge Lemonade is well known to me, and I can 
thoroughly recommend it as a moM. agreeable leverage. 
It is made from ihe purest of materials, it n prepared 
from selected Lemons. and oontains no added arid. 
Cambridge Lemonade cannot be surpassed. 


“THE LANCET.” 

“The materials are pure and wholesome, Icing 
obtained from selected Lemons. It poetises the 
pleasant- aroma and acid taste of the fresh-cut Lemon, 
and afford* a refreshing and agreeable summer 
leverage." 


5gd. per Bottle, sufficient to make 2 Gallons. 

CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

First English Fruit Growers’ Jam Factory. 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerlcsn, hrcech-loadirg Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifle*, and fitted to lake 12 gauge 
CF .hot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great, penetration 1 unequalled for all 
long distance shooting . 15s. each. Double barrelled Breech 
loader*, from iia Cartridges. 5a. 100. Air (iuns, 12». fid. 
Walking at ick t bins. 12a fid. Send 3 stamps for Price lust. 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Rath street, Birmingham. 





A Wrought Iron 
Boiler in a 
Cast Iron Casing. 

BOILER ONLY i>3 3 0 

FROM W 

Heats from 10 to 80 ft. of 
4 in. pipe equally well. 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS!! 

•Li. —4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; very best loathe* 
soles; will send one pair, any size, post free for 5«. 6 d. Casf 
returned if not approved of.—H. J. GABSON, Government 
Contractor Rye. 


KILLS OUTRIGHT. 

“THANATOS 1 

(Odvoros) 

WEED KILLER. 

THE SILICATE CO , LTD.. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


XTETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

-tv useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to Ihe net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards »nde t 7s. &L. 
carriage paid I do not require payment tilll°n*omu *2 
and approved of the netting from — H. J. GASSON, Wet 
Works. Rye. 


Catalogues received.— Jaa. Backhouse and Sod, 
York .—List of DfK^tr Bulbs, etc. —%Tac. Van der h'roft, 


P UNS 1 G U NS! < • I' N s '—I; ram I select ion of 

\J modern Breechloaders, Hammer Guns, HammerlessGuns, 
Ejector Guns. 12 bore pistol grip Breechloaders, from 17«-6d. 
Approval Mention pxi*>r for complete Catalogue, post free.— 
Ja m cut RgYNQLtm.<8.DeroPahlr»»i.. I‘.h>.->ms btiry, London. 

OUNG MAN of good appearance and 

— address wanted to represent a first,, las* company. 
Liberal remuneration and prospects of early promotion to a 
callable man Address “MOORE,' c o Deacon & Co, 151, 

1 /cadenhall Bl reet, E C. ______ 

AS GARDENER BAILIFF 1 .—Advertia<i 

xi. has a sound practical knowledge of Gardening. Hardy 
riant*, Farming, and General Management. Wife has 
thorough knowledge of Dairy and Poultry Rearing. Age 45. 
For references and further pirticulara apply - J. M. 
HE W 11T, Burghfleld, Berks. _ _ 

pRBE Tu KENT BAN BUS.—The July No. 

1 of an illustrated Magazine will be sent post free on 
application to those who would like to know how lu use 
their rent to buv their houses Writo. mentioning this 
palter, to THE EDITOR, “HOME, 3. Bruahfleld street, 
London, E.O. _ 

itttardening 15 binding covers.— 

VT Covers for binding each Tolume of Gardening 
from VoL I. up to the present time are on sale, Price lf.iSdi 
each; post free, Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers, or jrotJSJ 
Publishing Office; 17, Fumival-atreet, Holboru, Loudon, K.C. 


TADOO FIBRE.—Ideal material for 

U all plants to perfection. Clean and wholesome, 
mixed with the poorest soil and produces •P le » d . ,d j' 
Sample bag. Is ; bushel. 3s. 6 d.; 3buahelsack J* 

I Hunt rate*! Alb um post free -JAPOO COMPANY, — 

HARDEN NETTING for Strawberry 

VT etc—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, ^xtra quaUJ. 
supplied BY US to the Royal Ganiens, and all the 
Estates. 200 yanls, 8 s., cheaper *****"*£}LTiS 
yards. Any sue made, lists free.—SPASUJSTTk W-, 
Mspufacturers. Lowestoft.,__- 

HARDEN CANES 4 PEA STICKSJ«J 

vT cheap .-4 ft. ong, 2 s. 3d.; 6 4a 9A.; 6 ft, 

7 ft., 7s. per 100. List - T CHAl’UN t 
17. AH.ion st reet, 


17. AlblOD*ii.nWL ___ _ —-— 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—GARDEN 
1 NETTl NG, small mesh. 3fi sq. yds. for 
left out in all weathers ; sent any width ; carriage 
orders over 5a. As supplied to the L jf DO t 

moner Netting at 50 so. yds for la. ^ h w T ^" I ^ l 
approved of -H J OASSON- Oarden V * Wiwks. *** 

“DITTER OIL.” —“Your Humber Bi»J 
JD • Bitter Oil' and your new Plant OJfMserhaveb^^ 
thoroughly tried at the East Park, HuU. 

In savini they are most excellent InsectIndre -—-=.« 

TREAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES ^ 
-D FLOWERS for Screens and Scrap-books. fromR™ 
by the tvfU flower painters, flnely rei«ro<rluced m 
dozen. Is. 6 d.; pi. t weuty-flve. 3a.; P® r Wty. Gs-. P*'^ ngj 
10s., riost free. Well assorted or customers w. 

Set of 300 (eiwh different j. £l 10s - P 0 * 1 publiiOu^ 

Robinson. Specimen Plate, po«, fres, 3d. TDe 
Office :-lt. Furniral street, Holtore . lAvndon. — _ rr — - 
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VEGETABLES. 


STAKING THE GROWTHS OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

It is to be feared there are many who do not 
succeed with this vegetable simply because 
they do not pay proper attention to the beds 
after they cease cutting. It is not an un¬ 
common occurrence to see long, strong growths 
of Asparagus blown down flat on the ground or 
broken quite off by the ground line before they 
come into bloom. This is very injurious to the 
crowns. Wherever the shoots are strong and 
remain upright till the growth ripens off natu 
rally the crowns produce the best grass next 
season. More depends on the care of the tops 
(than many cultivators think) than it does on 
giving the plants salt, which some people con¬ 
sider necessary. In a garden in which I prac¬ 
tised several y r ears I had a good example of this. 
At the foot of an espalier Apple- tree a strong root 
of Asparagus had established itself, and from 
this plant I cut large fine heads every season 
for eight or nine years. This growth was not 
produced by the salt nor from the manure the 
plant received. All that it ever could have 
received in this way was just a little manure 
the border may have had. I noticed every 
year that the growths after cutting was 
finished always grew up, and were supported 
by the branches of the tree, ripening off and 
producing large seeds. In sheltered situations, 
or where the growth is protected, I consider 
the single-row system the best; but when 
planted in bods the plants are nob so much 
exposed to the wind. Would labour permit, I 
would have all the Asparagus supported by 
small brush stakes. Old Pea-stakes are very 
serviceable for this purpose when removed from 
early Peas. After taking care of the tops, the 
next important matter in the treatment of 
Asparagus is giving the plants a good soaking 
of liquid-manure water, this greatly helping 
the growth. Liquid-manure is far more bene¬ 
ficial than giving a quantity of salt. Giving 
the land such a quantity of salt every year 
makes it very heavy and tough. I do not infer 
that salt is of no use. Used in limited quan¬ 
tities, it is as good as a change of manure, and 
also helps to keep down the weeds. I know 
some beds, twenty years old, that have never 
been salted, and yet they produce good grass 
every year. '_ D. S. 


CROWDED PLANTING. 

The errors of close planting are more apparent 
in the kitchen garden tnan probably any¬ 
where else. It is generally in the smaller 
gardens where this mistaken economy is prac¬ 
tised to the greatest extent. That the system 
cannot be too strongly condemned we have 
almost daily proof, for where the various crops 
are so crowded together, the sun and air, which 
are so beneficial and desirable, cannot perform 
their allotted functions. The first error of this 
crowded planting is generally seen in the seed 
bed as regards tnose crops which have to be 
transplanted elsewhere, such as Lettuce and the 
various Brassicas. In the njajqrity of insl 
the same amount 
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times the quantity of ground would produce 
plants which would defy the drought of 
summer, and also the cold of winter. Where 
Lettuces are sown thickly the plants soon 
become crowded together, and instead of form¬ 
ing sturdylibtle plants, the main stem lengthens 
to such an extent, that the formation of hearts 
is an impossibility, and the plants quickly run 
to seed. The results of recent winters should 
afford many useful lessons, especially as regards 
the various Brassicas, which ought to be planted 
during the next few weeks. The more widely 
disposed the plants are the better they will be 
able to successfully withstand frost and damp, 
for during a wet time this latter is almost as 
destructive as frost, and where the plants are 
crowded together, these often remain damp for 
days together. Take the Brussols Sprout as an 
illustration. It is impossible for this to prove 
rofitable with close planting, for hardy as it is, 
amp is often answerable for more failures 
than frost, and the more sheltered the garden 
the greater is the precaution necessary to 
avoid planting too closely together. During a 
warm and wet autumn the plants keep on 
growing until very late in the season, and the 
closer together the plants are the more likely 
are they to draw up and fail to form solid 
sprout9. At this time the error is generally 
seen, and to guard against destruction from 
damp, those in chargo resort to lopping off the 
side leaves, so as to obviate the evil as much 
as possible, or else they soon become a decaying 
mass. With free exposure to the sun and air 
the stems, instead of drawing up to an inor¬ 
dinate length, grow steadily and well, and the 
side leaves, instead of dying away, form a 
natural covering to the side sprouts. 

Planting Winter Kales, Broccoli, Savoys, or 
any of the dwarfer growing winter green9 
between rows of Potatoes is a system to guard 
against if possible, as the plants when first 
set out are overshadowed by the Potato 
haulm ; consequently they draw up xveakly and 
are devoid of that stamina which is so essen¬ 
tial to enable them to pass through a severe 
winter, and are also not nearly so productive 
as they shoidd be. The rows of Celery are 
often arranged far too closely together, and 
here we may resort to double cropping with 
advantage, so as to economise the room where 
the rows are set out from 5 feet to 6 feet apart. 
Lettuces never thrive better than when planted 
along the ridges, and as the autumn draws 
near the plants are effectually guarded against 
destruction from damp. Not only Lettuce, but 
such vegetables as French Beans, Turnips, or 
any dwarf quick growing crop may be planted 
with advantage, so that these may be off by 
the time the soil is required for earthing. The 
want of sufficient soil for earthing is often the 
cause of the destruction of Celery by frost. 
Turnips, again, also suffer from the evil of 
close cropping, especially in the case of those 
for winter use or storing. Not only are the 
rows arranged far too closely together, but the 
seed is sown much too thickly, and, besides the 
loss of time entailed through the process of 
thinning, the bulbs do not form as they should 
do. It must also be understood that the varie¬ 
ties which make their growth during the late 
summer and autumn months form much larger 


tops than those of summer growth, so the rows 
must be arranged accordingly. Each plant, 
as it were, must have sufficient space allowed 
in the operation of thinning to have room for 
developing both the bottom and top growth. 
Among the various crops grown for winter 
and early spring use Parsley is one of the most 
prominent, but yet in many gardens it is ill- 
provided for, and there are more failures 
through the error of allowing the growth to 
become crowded during the earlier stages of 
growth than from any other cause. Allowing 
each plant room for free development, so that 
the growth may be enabled to become well 
matured, goes a long way towards ensuring 
satisfactory rasults. 


HOW I GROW MY VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 

For over twenty years I have been growing 
Vegetable Marrows, and I do not ever remem¬ 
ber them to have been a failure. Early in April 
I make up hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons, 
and in doing so prepare a mound in front of 
these frames for growing Marrows. Into this 
mound 1 put plenty of horse-manure, together 
with some well-decayed farmyard-manure well 
incorporated with it, then about a foot of soil 
on top. The frames shelter the Marrows, and, 
of course, the sunniest position in the garden 
is chosen—facing south, if possible. I sow the 
Marrows in the cool end of the frames early in 
April. About the first week in May (if possible, 
on a rainy day) I transplant the Marrows into 
the mound, taking care not to disturb the roots, 
lifting them with good balls of soil. I givo a 
good watering in a day or so, and protect them 
for a week or during windy weather with 
barrels or such like. The most popular kind 
in my opinion is the Long Yellow. It seems 
to sell best. Slugs and snails must be care¬ 
fully guarded against, soot or sand being 
useful. I hardly ever water my Marrow-plants, 
except in excessive drought, as I think it causes 
them to make too much foliage. When the first 
runners are 18 inches long 1 pinch them off at 
the points. This induces side-shoots, and when 
there is a possible supply of fruit I pinch the 
shoots so bearing, three joints beyond the fruit. 
I think it advisable to fertilise the flowers, as the 
crop is more certain, and seed may be obtained. 

Walter Smyth. 

Fnunmorf, Ilnlyu'ood , Co. Domi. 


Carrots. —How very indifferent are Carrots 
in general this season. I have seen scores of 
beds of late, and not in a single case has there 
been a good one. No doubt the primary cause 
of this failure of the crop is the excessive rain¬ 
fall of June, with very cold winds and low 
temperature at night. The result was a severe 
check to the plants, rendering them specially 
liable to the attacks of aphides, as these insects 
have, in the most effective way, infested those 
plants, and sucked the juices from the leafage. 
Wet also injured the roots in many cases, 
causing them to rot away. To attempt to 
resuscitate these beds seoras hopeless. The 
best course is to get some fresh ground 
prepared, to sow some soofc over it and well 
fork it irl^h ? , i?a5ra4Y-gharUw drills 
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apart and sow thinly in them. If the soil be 
dry give to each drill a good soaking of water 
before sowing the seed. Intermediate and 
Early Nantes are the best varieties. When 
growth has been made a thin dressing of 
nitrate of soda may be given to w r ash in.— 
A. D. 


PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE WHITE LIGURIAN BELLFLOWER 
(CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA). 
Campanula isophylla and its variety alba, 
although perfectly hardy in the open-air, are 
more popular as basket-plants in the green¬ 
house or for draping window-boxes, for which 
purpose there is no more effective plant. We 
have it at the present time a mass of bloom 
in some window-boxes 3 feet wide, the slender 
stems hanging down to a length of quite 


mixture recommended above. In the Edmon¬ 
ton district of London we some years ago were 
pleased to find that in almost every window in 
one street this was to be seen, in all cases 
flowering freely. We mean to try the newer 
Campanula isophylla Mayi in this way next 
season. 


CUT FLOWERS IN HOT WEATHER. 
At this time of year large quantities of cut 
flowers have to be sent from the country to 
London, and where owners of gardens are not 
away from home, these just now delight in 
sending boxes of Roses and other flowers to 
their friends. The question is, of what good 
are many of these flowers by the time they 
reach their destination ? Even whon properly 
selected and skilfully packed, they cannot be 
of much service after they are received ; while 
those consigned to friends by novicos must 
prove very disappointing. During hot and 
dry weather Roses should be cut while yet 



The White Ligurian Bellflower (Campanula igophylla alba) as a window plant. 


2^feet and one mass of bloom. In a setting 
of Ampelopsis Veitchi the effect is very fine. 
This is a lovely free-flowering species, differ¬ 
ing from C. gracilis in its diffuse more or 
less descending stems, larger and softer 
leaves, and large, flat flowers. If planted in 
the rock-garden it should be in such a posi¬ 
tion that the stems can hang over a ledge, the 
masses of white flowers being in this way more 
effective. 

In using it for window-boxes the be3t plan is 
to divide it in the spring, using a loamy soil, 
to which have been added some well-rotted 
manure and sand. When growing freely plenty 
of water is necessary, with a top-dressing of 
cow manure, and occasional doses of some 
artificial manure, such as Clay’s Fertiliser. One 
point of importance is to let the flowering 
shoots fade, not attempting for the sake of 
neatness to cut them off, as this seems to 
weaken the plants and the results are not so 
good the following year. Those used in the 
window-boxes we divide every third year, in I 
the intervening years clearing out a great part 
of the old wonyfiufc §oil, replgxjn^ with the 
Digitized by 
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cool and, it may be, laden with dew, the pre¬ 
ference being given to half-ofien buds, blooms 
nearly or quite fully expanded being worthless 
for packing. Supposing postal or train 
arrangements do not admit of the Roses being 
packed and sent away in time for the flowers 
to reach their destination the same day, then 
ought all of them to be set upright with their 
ends in pans of water in a cool, darkened room, 
in readiness for packing the same evening. 
Even then some of them may be found too 
advanced for packing, but the rest will 
have absorbed a portion of the water, and 
being also perfectly cool, they may be packed 
closely together without fear of their heat¬ 
ing badly during the journey. 

Packing.— Where so many packers err is 
in handling the blooms too carefully. If 
they are loose in the box when started, they 
will be in a bad plight by the time their 
destination is reached, not a few of them being 
shaken all to pieces. What are wanted are 
light, yet strong, wooden boxes of sufficient 
depth to hold about two layers of Roses. Line 
these with paper, place a laj'er of common 


Fern fronds or other greenery in the bottom, 
and on this closely and flatly pack a layer of 
the heavier Roses. On the latter place more 
Fern fronds or else a covering of paper, and 
then add another layer of Roses closely and 
flatly as before ; cover with more soft greenery 
and paper on this, and if the lid does not close 
down tightly, so as to prevent the contents of 
the box from shifting, place a layer of either 
soft Moss, wood-wool, or cotton wool over the 
paper. Flimsy cardboard boxes, cotton wool, 
and a too free use of damp Moss, or moisture 
in any way, are causes of very many failures of 
flowers to travel satisfactorily. If the boxes 
are not strong enough to bear the pressure of 
other packages being placed on them, either 
use boxes strong enough to bear a little rough 
usage, or else do not disappoint by sending 
those not capable of saving their contents 
intact. Over anxious packers seem to think 
cotton wool must be used about the flowers 
if these are to travel well, but, though 
serviceable in some respects, it is respon 
sible for very many failures. The flowers 
must not come into actual contact with it, 
or, otherwise, instead of arriving at their 
destination perfectly fresh, they will be 
flagging badly, owing to the packing 
material having absorbed the moisture 
from them. If used either above or lolow 
flowers, it should always be divided from them 
by means of a sheet of tissue-paper, and then 
they will most probably travel satisfactorily. 
Damp Moss, if only a few flowers are sent, will 
certainly keep them fresh, and to a certain 
extent prevent bruising. In this case lay the 
flowers flatly and closely on the Moss, cover 
them with tissue-pa per, and use enough light 
Moss or cotton-w r ool to fill the box, the lid fitting 
down rather tightly on the packing material. 
When large boxes of either Roses or mixed 
flowers are sent a considerable distance in hot 
weather, a free use of damp Moss may ruin the 
lot, as it is liable to hoat badly, the flowers, 
more especially Roses, falling directly they are 
unpacked. As it happens, there is no neeid for 
the use of any moist packing material, a mass of 
flowers and greenery preserving one another 
perfectly fresh, especially if they were cut 
when in a cool state and generally treated as 
advised in the case of Roses. 


Certain flowers, or those of a flimsy character, 
will not travel or often even keep well uoder 
any circumstances. Amongst these must, un¬ 
fortunately, be included Poppies. These, if 
cut when quite young, will last for two days in 
a cool room, and might be sent to the town 
house for a dinner party, the Iceland forms 
being perhaps the best for this purpose. Light 
boxes should be wholly and closely filled with 
such flowers as these, nothing but very light 
packing material coming between them and 
the lid of the box. Not many other single 
flowers, if we except Sw’eet Peas, travel well, 
but semi-double Zonal Pelargoniums, semi¬ 
double Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, if gummed, 
Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, double Dahlias, Sun¬ 
flowers, Mignonette, and Carnations all travel 
and last well after they are received. The last 
named are among the most serviceable and 
generally acceptable flowers that could be sent 
or given to anyone, and ought to be largely 
grow’n wherever cut flowers are in great 
demand. In packing mixed boxes, line the 
boxes as advised in the case of those for Roses, 
and lay the heaviest, including any Roses there 
may be, in the bottom, and the lighter or more 
flimsy flowers on the top, finishing off with 
Fern-fronds face downwards. Once more let 
me point out the great necessity for arranging 
them closely and flatly together, and also for 
closing the lid down tightly on the paper 
covered top layer. Flowers ought to be un¬ 
packed in a cool, but not airy room, and there 
be at once arranged in either vases or tempo¬ 
rarily in bowls of w'ater. W. 


Keeping Lupins.— Your correspondent 
“ A. M. L.’’ may like to know that I keep my 
Lupins in water fora w r eek, and in cool weather 
for as long as a fortnight. I take no trouble 
with them beyond keeping the large vases 
quite full of water, but I always pick them 
before they are properly open. I find that 
they expand and grow much taller in the 
water. Towards the end of the flowering 
Reason they do not last, quite so long.—E. 
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BOSBS. 

ROSE DAWN. 

Roses that for vigour may be fittingly termed 
flowering shrubs appeal to planters who can 
allot such kinds a suitable position. What 
could be more lovely than a huge bush some 
6 feet high of the delightful Rose figured. 
Partaking as it does of the free-flowering char¬ 
acter of the one parent, Caroline Testout, 
together with its delicate pink colouring, the 
other parent, Mrs. Paul, has given the variety 
its wondrous vigour. As will oe seen from the 
illustration, the buds are of very pretty shape, 
but it is the wide-petalled, semi-double, 
expanded flower that is so distinctly charming. 
Its great hardiness and vigour will make the 
Rose a general favourite, but, of course, owners 


and to maintain their vigour and quality of 
bloom the plants must bo liberally fed by giving 
manure in winter, digging this in at the same 
time, then top dressing and watering with 
liquid-manure in May. Many a fine pyramid 
or pillar Rose would be given a new lease of life 
if even now a few gallons of liquid-manure 
were given about once a week. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning the G-arland Rose.— Will you kindly 
let me know how and when to prune the Mu9k Hose (the 
Garland)? It ha) just bloomed, and I assume it needs 
cutting down for new rods to grow and ripen this summer 
and autumn.—C. Kirk. 

[Unless there be a perfect thicket of growth, 
we should advise you to leave the Rose to grow 
in its own way. This variety is apt to become 
very dense in the centre, and to prevent this 


The bushes are old one9—dwarfs—but have a very healthy 
appearance, and have been well cultivated. If you can 
suggest the cause and a remedy I would be greatly 
obliged. I also enclose some leaves which seem affected 
by some disease. Has this any connection with the state 
of the buds? Only a few of the leaves are like the 
enclosed.—K. B. S. 

[The hard buds appear to us to be the result 
of the late frosts, and we also think the injured 
foliage is traceable to the same cause. We 
can detect no disease. You say the bushes 
are old ones. Perhaps the beds or borders 
require renewing. If you do this it will well 
repay you. Unless the Roses be old favourites 
discard them for more modern kinds. There 
is no need to have bad Rose nowadays with all 
the wealth of beautiful varieties available. It 
never pays to harbour old Ro9es. Plant such 

f rand kinds as Mrs. John Laing, Caroline 
estout, Captain Christy, etc., and give them 



Hose Dawn. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in Messrs. Paul & Sons’ nursery, Cheshunt. 


of quite small gardens would do better to plant 
such as Caroline Testout, as it is only in fair- 
si7.ed gardens that such vigorous Roses as 
Dawn can be accommodated. It is a great 
mistake to crowd these vigorous bushes. They 
need to be well isolated in order to display 
their charms to perfection. When planting I 
would advise that a large hole be taken out— 
quite 2 feet deep by 2 feet wide—and refilled 
with good Rose soil. Drive down a strong 
stake well into the ground, then plant the 
Rose, taking every care to spread cut its roots. 
Very little pruning is required, but it is 
very essential that a few cf tho oldest 
growths be removed each autumn, so that 
yearling shoots may be encouraged. When 
pruning in spring, merely tipping the shoots 
will suffice. As the plants increase in size it 
may be necessary to have three stakes, so that 
the centre may be kept free and open. There 
is no question about the taaqly of these Rosos, 

Digitized by UjQOQIC 


we usually place three stout stakes a little 
distance apart, and then secure the main 
growths to the stakes. Other growths we 
allow to tumble outward in a fountain-like 
fashion, the tops of some even touching the 
lawn. We find the variety rather tender, so 
that in spring a considerable amount of wood 
is sacrificed, but in spite of this tho bloom is 
very abundant just now. Supposing you are 
unable to tie out as suggested, then remove 
one or two of the very oldest growths now if 
they are very numerous, and in September just 
pinch back any soft-looking shoots in order to 
assist them to ripen. It is rather late to prune 
now in order to encourage new rods. This is 
best done in spring, only cutting down then 
quite to the base one or more of the oldest 
shoots. ] 

Rose foliage Injured.— F.nclosed are some buds 
of Hoses which appear to be in some way diseased, as they 
remain hard and malformed and do not open properly. 


some good new soil to root into, then you will 
not be troubled in this way. We should advise 


way. 

you also to prune late another year, and prune 
fairly hard, too. Often these visitations are 
owing to faulty pruning. Encourago now wood 
by cutting out some of the oldest each year. 
By far too much wood is left upon tho Rose 
plants in most gardens. A few good shoots, 
young and well ripened, are bound to produce 
good olooms.] 

Rose Soleil d’Or.— Some Roses are best 
when brilliant sunshine prevails, others prefer 
the cool, showery weather which we are now 
having. During the hot weather the blossoms 
of Soleil d’Or were quite bleached, but now 
they are of a most gorgeous reddish-orange. 
It is a romarkable Rose from a colour point of 
view. Its form is so confused that it does not 
appeal to one’s taste at all; but the magnificenb 
colour atones for ^this. ; A|-bed of this Rose 
would prove a great attraction. I would adviso 
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high culture, workiug in some bone-meal dur¬ 
ing the early days of the year. The wood should 
also bo well thinned. The variety is equally 
successful on a standard as on a bush. Appa¬ 
rently the Manetti stock is be9t for it as a 
dwarf. I should think it would make a tine 
Rose for a north wall, although I have never 
yet tried it, but I hope to do so this autumn.— 
Rosa. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

L1SIANTHUS RUSSELLIAN US. 

This is a biennial, the seed costing about a 
shilling per packet. The flowers are in form 
like a small Tulip, and of a distinct violet-blue 
colour. This old. plant is to many young 
gardeners practically unknown. It was sent 
from Texas in 1835, and was named in honour 
of the Duke of Bedford, who at that time was 
a great patron of gardening. Plants in 0-inch 
pots are very useful for tne greenhouse in 
August. 

Culture. —If you wish to have good strong 
plants the seeds must be 
sown in April. The seed is 
very small, and for this rea¬ 
son must be sown on a smooth 
surface and just covered with 
fine sand. Stand the seed 
pan in a house with a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs., laying 
a square of glass over the 
pot or pan to keep the soil 
moist. Prick the plants out 
into small pots as soon as fit 
to handle, afterwards giving 
each a single pot. About the 
end of August they will be 
large enough to be repotted 
into 4-inch or 5 inch pots, 
and as the cold weather 
comes on transfer them to a 
heated house. Winter them 
near the glass on a shelf, in 
a temperature of from 
55 degs. to GO degs. Repot 
in February into 7-inch pots, 
and as soon as established, 
which M ill be by the end of 
April, transfer them to 9 inch 
pots. As the plants grow' 
the points of the shoots 
must do pinched out. Careful 
watering is at all times 
necessary, especially' in 
winter, as the plants are 
liable to die off at the collar 
if the soil is allowed to get 
too wet. An unheated house 
or pit answers well during 
the summer, bringing into a 
warmer house just as the 
plants are showing for bloom. 

_ T. 

ALLAMANDAS. 

Allamandas are amongst 
the most beautiful of stove¬ 
climbing plants, repaying 
any extra pains which may be bestowed on their 
culture. Their noble foliage, combined with 
the size and richness of the flowers, renders 
them indispensable wherever stove plants are 
grown. Moreover, although naturally of a 
climbing habit of growth, they may, if the 
growths are pinched, be grown in bush form, 
and prove most useful for conservatory or 
ordinary decoration. They aro most at home 
when planted out at the end of a M'arm, moist 
stove, and the shoots trained along wires 
tolerably close to the roof glass, and unshaded. 
Allamandas will stand as much sun as Crotons, 
the leaves seldom scorching if the glass is of 
good quality. When shaded—as they some¬ 
times have to be on account of other subjects 
M’hich occupy the same house—the new shoots 
are long-jointed and soft, and bloom corres¬ 
pondingly scarce. Allamandas being gross 
feeders, a good holding loam, with a fair addi¬ 
tion of decayed manure, is the best rooting 
medium, liquid-manure of medium strength 
being necessary every other day in the case of 
large specimens in pots. When groM T n on 
balloon-trellises for exhibition, the bestplan is to 
allow the growth full liberty until the bloom- 
huds form, when it-^iould l>e tr|ined evenly 
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over the surface. Although Allamandas may 
be propagated at any time when young shoots 
aro obtainable, the best time is in spring, the 
plants then having an opportunity of growing 
into good-sized specimens the first summer. 
The cuttings strike most readily inserted 
singly in small pots of finely-sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, and silver-sand, and placed under a 
handlight or bell-glass in a gentle bottom-heat. 
When rooted, gradually inure them to more 
light and air and give a shift into 6-inch pots. 
A night temperature of 70 degs., with a rise of 
10 degs. or 15 degs. by sunheat, will suit 
them well, closing early and syringing over¬ 
head each afternoon. The points of the shoots 
must be pinched out to induce the lower eyes 
to break. By this time these pots will be 
filled with roots, and a shift into others 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger will be necessary, this time 
breaking the soil into pieces the size of Walnuts 
and potting firmly. A few neat sticks will now 
be needed to support the shoots, which may 
again be pinched for the last time. The same 
treatment as regards heat, air, and moisture 
should bo continued till the end of September, 
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when less water must be given, and in October 
none given until the foliage show's signs of 
By the end of the month the foliage 
will commence to turn yellow, and during tne 
period of rest a night temperature of GOaegs. 
will suffice, no more root moisture being given 
than will keep the wood from shrivelling. In 
January cut the plants back to the well ripened 
wood and repot, first soaking the balls in tepid 
water and allowing them to drain for a day or 
tw'o. They may be put into their flowering 
pots at once ; these may range from 15 inches 
to 18 inches in diameter, as the plant will, 
under liberal treatment, grow into large speci¬ 
mens this season. Allamanda cathartics, 
A. Chelsoni, A. Hendersoni, A. Schotti, and 
A. grandiflora are all excellent varieties. The 
last, though smaller in the individual bloom, is 
the be9t for growing in bush form. 

Odd jobs for winter. —Those w’ho have 
a greenhouse are never, as a rule, at a loss for 
work, but at this time of the year, when in a 
few weeks we shall have to commence the 
preliminary arrangements for winter, it behoves 
all to prepare. One of the first things w r e 
should satisfy' ourselves about is the green¬ 


house boiler—that should, of course, be in 
thorough going order, and one can only deter¬ 
mine this by testing it. Then the supply of 
pots should be seen to, renewing the stock as 
may be found necessary. Few greenhouses 
last many years without breakages in the roof, 
and glazing should be one of the first jobs. A 
coat or two of paint inside may be desirable, 
and at present, when plants can be put out-of- 
doors or in frames, this work should not be 
longer deferred. Potting soils, too, ought to 
be got together.—T ow nsman. 

REPOTTING ASPIDISTRAS AND PALMS 

Kindly say .>eet time for repotting: Palms and Aspidistra, 
used in rooms and cool greenhouse? Also what toil to 
use?—Cl. M. B. 

[Both Aspidistras and Palms will often keep 
in good health for five or six years without 
repotting, but at the same time they do not 
grow so quickly when the pots get full of roots, 
and, as a rule, the Aspidistras will after that 
period deteriorate quickly unless repotted. The 
best time for this to be done is the month of 
April, as at that period the roots soon recover 
from the check of removal A suitable com 
post is two-thirds good fibrous loam to one 
third leaf-mould or peat, and a sprinkling of 
silver-sand. In repotting, bury the ball of 
earth sufficiently deep to cover the roots which 
have made their way to the surface. At the 
same time, if your plant or plants are already 
sufficiently large, they can be easily divided in 
such a way that from a pot full of leaves three 
plants may be obtained, w'hich, after they have 
pushed up the present season’s leaves, will 
each be nearly as large as the original, or, of 
course, they may be divided into smaller por¬ 
tions. A great deal will depend upon the 
plants themselves, as some produce a great 
number of underground stems, while in other?, 
though the plant may be quite as large, these 
stems are fewer in number. These last, os a 
rule, have larger leaves, and cannot be 
divided to the same extent as the others. In 
dividing the plants take particular notice of 
the way they are grow ing in order to separate 
them without disturbing more than is necee 
sary, for, ns a rule, in the case of a large 
plant it will be found that the leaves are col¬ 
lected more or less in groups, and, if so, these 
should, as far as possible, be retained entire. 
In order to divide a plant turn it out of the 
pot, and separate the roots as much as you can 
without injuring them. Beside the fingers a 
pointed stick is very useful for the purpose. 
After the roots are disentangled you need not 
hesitate to cut through the remaining portion 
with a sharp knife ; in fact, it is in most cases 
absolutely necessary to do so. When this is 
finished pot your plants carefully into suitable 
sized pots which are quite clean and well 
drained. After potting it may be sometimes 
necessary to tie a few of the principal leaves, 
and this can be done without detracting from 
the appearance of the plant if a stake not 
higher than the Rtalks of the leaves is put in 
the centre, and the leaves that need support 
are looped to it with some black or green 
thread. When this is completed water the 
plants thoroughly, using, it possible, a fine 
rose, as by this means the soil will be settled in 
its place. After this keep the soil moderately 
moist. The same time and same kind of com¬ 
post as for the Aspidistras will suit the Palms.] 

Thinning greenhouse creepers- 

All who havo had to do with creeping plants 
in a greenhouse know that it is sometimes 
a difficult matter to keep them within proper 
limits. Particularly is this applicable to those 
on the roof. Only this season my attention has 
been called to a Rose which had been allowed 
to grow to such an extent as to become a con¬ 
fused mass of shoots, a prey to mildew, darken¬ 
ing the place, and making it useless to grow’ 
other plants therein. This w*as all owing to 
the want of a judicious thinning early in the 
season. Now that days will soon be getting 
shorter, it is necessary that houses should have 
all the light possible, and with this in view all 
creeping and climbing plants should at once 
be gone over with the intention of taking away 
all useless shoots. Particularly does this obtain 
where quick-growing things like Passifloras, 
Clematises, and Cobtea scandens are growing- 
plants that, if loft too much alone, will excludo 
all light, and have a bad effect on other plauts 
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in the house by “drawing ” them. This thin¬ 
ning-out should be done at once, especially 
with subjects that are planted in beds in tho 

house.—W. F. D. 


ASPARAGUS MYRIOCLADUS. 

This, the latest addition to the ornamental 
forms of Asparagus, Mas certificated by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1902. It resem- 


time to depend upon Mignonette for blooming 
in winter by taking up from the borders small 
seedlings and potting them, but, after repeated 
failures with many of tho plants, I discontinued 
the practice, and, instead, sowed seed about the 
middle of August. Mignonette is so sweet and 
acceptable at all times that one is rather sur¬ 
prised it is not more largely grown ; indeed, 
considering the simple culture it requires, no 



bios a small form of A. retrofractus arboreus. greenhouse should be devoid of a few pots of it 

In A. myriocladus the thin, dark green leaves in M’inter. The present time, therefore, is a 
are about half an incli long, and crowded most opportune one to make a beginning. Soil 
towards tho ends of the shoots. This, how- should be good old loam, with some rotted 
ever, does not spoil the graceful arrangement cow-dung and leaf-mould, w’ith a little sharp 
of the branches, which are disposed in a very • sand. Pots 5 inches in diameter will be found 
graceful manner, as shown in the illustration large enough. Thcso must be well crocked, 
we give of it to day. * and five or six seeds should be inserted in each, 

- reducing tho number of plants to three, dis- 

Mignonette for winter blooming. — carding, of course, the weakest. The pots 
In common with many other* I used at pne should be kept in a cold-frame until towards 
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the end of September, when a shelf near the 
glass in the house should be, if possible, 
found for them. In a fairly warm house 
Mignonette may be had in bloom most of the 
winter. To encourage a bushy habit the leader 
should be stopped, otherwise somo of them aro 
apt to become lanky. No one, I think, who 
has once raised plants from seed for winter 
would risk the shifting of plants from the open 
M’hich are seldom satisfactory, as, be as careful 
as one may, Mignonette does not care to be 
disturbed. — Townsman. 


MANY KINDS OF ABUTILON ON 
ONE BUSH. 

I am sending you a box of Abutilon blooms, 
which I think may interest you. They are the 
result of an experiment I have been trying in 
budding, and w ere all grown on the samo plant. 
The tree covers about 9 feet square of back w r all 
of my greenhouse, and looks very pretty now 
with the four varieties intermingled. I com¬ 
menced by budding the double variety on the 
singlo yelloM’, the latter of which now to a 
great oxtent rosembles the former in foliage. I 
commenced this experiment about four years 
ago, M’hen the plant w’as in a large pot, from 
M’hich I subsequently planted it out, and last 
year budded the two other varieties, white and 
red, on the stem of double. The treatment 
seems to suit all wonderfully well. I had 
considerably larger blooms on the red in spring¬ 
time. The foliage I send will show their state 
of health, and this is not the result of feeding, 
as M’ith the exception of a top-dressing of Clay’s 
fertiliser administered about a j’ear ago the tree 
never gets anything but water. One or other 
of the varieties is always in bloom. I think tho 
only satisfactory M’ay to grow’ AbutiIons is to 
plant out and lot run rather M-ild, as when the 
shoots make sufficient growth ono can look up 
into the flowers, the interior of which is so 
pretty. It is curious that although the blooms 
contain an immense quantity of honey, the bees, 
of which I often have a good many in when the 
sashes are open, seldom discover it. One, 
last year, however, more astute than his 
brethren, whose appearanco I got to recognise, 
found out what a rich store they had all been 
missing, with the result that it fertilised 
nearly every bloom and a large quantity of seed 
M’as subsequently formed. I am sure you have 
noticed the way in which honey can be shaken 
out of an Abutilon in drops. To fill the box I 
send you ono or two blooms of the Ivy 
Pelargonium “Gorden’s Glory,” w’hich is 
planted next the Abutilon. It blooms very 
sparingly in pots, but when given unlimited 
root run is covered all through the summer 
with blossoms such a9 I send, w’hich last a long 
time in w’ater. Mine is never without a flower 
on it all the year round, which, I think, is a 
little unusual for an Ivy Geranium. 

Geo. E. Low. 

Glmageary Hill, Kingstown , Dublin. 


Plants for lean-to greenhouse.—I have a lean- 
to greenhouse 12 feet by 0 feet, north outlook. Will you 
kindly, in your next issue, name a selection of good plants 
suitable for this, to bloom and keep well summer and 
autumn ? M’ould a Perle des Jardin3 and 0. Niphetos do 
well for covering glass-roof, or Passion-flower? If not, 
kindly name most suitable. I could put in a paraffin stove 
during winter.—Tiloa. W. Taylor. 

[The Roses named, Perle des .Tardins and 
Niphetos, would do quite well for the roof, but 
the Passion flower would be too luxuriant in 60 
small a space. The plants that should most 
engage your attention for summer and early 
autumn flow’ering are Tuberous Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of the 
decorative section, Tuberoses, Campanula 
Mayi, C. isophylla alba, both trailing sorts. 
The Begonias and Gloxinias require keeping 
dry in sand in w’intor and securo from frost. 
These could be started early in spring and 
flowerod in pots, repeating the winter treat¬ 
ment in duo course. Both groups contain a 
large variety and remain long in flower. The 
Tuberoses may be purchased in February or 
earlier, and potted to flower in September. To 
these you could add the following Liliums: 
L. auratum, L. speciosum in three varieties, 
and L. longiflorum. These, with liberal fare, 
M’ould flow er well. The Hydrangea is a most 
useful plant for greenhouse work, and nearly 
hardy. To the foregoing a selection of early- 
tioweri ng . yhryoanthcmums 4n pots jcould be- 
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added for September and October flowering, 
and even a few others for later work. Earlier 
in the year, Narcissi in pots with Tulips and 
Hyacinths would give a good display, and if 
in September ensuing you purchased a few 
dozen cheap free-flowering border Carnations, 
these, with pot-Roses, would give good flowers 
in May and June next year.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

If there is one thing that the plants of amateur 
growers suffer from, it is want of sufficient 
room. This is especially the case with those 
who dwell in thickly populated places and 
their gardens surrounded by walls and trees. 
There are, also, so many other things besides 
Chrysanthemums that receive attention—the 
Roses, flower beds, borders, etc.—and we find 
in too many instances the first-named standing 
pot to pot. It is impossible when stood thus 
close for each plant to get sufficient light and 
air, consequently mildew attacks the leaves 
early in the season, the growth also being thin 
and soft. These remarks aro suggested by a 
look at several small but choice collections 
grown for the production of big exhibition 
flowers recently. All goes well with the plants 
when growing as single stems, but the trouble 
begins as soon as they start to branch. One 
remedy is not to grow so many plants, or, if 
space permits, to allow more room. I would 
insist upon each pot being 18 inches from its 
neighbour and all the plants in single rows. 
If this cannot be done, dot the plants in the 
most open spits of the garden, and properly 
fasten each by driving a stout stake into the 
ground in addition to the stick used for train¬ 
ing, as it is very necessary to prevent damage 
from wind. When the plants have plenty of 
room they take water more frequently tnan 
when stifled together, and such conditions as 
the first-named are the only ones to obtain a 
free, sturdy growth, by-and-by resulting in 
well - developed blossoms. Ample room is 
equally advisable when the Chrysanthemums 
are grown as bush plants or in any form. 

A cultural item that must have attention by 
the time these notes are in print is that of 
retaining flower-buds. This, of course, applies 
only in the case of those who desire what are 
known as “ big blooms.” These take a con¬ 
siderable time to develop—quite two months— 
and the buds that result in the larger flowers 
are known as “ crown " buds. On the plants 
of most varieties these form from July onwards. 
After July it is safe to advise amateurs to 
retain them as they appear. The crown bud 
appears at the tips of the shoots, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a cluster of tiny leaf growths. 
The latter are removed whilst young, and the 
central part of the shoot, being the bud, is 
retained, thus the whole strength of the plant 
goes to the growth of these and produces the 
huge blossom. If the crown-buds be not left 
on the plant, but instead of this the cluster 
of growths allowed to proceed naturally, more 
and lengthier stems are obtained, and other 
flower-buds will come later ; too late, however, 
to have time to grow into big flowers. Culti¬ 
vators like the flower-buds to appear in August, 
about the middle of the month being a capital 
time for the Japanese varieties, and nearer the 
end a perfect time for incurved kinds. Other 
classes of the Chrysanthemum—the Anemone, 
the singlo, and the Pompon—are all the 
more perfect from the late-bud selection. 
These must, therefore, be left for the pre¬ 
sent, and the energies of the plants be 
concentrated upon growth of stems. Although 
the middle of August is the time found to give 
the best results, I would retain the buds earlier 
in the case of the Japanese, if they appear, rather 
than remove them from the plant. For all other 
forms of culture, except exhibition blooms, the 
later-formed flower buds are desirable. 

Feeding.— We usually begin at this time to 
give the plants some kind of stimulant, because 
they will have exhausted the good that is in the 
soil. When this is done the leaves put on a 
yellow, starved appearance. This season we 
are somewhat hampered by constant rain. 
During very wet weather it is well not to 
manure as the growth naturally is soft enough, 
and it will become more soft if fed. But after 
the flow er buds begin to sw ell, it is safe to apply 
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fertilisers, even in wet weather. The rule is a 
little and often. When rain can wash it in, 
any approved kind, such as is advertised, may 
be used at the rate of a teaspoonful to a pot of 
9 inches diameter. Guano, a capital stimulant, 
is best used in water, as it is readily made into 
a liquid, and in fine weather I would prefer 
all stimulants in a liquid state. In towns the 
difficulty is to obtain farmyard liquid, and the 
grower must be content w ith the forms in what 
are known as “artificial." The only forms 
requiring extreme care are nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia. These are strong, but 
best left alone unless in skilled hands. Soot is 
much neglected. Put a peck of this into a bag 
and place it in a tub with about JO gallons of 
w'ater. Renew the soot once a fortnight, and 
a first-rate liquid-manure will always l>e at 
hand. All side growths that appear on any 
of the selected stems should be removed when 
small so that nothing shall impede their 
advance. Insect pests should be destroyed. 
Tobacco powder is the best remedy for green¬ 
fly, and for mildew sulphur is a sure check. It 
is well after using the former to wash it off the 
leaves before the sun has great power, or it is 
apt to burn the tender leavas. Outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums are suited by the prevailing wet 
weather, and they are making satisfactory 
growth. Keep the ground well stirred w ith 
the hoe and tie each plant to ono stick. 
This is all the training they require. Some 
varieties are already showing their flower 
buds. These are not thinned to the extent of 
leaving only a very limited number on a plant. 
Still, if quite half of the flower buds are taken 
away, the blooms resulting will be larger in 
comparison. It is not, however, easy to obtain 
very large blossoms of these early flow r ering 
Chrysanthemums. If the strength of the plant 
is too much concentrated the buds come badly 
formed. This is worth remembering. The 
only kinds that I know that will respond to 
such thinning as three blooms to a plant are 
Mme. Desgrange and its sports, G. Wermig, 
Mrs. Burrell, and Mrs. Hawkins. Early Chrys¬ 
anthemums are valued for the quantity of 
bloom they give. H. S. 


wild, so as to imitate as much as possible 
natural growth. Under such conditions, plants 
with broad and bold foliage intermix with 
others of a different character, and form masse* 
of vegetation, remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. A fernery of this kind is not, however, 
within the reach of everyone. Many cannot 
afford space for grouping of this kind, and, on 
the contrary, they have to content themselves 
with a few specimens in pots, and with 
arranging them at intervals, so as to 
form various combinations. In all arrange¬ 
ments of this kind striking contrasts 
should be alway s kept in view, w’hich can be 
readily effected by selecting species of quite 
different habits, and grouping them not only 
accordingto size and form, but also colour. Even 
a few plants judiciously put together in a com 
parati vely small space may be made to look well, 
provided the best mode of grouping is adopted, 
spreading species being so disposed as not to 
interfere with the growth of such as are more 
upright. For example, broad-foliaged kinds 
such as most of the Poly pod i urns, Davallias.ttc, 
should not be brought into too close contact 
with kinds having more finely-divided fronds, 
such as Lastreas, Pterises, or Davallias, of the 
finely-cut section, nor with plants of upright 
growth, such as Blechnums, Lomarias, etc., out 
all should be so arranged as to make a pleasing 
group. It may also be stated in favour of this 
last mode of growing Ferns that it is the more 
useful, as it allows the same plants to be used in 
different ways for decoration in rooms, and for 
mixing with flowering plants in the conserve 
tory, etc. In all cases avoid symmetry in 
grouping Ferns. They certainly do not gain 
anything by being set in a formal manner, and 
overcrowding is also another evil. If placed too 
close together individuality is lost, and where 
ever there is convenience they should stand 
either on a solid bed of earth or on a layer of 
ashes, kept constantly moist. Very few insect* 
will make their appearance then, and this way 
of placing them will be found much superior to 
that of setting them on wooden staging, where 
the air between the plants is insufficiently 
moist. 


Potting garden-grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — Many people, even amongst those 
who have to do with greenhouses, and who 
admire Chrysanthemums, are either not so 
deeply interested in their culture as to pot 
them in June into large pots, or else it is that 
they have not the time necessary to give them 
in watering, so it is we find not a few planting 
them out. Particularly does this apply to tho 
early-flowering sorts. Now, as blooming time 
comes on, sometimes one hears regrets ex¬ 
pressed as to not potting a few for blooming 
indoors, but there is really no cause for this, 
as no plants lift so well without experiencing 
harm as do Chrysanthemums. I am, of course, 
referring to plants grown for cut blooms. 
Every year I plant a number out, and when 
they are in bud I dig round the roots to loosen 
them a little, first watering them, and after 
allowing a few days to elapse, I lift them up 
and pot them. With the exception of the loss 
of a few leaves at the base the plants take no 
harm, as for a day or two they are placed out 
of the sun and syringed occasionally. I think 
many have yet to recognise the true value of 
the*Chrysanthemum as a garden flower. Cer¬ 
tainly more would grow them in this way did 
they realise what little ill effects lifting has 
upon, not merely early sorts, hut mid-season 
varieties.— Lf.ah urst. 


FERNS. 

• _ 

ARRANGEMENT OF FERNS. 

Owing to the variety that exists amongst 
Ferns, they afford a vast field for effective 
grouping. Although most Ferns are individu¬ 
ally graceful in growth, yet the aspect of a 
fernery is greatly enhanced when the plants are 
arranged with taste. Amongst the many 
different ways of arranging Ferns so as to pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory result, and at the same 
time show each plant off to the best advantage, 
there are two which may be specially men¬ 
tioned. The first relates to ferneries in which 
all specimens, large or small, are planted out 
without reference to regularity or symmetry— 
allowing them, in fact, to grow com parati vely 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Fungus on Laurel hedge.— I send you »n e 
oung growths off a Laurel hedge which has lat*lv 
become infested with blight. The hedge looks as thoucb 
it had been dusted with flour, and ihele&ves fall off with 
the least touch. Can you tell me what it is, and if it will 
damage the hedge?—IxyriRKR. 

[The blight infesting your Laurel hedge is a 
fungus, one of the powdery mildews belonging 
to the genus Podosphtera, probably P. prunes 
tri. I should be afraid your hedge was in a 
bad way, but you should dust the leaves with 
flowers of sulphur, or spray with Bordeaux 
mixture, or 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in 2h gallons of water. Collect and 
burn the fallen leaves.—G. S. S ] 

Insects on vegetables.— Enclosed with this »rea 
few specimens of a Rind of fly that is so plentiful in my 
vegetable garden that 1 find it quite impossible to gro» 
Cauliflowers, Cabbage#, Onions, Carrots, etc. It seems w 
be natural to the district. The soil is a heavy clay. It» 
very well manured every year with cow-manure. I 
inclined to think the soil is getting too rich. I am careful, 
as soon as the vegetables are off in the autumn, to remove 
all refuse, ridging up the ground about !> inches deep. 
Two years ago I gave it a dressing of gas-lime, about 
1} cwt. per po’e, the one half dug in and the other half 
spread on the top after digging. I now propoee to dram 
the ground and give a heavy dressing of newly slaked 
lime. Is this likely to have any effect? How much lime 
might I give per pole ? Would It be better to give no 
manure for a year 7—M. A. J. 

[I have very carefully examined the sample 
of soil that you sent, but could not find any 
flies or any other insect except a number of 
small creatures which are very nearly allied to 
the springtails, which are no doubt irjurious 
to the roots of plants. From what you say. I 
should think it was most probable that the soil 
has been over-manured. You cannot do better 
than give a heavy dressing of freshly slaked 
lime, as you propose, say I lb. per square yard, 
in November. This will probably kill the 
little white insects. If your land is not 
drained, by all means drain it properly.— 
G. S. S ] _ 

M0- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “ Gardening” from the very beginning A a* 
come from its readers, toe offer each week a copy oftu 
latest edition of either “ Stovi and Grrbnuoum 
or "Thi Etrffuaa Fwnsrcsn Garden," to the sender*/'™ 
most useful or interesting letter or short article vuUusm 
in the current toe&r, issue, whicJi witi be mzrked thus , 
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Clematis Fairy Queen. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATISES. 

Amonost climbing plants that add a wealth of 
tie&utiful blossoms to our^walls, it would be 
didicult, I think, to n( P' a ^thAtyr^mpre 


generally grown than Clematises, or, when 
rightly understood, any, indeed, that are so easy 
of cultivation. That they are becoming more 
popular each year one has but to travel to be 
convinced of this, as, go in what direction you 
may, you will find them. In the north of 
England and parts of Scotland, though some¬ 


times a little late, they bloom none the less 
freely than those growing in the south and 
south-western counties, whilst on the east coast 
as well as on other parts of our seaboard, I have 
recently had an opportunity of admiring really 
fine displays. Then, again, Clematises have 
made cju^hrprogress as town flowering subjects, 
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and doubtless in this connection readers can 
call to mind main roads and busy thorough¬ 
fares that are at the moment enriched with 
masses of trailing shoots and flowers, indica¬ 
ting plainly what may be done even under 
conditions that one scarcely regards as ideal 
for plants of any description, whilst in 
suburban neighbourhoods they have long been 
acknowledged as the best of outdoor flowering 
climbers. But it is perhaps in the country 
where one finds them in perfection, and though 
undoubtedly a pure atmosphere is the chief 
reason for this, we should not, I think, forget 
that often the best results follow when plants 
are given latitude. Sometimes round a villa 
residence they may be seen with each shoot 
tied out to wire and “ trained.” This, in my 
opinion, is not half so satisfactory, as when 
once they have been secured to a support 
they are permitted to ramble pretty much their 
own way. In the country I have noticed them 
clambering over rough poles at the entrance to 
some garden, or forming a canopy around a 
cottage door quite untrammelled and with 
little if auy attempt made to keep them in 
order, flowers protruding through dense foliage 
—as in the illustration before us reminding 
one in the prodigality of their blossoms ana 
careless habit of the commonest of all Clema¬ 
tises—that tenant of our hedgerows, Yitalba, 
the well-known Traveller’s Joy. With those that 
are most suited to outdoor culture, pre¬ 
eminence must, I submit, be given to the 
Jackmani and Lanuginosa sections, though the 
Viticella and Montana groups should not be 
ignored where late and early-blooming sorts 
are desired, and particularly where a quick¬ 
growing oreeper is wanted for covering arbours, 
balconies, and the like. For these objects none 
will be found better than montana, whose 
white clusters appear in May. Jackmani, and 
others of the section, are the most sought after ; 
they may always be depended upon to bloom 
well - if, if they are hard-pruned, as they 
should be every autumn, and when this rule is 
followed one has the satisfaction of having both 
blossoms and foliage near the base, instead of 
bare stems, which are inevitable when the 
knife is withheld. In the Lanuginosa group 
which do not require cutting back annually— 
we have varieties that are exceptionally beau 
tiful, large, showy blossoms that are much 
enhanced, as undoubtedly are the others 
referred to when they are given a rich, well- 
drained soil, and, above all, freedom to grow, 
so that they may show their flowers and long, 
trailing shoots to the best possible advantage. 

Leahtrst. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER IN 
SUMMER. 

All the year round one can find something 
interesting in a garden where hardy plants are 
grown. From early June, indeed, one is con¬ 
fronted with very lovely pictures right on until 
the late autumnal days put an end to an out¬ 
side display. No one, however, I venture to 
assert, need be without beautiful flowers for 
cutting if he will take the trouble to plant 
those that succeed each other. Whatever may 
be our opinion with regard to the value of 
certain half-hardy plauts, the most ardent 
champion of them will, I think, concede that, 
attractive as many of them undoubtedly are 
when in bloom, they are of very little value in 
a cut state, and if we desire that our gardens 
shall look beautiful as well as provide flowers 
for our tables, then we must turn to hardy 
plants, which otter a wider selection, besides 
covering a longer period. I admit that I am 
prejudiced in favour of hardy flowers for 
several reasons, one of them being that in the 
matter of expense alone there is an advantage, 
the first cost generally being the only one, 
time and trouble in propagating by division 
of roots, etc , being all that are needed 
to ensure future displays. I never realised 
more than this year the advantages to 
be derived from hardy border flowers, and 
whilst many, owing to the continued cold and 
wet we had in June, were disappointed with 
the bedding plants that had to be kept in 
frames longer than usual, some of the sturdier 
herbaceous subjects were showing bloom. 
Then, too, consider what a charming variety 


we may have in thft, hardy plan 
thinks of Doronifums^ icise 




olanh lin 


line. One 
in early 


June are represented by I. germanica, followed 
closely by the Spanish ; the latter, I do not 
hesitate to say, would be grown more if it were 
realised how simple their needs are. Then 
come Pjeonies, Lupins, Lychnises, Dielytras, 
Rockets, Delphiniums, stately subjects, and 
now in full blossom as I write. One of my bor¬ 
ders is showy with Campanulas—C. glomerata 
(purple), C. persicifolia (white), and C. gran- 
dis — Canterbury Bells, and Antirrhinums. 
Erigerons, with large lavender flowers and 
golden centres, are also conspicuous here 
and there. Double white Rockets have been 
sweet and charming as ever. Presently 
there will be the Globe Thistles (Echinops), 
and Eryngiums (Sea Hollies), Galegas (Goat’s 
Rue), Statiees and Achilleas, Rudbeckias 
and Knipholias to add colour. Early in the 
autumn I can always count on the later 
Phloxes. Helianthuses, Crinum9, and Starwoits, 
which last may now be had in so many charm¬ 
ing tints. I do not forget, too, the value of 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums in the border, 
and I fancy we shall hear more of them in the 
future as outdoor plants. Many of mine are 
treated precisely as other hardy subjects—viz , 
cut down after blooming and divided each 
spring. We have so many that are handsome 
that it is hard to particularise, but who, I 
wonder, would be without sorts like Mine 
Marie Masse (lilac-mauve), Horace Martin 
(deep yellow, dwarf), Market White, Crimson 
Masse, Claret Belle (claret crimson), Ivy Stark 
(yellow), W. Holmes (crimson and gold). White 
Quintus, Rabbie Burns (rosy-cerise), and Rose 
Wells (deep pink)? These are a few of mine 
picked out at random, and I must admit I 
know of no blossoms more welcome in the 
autumn. One could go on enumerating several 
groups. Chrysanthemum maximum and Mont- 
bretias remind me of other favourites where cut 
blooms are wanted. 

In planting hardy subjects one should be 
guided to some extent by selecting those that 
follow each other in succession—a not at all 
difficult matter—as will be gathered by those 
already mentioned. In these days when the 
tendency now seems to cultivate blossoms that 
may be cut for table decoration, it is worth 
while endeavouring to grow- those that will 
follow each other. With hardy flowers one 
may have a beautiful garden at far less 
expense than some people imagine—a garden 
where it is possible to gather blossoms almost 
at any time from April to November, a place 
where formality is not sought after, and, 
therefore, in my judgment, calculated to give 
more pleasure. Lkautrst. 


far 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Stocks failing.— Q llte a number of my Salpiglossis 
and Stocks have pone off after reaching the flowerinp 
stage, and I cannot tell the reason. Adjoining one9 are 
quite healthy. I enclose two or three specimens of plants 
that have gone off, and shall be obliged if you can give the 
rea on in your valuable piper.—S. H. W. 

[You give us no idea of the soil in which 
your plants are growing or any particulars to 
guide us. It may be that they are planted too 
thickly and have been attacked By some 
fungus. You ou»ht to pull up all the infested 
plants. It would be well to give the ground 
a dressing of lime in the autumn, and grow 
your Stocks in a different part of the garden 
next year.] 

Putting in Pelargonium cuttings — I would 
like to know if I should take cuttings of Geraniums, that 
are in the birders, now for next year, and what time, or 
could I take these up later on for the winter and put out 
again for summer? I hive Daffodil and Crocus bulbs 
which were put in boxes with the earth. Is it better to 
leave them so, or to clean them and put in a dry place? 
They were taken up about April.—F. M. 

[Yes, put in the cuttings at once into boxes 
or pots, standing them in the open air or in a 
frame. They will soon root, and may, on the 
approach of cold weather, be transferred to a 
cold-pit or the greenhouse-shelf close to the 
glass, there to remain during the winter. Pot 
off singly next spring, and plant out in the 
usual way in May. You can also lift the old 
plants, and, after trimming them, put into 
boxes or pots and keep fairly dry during the 
winter. Such plants, if you can keep them 
through the winter, will, when planted out 
next year, flower freely. Lift) the Crocuses and 
dry them oft'for a time, planting as soon as you 
can towards the end of August or early in 
September. We, however, doubt if they will 


be worth troubling about, as you can bu; 
bulbs so cheaply now, and which will 
more satisfactory in the end. ] 

Dahlias not starting.— Lost year I bought a 
dozen Dahlias, which did very well. The tubers were 
lifted in the autumn and stored away in the dry and away 
from frost In the beginning of March they were potted 
up and placed in the greenhouse, which had a little heat 
on for some seven weeks or more. They all sprouted, with 
the exception of two, Cornucopia and J. J. Crowe. In the 
first week in June 1 turned these two out of their pots 
and planted them in the open ground. They had made a 
lot of roots in the pots, and the tubers were quite sound, 
and although I have kept them moist up to the present 
there is no sign of a shoot above ground ; anyway, I do 
not see how they can be any good for this year. Can you 
account for it, as I have grown Dahlias for some years 
and never knew such a case ?—R. T. II. 

[This is one of those interesting little puzzles 
in gardening that, while appearing here and 
there in not a few collections each year, still 
remains a mystery to the most practical as also 
the more scientific heads in horticulture. The 
obvious reason is that no growth buds are 
formed in the autumn previous. Why no such 
buds were developed is quite another matter, 
and we regret we are as much in the dark as 
yourself. This failing is, however, not centred 
in certain kinds, though naturally iu such a 
group some varieties break far more freely 
than others. The fact that the tubers give 
abundant root is proof of the soundness, and 
possibly after all the failing may be more 
attributable to inferior cuttings in the begin 
ning than to aught else. The indiscriminate 
manner of its appearing may upset this theory 
perhaps, and you are fortunate in not experi 
encing the failing before. We have rarely met 
with it in those instances where good cuttings 
with a heel are secured, and it, is this that 
incliues us to the belief that inferior cuttings 
or over-propagated plants are in certain degree 
the cause.] 

Dividing hardy plants. —I gather from your 
cultural not*?, isih ult., that Delphiniums and double 
Rockets should be divided every year. Do you mean they 
should betaken out of the ground, divided, and replan¬ 
ted, and what is the beet season? lleuchcra sui^uinea 
does not seem to bloom but very sparsely. Should it be 
divided annually', too? What is the best time, and what 
s the best soil and position? I have given plenty of 
liquid manure, without good results.— Patlkndkr. 

[It is certainly neither desirable nor essential 
that Delphiniums or the double white Rocket 
(Hesperia matronalis alba plena) be divided 
each year. Either of these may remain two or 
three years without interference, the Del¬ 
phiniums especially, if well planted. Assuming 
that good pot or ground plants of fair s : zewere 
planted ia 1900 and flowered the next year, the 
year following —i e ., 1902, should see them in 
their prime, and the year 190.1 in quite good 
form, even if not divided. Longer than this, 
even with room for development, it is not 
prudent to leave them. When division is 
necessary March is the best time, lifting, 
dividing, and replauting with as little delay as 
possible. The soil cannot be too deep, nor can 
it be too generously worked. In heavy soils 
the Rocket is best at two years old, but this 
need not prevent the taking of cuttings in Sep¬ 
tember each year, an d a o increasing the stock. 
The soil for Heuchera sanguinea should be 
deep, fairly moist, or slightly shaded in 
position, and of good quality. This plant is 
very free flowering usually on the more clayey 
soils, but on soils of a light character the 
flowering is erratic. Given a liberal fare in 
every way and room for development this 
plant is in its prime at three years planted, It 
this has been tried and failed, try planting a 
portion each year in March or early April in 
well - dug, freely manured ground. Avoid 
breaking the plants too small, say three or four 
crowns to each, and be sure tho soil is well 
placed about the rhizomes and the plants 
firmly fixed in position.] 


Galena officinalis compacta (GoatV 
rue ).—The common Goat’s rue (G. officinalis) 
has always been favourably regarded, but the 
newer type, of more compact habit, is an im¬ 
provement. The white variety (alba) has a 
greater value than the la 9 t-named, as its white 
blossoms may be used in so many ways by 
florists and others. My plants were divided in 
tho late spring, and, notwithstanding the 
abnormal season through which we have 
passed, the divided plants have developed into 
grand clumps. I prefer to cut the pieces with 
long stems, and some with branching growths. 
These arranged in large vases for house deco¬ 
ration are very effective.—-D B. C.i 
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STERNBERGIA MACRANTHA. 

Tins handsome species, for which wc are 
indebted to Mr. Whittall, who introduced it 
from Smyrna, is, as may be seen by our illus¬ 
tration, the largest and most vigorous of the 
genus, and deserves general cultivation either 
in the border or in the rock garden. The large 
yellow blossoms, not unlike those of a 
Meadow Saffron in point of size and form, but, 
possessing rather more substance, are, there¬ 
fore, firm, and in the bud state quite attractive 
also. The bulb, too, is distinct, being more 


added to the annual kinds ; how very much one 
would appreciate additions to tho peronnial 
forms?—W. F. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SEASIDE SHRUBS. 

The number of shrubs that succeed when 
exposed to salt spray is but limited, and on 
that account the few that do thrive well under 
such circumstances are doubly valuable from a 
planter’s point of view. Such is the Tamarisk 


slender upright-growing shrub, which beats 
great general resemblance to the fore¬ 
going, but which only attains about one* 
half its height and has longer leaves. 
The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides) 
is another shrub well adapted for plant¬ 
ing in the most exposed spots, as strong 
1 winds off the sea have but little effect upon it; 
indeed, the beautiful silvery appearance of its 
foliage is much heightened when stirred by the 
breeze. Besides the glistening white colour of 
the foliage, it during the autumn becomes 
laden with bright orange coloured berries, and 
when in that state is remarkably hand¬ 
some. The Sea Buckthorn is a large 
prickly shrub, which under favourable 
conditions becomes almost a tree. The 
tree Purslane (Atriplex Halimus) is a 
loose rambling plant, with brittle, half 
woody branches and silvery leaves ; of 
little beauty when grown under ordi¬ 
nary conditions, but by the seaside, 
where plenty of moisture exists, a really 
valuable shrub ; it succeeds perfectly in 
such places, and forms fine masses to¬ 
tally indifferent to the salt spray. Of 
this there is a smaller kind, a native of 
Britain—viz., A. portulacoides, but it 
is insignificant compared with the 
preceding. Among other subjects fit 
for seaside planting, but requiring to be 
a little sheltered from the full force of 
the wind and spray, may be named many 
of the Leguminosa*, as, for instance, the 
Spanish Broom, the Laburnum, the 
wnite Broom, Halimodendron argen- 
teum, and the Coluteas. These are 
among the most suitable, while, under 
like conditions, the Elder, Box Thorn 
(Lycium europium), and Tree Ground¬ 
sel (Baccharis halimifolia), and the 
various kinds of Lilacs will also thrive. 
Among 

Evergreens, mention may be made 
of the different varieties of Euonymus 
japonica, the Arbutus, Laurustinus, and 
Portugal Laurels, while trees that may 
be specially noticed doing well near the 
sea are the Evergreen Oak, Austrian 
Pine, the Cluster Pine (P. Pinaster), the 
Mountain Ash, and Cupressus. All the 
above are well-tried subjects and sure 
to succeed in almost all positions. For 
planting on the southern coast there 
is a much wider range to choose from. 
Even Veronicas there make useful sea¬ 
side shrubs, and the same may be said 
of Fuchsias, the lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora), Myrtles, and the 
Pittosporums, which form handsome 
bushes, while by far the finest plant of 
the beautiful white Heath-like nowered 
Fabiana imbricata that has ever come 
under my observation was growing in a 
small garden close to the sea on the 
coast of Devon. There it formed a large 
bush, and when in fud flower was 
most conspicuous. T. 


Flowers of Sternbergia macrantha. 


globular than in the other kinds. It is certainly i 
a welcome addition. T. 

Everlasting Peas. —I have noticed this 
season an attempt made in several gardens to 
train annual Sweet Peas over wire trellises, 
but not with very satisfactory results. Some¬ 
how they refuse to be tied down to wire or 
anything else; not so, however, with the 
F.verlasting Peas, for they are most amenable to 
training and will run over wire or wooden 
trellis with the best of creepers. Pity it is i 
that we are confined to one or two colours. 
Here is a chance for someone to introduce a 
new variety. Each year w® "have fresh sSrts 

Digitized b 


^e^have^ freshert^ 


(Tamarix gallica), a vigorous growing shrub, 
producing Tong, feathery branches, terminated 
during summer by loose open panicles of small 
reddish flowers. This shrub delights in a deep I 
sand}' soil w ell supplied with moisture, require¬ 
ments frequently mot with near the sea, and 
for such places it is indispensable. This and 
the Furze form fine bushes, even on the most 
easterly part of the coast of Suffolk. T. 
tetrandra is a scarce Caucasian shrub, and is 
auite as elegant as the common T. gallica, and 
flowers later, w hich is its chief value. A near 
ally of the Tamarisk, and one that succeeds 
well under similar conditions, is the German 
Tamarisk (Tamarix or Myricaria germanica), a 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Cotoneaster horizontalis. — 

Planted on a level surface the branches 
grow in a perfectly horizontal manner, 
totally unlike any other shrub. From 
the regular, flattened frond-like dispo¬ 
sition of the branchlets it is attractive 
at all seasons, even when devoid of 
foliage, but when, as is now the case, 
the branches are thickly clothed with 
bright, shining green loaves, it is par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy. As a foreground 
for a group of somo of the larger 
species this Cotoneaster is well suitod, while 
trained to a wall its appearance is decidedly 
unique. Among other features it is remarkable 
for the several distinct phases of beauty through 
which it passes in the course of tho year, tno 
first being the tender green unfolding leaves, 
which are soon followed by the tiny pinkish 
blossoms. In autumn the little berries become 
of a bright vermilion-red, while the decaying 
leaves are red and yellow.—X. 

Philadelphia microphyllus.— It is by 
no means an easy matter to distinguish between 
some of the larger-growing Bpecies of Philadel- 
phus, but there is no danger of confounding 
this pretty little native of New Mexico with 
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any other, added to which a great amount of 
interest is centred in the fact that it has, in 
conjunction with some of the larger kinds, 
given us many charming varieties of medium 
vigour. The typical P. microphyllus forms a 
dense rounded bush a couple of feet high, 
thickly clothed with small, somewhat hoary 
leaves, which feature is, when seen in a mass, 
very noticeable. The tiny flowers have not the 
heavy unpleasant smell of some of the larger 
kinds, but have more of the fragrance of very 
ripe Apples, a feature to a certain extent 
transmitted to all its progeny. It is now 
about twenty years since this little Philadel- 
phus was first introduced, and the first hvbrid 
raised therefrom was sent out a few years later. 
This was followed by many others, the best 
being Lemoinei erectus, Avalanche, Boule 
d’Argent, Gerbe de Neige, Manteau d’Her mi no, 
and Mont Blanc. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished and growing freely, a very successful 
way to grow these hybrid forms of Philodel- 
phus is after the blossoms are past to cut away 
the flowering shoots and encourage the 
development of vigorous ones from the base, 
which will in their turn yield a wealth of 
blossom the following year.—X. 


FRUIT. 

SELECT BUSH PLUMS. 

This is both an interesting and economical 
method of growing Plums, for the trees, prac¬ 
tically speaking, take up but a small amount 
of space when compared with standards, for 
instance. These bushes may be planted 0 feet 
apart and from feet to 4 feet from the edges 
of footpaths. When planting in garden 
orchards, it is well to allow a space of 12 feet 
between the rows, for the sake of passing up 
and down them more conveniently when 
gathering the crop and attending to the 
trees, but the same distance between tree and 
tree will sullice. The reason why bush-trees 
are to be preferred to pyramids and standards 
is that the latter when fully grown take up far 
too much space in the kitchen garden proper, 
and are only suitable for orchards where they 
can develop without let or hindrance or any 
fear of unduly shading the ground beneath 
them. The objection to the pyramidal form of 
tree for Plums is that they are too close and 
compact in habit of growth, and in the course 
of a few years the wood becomes much con¬ 
gested unless very closely attended to. In the 
case of a bush-tree there is no central or main 
stem, and instead there are from four to five 
main branches, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, radiating from the stem, which is usually 
about 18 inches or 2 feet high. In well-trained 
trees these branches are induced to assume out¬ 
ward positions by bending them down some- 
whit and securing them to stakes driven into 
the ground for that purpose. This throws the 
centre of the tree open, so that there is ample 
space both for subsidiary branches to form 
and for sunlight and air to penetrate to all 
parts, and if properly attended to in the way of 
root-lifting until they are brought into a fruit¬ 
ful condition, and all side growths to form 
fruiting spurs summer pinched, they eventu¬ 
ally become extremely productive and remu¬ 
nerative. Readers of this note must not assume 
that all varieties will succeed alike when 
cultivated in bush form—that is, from a crop¬ 
ping point of view, for, generally speaking, the 
sorts that yield well as standards will also pay 
to grow as bush-trees, but there are a good 
many varieties that need the protection of a 
wall to render them constant as regards fruit¬ 
bearing, also fully productive. There are, 
however, a great many sorts which are first 
rate grown in bush form. 

The names to bo mentioned will embrace 
both dessert and cooking kinds, and some, as 
many are well aware, are suitable for either 
purpose. The list opens with that earliest of 
all Plums, River’s Early Prolific, a medium¬ 
sized, roundish, blue-black fruit, excellent for 
cooking, passable for the dessert. The tree is 
a very heavy cropper, and the fruit is in season 
the latter end of July and early in August. 
The Czar, which is similar in colour to the 
preceding, but oval in shape, comes next, and 
is ready Tor use early in August. This variety 
is rather upright in habit of growth, and the 
branches, therefore, need to be trained out- 
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wards while in a young and pliant condition. 

It is fit for cooking only. Early Orleans is 
another variety which arrives at maturity 
early in August, and is suitable either for 
kitchen or table use. The fruit is roundish in 
form and reddish-purple in colour. The next 
few sorts ripen their fruits between the early 
part and latter end of August; Belle de 
Louvain, a large oval purple fruit, fit 
only for cooking ; Large Black Imperial, 
similar in size and shape to the latter, 
and excellent for making tarts and pre¬ 
serves ; Heron, oval in shape, deep red in 
colour, suitable for the same purpose as the 
last; Sultan, roundish, fairly large, and a 
good cooker ; Prince of Wales, a medium-sized 
roundish, reddish-purple fruit, useful either for 
table or kitchen ; Belgian Purple, a round 
purple Plum of medium size, excellent for 
cooking, and passable for table use in w’arm 
seasons ; Victoria, a well-known, oval-shaped 
reddish fruit, large in size, and highly esteemed 
for cooking and preserving, and by not a few 
much liked for the dessert. The next two are 
essentially dessert fruits and ripen during 
August. July Greengage is round, yellowish, 
with the skin spotted and flushed with red on 
the sunny side, and of excellent flavour ; Early 
Transparent is similar in size and appearance, 
and more richly flavoured : Angelina Burdett, 
which is a medium-sized purplish, dark red, 
round Plum, also ripens the latter end of 
August, and is much esteemed for dessert, the 
flavour being of the richest. The Kentish Bush 
Plum must not be omitted, as it is excellent 
for cooking, and ripens early in September. 
Gisborn’s is another large oval yellow Plum, 
and suitable for the same purpose as the last- 
named. Monarch, a comparatively new variety, 
that can also be recommended, has large, 
bluntly oval-shaped fruits, with a purple skin, 
covered with a dense grey bloom. Pond’s 
Seedling is a very large oval deep red coloured 
Plum, which, if only suitable for cooking, is 
largely grown for market use, and is excel¬ 
lent for bottling whole. Yellow Magnum 
Bonum and Jefferson are two splendid varie¬ 
ties, which succeed remarkably well in 
some parts of the country away from a 
wall, and both are excellent either for 
kitchen or table use. Coe’s Golden Drop comes 
under the same category as the two last-named 
sorts, and this is too well kuown to require 
description. Two good late-maturing cooking 
varieties are Coe’s Late Red and Archduke. 
—the former a round and rather small red 
fruit, and the latter large, oval, and purplish- 
coloured. Late Black Orleans concludes the 
list. This is a medium-sized roundish blue- 
black fruit, and hangs to the end of October. 
It is excellent for cooking, and fairly good for 
table use. Two varieties to be highly recom¬ 
mended for trial are Rivers' Late Orange and 
Primate, both of which are promising in every 
way. A. W. 

OUTDOOR PEACHES. 

A few notes on the varieties of Peaches that 
will succeed with merely the protection of a 
wall outdoors in, of course, warm and suitable 
districts, will perhaps not be out of place at 
the present moment. There will, I feel sure, 
be many who are anxious to plant a few Peach- 
trees who have not yet attempted their culture, 
and need a little guidance in the matter of 
selection. Others, again, may be desirous of 
adding to their collections, and wish to meet 
with a variety or varieties different from those 
they already possess, while some may merely 
require a few trees to replace worn-out speci¬ 
mens or to fill up gaps. In any case, the 
majority of the sorts to be mentioned are such 
as have stood the test of time, and can, there¬ 
fore, be confidently recommended. The first 
to head the list is Alexander, an excellent 
medium-sized Peach of American origin. It is 
a hardy, vigorous grower, a free bearer, and 
the fruits are exceedingly well flavoured and 
juicy. For a first early it should be accorded 
a position on a south wall, and will then ripen 
its fruit in a warm district in the second week 
in July. Rivers’ Early York comes next, and 
this* is a free-cropping variety, possessed of a 
good hardy constitution, and if the fruits are 
well thinned, those retained grow to a large 
size. Like the foregoing, the fruits colour 
splendidly on a south wall. The flavour r ig 


excellent. It ripens after Alexander. Amsden 
Juno is another hardy, very early variety that 
succeeds well on a south wall, but unless 
large supplies of fruit are required, Alexander 
as a first early will suffice for ordinary 
requirements. Alexandra Noblesse will suc¬ 
ceed Early York if accorded a warm position. 
This is a handsome, medium-sized Peach of 
splendid flavour. The tree is a rigorous 
grower, setting an abundance of fruit, which 
must be freely thinned, and it can be relied on 
to yield well every year under good treatment. 
Magdala is another hardy, heavy-cropping 
sort of exceptional merit, both in point of size 
and flavour. The fruits grow to a large 
size, are handsomely coloured, and ripen in 
succession to Alexandra Noblesse. Crimson 
Galande comes next in order of succession, and 
stands pre-eminent as regards flavour. The 
fruits attain to a large size, are of a deep rich 
crimson in colour, and it is without doubt the 
handsomest of all Peaches. It is a hardy, free 
grower, sets an abundance of fruit, and thin¬ 
ning generally has to be performed with no 
niggardly hand. Royal < ieorge is a well-known 
splendid variety, which needs no commenda¬ 
tion from me, but it is subject to mildew in 
some localities when grown outdoors. Stir¬ 
ling Castle should be substituted for it 
when such is the case. This is somewliat 
similar to Royal George in appearance, and the 
flavour is identical. The tree has a hardy con¬ 
stitution, bears well, and is free from mildew 
attacks. Violette Hative is a large, richly- 
coloured, splendidly-flavoured Peach that does 
well on a south-western or due west aspect, ' 
and comes into use after Stirling Castle 
It is equally as hardy as any of the sorts pre¬ 
viously mentioned, while it is a most prolific 
bearer. 

A Peach that should be mentioned here is 
Raymacker, which, although not meeting with 
the approval of all growers alike, on 
account of its pale, mottled skin, is never¬ 
theless not to be despised, as it is a heavy 
cropper, the fruits large, and the flavour rich 
and sweet. Goshawk is another pale skinned 
Peach, but one that succeeds well on an outside 
wall. The fruits will at times attain to very 
large proportions, and the variety may be 
planted where the object is to form a large and | 
varied collection. Prince of Wales partakes 
somewhat of the character of Violette Hative 
as regards colour. It is a handsomely-shaped 
fruit and the flavour is extremely rich. The 
tree is hardy and prolific and can lie highly 
recommended as being first-rate in every 
particular. Barrington is a well-known old 
Peach that succeeds where the culture ot 
this particular kind of fruit is essayed outside, 
and Princess of Wales is almost, if not quite, 
as popular with fruit growers. The fruits of 
this latter variety are very large in size, very 
handsome in appearance, and in a sunny season 
the flesh is melting and richly-flavoured, while j 
the cropping capacities are unsurpassed. 
Dymond is a large, beautifully-coloured fruit, 
coming into use after Prince of Wales on a 
west wall. This Peach has become very I 
popular for late outdoor supplies, and rightly 
so, as it is a free-bearing, richly-flavoured sort, 
while the constitution of the tree will compare i 
with that of any of those already enumerated for | 
hardiness. Bellegarde or French Galande (in 1 
contradistinction to English Galande or Violette 
Hative) assumes much the same colour when 
fully ripe, and is undoubtedly the best of all 
late Peaches for outdoor purposes. There are 
a few other varieties which ripen later, but 
only in exceptional seasons, or in extra 
warm localities, while Bellegarde can be 
depended on to yield good results in an 
average season, and on any aspect raug 
ing between that of south and due west. The 
individual fruits grow to a large size, and when 
fully ripe they are juicy and possess a particu 
larly rich flavour, which is most pleasing to 
the palate. Other very late varieties areblad 
stone, which succeeds well in some places, to | 
follow which are Golden Eagle, a large lemon 
coloured fruit, Lady Palmerston, which is very 
seldom satisfactory, and Walburton Admirably 
A new variety named Late Devonian, which 
has been certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is well spoken of, but, having no 
experience of its merits so far, I am not in a 
position to recommend it, but would advise 
thsfcit b©-givfsq a trial, j, , c, £~|“ Kent. 
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ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry-growers, as a rule, do not take 
much notice of the smaller, though not a whit 
less useful alpines. Possibly this may be 
because the alpines are too small in size to meet 
the present taste for big things ; but a basket 
of npe alpine Strawberries, gathered in the 
morning with the dew on them, is not a bad 
accompaniment to the breakfast. The fruit of 
the alpine Strawberry, in point of flavour, to 
my thinking compares favourably with most of 
the large varieties, and is at its best in the 
month of August and early part of September, 
and so forms a good succession to the large- 
fruited varieties. Besides using it as a break¬ 
fast fruit it is always found useful in the 
kitchen in some of the many forms in which 
fresh fruits are now used by good cooks. It is 
of no use to the market grower ; it is too small, 
and unseasonable things do not sell. It is not 
particular as to soil or situation ; but, like all 
other things, it does best where well treated. 
Planted a foot apart each way, so that each 
plant has a square foot all to itself, the surface 
mulched with old Mushroom-manure, weeds 
kept down, and in very hot, dry weather 
given an occasional soaking of water, the 
flants will be sure to do well and bear 
reelyr. Many of the large-fruited Straw¬ 
berries, such as British Queen, Dr. Hogg, 
and others, have their whims and fancies. 
Some fail in one place, others fail in another, 
and it requires a good deal of experience 
brought to bear before all can be suited in 
soil and climate, but the alpine will succeed 
everywhere under fairly good treatment. As 
regards the length of time a plantation should 
stand, it depends somewhat upon the treat¬ 
ment given. When supplied with an annual 
top-dressing of rich manure and the weakly 
runners thinned out in February or March, 
the plantation may stand for a number of years 
without any signs of exhaustion or wearing 
out. We have had beds on the same ground for 
live years that were doing well, but the rich 
top-dressings wore very necessary. At the 
end of five or six years the land is generally 
required to fall into the regular rotation, and 
the alpines get moved elsewhere. Besides, 
when a plot of land has been five years 
under one crop, there are almost sure to 
be a few perennial weeds that have crept 
into the bed unawares, and for the sake of 
their eradication tlio Strawberries must move 
on. 

We have planted new beds at various 
seasons, and, on the whole, we like early 
spring, the end of February, or beginning of 
March best, or later in northern latitudes. 
The surface of the beds should be made fairly 
firm before planting, and water should be 
given once or twice to establish the plants and 
start them on the way. For many years we 
have depended upon selected runners for 
making new beds ; but seed sown in spring, 
especially if started in a hot-bod, will, if the 
seedlings are well attended to, bear fruit in 
the autumn. For the sake of variety both the 
white and red varieties should be cultivated, 
although the red is most generally esteemed. 


THE FRUIT ROOM. 

Jr not already done, no time should be lost in 
putting the fruit rooms into thorough order 
for what is to be stored in them. Unless the 
surroundings are quite clean and free of smells, 
the flavour of Apples is quickly tainted, and 
Pears, though not so susceptible, may yet be 
practically spoilt owing to contact with or con¬ 
finement in something that is strong-smelling. 
Let the roofs and walls have a dressing of lime- 
wash and the shelves a good scrub down, 
everything being done to make the fruit store 
fresh and swoet. On no account ought Apples 
to come into contact with either straw or ha}'. 
At first these substances may be perfectly 
sweet, but they soon become damp when fruit 
rests upon them, and a disagreeable, musty 
smell is given off, the Apples in particular soon 
tasting strongly of it. This warning about 
the use of hay and straw is frequently given, 
but, judging from the Apples that are tasted 
at the autumn shows, very few fruit growers 
profit by it. Pears keep best closely packed 
stalk uppermost in single layers, the 
fcholves in the orthodox /ifrfiit, 


ing well. Some prefer to line these shelves 
with clean kitchen paper, and it is very 
advisable to do this when there is much air 
passing through the room at times. Seeing that 
low temperatures are also undesirable, lining 
the shelves and covering the layers of fruit with 
more of the same paper whenever frosts are 
imminent will serve to protect considerably. 
Pears also keep well and ripen admirably in 
drawers, but somewhat cool, dry shelves are 
most to be desired. If Apples are abundant 
and storage room limited in extent, the floors 
of the fruit room as well as a spare or disused 
bedroom and other cool, dry places may be 
utilised. Where there is a chance of colu air 
drawing up through crevices in the floor, cover 
with paper and then store none but sound fruit 
in great heaps. Apples will stand low tempera¬ 
tures well, but are not frost proof. They ought, 
therefore, to be stored where it is possible to 
cover them with paper, mats, and such like, 
whenever severe frosts are expected. If either 
boxes or hampers are plentiful, these also could 
be filled with fruit and stored one above 
another if need be. Neither Pears nor Apples, 
however, will keep well if gathered and handled 
carelessly. All that are bruised or damaged in 
any way ought to be separated from those 
which are sound and be the first used. Neglect 
this precaution, and the chances are a very few 
unsound fruit will early commence decaying 
and spoil a great many that come into contact 
with them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Liquid manure —I have several Vines in pots, all 
with a good show o! fruit, and looking very healthy. 1 
have been watering from a tank, through which the drain 
from my stables (four horses) and the rain and surface 
water pass. The water is slightly coloured, not black, but 
smells of ammonia. I also water my Chrysanthemums, 
also looking healthy. I have been toid 1 ought not to use 
it more than once a week, and then considerably- diluted. 
May I ask whether you are of same opinion ? I have kept 
a large saucer of it under the Vines with the idea of feed¬ 
ing the leaf.—H. T. T. 

[Once a week is often enough, and then use 
it diluted. If you use it every day you will 
clog up the soil, and evil results follow. A 
good soaking of clear water is very bene¬ 
ficial. Keep the surface-soil in the pots well 
stirred.] 

Grapes not setting (F. L. M.J .—Among 
gardeners it is a well-known peculiarity that 
Alnwick Seedling Grape is unable to set its own 
berries, nor will it set after the ordinary method 
adopted, such as tapping the Vine-rods, etc. 
Some have recommended syringing, others 
drawing the hand down over the bunches when 
in bloom ; others use a camel’s-hair brush, and 
all are more or less successful; but I will detail 
the plan I adopted some years ago, when I had 
charge of a vinery, in which were two Vines of 
this particular kind, and by this means alone a 
good set and well-berried bunches were always 
produced. A sunny day w r as chosen, and about 
midday, when the flowers were fully open, a 
bunch was taken from a Black Hamburgh or 
Alicante Vine growing in the same house, and 
carefully drawn down over every part of the 
bunches of Alnwick Seedling. The operation 
was done twice, with the interval of a few- 
days, so as to catch any later expanding 
flowers. There is no lack of pollen where 
with to effect fertilisation in this Grape; it 
is quite as plentiful as in any other kind ; but 
upon close observation it will be seen that 
wnen the cap w-hich covers the Grape-flower 
expands and flies off, the anthers stand erect, 
holding the pollen above the stigma upon 
which it has to be shed, and when the Vine is 
shaken the pollen in falling effects fertilisation 
by falling upon the stigma. This is what 
happens with every Vine, excepting Alnwick 
Seedling, and with this kind it cannot happen, 
as when the flower expands the anthers do not 
stand erect; the filament or stalk which 
supports the pollen-producing anther has the 
peculiarity of coiling up spirally when the 
flower opens, and the anthers are below instead 
of above the stigma. Consequently, shaking 
may disperse the pollen, but it does not fall 
where it is required, and the berries are not 
set. There is plenty of it for the purpose, but 
it must be distributed by other means than 
those which usually avail. By chance a berry 
may get set and swell away in the manner 
mentioned by the querist, but no amount of 
air will properly effect a good set.—T. 



GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Bulbs for early flowering 
should be ordered at once and potted or boxed 
as soon as they arrive. Douole yellow Van 
Sion Narcissus forces well, and so also does the 
single Van Sion, but early potting is essential 
to get the roots made early. Hyacinths, with 
the exception of the Romans, which are grown 
in France are a little cheaper this season. 
Retarded Lilies may be obtained regularly 
now, and so also may Lily of the Valley and 
herbaceous Spiraeas. White Trumpet Lilies 
are always charming, but I do not care for 
Spinvas at this season ; they take so much water 
and are not lasting. Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora when well grown is very effective 
now, and it is also cheap. It will not stand 
hard forcing, but, brought on quietly, it 
flowers well. Strong bushes potted up in 
autumn will bloom well the next season, and if 
after flowering they are plunged outside and 
not altogether neglected, they will bloom 
annually. They should be pruned rather hard 
back every season when potted up. One of the 
most beautiful plants just now is Epacris 
miniatn. In good hands it makes a fine speci¬ 
men suitable ior the summer shows. It is quite 
an old thing, and is not so common as it oughb 
to be ; in fact, both Epacrises and Ericas have 
lost caste of late years—more the pity, I think. 
It will be better to do the watering in the 
evening now, where possiblo, though where the 
family use the house late in the day this cannot 
always be done. No bad smell will arise from 
using chemical manures when mixed with 
water, and plants coming into flower, or whoso 
flowering is continuous, will benefit from 
liquid-manure twice a week. If free-growing 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and other plants grow¬ 
ing in the borders aro shortened back 
moderately, not necessarily removing all the 
flowers, a new growth will break away that 
ufill bloom late in the autumn. Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums are charming now. Somo of the 
newer varieties planted out are very effective. 
Resplendent, Baden l’owell, Glory, and 
Leopard are free of growth and blossom, and 
may be used in baskets or to cover w r alls or 
piliars. One of the sweetest things now in 
flower is the climbing Mandevilla suavcolens. 
It wants plenty of room in a light position in a 
freely ventilated house. 

Stove. —Very gorgeous just now are the 
Allamandas, either trained in pots for exhi¬ 
bition or planted in a pit in the stove and 
trained up under the roof. A collection of 
stove plants without an Allamanda or two 
would nob carry much weight at this season. 
Dipladenias are of a different order of beauty, 
and require more care in their culture. Alla¬ 
mandas will grow in rough loam and peat or 
leaf mould in well-drained pots, but to bloom 
them well the young shoots must be trained 
up near the glass. After the flower-buds have 
formed, the young shoots may be taken off the 
strings or wires and be properly trained to 
obtain the best effect when the flowers open. 
Dipladenias are less robust in character and 
root formation, and the drainage must be well 
arranged, and the compost should consist 
chiefly of rough fibrous peat and sand. Extra 
support can be given in a liquid form when 
required. A very fine effect is produced now 
by fine foliaged plants. Mussamda frondosa 
is an old thing that lias somewhat fallen out of 
cultivation. It makes a pretty, small speci¬ 
men, and in a 5 inch pot would make a nice 
change for table decoration. Its effectiveness 
is derived chiefly from the multitude of white 
bracts which appear among the green loaves 
all over the plant. In table decoration there is 
never too much variety, and this is quite a 
break away from anything else. 

Fruits in pots, watering, etc.— Per¬ 
haps the most difficult plants to water in the 
right way are Pines. When water is required 
a thorough soaking should be given, and then 
left till the balls are getting dry again. Of 
course, no plant or fruit-tree should Ije kept 
always in a state of saturation, except it bo a 
plant which naturally lives in the water. 
Pines are usually plunged in a bed of leaves or 
tan, and this tends to keep the roots moist. 
The syringe, too, is used every fine day at this 
season, except during the time when the plants 
are flowering, or the fruits ripenibg. This 
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continual syringing makes the watering a little 
more difficult, ana, of course, one cannot get 
at the pots to tap the sides and judge of their 
condition from the sound, so that in watering 
Pines some judgment formed upon experience 
is necessary, and especial care should oe used 
after repotting. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely to plants with plenty of roots te utilise 
it. This applies to Figs in pots, late Peaches, 
and Plums, which are now swelling off their 
crops. When Peaches are approaching ripe¬ 
ness watering must be reduced, or the flavour 
may suffer. Melons require a good deal of 
water when the fruits are swelling, and the 
external atmosphere dry and warm, and Vinos 
in pots must be kept in a moist condition. 

Strawberries for forcing. -These 
should now be in the fruiting pots, which 
should not be less than 6 inches in diameter. 
Strawberries do not require so much drainage 
as some other plants—still, enough should be 
used to give a free passage for surplus water. 
A little of the rough fragments of turf should 
be placed over the drainage, and on this a 
sprinkling of soot will be useful to keep out 
worms and to feed the bottom roots. The 
compost usually consists of two-thirds good 
sound loam and one third old manure, includ¬ 
ing a little bone-meal, w r ood-ashes, and old 
plaster. Of course, onlv a small quantity of 
the two last-named substances will be used. 
They are good for keeping the mass sweet and 
correcting any tendency to acidity from over¬ 
watering. Pot very firmly and stand thinly on 
a coal-ash bed, and keep all runners cut off. 
Water carefully. 

Cucumber-house.— Young plants set 
out now and brought on quietly will keep up 
a supply through the autumn and early winter, 
and another house planted end of September 
will come into bearing in February and through 
the spring. Everything should be sweet and 
clean in the Cucumber-house. Lime-wash 
containing sulphur should be used freely on 
walls. 

Window gardening.— Old corms of 
Cyclamen will now be moving, and should be 
shaken out and repotted. The Drightest things 
in the window now are the Campanulas (white 
and blue). The smaller-grow'ing C. garganica 
makes a pretty plant in a 5-inch pot, and 
lasts in bloom some time. Balsams ao best in : 
the open air till coming into bloom. 

Outdoor garden.— Disbud Dahlias, and 
thin out wmk growths where good blooms are 
wanted. Earwigs must be looked after and 
destroyed. The shoots must be securely tied. 
If blooms are wanted for any special purpose, , 
it may be necessary to shade those to have 
them in the best possible colour and condition. 
Cuttings of Hollyhocks will root now' under a 
handlight or in a frame. The side shoots w hen 
cut into single joints will make suitable 
cuttings, but seedlings are so good and reliable 1 
that fewer plants are raised from cuttings. ' 
Still, if any special seedling is required to oe 
worked up, cuttings may be taken to increase 
stock. Hollyhocks are grand background 
plants, and the single-flowered varieties are 
very robust and shotvy. There must be no i 
delay now in layering Carnations and Picotees. 
Choice Pinks also may be layered if sufficient 
pipings have not been rooted. The bark of I 
the standard Briers works freely now, and 
budding may be done. Cuttings of many 
hardy things, including evergreen shrubs, will 
root now in cold frames or in shady borders 
outside. There is yet time to sow Pansies and 
Antirrhinums, the latter to be sow’n thinly on 
rather poor ground to flower early in the 
spring. There is a good deal of work now in 
training creepers, tying hardy plants, removing 
dead flowers from Roses and other plants, and 
other routine work. Pick off all seed-pods 
from Sweet Peas to encourage successional 
flowering and give liquid-manure freely. 
Scabiosa caucasica is one of the most useful 
flowers for cutting now. To ensure a full 
stock of plants sow a few' seeds annually. 

Fruit garden.— The American-blight is 
giving trouble in many suburban gardens, and 
is exceedingly difficult to destroy, because 
unless a combined effort is made it seems 
almost useless doing anything, as it spreads 
from one ^ardeiytovanothor. Small trees may 
cleared wit# a pet^pjevisvlsh* or a small 




| brush dipped in paraffin oil and applied to the 
, w'hite spots will destroy all the insects it 
l touches. There is little or no fruit this season 
for the larva; of the codlin-moth to work their 
will upon, and this ought to have some effect 
upon the reduction of theirnumborsinthefuture. 

I never remember seeing Apple and Plum- 
trees so bare of fruit as they are this season, 
and Pears are not much better. Some of this j 
scarcity is, I think, due to tho badly ripened 
condition of the w'ood last summer and autumn 
See the young wood on Peaches on w’alls has 
been sufficiently thinned and laid in close to 
the wall, as success to a large extent depends 
upon the young wood being well grown and 
matured. There should be no insects on tho 
trees now, even if they woro attacked in the 
spring. Keep red-spider down by using the 
syringe or hose if the water is laid on. It is a 
great advantage to have a good supply of water 
in the fruit garden so that a hose can bo used 
to wash the trees. This is the best remedy for 
insects. I know many gardens where a small 
outlay in pipes would make a great difference 
in the well-being of the fruit-trees. All summer 1 
pruning should be finished now. 

Vegetable garden.— Tomatoes outside I 
are very backward in consequence of cold 
weather and late planting. Stop as soon as 
the third truss shows, and keep all side shoots j 
rubbed off. If September is w’arm, they may 
finish three trusses in one district, but in j 
colder places they w'ill do no good except 
against a warm wall. Transplant Lettuce and 
Endive l foot apart. Through the hot weather i 
they will do better on a west or north border, I 
the better aspects being reserved for autumn j 
and winter. All vacant spaces may be filled | 
up with Coleworts or Tom Thumb Savoy, 
planted 9 inches apart. Sow’ plenty of Tur- 1 
nips for winter use. Red Globe and Chirk 
Castle Blackstone are hardy varieties suitable 
for cold districts. In most places a good 
supply of Spinach for autumn and winter use j 
should be sown. Sow at once for autumn | 
picking, and again in a fortnight for winter. | 
This crop should, if possible, follow a crop for 
which the land has been well manured and 
cultivated, so that a dressing of soot and a 
fork over will suffice, as it does best in rather 
firm land in winter. Earth up Celery as 
required ; w ith the longer nights the grow’th 
will be more rapid. Give liquid-manure beforo 
earthing up. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract8 from a Garden Diary. 

August 10th. —We are busy now putting 
in cuttings of many things—Geraniums of all 
kinds—either in the opou air or in frames, the 
lights only being used to shelter from heavy 
rains. All soft things, such as Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, Alternantheras, and 
Iresines are in frames kept close, except for an 
hour or two in the morning. Cuttings of 
evergreen shrubs, such as Euonymus, green 
and golden of several kinds, Aucubas, male and 
female varieties, are rooted in sandy soil kept 
moist in frames on the north side of a wall. 

August 11th. —Tomatoes are looked over once 
a week, and all side shoots removed, and a tie 
given where required. Under glass the fruits 
are left to get nearly ripe on the plants, but 
shopkeepers do not want the fruits too ripe. 
Outside the plants are still growing freely, and j 
blossoms setting well. All plants are stopped 
when four trusses are visible, except against 
warm walls, where more fruit will ripen. Sowed 
Chervil, Brown Cos Lettuce, and green-curled 
Endive. 

August 11th. —Cinerarias,Primulas, andCycla- 
men are shifted on as more pot room is required, 
but we do not believe in shifting anything into 
a larger pot until the pot occupied is pretty w’ell 
filled with roots. Early in July a lot of cuttings 
of the ends of strong shoots of Chrysanthemums 
was taken and inserted in boxes of sandy soil. 
These w'ere potted off as soon as rooted, and 
are now being transferred to 5-inch pots, in 
which they flower, one or more blooms being 
loft according to strength. 

August 13th. —Sowed Winter Spinach and 
Onions. The spring-sown Onions which have 
finished growth have been pulled up and laid 
out thinly to harvest. The Onions will be tipd, 

1 in bunches and hung up in cold shed. Top- 


dressed Tomatoes in houses to help to swell otf 
fruits and save watering. Shifted into larger 
pots several kinds of Japanese Grasses, chieQy 
Eulalias. They are very useful for autumn 
and winter furnishing, either cut or in pots. 

August Ijth .—Arum Lilies left in pots have 
been shaken out and repotted. A few planted 
out will remain as they are till next month. 
Those kept in pots usually bloom first, but the 
flowers are usually smaller. Celery is earthed 
up when tho leaves are dry, and Lettuces and 
Endives are tied up to blanch under similar 
conditions. Potted Royal Sovereign Straw¬ 
berries into 6 inch pots, and placed thinly on 
coal beds to grow on for forcing. Covered Hod 
and White Currants on north walls with 
hexagon netting. 

August loth. —Bottles half filled with a mix¬ 
ture of treacle and beer have been hung on 
garden walls to attract stray wasps. Vineries 
containing ripe Grapes have been made safe 
from wasps by covering open lights with 
hexagon netting. Wasps’ nests have been 
hunted up about the grounds and destroyed. 
This is the most effective w'ny of getting rid of 
them. Potted Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, 
and double Daffodils for early flowering. All 
flower-buds are picked off Zonal Geraniums 
intended for winter blooming. 

BOOKS. 

“SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, AND 
VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND 
PLAIN.”* 

The number of books published on gardening 
has one comfort with it, that it shows an 
increasing interest in the subject. This is a 
more than usually nice little book, and full 
of information of interest and is not printed 
on the now too common clay paper. It might 
bo w’cll in a new edition to give a really full 
list of the varieties of V. odorata, a good 
many of which are not mentioned here, and 
yet are worth knowing about. It would also 
be well to make a clear distinction between the 
Parma Violets and the Sweet Violets, as they 
are quite distinct as regards hardiness and 
vigour. A good account is given of the 
difference between the Tufted and other 
Pansies, though we think the Tufted kinds 
are the best of all and should have the first 
place. This year we have flowered nearly 
*20,000 of the self-coloured kinds, and at a 
time w’hen Roses w’ere destroyed by the 
unusual cold and there did not seem a particle 
of life or hope in anything else, these Pansier 
saved the garden and made a beautiful display 
of the most refined colour from March onward 
to June. The common Pansy would do nothing 
so good for us, though valuable also. 

BEES 

SECURING SURPLUS HONEV. 
Advantage may often betaken of a good honey 
flow by removing the contents of the combs in 
the body of the hive by means of the hooey 
extractor, after passing through which, the 
combs, being uninjured, can be returned to the 
hive to be refilled by the Bees. The frames of 
comb to be extracted are taken from the hive, 
the Bees brushed or shaken off, the capping 
of the cells removed with a broad-bladed knife, 
and the combs placed in the revolving cage of 
the extractor, two at a time. A few turns of 
the handle throw out the honey from the outer 
sides of the combs. The cages in which the 
combs are placed are suspended on pivots at 
opposite corners, so that when the honey D° m 
one side of the combs has been extracted they 
can be swung round, which brings them into 
position for extracting the other sides. It >■» 
best to extract from store combs only, although, 
w’ith care, honey can be extracted from com 
partly filled with brood. If a large proporM 
of the honey is extracted from a hive, feed>h!j> 
has to be performed rather liberally should t 
honey harvest be drawing to a close. 

! Glass honey-jars or bottles are now mado 
hold, when filled, exactly one pound of hone , 
so that in marketing it, weighing can be entire^ 

* “Sweet Violets and Pansies, and Violet*_/ r0t ” 
tain uad Plain.” Edited by & T.pook. '-Country . 
'Library?*- 1 Geo. Newnes, Ltd. 
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dispensed with. Before, however, the honey 
is bottled it is allowed to remain in an open 
vessel for a few days to allow the unripe, 
watery honey to rise to the top. If honey be 
put into jars or bottles immediately after being 
extracted from the combs, fermentation will 
take place. White comb honey obtained in 
section-boxes is far superior in appearance for 
the table to extracted honey, and is worth 
much more. Those who wish to secure the 
best returns from Bee keeping will aim at 
obtaining as much section honey as possible. 
To ensure the filling of the sections by the Bees, 
the first thing necessary is to have stocks very 
strong early in the season, so as to be able to 
take full advantage of the super space while 
the honey-yiold lasts. In order to induce 
them to do this, the hive is contracted and all 
combs not containing brood removed. The 
Bees thus crowded have no option, but are 
obliged to store their honey in the section- 
boxes on the top of the hive or in those placed 
in the hive at the side of the brood-combs (a 
diaphragm of queen-excluder intervening). In 
the latter position tho Bees work even more 
readily in the section-boxes than when placed 
on the top of the hive. Having so crowded the 
Bees as to leave them little room to store 
honey for their own use in the body of the hive, 
feeding is carefully attended to at the close of 
the honey harvest. 

The contents of straw hives are often secured 
by the drumming-out process (usually called 
driving), and the Bees thus obtained do re¬ 
markably well if carefully and liberally fed till 
they have built combs and stored the cells with 
syrup. But unless the Beos are very strong in 
numbers, better results are obtained by joining 
two or three driven lots, wintering them in one 
hive. The greater the number of Bees the 
quicker, of course, combs are built out and 
stored. Still, if the hive is furnished with 
comb foundation or frames of ready-made 
combs, it is only necessary to give sufficient 
syrup for the Bees to use as stores for the 
winter. Although Bees will elaborate wax 
from sugar syrup and construct combs, it is 
very exhausting labour, more particularly so 
at a season in which naturally combs are not 
built. Driven Bees should not be kept through 
the winter unless the hive can be well pro¬ 
vided with sufficient stores to last till the 
spring, as winter feeding with syrup must not 
be attempted, and although candy cake can be 
supplied to needy stocks, its introduction to 
the hive often causes a serious lowering of the 
temperature. The Bees must be crowded 
upon as few combs as possible, and the hive 
contracted by means of the division boards, in 
order to maintain the necessary heat within 
the hive. S. S. G. 


the cause of feather-eating. Give Hemp-seed, 
Canary-seed, plain biscuit, boiled Maize, Nuts, 
and Buckwheat; and for green food supply 
Lettuce, Cabbage, and green Peas. The sand 
should be coarse, sharp grit; fine sand is of no 
use, except for the bird to dust itself in. 

Canary ailing (K. Jcpson).— Very 
probably you are not treating your Canary 
judiciously in respect to its diet, and it is 
becoming over-fat. In order to keep these 
birds in health, diet, air, and cleanliness must 
be rigidly attended to. With respect to food, 
Canary-seed, the small brown Rape-seed, with 
occasionally a little bruised Hemp, and Poppy¬ 
seed form the best diet, to which should be 
added a small quantity of Groundsel, Chick- 
weed, Lettuce, or Watercress. Pure, fresh 
water for drinking and bathing should be 
supplied daily. At times, more especially 
during the moulting season, a piece of clean 
iron should bo put into the drinking water. 
This becoming oxidised on the surface of water, 
communicates to it a tonic property. The 
loss of feathers may arise from the bird being 
kept in too high a temperature. Good venti¬ 
lation is an important matter, as the Canary 
can bear neither a hot, close room nor exposure 
to cold. It would be well to diet your bird 
for a time with summer Rape-seed and Lettuce 
seed. The latter acts as a slight purgative, and 
will assist in carrying oft'any ill humour it may 
have contracted. Place between the wires of 
the cage a piece of cuttle-fish bope for the bird 
to nibble at. There is nothing better for keep¬ 
ing Canaries in health.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 

Question 8.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardkning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrnujo, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn , 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Purlisiibr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and 'not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Corrcspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately foUounng 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist xn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


them in the open air, they soon break a pain, and flower 
with great freedom, so that a constant supply may be 
kept up by growing a few plants and treating them in this 
way. While out-of-doors the pots should be plunged, so 
as to prevent the sun from drying the roots. 

Utilising greenhouse in winter (P. C. X.).— 
You would find, if you attempted to grow any tender 
description of vegetable in the spare room in your green¬ 
house in the winter, that you would have to keep up a 
constant warmth. That would be expensive and bad for 
your ordinary pot plants, which y?u would prefer to keep 
at rest. French Beans, Tomatoes, or Cucumbers could 
not be so grown. You might be able to raise Short Horn 
Carrots, making a surface, several inches deep, of good 
fine soil on the bed, and sowing the Beed in October. You 
may even try some dwarf Peas, such as English Wonder, 
in rows 18 inches apart, sown in November. Or you may 
sow seed of aDy good variety of Cabbage, early Cauli¬ 
flower, and Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, as these things 
would give you plenty of strong plants to pub out in 
April. To hope to grow anything for market is out of the 
question. Really, it would be best to fill the house with 
ordinary pot plants. 


Pruning Marechal Nlel growing under 
glass (A. Y. L .\—This Rose produces the best blossoms 
upon the one-year-old canes that are well ripened. Good 
flowers are also produced from the lateral growths. To 
prune so late as the present time would defeat the object 
of pruning— Le., to encourage new wood—or, at least, if 
it appeared, which it doubtleeB would do, there would be 
no time left for it to ripen before winter. This grand 
Rose should be pruned, if required, after the blossoming 
in April or May ; then sun-heat and moisture will encou¬ 
rage a healthy, vigorous growth, which may be ripened 
off In August and September, and then left intact for 
spring flowering. You would do well to spread out the 
growths of your plant now as much as possible, and in 
September withhold water and afford plenty of air for a 
time, so that growth is somewhat arrested. This will 
well prepare the wood for flowering next spring. 


Growing Agapantbua (Ooloo ).-The Agapan- 
thus, or African Lily is of very easy culture, and, being a 
liberal feeder, the soil into which it is potted should con- 
sist of two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third well- 
decayed manure, with a sprinkling of rough sand. It 
needs plenty of water during the growing season, and 
when the pot is full of roots, as in your case, a little 
liquid-manure about once a fortnight is very beneficial. 
The leaves die off in the autumn, and the plant must be 
wintered where just clear of frost, but nothing more. 
Throughout the winter only sufficient water should be 
given to keep the soil moist. With the return of spring 
you may repot it, or, if you wish to increase the stock, 
divide it. After the plants have begun to root freely in 
the fresh soil more water is necessary. The plants may 
be stood out-of-doors in the Bummer. Tubs are the best', 
as the roots being so vigorous are very apt to break 
ordinary pots. Thin out your fruit bushes, as you 
suggest, to admit sun and air to ripen up the wood, taking 
out only the weaker growths. 


Plum-tree not bearing (E . C.).—The Plum-tiee is 
infested with green-fly—alive with it. Syringe it with a 
solution of Tobacco-water or Gishurst-compound. Scrub 
it well with the compound in autumn when the foliage is 
off. In all probability the roots have gone too far down 
and if you lift the tree, and bring the roots nearer the 
surface, it may be brought into bearing condition. 

Mildewed Peach-trees (<?. B ,).—No doubt the 
cause is neglect of watering last autumn. In many cases 
no attention whatever is paid to watering fruit-trees 
during the autumn, hence the diseases and difficulties in 
the following season. Thoroughly examine the border 
and see if it is dry ; if so, give it a soaking of water, and 
apply a mulch in order to keep the moisture in the 
ground. 


BIRDS. 

Death of hen Canary (Mrs. Batson ).— 
From the post-mortem appearances in this case 
death appears to have been due to enteric fever, 
a contagious complaint to which these birds 
are rather subject, the cause of which is not, 
however, discoverable, and in this case no par¬ 
ticulars whatever are given as to general 
management, diet, and so forth. In sending 
birds for examination as full particulars as 
possible should always be furnished. The cage 
in which this bird has been kept must be 
thoroughly disinfected before being used 
again.—S. S. CL 

Parrot plucking out its feathers 

(A Reader of “ Gardening ”).—It is very 
seldom a cure can be effected when a bird has 
once fallen into this objectionable habit. Some¬ 
times, however, a supply of material, such as 
a bundle of twigs or a small log of soft wood, 
upon which the bird can exercise its beak, will 
divert the attention of the culprit and wean its 
thoughts from its feathers. Frequently smear¬ 
ing Uie body with vaseline has been found 
beneficial in a case of this kind. Occasionally 
a feather-eater will, from some unknown 
cause, suddenly leave off plucking itself, and 
after a week or two regain its plumage, and 
look as well as ever ; but, as a rule, the dis¬ 
figuring habit is continued till the bird dies 
from catching a severe cold. You might cure 
it by a change of diot, avoiding animal food, 
as this causes a gross condition of the system 
and an irritation of the jrfnTi, which is. cjften 

Digitized brC.0 glC 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

American Aloes (P .\—Those require good drain¬ 
age and a loose compost—such as turfy loam, sand, old 
mortar, and brick rubbish mixed—and enough water 
should be given to keep the soil in a moist state. They 
require the protection of a greenhouse in the winter. 

Chinese Primulas (Novice).—We suppose you 
refer to Chinese Primulas, though you do not say so. 
Loamy soil, with leaf-mould and sand and some rotten 
dung, will suit them Pot on as they require room. Keep 
in a cool frame. In severe weather you must have 4 
heated frame to keep out the frost. If put into rich soil 
there is no necessity for liquid-manure. 

An unhealthy Adlan turn (A).—The plant is 
suffering from the roots being out of order. Shake the 
plant out of its soil carefully, and repot it in a fresh pot, 
well drained, and use for soil good brown peat and turfy 
light loam, using sufficient sharp sand to make the whole 
feel gritty. When potted, water it sufficiently, and let it 
stand in a shady, close place until it begins to grow. 
W hen this occurs it may have more air. Do not let it 
stand in water. 

Camellia leaves dropping (C. R .).—The soil in 
the borders must, we think, have got into a sour and 
unwholesome Btate, probably from defective drainage, 
over watering, or both combined. Few plants are so 
particular as to the texture of the soil about their roots 
as the Camellia ; and if this is really the case, the only 
remedy is to take up the plants later on and entirely 
remake the borders, providing free and ample drainage, 
and making sure that the compost employed is so sweet 
and opea in character as not to become clogged or sour 
by any means. 

I Petunias as window plants (A). —These make 

excellent window plants and are very showy, especially 
the flaked varieties, both single and double. To have 
them stocky and short-jointed they should be grown out- 
of doors, fully exposed to the sun, and be stopped fre¬ 
quently to induce them to form busby plants. When 
grown under glass the stems become drawn, which they 
likewise do in the greenhouse while producing their 
blooms. To obviate this as much as possible they should 
be placed in light, airy positions, where they only get a 
small amount of shade, if any at all. By cutting back 
any that have become straggling and drawn, and replacing 


Digging between Raspberry-bushes (S. 1— 
On no account dig among Raspberry-hushes. Apply a good 
mulch of rotten manure in the autumn. Let it lie during 
the winter, and simply keep the ground free from weeds 
during the following summer. It is one of the greatest 
mistakes made in gardening to dig among Raspberry, 
bushes, thus destroying the numerous fibrous roots that 
are near the surface. 

Mildewed Strawberries (K. S.).—We think the 
cold, wet weather is the most likely cause. The beds 
should be renewed from fresh runners every three years. 
The best practice is to layer a lot of runners every year 
into small pots or on to a piece of turf, planting these out 
every autumn in moist, firm, well-manured soil, so that 
the stock always consists of one, two, and three-year-old 
plants, one-third of each. The rows should be wide 
enough apart to allow of plenty of manure being worked 
between them during the winter without disturbing the 
roots. 

Figs dropping off (A).-Figs often drop off in the 
way stated, especially if the roots are buried deeply and 
are unrestrained in their run. The blossoms of the Fig 
are inside the fruits, and their setting is not perfected 
until the fruits are half grown. During the period of 
flowering plenty of ventilation and a brisk temperature 
should be maintained. Do not water with cola spring- 
water ; pond or rain-water is the best. Chills of all kinds 
should be avoided. Lift the roots in the atrtumn and 
bring them near the surface, working in some fresh loam 
and old mortar-rubbish. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cooking Good King Henry (3f. B .%—The young 
fhoots, when properly grown, should be almost as thick 
as the little finger, and in gathering they should be cut 
under the ground like Asparagus. If the outer skin 
has become tough, strip it off from the bottom upwards 
then wash and tie in bunches ; boil in plenty of water’ 
and, when tender, strain and serve simply or upon toast,’ 
Melted butter may be used if liked. The plant is a perennial' 
and will yield abundantly for several years. 

Spring Cabbages U. S.).-Sow eeed of Ellam s and 
Flower oi Spring, the former now', and the latter the 
second week in August in a bed of moist soil. Directly 
the plants are a good bizr, and before they are in any way 
drawn up weakly, plant Ellam’e ic roWs 15 inches apart 
the plants 1 foct apart, on deeply-dug and well-manured 
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land. Before planting draw out a drill with the end of a 
hoe, as you would to sow seeds. Into this drill dibble the 
Cabbage carefully, firmly securing the root*. Keep them 
free from weeds. Flower of Spring requires rather more 
space than Ellam’s. 

Late gathering of Rhubarb (G.).—Rhubarb 
should only be gathered sparingly, if at all, after this date. 
We have known plantations of it seriously injured by 
clearing off the late crop for wine-making. A moment’s 
consideration will assuredly convince anyone that a 
certain amount of foliage is necessary for the healthy 
development of the buds or crowns for next year’s supply. 

Cucumbers dying (£.).— Overcropping and mis¬ 
management generally are the cause of Cucumbers decay¬ 
ing prematurely. Overcropping is a certain source of 
trouble. Instead of leaving four fruits to every joint as 
some do, thin them down to one, or at the most, two, 
directly they are large enough to handle. Dryness at the 
root will cause the trouble, and so will stagnation of 
moisture there also. Dig down to the bottom of the 
border ; if the soil is dust-dry, give a thorough soaking of 
tepid water. If the opposite of dry, fork over the surface, 
admitting air to the roots, which will disperse the stagna¬ 
tion. A bad attack of red-spider or mildew on the foliage 
is all against a good crop of first-class fruit. 

Sowing Winter Onions (IF.).—The first or 
second week in August is the best period for sowing 
Winter Onions. A well-drained, well-cultivated piece of 
ground should be selected, but if in good heart it need not 
he freshly manured. In addition to the Tripoli varieties 
sow a good breadth of White Spanish, Globe, and James's 
Keeping for transplanting early in spring. This is the 
only plan in difficult situations and seasons to ensure a 
good crop of large bulbs. South of London the sowing of 
the three latter kinds may be delayed till towards the end 
of the month. Yes, the Silver-skinned is a good kind also 
for autumn sowing, as it turns in quickly in spring. 

Blighted Peas (G. G.\ —Your Peas have been badly 
infested with a very minute sucking insect called 
“ thrips,” which not infrequently attacks Peas in hot, dry 
weather. No doubt the pests were bred on your Peas by 
the hot, dry, baking weather which followed the heavy 
rains of June last, once the plants are thus attacked the 
best remedy is found in frequent overhead waterings and 
syringings with clean water. If that does not keep them 
in check, put half a pint of paraffin into a couple of 
gallons of water. Also dissolve a pound of soft soap in a 
gallon of' boiling water, then put it with the rest. Then 
with a syringe work it up and down in the pail until it is 
well mixed and like froth, then gently syringe or spray 
the Pea plants. Still, if this be not done the moment 
evidence of the insect is seen it may be no good. The 
“ thripj” attack the flowers also, causing them to wither 
or else to produce distorted small pods. Another year 
how’ more thinly, on deeply worked and well manured soil, 
and spray a* advised before they come into bloom. 

Area of garden ground (C. D. E. F.).— A garden 
that is but 1,600 square yards in area is but about 50 rods, 
or less than one-third of an acre. It is not more than 
double the area of ordinary or ‘20 rods allotments or of 
cottage gardens. We cannot see how it is possible to 
supply all that you name, fruit inclusive, for a family of 
eight persons from Ubj than an acre of ground. Even , 
then it could not be done except where there was a capable 
gardener, and the cultivation and cropping were of the 
best. Quite one-fourth, or say 40 rods of the area, should 
be devoted to Potatoes—a crop that is intended to lost all 
the year round. At the rate of 2 bushels per rod, good 
and bad„ large and Bmall, you Bhould get 50 bushels of 
eating Potatoes, and for such a family, using a bushel per 
week, that would be none too many. Seed tubers would, 
of course, be furnished, but some new, as a change, should 
be purchased each year. Making eight sowings of one 
pint of Peis, each from February to May, should furnish a 
good supply of Peas. 

Carrots falling (A. L.).— Carrots generally are a 
very poor crop indeed this year, due to various causes. 
In your case the cause seems to be eelworms. 
You should soak a peck of fresh soot, put into a coarse 
canvas bag and tied loosely, in 10 gallons of water for 
twenty-four hours, keeping it moved from time to time, 
then freely water the plants with it. We fear little good 
can be done this year. Try sowing now Short Horn 
Carrot seed on a patch of fresh soil, into which soot has 
been liberally forked. What is known os finger-and- 
toe in Turnips is a fungoid disease. The best remedy is 
to dress the ground on which seed is to be sow r n the pre¬ 
vious winter w’ith gas-lime, at the rate of one bushel per 
Bouare rod, spreading it about in November, getting it 
well broken by frost, then well forking it in several weeks 
later. The disease is not at all common in gardens, but 
when it is seen the best remedy, or rather preventive, is 
the use of gas-lime. Where that cannot be obtained, then 
use freeh lime freely in the same way. 


autumn. Crataegus Pyracantha Lselandi would answer 

well.- Latimers.— If you can make a proper border for 

the Vine we think you may succeed. You must, how¬ 
ever, be prepared to keep the house fairly damp—at least, 
while the Vine is making growth—otherwise red-spider 
and thrips will do a deal of harm. The Fig will do if you 
can also make a border for it This, too, must have 

plenty of moisture.- Pcterkin.— We should say no, if 

the lights are left open at the top so as to let out any 

vitiated air.- C. C.—We are always pleased to help, but 

we must have good specimens of the plant, and not such 

a poor drawing as you send.- Amateur.— Your only 

hope is to dig up the Docks. You must not on any 
account ubo weed killer in the position you speak of. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruit i 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbhikb 
Ilhtstratkd, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E. C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fow 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Pinney.— Cannot name 

with certainty without seeing flowers.- Tamworth.— 

Evidently a shoot of the common Dogwood (Cornua alba). 

Should like to see in flower.- E. C .—Verbascum Blat- 

taria.- Eungerford. —Lilium testaceum—syns. L. excel- 

sum and L. isabellinum. Of easy culture and common. 

Any bulb grower can supply this.- Upicey.— Euphorbia 

Lathyris.- J. F. S.— Both seedling tuberous-rooted 

Begonias; they are distinct.- A. K. Fishourne.— 1, 

Pancratium illyricum—flower very poor ; 2 and 3, Please 
send in flower.-IF. T.C.— Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum leucanthemum).- John Leach. —1, Potcntilla 

argentea ; 2, Linaria purpurea.- Herbert Millington — 

Lilium Martagon dalmaticum.- J. G. Sandeman. —The 

Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum).- Santa Rosa.. 

—No numbers have been affixed. Variegated leaf, Loni- 
cera aureo reticulata; yellow trailing plant, Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia); orange flower, Alatrce- 

meria anrea ; small white flower, Clematis Vitalba.- 

M. N.— Sidalcea Listeri.- C. Jones.— 1, Campanula 

Hostii; 2, Field S jabious (Scabiosa arvensis).- F. IF.— 

1, G ilega officinalis alba ; 2, The Globe Thistle (Echinops 
ruthenicus); 3. Malva moschata; 4, Achillea ptarmica 

fl.-pl.-IF. B. H .—Rose Campion (Agroetemma coro- 

naria) ; 2 and 3, Kindly send better specimens.- Mrs. 

IF. Dear .—Kalosanthes (Crassula) coccinea.- Ent/uirer. 

—The flower you send is a Pansy, not a tufted variety. 

- X. V. Z — It is not as you suppose, but one of the 

herbaceous Speed wells (Veronica), and not one of ihe beet. 

- M. Powell .—Spergularia marina; sub-species, rupes- 

tris.- Miss Fvr» ter.—A hardy Orchid, but impossible to 

say which from specimen sent.- H. IF. — 1, The WiDged 

Elm (Ulmus alata); 2, Cornus sp. ; send in flower. 


DERMATINE 

GARDEN HOSE. 

Only One 
Quality- 

THE BEST. 

Will last . 
three times * 
longer than I 
India- 
Rubber 
Hose. 

Every 

Length stamped 
with Trade Mark. 

Works : DERMATINE CO., LTD., 

95. NEATE STREET. LONDON. S.E. 

Tel. No.: 31 Hop. Telegrams: ‘‘Dermatine, London." 



Catalogue received. — E. H. Krelage and Son. 
Haarlem, Holland.— List of Dutch Bulbs for 1003. 


Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 

indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize, Haifa Guinea. 

Prize Winners this week are: 1, Miss 
Maud Shelley, 28, Rutland Gate, S.W., for 
Eremuru8 robustus. 2, Miss E. Stocks, Mil 
verton, Somerset, for Tree Lupin. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Johnston, Grimsby.—You must give us some details 
as to how and where grown before we can advise in any 

way.- Walliugton.—PsAm has evidently been attack! d 

at some time by scale, for which wash with some insecti¬ 
cide when it appears again ; 2, Attacked by Marguerite 

Dusy-flv. Only remedy is picking off the leaves.- 

F. If.—It is utterly impossible to advise in any way, as 
you give us no idea from whence you write and send us no 
specimens of the fruit to help us. Kindly read our rules 

to correspondents.- Alfred Woodhouse.—See reply to 

“A Young Beginner,” re “ Thrips on Begonias,” July 25, 

p. 272 - A. U. Clough.— The shoot you send is badly- 

attacked by American-blight. See note in our issue of 

August 1st as to means of destroying.- J . R. P.— The 

plant you inquire about is, we think, Aralia Sieboldi. 

Kindly send a leaf if you can.- Santa Rosa.— Write to 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall, London, for Low's book on 

“Table Decoration.”- E. F. Johnston.—You cannot do 

letter than buy some Archangel mats, which can be had 

very cheaply, and if carefully used last two seasons.- 

K. M .—Immediately after flowering or in early spring 
just as growth begins. A good deal depends on the soil; 

if heavy, then the spring is the more suitable-IF.— 

You ought to get “The English Flower Garden,” in which 

the “ Bog Garden ’’ is fully dealt with- J. Whitfield .— 

You cannot do better than get seedling Hollies, planting 
in April, after having well manured the soil in the 
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Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trade, 
will kindly remember that ice are always very 
glad to sec interesting specimens of plants or 
dowers to illustrate , if they will kindly send 
them to our office in as good a state as possible. 


The Wear & Tear of City Life. 

Why do so many of our City men look so 
sickly ? Because they drink too much tea, and 
when they are fagged out cannot take more 
substantial and nutritive food. The system 
thus gradually becomes weakened and debili¬ 
tated ; there is no relish for food, no energy for 
work, and the whole of the physical and mental 
condition becomes seriously deranged. 

One City clerk—Mr. H. W. Elliott, 23, 
Norfolk Road, Canonbury, N.—writes I 

work late hours, but I find Dr. Tibbies’ Vi- 
Cocoa a delicious and stimulating drink. My 
doctor, grocer, and chemist speak very highly 
of it.” 

And if you use Vi-Cocoa regularly you will 
speak very highly of it too. Sold in fid. packets 
and 9d. and Is. fid, tins everywhere. 


AS GARDENER & BAILIFF.—Advertiser 

xi has a Round practical knowledge of Gardening. Hardy 
Plants, Farming, and General Management. Wife has 
thorough knowledge of Dairy and Poultry Rearing. Age 45. 
For references and further particulars apply — J. M. 
HEWITT. Burghfleld, Berks. 


A PERSON of respectability and energy may 

hear of a high-class Agency without outlay. Good 
remuneration and permanency to suitable man.—GRAHAM, 
154, Leadenhall street, E.C. 


PRICE 

FROM 

£3 3 



CHEAP 

DURABLE 

EFFICIENT 


The IVANHOE BOILER. 

For Greenhouse heating, to stand in potting-shed 
or built in brickwork. Will heat the shortest 
lengths without boiling the water out. Makers - 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. J 


THE DUCHESS 


Price from 16 6 Complete. 

Every description of Heating 
Apparatus for Greenhouses, 

Conservatories,&c., from 12/8. 

Frame Heaters, VropagatorB. kc. 

Ulus. Catalogue* Es'.imatesfree.— C.TOOPE,F.RJI.jL. 
& SON. Stepney Square, High-st,. Stepney. E. Telegraphic 

Address: “Tom-i s, L<»ni„,n." Telephone No. _3<9 Eastern. 

THE STOURBRIDGE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR (4RKENHOTJ8E8, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most ec onomical and efficient. 
ThiB apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS: 

Giving full and comprehensive information 
of their culture and arrangement, with descrip¬ 
tions in alphabetical order of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
fiowers, the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 

Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free, 
Is. 9d., from 
THE PUBLISHER, 

17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 

600 New £12 Gyoles for 8ale, GREAT ^ —p> s ALE 

£.5 5*. Cash Only. Carriage paid. 

Sent before pavment. Free Wheels, 

Plated Rims. Uim Rrakes. Tyres: 

Danlop and Clincher principle.— 

Write. FREDERICK GEOUOE 
POTTER,Cycle Mtrctiant, Norwich. 




WATER TANKS for storing water. Will 

"" hold 400 gallons, wrought Iron, manhole at top, weight 
476lbe., size 4ft. Sin. square; £3 15e. each. Iron Corn Binf, 
hold 25 gallons, air-tight lid, 6a. each. Galvanised Iron 
Mangers, hold 8 galloua. 4s. Any of above oimagepwa 
Caah returned If not approved of.—H Y. J. GASSON.Ootmt.- 
mt (Vmtnictnr. Rye 


PENT, £30 A YEAR—Every year, and the 

-Lb house still belongs to the Landlord. Why don t you 
cease paying rent and buy the house instead? IT CAN b* 
EASILY DONE. Send a Post card for Particulars, men 
tioning this paper, to W. W. BENHAM, Esq , 72. Bishops 

ga te-street Without, London. E.C. _ 

BANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Protect 
J- your Teas, seeds, and buds from frost, blight, and raT ** e ? 
of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, 36 square yards, 1 b. van 
be sent any width or length. Carriage paid on orders over M. 
Cash returned if not approved of. From—H. J. GAoau^' 
Net Works. Rv« 


PINE CHANCE for Market Gardeners. Fruit 

-L Growers, Nurserymen, and Florists. — FREEHOL 
LAND, any size plot* to euit, from £5; acres, £*>• 
good land, loam soil; Pitaea, 26 miles of Londoni 0 " 
Southend main line, 9 of Southend ; easy terms: freeneeu*. 

company, f °67 ssnsr s&jaFMT-’S 

WftWWtiiNors at - 
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collar of each plant should be exactly level with 
the surface of the soil, neither too high, for that 
would mean withering, nor too deep, which 
causes the autumn rains to settle and rot the 
vital portions. The roots, too, should be well 
spread out, and directed downwards : if curled 
upwards they become scorched. After plant¬ 
ing it is a good plan to run a light roller over 
the beds, as this helps to settle the plants and 
firm the soil. A stock of reserve plants should 
be kept growing close at hand, and, in case of 
any failures occurring in the beds, the ^aps 
made good at once. In private gardens, five, 
or even six, years is no uncommon length 
of time for the same plantation to occupy 
the ground; such a proceeding in the 
market establishment would be suicidal, 
so far as profits were concerned. A couple 
of seasons is the utmost limit; indeed, 
many growers only allow their plants to fruit 
once. However, on good land, and w'ith atten¬ 
tion to winter mulching and the application of 
artificials to assist the production of large, 
well-flavoured berries, a second year’s crop 
may be taken with advantage. After that the 
old plants should be grubbed up, and the 
ground utilised again. By planting every 
year, there will always be a constant succession 
of young plantations coming on. A word as to 
the 

Purchase of runners, in case the grower 
does not take his own. Cheap stuff is dear 
at a gift, and the very fact that a man 
advertises runners at a few shillings a cart¬ 
load should prejudice intending buyers at 
once. Good strong plants of tried and ap¬ 
proved market varieties are worth paying for, 
and after the labour and expense of prepar¬ 
ing the beds, and the prospective outlay of 
future treatment, it is folly not to have the 
best. As regards varieties, Royal Soveieign 
still holds the premier position in popular 
favour, though its place will be taken by 
Laxton when this excelleut sort becomes lower 
in price. At present it is somewhat prohibi¬ 
tive to market gardeners planting in quantity. 
Paxton still maintains its old reputation, and 
British Queen is another good kind, which is 
sure to sell well. However, growers should not 
lean too closely on the selections of individual 
writers, who naturally prefer those varieties 
which have proved satisfactory in their own 
experience. Different soils and aspects must 
all be considered, and, in any case, the best 
plan is to make a practice of planting a row or 
two of any new variety of promise, and, after 
testing it, decide whether to plant in quantity 
or discard it altogether. 

Avic in Farm and Home.. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is certainly the case, in spite of the season, 
that the Gooseberry has been, on the whole, by 
far the best crop. It is one of the great features 
of this bush that it is probably the most consis¬ 
tent and persistent of all fruits ; hence its great 
value and reliability. What a boon is it, when 
fruit culture is so hard hit, as it is this year, 
to find that one member of the great fruit pro¬ 
ducing family pulls the crop out of the fire. 
Generally, 1 have seen far more Gooseberries 
about in gardens than any other fruit. There 
have been many cases whero even of those 
fruits there were few or none, but, in tho 
majority of cases, crops have been good. It 
has been interesting to note that old bushes 
have cropped heaviest. That may have, to 
some extent, been due to the more perfect 
development of fruit buds on the new shoots of 
last year, when there was so much moisture, 
and also of spur production on the old wood. 
Bushes, the wood or bloom on which was better 
protected, seom to have been much more pro¬ 
ductive than cordons on fences or trellises. 
Certainly, training Gooseberries in that way is 
rather unnatural, but it is a very excellent way 
to produce fine, clean fruit, as a rule. So far 
the season has shown that not outy have bushes 
done best, but also that bushes, where some¬ 
what sheltered by overhanging trees, have 
fruited best of all. However, the moral of the 
season is to plant more Gooseberry-bushes and 
to trust well to them, though, of course, not 
absolutely. 

Here and there fair crops of Currants have 
l>een seen, but, as a rule, Currants have not 
been at all so fruitful as Gooseberries have. It 
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is of great value to growers of these bushes 
that they can gather so many of the fruits 
green, and thus relieve the bushes early, yet I 
have seen old bushes heavily laden with ripen¬ 
ing fruit that are very productive every year. 
All varieties are more or less good, but for 
general culture none excel Keepsake, White 
Smith, Gunner, Lancashire Lad, Whinharn's 
Industry, and Crown Bob. A. 1). 

BLACK CURRANTS. 

Considering the value of this fruit and the 
decreasing area in cultivation, efforts should be 
made to keep up the supply. There is 
no doubt that Black Currants are one of the 
most profitable crops when grown under 
favourable conditions. I have referred to the 
decreasing cultivation of this fruit, the chief 
cause being, of course, the Black Currant- 
mite, against which no remedy seems to have 
any permanent effect. Much, however, may 
be done towards preventing the mite becoming 
established on fresh plots. The first thing 
would be to obtain young trees from a clean 
source, but it will be of no use to have clean 
young trees and plant them on or near ground 
where the mite has been or still exists. 

Propagation.— As some small growers may 
refer to propagate their own Black Currant- 
ushes, a few words as to a good method may 
be useful. Generally speaking, I consider it is 
best to obtain fruit-trees from nurseries, where, 
of course, specialists are employed. Cuttings 
must be obtained from bushes that are entirely 
free from mite, and from bushes that are mak¬ 
ing healthy and vigorous growth. It is no use 
taking cuttings from bushes that are worn out 
or not in a flourishing condition. A good time 
for taking cuttings is soon after the leaves have 
fallen. Select shoots at least 15 inches in 
length of the present year’s growth, well- 
ripened and straight. With a sharp knife 
make a clean cut below a joint, and be care¬ 
ful not to rub off or injure any of the buds. 
A piece of ground fully open to the sun 
should be selected to receive the cuttings, 
which should be inserted 5 inches deep, mak¬ 
ing the soil firm round the base of each. Allow 
8 inches from cutting to cutting, and 15 inches 
between the rows. In the March following the 
insertion of the cuttings, they should be cut 
down to within 3 inches of the ground. This 
will ensure good stocky bushes with a number 
of shoots springing directly from the ground. 
This is a far better method for Black Currants 
than growing them with a Single stem. 
Those propagated in the manner recommended 
would be fit for transplanting the following 
autumn, and the March after shorten back all 
the shoots to three buds. This will cause 
them to break, and should give you a bush 
with a good foundation. Once an established 
bush well furnished with shoots is obtained all 
the pruning necessary, generally speaking, is 
to thin out all growth that has become too 
crowded. I do not advise any further shorten¬ 
ing of the shoots, just allow them to grow in a 
natural way. 

Soil.— A good strong loam, with plenty of 
moisture, is a first-class soil for them. Never 
lant extensively on light, |>oor soil, as the 
ushea will not tlirivo long on such ground. 
The Black Currant is a gross feeder, so when 
preparing the land dig deeply and manure 
well, and prepare the ground some time before 
planting takes place. This may be done at 
any time betweou the fall of the leaf and the 
starting into growth again ; but, on the whole, 
it is no doubt best to plant as soon as possible 
after the leaf falls. The land should be freed 
from weeds. Many fruit plantations are failures 
because the ground was not properly cleaned 
before planting. It is well-nigh impossible to 
clean ground after the bushes are planted if 
you have not a clean start. Black Currants 
may be grown in either shade or sun, but I pre¬ 
fer a good open spot. As to distance between 
the rows, on some soils 4 feet is enough, and, 
again, on rich, suitable soil, 6 feet is not too 
much. Room must be allowed for tho exten¬ 
sion of the bushes. In planting, be careful 
not to plant too deeply ; but, at the same time, 
Black Currants, better than many things, can 
stand deep planting. A gentleman had in his 
experimental fruit station a numbor of Black 
Currant-bushes on single stems, and, not liking 
them, he had some of them plauted very deeply 


one season. The following season they were 
lifted, and it was found roots had formed up 
the stems. The very deep roots were cut off, 
and so compact bushes were formed. When 
your Currant-bushes are planted, the 
After cultivation is to keep the ground 
well hoed and free from weeds. Every season 
the ground may be lightly forked over. Deep 
digging should not be done among Currant- 
bushes. Loose soil is a great evil. I know a 
lantation where the soil is so loose that the 
ushes may in many cases be pulled up by the 
hand. Those bushes are not thriving—in fact, 
their days are numbered. The hoe should be 
used so that there is always a fine tilth of soil 
on the top. The after-manuring of Currants is 
an all-important matter. I do not advise au 
annual mulching of manure, but I recommend 
that it should be done every other year. Fresh 
farmyard-manure is the best. This should be 
got on to the ground during frosty weather. 
Do not dig the manure in ; just spread it on the 
surface. 

Beyond the mite, Black Currants are not 
liable to many insect pests. I know a case 
where a large batch of Black Currants is badly 
infested with scale. Those bushes will never 
thrive, and where scale has such a hold as on 
those I refer to, it is nearly impossible to 
destroy it. Those particular bushes will never 
again bear a profitable crop; the scale has 
sucked the life out of them. 

Marion G. Macara. 

Newburgh , Fife, N.B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Rivers’ Nectarine in a cool 
house- —When the fruits of this Nectarine 
are carefully raised so as to expose them fo 
the sun, they assume a bright colour and hand¬ 
some outline. It is, no doubt, an indispensable 
variety for any purpose, and those who cannot 
force Nectariues, but have only a cool house 
or Peach-case, ought to have at least one tree 
of Rivers’ Early. It is very free-fruiting, 
healthy in growth, and reliable in every respect, 
and the quality of the fruit when perfectly 
ripened is first rate. Like all Peaches and 
Nectarines it is all the better for being 
athered and stood in a dry, cool room for a 
ay or two before being sent to table. This 
develops flavour, and the fruit ripens to the 
skin, which is not always the case eaten direct 
from the tree.—S. 

Pruning forced Peaches —The bene 
fits to be derived from the pruning of early 
forced Peaches and Nectarines are nob so fully 
recognised as they should be, and if only more 
generally practised very different results would 
be arrived at than is often now the case- If 
the pruning is performed while the trees are in 
full leaf, it is then an easy matter to decide 
which of the young wood is best to leave for 
next year’s fruiting, and also which can be dis¬ 
pensed with. The cutting away gives facili¬ 
ties for the w'ood which is left becoming 
thoroughly ripenod, owing to its being moie 
exposed to the influence of direct sunlight and 
the free passage of air through the branches 
than would be the case if all growths were left 
until the fall of the leaf before carrying out the 
pruning. Trees so treated always carry excel¬ 
lent crops of fruit as a result of the more 
thorough ripening which the wood undergoes, 
and it saves the trouble of having much 
pruning to do in the autumn, all that tne trees 
then require being a general look over. The 
bearing wood, or that which has carried the 
crop this season, should also be cut away, as 
this is of no further use, and both this and tho 
foregoing advice should be acted upon as soon 
as the trees are cleared of fruit. W hen 
finished subject the foliage to a good washing 
occasionally, and see that the roots do not 
want for water.—G. P. K. 

Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees — We offer each week a copy of the -.aU* 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its content*, 
indoor* or outdoors, sent to vs in any out irttb. 
Second prize, Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winner Mw- week is: Mr. H. F. 
Hoole, 83, St. James’-road, Brixton, for Car- 

panteriiL californica. ILLINOIS AT 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA AND ITS 
HYBRIDS. 

Magnolia conspicua, whose correct name is, 
according to the Index Kewensis, M. Yulan, is 
one of our most lovely spring-flowering trees, 
the large, snowy-white chalices opening in 
thousands on the leafless branches of fine 
specimens, making them appear at a little 
distance like gleaming white clouds. Magnolia 
conspicua should always be planted in an open 
spot where it has the advantage of an ever- 

? 'reen background, as the setting of dark 
oliacre tends to throw the white flowers into 
the highest relief. If seen against a grey 
spiing sky the effect is far less beautiful. In 
this country, into which M. conspicua was 
introduced rather over 100 years ago, speci¬ 
mens exceeding 30 feet in height and diameter 
are but rarely seen. On the Continent, how¬ 


often perfects a second crop of bloom in the 
autumn. M. Soulangeana nigra bears flowers | 
of a dark rose-purple. Other varieties of 
M. conspicua are M. speciosa, M. stricta, | 
M. spectabilis, and M. Osaka, the la 9 t bearing 
dark purple flowers. S. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Mezereon in fruit —The Mezereon 
(Daphne Mezoreum) is early in the year justly 
valued as one of the qiost delightful shrubs at 
that time iu bloom, as when at its best each 
shoot is wreathed with blossoms. In time these 
blossoms are succeeded by berries, which are 
now ripe, and in that stage, being of a bright 
red colour, are very showy. This refers to the 
typical kind, for in the case of the white- 
flowered Mezereon the berries are yellow when 
ripe. Beautiful as this Daphne is, both from 
a flowering and fruiting standpoint, it is by no 
means invariably met with in g<x>d condition, 


Flower-buds of Magnolia Soulangeana. 


ever, trees 60 feet in height are spoken of. In 
severe spring frosts the flowers are often 
entirely ruined, and during the present year 
much damage was done to the blooms in many 
parts of the country. M. Soulangeana is a 
chance hybrid between M. conspicua and 
M. obovata, the latter a comparatively dwarf¬ 
growing tree of shrubby habit, with purplish 
flowers, which occurred in the garden of 
Chevalier Solange-Bodin, near Paris. The 
growth of the tree is precisely similar to that 
of M. conspicua, and the shape and size of the 
flowers the same, their only difference being 
that the lower half of the outside petals is 
shaded with rosy-purple. M. Alexandrina is 
another hybrid of M. conspicua, with rose- 
tinted flowers, and is the earliest of the section 
to bloom, often preceding its parent by a fort¬ 
night. M. Norbertiana, with purplish flowers, 
is a late-blooming variety. M. Lennei, a 
hybrid between M. conspicua and M. obovata 
discolor, has flowers white within and purplish- 
rose on the exterior of the petals. This form 
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being rather particular in its requirements. A 
cool, moist, yet at the same time well-drained 
soil, suits it best, particularly if it is a good 
deep loam. Like many of its immediate allies, 
it resents disturbance at the roots when once 
established.—X. 

Crataegus Pyracantha not fruiting.—I have 
had a Pyracantha growing on east wall of my hoiue for 
the last ten or twelve year?, and although it flowers fairly 
well, it never 6etj its berries, or, if it does, very meagrely. 
What is the reason do you suppose ? Would It be advan¬ 
tageous to root prune, and, if so, when ? — Fiikd O. 
G IRAK dot. 

[It i9 no uncommon occurrence for the roots 
of plants that are trained against a house to 
find their way into a drain or something in 
that way, and this may have happened to your 
Pyracantha. If so, the non-fruiting is readily 
accounted for. Should nothing of this have 
happened, your better way will be to root 
prune moderately, the best season for this 
being the winter months. There is one other 
possible reason for your plant behaving as it 
does, and that is it may be dry at the roots 


during the flowering season. If on examina¬ 
tion you think this is the cause, the remedy is 
simple. ] 

The Swamp honeysuckle (Rhododendron 
viscosum). —Tnough not a showy plant the cream- 
coloured or pale yellow blossoms are abundant and 
sweet, and the rosy-tinted buds pretty before e>pandiDg, 
while the long protruding style with its beady glisten¬ 
ing termination gives the flower a peculiar effect.—B. 

Ivy without stems.— I wonder whether 
any readers of Gardening have had experience 
of the effects of severing Ivy stems low down 
when the growth is against walls? It is 
common practice to so cut through the stems 
of Ivy when it tends to grip or smother trees, 
but in such cases always leading to death. I 
saw, just recently, growing on the south side 
of a house at Temple Court, Guildford -and the 
entire house is probably the most thoroughly 
Ivy and creeper-covered, and, perhaps, of its 
kind, the most picturesque in Surrey—a strong, 
close-growing Ivy, the main stem of which, 
when as big as a man’s arm, 
was found to have decayed 
near the ground. It was then 
severed some 6 feet from the 
ground, but, although that was 
done several years since, the 
growth is singularly fresh and 
vigorous, not a shoot having 
suffered. It is very evident in 
this case that the ordinary 
dingers attached to the bark 
have become real roots, yet can 
abstract from the bricks and 
mortar, to which attached, 
only moisture. It is the first 
time I ever saw Ivy to continue 
to live and thrive long after 
its main stems had been cut 
away.—A. D. 

The Deciduous Cy¬ 
press (Taxodium drstichum). 
— Of all the trees that flourish 
in close proximity to water 
the deciduous Cypress stands 
out conspicuous by reason of 
the light bright green of its 
Fern - like foliage. In the 
autumn the richness of its 
summer garb gives way to a 
warm mahogany - brown, in 
which stage it is equally os 
attractive as when clothed in 
green. Intending planters in 
water logged districts should 
make a note of this—one of the 
few deciduous conifers that we 
have.—X. 

sis Veitchl. —CuttiDgs of 
ripened wood taken off near a 
joint will strike if put into pots 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould, 
and covered with a bell-glass. 
Another method, and onewhich 
is generally attended with 
satisfactory results, is to layer 
shoots, making an incision 
under a joint and covering the 
same with soil. A few weeks 
will generally determine 
whether or not the layers have 
taken hold.—VV. F. C. 
Prunus Pissardi fruit 
ing —One of your correspondents a>ks about 
this Plum fruiting. I have known it to fruit 
nearly every year for t he last dozen y ears in the 
south of Scotland. It was planted in several 
different positions, on a south wall and also on 
a west one. In one of these positions there 
was scarcely a year that missed. It was also 

f rown as a standard in different positions, and 
owered there also. Were it not that the 
flower comes so very early it would be a 
prolific bearer each year. The fruit is very 
pretty, but the flavour is rather poor. Some 
years ago two plants which had been grown in 
pots and during the flowering season stood in a 
cool greenhouse or orchard-house had a very 
large crop of fruit which was most ornamental. 
-A. M. _ 

fW~ As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “ Gardening " from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, tee offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Stovb and Grbbnhocbb Plants, m 
or “Thh English Flower Garden," to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting Utter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus V 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A CAPE GARDEN. 

South Africa is rich in flowers of varied kinds, 
the conditions that obtain in different portions 


the right the young Phoenix Palm gives have a special value to all who are interested 
tropical colour to the picture. Many Roses, in getting together blossoms for winter decor 
especially Teas and Chinas, do well at the ation. It is without further delay one should 
Cape, and one that is rarely or never satis- see to it that they are given some support in 
factory now* in England—namely, Cloth of the way of stakes, as sometimes after heavy 
Gold—rambles and flowers like a Brier. rains and rough winds the flowering stems, 

S. W. F. which are rather brittle, break off close to the 
ground, and thus the chances of bloom for 


Pampas Grass in a garden at Wynberg, S. Africa. From a photograph by Mrs. E. Bernard, Oak field 
W'emlKlon, Bridgwater. 


being so dissimilar that the wants of widely 
diverse genera of plants are provided for. In 
the dry Karoo the soil during a portion of the 
year is baked to a brick-like consistency, while 
in the forest district of Knysna, where the 
giant Yellow-wood trees tower skywards, and 
every few miles the clear streams flow dow r n- 
wards from the mountain range towards the 
sea, the blue Water Lilies float in the stiller 
reaches and Vallotas glow' by the hundred along 
the river banks. One would imagine that 
Cape gardeners might well be content with the 
vast multitude of their native flora—Ixias, 
Babianas, Sparaxis, Freesias, Gladioli, YVat- 
Ronias, Homerias, Romuleas, Nerines, Morreas, 
Lachenalias, Streptocarpi, Vallotas, Mesembry- 
anthemums, Arum Lilies, Kniphofias, Agapan- 
thus, Hremanthus, Nymph:vas, Plumbago capen- 
sis, the superb Tablo Mountain Orchid (Disa 
grandiflora), and other indigenous flowers too 
numerous to mention; but, as is the case at home, 
exotics are more highly’ prized than natives, 
and in every well-cared-for garden the former 
are by far the most numerous. Many residents 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Town take a 
great interest in their gardens, and along the 
short line that runs from the capital of the 
colony to Wynberg by Rondebosch and New- 
lands thero are many beautiful and interesting 
ones nestling at the foot of the mighty ram¬ 
part of Tablo Mountain, on whose slopes the 
Silver Trees gleam like flickering argent 
boneath the downward-sweeping breeze. This ; 
tree, Leucadendron argenteum, is said to be 
never found away from Table Mountain, but I 
know; of one young plant in the open in a 
Cornish garden that is at present in excellent 
health. Of all the gardens near Cape Town, 
that belonging to Air. H. AI. Arderne is 
fiicile piincep*, for here are collected denizens 
of all portions of the temperate globe, and 
its many treasures include an enormous 
Araucaria excelsa, the Norfolk Island Pine, 
w’hich I had the pleasure of seeing over twenty 
years ago. There are, how'ever, many other 
gardens that give the flower-loving traveller 
from England much pleasure in inspecting. 
Alany showy exotic plants flourish around the 
base of Table Alountain. Rhododendrons 
succeed W'ell, and the great Hydrangea bushes 
are masses of flower, but these do not excel 
specimens to be found in Cornwall and Devon, 
where they will attain a height of 7 feet and a 
diameter of 15 feet. In tho accompanying 
illustration wo see tine clumps of the Pampas 
Grass, so common in-^nglish gardens, and on 
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CANTERBURY BELLS. 
Campanula medium is one of the hardiest as 
well as show’iest biennials of our gardens, and 
to have good-sized plants to flower during Alay 
and June next year, seed should have been sown 
in April outdoors in a w ell-prepared bed or in a 
box. I prefer the latter, as slugs 
are very partial to the little seed¬ 
lings w hen just coming through 
the soil, and soon clear the lot 
j if overlooked for a night or two. 

Let the cutting-box be w'ell 
drained, with some half-decayed 
leaf-soil over the crocks, and 
then fill up the box to within 
1 an inch of the top with fairly 
fine soil composed of leaf-soil 
and loam, the latter predomi¬ 
nating, press fairly firm, and 
w’ater with a fine rose a few* 
i hours previous to sowing the 
seed, which must be done thinly 
and evenly, and very lightly 
covered, as it is -very small. 

Place in a cold-frame and shade 
from the sun until germination 
has taken place, when give all 
the light and air possible; in 
fact, the box should be placed 
outside on an ash bottom. As 
soon as large enough to handle, 
prick off into other boxes, 3 inches 
asunder, and again shade for a 
few days. Before too crowded 
plant out in the reserve garden, 

9 inches apart each way, and 
w'ater until established. Ply 
the flat hoe between the plants 
occasionally to keep down weeds 
and to aerate the soil. In Octo¬ 
ber lift the plants with a spade 
or trowel and put in their per¬ 
manent quarters, and if a few’ 
dozen of the strongest are placed 
singly in 7-inch pots and given 
the protection of a cold-frame, 
plunging to the rim in coal- 
ashes for the winter, giving 
abundance of ventilation when¬ 
ever favourable, and affording a 
stimulant once a w’eek from the 
middle of April, nice decorative plants w ill be 
the result from early May onwards. AI. 

Bryngiums.— Let me throw out a hint to 
anyone growing these beautiful flowers, which 


this season are spoilt. The Thistle-like 
heads are best gathered w’hen half grown, 
as if left until late, and then cut, the 
steely-blue colour fades in tho drying. I 
have been disappointed in this until the 
above suggestion was made a few’ years 
ago.— WOODBASTWICK. 

SELF CARNATIONS. 

Self Carnations give colours as brilliant 
as ever were produced by Zonal Pelar 
goniums with all tho additional charms of 
Fragrance and fine form. The hard-and- 
fast lines that guide and govern the florist 
in the selection of his finer kinds must 
bo almost ignored. A few cardinal point? 
should be observed beyond that of colour, 
such as robust habit and the form of tho 
flower. A defect of many modern varieties 
is pod bursting, and it is tolerated among 
the show varieties, the flower when showu 
being held together by an elastic band or 
tie. The garden Carnation, next to being 
of decided tint, should not be a burster, 
because out-of-doors wind and wet—in 
fact, wind alone—soon reduced it to a 
ragged, shapeless mass. In the midst of 
our enjoyment of Carnation flowers there 
arises the necessity for immediate pre¬ 
paration for another season’s display. 
The details of successful culture are few 
and simple, but must be .diligently ob 
served, and of these the most important 
now is layering. The present is the 
I time that the w T ork is usually perfoimed. 
The importance of annual layering is that 
old plants frequently perish and are rarely 
, as good the second year, whereas a young, 
well rooted layer is absolutely hardy’, and no 
cold w’ill kill it if the kind is naturally 


Canterbury Bell (Campanula Medium). 

robust. Layers put dow’n at the present time 
root abundantly in six weeks, and this enables 
planting to bp taken jn hand after the middle 
of September, at ip can be completed in that 
month all theBettoh. = Wyth sijch an early start 
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success is as far secured as our own efforts can 
assure it. The sight of splendid groups of 
plants through autumn and winter gives much 
gratification and relief from anxiety when one 
looks upon flower-beds and borders furnished 
for another year with occupants that are 
happy and flourishing through all the changes 
of an English winter and spring. 


NOTES ON ROCK PLANTS. 

Campanula pusilla.— The blue and white 
varieties of this species of Bellflower are real 
gems among hardy flowers. A space should be 
made for them even in gardens of very mode¬ 
rate dimensions. They are dainty little plants 
of tufted habit, thickly covering the ground 
with fresh green foliage, the flower-stems 
rising some 6 inches from the ground level. 
They belong to that section ot the family 
that increases by means of slender under¬ 
ground stems, and either wholly or partially 
lose the foliage in winter. In light soils, and 
when the winter is mild, they retain some 
leaves, but in a general way they die down 
completel}', as in the case of most hardy 
herbaceous plants of small proportions that 
lose their leaves in the resting time. Good 
drainage is imperative, 
in waterlogged soil the 
tender roots will perish. 

In li^ht soils these little 
Bellflowers will thrive if 
only 2 inches or 3 inches 
above the ground level, 
and in rather elevated 
positions they will do 
very well on the ground 
level, and may be used 
for edging paths. The 
finest display of the 
white variety I ever 
saw was in a cottage 
garden. The borders on 
each side of the path in 
the little front garden 
were edged with it. 

There were thousands 
of pure white blossoms 
and the plants were 
growing like weeds. 

The garden was raised 
a foot or two above the 
level of the road, and 
the soil was fairly light. 

In low-lying situations 
this Campanula must be 
treated as a rock plant, 
and there is notone that 
is capable of giving bet¬ 
ter satisfaction. 

Arena ria c.«spitosa. 

—One might easily take 
this for a Moss of some 
kind. It forms dense 
tufts of rich green, 
which in their season 
are studded with tiny 

white blooms. In habit of growth it much 
resembles the Cushion Moss, which is to be 
found in the woods of this country. It is 
one of those things that the beginner in 
the culture of rock plants should take in 
hand, for it is of remarkably easy culture. 
On light, parching soils it is, however, apt 
to turn brown in a period of prolonged 
drought unless watered, and in heavy land 
does not look happy unless on rock work, 
well above the ground level. It makes a fine 
carpeting plant for the dwarf bulbous plants, 
such as Narcissus moschatus and cyclamineus, 
Fritillaria aurea, Scilla bifolia, etc. This Sand¬ 
wort is of such froo growth that small pieces 
dibbled in 4 inches apart into free soil will 
cover the ground in a season, so that forming a 
carpet for a hundred choice dwarf bulbous 
plants would not be an expensive affair. 

Sf.mprrvivum LAGGERiand S. arachnoideum 
(the Cobweb Houseleek) have been in cultiva¬ 
tion for many years, and are really worthy of a 
place in the alpine garden, where they should 
in all cases occupy the highest position, for, 
like all members of the family, they are 
impatient of stagnant moisture; in fact, it 
would almost seem that the less soil these 
Sempervivum have to grow in the better they 
thrive. I find that these small species grow 
best and show to the greatest advantage when 
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planted among stones. When a rockery is 
made in the usual manner, with pockets, it is 
better to partly embed stones in the soil about 
1 an inch apart. The roots of the Sempervivums 
appear to be very fond of inorganic material, 
as witness the common Houseleek, which, once 
I established, seems to be quite as independent 
of nourishing matter as some of the Cacti and 
Orchids. Whether the species under notice 
would thrive under similar conditions I 
; cannot say, but 1 do know that they 
require for their perfect development | 
i but little soil. A good way of growing 
I them where no rockery exists is to raise 
a mound of soil some G inches above the 
ground level in the sunniest part of the 
garden, embedding stones in it to keep it 
firm. In due time, if small pieces are inserted 
between the stones, these hillocks will become 
quite covered with the miniature rosettes, 
which, in spring and summer, take on that 
curious appearance that gives them the name 
of Cobweb Houseleek. S. Laggeri differs from 
the old species in having larger rosettes, which 
in spring become tinged with red. In the 
growing season it is quite distinct from arach- 
noideum. 

Serum acre aureum.— For covering a dry 


central Rose-tree, plant a dozen bulbs of Crown 
Imperial 6 inches deep, and from this follow’ 
out what we have suggested above. If the 
bare surface soil is an objection, you could plant) 
thinly such things as Myosotis dissitiflora or one 
of the Mossy Saxifragas as a carpet, dibbling in 
small bits over the surface generally. In the 
outer circle, acting as a foil to the white 
of N. p. omatus, you could plant freely 
clumps of Narcissus Barri conspicuus between 
the Pyrethrums, or if you prefer it, as this is 
the tallest kind yet given, you could exchange 
places with it and Sir Watkin. Still another 
way would be to arrange Tulip lveizerskroon in 
clusters between the Pyrethrums. This Tulip 
is very showy and brilliant. Generally, in the 
outer circle, you could plant masses or groups 
of the following Narcissi : Golden Spur, 
Empress, Emperor, odorus rugulosus, Leedsii, 
Duchess of Westminster, Princeps, Katherino 
Spurred, Horsfioldi, Mrs. \Y. T. Ware, Glory 
of Leyden, etc. 

While all these are very distinct, you may 
like to vary the arrangement by a few blocks 
of Anemone fulgens, or a dwarf Tulip, as Due 
Van Thol, white or scarlet. In this outer 
circle a more or less formal arrangement may 
bo nocessary, unless you prefer one or two 


Campanula pusilla. From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 


bank where few things will thrive I can recoin - 
mond this Stonecrop. In the w’inter it is hardly 
distinguishable from the common form, but as 
soon as the spring sunshine warms up the 
garden it takes on a glorious golden tint and 
is a conspicuous and pleasing object. 

liyjie.ct. .T. Corn hill. 

PLANTING A BED WITH BULBS. 

(Reply to “ Bun.”) 

There are many ways of doing this. We 
agree with your desire to avoid a set design, 
for the opposite—we do not say extreme—is 
the more enjoyable of the tw’ain. We will tako 
the inner circle first, and presuming the entire 
bed has been deeply dug and well manured— 
if heavy you may also with advantage add road 
grit and leaf-soil freely—this section could be 
planted, in a sort of indiscriminate mixture, 
with Narcissus poeticus ornatus and N. Sir 
I Watkin. These are pure white and large 
yellow, and flower together. If you planted 
the bulbs alternately, or nearly so—not in 
rings or circles, but, broadly speaking, in equal 
quantities—you would obtain a pretty picture. 
Or you may plant Sir Watkin en waste 
centrally, and tne other massed around it to 
the verge of the then growing tufts of Pyreth¬ 
rums. If you desire a bolder thing around the 


kinds only. You could, however, mass the 
kinds in circular groups, leaving amplo room 
between for a few such things as border Auri¬ 
culas, Polyanthuses, the double white Arabis, 
and the like. Then, with all the bulbs planted, 
you may thinly carpet the surface with bulbs 
of Chinodoxa Lucille, and with an outer margin 
of Tufted Pansy Bullion, obtain a very 
chaste arrangement, with variety also. In 
larger areas, and where many beds are arranged, 
the mast effective way is to plant one variety 
onty in each bed. 


ANNUAL ASTERS. 

Generally these beautiful though half-tender 
annuals are not looking well this season. They 
have had to suffer from severe attacks by suck¬ 
ing insects that have absorbed the sap from 
the leaves, and thus greatly checked growth. 
No doubt the primary cause of the harm 
originated with the exceasively heavy rainfalls 
of the middle of June, which both cooled the 
soil, checking root action, even to a large 
extent killing roots, whilst the heavy beating 
action of the rain caused the soil to harden, and 
then following came baking heat, which 
rendered much of the soil like stone ; so that 
allied to the great heat -the young plants had 
no chance whatever. There can be no_doubt 
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that where mulches of short manure were given 
the heating force of the rain on the soil was 
minimised, and later tho baking of it by the 
sun was lessened. It sometimes happens that 
Asters thus chocked when young have made 
second growth later, and then have flowered 
fairly well. That does nob seem likely to 
occur this year, except where the plants were 
to some extent cleansed of their insect pests by 
sprnying them with some insecticide. That, 
however, it is feared has been done in very few 
cases, as there is always difficulty in cleansing 
the undersides of Aster leaves that are close to 
the ground. Were the upper sides of the 
leaves sprayed with a thin solution of soft-soap, 
then dusted with Tobacco-jxiwder, that should 
soon destroy all insect life. Still, when the 
young plauts receive a check in their early 
stago of growth they are seldom so satisfactory 
as if kept clean and growing freely from the 
moment first planted out. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alstrcemerla chllensls— I enelone some blooms 
of plants raised from seed, and would l»e glad of \our 
opinion. I made a bed and planted five dozen tubers, but 
only live came up, and only one dowered, an orange one. 
I nee in some cutaloKUea they are advertised as “ white, 
lilan, salmon, and rose, etc.” I am very anxious for a 
tC oi white and to have the best I can «et in mixture. 
Who would be moat likely to supply my wants V These 
seedlings were Bown last eprinp (1902) in heat and pricked 
out into boxes, then planted out in July. I think they 
have done remarkably well, and some are certainly very 
pretty.—C aution. 

[Very pre'ty forms and stood in colour. Certainly all 
the bulb and seed houses should be able to supply them. 
-Kd ] 

Clematis coccinea.— I fear there is a 
disposition nowadays to grow more of the 
largo flowering Clematises found amongst the 
Jaekinani and lanuginosa groups and overlook 
small, but beautiful, sorts like coccinea. Its 
flowers are red, are borne in clusters, not 
unlike Flam mu la in this respect, look very 
nice when covering a wall or arbour, and will 
look well with other creepers, so long as the 
foliage is not too dense to admit of the blos¬ 
soms of coccinea getting the sunshine. I have 
one that has been planted with a small¬ 
leaved golden Ivy, and it shows up well when 
in bloom.— Lkaimrst. 

Hardy flowers in cold positions.— 

It is sometimes useful to extend the season of 
many hardy flowers, more especially if valuable 
for cutting. This being so, many kinds may 
he grown advantageously in cold positions, 
thus extending their season from two to three 
weeks. For many years I have found a north 
border in kitchen garden valuable for this pur¬ 
pose. The season of Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, many kinds of Irises, Pinks (such as 
Her Majesty, Mrs. Sinkins, etc ), Daffodils, 
and Tulips may be extended a foitnight in this 
way. I have planted Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
this year in this position to lengthen its time 
of blooming, this and kindred kinds being 
valuable for decoration at harvest festivals. 
Polyanthuses and Primroses it applies to with 
equal force, and many' other things could be 
added.— Dorset. 

Late-flowering or May Tulip The 
Pawn. —This variety has been shown this 
.‘•eason at the Drill Hail, Temple Gardens, and 
elsewhere, and has attracted a good deal of 
attention. It has finely shaped flowers of a 
yellowish-ivory tone or hue, suffused with soft 
rose behind, the shapely buds having a bloom- 
like lustre upon them not unlike that on ahalf- 
ripo Victoria Plum. It received an award of 
merit last year in London, and is a free-grow¬ 
ing and beautiful thing Its shape is sugges¬ 
tive of the Darwin Tulips, but, like the cup¬ 
shaped golden-yellow Bouton d’Or, it was 
known long before Darwin Tulips wero heard 
of in British gardens. It has often been 
remarked that there are no yellow varieties of 
the Darwin Tulips, but that fact matters but 
little when we possess such beautiful yellow 
kinds as Bouton d’Or, of similar shape, The 
Fawn, Mrs. Moon, Buttercup, Gesneriana 
lutea, Leghorn Bonnet, Paris Yellow, and the 
free growing Golden Crown, with its rich 
orange-flamed flowers.—F. W. B. 

Sowing Sweet Peas in autumn — 
I am a constant reader of jour paper, which I 
find very useful, as 1 am quite an amateur 
gardoner, and I think possibly the hint with 
regarl to the growing of Sweet Peas may be 
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of use to your readers. I sowed my Sweet 
Peas in rhe autumn, and have had blooms since 
the 15th ult., none of the gardeners here 
having any at all at present. They usually 
sow in pots soon after Christmas, and plant 
out. I nave some treated in exactly the same 
manner, but have no buds on them yet. The 
9 oil in which these were sown was an old 
pasture turned over and well broken up. I 
gave no manure at all. The border faces south, 
and they have only an open wooden fence 
behind. Shelter from east is provided by a 
hedge about two yards from the plauts. I gave 
slight protection during the frost with sacking 
laid round the young plants.—C. E. Middle- 
iiitch, Biuiivjxtoke. 

Clematis Fairy Queen at Row bears 
flowers fully 9 inches across, faintly tinged 
with pink when first open, but fading to pure 
white. It is a pity the authoritias cannot 
devise some more natural and beautiful way of 
displaying these lovely plants than training 
them on a series of upright poles. Few plants 
are prettier upon rustic fencing or arches than 
the Clematis, their verdure clothing and yet 
uot hiding the framework. A pergola, or 
something of this sort, is very much letter 
than these ugly posts. —B. 

Ch&nostoma hispidum is rather largely 
used in the flower garden at Kew. It comes 
from the Cape, and keeps up a constant show 
of its pale flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn. It is best seen when peeping from 
some sunny nook in the rock garden, rather 
than as a carpet for gaudier plants. Though 
a native of so much warmer a climate, it is not 
at all delicate, and given a warm, dry cranny, 
with protection during sharp weather, will 
even pass a mild winter out of doors — B. 

Pelargonium King Edward VII.—I 

note in a recent issue of Gardening an article 
on Zonal Pelargonium King Edward VII., 
in which the writer says that it seems to have 
originated in several places at once, and was 
not distributed by any one firm. This is, 
however, not correct, as it was sent out by me 
just after the death of our late Queen. I had 
worked up a large stock, and was able to supply 
large quantities to several leading growers, and 
this year I have sent out many thousands, 
though to the trade only. As your writer 
remarks, it has already become very popular, 
and 1 have found it such a grand dwarf 
bedder, that I feel convinced it will eventually 
supersede Jacoby. It makes a grand pot plant, 
and will flower well in the winter.—W. Badman, 
Cemetery Nursery, Grai'e*end. 

Erigeron speciosus superbus (Flea 
bane).—All that “ Townsman ” says is true of 
the Erigerons, but of the different sorts in 
cultivation the above-named standsout distinct. 
In March last my plants were lifted and divided 
up into numerous small pieces. These were 
planted out into rows 2 feet apart, and at the 
present time are a mass of large Aster-like 
flowers of a bluish lavender colour, with a 
striking yellow disc. The plants attain a height 
of about 2 feet or rather more, and if lightly 
looped to stakes of a suitable height in the 
early summer they make a pretty picture when 
they come into dower. In the course of two 
years a small divided piece will develop into a 
grand clump —D. B. 0. 

Delphiniums. — As back row border 

lanta it is doubtful whether amongst her- 

aceous subjects there are any so imposing as 
Delphiniums. Time was when the common 
blue was the sort only to he met with in most 

? gardens; but we owe a debt to the hybridist 
or giving us so many beautiful sorts. Given 
an open, sunny situation, they are of easy 
cultivation and seldom fail to bloom well. 
Increased, as is well known, by root division, 
one may soon get a collection together. Divid¬ 
ing the plants, which should take place in the 
autumn or spring, needs care, or there is a 
danger of cutting through the eyes. Taking 
the clumps up ana propagating in this manner 
should take place every two or three years, as 
if this is not done they develop into large, un¬ 
gainly bushes—one can call them by no other 
term—and encroach too much on other plants 
in the border ; besides this, flowers are never 
so floe as those from younger plants. Del¬ 
phiniums may also be raised from seed, which 
should be sown in shallow pans in a cold-frame, 


and if sown as soon as the seed is ripe will 
commence to bloom the following year. One 
of the worst enemies of these charming border 
plants is the slug, which attacks the young 
growth in the spring. Soot and a good 
sprinkling of ashes round the crowns will do 
much to ward off these voracious pests.— Lka- 
hurst. 

Propagating Tufted Pansies.-ADv 

one on the look-out for edging plants or plants 
for rock-work and who have not tried Tufted 
Pansies should procure a stock of them for 
another year by striking cuttings now. They are 
easily propagated, and there is no denying the 
fact that they bloom most profusely for months 
together. Short, sturdy cuttings should be 
dibbled into a bed into which plenty of sand 
has been dug. Over the bed lights should be 
placed to admit air ; in fact, they may be left 
open at the sides all winter, and only ia the 
severest weather need mats be thrown over 
them. This is the course I adopt, and I seldom 
lose any. Old plants ought to be pulled to 
pieces, as every bit almost will grow, and one 
may use them in so many different ways. This 
season in some gardens where the frost played 
havoc with bedding plants I have noticed 
clumps of them. Ft is a question whether 
after all the Pansies have not given the most 
satisfaction. If perpetual-blooming qualities 
are considered, then assuredly they have 
excelled. — Derby. 

Liliums after flowering.— There is a 
disposition to cut down plants in the garden 
immediately they have finished blooming, and 
with some this practice does not result in any 
serious harm, but with others it is different, 
and amongst Liliums I can testify to L. candi- 
dum being an exception. It is only natural, I 
suppose, with many to keep their flower 
borders as tidy as possible in the summer 
months, and it is this love of neatness that has, 
I venture to say, been the cause of not a few 
failures with the Lily iu question. I observed 
some clumps in a garden last year denuded 
entirely of their stems as soon as the flowers 
had gone. This year they have not bloomed. 
Can any other reason be attributed ? I think 
not, as in the same garden plants that were 
unmolested last year have bloomed well this. 
Some say that a cold, wet spring often prevents 
L. candidum flowering, others that a poor 
condition of soil has something to do with it, 
but I think the removing entirely of shoots that 
are full of sap is accountable for non-success 
the following season. I am aware that newly- 
imported bulbs do not always bloom the first 
season, hut think my theory is nearer the 
tr u th. — L E a h c RST. 

Campanulas, propagating. — If a 

dozen jieople were asked how they would pro¬ 
pagate Campanulas, it is probable that the 
majority would recommend root division ; hut 
to get together a variety there is another 
and sometimes less expensive method. I refer 
to the sowing of seeds. For the former, one 
must wait until autumn or spring before the 
old plants can be disturbed, but with seed¬ 
sowing a beginning may be made this month. 
All that one has to do after procuring seed is 
to make ready a cold-frame, using loam and 
leaf-mould, sowing thinly, and pricking oft'the 
young plants when large enough, afterwards 
transferring them to a well-prepared border in 
the autumn. Except in a very severe winter, 
it will not be necessary to protect them at all, 
as they are hardy enough ; in fact, I have 
known young plints to go through a winter 
much better than old ones. Trailing Cam¬ 
panulas like C. isophylla, as well as tne tall 
Bellflowers, are just as easily raised from seed, 
and both can be sown forthwith.— Leah trst. 

Sisyrinchium striatum is an old, yet 
little known plant, but probably one of the best 
in cultivation of its height (from 2 feet to 3 feet), 
for any slopes or poor borders—borders, that is, 
that contain a large proportion of shrubs and 
whose roots practically monopolise the space. 
It is an insignificant flower so far as the indi¬ 
vidual blooms are concerned, but making a 
very pretty effect when plants are earning 
some half-a-dozen stems, well clothed through¬ 
out with the tiny flowers. The propagation is 
easy, plants once established seed freely, and 
the seedlings spring up in all directions, all 
offsets, too, with only a tiny bit of root 
quickly develop into:fine plants.—E. L. B. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


AGAPANTHUS INSIGNIS, 

Under the above name, Messrs. William Bull 
and Son, of King’s-road, Chelsea, exhibited at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a plant of this Agapanthus, which 
they had imported from South Africa. As 
shown it had a somewhat drawn appearance, 
^hich would account for the unusual length of 
the flower scape. The prominent feature of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Eleeocarpus cyaneus. — This Austra 
lian shrub is by no means difficult to grow, 
for if given much the same treatment as a 
Camellia it will soon after midsummer flower 
freely. Iu its native country it is said to 
reach a height of 15 feet, but under cultiva¬ 
tion here it will, treated as a greenhouse plant, 
flower well in pots 6 inches to 8 inches in 
diameter, but it is as a larger specimen, say, 
6 feet high, that it is seen at its best, for then 
the numerous twigs are all laden with blossoms 


so obtained do not flower so freely in a small 
state as those struck from cuttings, which, if 
carefully attended to, are not difficult to strike. 
They should be formed of the half-ripened 
shoots dibbled into pots of sandy soil and 
covered with a bell-glass till rooted. Estab¬ 
lished plants may be kept in health for years 
I without repotting, provided the roots are in 
good condition.—X. 

Ivy leaved Pelargoniums — The 

double - flowered race of Ivy - leaved Pelar- 
! goniums dates from the year 1875, when the 



Agapanthus insignia. From a photograph in Messrs. W. Bull & Sons' nursery at Chelsea. 


this Agapanthus is the very large number of 
flowers borne in an umbel, and the uncommon 
length of the pedicels, which allow the outride 
blossoms to droop, and as the later ones towards 
the centre remain erect the entire inflorescence 
assumes the shape of a globular head. The 
colour of the flowers is pale lavender, but it is 
very probable if more exposed they would be 
somewhat deeper in hue. It is questionable if 
it will be by botanists regarded as other than i 
a variety of A. umbellatus, but from a garden 
point of view it is a pleasing and distinct 
form. Xa 
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which are pure white, bell shaped, and droop¬ 
ing, a very prominent feature being the delicate 
manner in which the edges of the petals are 
fringed. The specific name of cyaneus is 
derived from the colour of the berries, which 
are of a purplish blue when ripe, so that a 
well-furnished plant is in this stage very orna¬ 
mental, but as the plant is weakened if allowed 
to carry a crop of fruit they are often removed, 
particularly it the production of flowers is the 
object aimed at. These berries if allowed to 
ripen afford a ready means of increasing this 
Eleeocarpus, but, at the same time, the plants 


variety Konig Albert was raised by Herr Oscar 
Liebmann, of Dresden. It w r as distributed in 
this country at 15s. each, and well I remember 
the great demand for it at that price. The 
floweis of this were a kind of violet-pink, and 
no advance was made on it for a few years. 
Then 1880 saw the advent of Gloire d’Orleans, 
1881 gave us Mme. Crousse, still largely grown, 
then tor the next few years new varieties came 
thick and fast. Souvenir de Charles Turner, 
which is still a general favourite, was 
sent out in 1884. j Although some of theso 
old fojM^Ej jar.^^ill ^ ^pdaxa ^ 
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now ones have been sent out within recent 
years, and in looking over a collection of them 
1 noted the following as particularly desirable : 
Achievement, cherry-uink ; Beauts Supreme, 
salmon-pink ; Resplendent, rich violet-crimson; 
Colonel Baden-Powell, blush-lilac; The King, 
deep red; The Queen, rich salmon - red ; Leo¬ 
pard, clear lilac pink, blotched crimson, princi¬ 
pally on the upper petals; Kate Wilson, 
almost white ; Baudin, deep scarlet, very 
pretty shaped flowers; Tolsto : , purplish-lilac; 
Mrs. Hawley, a sport from Souvenir do Charles 
Turner, of a deeper colour than the type; 
Mine. A. Guillemand, rich violet-purple; 
Queen Alexandra, mauve pink, spotted red ; 
Mrs. Martin, pale mauve, compact habit. 

Pelargonium Rollisson’s Unique.— 

Regarded from a flowering point of view this is 
the showiest of all the scented leaved varieties, 
and a fine ornament for the greenhouse through¬ 
out the summer months. It is of a loose, 
rambling habit of growth—indeed, it may be 
treated as a rafter plant or for clothing the end 
of a greenhouse, while it used to be very much 
grown as a specimen plant, either by trailing 
around a few sticks, or on a more formtH 
trellis. Pelargonium Unique is supposed to be 
a hybrid between P. capitatum and some other 
spocies. There are several forms in cultivation, 
the best being that at the head of this note, 
which serves to perpetuate the name of one of 
our most prominent nurserymen of forty to 
fifty years ago. The flowers of this, which 
are borne in compact clustors on long, stout 
stalks, are rich violet-crimson in colour. There 
is also a form with scarlet flowers, another with 
lilac, and a third wfith more of a magenta tint. 
In all of them the foliage is very fragrant, 
though less deeply cut than in many of the 
scentkl-loaved kinds. Apart from the pur¬ 
poses above indicated I have seen them used 
for hanging baskets, and for furnishing vases, 
for both of which positions they are well-suited. 
In propagating this class of Pelargonium it will 
be found that cuttings formed of the short- 
jointed shoots of medium vigour, which can 
often be found towards tho base of the plant, 
strike root more readily than the very strong 
ones.—X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


GRASSES, ETC, FOR USE DURING 
WINTER. 

Most Grasses and wild plants that are suitable 
for drying for decoration during the months of 
the year when flowers are difficult to obtain are 
now ripe enough for cutting, and most of us 
will be thinking of replacing our last year’s 
stock. The Cat’s-tails (Typha latifolia) are 
perhaps the most useful of aquatics, and are 
very effective. If cut in time, and just now 
they are about right, they will last from one 
season to another, but if left too late they will 
burst. A very suitable plant to use in con¬ 
junction with the Typha is Arundo conspicua, 
one of the most beautiful of our tall, reed-like 
Grasses. Its graceful silky plumes mixed with 
the brown tail-like spikes of the Typha look 
very handsome. It should be used in preference 
to tho Pampas Grass, except for nigh wall 
decoration, being much lighter. The Aquatic 
Grass (Poa sp ) must not be forgotten, for it is 
light and strong, and dries well. The 
feathery tufts of the Cotton Grass (Eriophorum 
vagiuatum) may also be used with good effect. 
A very valuable addition to our collection 
is the Eryngium. Thoro are many varieties 
to choose from. They last almost any length 
of time, but gradually lose their colour. While 
uncut they should be well tied up to prevent tho 
stems from growing in fantastic curves, which 
may bo awkward in decorating. Another large 
and ornamental genus of plants is the Echi¬ 
nops, or Globe Thistle. The blue or white 
florets look very pretty among Grasses, etc. 
All the above-named flowers and Grasses may 
be effectively combined in a terra cotta vase 
about IS inches in height. The Cat’s-tails and 
the Arundo can hardly be cut with too long 
stems. An arrangement of this kind is a 
charming finish to a corner of a drawing-room. 
If colour be desired, nothing is so showy as tho 
large seed-pods of the Gladwjn (Iris fcetid- 
issima), showiug the large orange red berries. 
The common Tea^H^ipsacus syUestris) would 
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also give a touch of light colour when the 
flowers are freshly cub. 

For smaller vases and for mixing with fresh 
flowers, the ornamental floweriug Grasses are 
invaluable. Agrostis nebulosa and A. pul- 
chella, the Quaking Grasses (Briza), Turk’s- 
head (Lagurus ovatus), and Eragrostis elegans 
are the best. Those are all annuals, and may 
easily be raised from seed. They should nob be 
gathered until they are fully open, or they will 
shrivel and curl up. Tvpha minor, also the 
bright crisp flowers of the Everlastings (Heli- 
chrysum) and the lighter Rhodanthes are very 
useful to give solidity to arrangements of the 
finer Grasses. The Helichrysums and the 
Rhodanthes should be gathered when but 
partly opened and hung head downwards in a 
cool place till the stems are dry. None of the 
above should be put into water at all when 
they are cut for drying. 


Gathering Everlasting Flowers.— 

The advisability of gathering in a proper con¬ 
dition the flowers we call “ Everlasting,” and 
which may be used with good effect for winter 
decoration, is appreciated best by those who 
have had to deal with thorn. Helichrysums, for 
example, should never bo permitted to fully 
expand, as they are worthless for gathering, 
the centres dropping out often a few weeks 
after they have been cub. Only half opened 
blossoms should be selected. Eryngiums, 
Echinops, Statice, Honesty, and PhysaJis 
should all be gathered before they have gone 
too far, whilst the same holds good in the 
gauzy looking blossoms of Gypsophila panicu- 
lata. Often a few days’ neglect in the gather¬ 
ing of them is sufficient to make them of little 
use, as in the case of Eryngiums and Echinops, 
which quickly lose colour if left too long before 
they are cut.— Woodbastwick. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Hedge-sparrows. —In your number dated August b 
190;l, speaking of tho hedge-sparrow, in line three you use 
the word “former" I think you mean “latter." To a 
careless reader this might lead to injury to our good 
friend, Accentor moduUrta, L.—Ii M. Mattiikws, Fart- 
ham. 

Geraniums unhealthy (ff. Longridgt\ — The 
leaves of your Geraniums are attacked by one of the Shot 
hole fungi, belonging to the genus Cercospora. I should 
pick off the affected leaves and burn them, and should the 
weather become more seasonable, probably the plants will 
be all right—O. S. 8. 

Growths on Cherry leaves (R. C. D.).— The 
little excrescences on the leaf-stalks of your Cherry leaves 
are not galls of any kind, but little glands which are 
found on many plants in the same position. The leaves 
arcunuaua'ly large, and the glands seem to have developed 
in an unusual manner. These glands frequently secrete 
a sweet substance, which is appreciated by ants and other 
insects. I must apologise for not having answered this 
question before.-U. S. S. 

Absence Of wasps.-1 quite agree with 
“ Dorset ” as to the absence of wasps this sea¬ 
son. Here, in Mid-Sussex, this most usoful 
insect has not up to the present, so far as my 
garden (2 acres) is concerned, put in an appear¬ 
ance. I will not allow wasps to bo destroyed 
on my domain, and consequently black and 
green aphis are usually conspicuous by their 
absence from my plants and shrubs. They 
earn by early labour all they take out of 
autumn fruit; at least, that is the experience 
of-V. T. L. 

Pear leaves injured —It would be rather interest¬ 
ing to know what is the peculiar disease on the Pear leaf 
which I am enclosing. M any of mv Pear-treesare affected. 
-It. T. T. 

[The leaves of your Pear-trees are attacked, 
I believe, by a fungus commonly known as the 
Pear Cluster-cup fungus (Gymnosporangium 
sabinte). In an immature condition this is one 
of the fungi which require two difl’erent kinds 
of plants as their hosts. In the case of this 
fungus the spores from the individuals growing 
on the Pear will only germinate on one of the 
Junipers, and the spores growing on the 
Juniper will only germinate on the Pear. 
These plants have been found to infect one 
another when half-a-mile apart, and I see no 
reason why this should be the limit to which 
the spores might be carried by a high wind. 
There is no cure but destroying one of the 
hosts or stamping tho disease out in the case of 
one.—G. S. S.] 

A diseased trunk of tree —A very large Kim ia 
my garden has a hole in it in which water aud slimy soil 
seem to collect, the hole being about f» feet from the 
ground. A friend has advised that I should bore a holt 


in the lower part of the bark, under the hole, to top the 
water, and then fill up the hole with cement and sand. 
Will you kindly adviee whether thia la correct treatment f 
—Amateur. 

[I should certainly bore a hole and drain 
off the water from the cavity in your Elm- 
tree, and a week or so hence, if the hole is 
quite dry, I should tar it well inside, and if 
possible prevent any water from entering the 
hole. If this cannot be managed, it might 
be well to fill up the hole, as you suggest. 

I should fill the hole very thoroughly so as not 
to leave any space whatever between the sides 
of the hole and the cement, and I should wait 
until the bottom was quite dry before filling 
the hole.—G. S. S.j 

Apple leaves Injured — I enclose two leaves from 
a I.ord Grosvenor Apple-tree. A number of my Apple- 
trees are affected similarly to the smaller leaf. Kindly 
sas what is the matter with the leaves, and, if po.tittle, 
suggest a remedy, and oblige.— John Scovllkr. 

[The Apple leaves you sent are both attacked 
by fungi. In the larger one the fungus is not 
sufficiently developed for me to be able to say 
what it is. The smaller one is attacked by one 
of the “9hofc hole’’ fungi, belonging to the 

f enus Cercospora. All the fallen leaves should 
e collected and burnt. It is too late now to 
make it worth while to spray the trees, but 
in the course of the winter, any time before the 
buds show the least signs of opening, the trees 
should be thoroughly sprayed with the follow¬ 
ing mixture : Iron sulphate T2 lb., sulphuric 
acid $ pint, and 25 gallons of water, in a 
wooden tub. Pour tho acid upon the sulphate 
of iron and gradually add the water. In the 
spring, just as the flower-buds are beginning 
to open, spray the trees with weak Bordeaux 
mixture, and again as soon as the fruit has set, 
and a third time about a fortnight afterwards. 
Should the weather be wet, spray again in ten 
days.—G. S. S.] 

Eelworms in Carnations.— Will you kindly ten 
me in jour valuable paper what la the matter with the 
enclosed Carnations? 1 have lost several in this manner. 
My soil is rather light and sandy. Th« plants ore all lost 
year’s lajers put into the present beds in March. Can 

S ou also tell what the grub in the enclosed Brussels Sorout 
i? I have had several Broccoli attacked by it. If you 
could tell me how to treat both these evils I should be 
much obliged?— An Amatrir. 

[Your Carnations are badly infested by eel- 
worms. The best thing that you can do is to 
at once burn any infested plants and the soil 
surrounding them as well. The eelworms are 
in the stems, so that they cannot be reached by 
any applications. As to the grubs attacking 
your Broccoli, etc., I expect, from the appear¬ 
ance of the roots, that they were the grubs of 
a small fly not unlike a small house-fly, by 
name Anthomyia brassier. Plants that are 
badly injured should be at once spudded up 
and burnt, taking care not to leave any of the 
maggots in tho ground. In case any should be 
left, the hole made by removing tho plant 
should bo filled with hot lime. If plants are 
not much injured they may sometimes l*e 
saved by watering them with one part of 
ammoniucal liquor from the gas-works to two 
of water or lime-water. Plants of the nature 
of Cabbages should not be grown on the same 
ground year after year, but a proper rotation 
of crops should he given.—G. S. S ] 

Caterpillars on Romneyo.— Last year I con¬ 
sulted you about damage to Bomneyas by caterpillars, 
and you were kind enough to give me advice &9 to the 
best means of getting rid of the pest. This year, in spite of 
frrquent dusting with hellebore powder and careful hand¬ 
picking every day, my plants are much disfigured, and I 
shall he much obliged if you would advise me how best to 
identify and capture the moths? I am sending some 
specimens ot caterpillars by this post. They appear to be 
two different varieties. The green kind is the more 
numerous. During the winter I removed some inches of 
soil from around the plants and replaced with good loam, 
but all to no effect.—Hroii Ai.drrsry. 

[Tho caterpillars that you sent were, as you 
say, of two kinds. The larger onas were the 
caterpillars of the Cabbage moth (Mamestra 
braMicn?), the others of the large Ranunculus 
moth (Polia flavo cineta). I am afraid that it 
would be almost impossible to describe tho 
moths so that you could distinguish them on 
the wing from any others. They are both of a 
dark greyish-brown colour, and measure about 
1J inches across the open wings, and would be 
found on the wing after dark. Hand-picking, 
though tedious, is by far the most effective 
method of destroying the caterpillars, as both 
kinds form their chrysalides in the ground. I 
am surprised that removing the soil from under 
the plants as you did was of no use. I can onh 
,8juggest perseverance in hand-picking.—U. S. S’] 
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ROSA MOSCHATA ALBA. 

This beautiful single Rose is a hybrid variety 
bearing quantitias of large white flowers 
1 slightly tinged with pink. It is exceedingly 
hardy, so that one would imagine there w r as 

* little of the Rosa moschata about it, as this 

} latter is anything but hardy. R. moschata 
i: alba forms a strong bush, and is well adapted 

to plant out in an isolated position, or for the 
so-called “ wild garden.” I think there must 
L be some confusion regarding this Rose, for I 
cannot find it mentioned in the Kew Hand¬ 
book, neither does Nicholson allude to it in 
his “Gardener's Dictionary.” M. Gravereaux, 
in his list of Roses grown at L'Hay, places it 
among the R. moschata group, so that he 

* evidently considers it to be a near relation of 
R. moschata. In any case it is worth growing, 
being almost as useful as R. macrantha, another 


times blooms differing from others on the same plants. 
As growers of it know, it is a colour perhaps best described 
as a crushed Strawberry, but now and again one may have 
on the same branch flowers of a rich golden-yellow. 1 
commend this lovely Rose to those who do not happen to 
have it in their collections.—L kahtrst. 

Rose Duke of Connaught (H.P.).— 
Thi9 most useful dark velvety crimson Rose 
should bo in every collection. It is not large, 
and on that account rarely seen at the exhi¬ 
bitions, but its perfect globular blossoms are 
very attractive. It is as good late in the sea¬ 
son as it is in July. Moreover, the variety is 
fragrant, and that should count for a good deal 
when w’e have so many almost scentless Roses. 
Duke of Connaught as a standard is also a 
success. 

H.P. standard Roses — I think it may 
be interesting and helpful to amateur Rose 
growers if you will permit me to give some of 
the results I have had this season with Hybrid 
Porjietual standards budded just a year ago. 
Duke of Edinburgh has proved magnificent, 


Gabriel Luizet as standards, the foliage in both 
cases being as handsome as the flowers are 
perfect. These Roses have had no special 
treatment, but they have beeu kept absolutely 
free from green-flv and grubs, and have been 
syringed night and morning. —Brannoxtown. 

Two charming bedding Ramblers. 
—I have never been so impressed with the value 
of the Rambler Roses for bedding as this year. 
Just now a row of Leuchtstern planted out 
very late in the season (April) is a mass of 
blossom, and quite attractive it is, too, 
even though surrounded by numerous Roses of 
all kinds. These particular plants were on 
their own roots, and they wore cut back hard 
to within about 7 inches or K inches of the 
ground. Now each plant bears some five or 
six l>eautiful trusses of the pretty Cineraria- 
like blossoms. The eye of this Rose is very 
attractive, being quite white, and each petal 
about half its depth a lovely pink, ju9t 
about the shade of Gloire de Lorraine Begonia. 
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Rosa moschata alko. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 




kind which the botanical authorities aro silent 
upon. All these lovely single Roses are seen 
l*est when they are allowed absolute freedom 
to grow as they like. When bunched up 
t heir distinct characteristics are quite lost, but 
let their lino growths bend outward on to the 
Lwn, how charming they appear all bespangled 
with the simple but elegant blossoms. When 
they usurp too much space, then curtail them 
by removing entirely a few of the oldest 
growths. A fine old pillar of Fclicite- 
Rerpetue I have allowed this year to tumble 
over in this way, and most beautiful it 
appeared when in blossom. Now some grand 
new shoots are springing up to fill out the con¬ 
trary side, so that a perfect natural mound of 
growth is formed which must increase in 
l*eauty each year. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roe© Meta.—This Rose may be readily recognised 
iiuonK»t beautiful Tea Roees by^almost star-imp 
ticesoms and the peculiarity I 
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«es by’ its almost star-shaped 
ty it |ossessesYp>'><^) 4 | 4 j |^l 


every flower being perfoct in form and colour, 
one bloom measuring within a fraction of 
G inches in diameter. Mrs. Sandford has given 
a wealth of most perfect blooms, some 
measuring 4.1 inches. Mme. Gabriel Luizet has 
been the admiration of everyone. Its growth 
has been extraordinary, and yet it has made 
the most perfectly balanced head. The blooms 
have been most abundant, several measuring 
5 inches in diameter, and the petals of great 
substance and size. As a cut flower it has been 
unequalled, lasting a week in water. Charles 
Lamb, Dupuy Jamain, Mrs. Harkness, and 
Horace Vernet have been splendid. The last- 
named is usually described in the catalogues as 
a bad grower, but with me it has made good 
growth and has bloomed abundantly. Alfred 
Colomb, Duke of Tock, Comte de Raimbaud, 
and Mrs. John Laing have only done fairly 
well, hut they came very early into growth and 
were cut severely by fate frosts. I do not 
think anything could excel the beauty and 
perfection of Mrs. F. W. Sandford and Mme. 


Although a Rambler, those particular plants are 
flowering profusely quite near to the ground, 
and their Rambler origin is only detected by a 
few long shoots darting out hero and there. 
Anotherdelightful gem is R. Wichuriana rubra. 
Although in a small degree resembling the 
latter, there is yet a less defined eye, and the 
colour is a littlo deeper. The clusters uio 
about the same in size, and how exquisite they 
are surrounded by glossy Grass green foliage 
words cannot describe. They must be seen 
growing. I believe thore is a future for both 
of these Roses as annual bedding kinds. 
Transplant them each spring, cut back hard at 
time of planting, and quite delightful beds of 
Roses may bo had in bloom towards end of 
July. They strike most freely from cuttings, 
so that all who possess one good plant raa}’ 
Roon raise up a stock, and these little stocky 
own-root plants are preferable to budded ones. 
Then, agaiu, Crimson Rambler is amenable to 
the same method of culture. Plants, planted 
out atLJkUbV 6&S I 
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covered with crimson clusters quite close to the 
ground.—E. W. 

A fragrant climbing Rose.— So many 
Roses are scentless that it is quite refreshing 
to have one that is distinctly sweet-scented. 
This may truly be said of Waltham Climber 
No 3. The colour is bright crimson, with a 
reddish shading, and the form is inclined to be 
globular. The petals slightly recurve at the 
edges, which gives the flower a very pretty 
effect. It is a strong grower, the wood and 
foliage a dark shade, ft is one of the most 
beautiful Roses in the young state, I mean 
as regards the foliage. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, a bad tendency to mildew in this Rose, 
which is a pity, but I think this is not so 
apparent when the plants are thriving well. 
As a big-headed standard Waltham Climber 
No. 3 is a very good one to grow.—W. E. 

Rose Lady Moyra Beauclerc (H.T.). 

—The flowers of this Rose are very quaintly 
formed, there being a peculiar twisting and 
curving of the petals. In affording variety 
this is to be welcomed, for unless we obtain 
flowers of different formations the colours will 
hardly suffice to give them a distinct character. 
The flowers of Lady Moyra Be iuclercaro large 
and massive, and of a bright madder rose 
colour, with a silvery reflex. Ou the plant 
they are most attractive, and the variety pro¬ 
mises to be a useful addition to this rapidly 
growing race. 

Rose England’s Glory.— This is a seed¬ 
ling of the old favourite Gloire de Dijon, 
crossed with Mrs. W. J. Grant. It partakes 
largely of the character of Gloire de Dijon, 
both in growth and shape of blossom. If any¬ 
thing, the buds are not so beautiful, and the 
full-sized flower appears rather too double. 
Otherwise it is a valuable addition, as pink 
climbing Roses are wanted. Perhaps on estab¬ 
lished plants, especially when growing against 
a wall, this Rose will turn out better than one 
might anticipate from the appearance of 
blooms upon one-year-old plants. All these 
climbing Roses require suspended judgment 
until one can give an opinion upon three or 
four-year-old specimens. This is particularly 
true of many of the “Rambler” section. 
Judging from plants flowering under glass last 
year, I should say England’s Glory would be a 
fine variety for roof or lofty wall of greenhouse. 
—Rosa. 

Rose Duke of Albany (HP.)— This 
beautiful scarlet-crimson Rose has never met 
with that popularity which its merits entitle it 
to. I consider it one of the most useful of our 
moderate-growing dark Roses, mainly because 
its blossoms are so shapely and brilliant, but 
also because it is not excessively rampant in 
growth. The neat habit of growth renders this 
Rose very suitable for bedding, and as it is 
such a good autumnal, I can recommend it for 
that purpose with every confidence.— Rosa. 

Rose Juno (Hybrid Bourbon).—Are we 
right in banishing these glorious old Roses 
from our gardens? This summer, in the 
height of the Rose season, some old pillars 
of the above were equal in effectiveness to 
anything in the garden. It is generally known 
that Juno makes a fine pot Rose, for who has 
not seen the grand specimens as shown by 
Mr. Turner at the Temple show, but I question 
if many modern rosarians grow the Rose out¬ 
doors. I think we are losing our heads over 
Rambler Roses that are not half so good as the 
Ayrshires and Evergreens when these latter 
are well done, and neglecting the real old 
sterling kinds, such as the one under notice. 
True, they do not flower a second time, but 
there are scores of modern Roses whose autumn 
blooming qualities are not worth considering, 
and I think every garden of fair size should 
possess a few plants of Juno and Coupe d’Hebe, 
that exquisite Rose whose flowers are of the 
colour of Mrs. John Laing, and the clusters of 
buds and blossoms so beautifully fashioned 
that they always appeal to one who loves these 
old friends. Then there is Chenedole, with its 
light vermilion flowers, making a pillar quite 
gay if cultivated as they were at one time. 
The flowers of Juno are quite 4^ inches across, 
borne in clusters, the colour being rich rosy- 
pink in centre, with paler outer petals, usually 
about two rows, which gives the colour of the 
centre quite a,di^tinct character.—W. 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

In about a fortnight hence the seed of these 
should be sown where they are to remain over 
the winter. Some sow in beds on borders at 
the foot of walls, and others out in the open 
ground, the latter method sufficing for the 
warmest parte of the country, while the pro¬ 
tection afforded by a brick wall is needed in the 
colder districts. Whichever method of grow¬ 
ing them may be suited to any particular garden 
or district, there is one point upon which there 
cannot be two opinions, and that is the land 
must be in good heart for them to succeed 
really well, and it is to this matter that atten¬ 
tion is directed, so that the plot may be prepared 
between now and the time for sowing. If 
these Onions have to follow any crop of an 
exhaustive character, such, for instance, as 
Peas and Cauliflowers, old Strawberry-beds, 
etc., then the sites mu>t be dressed with well- 
rotted manure, and then dug one spit deep, 
thoroughly incorporating the manure with the 
soil, well breaking to piecesall the lumps in order 
to secure a good seed bed at the time of sowing. 
On some soils work of this character can only 
be carried out when in a tolerably dry state, 
and those having a soil of this description to 
deal with should take advantage of the first 
opportunity to get the work done in case wet 
weather should set in later on. With regard 
to the actual sowing of this seed this may be 
carried out under the same conditions as that 
which obtains in the spring crop, both as 
regards the drassing of the surface with wood-1 
ashes, soot, etc., before drawing the drills, 
the treading of the soil to obtain a good, firm 
bed, the distance between the drills. Suitable 
varieties are numerous and growers have their 
favourites. Among them I always find Globe 
Tripoli and Giant Rocca to answer my pur¬ 
pose as well as any, and I advi-e tho®e who are 
at a loss to know which varieties to select to 
give them both a trial, and they will not be 
disappointed. A. W. 

- When well cared for, autumn sown 

Onions area very useful crop, as they commence 
to come in, or at least are large enough for use 
during the spring, if varietiessui table for the pur¬ 
pose are selected. They also form the main crop 
for summer use, and are valuable far into the 
autumn when well ripened and stored. By 
the spring months the main crop of stored 
Onions will be over, and if preparation is 
not made now, or at least from now until the 
end of the month, or according to the district, 
Onions will be lacking when they are really 
required for daily use. Indeed, where the 
main spring sowing partially fails through 
unforeseen circumstances, such as from the 
depredations of the Onion-maggot, mildew, or, 
intleed, very late ripening, it is essential tliat 
autumn-sown Onions should not be overlooked 
as a means of keeping up the supply. 
Occasionally one hears of failures through frost 
during the late winter or early spiing months, 
but such losses rarely occur. The failure of 
autumn-raised Oaions may fairly be attributed 
to too early sowing, coupled with a loose foil, 
thase being just the conditions to favour a 
stronger and earlier growth than is necessary 
for their successfully combating severe or pro¬ 
longed frosts when these should happen to be 
of undue severity. What is needed for their 
successful growth is a 

Well-drained soil, which should also be in 
a fertile and well-pulverised condition. It is 
rarely that the maggot attacks Onions which are 
sown at this date, so there need be little fear of 
injury from this cause. It will be noticed that 
a rather gritty soil makes the best seed bed, 
and on stiff clay land it will be found very 
advantageous to add some other matter to 
assist in getting the soil into this condition. 
Coarse sand, burned refuse, and such like 
material are the best and more likely to favour 
a successful growth. Another source of failure 
with these autumn-raised Onions in private 
gardens is on account of the seed bed not 
being in a sufficiently exposed position. Very 
often it is in close proximity to trees, and 
as the leaves from these fall they blow 
amongst the Onions and smother them up 
Autumn-raised Onions follow well on land 
recently cleared of early Potatoes or Cauli¬ 
flowers, and if the soil had been well 


prepared for these crops as regards manuring, 
very little assistance will be needed in this 
respect. It must not be inferred, however, 
that poor soil will give equally goixl results, 
and if there should be the least idea of the soil 
wanting in fertility, then ought the site to 
receive a dressing of well-rotted manure. In 
either case, whether the soil requires manuring 
or not, a dreasing of sifted burned refuse and 
soot should be applied direct to the surface 
previous to levelling down and drawing out the 
drills. The soil must be equally trodden over 
so as to form a firm surface, this being prefer¬ 
able to rolling. The seeds if sown thinly will 
germinate evenly, and the seedlings will not 
require thinning in the least until fresh growth 
starts in the spring. Surface-hoeing must take 
place directly the young Onions are visible, 
this keeping down weeds. When kept clean 
the air circulates freely among them, and n 
slight surface stirring will impart a healthy 
growth, and such as will withstand frost. 
Different districts have cettain times for sow¬ 
ing, and what would be early in one district 
would be quite late enough for another, and 
vice cersa. In the northern di-tiicts the first 
week in August is none too eaily. and in the 
south from the middle to the third week. In 
either case this will give time for the seedling* 
to appear well above the soil before the wet 
days of autumn are upon us. 


AUTUMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
Since tho introduction of superior late Broccoli 
and extra quick-growing Cauliflowers there 
has, in many instances, been less need to 
closely follow the old practice of raising a 
stock of plants in the autumn and wintering 
the greater portion of these uuder glass. At 
any rate, this holds good where abundance of 
rough pits, deep frames, and handlights is 
available for Cauliflow'tr culture, as with the 
aid of these it is a comparatively easy matter 
to cut from February-raised plants excellent 
hearts of Snowball, or one of its various 
svnonym*, before the latest Broccoli are over. 
This method of procuring early Cauliflowers, 
however, entails a considerable amount of work 
at a season probably when time and suitable 
house-room can ill be spared, and it is advis¬ 
able, therefore, in most cases to still adhere to 
the old practice of raising a 

Good stock of plants in the autumn. It 
the>e fail from any cause, then extra pains must 
he taken in raising tho dwarf early form in 
February, or, better still, one batch of plants 
may well supplement the other, as it is very 
certain none of the larger varieties of Cauli¬ 
flower surpass the dwarf early Snowball in 
point of quality. It is unwise to raise plants 
of Snowball or its synonyms Early Forcing, 
First Crop, and Early Defiance in the autumn, 
these invariably buttoning during the winter, 
or soon after they are put out, and the aim, 
in this instance, should be to grow’ on the 
seedlings raised in gentle heat during February 
as 9 turdily as possible. Autumn raided and not 
unduly coddled plants of either Early London, 
Dwarf Erfurt, Mammoth, YValcheren, and 
Magnum Bouum are, however, much to be 
preferred to any obtained by sowing seed in 
heat early in the year, and of this most 
gardeners have had good proof some time w 
their career. The exceptions to the rule are 
when the plants are raised too early in August 
to suit the locality, premature hearting or 
buttoning usually resulting from this unduo 
haste in sowing the seed. Very small plant®, 
again, are not very easily preserved during a 
trying winter, and it is those of a medium sim 
that are the best in every respect. In very col 
northerly gardens it may be necessary to so«- 
Cauliflower seed during the first or second wee 
in August, but, as a rule, the third week, or, 
say, about August 23rd, is quite early enoug 
Various methods of , 

Winterin’!j the plants are resorted to, 1 
most common practice being to prick themou 
into frames, these being set on shallow bedso 
old heating material, sufficient short mflDU 
and fine soil being put in to bring the plan 
well up to the glass. Two or three light* no 
as many plants as most places require, and ^ , 
these they ought to be pricked out aoo 
5 inches apart each way. Where only a 
dozen plants are needed, these may w f a . 
pricked into and kept jn shallow boxes during 
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the winter, and the plan of storing Cauliflowers 
singly in 3-inch pots or in pairs in 4-inch or 
rather larger pots answers well, especially if 
the final planting out is not delayed till late in 
the spring. In many gardens the handlights, 
set on well-manured, deeply-dug ground, a 
good open position being preferred, are filled 
wdth Cauliflower plants Dy the middle of 
October, double the quantity being placed in 
each that it is intended should develop to their 
full size. 

Pricking oct the plants is necessary to 
check strong growth in all cases where the 
seed is sown somewhat early. If a frame is 
prepared much as advised for pricking out 
plants into, and the seeds sown broadcast 
and thinly on this, there will be no need to 
disturb the bulk of the plants till spring. 
The requisite number could be drawn and 
pricked out into hand-lights, and the rest 
thinned out where too thick, and then left 
alone. Plants raised on a warm border could 
also be covered with shallow frames or a frame¬ 
work for supporting mats, and similarly 
treated. In each and every case, or wherever 
the plants are wintered, all coddling should be 
avoided. They ought never to be very dry at 
the roots, and to have plenty of light and air, 
w-ith the view of keeping them sturdy, yet 
healthy. The hardier they are kept the less 
need is there to heavily cover in anticipation 
of frosts. My plants in hand-lights are never 
matted over or afforded any covering other than 
the glazed tops. In some winters a good per¬ 
centage of plants may be wintered at the foot 
of sunny walls, but they can be far more easily 
preserved from slugs in glazed or mat-covered 
frames. Exhibitors of vegetables have long 
since found out that if Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
is sown in August or September with the 
earlier varieties, and the plants in other res¬ 
pects similarly treated, these will heart in in 
close succession to them. In this manner very 
fine hearts can be obtained in July and August, 
or at a time when the earlier forms are poor in 
quality, and perhaps over run by caterpillars. 
This being the simplest method of securing a 
long succession of Cauliflowers, and quite 
doingaway with the necessity for sowing in 
heat in the spring, it ought to be more gener- 
allyadopted. Veitch’s Autumn Protecting Broc¬ 
coli should be sown in the autumn with the 
Cauliflowers, and if duly put out on good 
ground it will heart in during August. This 
Broccoli in August is often so good in every 
way as to puzzle anyone to say that it was not 
a Cauliflower, and seeing how easily it can be 
had thus early, the least that can be done is to 
give the plan of autumn raising a trial on a 
mo all scale. Better by far grow more autumn- 
raised Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and Protect¬ 
ing Broccoli and fewer of the earlier varieties, 
very man}’ of the latter being annually spoilt 
in most gardens. M. 


DRILL V. BROADCAST SOWING. 

The superiority of drills for seeds of all kinds, 
compared with broadcast sowing, is so rapidly 
gaining ground that in a few years broadcast 
sowing for garden crops will probably be a 
thing of the past. As regards the actual time 
taken up in sowing, a little is gained by merely 
scattering the seed on the surface and raking it 
in ; but as soon os the seeds are up, and the hoe 
has to bo set to work, the gain is all on the side 
of the drills, and in a showery time like the 
present, when the keeping down of the weeds 
is one of the most important items of kitchen 
garden labour, it is littlo consolation to think 
that there was a slight saving in time in the 
work of sowing, for with drills, directly the 
lines of seedlings are visible the hoe can be run 
between them, and then it is an easy matter to 
clear the drills by weeding; but with broadcast 
sowing it is a tedious operation to hand-weed 
or work very small hoes amongst the crop. In 
showery weather nothing short of entirely 
removing the weeds will effectually get rid of 
them, for if cut up, and left lying on the soil, 
they will survive long enough to striko root 
again. It is sometimes urged that you can get 
more plants off a given area by the broadcast 
plau of sowing than by drills, but I very much 
question if this is correct, as this year I have 
sowed my seed of all the Cabbage tribe in drills, 
instead of beds on the broadcast plan ; land 
with drills rather broad, a^d so^vt^ mt (Je|d^^IJ 


thick, I feel sure that I have raised more, and 
certainly better plants than I ever did by any 
other plan, as they get air between the drills, 
even though thev be extra thick in the 
latter, and the work of cleaning has been moro 
easily performed. Therefore, whether it be on 
the ground of neatness or economy, I unhesi¬ 
tatingly give the preference to drills over that 
of broadcast sowing. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Broad Beans among Gooseberries.— Your 
correspondent of July IStb evidently does not know that 
planting Broad Beans close to the Gooeeberry-trees pre¬ 
vents any caterpillars attacking them. 1 have tried this 
plan for years with perfect success—the Beans ameng the 
Gooseberry-trees.—A. Tbmplb. 

Vegetable Marrows.— It is only those 
persons who took care to put out plants early 
in a frame, which later they could lift off and 
thus allow the plants to spread and fruit, who 
are fortunate enough to have any fruits to cut 
so late as the end of July. Marrows are 
generally very late this year ; indeed, myriads 
of plants will not carry bloom for some two or 
three weeks, and for that reason the season 
must be a very short one. After visiting some 
150 gardens and allotments in the favoured 
county of Surrey, only in two were good fruits 
fit for cutting seen so late as the third week in 
July, and the plants of these had been pushed 
forward as mentioned. That ie a matter which 
it is now too late to remedy, but it should be 
remembered in the years to come. We are 
likely to have a very short season not only for 
Marrows, but also for Runner Beans, as out of 
many scores of fine, well-staked rows, not a 
pod could be gathered fit for table before the 
first of August. Tomatoes also will be late. 
With all these things some early protection to 
advance them is essential.—A. D. 

The cylindrical Agaricus. — This 
edible form of Agaricus will soon be in evidence 
in those spots where it is usually found, and 
may be eaten with impunity even by fchoso who 
find A. cumpestris (the common Mushroom) 
indigestible. It should be cut at a young stage 
of growth, while the stem is white and firm, 
and before the lower part of the fungus has 
expanded, thoroughly well cooked, and the 
greater part of the liquid that comes out in the 
cooking dispensed with. It is a moisture- 
loving form, usually found at its best under the 
shade of tiees, and somewhat erratic in its 
habits—spots that yield a rich harvest one year 
may be comparatively bare the next.— E. L. B. 

Tripoli Onions require a long season 
to ripen perfectly, hence the reason why they 
are usually sown during the month of August. 
Let the ground be in good heart and fairly firm 
as with the spring sowing, though the drills may 
be a bit deeper in case the frost should lift the 
plants out of the ground, and 10 inches or 
12 inches apart. It is wisest to sow the seed 
thinly, as the plants usually stand in the seed¬ 
bed until February, when they are transplanted 
into a rich piece of ground. It is difficult to 
account why so manv run to flower towards the 
middle of May each year, and this season I 
have had a greater percentage than ever, which 
makes the bulbs almost useless, even if the 
flower is pinched out quite in its early stage. I 
am deferring sowing until the middle of 
September this year to see whether better 
results follow.— East Devon. 

An old bed of Seakale.— An old bed of Seakale 
did very badly this year. It apparently has not been 
attended to for years. My gardener thought, it was all 
dag up, but a lot of growth baa appeared. Would it be 
any use covering it, or do jou advise digging it all up and 
buying freth roots? I tried to take cuttings in the spring, 
but could liLd very few sound pieces.— O. D. Boon. 

[Old Seakale beds are seldom worth retain¬ 
ing. Still, the best course with yours is to 
allow the growths to become as strong as 
possible, keeping the bed free of weeds. Then 
when in the winter all the leaves have died 
down, put in small sticks to mark the places of 
the dormant crowns. In February put over 
each a mound 2 inches high of ashes, or of tine 
soil, and that will suffice to cause the stem 
growths to blanch. Clear away the covering 
at the blanched tops and cook them. Seakale 
is propagated by root cuttings, and not by top 
shoots. Pieces of root about 5 inches long have 
to be planted in the ground on good soil in 
rows 20 inches apart, and the sets 10 inches 
apart. They may be dibbled in during March 
or April, the proper top end being upwards, 


and just i inch covered with soil. When so 
treated each cutting makes top growth aDd 
forms a stout root and crown by the winter. 
Then roots may be lifted and forced, or blanched 
in the open ground.] 

Turnips. —Make several sowings during 
this month for winter and early spring supply. 
These may follow Potatoes, the earliest varieties 
of which will be the better out of the ground 
by this date. A moderate dressing of wood- 
ashes or soot, if deeply forked in, will be suffi¬ 
cient for these crops, making the ground fairly 
firm before drawing the drills, which should be 
15 inches apart, and less than an inch deep. 
Fill in with the feet and rake evenly over. As 
soon as ready to handle, thin out 4 inches to 
6 inches apart, and work the flat hoe between 
the rows a few times before the tops cover the 
ground, and dust with slaked lime if the slugs 
make a start on them. Red Globe and Chiik 
Castle are two reliable varieties to sow towards 
the end of the month or the first week in Sep¬ 
tember ; the orange Jelly and yellow Maltese I 
like to get into the ground early in August, as 
these two do not grow so rapidly, neither are 
they so strong growers with me as the two 
varieties first named. Nevertheless, they are 
both par excellence in flavour, and should be 
grown by all who like a good Turnip.—J. M. 


Tomatoes in the open.— I am more 
than ever convinced, notwithstanding the 
difference of opinion which exists with regard 
to indoor culture of Tomatoes, that for outdoor 
growing, at least, the single stem system is the 
best one to adopt. Many of the plants which 

1 have seen in the open during the present 
season and trained espalier fashion are at this 
date (July 23rd) still in the early stages of 
fruit, whilst those grown on the long rod or 
single stem method have bunches of fair-sized 
fruit, which will soon begin to colour. I con¬ 
tend that so cultivated outdoor-grown plants 
have the best chance, and they have an 
additional chance if planted under a wall with 
a south aspect. Borders in such a position are 
those from which one may look for the earliest 
ripened fruit, and if one will only take the 
trouble to keep off all side shoots and tie back 
the leaves from the bunches, the ripeniDg will 
be helped considerably. 1 am not an advocate 
for cutting off healthy green foliago to let the 
sun get to the fruit. I have seen the fallacy 
of such a proceeding only too often, but there 
is no great harm in taking a yellow leaf off here 
and there. The best plan in my opinion is to 
tio the foliage back until it has decayed 
naturally. To remove it in a growing state 
must naturally result in bleeding, and conse¬ 
quently fruits cannot swell up. Now is the 
time for feeding, and Tomatoes like a change 
of diet. Horse and cow-droppings, with sheep- 
manure, when it can be obtained, will soon 
make a perceptible difference in the size of the 
fruit. Side snoots in any case must be kept off 
if fruit is wanted quickly. —Woodbastwick. 

Perpetual or Spinach Beet.— About 
the third or fourth week in August is a good 
time to sow the above-named Spinach for 
standing the winter, which it will do with 
impunity if sown sufficiently early for the 
I plants to become of good size ere winter sets in. 
i The above mentioned time is suitable for most 
localities, the extreme south excepted, and for 
the latter the sowiDg may bo delayed another 
week or ten days. As this Spinach is so hardy, 
j it is not so necessary to accoid it such a waim 
position as in the case of the ordinary Prickly 
Winter Spinach, and if a border cannot be 
spared, then it may be grown on an open break 
without fear or misgiving as to the result. 
One thing must bo borne in mind, and that is 
i this Spinach appreciates a rich rooting medium; 

! so that in preparing the ground (which, by the 
way, should be done at once), a good dressing 
| of well - rotted manure should be dug in. 

' Before treading the surface as a preparatory 
measure to secure a good seed-bed, give it a 
dressing of wood ashes, soot, and lime, or 
burnt garden refuse, and incorporate all 
together with a rake before drawing the drills. 
The distances at which the latter should stand 
apart will depend on the space &t command. 
They may be as close as 1 foot, but best results 
are obtained where a distance of 18 inches to 

2 feet can be allowed. This kind of Spinach 
j transplants readily, to that if there is not suf 

■ ficient space for the crop vacant a^sowing time, 
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the seed may be sown somewhat thickly and 
be thinned and transplanted elsewhere in the 
course of a week or two, or as soon as the plant- 
lets have made a few leaves. Nine inches apart 
is a good distance to have the plants in the 
rows, and, if well attended to in the way of 
watering should the weather set in very dry, 
and frequent hoeings to keep the ground 
stirred and free of weeds, pood growth will be 
secured before winter sets in.—A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —August may be regarded 
a=i the ripening month, especially as regards 
flowering plants. Azaleas are now developing 
their flowering buds, and, if the plants nave 
filled the pots with roots, weak liquid-manure 
may be given with advantage. Syringe daily 
with soft water. If this is not done, and thrips 
are present, they will increase rapidly and do 
a lot of mischief. Chrysanthemums will be 
developing buds ; at least, it is time to make a 
selection of the buds of the Japanese section. 

Incurved will come early next month. In most 
cases the second crown-buds are selected 

because they produce the best flowers, not | . ^ ... . , 

always the largest, but the best in colour and , be required to bring them into bloom. 


Late Grapes.— It may be necessary, if 
the present dull, cold weather continues, to 
use fires—in fact, a little warmth in the pipes 
will be very beneficial unless tho weather 
brightens considerably, of which at present 
there are no signs. Sub-laterals must be kept 
down. Nothing should be permitted to over¬ 
shadow the main leaves. Borders outside have 
had abundance of moisture from the clouds, 
and where the roots have a chance of going 
outside, unless the conditions inside are very 
favourable, outside they will go. Whatever 
feeding is required can be given to the outside 
borders in the shape of ary powder, lightly 
turned in. The inside borders must, of 
course, have enough water to keep the roots 
moist, and a sprinkling of guano or any other 
stimulant may be watered in. If any of the 
bunches require a little more thinning in the 
crowded places, or if there are small borries, 
these should now be taken out. The venti¬ 
lation should be as perfect as possible, and it 
need scarcely be said that plants in pots of all 
kinds are better outside than in the vinery 
now. 

Bulbs for forcing. — The earlier the 
Homan Hyacinths are potted the less forcing 


shape, and of truer character. This is the 
time when something extra in the way of 
nourishment may be given. We prefer to give 
a topdressing of good compost, chiefly best 


The same remark applies equally to Freesias 
and double and single Daffodils of the early 
kinds. If only required for cutting, plant 
rather thickly in boxes, 3 inches deep, place 
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loam and manure, still further fortified with a | outside, and cover for aUme with longjitter, 
little chemical manure. We prefer the ' 
strengthened topdressing to so much liquid 
stimulant, which, if over dosed, tends to sour 
the soil, and then comes mildew. Earwigs are 
giving trouble, and must be soughb for and 
destroyed in all the various ways which the 
energetic cultivator adopts. Tho plants must 
be securely tied and the stakes made firm to 
the wires. Zonal Geraniums for winter will 
now be in the flowering pots, usually 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter. Old plants of Zonals 
may be cut down and the cuttings inserted in 
sandy loam. These, when rooted and potted 
off, will produce a few good flowers in the 
winter on shelves near the glass in a moderately 
warm, light house. One of the best scarlets for 
cutting in winter is undoubtedly Raspail 
Improved. It matters not how it is grown, nor 
et its age, if only it is in a light position and 
ias a little warmth. Planted out in a light 
house, either against a wall or pillar, or as a 
bush in the border, it will flower continuously, 
and when the spring comes cut it down, strike 
the cuttings in neat, and they will be ready to 
plant out in May, and will make a splendid bed 
in the garden. There is money in Raspail 
Improved if made the most of. 

Stove.— There is a good deal of decorativo 
value in Gloxinias, Streptocarpuses, Gesneras, 
and Achimenes. The Gloxinias and Achi- 
menes are now in flower, and are very attrac¬ 
tive when well done. There used to be prizes 
offered for pans of Achimenes years ago, and 
tho plants were then usually well grown. They 
are well done in a few places, but considering 
how beautiful they are and how easily grown, 
one wonders why amateurs do not givo more 
attention to them. Streptocarpuses and Glox¬ 
inias are receiving a little attention, but Gesne¬ 
ras require rather more heat, and one is not 
surprised they are getting scarce. Never¬ 
theless, Gesnera cinnabarina and zebrina, 
when well done, are bright and effective in 
winter, and will make nice little table plants 
in 5-inch pots, or may be grown to a large size 
in pans. They do best during growth in a 
close, warm pit. Shift on young plants of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. This is one of 
the best introductions of recent years, and it 
will do well in a greenhouse temperature after 
the plants are well established and have made 
some progress. With the present dull, damp 
weather shading during its continuance should 
be discontinued, the only thing required being 
to apply shade when the bright sun appears 
suddenly, as then it may do harm quickly after 
dull weather. This is where promptitude is a 
valuable asset in a garden. If there are any 
scale or mealy-bug on the plants get rid of 
them now by sponging, or syringing, or vapor¬ 
ising. The sponge, in the hands of a sharp- 
eyed boy, is as good as anything, but, of 
course, it is slow. This is the time when the 
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or, if possible, with Cocoa - nut - fibre. If 
required for the rooms or the conservatory, 
they must, of course, be started in pots, and 
5-inch pots are the most useful size for decora¬ 
tive work in rooms, though larger pots may be 
used for the conservatory. 

W indo w gardening. —Campanula pvra- 
midalis, better known, perhaps, astheChimney 
Campanula, is a charming ornament for the 
hall, where it will last in bloom for some time. 
One of the prettiest windows I have seen 
lately had two pink Ivy Geraniums on brackets 
at the sides, and a well-grown plant of Cam¬ 
panula isophylla alba suspended in the centre. 
This was bright and attractive, without being 
overloaded. 

Outdoor garden. —August is an excellent 
month for propagating nearly every kind of 
plant required for decorative purposes. Not 
only all kinds of bedding plants may be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings now in pots, boxes, or in 
some instances in the open-air without either 
glass or pots, but if the plants are tender they 
must, of course, be potted up before frost comes, 
All kinds of evergreen shrubs will root now, 
preferably for the most part under glass, 
though temporary shelters of old calico can 
be used during the hottest part of the day, 
and taken off and the cuttings exposed early 
in the afternoon and during the night. 
When a good deal has to be done with small 
means the inventive faculties are stimulated 
and developed. A good deal of propagating 
is being done now by budding not only Roses, 
but Thorns, Maples, and other ornamental 
trees and shrubs are budded at this season. 
Layering also can be done now with success. 
Not only Carnations, but many choice shrubs 
such as Clematises, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Rhododendrons, etc. Many have the lower 
branches connected with the soil and made fast 
till roots form. The best time to propagate the 
double white Rocket is immediately after 
flowering by division of the roots, moving 
to a fresh site where the soil has been well 
prepared. The present has not been a good 
season for Geraniums in the garden, except it 
may be the tricolors, which are in demand 
again. The best place to root these Geraniums 
is on a sunny south border. 

Fruit garden. —Last season was cold and 
damp towards the end of the summer and the 
wood ripened badly, and though there were 
blossoms enough for a crop, the flowers were 
| not strong and many were imperfect, and even 
if there had been no frosty winds many of the 
blossoms would have failed from inherent 
weakness. The present summer seems running 
on the same lines as last, and it will be wise to 
do everything possible by thinning the young 
wood to ensure the ripening and proper 
development of the fruit spurs. Fruit culture, 
judging from the notice taken of it in the 
press, seems to be increasing, as, not only tjb*j 


gardening journals, but also local papers, are 
telling us what to grow and how to do it. 
Everybody should, of course, plant fruit-trees 
to supply tlietr own families with fruit for 
puddings and jams, but when the question is 
one of profit, or when it means the person’s 
livelihood and investment of capital, then 
some judgment is necessary, especially as 
regards the selection of the site and its pre¬ 
paration, the sorts to be planted, and the 
management afterwards. Failures have oc¬ 
curred from not giving proper weight to these 
considerations, and though all and sundry 
are being urged to plant fruit-trees, it should 
be done experimentally at first. 

Vegetable garden. — Spinach and 
Onions aro important crops and should be got 
in now—north of London, anyway. Turnips 
sown now will come in for winter, and provision 
should be made for a good supply of salading, 
which includes Chervil, to be sown now, and 
green Tarragon, to be lifted and brought on in 
heat when required. I think it will be found 
that much of tho early Celery is bolting. I 
have tested with the knife a good deal of early 
Celery at the local shows, and most of the 
largest heads were running. No doubt tho 
later plants will come right. There is time 
now to plant Celery to stand the winter to 
come in for stewing. The plants we sowei 
outside will bo used for this, and will continuo 
sound for a long time. They may be planted 
on what is termed the bed system, and if they 
can be blanched with ashes or burnt earth they 
will keep long and be free from slugs. In 
lifting Potatoes, keen in mind the advantage 
of selecting the seed for next year from tile 
most prolific roots. If there is a frame or pit 
to spare, plant it with dwarf French Beans. 
With protection they will bear well into the 
autumn. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 
August loth. — Rearranged conservatory. 
Groups of Zonal Geraniums, Begonias, Lilies, 
especially lancifolium section, Cockscomb?, 
Balsams, and Fuchsias are very bright. White 
flowers are always effective, and a stage faced 
with Campanula isophylla alba just now 
attracts attention. Dot plants are composed 
of Plumbagos, lavender and white. Bougain¬ 
villea glabra. Yellow flowers are scarce, but a 
specimen Allamanda in a conspicuous position 
will help a little tor a time. Rain and wind are 
kept out, otherwise the ventilation is free night 
and day. 

.4 ugust 11th .—Pricked off into shallow boxer 
seedling Calceolarias. Sowed Mignonette in 
5-inch pots of rich soil, made firm, in cold- 
frame, with lights off except during heavy rain. 
Finished cutting down fancy Pelargonium?, 
and put in cuttings. Old plants will be kept 
dry till the buds start, and when these are 
about 1 inch long plants will be shaken out and 
repotted in clean, well-drained pots of the same 
size, in old turfy loam slightly enriched. 

A ugust lJth .—Repotted old bulbs of Cycla¬ 
mens now starting into growth—two-thirds 
best loam, one-third leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand, with a sprinkling of soot over the rough 
material in the bottom. Will be kept in frame 
for a time, but not exposed to heavy rams. 
Shifted on seedling Gloxinias. Melons are 
watered carefully, especially during du 
weather. None given unless absolutely necev 
sary, and ventilation free, though only in sma 
quantities. Water withheld when fruits are 
ripening. , 

August loth .—Tomatoes outside are nac. • 
ward, and only three trusses will be r0S ® r r v Y k ' 
all growth above will be stopped. Lnaer 
glass a few leaves are being shortened, but n 
much defoliation is done. We are working ” 

a tentative spirit. Liquid-manure is gnen 

intervals when rich mulching cannot be u • 
Orchard house trees from which the fruits w 
been gathered have been placod outside 
complete the ripening of the wood. , 

August 14th.— We are getting on with 
propagation of bedding and other P* j 
Sowed winter Spinach and several kin 1 * 
Onions. Spring-sown Onions have been 
up and laid out thinly to complete the ha 
i„K. All spare ' j-round will be pUo£»“ 
various waySft^th somt(jysjBf,ul crop. IIIC ° 
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Coleworts and Turnips. Fruit-trees on walls 
and espaliers which are still making growth 
are checked from time to time. 

August 15th .—Earwigs are trapped, hunted 
up, and destroyed almost continually now, 
looking along the rows at night with a light to 
destroy them, as they are very destructive to 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. We find pieces 
of paper and canvas, crumpled and placed 
among the foliage, useful as hiding-places, 
from which they can be easily dislodged and 
killed. Lifted and replanted a lot of Madonna | 
Lilies. Potted a lot of recently arrived Roman 
Hyacinths. 

BIRDS. 

Parrot pecking out its feathers 

(C. A irk ).—This habit sometimes arises from 
a gro^ condition of the system, brought about 
through the diet being of too stimulating a 
character, and is sometimes carried to such an 
extent that the bird becomes quite denuded, 
with the exception of the large quills of the 
wings and tail, the head, of course, remaining 
fully feathered. You appear to be allowing 
vour bird too much Hemp-seed ; this is of too 
heating a nature to be given as a staple food. 
Try a change of diet, feeding upon Maize, 
boiled till soft, then strained and wiped dry, 
Canary-seed, Millet, Oats, Nuts, Apples, or 
any other fruit that may be in season. A little 
salt mixed with the grit-sand, or a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone would prove beneficial. The 
habit of feather-eating may sometimes be cured 
by supplying the bird with a piece of soft non 
splintering wood on which to exercise its 
powerful beak. The presence of insect posts, 
known as red mites, will often cause feather 
eating. In this case the cage should be scalded 
with boiling water, and, after beingwell dried 
thoroughly painted all over with Fir-tree-oil, 
and the bird dusted under the feathers with 
Pyrethrum-powder.—S. S. G. 

Treatment of Siskin (G. H .).—This 
little bird is always bright and gay in a captive 
state, and although it is not much" of a songster 
it is excellent company for other cage birds, as 
by its cheerful twitter and lively habits it 
keeps its companions from becoming dull and 
dispirited. The most suitable food is Canary- 
seed and German Rape, a little Poppy-seed and 
Hemp being given occasionally, but care must 
be taken not to allow these birds a very liberal 
supply, as they have a tendency to become 
over-fat, and sometimes die from repletion 
and apoplectic seizures. The Siskin will breed 
freely with the Canary in an aviary or large 
cage. During some winters considerable flocks 
of these birds visit our island, and are taken 
in numbers by the bird-catchers, being easy of 
capture. They are so tame by nature that the 
loss of liberty affects them but little. Planta¬ 
tions of Alder, Birch, and Larch are their 
favourite winter resorts, upon the seeds of which 
they subsist, and are also very fond of the 
seeds of the Cypress and Arbor-vitae. The 
general plumage of the Siskin is yellowish- 
green, with two yellow bars across the wings, 
while the chest is yellow, the flanks yellowish- 
grey with dusty streaks, the head and throat 
being black.—S. S. G. 

Death of Canary (A. Shann ).— 1 This 
appears to be a case of severe constipation, 
resulting in inflammation of the bowels. Con¬ 
stipation is frequently caused through want of 
sharp grit in gizzard, and without which no 
seed eating bird can possibly digest its food 
properly. A change of diet will often get rid 
of this complication, while benefit will result 
by the use of a little bread and milk, and green 
food in daily supply. Had you discovered 
from what your bird was suffering there would 
have been the possibility of a cure had the com¬ 
plaint been taken in hand in its early stages, 
but left to go unrelieved for, perhaps, only a 
day or two there was little chance of recovery. 
Your aviary being partially shaded you need 
not fear that your birds will suffer from the 
heat of the sun. But a bird that has been 
exposed in a ca^e to the full heat of the sun for 
a long time will sometimes become partially 
fuiralysed from sunstroke. Should any of your 
other birds become constipated administer 
cantor oil or Olive oil, using the same as an 
injection ; this will generallY-^ive immediate 
relief.—S. S. G. f 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publish rr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three fineries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Nam Ins fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lavender for drying (tf.).—Lavender should be 
cut the moment it may be said to be in full bloom, and 
then laid thinly in the sun to dry. It is well to take a 
goodly portion of the stem when cutting. All you can do 
to the Lavender-bushes is to give a slight dressing of bone 
and blood-manure each year in autumn, sowing this on 
the surface at a good distance from the stem, and at least 
to the Bame extent as the branches. By pricking up the 
surface soil the manure will more quickly find its way to 
the roots. 

Lily of the Valley (Dob).— The above may be 
brought into a good flowering condition by the making of 
a new bed and replanting in September or October ensu¬ 
ing. Select a spot free of tree and other roots, dig deeply 
and manure heavily. A moist or shady place is best. If 
the bed is very full of the crowns of the Lily, select only 
the strongest in the replanting. In this way you will rid 
the new plantation of any weed roots also. By selecting 
the single crowns these may be planted an inch apart in 
drills, keeping the crowns just below the surface and 
making them quite firm. 

Evergreen edgings for path side ( John 

Atkinson). —Any of the following are good and all are in¬ 
expensive : Thrift in variety, Arabis, Antennaria, Gentiana 
acaulis, Pinks in several kinds, Aubrietias, various, and 
the following Saxifragas, which we suppose is what you 
refer to as “ Mosses": S. muscoides atro-purpurea, S. 
Wallacei, S. caBspitosa, 8. Sternbergii, 8. hypnoides and 
its variety S. h. elegans. Either of the last three is ex¬ 
cellent, and in September or October clumps may be pur¬ 
chased and pulled into small pieces, planting the latter 
after the way of a Box edging. The Thrift is also excel¬ 
lent, takes readily to the soil, and may also be planted in 
the eame way. 

Potting Scarborough Lilies (Vallota) (ff. B. and 
Js.S. B.).— The best time to divide Delphiniums is in the 
spring, just as they are starting Into growth. Scarborougl 
Lilies (Vallota purpurea) should be repotted immediateh 
after flowering, as they do not need to be dried off in the 
winter, as many bulbs are. At the same time, if they 
have been potted in suitable‘soil, and the roots and drain- 
age are in good condition, they may not need repotting, 
for, in common with many other bulbous plants, the 
Vallota will flower better if undisturbed at the roots than 
if annually repotted. Once every two or three years will 
be sufficient. A suitable compost for the Vallota is two- 
thirds good fibrous loam to one-third leaf-mould and a 
liberal sprinkling of sand. 

Clover in lawns (Dunmon).— The extraordinary 
prevalence of Clover, not only on lawns, but in pastures 
and by road sides, seen this season is generally due to the 
unwonted rainfalls. Last year Hop Clover quite over¬ 
mastered the Grasses on many lawns, and this year we see 
white Dutch Clover almost dominating Gross in meadows. 
Usually shallow rooting, it would seem as if Clover found 
in the very unusual moisture of the season help that is 
not often furnished, and it is taking full advantage of it 
to spread rapidly. We cannot offer in such case any 
advice how this growth is to be checked ; indeed, we see 
no help for it. When hot, dry summers come again no 
doubt the Clover will shrink to its former proportions. 

Tree-Lupin, propagating (If. A. H.y -The Tree- 
Lupin (Lupinus arboreus) is readily increased from cut¬ 
tings. The best time to insert such cuttings is quite early 
in September. The best cuttings are such as may be 
detached— ie., torn from the main branch with a heel or 
Joint, and when about 4 inches long. Such cuttings may 
be inserted in sandy soil, either in pots or in a hand-light 
in the open, and given shade for a time or until rooted. 

In a hand-light the cuttings may remain until early spring, 
to be then planted in permanent positions; or, if you 
prefer it, pot them off singly. The young plants will 
make better headway thus. You compare, we notice, the 
young plants from cuttings with Beedlings. We may say, 
however, that seedlings, as a rule, overtake the cuttings, 
and, in any case, it will take some two or three years 
before a large specimen is formed. 
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Increasing white Marguerites (F. L. M.) — 

The white Marguerite may be readily propagated by 
means of cuttings of the young growing shoots, taken off 
at a length of about 4 inches, and dibbled into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, such as equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. In the summer they will strike 
root in a cold-frame, but at other times a gentle beat is 
necessary. They need to be treated during the winter 
much as the ordinary Zonal Pelargoniums (Geraniums) 
are—that is, kept in a good light position in the green¬ 
house, where the thermometer does not fall below 45 deg?. 
At that season care should be taken not to overwater 
them, and air must be given whenever possible. If in the 
► spring the 6took is insufficient, as eoon as they start into 


g rowth and the young shoots are long enough they may 
e taken off as cuttings, and if kept close in a gentle heat 
they will soon root. 

Orchids for temperate houses (Heath End).— 
In a winter temperature of 50 degs., dropping occasionally 
to 45 degs., you may grow Oypripedium insigne and any 
of its varieties, Lycaste Skinnerl, a fine ana extremely 
useful Orchid and of easy culture. There are many fine 
varieties of this Lycaste now, and if you find that you get 
on well with it I should certainly grow half-a-dozen plants 
in as many varieties. Oncidium flexuosum is sure to do 
with you. It flowers freely and continuously, and is one 
of the easiest Orchids to grow. Oelogyne cristata will 
be quite at home in that temperature, and Cattleya 
labiata and C. Skinneri should do very well. I would also 
try a plant or two of Odontoglossum Alexandria, which I 
have seen do remarkably well among other plants. I 
would try the above, and if you get on well with them 
they can easily be added to later on.— J. Cornhill. 

Wintering Wallflowers (S. F.). — In asking 
whether Wallflower plants should be cut down before the 
winter sets in, we presume you refer to plants that have 
already flowered. If that be so, you may cut out the old 
flower-stems, but if you now cut back strong leaf-shoots to 
cause others to be produced you may promote what you 
wish to avoid The present flowerless shoote become hard 
and capable of withstanding frost, whilst new ones would 
be somewhat sappy or soft, and may suffer from frost. In 
keeping Wallflower-plants through the winter unharmed 
much depends on whether the soil be heavy or wet, or be 
fairly dry and the atmosphere be dry also. The plants do 
not winter well if the soil be rich, and thus promote rank, 
soft growth. Fairly dry soil of average quality and where 
air circulates freelv suits best. But as Wallflowers come so 
easily from seed, it is best to sow some every year in the 
month of May, to dibble the plants out 0 inches apart into 
a nursery bed when 3 inches in height, then to lift them 
with balls of soil and roots in October earlv and plant 
where wanted to flower. 

Sweet Sultans and spring gardening 
plants (G. A. C. Pet titty —The best way in most inland 
gardens is to sow a seed or two of the Sweet Sultan in a 
pot quite early in March, and transplant to a good border 
of rich, light soil early in May. The plant requires to be 
grown without check, and well done in its white and 
yellow forms is very beautiful, i^uite near the sea or 
within its influence the plant grows and blossoms well. If 
you could adopt the pot system, sowing about six seeds in 
a l-inch pot and thinning to half this number, your 
success may be greater. Or you may sow a single seed 
in a 3-inch pot, transplanting the ball of earth bodily 
when the weather is favourable. A suocessional sowing 
may succeed where the first is a failure, so, you see, a 
little patience is needed. The position selected appears 
good. The plants you name for spring gardening are all 
suitable except Aquilegia. In the place of this you may 
employ border Auriculas or some of the niany forms of 
Primula SieboldL The new double Arabis is a good plant 
for spring bedding, and in conjunction with scarlet Van 
Thol Tulip makes a pretty bed. 

Keeping and Increasing Echeverias 
(r. L. M .)—There are various kinds of Echeverias, some of 
which, such as E. secunda, produce offsets so freely that 
they are readily increased in that way\ E. metallica and 
some of the other larger kinds may be propagated by taking 
off a leaf or leaves and inserting them in sandy soil as cut¬ 
tings. Care must be taken not to overwater. Seed of 
some of the varieties may be obtained from the better 
class seedsmen, and this affords a ready means of obtain¬ 
ing a stock. The seed is very minute, and should be sown 
in pans of sandvsoil about the end of February. Beiog so 
small the seed should only be 'covered with a slight 
sprinkling of sand. Watering must be done through a 
very fine rose, and the pans shaded from all sunshine in a 
structure kept at from 55 degs. to 70 degs. As the young 
plants make their appearance they must be inured to a 
little more light. It will be necessary to grow the seed¬ 
lings on for a time in a warm structure to get them as 
large as possible by bedding-out time, and even then they 
will not be very large. A shelf in a greenhouse just free 
from frost is the best place to winter Echeverias, and at 
that season only a little water will be needed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Winter-sown Onions (Bowly J.y — Your two 
questions need but one reply. The usual rule at oottagers’ 
shows is to have a class for autumn-sown and one for 
spring-sown Onions. Except where there is a special class 
at a show for Onions raised under glass, as were those you 
refer to, the rule is to admit them as spring-sown. To 
have classes dear they should specify ‘‘raised from seed 
sown in the open ground.” But it would ail the same be 
a misfortune were there no class for plants raised from 
seed under glass, as the result of that method is to pro¬ 
duce exceptionally fine bulbs which merit ail encourage¬ 
ment. So far as your questions are concerned, unless 
glass-raised Onions be specially barred by the terms of the 
class, then January-sown glass-raised Onions are properly 
shown as spring Onions. 

FRUIT. 

Growing a Mulberry-tree (Clinton). — You 
should have no difficulty in obtaining a good standard 
Mulberry-tree from any fruit-tree nurseryman. It is true 
the Mulberry does not, as a rule, succeed well on stiff 
clay, but if, having selected the place you would like to 
plant the tree in, you dug the ground well, thoroughly 
breaking it up eorne 6 feet to 6 feet across, then added a 
big barrow'ful of old mortar or lime-rubbish, rough sifted 
wood-ashes, and gritty road or Btreet swerpiDgs, forking 
it into the soil, mixing it, making a Blight mound, plant¬ 
ing the tree rather shallow on that, and supporting it 
with a stout stake, we see no reason why it should not 
thrive. As the tree grow s some more of this mixture may 
be forked into the soil. In hot, dry weather place a thin 
layer of manure over the roots. Plant end of October. 
Fruit-trees not bearing (Freshwater).— It is not 
matter for surprise that your Apple, Pear, and Plum- 
trees have not fruited this year, as myriads of other tiees 
all over the kingdom are barren. But if you leave to the 
winter cutting back all the strong shoots made this sea¬ 
son the trees will simply reproduce oth frs in Just the same 
way. If it be not too great a work, and for trees J6 years 

{ >lanted thej should belif lar^e vour beet c&urtt- 
s to cutback all shoots to four or fhe le«sc*. That will 
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severe]v check growth which is now too rank. The result 
will probably be that the outer leaf-bud on each spur thus 
left will push a small shoot. If bo, these should be 

{ >inched back to two leaves when they are a few inches 
ong. No more growth will follow. The back buds 
should then begin to swell and gradually change into 
fruit-buds. They would not produce fruit next year, but 
would make spur-buds and fruit the second year. Once 
carrying a good fruit crop the trees would make less wood 
growth. If that plan fails, you will have to give to each 
tree a severe root-pruning. 


J. F. C.—No ; if you want to assist the plant* then give 

bone-meal or finely ground bones.- Phyllis Fordhanu — 

“ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” Baines. From this 

office.- Madame.— The only way is to dig them out by 

hand.- A. 1'. /.—Please send fresh specimens of the 

insect, those you sent being dead and shrivelled up- 

Magpie — Your bird was too decomposed for an examina¬ 
tion to be made ; but from what you say it had evidently 

burst a blood-vessel.- Florin —Your Daffodils have 

been attacked by the disease known as “ Basal rot.”—— 
F. Virgin. —Write to the secretary, W. Collins, 9, Martin- 

dale-road, Balham- Miss Duff.— Your Hollyhock leaves 

have been attacked by some fungus, and we would advise 

you to pull off all the infested leaves and burn them.- 

J. G. Blineman.— You ought to have lifted the bulbB 
when the foliage died down, dried them off, and replanted 
them. This you can do now. They are far too thick, 
hence the failure. Keep all the largest bulbs together 

for flowering, and grow the others on into size.- Delta. 

— Due, no doubt, to exhausted soil. You ought to feed 
the plants with liquid-manure, and so maintain their 
vigour, which is lessened owing to the root space being so 

curtailed.- Thomas Thomson.— See reply in our issue 

of July 11, p. 240.- Birmingham.—The shade is the 

cause of vour Pelargoniums failing. They do not want 
shade, but all the sun and air they can get.- Bideford. 


“THE LANCET.” 

"The materials are pure and wholosome, being 
obtained from selected Lemons. It poBsewes the 
pleasant aroma and acid taste of the fresh-cut Lemon, 
and affords a refreshing and agreeable summer 
beverage.” 


DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

11 Oambridge Lemonade la well known to me. and I can 
thoroughly recommend it as a most agreeable beverage. 
It is made from the purest of materials, it is prepared 
from selected Lemons, and contains no added acid. 
Oambridge Lemonade cannot be surpassed." 


5£d. per Bottle, sufficient to make 2 Gallons. 

CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

First English Fruit Growers’ Jam Factory. 


GENUINE 

BARCAINS 


‘•GREENHOUSES,, 

For LIST of same apply to 


NORWICH. 

WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruitt 


A7by cinmnv.jb*uw,*uiuf w 

sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsning 


A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of floxoers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fout 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. 

(Trachelium cumiieum); 2, 

3. Asclepias tuberosa; 4 
Burkitt.— l. 1" * 


3 , — G. Heath— 1, Throatwort 
2, Galega officinalis, dark form ; 

_, 4, Physosiegia virginica.- C. 

Matricaria inodora fl-pi. * ^ " J 

(Solidago Virgaurea)- Whittin* 

sexangulare; 2, Veronica austriaci 
4, Please send better specimen. 

Amethyst Sea Holly (Eryngium amethystinum). 

~ * 1, -Shrub, Desfotitainea spinoea ; ? ° 

early-flowering form. 


Golden Rod 
; —1, Sedum 
3, Salvia Horminum ; 

- Y. Gent.— Th- 

izi). - H. G. 

2, Spirma cp. ; 
— Talbot .— 
• Dead r op .— 


SURVEYS MADE. ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 


Purvis. _ 

3, Chri santhemum, -, — —„ ___ 

The Welted Thistle iCarduus acanthoides). 

Spinea Ulmaria, probably, but should like to see specimen. 

- C. J/. Matthew.— 2, 3, Should like to see good 

specimens in bloom ; 4, Centaury (Erythrma centaurium). 

- R. Elliott Steele. — Evidently a Salvia, but would like 

to see better specimen. r . ? ” ’ 

(Santolina incana).- Reginald Hoskim. 

brosum, a -f.. ii - " 1 ~‘ J 

can be had of any seedsman. 


IVANHOE APPARATUS, 


Lavender Cotton 

_ _ 3 .— Papaver urn- 

hardy annual, easily raised from seed, which 

__ zl J : -M. Glover.— The Burning 

Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella).- Mrs. Astley.— 1, Creep¬ 

ing Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia); 2, Bupleurum 

rotundifolium.- Lady Constance Ryder.— 1, Diplo- 

pappus chrysophyllus; 2, Gaultheria Sballon ; 3, Spiraea 
japonica ; 4, Syringa Josiktea.- Manx.— Sidalcea Can¬ 
dida ; S. campestris is the pink form.- 1. Goody.— 

Flowers fallen to pieces as before. You must gum them 

if you want them to arrive in good condition.- J. B. 

Ward.—Specimens quite dried up.- Torquay.— Kindly 

send better specimen ; a complete head if you can.- 

J.F. C.—l. We think a stunted piece of Acacia lophantha. 

- E. C. B —Campanula latifolia- F. W.— 5, Erigeron 

speciosus; 6, Clematis Edouard Andre; 7, Campanula 

Rapunculus ; 8, Bocconia cordata. - Quedgeley. — 

Hippoph® rhamnoides.- Phyllis Fordham. —1, Hedera 

Riegneriana ; 2, Ruscus racemosus ; 3, Hypericum orien¬ 
tate.-7. Clift. —1, Galega officinalis alba ; 2, Sedum 

Sieboldi; 4, Fuchsia RiccartonL- S. Dennett.— 1, Hibis- 


The Apparatus, with from 12 to 80 feet of 4 inch pipe, 
is sent complete ready for fixing. Send for List to 

R. JENKINS & GO., ROTHERHAM. 


CYCLES 6S 10/-. or 20,- Monthly. 

New Models. Plated Rims, Free 
Wheels. Rim Brakes ; Tyres : Dunlop 
- il or Clincher principle. Sample at 
B roducoJ price. Agents Wanted — 
Write. JTuc^Manager,^DLRLHAM 


Supplied with various arrangements of PiP*- 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes. Radish** 

STOCK 1,200 BOILERS 


ROAD CYCLE Cov- 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c„ complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY k CO., Horticultural Builders, 
The Wharf, Shipley. Yorkshire _ 

■pLOVVEIl POTS.—Best yellow Loam, Leaf- 
-L mould, and Compost, 2-bushel sack, 2s. Price List free. 
—H. GODDARD. Pottery ,_Dennet.i. s-romi, New Cross. 

CAA PAlRS^f splendid Blue Cloth Trousers, 

JUv as used by the Metropolitan Police; will send one 
pair, post free. 4s. 6d., any size. Cash returned if mot 
approved of.—H. J. GAbSON, Government Contractor, By* 


** qLUGICIDE ” REGISTERED. 

O Death to Slugs and SnailB. Perfect! 
the most delicate plant*. Non-Poisonous. 8pU-i 
to Boil. Is M per box. Carnage paid--™" 
COMPANY, Maryleport_8treet 0 Br istol, and all 
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Amorphophallus cam* 
l>anulatuB .. .. 325 

Annuals growing in the 

autumn.322 

Apples injured .. .. 324 

Apricot* under glass .. 327 
Araucaria seed as food 326 
Araha, cutting down .. 329 
Azaleas and Camellias, 
repotting ,. . 323 

Azaleas from seed, 

raising.329 

Bellflowers, tail.. .. 320 

Birds .329 

Border. herbaceous, 
treatment of .. .. 322 

Cabbages for spring cut¬ 
ting .317 

Caladium (Colocasia) 
esculentum .. .. 329 

Ganna*. keeping.. .. 329 

Cape Fig wort, insect 
attacking .. 324 

Carnation*, growing .. 322 
Ca?tanopsia or Castanca 
chrysophylla .. .. 326 


Carnations, layering .. 321 
Chrysanthemum Lizzie 
Adcock .. .. .. 323 

Chrysanthemums .. 323 
Chrysanthemum*, early- 
flowering .. .. 323 

Chrysanthemum* — sin¬ 
gle varieties .. .. 324 

Cineraria*.325 

Clover on tennis lawn.. 329 
Climbers on back wall 
of vinery .. 329 

Coleus, culture of .. 329 

Conservatory .. .. 328 

Cytisus nigricans .. 320 
Echinopeis Eyiiesi .. 325 

Fruit .327 

Fruit, brown rot of .. 324 
Fruit garden .. .. 328 

Fruit tree*, hardy .. 327 

Fruit trees, Lichen cov- 

ered .327 

Garden diary, extracts 

from a.328 

Garden pesta and friend* 321 
Garden work .. .. 328 


Gentiana acaulis ., 322 
Geraniums, disease in.. 324 
Gnats .. .. .. 324 

Grapes cracking.. .. 32 » 

Grape*, scalding in .. 329 
Helen ilium .. .. 321 

Helichrysum moiiBtro* 

sum .322 

Honeysuckle, cutting 

down .326 

Hydrangea, treatment 

of.325 

India - rubber - plant 
(Ficus elaatica) .. 325 
Indoor plauts .. 375 

l xias .322 

Kaloaanthea (Craasula) 
cooeinea, repotting .. 329 
Lathyrua lalifolius 

albus .322 

Law and custom .. 329 
Lawn, weedy .. .. 329 

Lawn, worms in.. .. 329 

Lettuces running to 

seed .317 

Linarias for poor soil .. 322 


•EX. 

j Lily (Lilium Browni), a 

| fine .321 

Mallow, Tree (Hibiscus 
syriacua). the .. .. 326 

Melons in frames .. 328 

Mignonette for winter 325 
Moss growing on tennis- 

court .322 

Mushroom bed, insects 

iua .329 

Mushroom spawn .. 317 

Onion-maggot, the .. 317 
Orchard trees, pruning 327 
Outdoor garden .. .. 328 

Outdoor plants .. .. 220 

Pansies failing to flower 329 
Parsley in winter and 

spring.317 

Pasture with gravel 

Bubsoil.327 

Peach and Apricot trees 
under glass, summer 
priming of .. .. 327 

Peach trees, red-spider 

I on.324 

Pear tree damaged .. 324 


Peas, Sweet, failing 
Pentstemon barbatus, 
varieties of 
Plants and flowers 
Polyanthuses and Prim¬ 
roses . 

Privet and Thorns, 
increasing the.. 

Roec Alister Stella Gray 
Rose Helene Guillot 

(H.T.). 

Rose leaves injured 
Rose Marchioness of 
Londonderry (H.P.).. 
Rose-seeds, sowing 
Roses, budding 
Roses, climbing, for 
south wall 

Roses, garden, the best 
Roses, six climbing, for 
south wall 

Roses, strong-growing 
shoots on 
Roses, weeping 
Rose Toa Rambler 
Shrubs, flowering 


329 

319 

318 
324 

319 
319 
319 

329 

318 


329 

318 

319 

32'J 


Shrubs for exposed posi- 
| t ion 
, Soil, baked 

I Stove . 

[ Strawberries failing .. 
Sweet Sultans, growing 
Tulip bulbs, rats and .. 
Tomato-seed, saving .. 
Tree of Heaven (Allan- 
I tua glandulosa) 

1 Trees and shrubs 
i Trees for reclaimed bog 

I laud . 

United Horticultural 
| Benefit and Provident 
I Society 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 

Verbena, the Lemon- 
! scented 
I Vinery, early 
Vines, red-spider on .. 

I Week's work, the com- 


Window gardening 
Woodlice, destroying .. 


326 
317 

328 

327 
322 
325 

329 

329 

325 


329 


329 

328 

317 

325 

328 

329 

328 

328 

324 


VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES FOU SPRING CUTTING. 
The plot of ground intended for this crop 
should be prepared at once. Spring Cabbages 
may follow a variety of subjects, such, for 
instance, as early or second early Potatoes, 
Peas, Strawberries, Onions—in fact any crop, 
so long its it is not one of a similar nature to 
the Cabbage. Where the ground was well- 
prepared for any of the foregoing by having plenty 
of manure dug in last winter or early in spring, 
but little labour need be expended in making 
it ready for Cabbages, with the exception of 
old Strawberry-beds, which must be both 
well-manured and thoroughly dug. Unless the 
soil has become much compacted by trampling 
during wet weather in gathering the crops, the 
plots in the first-named instances will need but 
a general levelling of the surface. On the 
other hand, should the surface be hard and 
baked, as has been the rule this summer, then 
it should be broken up with a five-tined fork 
to the depth of 4 inches or 5 inches forthwith. 
With the exception of light sandy soils, this 
last proceeding will be an absolute necessity in 
the case of Onion-beds, which is a favourite 
site for Cabbages with the generality of 
gardeners. Now, with regat'd to manure, this 
must be afforded wherever the ground is at all 
poor, and the more decayed it is the better the 
Cabbage crop will appreciate it. The manure 
should bo applied with no unstinted baud, for 
the Cabbage likes generous living, and dig it 
in spade deep, well breaking the soil to pieces 
as the work proceeds. 

Newly-dug ground must be made firm by 
treading the surface up and down the length of 
the plot, and again in tho reverse direction if 
light and loose, as firm ground is necessary for 
the well-being of the Cabbage. Prior to the 
actual planting taking place, drills 3 inches or 
* inches in depth should be drawn 15 inches 
asunder, this being a good distance for all the 
closegrowing, compact-hearted varieties, of 
which El lam s Early and Flower of Spring are 
two excellent types. Larger-growing sorts 
may have a further distance of from 3 inches 
to (»inches between the rows. Although the 
soil is hardly likely to be dry in view of the 
nature of the present season, yet, if it should 
be so, a good soaking of water previous to 
planting will be beneficial, running the water 
down the drills. The plants should also be 
watered home, and attend to them in this 
respect for a week or so afterwards if the 
weather be hot and dry, after which they will 
take care of themselves and start growing 
freely. 

The after treatment will consist in keeping 
the ground frequeutly stirred V y hoeing, and 
when the plants are large enough soil should 
be drawn up on either side of the rows, both to 
steady them from rough winds and to serve as 
il protection against frost. Such iu brief are 
the mo9t important details to observe in con¬ 
nection with the cultivation of what is rightly 
judged to be one of the me»V in demandiof 
kitchen gat^, j;y 


PARSLEY IN WINTER AND SPRING. 
It is easy to have an abundance of Parsley 
up till the New Year, but not so from that 
time till May or June. These are the months 
when the difficulty arises if thought is not 
given to it during August and September. 
For many years I have never bad a break in 
the supply. Where so many failures arise is 
that frequently growers think it hardy, and 
having a good supply in autumn they rely on 
it to keep them going through the winter and 
spring. Growth made during the summer is 
useless from two causes. First, this leafage is 
too old and coarse ; added to this, the frost 
when at all severe destroys all the early large 
leaves. It is not the leaf, but the stem that 
suffors. Those who have it in this state and 
who intend allowing it to remain where it is 
should during August cut off all this large 
growth, leaving only the small young leaves, 
when new growth will be made at once and 
during the autumn. This will boar cold much 
better, and if so placed that protection can be 
given with handlights, frames, cloches, or any¬ 
thing, a constant growth is promoted. I cut 
off the foliage from a portion of the spring 
sowing and lift the roots, planting them 
against w’arm walls. Others are placed in 
positions whore a frame can be put over them, 
and some are put into deep pots or boxes to be 
placed in warm houses in severe weather. 
Many think it necessary to put the roots down 
straight in the soil. This is not so, as they 
may be laid in a sloping position in the soil 
and do equally well. These roots should be 
lifted and put iu position for winter during 
September, when they soon make new growth. 
I am now (early in August) lifting plants sown 
in Juno, dibbling them into a warm border, 
where a frame will be put over them. I make 
further provision by sowing seed oarly in July 
at the foot of the stove-house wall outside. 

Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mushroom spawn.— Having a hot-bed and Mush¬ 
room spawn, I am trying to transfer the mycelium or 
mouldy material made from pieces of spawn to beds. Will 
j ou kindly tell me the best way to do this, so that I can 
supply the btds with my own spawn regularly ?— Gloucbs- 
TKR8HIRK. 

[We very much doubt whether you will 
succeed iu transferring the active spawn from 
your existing bed into a newly-made one, 
though with suitable weather it is not unusual 
for excellent Mushrooms to be grown outdoors 
from the employment of the spent Mushroom- 
manure in the garden. If you desire to 
transfer the mycelium, it would oe necessary to 
allow the heat of the newly-made bed to fall to a 
safe temperature, say 75 deg9., opening out 
spaces in the new manure for the reception of 
the “mouldy material,’’ covering and beating 
down with the fork to consolidate the whole. 
Tho spawn should be placed about 2 inches 
beneath the surface of the new manure, and 
when it is found that the temperature of the 
bed is on tho decline, apply the soil, which in 
every case ought to be brought into the Mush¬ 
room-house a day or two before being used, so 
that the cold chill is taken off it. Cold soil 
tends to chill the manure-bed, the heat of 


which when once lowered cannot afterwards 
be restored. As before intimated, we have no 
faith in tho use of home-made spawn, believing 
there is much greater certainty in the purchase 
of a good brand of spawn ] 

The Onion-maggot.— My crop of Onions is being 
destroyed by a small white maggot, which buries itself in 
the stem and bulb. Can you kindly recommend treat¬ 
ment of the ground before sowing another crop, and & 
remedy for the future in the event of its reappearance?— 
II. Kent. 

[It is very unusual this season to hear 
complaints as to the maggot in spring sown 
Onions. Asa rule, Onions, both autumn-sown 
and spring-sown, are wonderfully good, und 
no maggot has been in evidence. Whilst 
in previous seasons there has been a good 
deal of maggot seen in quite young Onion 
plants in tho spring, autumn-sown Onions 
nave rarely been affected. If you will get a 
small area of ground well dug at once, bury¬ 
ing well down somo half decayed manure, 
then after completing the digging smother 
tho surface with soot and well hoc that in, 
then draw shallow drills 12 inches apart and 
sow the seed thinly, your plants should not 
suffer iu any way. Do this as soon as read, 
as the sowing should be made in August. 
Any present Onion-bed may now be heavily 
dusted with soot in the evening, be allowed to 
remain as thus sown for a couple of days, then 
be washed in by watering overhead. Little 
else can be done at this time of the year.] 

Baked soli.— Usually my Boil cakes hard «w iron, 
being a reddish marl clay, and before this rain came tho 
gardener had to break up a piece of ground, to plant 
Cabbages, with a crowbar and hammer—it was like iron. 

In my herbaceous border I give the plants in dry weather 
about a gallon of water each once a week. Will this act 
the same as hoeing, for it is impossible to get a hoe to work 
easily in dry weather ? When the ground hardens so, 
plants take a year to take hold, and then they grow very 
well ; but I find it difficult to keep the soil loo*--— It 
hardens down quite deep. Will this watering do good ?— 
Campanula. 

[Yours is evidently a stiff ('lay soil, and 
under such heavy rains as we had iu June last, 
runs together, und as it dries becomes hard 
baked. Your only chance to hoe tho surfaco, 
so as to obtain a nice loose soil, is when 
about half dry, as then it would admit 
of hoeing. The heavy rains were followed by 
a few days of great heat, and the soil dried and 
baked rapidly, so that most of it was hard 
beforo it could bo hoed. Failing the hoeing, 
the next best thing was to top-dress the soil, 
before it became hard, with manure, either 
straw-manure or short Moss-litter-manure. 
That would have prevented baking and kept 
the soil just moist. It you could give a 
portion, if but half a rod in area, a good soak¬ 
ing of water in the evening of one day, you 
could well hoe it next morning, and, doing that 
every day, in time get all the surface loose.] 
Lettuces running to deed —Most 
cultivators will agree that some kinds are more 
liable to this than others. This has been 
forcibly brought to my notice this spring. 
Having sown last autumn four different kinds, 
and needing a thousand or more, I considered 
it wise not to rely on one or two kinds. I 
sow on three different OcctlsionlS, with about a 
week between therp^ .-In .tUi^way- phpukUlhqy- 
autumn be m&F or 1 otherwise, X-ger ^kntb 
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of the right size to stand the winter. Some 
may think the time of sowing influences 
them in some degree in going to seed, but I do 
not find it so. Some kinds run to seed in 
spring far more quickly than others regardless 
of the time of sowing. This spring 1 found 
White Dutch and Hardy Hammersmith bolt 
off' on a south border, while Stanstead Park 
folded in quite close make hard heads. 
Growing beside them were Bath Cos and 
Hicks’ Cos, neither of which bolted. I am 
inclined to regard all of those that have a tinge 
of brown in the leaves as long-standing, com¬ 
pared with many of the light-colourea kinds. 
This is a recommendation to them, although it 
is detrimental to their appearance, especially in 
the Cabbage type. Personally I regard a good 
head of Bath Cos when tied and blanched as 
the best Lettuce grown, although I do not 
consider it as good for summer work as the 
Paris Cos types. I find Perfect (Jem and 
White Chavigne when sown in boxes in 
November and wintered on shelf in cold-house, 
almost as early as those sown at the close of 
August and early in September. — J. Crook. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROBBS. 


THE BEST GARDEN ROSES. 


I would like to know from “ Rosa ” which are, from his 
experience, the twelve best all round parden Roses moet 
suitable for twelve circular beds cut in fully-ex posed lawn, 
each bed to hold half-a-dozen or so bushes, soil suitable ? 
Selection to be made from six Teas and six Hybrid Teas. 
I want the six Teas to be all of the same habit of growth, 
and also the six Hybrid Teas. I give roy own selection, so 
far as my own experience goes, only one variety to each 
bed—Six Teas : Anna Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, Dr. 
Grill, Mme. Chedane Guinoieseau, Mme. Lambard, and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Six Hybrid Teas : La France, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Pernet Pncher, Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Ktllarney, and Caroline Testout. I have included 
Mme. Abel Chatenay with the Teas, as it is of the same 
habit of growth. Can “Rosa” suggest any variety to 
take the place of any of those named as being more desir¬ 
able? Of the Teas named I like Mme. Lambard least, and 
Corallina is not quite a favourite; both these are 
given to fading. Liberty also, and it is also too weak io 
growth. Dilliard and Barr£ I have not tried, but note 
“Rosa"has often spoken well of it. Is it better than 
Chedane Cluinoisseau, which latter does remarkably well 
with me? In fact, it ranks In my garden on a par with 
Anna Ollivier.—H. W. Wilson, Needham. 

[Your lists are so admirably selected that I 
find a great difficulty in offering suggestions 
for improving the same. I must say I have no 
sympathy with the oft-repeated desire that the 
varieties should all be of the same habit of 
growth. To me the great charm of a Rose 
garden is the diverse habit of growth of the 
various kinds. But as you are anxious that 
the selection should harmonise in growth, I 
would offer only two suggestions re your list of 
six Teas. Instead of Dr. Grill, I think you 
would find G. Nabonnand a more beautiful 


kind, and as you care least for Mme. Lambard, 
then my choice would lie between General 
Schublikine and Lady Battersea (Hybrid Tea). 
Tho latter is a lovely Rose earlv in the year, 
but towards autumn General Schablikine and 
Corallina are better. Personally, of the four 
kinds just named Mme. Lambard would be my 
choice. Then, as regards Mmo. Chedane 
Guinoisscau, as this is so successful with you, 
you cannot do better than employ this variety, 
for its colour is grand. With mo it is not 
nearly so good a grower as Mme. Hoste, 
although I admit it is a better colour. Anna 
Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte, and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay cannot be improved. As you desire 
my selection, given in order of merit, I would 
place the six Teas in the following order : 
Marie Van Houtte, G. Nabonnand, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay (this, as you admit, is not a Tea), 
Mme. Hoste, Anna Ollivier. and Mme. Lambard. 
Then, as regards the six Hybrid Teas, there is 
only one suggestion I can make, and that is 
the substitution of Mme. Ravary for Augustine 
Guinoisseau. The latter, beautiful and fra- 

f rant though it be, is too near Viscountess 
'olkestone in general effect. Mme. Ravary is 
the very best golden bedding Rose ever sent 
out. Its buds, so rich in colour, are perfect, 
and no garden should be without the variety. 
Billiard and Barn* is a grand colour, but its 
growth is too rampant for your requirements. 
Such Roses as this should be planted in a bold 
stylo in the background where habit of growth 


is, not materia 
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al kinds of 


this type that would make fine garden Roses, 
3 ? et their somewhat straggling habit is against 
them where formal appearance is preferred. 
My selection, then, of the six Hybrid Teas, 
taken in order of merit, would be also yours, 
save one. and would read as follows : La 
France, Viscountess Folkestone, Caroline Tes¬ 
tout, Mme. Ravary, Killarney.and Mme. Pernet 
Ducher. —Rosa.] 


ROSE HELENE GUILLOT (H.T.) 

To say that this beautiful Rose is worthy of 
the raiser of such standard kinds as Mme. de 
Watteville, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Hoste, 
etc., is saying a good deal. I quite expect it 
will prove to be one of our best Hybrid Teas. 
The flowers are of exquisite shape ; in fact, 
almost of the same form as Catherine Mermet, 
but the rigid growth and numerous buds that 
surround the centre blossom proclaim it at 
once an Hybrid Tea. The colour is salmon- 
white, tinted with carmine and orange-yellow. 
It is a good grower, not extra vigorous, 
but not quite stroDg enough to make a good 
garden Rose. Doubtless when well thinned, 
the blossoms will come of very large size, and 


Aolaia (the Yellow Rambler).—When estab¬ 
lished about three years this is very fine, huge 
clusters of itsyellowish-white buds being borne 
in great profusion. 

Euphrosynk (the Pink Rambler).—This also 
requires time in order to see it at its best. It* 
season is all too brief, but whilst in its full 
beauty the delicate mauve blossoms and golden 
anthers are charming. 

Crimson Rambler, although not strictly a 
weeper, gives out some fine long growths that 
w eep of necessity owing to the weight of blos¬ 
som. How gorgeous is the effect of this fine 
Rambler, but it should not be overdone. 

Helenf. is another Rambler I much admiie. 
Its large clusters of pale blush-white blossoms, 
each flower some 2^ inches across, produce a 
fine effect, and here again we have the golden 
anthers so numerous that at a distance the 
Rose appears to have an apricot centre. The 
foliage is like that of Crimson Rambler. The 
flowers have three rows of petals, each ono 
quite flat, and with a tendency to flatness even 
to the last. This, to my mind, gives the 
clusters a very elegant effect. They contain 
some 40 to 50 buds and blossoms. 

Evergreen Gem.— One of the best of the 



Roue Helene (iuillot. From a photograph in Messrs. B. Cant & Sons’ nursery at Colchester. 


it must then bo a most useful kind for tho Hybrid Wichurianas for weeping. Its foliage 
exhibitor. It seems absurd to bar such a Rose is neat and elegant apart from the blossom. 

from being exhibited w r ith tho truo Teas, but which is not unlike that of Alistcr Stella Gray 

so it is. Probably as more of this ty|>e appear Alberic Barbier and Rene Andre are two 
the National Rose Society will amend its rules, charming Wichuriana hybrids, well worth 

Rosa. growing in this way, and of all the race none 
' are so lovely a9 

WEEPING ROSES. Dorothy Perkins. — It yields beautiful 

No one can have seen these thi9 summer with- clusters of the very pretty rich pink blossoms’- 
out becoming impressed by their sterling merit each little flower as perfect as a rosette. There 
as decorative objects in the garden. They has been no Rose to take the public fancy so 
require isolating; then, when their splendid much since the advent of Crimson Rambler, 
growths, reaching from the summit of 7 feet or Every garden should possess this delightful 
8 feet, touch the soil the effect is indescribable, novelty. If you have no place for it as a 
The varieties suitable for this purpose may be weeper, then plant it against a fence or 
more numerous than is generally supposed. I low wall, and allow it to tumble over the 
am convinced that strong growing Rambler other side, for its capabilities of growth am 
Roses, whether they be multiflora, Wichuriana, enormous. Every gardener who has mum’ 
Noisette, or Tea scented, are seen to best table decoration to do will want this Rose for 
advantage as weeping standards. I do not say cutting. Some of the older Ayrshire and brer 
all will droop in the samo graceful fashion, and, green varieties are not yet surpassed m r 
doubtless, the best real weeping kinds are to be weeping, and I need not enlarge on their 
found among the Wichuriana, Ayrshire, Ever- merits, but will just mention in their order 01 
green, and some of the multiflora forms. I usefulness Felicit«5-Perpetue, Flora, Bennett a 
think the following will be found the most Seedling, 1 laind*’V^jr^ififan Rambler, 
useful, taking into consideration hardiness .m It -js. .surprising whafe young Briers can ^ 
well as a pendulous propensity : UPJliietaKfeR ^it^puirpdMi I have seen them 
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planted not more than two years old, the 
slender stems being supported by a Bamboo 
cane. The Roses are budded in the stem as 
near the top as possible, taking care that due 
allowance is made for the three buds (the 
number usually inserted) having plenty of room 
to develop. The main thing to be successful 
is to secure plenty of fibrous roots to the 
Briers before planting them, then they will be 
sure to succeed. Rosa. 


once popular candle cotton there will be no 
need to untie the buds, as the raffia rots 
beneath the soil. If, however, the budder 
desires to make sure his work is successful, 
the buds may be examined three weeks after 
budding and retied again, but not quite so 
tightly, before returning the soil, which 
remains as a winter protection. Rosa. 


Nabonnand, red and purple; Climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, cream ; Francois 
C’rousse, scarlet.] 

Sowing Rose-seeds.— Will you kindly say in 
GardKxi.no when is the time for sowing Roae-seeds?— 
C. Barrbtt. 

[Rose and Brier seeds are best sown as soon 
as the heps or pods become ripe— ie , when 
they chaDge colour from green to red or black. 
Usually, this does not happen with outdoor 
seed until November. YVe usually prepare the 
seed-bed sometime previous to this. The best 
position is a south frame, but if this be nob 
possible, then a bed can be set apart for the 
seed in a sheltered part of the garden. Re¬ 
move the old soil to a depth of 18 inches, put 
in 4 inches of crocks or rubble, then some good 
loamy soil to a depth of about 10 inches. On to 
this put 4 inches of very sandy soil, quite one 
half of silver sand to comprise this compost 
and the other half finely sifted loam. Sow the 
seed in very shallow drills about 2 inches 
apart. When the little seedlings appear in 
spring they should bo pricked ofl’ if they come 
up too thick, otherwise allow them to remain 
in the seed-bed until the next spring. You 
must take great care to provide abundance of 
air on all suitable occasions, but do nob allow 
the seed-bed to become too wet. This can bo 
avoided by placing two bricks at each end of 
light, so that air enters at front as well as tho 
back. Mice are vory fond 
of the Rose seed, and it is 
well to be watchful of them. 

have a groat 


ROSE TEA RAMBLER. 

The only fear I have of this Rose is that it 
may not be perfectly hardy. Not having 
tested the variety on that point, I am unable 
to say whether it is hardy or not. If it is 
(and the raisers say that they believe it to 
be so), then we have unquestionably a useful 
novelty. Of course, position and situation 
have much to do with the ability of a Rose to 
withstand the rigours of our winters. 1 know' 
of many individuals who can grow the beau¬ 
tiful free growing Claire Jacquior as a Rambler, 
but with mo it is too tendor to use upon 
arches or pergolas, and I hesitate before recom¬ 
mending it generally. I do not see why w r e 
should not establish a race of Tea Ramblers. 
For instance, Aglaia is the offspring of R. 
polyantha simplex crossed with the very 
tender R»‘*ve d'Or ; and yet it appears to be 
perfectly hard}'. Again, Electra resulted from 
R. polyantha crossed with W. A. Richardson. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

Many amateurs will have finished this work by 
the time these lines are in print, but if other¬ 
wise it is not yet too late. In such a growing 
season as we are having stocks will “work” 
well right into September. It is advisable to 
finish the budding of standard Briers as soon 
as possible. Passing through a village lately 
I noticed the old practice adopted of cutting 
back the branches of standard Briers after they 
were budded. This is a great mistake. The 
more grow ths that tire retained the strongor 
will be the tree next year, for obviously roots 
are being formed in proportion to top growths. 
I would advise that all the growths the Briers 
put forth be allowed to remain untouched until 
next February. After the Briers have been 
budded three weeks the raffia should be 
removed or it will soon “cut in”—that 
is to say, the shoot commences to 
swell and, consequently, the tight ligature 
prevents the natural expansion of the bark. 
If any buds have failed, the stocks may be 
rebudded just above the dead bud, on the 
same or another branch. We usually bud two 
branches and allow two others to remain, the 
minor shoots being just pinched to assist the 
four retained to swell as much as possible. 
Very young Briers from the hedges may be 
buddeid in the main stem. If there is plenty 
of roots they form splendid trees in a year or 
two, but, being so slender, the stems need the 
support of a stake. I planted some such 
trees this year and they have made glorious 
heads, but even now the stems are too weak to 
support the top. This I do not mind at all, 
provided I get good heads. What grand 
objects can be formed by budding uncommon 
kinds upon standards ! I refer more especially 
to the lovely Monthly Roses : Mme. Laurette 
Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, Aurore, etc., 
and also the Rugosas, such as Conrad F. Meyer, 
the Austrian Briers, the Rambler Roses, such 
as Crimson Rambler, Electra, Leuchtstern, and 
also the charming Wichurianas, like Dorothy 
Perkins. Then, again, there are the splendid 
Teas and Noisettes of the Gloire do Dijon, Mme. 
Berard, W. A. Richardson type that produce 
those magnificent heads of growth wo all 
admire so much. I must not overlook the ever 
popular Hybrid Teas. Probably Grus au 
Teplifcz, Mme. Ravary, Caroline Testout, La 
France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Camoens, Clara 
Watson, and a host of others are unsurpassed 
as standard Roses. 

Budding has been so often described in these 
pages that I will not take up tho space by 
going into details, but I may just say that if 
anyone would be an expert budder he should 
spend an hour with a good Rose grower. More 
knowledge is acquired by ocular demonstration 
than from all the books. In budding dwarf 
stocks it should be the object to place the bud 
as near the root as possible. To ensure this 
the soil must be removed with a narrow hoe, 
and as soon as bud is inserted return the soil, 
unless the weather happens to be very wet; in 
that case budding had better be suspended for 
awhile. The seedling Brier, being now so 
much employed as a dwarf stock, merits a word 
or two as to the mode of budding the same. If 
they are examined, like most seedling plants 
there is a collar or short stem between the base 
of branches and where the roots commence to 
start out. Of course, this collar is in reality 
part of the root, and it is here the buds should 
be inserted. Sometimes they are very crooked 
iust here, and the budder will find a very short 
bud is only required, but provided the germ 
and eye are perfect the bud will grow. Here, 
again, 1 would caution the amateur not to cut 
off any grow’ths until February. 

After budding is completed, the ground 
should be hoed, not merely once, but fre¬ 
quently, so that a good j ^fcij£h is mainf 
If raffia is-used for tying 


Worms, too, 

partiality to draw down tho 
little seedlings. By using 
new soil and placing a good 
layer of drainage they are 
generally kept in abeyance, 
but should they appear then 
water with some strong mus¬ 
tard water to drive them 
out.] 

Rose Marchioness of 
Londonderry (H.P.).— 
This is a fine variety, petals 
of great size and substance. 
There is a very bad defect in 
Marchioness of Londonderry, 
and that is a want of clear¬ 
ness orfreshness in its colour. 
1 am doubtful if the Rose 
will be retained when Frau 
Karl Druschki becomes bet¬ 
ter known, although there 
is a deal more substance in 
Marchioness of Londonderry. 
It is good as a maiden and 
equally fine on cut backs. 
The colour is ivory-white, 
but quite a murky tinge 
pervades the flower, espe¬ 
cially when compared to 
the snowy purity of Frau Karl Druschki, 
which, by tho way, was first named Snow 
Gueen, and it seems a pity this name was not 
retained for such a beauty. Unfortunately, 
neither tho Marchioness nor Frau Karl 
Druschki possess any special fragranco, which 
most people will deplore —X. W. 

Rose Aliater Stella Gray. — This 
charming cluster Rose should find a place in 
every garden, lor it yields lovely bunches of 
small yellow blossoms both early and late. It- 
is a splendid variety for bedding, growing 
rather taller than the usual run of garden 
Roses, but planted near or mingled with Gruss 
an Teplitz it would make a fine contrast. As 
a pillar Rose it is also a success, although, per¬ 
haps, it is best planted with a kind that grows 
more rapidly, as Alister Stella Gray w'ould be 
some time ero it reached 0 feet high. But by 
planting the variety to mingle with, say, Crim¬ 
son Rambler, the base of the pillar would 
continue in blossom almost until November 
fogs appeared. Being so useful a Rose for 
cutting (its pretty little flowers resembling 
W. A. Richardson, only paler), gardeners 
would find this a good variety for pot work, 
pillars in pots being most graceful objects. A 
lovely effect would be produced by planting a 
large bed of tho brilliant Princesse de Sagan or 
Marquise de Salisbury, and disposing of several 
pillars of Alister Stella Grav throughout the 
bed, the yellow ciyatecs of ftoeiatter contrast- 


Hose Tea Rambler. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul & Sons’ 
nursery at Cheshunt. 


Here, again, the variety is quite hardy. Pro¬ 
vided wo use the very hardy Ramblers a seed 
parents, I imagine the pillen parent may be of 
any tender kind. What I think we must now 
endeavour to obtain are perpetual-flowering 
Ramblers. It is doubtful if we can go any 
further in improving the existing summer 
flowering kinds (although the advent of 
Dorothy Perkins rather disproves this), but I 
think all effort should now be turned towards 
perpetual bloomers. In Perpetual Thalia and 
Perle des Neigeswe have two good things, and 
Alister Stella Gray is charming if it would but 
grow a bit stronger. 

The flowers of Tea Rambler are like minia¬ 
ture Tea Roses, salmon-pink in cclour, suffused 
with copper. Apart from its usefulness os an 
arch or pillar Rose it will be splendid to bud 
upon tall standards, as so many of these charm¬ 
ing Roses w'ould be if they were but tried. 
They flower the first year, and produce long 
trails of growth as beautiful almost as the 
blossom. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Six climbing; Roses for south wall.—I shall 
be much obliged if you will give me the names of six 
climbing Roses to grow against house and wall, south 
aspect, light soil ? I have already W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, L’ldeal, and some of the old-fashioned 
white and red Roses (Maiden's Blush, etc.).—S. A. 

[We can highly recommend the following: 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, white; England's 
ie lGlory, pink; Reve d’Or, golden; Noella 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


TALL BELLFLOWERS. 

A LARGE, very beautiful, aud in all ways most 
important family of plants. In Nature they 
have a very wide distribution, and their uses in 



Tli»* Chimney Uellflower (Campanula pyramidal is). 


gardens are wide too. The alpine species have 
obvious advantages for all kinds of rock 
gardens, being, ns n rule, not difficult to culti 
vftte. Some of them ure very easy and free 
indeed ; a group of species somewhat larger 
than the true alpines may be seen ndorning 
rocks find old bridge walls in various countries, 
and these nmy well be used for similar 
l>ositions in this country. Some make charm 
ing window plants, thriving freely in dry rooms 
and flowering gracefully. Numbers are good 
border and edging plants of easy culturo ; the 
tall and straggling kinds arc admirable for 
growing in the wild garden, or in rough w'oody 
places or hedgerows. Some of the annual 
kinds well grown are showy and pretty treated 
as annuals, and certain groups, such as the fine 
forms of the Peach leaved Bellflower, deserve 
gcod culture in the flower garden proper, 
flowering freely in early summer. The Canter 
bury Bell is one of the most useful and con¬ 
spicuous of biennials, w hile the tall Chimney 
Campanula is one of the most striking and 
valuable of our hardy flowers. But the aspects 
and values of the plants are so different that it 
is only by looking at the species individually 
that one can estimate them. 

C. grani>is (syn. C. latiloba) is a beautiful 
species, producing large masses of barren 
snoots, each forming u rosette of numerous 
laxly-arranged leaves, growing close to the 
ground, and so rapidly extending itself that by 
the third year a small plant will have covered 
w ith a dense leafy^cariiot a circle fully 3 feet 
in diameter, ftfm which a or more 
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flower-stems will have l>een developed to a seen the beautiful products of a fine modem 
height of 2 feet or evon more. The flowers are double and semi-double strain, and which will 
wide, somewhat shallow, densely arranged also produce some single flowers. Whilst tie 
along the flowering branch. It flowers during old single strains comprised only white and 
June and July, and is partial to slight shade, blue colours, the modern strains include nearly 
The flowers in the type aro blue, fully 2 inches a score of hues, inclusive of white, lavender, 
in diameter. It is of somewhat 


Khort duration in flower. There 
are two varieties of this—a 
pale form and also a white one. 

C. LA«TIKOLIA. —This, which 
comes from the Caucasus, is 
one of the bolder and larger 
Bellflowers, growing to a 
height of 4 feet, and bettor 
suited for naturalising than 
for the Howor garden, whero 
its time of flower is short, and 
its habit stifr. The flowers are 
palo blue, arranged in loose 
panicles, nnd borne from July 
to September. 

C. latikoli a.— The steins 
of this rise to a height of M feet 
or 4 feet, the flowers large, 

(icndent, w’ith slightly reflexed 
segments, varying between 
white and blue in colour. It 
is certainly one of the state¬ 
liest of our wild Bellflowers. 

It flowers in dune, and is use¬ 
ful for woods, copses, and 
rough places, while by the 
water it always does well. 

There is a fine form of this 
known as C. 1. macrantha, 
which is larger in all its parts, 
uud also more vigorous in its 
habit. 

C. Mem im (Canterbury Bell). 

A familiar old biennial that 
should find a place in every 
garden. It is too well known 
to need description, but there 
aro now a host of beautiful 
varieties I tearing flowers of 
a diversity of colours. These 
may bo cleaned into throo feet ions—.single 
flowers, us seen in the old-fashioned single 
Bells; doubles, as found in the stout, mas¬ 
sive flowers in which two, three, and oven 
four bells seem to bo compressed iuto tho 


outer one ; and duplex flowers, as seen in the 
oalycanthema forms, in which one bell grows 
in the other, and the combined two resemble 
a cup standing in a saucer. The single varie¬ 
ties are still to be had, but no one would care 
to be dependent upon these only w ho has onto |t Coot 


The while IVaih-lrattsl liellllowi-r (C. |H-r«ifitoli» allu). 


. . P ,r 

salmon, and also blue. The duplex strain* 
have hitherto t>een chiefly confined to white 
and hluo, but other colours are now being 
introduced. They may be lifted and placed in 
[lots even when in full bloom without injury, 
and as they invariably flower from the middle 
of June to the middle of July, according to 
season, it would be possible, in’the shape of a 
large group of these in pots, to introduce to 
some of the midsummer shows a very novel and 
interesting feature. If so required, or if to be 
used for corridor, house, or conservatory 
decoration, it would be best to lift tho plants 
and pot them in 0 inch pots early in May; 
this would enable them to get well estab 
lished before tho blooming period. The caly- 
canthema section usually exhibits both a 
taller and a looser grow th, and should he 
planted in borders behind the double and 
single kinds. 

C. FKKfttrmiMA (tho 1’each-leavedBellflower). 
—This handsome species has handsome cup¬ 
shaped flowers, each fully 2 inches across. The 
stems, though wiry in texture, are often weak 
at the base, owing to the rosettes of the pre 
vious year, w-hence they spring, lasing their 
vigour during the process of growth, and lack¬ 
ing root hold—hence, when in full bloom, if 
not provided with some artificial support, tho 
stems lie about in an untidy manner. It grow* 
from l.\ feet to 2 feet high/and flowers in July 
and August—the early removal of the flower 
stems causing not unfrequently the production 
of a few scattered autumnal blooms. It 19 
found abundantly through Northern and Cen 
tral Europe, nnd appears to thrive best and 
bloom most freely on calcareous soils. Besides 
both the double blue and double white forntf. 
there is a very interesting variety named 
coronata, in which the corolla appears to be 
doubled. These three varieties are admirable 
for borders, and should find a place in every 
selection of herbaceous plants, the double 
white variety being particularly desirable. All 
the varieties well repay for good culture. 
Plants occasionally divided and given good treat 
ment give very' tine crops of flowers. Tbe 
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finest of the family, C. p. Moerheimi, is n com¬ 
paratively new continental form with semi¬ 
double white flowers which when better known 
will, we think, be largely grown. 

C. pyramidalis (Steeple Bellflower).—A 
strong, vigorous-growing plant: thick and 
fleshy flower-stems, rising to a height of 4 feet 
or 5 feet, furnished with numerous broadly 
ovate leaves ; the flowers are produced on 
peduncles varying in length, but all closel}’ 
adpreesed to the stem, thus giving tho 
inflorescence much moro the character of a 
steeple than a pyramid. The flowers are either 
blue or whito ; the corolla widely extended, its 
segments broad : they are rather erect than 
neodent, and, owing to the secondary floral 
branches developing their flowers gradually in 
succession, extend the blooming period over a 
considerable length of time in the months of 
July, August, and September. This is a plant 
that dearly loves the shade, and is well adapted 
not only a9 an ornament for the flower border, 
botalso for the conservatory, where, during the 
Utter summer months, a blue colour, and the | 
bold oharacter of this plant are desirable, 
its columnar spikes contrasting with tho lines I 
of the Ferns or Palms. In general culti¬ 
vation, though nob absolutely a biennial, it is 
better to consider it as such, as from seedling 
plants, well grown on during the first year, the 
finest stems are developed. It matures its9eed 
freely, but care should be taken that it he not 
sown too thickly, as it is very liable to damp 
off; and, owing to this cause, one may lose the 
crop altogether, lb is a border plant of the 
highest merit in favourable soils. 

U. RAPrNcn.rs (Rampion Bellflower).—A 
bieonial plant, with foliaoeous stems, rising to 


The Rampion 


(C. Rapunoulus). 


a height of 2 feet, and having thick fleshy roots, 
which were once much cultivated as a culinary 
vegetable. The flowers of a purplish-blue are 
arranged loosely on the stem, and are widely 
expanded. It is a native of Britfun, and 
extends across tho /wfiblc^ of Cj 
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and 


Southern Europe, where it is generally found 
in hedgerows and open country districts, 
flowering in May or June, though not asshowy 
ao some of itb congeners. It is a desirable 
plant for the woods or rough places. 

C. Trachelium (Rough Bellflower).—This 
produces a number of erect 
flower-stems, attaining a 
height of 2 feet or more, the 
flowers in twos and threes, 
blue. There are white and 
double varieties. It blooms 
in July. 

rUTH'lHH.IA ai.ua (the 
Nottle - leaved Bellflower) 
grows to a height of 3 feet; 
flowers white; tho plant of 
erect habit. There is a 
double-flowered form of this 
which is very distinct, as 
was evident from some fine 
spikes sent us this week by 
a correspondent. 


LAYERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

More Carnations are prob¬ 
ably lost from neglect to 
layer them at tho proper 
time than from all other 
causes put together. It is 
most important that a fresh 
stock of all good garden 
Carnations be annually ob¬ 
tained by the above pro¬ 
cess, as a young, well-rooted 
layer planted early will 
-tand severe weather that 
would kill an old plant, 
whose gouty, woody stems 
were lying upon the surface 
of the soil exposed to all ex 
i remes of weather. Early 
layering should be the rule, 
ns the shoots put down in 
July are by the end of Au¬ 
gust well rooted, and can 
ho planted out in Septem¬ 
ber, or left upon the plants 
rill later, as they will gain 
in strength, and take no 
harm. When layering is 
deferred till late in August, 
and there are some who 
layer much too late, the 
shoots do not root so readily 
or in such quantity, for September is often 
characterised by heavy rains, and wetness 
is not conducive to the free-rooting of Carna¬ 
tion layers. If the soil is friable and com¬ 
paratively dry, little water i9 needed after 
it is soen that tho shoots are recovering 
from the operation of cutting and pegging 
down. Nor is thero any need for the mounds 
of soil which aro often piled round Carnations 
that have been layered. They root freely in 
a fresh, light compost, and if at layering 
time the surface soil of the bed can be loosened 
and is friable, only a little need be added, and 
after the shoot is cut and pegged down the 
merest covering suffices. I believe root action 
commences much sooner than when an inch or 
more of soil is placed upon the layer. 1 havo 
left some quite uncovered, though pegged 
down very firmly, and they rooted well enough, 
but, of course, it is hardly advisable to leave 
the fresh cut fully exposed to the scorching 
sun. It is not wise to attempt layering till the 
shoots are of sufficient length, strength, and 
solidity, but generally they will be found quite 
fit for layering by now, when an effort should 
be made to get them done as soon as possible, 
for the loss of a week or two then may have 
disastrous results later on if tho autumn be 
cold and wet. If, as advised, the operation 
was only carriod out earlier and expeditiously 
to give tho layers the full benefit of the warm 
summer sun, plants would be strong, with 
great balls of roots, and we should hear little 
about winter losses, whether in the open air or 
in pots, for even when potted up, a weakly 
ill-rooted shoot cannot be expected to make 
a good plant. A. 


in my border the other daj\ The variety is 
pumilum, which is dwarf and makes a capital 
plant for a garden whero ono dosires to keep 
up a supply of blossoms for tho house. The 
sort in question is a bright golden-yellow, nob 
unlike flowers of tho Corn Marigold (Chrysan- 


C. graiuli* alba. From a photograph l»y Mr. ('has. Jones, Ote Hall 
Hardens, Burge** 11 >11, Susses. 


tliemum segetum), except that the petals are 
broader and overlap each other, having a raised 
seed}' centre, on account of which some people 
belittle them. They are, however, very beau¬ 
tiful, and last some time when cut and placed 
in water. Heleniums are very hardy, and will 
stand unprotected the severest winter. Any 
ordinary garden soil suits them, though one 
can readily distinguish by the increased size of 
the blossoms whero special attention has been 
paid to them in the matter of good compost.— 
W. F. 1). 

A FINE LILY (LILIUM BROWNI). 

L. Brown i, some fine flowors of which we 
noted at a recent Drill Hall meeting, is a 
remarkably beautiful and striking Lilv. The 
flowers, which are large and massive in tex¬ 
ture, aro ivory-white within, but heavily tinged 
with chocolate on tho exterior, especially if 
they are in a position fully exposed to the sun, 
as where heavily shaded the marking is less 
pronounced. The bulbs of this are verv dis¬ 
tinct from those of any other Lily, being 
narrow at the base, widening towards the 
centre, with a peculiarly flattened top, the 
entire bulb being tinged with reddish-brown. 
Its flowers havo an agreeable perfume, which 
is not so powerful as in many other Lilies. 
The foliage is very dark-green, while tho stem, 
especially towards the base, and the leaf stalks 
are tinged with purple. When the blossoms 
are fully expanded, the dark-brownish anthers 
stand out very conspicuously against the ivory- 
white petals. L. Browni is, especially when 
dormant, very impatient of an excess of mois¬ 
ture, as tho scales of the bulb are liable to 


Heleniums. —1 have before me a vase of 
blooms of Heleniums, which I cut from plants 


decay just at their base ; and sometimes the 
bulb, which, at a 1 ^a^iSial glance, appears to be 
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handled. Though by no means a rare Lily, itmust 
be regarded among the more uncommon kinds. 
The onlv Lily with which L. Browni can he 
confounded is L. odorum, known also as 
L. japonicum, and in auction catalogues during 
the winter frequently called L. japonicum Col- 
chesteri. Though a good deal of confusion has 
existed between the two, the points of difference 
are so well marked that there is really no excuse 
for it, as, commencing with the bulbs, those 
of L. odorum are whitish, and in shape more 
like those of the longiflorum section, that is 
broader at the base than in L. Browni, while 
the centre is somewhat raised. In all stages 
the stems of this are green, the leaves much 
broader and thinner in texture, while they are 
throughout of a dull pale green, very diileront 
from those of L. Browni. The flowers, too, are 
somewhat shorter and rather more widely ex¬ 
panded at the mouth, while the exterior is much 
less deeply tinged than in L. Browni. This Lily 
is said to have been introduced early in the 
present century, but was soon lost to culti¬ 
vation, and it is only within the last few years 
that the constant importations from Japan have 
made it comparatively common. It is, how¬ 
ever, not a good traveller, the bulbs being liablo 
to decay just at the base, as mentioned in the 
case of L. Browni. On this account freshly 
imported bulbs need to bo closely examined 
before purchasing them. It is somewhat difli- 
cult to understand the specific namo of odorum 
being applied to this Lily, as so many other 
members of the genus aro quite as fragrant. 
The above two Lilies may be easily grown in 
pots._II. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Helichrysum monstrosum.—I send you some 
blossoms of Ilelicbrysum monstrosum, a plant not often 
seen in gardens, perhaps on account of its scent, which is 
disagreeable to mwt people. It has been particularly 
Kood this year, owing, no doubt, to the mild winter we have 
had. These blooms were picked off plants, the seeds of 
which were sown the spring before last.— A. Donovan, 
Cork. 

Ixlas.—I have been reading in your paper 
of 25th July a note by “X.,” recommending 
Ixias as plants for greenhouse cultivation. I 
have never tried them under glass, but 1 
planted a bed of them about twelve years ago, 
and in the month of June they have always 
formed one of the chiof attractions of the 
garden. They grow in light soil on a bank 
facing south, and in winter are covered with 
Bracken as a protection from the frost. In 
that way they have stood some very severe 
seasons.—J. H., Blairlogie , Stirling , N.B. 

Sweet Peas failing.— My Sweet Peas have been 
badly attacked by a kind of blight, as you will see from 
the enclosed leaves. Most of them are tall, fine plants, 
bearing an abundance of beautiful blossoms, but some 
have withered away, and others put out yellow, sickly 
shoots crowded with small, poor flowers. In several 
cises, notably in that of Triumph and Blanche Ferry, the 
flowers have entirely been altered in character and become 
striped or of a different colour. Can you tell me the 
cause of these misfortunes, and whether there is any 
remedy V It may be that the plants need more water, or 
perhaps they are a little overcrowded by being, to begin 
with, six or seven in a clump? Would it be a good plan to 
cut out all the unsatisfactory shoots and small flowers, 
leaving only the strong and fine ones?— Phhdita. 

| Your Sweet Peas are evidently far too thick, 
and the soil also, we fear, has been robbed of 
its goodness. Cut out all the bad shoots, give 
a good soaking of liquid-manure after having 
well watered the clumps, and mulch with 
rotten manure, taking care also that no seed- 
pods are allowed to form, this being in many 
casas the cause of failure. Yes, you can bud 
the Roses as you suggest.] 

Growing Sweet Sultans.— Will you kindly state 
the best means of growing Sweet Sultans ? What soil and 
what aspect do they require ? I have tried them in a r'cb, 
moist soil on a sunny border, but with little success. The 
plants look unhealthy, and the flowers are very few and 
far between —O. A. C. P. 

[This is an annual, which should be of 
interest to all who like sweet-smelling blos¬ 
soms for cutting for indoors, but it is a plant 
having its own peculiarities, and it is on this 
account that some fail with it. You may sow 
seed in your garden in April, and be disap¬ 
pointed afterwards to find that your rich, 
moist soil does not suit it. That is precisely 
where so many give up its culture before 
studying its requirements. When it is known 
that it is absolutely essential it should have a 
calcareous soil, and at the same time there may 
be no chalk whatever in the garden, then its 
wants should be supplied by the introduction 
of old lime and i^rtar-rubble wijth^the soil. 
Digitized b 1 ^ ' 


id mortar-rubble wijh tfc 

jy Google 


Afterwards sow the seed thinly where you want 
the plants to bloom, and you will be rewarded 
with beautiful fragrant blossoms.—W. F. P.] 

Carnations growing.— The garden that I love is 
very small, about a quarter of an acre, and though a large 
proportion is devoted to flowers, I cannot spare space for 
the entire cultivation of one kind of flower, Hoses excepted, 
for that would mean the allotted portion would be bare of 
blossom for several months in the year. I am desirous of 
having a bed of Carnations, as they only look well growing 
when massed. May I venture to trouble you to tell me what 
I could grow in between them to blossom at other seasons ? 
I have a bed of bulbs which be*in blossoming in February 
and show a succession of flowers for some months. Do 
you recommend me to plant Carnations in between the 
bulbs?—M. A. H., Oxford. 

[Your beat plan will be to grow the Carna¬ 
tions, having a carpet of Tufted Pansies under¬ 
neath. These Tufted Pansies will begin to 
bloom early in the year and continue all tho 
summer. Get them planted as early in the 
autumn as you can. You may also plant the 
Carnations as you suggest, but wo think tho 
Tufted Pansies are the more lasting and 
effective.] 

Annuals, sowing in the autumn.—I should 
he much obliged if you will give me a list of annuals that 
I cm sow In boxes in the autumn, to be transplanted early 
in the spring? I have not found it answer to sow annuals 
in the autumn where they are to bloom in my garden, 
where the soil is heavy, and there are quantities of slugs. 
Ought the boxes to be put into a cold-frame during the 
winter?—F. B. 

[It is somewhat difficult to give a selection, 
and there aro so many suitable thing-?, and 
many perennials that can very well be treated 
as annuals might be included. Boxes should 
be placed in a frame on a hard coal ash bottom 
as a preventive against slugs. Taking them 
in alphabetical order a selection might be made 
from Antirrhinums, both tall and dwarf, 
Asperulas, Bartonia aurea, Calendulas, Candy¬ 
tufts, Coreopsis, Dianthus, Eutoca viscida, 
Gaillardias, Godetias, Sunflowers (Helianthus), 
Larkspurs, some of the Linarias and Linums, 
Malope grandiflora and vars , Phacelia cam- 
panularia, Poppies in var., Sphenogyne, Stocks, 
Sweet Sultan, Yiscaria, and Whitlavia. There 
are many more, but the above can be relied on 
to make a bright and enduring display. Any 
catalogue will give the respective heights and 
colours if you aro at all doubtful of the 
same, and a knowledge of both is imperative, 
if planting is to bo satisfactorily carried out.] 

Treatment of herbaceous border.— I should 
be much obliged if you will tell me the beat way to manure 
a herbaceous border? It is full of the ordinary hardy 

f >lant9, Liliums, and bulbs of all sorts. The soil is a good 
oam with a clay subsoil. I have a pile of farmyard manure 
which I intended to have put on the ground in the 
autumn, but have been told that it would be better to use 
sulphate of potash in October, and put the manure on in 
February. If you advise this, will you kindly tell me how 
much potash per square yard I ought to put on, and also 
if the manure I now have will be quite satisfactory for 
putting on to the ground in February ? Will not a great 
deal of the strength be washed out of it by the winter 
rains ?—F. B. 

[Given a soil of the character named, which 
should be conducive ulike to a good and en¬ 
during display, and to the longevity of the 
plants, nothing could be better than a good 
autumn mulching of the farmyard manure, if 
time can be spared previously to make any 
alterations to the border that may be deemed 
advisable in the way of different colour arrange¬ 
ments, curtailing some clumps, strengthening 
others, and the like. If any portions of the 
border are to be spring planted, they should 
be broken up deeply at the same time. Ease 
any parts of the border that are set down 
tightly a little with the fork, break the manure 
up carefully, so that it does not go on in lumps, 
and mulch, say, about 1^ inches thick. The 
argument in favour of autumn mulching is very 
strong, especially on rather light soils, and if the 
rainfall from January onwards prove consider¬ 
ably below the average. You seem to be 
favoured in the matter of natural soil, and 
hardy flowers once established should thrive 
successfully for several seasons, except in those 
cases where annual division and replanting are 
advisable] 

Gentiana acaulis.— I remember once 
discussing with my friend, the late Mr. H. 
Selfe Leonard, the difficulties I experienced in 
successful lv blooming—not growing—Gentiana 
acaulis. He assured me that the failure w r as 
caused by neither soil nor climate, but that I 
had got a bad and non-blooming form of the 
plant. He urged me to burn my stock and 
start again witli new. In part I followed his 
advice, but I did not destroy all the old stock. 
Anyway, the result was the same—capital 


growth, but little or no blossom, and that in 
many positions and in divers composts. This 
happened in Bromsgrove, so when I came here 
I had my Bromsgrove plants lifted and re¬ 
planted here in entirely now environments. 
The result is again failure. To show that I 
took pains, I will mention that I removed the 
old garden soil to a depth of ‘A feet, and 
replaced it with a compost of maiden loam, old 
mortar, sand, and a very little peat. I aho 
ensured perfect drainage, and tried two aspects 
—south-east and west. Does your readers 
experience confirm Mr. Leonard's opinion 1 ’ 
If it does I will try once more with a new- 
stock.— Herbert Miij.tngton. 

Moss growing on tennis court.— I thould te 
glad to know what will kill Mom, or prevent its Krowm* 
on the tennis court ? The court was only made and sown 
last autumn, and the Moss is appearing in several places. 
—M. F. 

[You may do much temporarily to destroy the 
Moss on your bowling-green by smothering it 
with soot occasionally during the winter, and 
also loosening and removiug it with the aid of 
a large, long-toothed iron rake. Also you can 
assist the Grass to spread more generally by 
giving tho lawn a dressing of Basic-slag at the 
rate of 4 lb. per rod at once to wash in, yet 
it seems evident that the real trouble lies in the 
sourness of the soil beneath, and unless you can 
remedy that it is to be feared you will find the 
Moss a constant trouble. Whilst sourness in 
the soil kills Grass, it is what Mass delights in. 
If you could lift all the turf and put it aside, 
then would throw out at one end of a strip, 
say JO feet wide, 9 inches of the soil, w-ould put 
into the bottom of the trench 4 inches thickness 
of chalk, or old mortar-rubble, putting the top 
9 inches of soil from the next trench of 2 feet 
wide on to that, serving that one the same, and 
so on over the whole area, you might make your 
soil as sw’eet as well could be in perpetuity. 
Failing that plan there is the other one of open 
ing drains 12 inches wide at intervals of 12 feet 
apart, making them 20 inches deep, and filling 
those to a depth of 10 inches with coarse chalk 
or rubble, filling up and ramming the top soil 
hard before returfing. Both of these would be 
costly and troublesome expedients, and would 
perhaps make the lawn difficult for play for a 
season. Failing the adoption of either of these, 
try the soot and slag dressings as the best 
applications you can make under the circum¬ 
stances.] 

Linarias for poor soil.— L. dalmaticn, 
pallida, and repens (Snowflake) are veiy 
useful “ poor border” plants. L. dalmaticaisa 
good companion to Sisyrinchium striatum, and 
the two dwarfer forms may be utilised for 
various purposes. I have clothed bare spaces 
under Lebanon Cedars and evergreen Oaks 
with them, and they make a change from 

f lants commonly used for tho purpose, such as 
vy, Periwinkle, and Hypericum. A littlecaio 
is necessary in planting. The ground should 
be rather deeply stirred with the fork, and the 
holes made well soaked with water. I also like 
to dip the roots before planting in a puddle 
prepared with rather stiff soil. 

Lathyrus latifolius albus.— I h*ve 
two very handsome clumps of this—the result 
of seed sown five years ago. This is a fine 
perennial, and of the easiest culture. Tbo 
plant will thrive in almost any position, and 
although not particular as to soil, it delights 
in that of a good and lasting character. My 
plants are now immense bushes, measuring 
some (i feet to 8 feet through, and their height 
cannot be less than feet. There must be 
many hundreds of spikes of bloom of varying 
degrees of development, and each day a gather 
ing is made of the blossoms, and there appears 
to ne no end to them, as each morning finds a 
fresh supply available. The plants never look 
better than when rambling over a trellis or 
summer-house, and even growing up the side 
of a hedge. Seed sowm now and the result¬ 
ing seedlings grown on W’ith care, should be 
planted out early in the succeeding summer, 
or in sheltered positions in the early spriDg. 
If kept in a cold-frame during the winter, 
splendid plants should be developed by the 
planting time. There is a very handsome 
form of this being distributed under the 
name of L. latifolius grandiflorus albus. The 
rose-coloured kind is less refined in appearance 
yet there ismtten to admire in it when tho 
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POLYANTHUSES AND PRIMROSES. 
Scarcely have the last blossoms of the Snow¬ 
drops faded ere we are face to face with 
Primroses. An old ditty I call to mind says, 

'* April lirin^s the Primrose sweet, 

Scattering blossoms at our feet,” 

bat in many of the sheltered spots in our 
hedgerows, and corners of the meadow, and 
amid the undergrowth of the woodland, we 
make their acquaintance weeks before. After 

„ 11 ~ __:_j: _i_ _ ■ 


little interest is taken in a flower that is so 
valuable in spring time. Who can answer ? Is 
it because they have been superseded by Dutch 
bulbs, which are cheai>er now than then ? How 
many gardens that before June are to all intents 
and purposes bare might bo made all the 
brighter oy using Primroses and Polyanthuses '.' 
As edging plants, for bank sides, at the foot of 
hedgerows, in the rock garden, and for beds 
and borders, too, we might well consider them. 
The Primroses we gather in the meadows, 


all, for a spring display, what can rival these | though called common, are capable of improve- 


Polyanthuses and Primroses in the wild ganlen. From n photograph sent by F. II. Lloyd, 

Stowe Hill, Lichfield. 

sweet pale blossoms ? The Marsh Marigolds, ment, and I have been struck with this fact this 
it is true, add a bolder dash of colour to the land- last spring by plants that have been divided 
scape, but they are brief in their stay, as they each season in my own garden—there is a 
are gorgeous, and lack fragrance. One knows 
the attraction of Primroses under the shadow 
of some leafy glade, and the illustration before 
us is a good example of what they, in con¬ 
junction with Polyanthuses, can do in this 
direction. They are none the less beautiful in 
the garden in spring. An old friend of mine 


marked difference in the size of the blossoms. 
More beautiful still are the flowers of the 
hybrids, and those who have a stock of plants 
should not fail to divide them when required, 
for if left to themselves too long they deter iorate 
in quality. In the absence of plants, a shilling 

„ . _ invested in a packet of reliable quality seed is 

talks with pardonable pride of the large trusses well spent, and, t hough June is the best time 
of gold-laced Polyanthuses^.*^ used to grqw for sowing, I would not let slip the opportunity 
thirty years ago, and asks " 

digitizeo by 


f9>by getting it in now into a frame.—L kahcrst. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

PROSI*E(TS OF THE SEASON. 

A great change has been wrought in these 
plants during the last week or two. Owing to 
the curious weather of June and early July the 
plants made little heudway, and in some 
instancesthey appeared to be almost stationary. 
Already many plants are full of bud, and the 
lateral growths, which are now developing 
quite freely, promise to build up a nice bush}' 
style of growth. The plants which comprise 
the Mine. Marie Masse family of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are the most 
promising of the whole collection. This 
fine plant has given us several very ex¬ 
cellent sports, and they, together with the 
parent variety, number no less than five 
varieties. The parent plant develops blooms 
of a lilac-mauve colour, and as there is no 
more profuse flowering sort among the early 
kinds it is a plant to be highly valued. The 
sports are as follows : Ralph Curtis, creamy- 
white, suffused salmon in the early season ; 
Crimson Marie Masse, chestnut-bronze, a very 
handsome and effective colour; Rabbie or 
Bobbie Burns, a pleasing shade of cerise ; and 
the latest sport, Horace Martin, a beautiful 
golden yellow, and without doubt the best of 
the yellow sorts among the early-flowering 
kinds. The plants are of the easiest culture, 
and give a phenomenal crop of blossoms. On 
no account should thoy be disbudded. As I 
mentioned before, this set is the most promising 
of the whole collection. Some of the buds are 
already showing colour, and within a fortnight 
there will be a free display. The period 
of flowering of the Mine. Marie Masse 
family of plants begins in August—generally 
about the middle of the month — and 
their blossoming is continued well into 
October, and even into November when 
the weather remains open, or the plants occupy 
a sheltered position. The foregoing belong to 
the Japanese section, and there are many others 
which promise well. Some of the more note¬ 
worthy are : Louis Lemaire, yellow, shaded 
orange; Mrs. R. Mollinson, bronzy-orange ; and 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, white, shaded 
pink—a trio of dwarf plants about 2 feet in 
height, and all members of one family. They 
begin to flower in the early days of August, 
sometimes in July, and continue to bloom until 
October is well advanced. The flowers, too, are 
larger than in most other varieties. Buds are 
fast developing on plants of Mile. Guindudeau, 
rose-pink with silvery reverse, and its sport 
Eva Williams, cerise and flesh-pink tinted 
yellow. The plants are about 2£ feet high and 
are bushy specimens. Mme. Casimir-Perier, 
white, tinted a pleasing shade of pink, and its 
recent sport, Mrs. A. Willis, bright yellow 
shaded and striped red, are two other kinds 
which should give a good account of them¬ 
selves. The plants in this instance are branch¬ 
ing and produce a grand crop of blossom on a 
useful length of footstalk without disbudding. 
There is another sport from tho last-named 
family of plants, but whether this is fixed or 
not cannot be determined until the display 
begins this season. Satisfaction is a com pa- 
tively new white kind, and an English-raised 
seedling. The plant has elegant branching 
growths which are freely studded with buds. 
Another seedling is Ryecroft Beauty producing 
quite freely numerous dainty blossoms of a 
blush-pink colour: habit bushy and sturdy. 

A plant destined to play an important part 
in succeeding seasons is Mrs. W. Sydenham. 
Wo have in this a very valuable kind. Its 
earliness enhances its value, and its colour is 
a deep crimson, the plant being bushy and 
dwarf. E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Lizzie Adcock — 

The popularity which that old Chrysanthemum 
Source d’Or continues to enjoy may be ac¬ 
counted for in its beautiful colour—a golden- 
yellow, or, as it has been described so often, 
an “old gold.” Lizzie Adcock, its sport, 
retains the same habit, with plenty of deep 
green foliage to the rim of the pot; but 
ita colour is a deep yellow^ ana thoaen we have 
many yellows, I venture &F®fklJpN©KS AT 
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decorative sort, those who have it would not 
care to exclude it from their collections. At 
least, that is the opinion I havo formed of it, 
and those who like the old sort cannot fail to 
like Lizzio Adcock.—W. F. D. 

Chrysanthemums—single varie¬ 
ties. —Whether the single Chrysanthemums 
will ever be as popular as the Japanese varie¬ 
ties it is difficult to say. Of one thing I am 
certain, however, and that is, if those who are 
fond of light, dainty blossoms, not over large, 
would try’ a few of these, they would, 1 think, 
want more. The singles are not by any means 
a large class, but amongst them wo havo 
many that are extremely beautiful, and for 
bouquets, etc., are very valuable ; happily, too, 
for the amateur whose greenhouso is none too 
large for him, these single varieties are com¬ 
paratively dwarf, most of them not exceeding 

feet in height.—W. F. 1). 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BROWN ROT OF FRUIT. 

From the Board of Agriculture we havo just 
received a leaflet dealing with the disease of 
Iruit known as brown rot, and as it is interest¬ 
ing to fruit growers we here give it: 

This—Sclerotinia fructigena (Schrbter)—is 
undoubtedly one of the most general, and also 
the most destructive of diseases against which 
the fruit-grower has to contend. It attacks 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, and 
is also not uncommon on various wild fruits 
belonging to the ordor Rosacere, as Bullace, 
Crab, etc. To the ordinary observer this 
disease first attracts attention when it appears 
on the fruit under the form of brownish 
scattered patches on the skin. This is 
followed by tho growth of dull grey tufts 
(the so-called Monilia fungus), which are 
usually’ arranged in irregular concentric 
rings. These grey tufts are composed of 
• lease masses of spores, arranged in long 
branched chains. The fairy-ring arrangement 
of the fungus is most evident on Apples and 
Pears; on Plums, Cherries, and stone fruit 
generally, the grey tufts are irregularly scat¬ 
tered over the surface. Although most obvious 
on the fruit, the fungus usually first attacks 
the leaves, where it forms thin, velvety, olive- 
greon patches. The spores from diseased 
leaves are washed by rain, or carried by insects, 
on to the surface of the young fruit, or not 
infrequently the flowers are also inoculated 
from spor&s derived from young leaves ; and in 
many instances where brown and shrivelled 
blossoms are attributed to the action of a late 
frost, the true cause is in reality due to the 
Monilia fungus. In those instances w’here 
the disease has been allowed to follow its 
course undisturbed for some years, the young 
shoots of the trees are also attacked and 
killed during the first or second year. 
The fungus dovelops rapidly on such dead 
twigs, and furnishes a ready supply of 
spores, which mature during April and May, 
just when the young leaves and blossoms are 
most susceptible and wholesale infection 
results. Fruit attacked by this disease does 
not rot and decay, but becomes dry and 
mummified. Such fruit often remains hanging 
on the tree until the following season. 
Whether it does so or falls to the ground, it is 
practically unchanged until the following 
spring, when its entire surface becomes 
covered with a copious crop of spores, which 
are dispersed by various agencies, and the 
disease repeats itself. It has long been sus¬ 
pected that the Monilia represented but one 
stage in the life-circle of the fungus ; this 
supposition has proved to be correct, the 
second or ascigerous form of fruit having been 
found growing abundantly on old half-buried 
Peaches in several orchards in different parts 
of the United States, where the fungus proves 
quite as destructive as with us. 

Preventive .measures — All dead twigs and 
shrivelled fruit, whether hanging on the tree 
or lying on the ground, should be collected and 
burned during the winter. After the diseased 
fruit and dead branches have been removed, 
the trees and also the ground should be 
thoroughly drenched with a solution of sul¬ 
phate of inn, prepared as follows :—Sulphate 
ol iron, 26 lb. j^ujphuric aoidx 1 pint; water, 
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50 gallons. Pour the sulphuric acid upon the 
sulphate of iron, then add the 50 gallons of 
water by degrees. A barrel is the best vessol 
to use ; a metal vessel must not be used, as it 
would be acted upon by the sulphuric acid. 
Spraying with the above solution should be 
done in January or February, before the leaf- 
buds begin to swell in the least, otherwise the 
foliage and blossom will be destroyed. When 
the leaf-buds are expanding, and at intervals 
as required, the trees should be sprayed with 
quite weak Bordeaux-mixturo. The above 
line of treatment must be followed for at least 
two seasons. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Destroying: woodlice (A\ R. II .We destroy 
them by cutting Potatoes in half, scooping out a little 
from the centre, and l»\ing them down, the cut aide 
under; the peets crawl under the Potato, and may be 
found there in ncores in the morning. Another good plan 
is to wrap a boiled Potato up in dry hay, put it iu a small 
pot, and lay the pot on its side. Thi9 is a favourite haunt 
for them. They can then easily be destroyed by dropping 
them into a pail of boiling water. 

Disease In Geraniums.— Will you kindly tell me 
through your paper the cause of this disease in Geraniums 
enclosed, and how to get rid of it? It is on plants in 
greenhouse, and aleo iu window-boxes.— H\rt Bi t k 

[Your Geraniums arc attacked by one ol the 
shot hole fungi. The leaves are badly attacked, 
and should be picked off and burnt, and the 
others sprayed with “ Bordeaux-mixture.”— 

a. s. s.i 

Apples Injured-—I enclose a few samples of Lane's 
Prim e Aloerl affected by sime sort of blight. 1 should be 
glad if you could tell me the enise and the cure / If you 
cut the fruit you will find it appears as if it w*re frosted. 
I am always waging war against the various blights, and 
find your paper most valuable on many subjects.— 
E. F. Gales. 

[The Apples you sent are apparently attacked 
by a fungus, but it is in such an immature 
state that it is impossible to say what it is, as 
it is only visible (after staining a thin section) 
under a microscope. In its present condition 
there is nothing to bo done. If tho disease 
develops later on, kindly send us another 
specimen.—(J. S. S.] 

Rose leaves Injured —Will you kindly inform me 
in a future issue of Gakdkxi.nu what ih the cause of several 
of my Rose-trees having their leaves affected like those I 
enclose, and what I must do to prevent it?- John Bowl, 

Jl'KR. 


on the state of the blood at the time. There 
is no reason to believe that there is any poison 
injected into the wound by the insect. No one 
has yet been able to discover any poison glands, 
nor to suggest any benefit that would accnte 
to the insect by injecting poison. It is, of 
course, possible, that the mouth parts may 
have become fouled by something on which the 
gnat had previously fed.—G. S. S.] 

Pear-tree damaged.—I should esteem it a favour 
if jon would explain the probable cause of the followiag 
circumstance : About three weeks ago ray gardener noticed 
thxt a young wall-trained Pear-tree, of which I endow 
photographs, had the leaves of the upper branches (abo?e 
the thin line marked on one of the prints) all turned brown 
as if burnt, some partially, some entirely, and one or two 
fruits were withered ? Whatever had taken place had 
occurred between the evening of one day and the mornim’ 
of the next. The wood of the branches, however, it 
green. There is nothing in the wall to account for it It 
is the gable end of a stable, and has no Blove or flreplar? 
behind it. Had it been caused by lightning, one would 
have expected traces of damage to the lower parti as the 
current made its way to the earth. 1 lad it been caused bv 
a bad or poisonous fluid, as the appearance suggests, there 
would have been signs also of the fluid flowing down, 
instead of which the line of apparent scorching is hori¬ 
zontal, more or less.—H. E Fox. 

[The injary to your Pear-tree is certainly 
very strange. It is certain that tho injury 
could uob have been causod by any insect or 
fungus, as it occutrod iu one uight. It seems 
very unlikely that it should have been caused 
by lightning. I presume tho wall does not 
show any signs of having been struck. If it 
did, one would imagine that it would be quite 
possible for it to have scorched t he upper part 
of the tree and not the lower. It seems more 
probable that some caustic fluid had been 
thrown over the tree, pet haps only a small 
quantity, which had only’reached t houpper part. 
But, then, what was the object of one doing 
such a thing? I notice that the base of the 
leaves in most instances is unin jured, this part 
of the leaf being evidently sheltered by the 
leaves above.—G. S. S.] 

Red-spider on Peach-trees —Kindly inform me 
whal has ciuswd a whole Peach-house to bd more or leu 
affected by red-spider? Two trees have died, and the 
whole of the centre of a Noblesse. Tne leav*9 of the latter 
have become yellow and shrivelled, and have fallen off 
before the fruit has con e to perfection. It has borne i 
heavy crop, and is an old tree. What is the remedy mmI 
treatment from the time of blossoming?—A Rkoilas 
St'BSCHIHKR. 


[The leaves of your Rose bush have evidently 
been attacked by the grubs of one of the saw- 
flies. More than one species in jures the leaves 
in this manner, but as tho grubs were not on 
the leaves I cannot say which species has been 
the offender. If none of the grubs are now on 
the bush, they have probably fallen to the 
ground, buried themselves, and become chrysa¬ 
lides. Removing the soil to the depth of about 
3 inches under the bushes would be the best 
thing to do. It should be burnt, buried 
deeply, or thrown where poultry can pick it 
over.—G. S. S.] 

Insect attacking Cape Fig-wort.— Would you 

E lease tell me what this horrible caterpillar or slug is? It 
as attacked and mined this Cape Fig-wort. What can be 
done to destroy it?— L. S. Licab. 

[The insect attacking the Cape Fig-wort is 
the grub of a beetle, probably one of the 
Curculionida* or weevils. Spraying the plants 
with paraffin emulsion or any insecticide of a 
similar nature containing soft-soap would kill 
them. M any might be shaken off the plants 
or picked oft* by hand. The grubs are now 
becoming pupae or chrysalides, in which case 
spraying would not be of any use, but any 
parts of the plants that have been badly 
attacked should be cut ofT and burnt. The 
pupa^ are small brown oval balls about three- 
twentieths of an inch in their longest diameter 
and are attached to the leaves.— G. S. S.] 
Gnats.— Could you inform me as to the gnat I enclose, 
as it is not the common gnat, and in this village three 
persons have been badly stung lately, causing the arm or 
face, or any part, to swell to a great size with evident 
poison to the blood ? A friend of mine was obliged to wear 
a sling, as the poison caused cellulitis. The gnat hums 
loudly, I am told. It seems to have longer legs than the 
common gnat, and is certainly more poisonous.—G. O. 
Ob BORNS. 

[The gnats you sent are of two, if not three, 
different species, belonging to the genus Culex, 
but they were so broken by being knocked 
about in the post that it is impossible to give 
the name of the species. Delicate insects like 
gnats should not be packed loose in a box, as 
thej r are sure to be spoilt in transit. One of 
the specimens is t I Believe, our commonest 
gnat—Culex pipieus. The effect the bite of 


[Are you sure your trees are dead? Red 
spider would denude them of foliage, but 
not actually kill them. Examine the wood 
carefully to ascertain if really dead, and if you 
find such is the case, find out if the border is 
not very dry. Such a visitation of red-spider 
would indicate this is the case. It is one of 
the worst enemies gardeners have to contend 
with, either under glass or in the open, and 
trees should be carefully watched right away 
from the commencement of the growing sea¬ 
son. Under glass, no better preventives can 
be advised than to make sure tho border is 
never on the dry side, to maintain a nice 
growing temperature suitable to the several 
stages of growth, and use the syringe freely. 
Remedial measures from now onwards are to 
ply hose or garden - engine vigorously and 
effectually, thoroughly saturating every por¬ 
tion of the trees, keeping this up until there 
is a marked decrease in the numbers of the 
enemy. Prick the borders over lightly with 
a fork, and give a thorough soaking. As soon 
as the leaves have fallen, cut the trees deir 
of the trellis, and thoroughly clean every’ por¬ 
tion of the house-wood-work, glass, iron¬ 
work, wires, etc., with some good insecticide 
Walls should be whitewashed, and holes 
through which wires may pass cleaned out 
with paraffin. Paint the trees carefully and 
thoroughly with a mixture of the thickness of 
cream, composed of sulphur, a little soft-soap, 
a wineglassful of paraffin, and sufficient 
clay to give the required consistency, and to 
enable the operator to determine where he has 
been. This should give a clean start for 
another year. It only remains to pay atten¬ 
tion to the state of the border, and to watch 
the trees carefully as soon as they break for 
the first appearanco of the enemy.] 


these insects has on any one very much depends I ih a f 9Q.^- x a8 W*r Lli 


Request to readers of “Garden¬ 
ing.” — Readers, both amateur and in the trad <. 
will kindly remember that xre are always ww 
glad to see. interesting Specimens of plants or 
dowers they will kindly send 

n af gQod.a-stut^ai powWt. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 

INDIA-RUBBER PLANT (FICUS 
ELASTICA). 

The India-rubber plant figured to-day is a 
specially line one. It belongs to some worthy 
folk in the village who bought it quite a small 
plant with but a few loaves, and have had it 
and nursed it almost like a pet animal for the 
last twenty-live years. It stands during the 
summer in the street, where, as you see, 1 have 
photographed it, and in the winter in their 
sitting-room. This sitting room not being very 
spacious, they are obliged every year to cut the 
plant freely, and they give the branches to 
their friends and neighbours, who strike these 
cuttings, and have many of them fine India- 
rubber trees from them, though none of them 
can compare with this one. It is kept plenti¬ 
fully supplied with fresh horse manure, and is 
carefully watered twice a day. You will 
wonder at the hairy look of the trunk. It is 
protected by a sort of padding of hay to pre¬ 
serve it from the cats of the neighbourhood, 
who are rather too 
anxious to sharpen 
their claws on tho 
bark. 

Makik EpOENIF. 

Dklamakk. 

Chateau de Lar¬ 
mont, Lormont , 

(i'iramify France. 

MIGNONETTE 
FOR WINTER. 

Some of the most 
sweetly - scented 
plants and shrubs 
have not much to 
recommend them 
beyond their per¬ 
fume Mignonette 
is included amongst 
them, and no gar¬ 
den can utford to be 
without it. In the 
open garden the de- 
Jiciousscent attracts 
anyone when a large 
patch is grown. In 
a cut state, few 
things are more in 
demand, and no¬ 
thing is more highly 
prized when well 
grown in pots for 
embt 1 lishi ng conser¬ 
vatories or rooms. 

Although this is not 
an expensive plant 
and not difficult to 
grow if a little 
attention is given 
to it in tho dull 
days in tho matter 
of watering and 
airing, it is no un¬ 
common thing to 
hear people say they 

cannot grow it in winter. I am convinced that 
the failure is mainly due to one of these causes. 
Market-gardeners grow it successfully, and give 
it cold treatment all through tho autumn and 
winter. I well remember, when in a large 
flower-growing establishment in London many 
years ago, the number of pots sown in autumn 
and standing in pits, where slight heat could 
be given in severe frost. 

In private gardens I am aw r are special pits, 


abundant. I use loam, with a portion of 
mortar-rubbish and charcoul added to keep it 
open and sweet, taking care the soil is made 
firm by ramming before sowing the seed, which 
is done at the end of August and early in Sep¬ 
tember. Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Echlnop&is Eyrlesi.— Can you or any of your 
correspondents give me a little information as to the best 
means of obtaining bloom of Echinopsis Ejiitsi flore-pleno? 
For the first time 1 have this seaeon succeeded in getting 
a bloom on a plant quite 13 years old, and in a cool-house. 
The flower was beautiful, but only lasted in perfection 
twenty-four hours, and 1 failed to notice the delicious per¬ 
fume promised at night. Could the bloom be retained (by 
cutting and placing in water) for a longer period, os with 
other species? As there are other blooms to come, I 
should be grateful for advice?—A. Savdrp.s. 

[Now that your plant of Echinopsis Eyriesi 
has reached a flowering stage it is very 
probable that with the same treatment which 
has proved successful it will continue to bloom 
regularlj 7 every year. The cultural require¬ 
ments of this Echinopsis are a compost of one 
half loam and the other half made up of brick 
rubble and sand, a greenhouse temperature, a 


A fine India-rubber plant. From a photograph sent by Marie Eugenie Delainare, 
Chateau de lormont, Gironde, France. 


position fully exposed to the sun, with a fair 
amount of water during the summer months, 
but very little in the winter. We are afraid 
that you would gain little, if anything, by 
cutting and placing tho flower in water, but 
to retain their blooms as long as possible in a 
fresh condition, the different Cacti are greatly 
benefited by being shaded during the flower¬ 
ing period.] 

Treatment pf Hydrangea.—I have several plants 


etc., cannot be given, but there are few’ who Of Hydrangea which do not flower. The foliage is healthy, 
have fttrlass hnimehnt rmilri fin#1 room for n few They have been ke P t iu cco1 greenhouse during the 

na\ e a glass nou.se but could hnd room tor a tew winteP> and faSrly dry> had a good 9npply of u, amire .water 
pots in a coal house or pit close to tho glass in the spring. Kindly give proper treatment?— M. Pay.nk. 
Every)earl grow a good batch, mine being [The flowering of Hydrangeas depends to a 
placed in a cold-house, from which frost is just great extent upon tho treatment given the 
excluded. It occupies a shelf facing north, previous season, concerning which you say 
close to the glass, where it obtains full light, t nothing. The object is to encourage stout, 
and moves slowly. Great care is given never well ripened growth, to attain which end any 
to water it till the soil is dry. It is tho stop- ' old and exhausted shoots should be cut out, 
ping system that is so injurious to this, and I and the plants assisted by occasional doses of 
do not trust it to young hands. I prefer to liquid-manure during the summer. At the 
sow in the size of pots it is to bloom in, and in same time from the end of .July onwards they 
this way there is no root disturbance. It may 
be grown in any size from 4-inch to 8-inch 
pots. The larger the ] 
needed in the draiuag 
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te lrom 4-inch to S-inch 
ie pot, the more qatq is 
uatffe", Tvbiph shqji id -^>e 


e tullv 

that the wood may be thoroughly ripened. 
The result of this will he firm shoots, ter¬ 
minated h 3 ’ plump huds, which contain the 


future flowers in embryo, their development 
after this being but a question of placing tho 
plants under favourable conditions. From 
this you will see that though manure-water in 
spring is decidedly beneficial if given in mode¬ 
ration, it is certainly of more importance from 
midsummer onwards. The winter treatment 
of your plants, as detailed, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Though now late in the year to have 
much effect, you may place your plants out-of- 
doors where fully exposed to the sun’s rays, 
and assist growth with a little manure-water.] 
Rata and Tulip bulbs.— Happy are 
those who are not troubled with these in their 
gardens. In old gardens it is very difficult to 
catch them, there being so many drains, etc. 
This is my position. Last autumn, just after 
I potted the forcing Tulips, they were placed 
behind a north wall, covered with ashes in 
part, anil not having enough to completely 
cover them I put an old mat over them for tho 
time. To my dismay one morning on looking 
under the mat I found the rats had destroyed 
about 30 of the Hyacinths. I obtained another 
lot from the bulb merchant. These were put 
out of their way ; but in the spring, wishing to 
retard some in bloom, I put them in a cold- 
framo. These wore destroyed in ono night.— 
C. 

Amorphophallus campanulatus. — Three 
years bro I bought an Amorphophallus c&n.panulatus, but 
I cannot get it to flower. It always starts well in the 
spring, is a healthy plant during the summer, and about 
this time goes to rest for six or seven months. I have it 
growing in my stove along with Caladiums. Could you 
give me any information why it cannot be got to flower? 
— J. U. U 

[Very possibly the Amorphophallus is not 
yet sufficiently strong to flower, as the tubers 
need to be from 8 inches to a foot in diameter 
before they will bloom—at least, in tho case of 
those grown in this country—for tubers im¬ 
ported from India will sometimes flower the 
first year when less in size than that given 
above, owing to their having been ripened 
under a tropical sun. In this country this 
Amorphophallus will grow under tho same con¬ 
ditions as Caladiums, hut being a gross feeder 
it needs very different soil. A mixture of two- 
thirds good loam to one-third well-decayed 
manure and a little sand will suit it well. Pot 
room, too, must not be stinted. Directly tho 
leaves show’ signs of going to rest the plants 
should be fully exposed to the sun, such as on 
a shelf in a warm greenhouse or similar 
position. A little w ater must be given at first, 
to be discontinued as soon ns the tubers are 
totally dormant. They must be wintered in a 
structure with a minimum temperature of 
50 degs., and in spring shaken quite clear of 
the old soil and repotted, giving just a little 
water till growth recommences. Then, if tho 
flower is not soon pushed up, you w ill have to 
wait another year before you can expect one. 
All you can do now is to fully expose the plant 
to tho sun, in hopes that the ripening will 
cause the formation of a flower-bud ; if not, 
treat next year as above detailed, when we 
hope success will attend your efforts.] 

The Lemon-scented Verbena.— This 
is an old subject fast disappearing from our 
greenhouses and gardens, a plant, however, 
that should be grown by all who care for 
fragrant foliaged plants. The present is a 
suitable opportunity for striking cuttings of 
half ripened wood in sandy loam. One or two 
plants in a greenhouse are sufficient to “scent” 
it, especially is this apparent after they have 
been syringed. They are useful, too, in 
window-boxes.— Woopbastwick. 

Cinerarias. —These suffer more from 
coddling than is generally supposed, for if 
grown quite cool they are very seldom troubled 
with insect pests of aDy kind, but directly they 
are put into artificially-heated houses they get 
weakly, are covered with green or black-fly, 
and are set down as one of the most trouble¬ 
some of plants for an amateur to grow. I have 
at the present time a quantity of sturdy plants 
growing in the open under the partial shade of 
fruit-trees, where they will stop till frost at 
night compels them to be put into frames, to 
be covered if the frost gets severe with mats or 
litter. I never give artificial heat if I can avoid 
it, as the plants keep so much dwnrfer, and 
look altogether so much better without it, if 
you can only keep them from getting actually 
frozen. The finest specimens 1 ever saw were 
grownjbj ^u amateur w ith only obhi-lramas lo 
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grow them in, yet they surpassed anything I 
ever saw come out of heated glasshouses.— j 

J. G., Gosport. 


TREES AND 8HRUBS. 

THE TREE MALLOW (HIBISCUS 
SYRIACUS). 

Wiiev at their best some of the varieties of 
this Hibiscus are among the finest autumn 
flowering shrubs we possess. There are a great 
many forms in cultivation, some with double 
and others with single blossoms ; but though 
many prefer the double flowers, 1 must confess 
that I like the single ones best, os when a bush 
is thickly studded with them it is lass lumpy 
than when the blossoms are double. The old 
typical Hibiscus syriacus (see illustration), or 
Althiea frutex, as it is also called, with purplish- 
coloured blossoms, is still one of the best, and 
I also admire albus, a white flower with a red 
centre; tot us albus, pure white, without any 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Arauoarla-seed as food.— Reading an article in a 
recent issue of Qardkmno relating to Araucaria induces 
me to address you a question as to the value of its seed. 
1 have two in my grounds about 30years old, one of which 
hears a quantity of seed each year, seemingly with an 
increased quantity each year. I am told the seed is used 
for food. Could you give me any idea of the way it is used 
as an article of food? Your information would be thank¬ 
fully received by an old subscriber—E. ok la P. 

Cutting down Honeysuckle.— I have got an 

Honeysuckle about 8 feet in beight. Can I cut it down to 
within 2 feet of the ground? If allowed to do so, when ? 
When and how can 1 strike cuttings?— Ek^i'irkr. 

[You can certainly cut your Honeysuckle 
down to within 2 feet of the ground, but why? 
it certainly seems a pity after the plant has 
attained that height, for the production of 
flowers will be thereby postponed for a season 
or two. If you decide to cut back the plant to 
that extent, the best time to do this is in the 
month of February, but as you are anxious to 
put in the cuttings, this should be doue about 
October. At that time take off all the shoots 
of medium vigour from the portion of the plant 



are readily obtained. It is a native of Central 
Europe, and has been long known in garden?, 
for it was introduced in 1730. Other members 
of the Broom family now in bloom are: Spar 
ium junceum (the Spanish Broom), whose large 

f olden yellow blossoms are borne throughout 
uly and August; Genista virgata, a luc’e 
shrub from 6 feet to 10 feet high, which is pro¬ 
fusely laden with racemes of yellow flowers; 
Genista a-tnensis, that will reach a height of a 
dozen feet, the long, thong-like shoots being of 
a half pendulous nature, and when laden with 
blossoms it is really charming. To these may 
be added the smaller forms : Genista pilosa, 
G. tinctoria (Dyer’s Greenweed), and G. sagit- 
talis, which is, irrespective of flowers, remaik- 
able for its curiously-winged stems.— X. 

Shrubs for exposed position.—I shall be gM 

if you can give me some adtica iu an early iaaue of jour 
interesting and helprul paper as to which are the mt»t 
suitable evergreens or Bhrubs to stand a strong wind ' 
Opposite the south end of the house, in which is the front 
door, about 10 yards away are a bank and hedge. The 
garden lies at both the east and west sides of the house It 
is situated on high ground, and the prevailing west wind 
sweeps right a-roas from the sea, about IS miles ivrty, 
thus making a tremendous draught bet ween the hedge and 
house. Some rock work has been put up to try and break 
it, and I want to plant some shrubs or trees on the raised 
ground to make the barrier higher, and shall, therefore, 
be most grateful if you will tell me which are the hardi»t 
and moat likely to stand auch a situation ? it is u beav> 
•oil. Y. B. 

[Shrubs that succeed in a bleak spot, ami 
would be, therefore, likely to suit your pur¬ 
pose, are .—Evergreens : Hollies of sorts; 
Pinus montuna (the Mountain Pine of the 
Alps), which is quite a shrub; Herberts lhir- 
wiui, and Berberis stcnophyllo. Deciduous: 
Double-flowered Thorn, really a tree, but 
perhaps not too large for your purpose; 
Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom), Phila- 
delphus coronarius (Mock Orange), double 
flowered Furze, Prunus spinosa (double-flowered 
Sloe), Syinphoricarpus racemosus (Snowbern), 
Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, Viburnum Opuiu- 
(Guelder Ro&e), Berberis aristata, and Lilac? 
in variety.] 

Castanop&ls or Caatanea chryeo 
phylla. —Thi9 golden evergreen Chestnut is 
as yet but little known. It is not found in any 
nurseryman’s list or in any book devoted to 
trees and shrub 9 that I have seen, except io 
one instance, where it is described as a snrub 
of ti feet. In favourable situations it attain? 
tree like dimensions, is tender until it gets well 
established, and wants a sheltered spot. 
Acquired through the kindness of Earl Ducie 
(whose collection of rare trees and shrubs is 
probably one of the finest in the country), and 
planted in the autumn of 1902, it has done 
remarkably well, some of the young growth* 
being over 10 inches in length. So far as their 
shape and colour (on the upper surface) are con 
cernod, the leaves somewhat resemble Quercia 
llox, but the under surface ho 9 a fairly bright 
golden tint, almost like some of the Gymno 
gramma Ferns. I have it planted in a very 
sheltered spot, where the setting sun shines 
directly on it, and when we have a fairly strong 
wind, so that the sun’s rays show up the golden 
shade, the effect is very beautiful.—E. L B. ( 
Claremont , Esher. 


Flowering-shoot of the Tree Uallow (llibi-*r-iis sjriavus). 


colour in the centre; and dclestis, a variety 
with blossoms almost blue, and very little trace 
of the purple hue that is found in the different 
varieties of this Hibiscus. Colours of a decided 
tint such os those above mentioned are certainly 
preferable to the duller and parti-coloured 
varieties, which, during wet weather, bear 
quite a washed-out aspect. 

Hibiscus ayriacus in all its forms succeeds 
better in a rather deep, cool, moist soil than 
under any other conditions, as in dry, gravelly, 
or sandy spots the leaves frequently turn 
yellow, and partially drop before the flowering i 
season comes round. Still, as the flowers are 


so bright and cheerful, a few good soaking-* of 
water when necessary during the summer 
months will be well repaid later on. This 
shrub is, in addition to its other features, 
above the average as a town plant, as may be 
seen by the thriving specimens to be found in 
our London parks. Numerous varieties are, as 
a rule, kept in stock in most of our tree and 
shrub nurseries, while in some of the Con¬ 
tinental ones 
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that you intend to cut away later on, form 
them into cuttings about K inches long, dibble 
into sandy soil in a sheltered border, and cover 
with a handlight. If you have no outside 
border available, dibble firmly into pots of 
sandy soil, and place in an ordinary garden 
frame kept pretty close. At the same time you 
must not expect too great a measure ef 
success, as Honeysuckle cuttings do not strike 
very readily.] 

Cytisus nigricans —Of the later flower 
ing members of the Broom family this is very 
attractive, one of its most desirable qualities 
being the length of time it continues to bloom, 
for the earliest flowers, as a rule, expand in the 
first half of July, and a succession is often kept 
up till the autumn. This Broom, which needs 
to be freely stopped when young in order to 
ensure neat bushy specimens, forms a shrub 
about 4 feet high, whose slender branches are 
clothed with pretty trifoliate leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by erect spikes of clear yellow flowers 
of quite a distinct shade of colour. Seeds are 
freely produced, and from these young plants 


Varieties of Pentstemon barbatua. 

—These are becoming more popular ever}' Year 
and are very charming in a cut state associated 
with Gypsophylla or long sprays of Tamaris 
gallica. Tney mostly come very true from 
seed, but in the last batch of seedlings I have 
what is to me a new departure. The stem* 
are very vigorous, most of them over 4] feet 
high, individual flowers are of a decided pace 
shade, and the lip more pronounced in its 
marking than is the cn«e with the type. 
All the forms are late in flowering this year; 
they appeared to be nipped by the cold sj»ell 
of weather experienced in April.—E. L. B. 


Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees — If V offer each week a copy of the /aM 
edition of the “ English Flower Harden" for tin 
beet photograph of a garden or any of it if content*, 
indoor* or outdoor a, sent to iut in any one utek» 
Second prize , Half a Guinea, 

Prize Winners this week are: 1, JJitf 
L. F. Hay hurst, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, 
for Campanula pyramidalis. 2, Hod. Mrs. 
Hammersley, The Close, Salisbury, for garden 
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FRUIT. 

LICHEN-COVERED FRUIT-TREES. 

On coming to this vicarage I find that all the Apple-treee 
both in garden and orchard are covered with the enclosed 
growths, and are practically unproductive. What would 
you advise? They are mostly old trees. The orchard is 
damp and needs draining, but I find in many neighbouring 
orchards of this part of south east Devon the same growth 
on trees which are not unproductive. The frosts of epring 
may have had something to do with the abeence of fruit. 
Any remedy you could suggest would be much valued.— 
J. M. L. 

[The growths you send us are Lichens 
which, when found upon fruit-trees in quantity, 
furnish unmistakable proof that the site upon 
which the trees are growing stands in need of 
draining, as these Lichens are only able to 
exist when the subsoil is more or less charged 
with stagnant water, which in turn creates a 
damp atmosphere and produces conditions 
congenial to their well-being. These growths 
have a very prejudicial effect on the health of 
the trees if allowed to remain on them year 
after year without measures being taken to 
get rid of them, and in course of time the 
trees assume a stunted appearance, and, 
according to our experience, the fruit pro¬ 
duced is of very inforior quality and small in 
Fize. The first thing to be done under such 
circumstances is to properly drain the orchard, 
running a main drain with an outfall at the 
lowest point, in such a manner that cross 
drains may be laid and connected with it on 
either sido, every 15 feet or 20 feet apart, 
according to the quantity of water found 
present after sinking a few test holos in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the orchard from 2 feet to 3 feet 
deep. If you have a man in your locality (and 
there generally is one in most rural districts) 
conversant with agricultural draining and the 
nature of the soil to be dealt with, you 
cannot do better than place yourself in his 
hands, and let him carry out this important 
matter for you. Drains laid in a haphazard 
manner, or byjinexperienced persons, are worse 
than useless, and far more costly in the end 
than if carried out in a proper manner at the 
outset. The draining we advise you to under¬ 
take this autumn or in early winter, and as 
soon as the land has been rid of its surplus 
moisture you may then turn your attention to 
ridding the stems and main branches of Lichens 
and Moss, for we strongly suspect that this is 
presentalsoon the trees. There is nothing better 
than a piece of old iron hoop for accomplishing 
this with, as the bark then remains uninjured, 
while the work can be done in an expeditious 
and effectual manner. This done, the next 
thing is to spray the smaller branches and their 
extremities with caustic alkali solution, direc¬ 
tions for the making of which are given below. 
This may be applied as soon as made through 
a proper syringing nozzle, connected to a 6 feet 
length of i-inch galvanised tubing. For tall 
trees two or more lengths of tubing may be 
necessary for the tops to be properly reached, 
and the tubes should be connected with a garden 
engine (which will supply the requisite amount 
of forcing power) with a good length of india- 
rubber hose, so that the operator is free to 
manipulate the sprayer as ho pleases. An old 
suit of clothes should be worn by the operator, 
leather gloves on his hands, and to prevent the 
spray falling on his face, keep to the windward 
side of the trees as far as possible. This caustic 
wash is the most effectual one j ou can employ, 
as it not only kills Lichen and Moss, but rids 
the trees of a ho3t of insect foes as well. 
Should you consider this too troublesome, your 
next course is to choose some morning when 
the trees are damp after rain, and well smother 
every branch and twig with freshly slaked lime, 
which, if properly carried out, will have the 
same effect as spraying. The old-fashioned 
plan of whitewashing the stems and main 
branches has much to commend it, bub we 
advise that a small quantity of cow-dung and 
enough soot be added to tone the wash down 
and render it less conspicuous, and this may 
be made use of whether you elect to spray or 
not. 

The caustic alkali solution is made as 
follows : Take 1 lb. each of caustic soda and 
crude potash (pearlash) and place in separate 
vessels (tubs or buckets) and pour on sufficient 
boiling water to dissolve the chemicals. When 
this has been effected, mix ^oth together, and 
then pour in enough Aio? water fca Imftjie 


10 gallons, when it is ready for use, and may 
be applied hob just as it is. Some use but if lb. 
of crude potash and 1 lb. of caustic soda, and 
add 10 ozs. of soft soap, which must be dis¬ 
solved prior to, and mixed with the other in¬ 
gredients after the latter is ready for use. 

The fact of the trees being covered with 
Lichens would not be the cause of their not 
fruiting. This, as you surmise, is most likely 
the result of spring frost, which has rendered 
the majority of orchards up and down the 
couLbry so bare of fruit this season.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pasture with gravel subsoil.—I shall he glad 
to know what is the beet artificial manure for pasture land 
with gravel subsoil ? Rasic-slag does not appear to do 
much good.— Essex Subscriber. 

[It very frequently happens that basic-slag 
docs not answer well, though in low-lying 
pasturo the results of an application are 
generally very satisfactory. Before expending 
much money on slag, it is always well to 
experiment on a small scale. Apparently, you 
think your land needs phosphatic manure. 
You give us no information on which we can 
form any opinion, and you had better try 
superphosphate next season.] 

Pruning orchard trees. My orchard, consisting 
of ao excellent selection of standard Apples. Pears, and 
Plums, requires a lot of wood taken out. Can I do this 
work now, or had I better defer it until the winter ? There 
is no fruit to hinder meat the present time.—It. II. B. 

[If it is a matter of convenience to do so, you 
may thin or prune the trees in your orchard at 
once. It ia getting too late for any material 
new growth to result this year. If done whilst 
the trees are in leaf, it is easy to see just where 
the branches most need thinning. But we would 
advise you to use moderation in pruning now, 
as if done too severely it may result in the 
trees being thrown into strong wood pro¬ 
duction next year, rather than into fruiting. 
Thin to the extent of about one-third only now, 
and do more, if found needful, a year later. 
Cub off every branch close to the main stem, 
and pare off each wound with a sharp knife; 
then touch over with a little painter’s knot¬ 
ting or with Stockholm tar to exclude air and 
fungus, also to render the wounds less visible.] 

Apricots under glass.—I have a Peach-hou«e 
containing two Nectarine-trees and two Peach trees. It 
is also used for Tomatoes in summer, and Geranium cut¬ 
tings in winter. There is room for another tree. Could 
Apricots be grown there, or Greengages? I do not want 
another Peach-tree, and would rather grow some other 
fruit that would not interfere with the present Nectirines 
and Peaehes. I should be glad of the names of any varieties 
suitable, and if I am obliged to put in a Peach, the name 
of a good-flavoured early sort ? I always read your paper 
and take notes, and find it most useful.—E. A. P. 

[Apricots are not usually grown with success 
under conditions such as your house would 
afford ; but Plums are more to be depended 
on. Denniston's Superb Early or Coe’s Golden 
Drop, a late kind, would be likely to suit your 
purpose. Whilst in blcom some care is neces¬ 
sary to ensure suitable atmospheric conditions, 
or they are very prone to disappoint. Plenty 
of ventilation should be allowed, both from the 
roof and sides, and only extreme cold or frost 
kept out. Any attempt to force them with a 
close atmosphere at that critical time may end 
in failure. The advantage of growing Coe’s 
Golden Drop may be found in its hanging late 
on the trees, giving a supply for dessert after 
all other such fruits are over. ] 

Summer pruning of Peach and Apricot- 
trees under glass.—I have some young trees planted 
last November on the back wall of an unheated conserva¬ 
tory facing west and south. They are now full of vigorous 
young growth—some very long shoots and a lot of small 
laterals. What (hould be done with these, and should the 
loDg shoots be stopped ? One of the Apricots has its lead¬ 
ing shoot 8 feet long. Should this be cut back, and how 
much ?— Belle Isle. 

[From the fact of your trees making such 
vigorous shoots one may gather that an excess 
of humus must be present in the border in 
which they are planted, and so long as this 
continues the prospect of a crop we fear is 
somewhat remote. They will need lifting in 
the autumn to subdue this vigorous tendency, 
and if you have made an excessively rich 
border it would be advisable to remove a 
portion of the soil and incorporate ordinary 
garden soil with the remainder. Such vigorous 
shoots are certainly not usual in newly-planted 
trees. The shoots can be reduced to one-third 
their length now, the .laterals thinned out, 
pinching to two leaves, and training in a few 
of those best placed. If you have not done 


so, procure, if possible, some old lime rubble 
and mix with the soil. This is necessary for 
both Peaches and Apricots and, indeed, for all 
stone fruits. If rubble cannot be had, give 
some slaked lime, say a sprinkling \ inch in 
thickness, and point this into the soil with a 
digging fork. Give ample ventilation from 
now onward so as to ripen up the summer 
growths and keep all trained in so that the 
influence of sunshine and air can play on the 
whole surface. If you take up and replant 
your trees you may still further reduce the 
length of the strongest shoots, and in replant¬ 
ing be sure to make the border firm, either by 
treading or with a wooden rammer. Loose 
soil favours grossness and hinders fruit pro¬ 
duction.] 

Strawberries falling.—I thank you for your 
useful reply to my questions ra Gooseberry-trees. I now 
wish to ask you the reason of my small Strawberry-bed 
failing? The plants were the second year runners—that 
is, the young runners were planted lost year in the spring, 
and this year the bed was mulched with manure. The 
plants flowered well, but many of the flowers never 
formed ; some just formed, and numbers were small and 
deformed. Are the runoers of these plants worth taking 
into the oountry and planting in fresh soil ? The new’ 
garden consists of soil to the depth only of about 8 inches, 
and then there is a stratum of what looks like mnrl, but 
nob ao red as 1 have understood marl to be. lam told that 
the vegetables will be burnt at the roots. Can this be 
true ? The garden w as a field six mouths ago.— M. Lewis. 

[Did you examine your Strawberries care¬ 
fully to see if the failure was due to the spell 
of frost ? This was the case in many places. 
We have seldom known such a disastrous time. 
Not only was the expanded bloom blackened, 
but buds no larger than Peas were frozen 
through, except where protected by foliage. 
If your plants are healthy the above was prob¬ 
ably the cause of the failure of the crop ; if, on 
the other hand, plants are drooping, have a 
sickly appearance, and here and there quite 
collapse, they may be suffering from an attack 
of the larva? of Otiorrhynchus sulcatus (the 
black Vine weevil). If you find any trace of 
this, by all means make a fresh start with a 
different stock in your new garden. If, how¬ 
ever, your plants are healthy, you can take 
your own runners, layer in pots, if the carriage 
of same is not a serious matter, or peg the 
layers on pieces of turf, say, 3 inches square 
and 1 inch in thickness, keeping the same 
moist. We should have mentioned above that 
if the insect named is in evidence all tender 
parts of the roots will be found eaten. The 
account of soil or subsoil in your new garden 
is somewhat disheartening, but it may not bo 
so black as it is painted. If marl or anything 
approaching this you will find it pulverise 
readily after exposure to sun, wind, and frost. 
The ground should be bastard trenched early 
in autumn and left in the rough, broken down 
as soon as dry in early spring, and have a 
liberal dose of thoroughly decomposed manure 
deeply dug in. If, however, there is a hard 
pan beneath the workable soil it should be 
broken up deeply with a pick, but not brought 
to the surface, and a good thick layer of 
manure placed over it as the work of digging 
or trenching progresses. ] 

Hardy fruit-trees.—1 fear many owners 
of gardens who have any quantity of fruit- 
trees will, in looking at them now, think that 
the term “hardy fruit” is a misnomer, for no 
matter in what part of the country you happen 
to be, the trees are as nearly as possible quite 
destitute of fruit. I live on the south coast, 
that we generally consider to be favoured as 
regards frost, but this year the frosts of the 
third week in April completely destroyed Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, and wall fruits, and reduced 
the bush fruit to a miserable remnant hardly 
worth the picking. Those who grow fruit for 
profit will nave a blank 3 ear, ana 1 have heard 
many say that they shall waste no further 
trouble or expense in labour and other things 
on a venture that returns so little. This 
course will not improve matters, and I would 
advise all who are in any doubt on the subject 
to make an extra effort to give their trees and 
bushes extra good culture and attention, so 
that if we get a favourable spring next year 
there may be a record crop. In the first place, 
the trees, having no crop of fruit to swell off, 
will naturally mako more wood growth than if 
they were loaded with fruit, consequently more 
attention will be needed ty> get the surplus 
energy directed to the formation of flower-buds 
to produce next year’s crop, and tjbe work of 
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pinching tho shoots to form fruiting spurs, or 
shortening to a few leaves, as tho variety may 
require, should be taken in hand at once, as a 
mass of useless lateral growths if left to them¬ 
selves will nob turn the fruitless trees of this 
year to fruitful ones next.—J ames Groom, 
(Josport. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The bulbs are coming in, 
and Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, and early - 
flowering Narcissi are being pottod and 
boxed. When required for cutting only, 
boxes are more economical in space than pots. 
In growing the doublo Narcissi for the con¬ 
servatory, the bulbs are often planted thickly 
in K-inch pots for grouping when in flower, 
whilst for cutting they do as well in boxes. 
We get boxes from the fishmonger's for about 
ninepence i>er dozen. They are about 15 inches 
long, 8 inches wide, and 5 inches deep, and hist 
one season well, and, if taken care of, will last 
two seasons. All the cut-flower bulbs may bo 
grown in such boxos. Tulips will do very well 
in the shallow boxes commonly used for prick¬ 
ing off Ferns and other young stuff. They are 
usually about 15 inches long, 9 inches wide, 
and 2 inches dee}). The oarly flowering Tulips 
should be boxed early, covered with litter 
whilst they are rnakiug roots, and when thor¬ 
oughly rooted and established they are ready 
for forcing. They will come on under the 
stage in a moderately warm house. The sub¬ 
dued light draws up the stem, and the long 
stem adds to the value of the flowers. 
Cineraria stellata is valuable for the con¬ 
servatory, and there is considerable variety of 
colour now. The early plants should now be 
in 5-inch pots, and will soon be ready for a 
shift into 7-inch pots, in which they will flower, 
us if more support is wanted, as it probably 
will be, as they are strong-rooting plants, 
liquid-manure can be given freely. Tho days 
are now visibly shortening, and to meet the 
decreasing light the climbers under the roof 
should be thinned, leaving those, of course, 
which are flowering freely. Two of the most 
useful climbers for a cool conservatory are the 
white and red Lapagerias. Planted out in a 
well-drained bed of peat and loam at the cool 
end of the house, they will in time become 
especially useful features. Like many other 
good things, the progress is slow at first, and 
they will not bear neglect, especially in the 
matter of watering or syringing. Do not for¬ 
get to sow a few pots of Mignonette. It may 
either be sown iu small pots and shifted on, or 
in larger pots and thinned out. Soil must be 
good and made firm. 

StOV0.—The nights are now getting cold, 
and a little fire will be necessary where Ixoras 
and other warm-house plants are grown. The 
moisture both at the roots and in the atmos¬ 
phere will be regulated by the temperature. 
Gardenias, Fraucisceas, and other plants which 
have been ripening in cool houses may be 
brought back if they are intended to flower 
early. Orchids, as usually grown in mixed 
collections, will now be ripening and resting. 
This they will do in the vinery, where more 
ventilation is given than in the stove. Cypri- 
pediums are among the most useful Orchids 
for the amateur to grow, as they are not diffi¬ 
cult to manage and are difficult to kill. The 
chief points to be considered are abundant 
drainage, and whether grown in pots, pans, or 
baskets, use very rough peat and chopped 
Sphagnum, mixed with bits of charcoal. Less 
shade will be required now. 

Repotting Azaleas and Camellias. 
—Most of the Azaleas and Camellias grown in 
this country now come from Belgium, usually 
in September or very early in October, and, of 
course, they come out of poti with large balls, 
as lifted from the growing beds. For the 
most part, these balls, especially in the case 
of Azaleas, have to be reduced considerably 
before they cau be got into the pots which are 
suitable for the market trade, and many of 
these plants find their way into the market, 
and not a few into the country towns and 
villages, where they die from want of the 
necessary attention. There are two seasons 
when these plants may be repotted. If grown 
into specimen size at home they are usually 
repotted in thjf"spring, when JtJujy begin to 
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make growth ; but these Belgian plants aro 
always lifted and potted up in the autumn, and 
they do not resent reduction of roots if done 
in a careful and moderate way. The best 
fibrous peat must be freely mixed with clean 
silver-sand and firmly rammed in. The drain¬ 
age must be free, and the collar of the plant 
must not be buried, as this means death to a 
hard-wooded plant. After potting at this 
season stand the plants in a cold-pit very freely 
ventilated, using the syringe evory fine day 
early in the afternoon, so that the foliage may 
get dry before night. The roots must be kept 
moist, but not constantly saturated. 

Melons in frames.— This has not been a 
good season for Melons in frames, being so cold 
and sunless. It may be necessary to renew the 
warmth in the bed to add linings of warm 
manure either along the front or back, or both 
if the crop is in a backward stato. Canker 
may give trouble if the watering has been done 
iu a careless manner. The main stem of the 
plants should be kept in a perfectly dry con¬ 
dition, which moans that no water should be 
poured there. Neither is it necessary, as the 
best feeding roots are now near tho outside of 
the bed. If canker appears, place a slate 
under the cankered spot, and surround it with 
newly slaked lime, replacing the lime when it 
gets damp. Ventilate freely, opening the 
lights a little early in the morning. Close 
early in the afternoon, and apply warm cover¬ 
ings to the frame at night. Late Melons 
should now be planted in a heated house. 

Early vinery.— Any Grapes hanging in 
the early house should now be cut and bottled, 
and if the wood is not properly ripened (and 
this is a bad ripening season even for fruits 
under glass) a little warmth in the pipes for 
two or three weeks will help them. But, as a 
rule, the early Vines, especially those which 
have been previously forced, will be ripe 
enough for free exposure now, and this 
exposure, if the lights can be taken off, will 
help the roots as well as the branches. 

Window gardening. — For the most 
part we are depending upon fine-foliaged 
plants in the rooms now, but a very pretty 
stand can be filled with Gloxinias and Strepto- 
carpuses, mixed with a few small Maiden-hair 
or other Ferns. Small plants of Grevillea 
robustaand Cyperus alternifolius are useful for 
this work, and are easily raised from seed. 
The pretty little Madeira Grass (Isolepis 
gracilis) is also useful, and the Club Mosses, 
which do well under similar conditions. Cam¬ 
panulas in several forms are useful in rooms 

)W. 

Outdoor garden.— Fetch up arrears of 
propagation of all kinds of plants, both tender 
and hardy. Among the latter all kinds of 
evergreen shrubs will root now or during the 
next two months, the choice things in a shaded 
frame, and common things in a shady border 
on the north side of a wall or fence. In the 
shady border Roses will strike if the cuttings 
are well selected of rather firm wood about 
8 inches or 9 inches long, and planted firmly in 
rows, only about two eyes being left above 
ground. A little half - decayed leaf - mould 
scattered between the rows will hasten the 
formation of roots. Among tender plants 
cuttings of Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Ageratums, 
Verbenas, Alternantheras, and Coleuses must 
be rooted under glass, but Geraniums do best 
outside in the sunshine. Sandy loam with a 
little leaf-mould forms the best rooting and 
wintering medium for all bedding plants. 
There is still a large demand for tender plants, 
especially Scarlet Geraniums, though in many 
gardens hardy plants have taken the place of the 
tender things without any loss of effectiveness, 
and where flowers for cutting are in demand, 
hardy plants are an absolute necessity. Some 
of the most beautiful things for cutting now 
are the Montbretias ; they are light and elegant. 
Some of the Ornamental Grasses, too, are 
charming. 

Fruit garden.— Thin the young canes of 
Raspberries, leaving only enough of the 
strongest for next year’s fruiting, with a few at 
the outside of the stools for making new 
plantations if required. In some gardens 
Raspberries are left too long on the same 
land, and the fruits in consequence are small 
and suffer more from drought in dry seasons, 


and it is not wise to take young cymes from 
exhausted plantations to make new beds, as 
they are longer coming into bearing. In the 
majority of soils from seven to ten years is 
long enough for Raspberries to remain on the 
same land, even where the soil is deep and well 
manured. Autumn-bearing Raspberries should 
be supported to keep the fruit off the ground. 
We find these very useful to go with the late 
Red Currants. The latter, of course, had 
now better be covered with nets or mats. 
They will keep a long time on north walls 
covered with hexagon netting. Vines in pots 
for next year’s fruiting should be stopped when 
5 feet long, or if very strong they may grow a 
little longer. This will plump up the back 
buds. Laterals also should be removed. They 
will not make much more growth now. They 
must be trained near the glass and freely ven¬ 
tilated now. Give liquid manure to alpine 
Strawberries. Train in shoots of young wall- 
trees. 

Vegetable garden. —All Potatoes should 
be lifted as soon as ripe, the tubers for 
planting being selected from the most prolific 
roots as the Potatoes are lifted. This can be 
oasily done. Every Potato grower knows that 
some plants produce more and better Potatoes 
than others, and it is from the prolific roots 
that the sets should be taken (selected). There 
is a good deal of value in selection, whether it 
be Peas, Potatoes, or any other plant. Pota¬ 
toes keep best in pits or clamps covered with 
straw and earth, and the clamps should not be 
large. A narrow ridge, if there are many 
Potatoes, gives one the best idea of storing 
Potatoes for eating. Sets for planting arebe^t 
laid thinly in some frost - proof building. 
Tomatoes outside must be a poor crop this 
season, though they are setting freely. We 
havo several thousand planted. It was late 
before they could be planted as the weather in 
June was so cold. Everything depends upon 
the weather, but the crop cannot be heavy, as 
only throe trusses will be taken from the plants 
out in the open. On warm walls a little more 
will be done. The value of a loose surface is 
great. Every time one goes through the soil 
the plants seem to gain a step in advance 

E. Hobday. 


THR COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

A h'juhI Jjth.- -Sowed several kinds of Cauli¬ 
flowers, both early and late, on south border. 
These will be wintered in several ways ; some 
in frames, others pricked out at foot of south 
wall, sheltered in severe weather by branches 
or dry Bracken. Sowed Machet Mignonette 
in small pots for shifting on when ready. 
Shifting on young Ferns and Aralias. Nailing 
iu young shoots of wall trees. 

August J5th. — The hoe is used freely among 
the weeds everywhere. We are usiDg Tobacco- 
powder for black-fly on Chrysanthemums in an 
anticipatory spirit. Dwarf Briers and Manettis 
are working freely now ; dwarfs are, of course, 
worked quite close to the ground, a little soil 
being removed to get at the moist bark. What 
a lot of blooms for cutting is being obtained 
from seedling Carnations; a few of the best 
will lie layered for further trial. 

August 'Otli .—Early Potatoes are being 
lifted ; sets of suitable size are selected from 
tho most prolific roots. I am still satisfied 
with Duke of York as an early. It seems very 
handsome tubers have been seen this season at 
local shows. Sowed more Spinach and Lettuces 
Full grown plants of both Lettuces and Endives 
are tied up to blanch in succession. A little 
earth is drawn up round Leeks with the hoe. 
Irish Peach is a good early Apple. 

A ugust 27th .—Planted a lot of double Nar¬ 
cissi ’ iu beds and borders to grow for cut 
blooms. Boxes have also been filled with 
these and early 1 single kinds for cutting under 
glass. Moved a lot of Parsley roots carefully, 
and planted on a sheltered border, where they 
can u6 covered with a frame. Somo of the 
oldest leaves were cut off to encourage a new 

f rowth to 9 tart away. We are still sowing 
rench Breakfast Radishes once a fortnight in 
good soil. 

Augu t J5'^?j--^CttttiDg8 are still beiog taken 
■ of bedding ■plants.We aro using shallow 
l bqxis“to save labour and bpace, and they strike 
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very well in boxes if not crowded, can be 
wintered on shelves near the glass, and be 
potted off after Christmas when the days are 
lengthening, and we can give them a little 
warmth. Rearranged conservatory. Thinned 
climbers a little. A few specimen pots of red 
and white Lilium lancifolium give tone to the 
house. 

Auyutl 29fk .—Planted out more Walcheren 
Cauliflowers to come in in the autumn. Sowed 
Ailsa Craig and Giant Rocca Onions. Gave 
Figs on walls a soaking of liquid-manure. 
Young wood has been tied in to expose the 
swelling fruits. Planted out more Melons in 
a small house ; these can be kept warm when 
required. Layering of Carnations is now 
going on. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener's plants (G. H. G.J.— 
Strictly speaking, you may not remove the 
plants because you have set them in your 
employer’s land, and as some of them have 
been transplanted some years it seems idle to 
raise the question now, when you can scarcely 

S rove how they came into your possession. 

ub as your mistress has given you permission 
(vou say) so to do, you may, of course, remove 
them, and you need not pay anything for the 
accommodation she has given to these plants. 
On the termination of your notice, you must 
quit the house found you, or you may be sum¬ 
marily evicted. If, in the meantime, you 
cannot take such a house as you would desire, 
you must take such as you can get until you 
can find one more suitable.—K. C. T. 

A boundary fence question,— My house and 
garden are surrounded by my glebe land, and I lei Ihe 
glebe farm to a farmer. A few days ago his cattle broke 
through the fence and entered my garden and did some 
damage. He has called upon me to repair the fence, as, 
until I do this, he is afraid to turn the cattle into the 
glebe. I think that be ought to repair the fence, as his 
cattle have broken it down, but I am not claiming for the 
damage dohe to the garden. There are some Yew-trees 
in my garden. If I decline to make the fence good, and 
his cattle enter and are poisoned, shall I be liable in 
damages to him ?—W. J. W. 

[You do not say whether this fence was let 
with the glebe or not—if it was, your tenant 
must repair it himself. If it was not so let to 
him, but was in your own hands and ordinarily 
repairable by you, you, and you alone, are 
liable to repair it. If you neglect to repair, 
and through such neglect your tenant’s cattle 
are poisoned by the Yew bushes, you will be 
liable bo him in damages. If you write us 
again, please write on one side of the paper 
only.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Budgerigars as aviary birds (F. L.). 
—These are very interesting birds for the 
aviary, being beautiful in plumage, quite 
hardy, and breeding freely in confinement. 
They are natives of South Australia, and are 
known also as Grass Parrakeets; are quite 
small, the body not being much larger than 
that of the canary, although the long tail and 
short legs give them quite a different appear¬ 
ance. The plumage is bright green, the back 
and winge being marked with dark, undulating 
lines ; the forepart of the head is light yellow ; 
the bare skin about the nostrils is sky-blue in 
the cock and cream colour in the hen. These 
birds usually begin breeding in August, after 
the moulting season, and will rear several 
broods before winter sets in. The eggs vary in 
number up to eight or nine, and are hatched 
in about sixteen days, but in succession, as the 
hen sits from the time of laying the first egg. 
The ordinary diet of these birds is Canary-seed 
and Millet, Oats and soaked bread being added 
when there are young ones to be reared. They 
do remarkably well in an outdoor aviary, and 
will also breed in a large cage in the house. 
They agree well with canaries and other small 
birds. They require no building materials, 
but will readily take to a Cocoanut husk in 
which to lay and rear their young, if provided 
for them, being suspended or placed in a snug 
corner, with the aperture at one end turned 
towards the light.—S. S. G. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.—Th< 


mittee meeting of this soci^tyVaa 1 

^gitizec I: VjO 


ithly com 
held at tJ^E 


Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, August 10th. Mr. Thomas 
Winter presided. Seven new members were 
elected, and one other nominated. Four mem¬ 
bers are receiving sick pay, and eight are on 
the Benevolent Fund at the present time. 
Three other members have been relieved from 
this fund this year. 


OORRE3PONDENOE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garden in a free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom, 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences betioeen varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clover on tennis lawn (5. H. A.).— The profusion 
of Clover, chiefly Trifolium procumbens, with which your 
tennis lawn is affected is very general in lawns and pas¬ 
tures everywhere, and is a product of the abundant rains 
we have had. Whilst thus plentiful under moisture, it 
greatly disappears when the summer is hot and dry, the 
Grass then, because deeper rooted, making most growth. 
It is a trouble, if it be such, that must be endured in damp 
seasons. The Clover trouble was very apparent last year 
also. 

Worms In lawn (Sandhntton).— Lime-water is as 
good a remedy as any. l’our 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. of 
unslaked lime, or, if'more is wanted, use the same propor¬ 
tions. Stir this well up and let the liquid stand for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid through 
a rosed watering-pot during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on which the 
ground has been well moistened. This will bring the 
worms to the surface, when they may be swept up and 
cleared away. 

Culture of Coleus (C.).—These are very easily 
grown, the main points being plenty of heataud moisture, 
with shade from very hot sun, especially while young. 
They are not subject to any insect pests if well grown. 
The best soil is about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little fibrous peat and plenty of coarse sand ; pot 
firmly. They seem to need rather more pot-room than 
most plants, but it would be much better and safer to 
shift them two or three times, say, from 3-inch to 5-inch 
and from 5-inch to 7-inch or S-inch pots, than to give a 
very large shift at once. 

Strong-growing shoots on Roses (F. L. 4.). 
—We are often asked what should be done with the strong- 
growing, soft-looking shoots that usually assert them¬ 
selves at this time of year both on bushes as well as 
standards. Many of these that are now quite sappy and 
will easily bend cannot ripen sufficiently bv the autumn 
to be of use another year. We, therefore, just pinch out 
their poiuts, and in October cut them hard back to the 
base, leaving, perhaps, just one eye. Eventually a good 
useful growth will appear from this point, and it will be 
all the better for this cutting back of the soft growths 
alluded to. 

Keeping Cannas (fl. F. 31.).— After the Gannas 
have been killed down by the first slight frost cut them 
down to within U inches of the root9and stand them under¬ 
neath the stage of the greenhouse, taking care that too 
much water does not Tall on them when watering the 
plants overhead. Break them up and repot them about 
the end of February or early in March, using light, rich 
soil and standing them in a warm-house, watering care¬ 
fully until they have begun to grow-, when the water 
supply must be gradually increased until you want to 
plant them out again about the end of May. Take care to 
harden them well off before you plant them out. 

Repotting Kalosanthes (Orassula) coccinea 
(E. S. B.).— The best time to repot Craesulas is directly 
the flowering season is over, the old heads of bloom 
being cut off before doing so. A suitable compost for the 
purpose is two-thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, and 
enough silver-sand to be plainly discernible in the mix¬ 
ture. Whether your plant needs a larger pot depends 
altogether upon its condition, for frequently, after flower¬ 
ing so freely as Crassulas do, they become partially 
exhausted, so' that when turned out of their pots and the 
old soil removed, a pot of the same size will be often large 
enough. A personal inspection only can decide this point, 
but, unless very vigorous, a 5-inch pot will be a suitable 
size. 

Weedy lawn ( G.A. H.).— Your best, indeed, only 1 
course to free your lately sown lawn of the coarse weeds, I 
Docks, etc., in it is to have them pulled out. That is, of 
course, a very difficult business, and needs ample time 1 
and labour. Falling the actual pulling up of the roots, 
have every coarse weed cut off an inch below the surface, 
then drop in on to the root lelt in the ground just a little 
paraffin. That should kill the root effectually. When a 
portion of the lawn is thus freed from the weeds, top- 
dress it with fine, clean soil, and sow good lawn Grass 


seed on to 1$, >vell>djiing atfd'/olling ij, ib. That may be 
done up-to-thcyijd of September. <1;- noi done then, 
whilst tht itfe3dft»mayV>e , de8Ktbyfcd os ltd Vised during the 
winter, top-dress with so;l anji spw,fresh seed early in 
April : ;* ; J «; f*s 

Climbing Rc&bb for sa^tiv y/til 1 , (Bclleisle) — 
Of the kinds namrti We*tflmk Noelle Nabonnand would be 
the best of the dark colours, but we do not know whether 
you would care for the violet shading. Its petals are of 
enormous size, the flowers, however, are only semi- 
double. Mons. Desir is a more perfectly-formed Rose. It 
is dark with also a violet shading. We are much pleased 
with a new climber named Francois Crousae. It is a splen¬ 
did bright colour, something like a General JacquemlDOt, 
only the plant is much more vigorous. Of the yellows, 
RCve d’Or is certainly the best. You do not obtain an 
effect until the plant has become well developed, but In 
about the third year it should produce a fine show of 
golden blossom. 

Catting down Aralia (Enquirer').—The best time 
to cut down your Aralia is early in March, before growth 
recommences, as in the course of the spring the stem will 
again start into growth. In cutting down, 0 inches or 
8 inches of the old stem should be left, as, if cut to the 
ground, it would probably die. The top may be struck as 
a cutting, but, at the same time, careful treatment is 
necessary to ensure success. It should have from 1 inches 
to 5 inches of stem, which must be inserted firmly into a 
pot of sandy soil. After this place in a close propagating 
case in a temperature rather warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse, where the cutting will root in a couple of 
months or so. As youog seedling plants can be obtained 
at a very cheap rate, and are altogether more satisfactory 
than cuttings of the old shoots, it is questionable whether 
it is worth the trouble to strike the top of your plant. 

Pansies falling to flower (C. J. L.\— We are not 
in the secrets of the Pansy growers who send to the Bpring 
markets those superb blotched Pansies, such as you pur¬ 
chased by auction sale. But your experience with them 
is that of many others who have obtained and planted 
these Pansies, as you did, under the best possible con¬ 
ditions, yet have failed to obtain from them any later fine 
blooms. No doubt seed of these Pansies is specially 
grown on the Continent, and is sown early in the autumD. 
The seedlings, we have heard, are dibbled out into frames 
in compost composed of one-half good loam, the other 
half well-decayed cow-manure. It is through such means 
stout stems and leaves are produced and exceptionally 
fine flowers. We last year purchased a quantity of ex¬ 
ceptionally fine-flowered plants and sent them into 
Dorsetshire to be grown for beed production under the 
best possible condition?, but they practically failed. Pur¬ 
chase seed of the Giant Trimardeau Pansy, sow now, and 
raise your own plants. 

Caladlum (Oolocasia) esculentum (C. Dur- 
rant\— For adding a sub-tropical effect to the flower 
garden during the summer and early autumn months few 
exotic plants are better adapted than this Caladium. In 
warm, sheltered localities it grows freely, especially when 
the soil is light and sandy and well enriched with rotten 
manure. It is no more difficult to manage than a Canna, 
while its broad foliage is striking, especially ne3r water. 
It is easily increased by dividing the tubers, and it may be 
kept duriDg the winter in aDy shed or cellar from which 
frost is excluded. BeiDg a gross feeder, an abundant 
supply of water is necessary while growing, while, whi n 
the roots are removed indoors during the autumn, they 
can be preserved through the winter in moist sand or 
soil. It is also known as Colocasia antiquorum csculenta, 
and belongs to a family which an acrid principle gener- 
ally pervades. 

Climbers on back wall of vinery (Somerset). 

—Certainly an Allamauda would not do for such a posi 
tion, as it is strictly a stove or hothouse plant, and you 
will find that unless you plant your Vines so that the 
lateral growths are kept open, affording a space between 
each for the light to piss through between them to the 
wall, no flowering plant will succeed. A Mart ohal Xiel or 
Gloire de Dijon Rose may do for a time, and for colour, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg or Crimeon Rambler may do, 
and so also would Lapageria roeea planted in a peaty bed. 
To utilise the back wall, however, for fruit or flower, the 
Vines must be kept more widely asuoder, so that a fair 
amount of light passes through between them. Without 
this, failure is sure to follow. Peaches, Nectarines, or 
Figs could be suggested, provided there is ample light 
allowed. White and coloured Camellias may become 
useful and profitable planted in a mixture of peat and 
loam, but the dense shade of a fully furnished Vine trellis 
would deprive these of the means of wood ripeness, 
though at the same time they enjoy partial shade. Your 
selection of Vines will do admirably for the early division. 
For later use plant Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and tiros 
Colman. Mrs. Pearson and White Tokay are sorts that 
are grown for late whites, but are not so reliable as the 
blacks just named. West’s St. Peter has not been much 
grown of late years. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Privet and Thorne (Thank- 
ful).— Cuttings of the Privet put in In the autumn will 
root freely in sandy soil. Thorns are easily raised from 
seed sown in the spring, and any special varieties can be 
budded or grafted upon one of tne most useful—the 
common Whitethorn. 

Trees for reclaimed bog land (Market Gar 
dener).— Forestry depends much on locality, soil, and 
rainfall. You do not give any clue to yours, so we can 
only give general advice and say plant Spruce, Canadian 
Poplar, and, if not too uncommon a tree for your purpose, 
the Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis). 

Tree of Heaven (Ailantus glandulosa) (Reader).— 
This is a Chinese hardy tree, young plants of which, cut 
down every year, produce a fine effect. It should be kept 
when young to a single stem, clothed with its fine leaves. 
This can be done by cutting down annually, taking care 
to prevent ite breaking into an irregular head. Vigorous 
young plants and suckers in good soil will produce hand 
some arching leaves 5 feet or more long. 

Flowering shrubs (B. H. Taylor).— Six good, 
free-growing, handsome flowering shrubs are Berber is 
Darwini. orange-yellow flowers, borne w May ; Lscalloni* 
macrantha, flowers brijght red, produced throughout the 
summer; D sujx^ &n^lr r, 0 l f"4L(?H4Of < 3 b Al 
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white, tinned on Ithe* fejtffior with* abqjut mid¬ 

summer ; PtfladglOhus grahdiCorus, Srib^fChf best of the 
Mock Orange family, the Jatge wfeitp flpiyei^ areTborne in 
the first half of .July ; Spiran Douglasi, spikes oT rosy-red 
flowers in July aad August*; VRArrBUinplicatum (Japanese 
Snowball-treel/glpbjifar Biases «oPj{Hlte;flower8 in May 
or June. The tvro-first* rfaViedlitfe; e^rgreen, but the 
others are deciduous, flowering evergreens likely to suit 
your purpose being very limited in number. If your soil 
is free from chalk, Rhododendrons would be likely to do 
well, in whioh case you have a much wider choice, as 
half-a-dozen very distinct varieties of Rhododendron 
could be picked out, and the handsome deciduous Azaleas 
will also nourish under similar conditions. 

Raisins Azaleas from seed (Enthusiast).—Vox 
sowing Azalea seeds pans are preferable to pots, and in 
preparing them put a pood layer of broken crocks in the 
bottom, and All to within half an inch of the rim with 
fine sandy peat, pressed firmly and made quite level. 
Water this through a fine rose, and while the surface is 
still wet sprinkle the dust-like seed thinly thereon, and 
cover with a slight sprinkling of very line sandy peat. 
Over this lay a equare of glass, and place in a shaded 
position in the greenhouse. The soil must be kept moist, 
the object of the glass being to prevent too rapid an 
evaporation. As the young plants make their appearance 
the glass must be gradually removed. Then, when the 
plants are half an inch high prick them off an inch apart 
into other pans prepared as for sowing the seed. Roth 
Azalea indica and the hardy kinds may be sown as above 
advised, but after they have become established from 
their first pricking off the hardy sorts will be better in a 
cold frame, while the others must be kept in the green¬ 
house. 

FRUIT. 

Scalding in Grapes (Bcesicax ).—Your Grapes are 
suffering from what is known as scalding, this generally 
occurring when the Grapes are about half grown. Some¬ 
times only a few berries are affected, hut frequently the 
whole side of one bunch is injured. Scalding is caused 
through imperfect ventilation on some bright, sunny 
morning, the atmosphere of the house as well as the 
berries being saturated with moisture. Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria and Lady Downe’s Seedling are the most liable to 
scalding. 

Red-spider on Vines (Mrs. Allison ).—After a bad 
attack of this pest, the house, Including the woodwork, 
glass, brickwork, etc., should be scrubbed with soft-soap 
and paraffin. If the Vine borders are inside, scrape off 
about an inch of the soil and replace with fresh, and dress 
the Vine-rods with some insecticide, paraffin-emulsion, or 
one of the many insecticides composed of paraffin and soft- 
soap, taking care that it is well worked into places that are 
likely to harbour the enemy. Youi Grapes, from the 
specimen sent, are also shanked, showing that the roots 
are in a bad condition. 

Grapes cracking (C. W. S .).—We are quite at a loss 
to account tor the extraordinary appearance of the Grapes 
you send us, and cannot call to mind having seen a similar 
occurrence. You can do nothing this season to remedy 
matters, but next year you should fertilise the bunches 
when in flow’er with pollen from a free-setting variety, and 
avoid cold draughts until the berries are well advauced. 
Rirbarosea, or, to be more correct, Gros Guillaume, for 
that in the correct name, does best in a heated vinery with 
other late v irieties, and want of heat has, no doubt, had 
something to do with the berries cracking in the way 
they have done. We advise you to inarch or graft another 
variety on to the Rarbarossa next year, selecting for scion 
one of the kinds you already have, or another that does 
not require much heat—Gros Maroc, for instance—and 
think you will then surmount your difficulty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Saving Tomato-seed (G ).—Select some of the 
best-formed fruits of medium size, and on the most fruit¬ 
ful plants, mark them, and let them hang on the plants 
until quite ripe. Then gather and place them on a sunny 
shtlf until they become just soft, but do not let them 
stay too long, or the seed will grow in the fruit. Then 
cut them open, scrape out all the seed containing pulp, 
and wash the latter away in a floe hair-sieve undera water- 
tap. When clean lay the seeds out on a paper in a dry, 
warm place, and, when dry, store away until required. 

Insects in a Mushroom-bed (E. F .).-The 
insects are probably woodlice, and may either be trapped 
by placing flower pots containing a slice or two of cooked 
Potato or Carrot, covered with a little dry Moss or hay, 
on the surface of them. Lay the pots on their sides, and 
examine them daily. The insects will also secrete them¬ 
selves between the wall and the bed, when the beds are 
made agAinst a wall, and in this position they can be 
dealt with by pouring boiling water over them. A toad 
or two will be found very useful in a Mushroom-house ; 
but perhaps the best way of keeping down insects is to 
have a thorough clear out once a year at least, and 
thoroughly whitewash and cleanse the place. This should 
be done when the hot summer weather comes in, and 
Mushroom-growing can no longer be carried on indoors 
with profit. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. Kent.— Get Hobday’s “Villa Gardening,” from this 

office, price 6s. 6i., post tree. - C^Durrant. —Are there 

any ducks in the pond? If so, these would cause the 
injury to the leaves. We do not think the flies have 
caused the damage.- W. S. Phillips .—You should sub¬ 

mit the flowers to a specialist. The colour is very good, 

but the centre of the flower is poor.- Grape. —Yes, your 

Grapes are what is known a9 scalded.- Birkdale — You 

cannot expect to grow Carnations in such a soil as that you 
send. If you wish to succeed jou will have to mix 

E lenty of loam and manure with it. The loam must be 
eavy and inclined to clay, and you will have to renew the 
soil frequently, as it is not advisable to grow’ Carnations 

in the same ground two years in succession.- Arthur 

Atkinson .—You can top the Raspberries to any height you 

wish. This will do no harm to the canes.- V.de A .— 

Yes, you can move the Abies when you suggest, but 
you must be careful to stake it so that it does not rock 
about, and also see that the roots are kept moist. A 

mulching as you suggest will be beneficial.- Reader.— 

1, The Alonsoa is only an annual, ^ow the eeed in the 
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open air in the spring ; 2, We have never heard of the 
Cytisus you speak of, but suppose you mean C. race- 
mosus. If so, cut it down so as to make it branch out. 
This would have been better done in the spring, when it 
should have been repotted after having made a start into 

E owth.- Robt. Greening .—Send a specimen to the 

>yal Gardens, Kew. To us it seems a good sample of 

raffia.- Williams —Evidently the cause is the poor, 

light, ashy soil. Try your plants in a stronger soil, and 

we think you will have no cause for complaint.- 

W. R. IF.—Yours is one of the Roses with too many 
petals, hence the buds open badly, and, coupled with the 
bad season we have had, the trouble is intensified. Thin 
out the flowers, and you may yet get some good blooms 

later in the season.- V. de A. —We do not think the 

Evergreen Oak is so liable to suffer from rabbits as many 
other trees, but, seeing it is so little planted, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say with certainty. From Smith and Son, 
Guernsey.—— Napier of Magdala.—We should imagine 
the failure is entirely due to the dry weather w’hich you 
say you had in the early summer. If you had watered 
freely and mulched the Hollyhocks and Roses, such 

failure as you find would not have happened- Market 

Gardener.— Salsafy is sold in bundles, but it is a vege¬ 
table for which there is little demand.- A. Passant — 

Without further particulars it i9 very difficult to advise 
you. You give us no address, and unless you have capital 
and some knowledge of the business, we fear you will find 

market gardening will not pay.- Raspberry .—You 

cannot do better than get Superlative, the best of all, and 
which can be had of any fruit-tree nurseryman. We know 

of no w'ork devoted to Raspberry culture.- Madeline 

Bell— Your Peaches have split stones. See article on 

this trouble in our issue of August 1, p. 276 - G. A. C. P. 

—1, See reply re “ Sweet Peas,” p. 322 ; 2, Yes- 

R. B. Leigh.— See reply to " Sealing Wax,” in our issue 
of August 1, p. 2S3. You ought to get rooted layers and 
plant as early as you can in the autumn, eo that the 
plant s may be established hefore tbe winter. See also note 

in the issue of .\ug. 15, p. 306 - Gardener and Keeper. 

—Kindly send name and address.- Plymouth .—The 

injured fronds prove that the plant has been allowed to 
to get dry at the roots. It evidently wants repotting, the 

soil being seemingly quite exhausted.-Jf. L. C. —You 

can disbud to gain'size, but we prefer the medium-sized 

blooms, as the mass is more effective.- Rcdburn, Holy- 

toood.— Any nurseryman could get you the plant you 
enquire about. The price would depend on the size 

of the plant.- H. M. G.— It would be far better to 

collect all garden refuse, including that you mention, 
into a heap, mixing it with lime, and turning it fre¬ 
quently, so as to incorporate the whole. This, when 
thoroughly decayed, is very suitable for all garden 

crops.- H. G. P.— Yes, your Hollyhocks are infested 

with the Hollyhock disease. Dig them up and burn them, 

and start with a clean stock.- Owen A. Ellis. —A 

malformation, and not at all uncommon in the ca«e of the 
Foxglove. We have had many such specimens this 
season. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

'** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should ahoays accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino 
I llustratbd, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, London , E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. — IF. A. Christie. —Specimen 
quite dried up, owing to its being packed in cotton wool. 

- G. Brown.— An Oncidium, but flower very much 

shrivelled.- Crawford.— Loosestrife (Lysimachia vul¬ 

garis).— Miss Seabronk.— Impossible to say what your 

plant is without seeing a specimen.- An Inquirer.—I, 

Begonia Worthiana, easily increased from cuttings in the 

spring ; 2, Seduru sexangulare.- Robert Hidey.— Lyciura 

europasum.- Phyllis. — Ceanothus azureus. - A. 

Birks.— Looks like a Freesia bulb.- Segno.—A 1, 

Oiearia Haasti; A 2, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.- G. E. E.— 

Your Rose is, we think, Ruga.- Mrs. J. G. Blackburn. 

—Rosa caroliniana.- M. Hansard.— Platyeodon Mariesi. 

- Swift. —Lysimachia vulgaris.- F. C. C., 505.—The 

Throat Wort (Trachelium cceruleum).-Anon.—1, Yellow 

flow'er, Chrysanthemum segetum ; 2, Erigeron speciosus. 

- G. S.— The White Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis alba). 

Abbey.—l t Justicia carnea ; 2, Spirsea ari®folia.- Eliza 

Ellis —1, Campanula urticifolia plena ; 2. Campanula 
pereicifolia flore-pleno ; 3, Godetia Lady Albemarle ; 4, 

Malopc grandiflora alba.- G. D —1, Lantana var.; 2, 

Begonia maculata ; 3, Acalypha musaica ; 4, Begonia var. 

- M. Rigg .—Hypericum Hookerianum syn. II. oblongi- 

folium. _ 

Catalogues received.— Ja«. Veitch and Sonp, Ltd., 

Chelsea — Bulb Catalogue for 1903. -Sutton and Sons, 

Reading.— List of Bulbs. -Cooper, Taber and Co.. 90 and 

92, Southwark-street, S.E.— Wholesale List of Bulbs. - 

W. Bull and Sons, Chelsea.— Bulb Catalogue, etc. - 

Dicksons', 1, Waterloo-place. Edinburgh.— List of Flower 

Roots, etc. -W. Paul and San, Waltham Cross, N.- 

List of Bulbs, etc. 



Half a tea-spoonful Is sufficient to make 

_ a cup of dellolons Cocoa. 

600 New £12 Cycles for Sale, GREAT ] 

£.5 S«. Cash Only. Carriage paid. 

Sent before payment. Free Wheels, 

Plated Rims, Rim Brakes. Tyres: 

Dunlop an.l Clincher principle.— 

Write. FREDERICK GEORGE 
POTTER.Cycle Merchant, Norwich. 



TADOO FIBRE.—Ideal material for growing 

U all plant* to perfection. Clean and wholesome. Cm bs 
mixed with the poorest soil and produces Bplendid result*. 
Sample bag. Is ; bushel. 3s. 6d.; 3 bushel sack. 8s. All car.paid. 
Illustrated Album po st fr ee - JA DOO C OMPAN Y. Eieter. 

“ 'DiTTER OIL.”—“ \our Humber Brand 

AJ ‘ Bitter Oil ’ and your new Plant Cleanser have both been 
thoroughly tried at the East Park, Hull, and I hare pleaeun 
In saying they are most excellent Insecticides " /Letter.) 


ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS!! 

-tJ- —4,000 pairs of new sewn Bluchers; Tery best leather 
Boles; will send one pair, any Bize, post free for 5s. 6d. C»*h 
returned if not approved of.—H. J. GASSOX, Government 
Contractor Rye._ 


H.UNS ! GUNS ! GUNS !-Grand selection of 

V-T modem Breechloaders, Hammer Guns, HammerlessGont, 
Ejector Guns. 12-bore pistol gi ip Breechloaders, from 17s. 64 
Approval. Mention paper for complete Catalogue, post fret- 
James& Reynolds, 48 ,Pevonshire-*t.,Bloomsbury,London 


HARDEN CANES & PEA STICKS very 

V-T cheap.— 4 ft. ong, 2s. 3d.; 5 ft., 4s. 9d.; 6 ft., h. 64; 
7 ft., 7s. per 100. List free. - T. OHAPLIX 4 SONS, 
17. Alhion-street.. T«eed* 

R00 PAIRS of splendid Blue Cloth Trousers, 

dUU as used by the Metropolitan Police; will send one 
pair, post free, 4s. 6d., any Bize. Cash returned if not 
approv er! of. — H. .1, GARSON'. Government Contractor. Rr- 

A PERSON of respectability and energy may 

hear of a high-class Agency without outlay, flood 
remuneration and permanency to suitable man.—GRAHAM, 
154, Leadenhall-street. K.O. 


««HARDENING ” 

U Covers for bind 


BINDING COVERS.- 

Covers for binding each volume of Gardekko 
from VoL I. up to the present time are on sale. Price 1*. 64 
each; post free, la. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers, or from the 
Puhliahintr Office : 17. Fnmivnl-atreol. Holbom. ixmdnn. f. C 


Again, and Again, and Again. 

Again we ask you to drink Vi-Cocoa. 

Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa is neither a medicine 
nor a mere thirst-assuager. It is a food at the 
same time that it is a beverage, and thus 
answers a double purpose in the building up of 
the human constitution. 

You can try it free of expense. Merit alone 
is what is claimed for Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and the Proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names this Journal a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid, 
upon receipt of a post card to the Head Office, 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. ; or you can 
purchase a 6d. packet or 9d. or Is. 6d. tin from 
any grocer or stores. Vi Cocoa is the cheapest 
and best food beverage in the world. 

UNI 


Now Ready. 6th Edition. Cloth. ls.6d. 

HARDY FLOWERS: 

Giving full and comprehensive information 
of their culture and arrangement, with descrip¬ 
tions in alphabetical order of upwards of 
thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
flowers, the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 

Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free, 
Is. 9d., from 
THE PUBLISHER, 

17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
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Charge for Single Insertions. 

Three linee (about twenty words) or lew, in body type, 
2a. 8d.; each additional line of about nine words, 9d. 
DISPLAYED OR WITH BLOCKS. 

10e. per inch, single column. Across two columns, p« 
inch, 22s.; across three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole 
page, £18 ; front page, guaranteed, Is. per line. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements. 

Sinolh / 6 insertions at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 
Column \ 13 or more at 8s. fid. „ „ 

Across f 6 insertions at 20s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

2 Columns \ 13 or more at 18s. fid. „ „ 

Across / 6 insertions at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion 

3 Columns \ 13 or more at 28s. Od. „ „ 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week preceding that of issue, to insure 
insertion. No Advertisement can be “altered or 
“ stopped ” after Friday morning’s post. Estimates by 
return of Post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of tbe am® 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at tbs Offic* 
must accompany their orders by remittance. 

POST OFFICE REGULATIONS.-Letters 
to initials or fictitious names at Provincial Post Opt" 
are not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returns 
Letter Office. 

AU communications relating to advertisements lobe 
a idn*sed!\ko “TM - Publisher." 17, FurnivaUM, 
fLul'Qorp, J^ondofi, JS C., an/f^ot to individuals. 
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FRUIT. 

FIGS ON WALLS. 

I intend devoting a south wall of some length and about 
S feet high to Figs. I have collected the names of some 
kinds said to be hardy out-of-doors—Early Violet, Brown 
Turkey, White Marseilles, Castle Kennedy—but I cannot 
find out their succession in ripening. As Figs follow each 
other in Italy from June to October, it ought to be pos¬ 
sible to arrange for a prolonged season here. I shall be 
obliged if you can give me a list of kinds you can recom¬ 
mend as likely to fruit in the south of Ireland with their 
succession ? How far apart should the trees be set ? Are 
Figs grown on their own roots ? Can I grow them from 
cuttings ? How can I best procure the plants ? What is 
the best time to plant?— A. D. O’Brien. 

[The following nine varieties of Figs should 
succeed well with you on a south wall in the 
south of Ireland—viz. : Early Violet, Castle 
Kennedy, Angelique, White Marseilles, Black 
Bourjasotte, Brunswick, Reculver or Black 
Provence, Brown Turkey, Negro Largo. 
These are arranged as nearly as possible in 
their order of ripening, the season opening 
with Early Violet and Castle Kennedy in July, 
then Angelique and White Marseilles follow, 
which will cover a period of three or four 
weeks, according to the season, or, say, until 
the first ten days in August. Black Bour- 
jasotte and Brunswick will come into use in 
mid-August, if not a little earlier, and Reculver 
will keep you supplied after this until Brown 
Turkey ripens at the end of August or beginning 
of September. This last named variety usually 
lasts a fortnight or three weeks, and then 
Negro Largo—which is not a great bearer out¬ 
doors-will yield a fair crop of splendid fruit to 
complete the season with, which will bring you 
down to the end of September or first week in 
October. This is the most you can expect 
from outdoor Figs in the British Isles, for we 
lack the climate for them to succeed here as 
they do in Italy. 

The distance apart to plant outdoor 
Figs is from 12 feet to 15 feet, excellent 
results being obtained by the adoption of 
the first-named figures if the roots are 
kept restricted. Seeing that your wall is 
but 8 feet high, we strongly recommend you, 
as you wish for as long a succession as it is 
possible to obtain, to plant at 12 feet apart, 
and to strictly confine the roots. To this end 
brick pits, 4 feet by 3 feet and 3 feet deep, 
should be built, and if the bricks are laid in 
cement a 4Vinch wall will suffice. Pave the 
bottom with brick or stone, and cement all 
joints to prevent the roots from escaping, and 
have a small opening at either corner of the 
front wall for water to escape through. In the 
bottom of the pits place, when the cement is 
thoroughly dry, about fi inches of drainage, 
such as broken bricks, with a layer of small 
crocks on top, and cover this with turves, 
Grass side downwards, or a little straw to 
keep the soil from entering or choking the 
drainage. Then fill each pit with a compost, 
consisting of friable turfy loam, chopped not 
too fine, with enough old mortar rubble or 
plaster added to keep the mass open and to 
supply the calcareous matter so beloved of by 
the Fig. With regard to manures, use nothing 
but bone-meal and ^-intSVbones when Jnixing 
the compost), a 2 galloi^me|4^ujb of Suffi¬ 


cing for each pit if the loam is of good quality. 
There would he no objection to the use of 
wood-ashes if you have any in a fresh con¬ 
dition, giving the heap of compost a fair 
sprinkling of these just before turning the 
mass. Consolidate the soil as firmly as pos¬ 
sible by treading it as it is wheeled in, as the 
firmer the soil the shorter jointed and fruitful 
will tho wood be, while a loose condition of 
the compost encourages a rank, sterile growth. 
Should you not care to go to the expense of 
building pits, then each border should be 
enclosed with a mass of brick rubbish 2 feet 
wide, and rammed as firm as it is possible to get 
it, and the base of the border should also be 
treated in like manner for the above stated 
reasons, for it maybe remarked in passing that 
in nine cases out of ten it is nothing but 
neglecting to restrict the root system of Fig- 
trees that is the cause of their making such 
rank growth and bearing so little fruit. Fig- 
trees are not worked or grafted as are many 
other fruits, but are alwaj's on their own roots. 
Propagation is effected either by cuttings or 
the suckers pushed up from the base of the 
trees, but wc prefer cuttings. These should be 
selected from well-ripened pieces of wood in 
the spring and be rooted indoors in bottom- 
heat. Branches, if layered, speedily root, and 
we have occasionally secured fine young trees 
by this method. In your case, unless you 
have the trees to take cuttings from and the 
facilities for rooting them, we would advise 
you to purchase tne required number of 
fan-trained trees from a fruit-tree specialist, as 
this you will find to be far the cheapest pro¬ 
cedure in the long run. As regards planting, 
this may be done either in the autumn or 
spring, preferably the latter in your case, as 
the compost will have settled by that time if 
you take the matter in hand this autumn ; and 
this is what we most certainly advise you to 
do. Should you require further information 
on any particular point, please write us again 
and we shall be glad to help you.] 

GOOSEBERRIES AS CORDONS. 

(Reply to “Gowran.”) 

Y our suggestion as to the saving of space that 
would be effected by growing Gooseberries as 
V-shaped cordons with four stems to each is 
not new. It is already practised in some 
gardens ; but where done not in rows side by 
side, but singly, allowing wide spaces between 
for vegetable crops. Were these V-shaped 
cordons G feet in height, as you suggest, with 
the tops spreading 3 feet apart, the next row 
could not oe well nearer than 8 feet, or other¬ 
wise little light and air would not reach down 
to the lower part of the cordons. But the 
plan is at the best a costly one, not only in 
first fixing the wire trellis on which to train 
the Gooseberries, but in getting four stem 
cordons to start with, and the cost of pruning 
and training needed from year to year. We 
venture to think that by the ordinary bush 
fashion, when planted 6 feet apart each way, 
tho bushes being yearly pruned and thinned 
and given a mulch of long manure laid about 
them to keep tho soil from splashing on the 


fruit, the produce would when fully grown 
far exceed what the best trained cordons 
could produce and at one-half the cost. Gene¬ 
rally we have .found single wire or wood 
trellises to be best for Gooseberries, 4 feet in 
height and 4 feet apart. On those we have 
seen fine crops of fruit, and no doubt they are 
best for the production of the finer-flavoured 
smaller-fruited varieties so excellent for dessert. 
Market growers, as a rule, know their own 
business host, and they regard thebush method 
of growing Gooseberries as by far the most 
profitable. 

PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

(Reply to “ J. A.”) 

Planting fruit-trees on a lawn is hardly likely 
to prove a success. For a lawn the ground 
must not be rich. Fruit-trees want good soil, 
and often top-dressings of manure. If, how¬ 
ever, you plant any, let them bo standards on 
clean, tall stems, such as Worcester Pear- 
main and Mere de Menage Applet, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien and Louise Bonne Pears, Rivers’ 
Early Prolific and Victoria Plums, Bigarreau 
and Morello Cherries, because all these are 
handsome objects in bloom or in fruit. You 
can plant against your warm wall an Apricot 
Shipley and a Brown Turkey Fig ; also a Royal 
George Peach and an Elruge Nectarine. Suc¬ 
cess depends on quality of soil, care in plant¬ 
ing, and in after-treatment. The stand¬ 
ards, when planted, would need to have 
large holes opened for them, and some 
good soil, with a little well-rotted manure 
added, and the turf would have to be kept 
from over the roots for several years. 
Each tree would need the support of a stout 
stake, and the first winter, the planting being 
done in October, the shoots would need to be 
cut back to one-third their length to give the 
trees a good start. The wall trees would also 
need large holes opened, some iresh soil and 
manure, but not much of the latter, added ; 
also to be hard pruned the first winter, to make 
for each tree a good foundation. YY>u could 
also plant, if you had plenty of room, a Walnub 
and a Mulberry. Do not think of getting such 
old large trees as you mention; they would 
probably die, even if obtainable. Go to a 
nursery and pick your trees. Roses three 
years budded or grafted will be best for your 
purpose. Still, go to a nursery and judge for 
yourself, by all means. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 

Under the influence of the heat and moisture 
lately experienced in most parts of the country, 
early layered Strawberries have made good 
progress, and will, in many instances, be ready 
for severance from the parent plants ere these 
lines appear. In some localities layering has, 
doubtless, been somewhat delayed in conse¬ 
quence of the crop ripening so much later than 
usual, and in such cases the young plants will 
not be ready for setting out for somo time yet. 
In any case, whether the young stock is ready 
or not for planting, there should, at any rate, 
bo no delay in preparing the plots of ground for 
Choir roccption. In most gardens tho sites for 
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Strawberries are selected according to the 
varieties grown and the time the fruit is 
required to ripen, and to this end the invariable 
rule is to plant the earliest on warm, sheltered 
borders, the main crop sorts in the open garden, 
and the latest on north borders, or some equi¬ 
valent position, in order to prolong the supply 
as long as possible. The careful cultivator 
arranges all this beforehand, and crops his 
ground accordingly, so that whatever the 
nature of the crop may be in each and in every 
instance, it is out of the way in time for Straw¬ 
berry planting. With the exception of gardens 
of large extent, it is seldom that the various 
plots for Strawberries are prepared far in 
advance of the actual time for planting, for 
close cropping bein^ the rule in most places, 
the ground can be ill afforded to lie idle for 
any length of time. It is usual, therefore, to 
arrange for Strawberries to follow an early 
crop of Potatoes, Peas, etc., and where the 
ground receives careful preparation for these 
last-mentioned vegetables, nothing further is 
needed in the way of manuring or digging, a 
mere levelling of the surface sufficing prior to 
planting being done. On the other hand, if the 
plots or borders are poor, manure must be 
afforded, and that in liberal quantities, other¬ 
wise the results will be unsatisfactory, as the 
Strawberry appreciates a fairly rich rooting 
medium, and the digging should be well done. 
This leads to the question of 
Suitability of soil, for the Strawberry, 
which, as is well known, succeeds in most 
gardens, but with varying results. The ideal 
Strawberry soil is a deep medium holding 


Hypericum empetrifolium. 



loam, and on such very heavy crops are pro¬ 
duced under good cultivation. Very heavy 
soils need to be well worked and manured, with 
J old mortar 


the addition of/Tcharred refusel old m< 
Upalash^Qpf 0ayey 


and 




adhesive. On the other hand, light and very 
light soils need something added to render 
them more holding, and on one occasion I saw 
dried clay, which was pounded fine, added to 
soil of a light consistency with the best results. 
The trimmings from the edges of walks, drives, 


another foot between the rows and 6 inches 
between the plants, particularly on heavy and 
fertile soils. Space should be reserved for the 
trial of new varieties, among which The 
Laxton can be highly recommended, and 
should be given a place as a first early, and 
Givon’s Prolific as a late sort. A. W. 


Strawberry Louis Gautier.— In this 
we have a kind distinct from the general run, 
being of a pinkish-white or blush colour. The 
fruit is large, the plants very vigorous, and 
fruiting well into the autumn. Recently I 
tasted some of the fruit, and although not of 
the best flavour it would bear comparison with 
that of many other kinds. Where a continuous 
supply is wanted it deserves to be grown, and 
where this fruit is in demand for kitchen use it 
is valuable. Some may object to it for dessert 
on the ground of its colour. This is not of 
much importance for home use, and in some 
instances may be an advantage rather than 
otherwise, seeing it makes a aish of a most 
distinct colour. When grown in the sun the 
fruit is of a nice pinkish hue.— Dorset. 

Early Apples. —These are not nearly so 
plentiful as the late-keeping kinds, although 
the majority of them flowered well, and tie 
weather was not so unfavourable as it had been 
for other kinds of fruit. The early dessert 
Apples, especially Quarrenden, are very thin, 
and owing to to the scarcity of other fruits are 
likely to realise a good price. But there is one 
very noticeable feature of all kinds of Apples 
1 —viz., they are very much less affected by grub 
and maggot, and do not fall from the tree in a 
half-grown state, but look like growing out 
into good, clean fruit. Of course, the heavy 
rains are greatly in favour of their swelling 
Hypericum patulum. well, for, as a rule, the trees do not get half 

enough moisture at the root. Anyone having 
and public roads, when they can be had, are a crop of Apples will find it i»y to give a few 
all valuable for adding to light soils after the soak'ngs of liquid-manure at onoe.-J. G., 
material has lain long enough in a heap for Gosport. 

all Grass, etc., to have become decayed. The Mulching Raspberries early in the 
Strawberry is longer lived on a heavy than a season. —In many gardens Raspberries are 


uncertain. I have tried them in many posi¬ 
tions without success ; in fact, in some seasons I 
did not get a dish of fruit, although the plants 
grew strongly. Some five or six years since I 
resolved to try them on a side of the garden 
where the soil was light and gravelly. I 
obtained well-rooted plants of Superlative from 


light soil. Already many growers now treat 
their Strawberries as annuals and biennials, 
while others prefer to adhere to the old system 
of retaining the plants for three or more years 
before replanting. Some varieties are of but 
little use after the second time of bearing, of 

which Oxonian or Eleanor is a notable example i -* . 

and must needs be replanted every second a friend with whom it grew grandly. The 
season. The alpine and the newer perpetual canes being strong they produced a few 
Strawberries are best renewed each season. fruit the first year. I attribute my success to 
Plakting.— This will be found a very simple mulching very early in the year with good 
matter once the ground is read}’. 

A trowel is the best implement to 
use for plants out of pots, and the 
holes must be opened out large 
enough not only to admit of the 
ball being placed therein, but to 
allow fora certain amount of loose 
soil being placed round it, and 
this must be made very firm 
when the filling in is completed. 

This detail must not be lost sight 
of, for loose-planting is fatal to suc¬ 
cess. Another orror to be guarded 
against is setting the plants too 
deep, or the reverse, a safe rule to 
follow being to place the ball suffi¬ 
ciently dcop enough so that the top 
of the ball is covered with half 
an inch of soil when plauting is 
completed. There is yet another 
caution to be given, and that is 
to thoroughly moisten the balls of 
soil in the pots some two or three 
hours previous to planting, be¬ 
cause if once they are planted in a 
dry state it entails no end of 
trouble in getting them moistened 
afterwards. As the planting pro¬ 
ceeds water them home, particu¬ 
larly if the surrounding soil is in 
a dry condition, and when all is 
finished mulch the surface with 
some non-conducting material, 
such as the contents of a well- 
rotted hot-bed or an old Mush- 
room-bed. The distances to be observed in I 
the planting may be 2 feet between the ! 
rows and 18 inches from plant to plant in all 
cases where they will occupy the ground bujti 
.How 


Hypericum Hookerianum (syn. H. oblongifolium). 


one or two seasons. Beyond this period allovi 


rotten dung, first removing all weeds and 
slightly pricking over the surface. The rains 
wash in the manure to the roots and keep 
f,heni moist; and eool, which is of the utmost 
importance, seeing Raspberries are so surface 
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rooting. These heavy mulchings induce strong 
growth and produce large fruit. When 
residing in Norfolk, where the soil was light 
with a sandy bottom, Raspberries did well 
treated in this way, and never received water. 
In the dry soil of North Hants I found it 
necessary to water them three or four times, 
giving thorough drenchings, and only in this 
way could I obtain good crops.—C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SHRUBBY ST. JOHN’S WORTS 
(HYPERICUM). 

Tiie Hypericums present but little variety in 
the colour of their flowers, for they are all some 
shade of yellow, but they vary in height, mode 
of growth, and in the size and character of the 
flowers and leaves. The great value of the 
St. John’s Worts is the time at which they 
flower. A few of them flower in June and 
July, but the most of them are at their best in 
August, blooming during September, and, if 
the weather is favourable, till October—a time 
when the absence of flowers among trees and 
shrubs is most apparent. Tho smaller species 


most beautiful and useful of the St. John’s 
Worts. Its flowers are the largest, it is of 
very vigorous habit, and also quite hardy. It 
has been naturalised in several parts of the 
British Isles, and spreads rapidly in well- 
worked soil. The flowers borne at the tops of the 
stems, as may be seen by our illustration, are 
solitary and from 3 inches to 4 inches across, 
the colour a bright golden-yellow. The flower¬ 
ing season extends over July, August, and 
September. It is an admirable under shrub, 
thriving well in moderate shade and making a 
dense carpet of richest green. It is evergreen 
except during our severest winters. Besides 
the popular name given to it above (which is 
the prettier), it is also known as “ Aaron’s 
Beard,” from the number and length of the 
hair-like stamens. 

H. elatfm.— This, which comes from the 
Canary Isles, grows some 5 feet high, and in 
the autumn is very handsome, bearing freely 
its dark brown fruits, which are longer and less 
round than in H. Androsaemum. In its flowers 
it is not so handsome as H. calycinum, but its 
vigorous habit makes it a very useful shrub. 

| It has been naturalised in some parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

H. empetrifolium.— This is not quite hardy 


from July to September. Each flower is 
rather more than 2 inches across and of a rich 
golden-yellow. 

H. olympicum. —In this the flowers are 
from 1 inch to 2 inches across, the petals 
narrower than usual, and somewhat wedge- 
shaped. It is one of the largest flowered kinds, 
though reaching only a height of 1 foot. The 
foliage is glaucous. It is only hardy enough 
to withstand our mildest winters. 

H. patulum. —This is, unfortunately, not 
quite hardy, being round London quite killed 
to the ground in winter, and in some seasons 
so much injured as to be quite beyond recovery. 
It has slender, arching stems, which in the 
course of the summer reach a height of about 
l.j feet, the bright yellow flowers being each 
about 2 inches across. 

H. prolificum. —Of the American Hyperi¬ 
cums this is, in English gardens, the most 
satisfactory. It grows into a handsome bush 
of erect, compact growth, 3 feet high. Its 
, clusters of blooms are freely borne towards the 
ends of the shoots from July to September, each 
flower being from 1 inch to 1£ inches across, 
and bright yellow. It seeds very freely, and is 
thus weakened ; therefore, the pods should be 
removed when the flowering is over. 



The Rose of Sh&ron (Hypericum calycinum). 


are suitable for the rock garden, while the 
taller growing forms are seen at their best 
planted in groups towards the front of the 
shrubbery. None of them require very rich 
soil, and they are easily increased by seeds, 
cuttings, or division of the roots. The follow¬ 
ing list includes the best of the family : — 

H. Akdrosaemum (Tutsan) — This is of 
vigorous habit, growing from 1.J feet to 3 feet 
in height, the flowers in clusters at the ends of 
the main and lateral branches, each cluster 
containing from three to twelve blooms. The 
individual blooms are about inch across, and 
of a light yellow colour. The flowers are fol¬ 
lowed d>y handsome, blackish-purple, pulpy 
berries, each about the size of a Pea. It has 
been found wild in the south of England and 
in the west of Scotland, but is rare. 

H. halearicum.— This is one of the rather 
tender Mediterraneum species and requires pro¬ 
tection and careful watching if grown in the open 
in this country. It is a pretty little shrub and 
one of the most distinct. It can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished by the leaves, which on the lower 
side have numerous little raised wart-like 
lumps irregularly arranged, with on the upper 
side a corresponding scar-like depression. The 
young branches have also the same warty 
character. The flower. i$ bright yellow and 
measures 1^ inches across, /-v r % I 

H. calycintm (RosJ^f Snaron). —TlJiSos the 


near London. It will survive the mildest 
winters, but the stock should never be 
trusted outdoors. It comes from the shores of 
Greece and Asia Minor. In this country it j 
reaches about 1 foot in height, and has erect 
stems and small, narrow Heath-like leaves. 
The flowers each about two thirds of an inch 
across are borne freely on slender erect 
branching spikes. 

H. Hookerianum (svn, H. oblongifolium) is 
one of the best of the Hypericums, and of the 
taller-growing species it certainly has the most 
beautiful flowers. Its first blooms open in the 
early days of August, and even as late as 
October it will often be found in bloom. The 
flowers, several in a cluster, are each 2 inches 
across, of a rich golden-yellow and cup-shaped. 
It reaches a height of 4 feet to 5 feet in this 
country, but is said to grow 8 feet high in 
India. 

H. Moserianum. —This is the only hybrid 
Hypericum that we know of. It was raised 
nearly twenty years ago by Mons. Maser, of 
Versailles, from H. calycinum fertilised with 
the pollen of H. patulum, and is intermediate 
between the two parents. It is not so hardy 
as H. calycinum. Complaints have been heard 
ot its being killed in the northern counties, 
and it is advisable to give it some little 
protection during severe frost. It is a grace¬ 
ful low bush whose arching shoots bear flowers 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Gum ClstUB.—I enclose a shoot of plant I got two 
years ago aaOum Oistus. I notice you head vour remarkson 
Rock Roses, “ The Gum Clstuses or Rock Roses." Am I in 
error in supposing the Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus) to 
be distinct from other Rock Roses? The one I have, 
which I got as the true Gum Cistus, has a pure white 
flower and is, I presume, Cistus laurifolius, as figured by 
you, while the one I want and have failed to get has the 
chocolate markings on the white flower, and is, I think, 
much more handsome. Is there not some confusion in 
classing them all as Gum Cistus?— W. S. Sheppard. 

[We think you are right, and that it is better to confine 
the term to one kind and to use the English name •• Rock 
Rose ” for the plants generally.] 

Shrubs for bed.— I have a bed 30 yards by 2 yards 
facing north, sheltered by Yew-hedge 8 feet high and at 
5 feet from bed. Soil good, deep sandy loam. I want to 
fill up the whole of this bed with low-growing evergreen 
plants, flowering, if possible. My idea at present is that 
the front part should be occupied by very low or creeping 
plants, such as St. John’s Wort, whilst the back part 
should be filled up by shrubs about 3 feet high, also ever¬ 
green and flowering. My object is not only to have a 
show of plants, but also to avoid bare ground and weeds, 
with the consequent expenditure of labour. I want also 
a 9 much variety as possible, not to have the kinds of plants 
that may be seen every day in any garden.— Wkston, 
Rosts. 

[For the front part of your border the 
St. John’s Wort that you suggest is very suit¬ 
able, and for variety you have the different 
forms of Periwinkle and Helianthemums or 
Sun Roses as they are called, all of which are 
of spreading habit A list_ of flowering ever¬ 
green shrubs,, tlj^t Attain, ^-Jifligjht, pf about 
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3 feet is not an easy matter to compile, as very 
few shrubs fulfil these requirements. Berberis 
Aquifolium, the shrubby Veronicas, particularly 
V. Traversi, the Laurestinus, and the double- 
flowered Furze, while if Rhododendrons will 
thrive in your soil you have a wider choice, for 
varieties of medium vigour may be kept down 
to that height. Of deciduous subjects you 
have a much greater variety—viz., Abelia 
rupestris, pink, Juno ; Berberis Thunbergi, 
yellow, May, red berries in autumn: Caly- 
canthus floridus (American Allspice), purplish, 
midsummer; Cydonia japonica, crimson, 
spring; Cytisus nigricans, yellow, July and 
August; Daphne Mez.ereum, pink, February 
ana March; Deutzia gracilis, white, May; 
Deutzia hybrida rosea, pink, May; (Jenista 
hispanica, yellow, May; Genista tinctoria 
flore-pleno, yellow, summer ; Magnoliastellata. 
white, April; Philadelphus Boule d’Argent 
and P. Manteau d’Hermino, white, June; Prunus 
sinensis alba-plena, white, spring: Spinea 
Anthony Waterer, crimson, summer ; Spinea 
arguta, white, spring ; Spinea Bumalda, pink, 
summer; Spiraea callosa alba, white, latter 
part of summer ; and Spinea splendens (syn. 
S. betulifolia), rose-pink, midsummer ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


v THE HERBACEOUS BORDER IN 
AUGUST. 

Nothing is prettier thun a well-filled herbace¬ 
ous border. The charm of a judiciously 
arranged border is that during spring, summer, 
and autumn you should have always some 
flowers to gladden the eye. Mine just now is 
bright with large clumps of Phloxes, the taller 
ones at the back, and the medium and dwarf 
kinds in front. The deep crim9on-red varieties, 
such as La Vogue, Lo Soleil, Jocelyn, etc., are 
most attractive ; then the white with dark 
eye, Gloire d’Orleans, and the pure white Snow¬ 
don. There are also some lovely violet and 
pale soft lilac shades. Phloxes can be in 
creased by cuttings, easily struck under a glass 
frame, or by dividing the plants. I follow both 
plans. The young cuttings have, perhaps, 
the larger individual flowers. Phloxes like a 
good, rich loam. The double and single 
perennial Sunflowers are very decorative, and 
contrast well with the other colours in the 
border. The only Campanula now left in bloom 
is C. celtidifolia, both dark, medium, and pale 
maijve. They are fine plants, reaching a height 
of from 3 feet to 5 feet, but are rather trouble¬ 
some, as they require a great many stakes ; 
indeed, to do them justice they ought to have 
a 9take put to each shoot, but they will repay 
this trouble. They can be raised from seed. 
The tall herbaceous Veronicas are very suitable 
for the border ; there are three colours—blue, 
pink, and white. 1 am very fond of Alstro- 
merias (Peruvian Lily). A. chilensis is the 
prettiest, in its shades of pink, pale buff, and 
orange. Alstnemerinaurea is a nne plant, and 
lasts well in water when cut, but, I regret to 
say, its habits are very encroaching, and if not 
kept within bounds it soon smothers any plants 
in its vicinity. The Alstru*merias are easily 
raised from seed, but require deep soil. 
They are difficult to transplant, as their roots 
go very deep down. I think it a good plan to 
vary the border by introducing here and there 
a patch of Lilies. At present mine are in fine 
bloom—first a group, say 25, of Lilium candi- 
dum (the Madonna Lily). Of this I, at one 
time, >vas the happy owner of about 100 bulbs, 
planted in a row’at the back of a Rose border, and 
they were, indeed, a splendid sight, but, alas ! 
they got the Lily disease, and, in spite of all mv 
efforts, they have died off. Another very hand¬ 
some Lilv is the Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum), scar¬ 
let with black spots, growing 4 feet to 0 feet 
high, easy of cultivation, thriving well in deep, 
sandy loam. Then I must say a word in praise 
of the stately Lilium testaceum, with its lovely 
buff or apricot coloured flowers, turned back 
petals, and deep orange stamens. It likes same 
soil as tigrinum, with a little peat and a dash 
of coarse silver sand. I have almost given up 
The bulbs decay. I buy 
’ and growAem in the 
llrt^bs from 


growing L. auratum. 
a few every second 

tty 



Japan, and also bought thorn from first-class 
nurseries, and it is all the same—they decline 
to stay with me for more than two or three 
years. A plant of easy culture and very good 
for cutting is Galega officinalis (Goat’s Rue), 
with clusters of Pea-like flowers. There are 
two varieties—lilac and white. That lovely 
tall-growing Daisy, white with green velvet 
centre, is now in bud, and the coarser kind, 
like a giant Corn Daisy, i9 now in full bloom. 
The Eryngiums (Sea Holly) are curious and 
beautiful; the prickly flower and polished blue 
stems look well. I grow the large Eryngium 
giganteum and E. amethystinum. The}’ can 
be increased by division, but more 9urely by 
seed. Some of the late-flowering Gentians 
are quite lovely. Gentiana asclepiadea 
is quite one of the best at this time of year. 
One only regrets that it lasts so short a time in 
bloom. Gentiana septemfida is also very 
pretty, but much dwarfcr, and the colour not 
so deep. Some people fancy Francoa ramosa, 
and it certainly is a pretty plant, with its long 
spikes of pale pink flowers and very prettily- 


8tcms IS inches to 25 inches high. Spiraa 
palmata is also very good. There are threo 
colours—deep red, white, and pale pink; the 
white is, perhaps, the best, but they are all 
worth growing, and will do well in ordinary 
loam. The Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) are 
not yet in bloom (with but one exception), so 
I will reserve my notes on their charms and 
culture for a little longer. 

M. Saunders Knox Gore. 

Bdltelc Manor. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS IN THE GARDEN. 
Beyond any doubt the Cactus Dahlia now 
appeals more than any other section to the 
garden public at large. The charming and, 
in many instances, almost indescribable grada¬ 
tions of colour, and the informal character of 
the flowers, cause these Dahlias to be general 
favourites either upon the plants or as cut- 
flowers. It has frequently been urged against 
the Cactus Dahlia that in its modesty it hid 
its pretty flowers beneath luxuriant foliage. 



Cartas Dahlia Mrs. Francis Fi*ll. 


shaped green leavos. It has bloomed very late 
this season M’ith me, being rather overshadowed 
with larger plants. Galtonia, formerly called 
Hyacinthus candicans, makos a handsome 
group. It is a bulb of very easy growth and 
quite hardy, liking an ordinary garden mould, 
with a little coarse sand near the bulbs. It is 
noM’ in bloom. Its tall spikes of white, bell¬ 
like blossoms, about li inches in length, on 
stems from 3 feet to 4 feet high, are a great 
addition to the herbaceous border. It looks 
best planted in groups of about 12 bulbs, or as 
a border in front of tall Asters or such like 
plants. Anemone japonica, the white, pink, 
and deep rose, are very pretty now. They are 
all worth growing, but, perhaps, for choice I 
should select the white. A. japonica has been 
much improved of late years. Many good 
varieties—seedlings—have been raised, and 
can now be got. It is a plant that requires 
liberal feeding, as otherwise it soon degenerates 
and dwindles aw’ay. I have not yet mentioned 
the herbaceous Spirmas. S. lobata is a fine i 
| variety, with deep rosy flowers growing on 


This M’as true, undoubtedly, but now’ there ia 
not much to complain of even in this respect, 
for there has been a marked improvement in 
habit during tho last few years. 

Cultivation. —When the culture of the 
Dahlia is considered it should be divided into 
tM’O distinct sections—cultivation for home use 
in the garden, and cultivation for exhibition. 
It is not inferred by this distinction that the 
latter mode of culture is not commendable : it 
serves its purpose, and is the means of making the 
flowers more popular and better known, whilst 
the fewer blooms produced by excessive thin¬ 
ning are fine specimens of their kinds. The 
cultivation of the Dahlia for garden use con¬ 
cerns us mo 9 t now. I have proved that each 
section of the Dahlia can be grown from year 
to year upon the same ground. (Exhibitors 
do not do this more than they can help; * 
change is deemed advisable, whilst on the 
whole they manure more heavily). The Dahlia 
ground or beds should be dug over deeply early 
ipjltjj'ecsipriiir, .farmyardmanure being added 
wner’erer it is procurable, except upon the 
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heaviest land ; there stable-manure will be 
better. Planting out should take place about 
the last w eek in May, or, if cold then, the first 
week in June will be better. If the plants are 
well hardened off previously they will not 
require any protection. It is a good plan to 
drive in the permanent stakes—at least, the 
central one—before the planting is done, then 
plant to the stakes, and at once secure the 
shoots by n tie, but not tightly. Watering 
should be attended to according to the weather, 
hut do not mulch the ground; rather let the 
sun's rays act upon and warm the soil. For 
general purposes 4 feet each way will be 
ample room. Those who grow for* exhibition 
frequently allow (1 feet, and some even 
more, but in the majority of cases the 
ground is too valuable for that distance. 
Mulching is advisable when the first flowers 
are opening, and watering will be saved 
thereby. It may be taken as an axiom — 
w'ater the Dahlia freely up to the flowering 
stage, then mulch and save watering by pre¬ 
venting so great an evaporation. Excessive 
watering excites a too woody or succulent 
growth at the cost of the flowers. Just prior 
to the first flowers opening, a few doses of 
liquid-manure or of genuine Peruvian guano 
will have a good effect. Then onwards, with 
hold water, except it be very hot and dry 
weather. Rather than tie the plants too 
tightly as they grow to the central stake, it is 
advisable to insert four or five more, but not so 
stout as the other one, around the plant, and 
secure the shoots thereto. This not only assists 
the plants, but less injury will ultimately be 
done by the autumn gales. A most commend¬ 
able method of grow ing the Cactus Dahlia is 
upon wire fences, where they can be trained 
flatly, being made with care to cover all of 
thg space except near to the ground. Thus 
£rown a grand effect is produced in the 
autumn, and the propensity on the part of some 
to hide their flowers is greatly overcome. It is 
often easier to look after the plants in this way, 
and often, too, space'not otherwise so readily 
managed can be covered. It is advisable to 
adopt a moderate system of thinning the shoots 
of Cactus Dahlias when grown only for home 
uses, but not to such an extreme as that prac¬ 
tised by those who want show blooms. To 
thin the blooms is not desirable, for moderate- 
sized flowers in greater quantity are preferable. 
Towards autumn the sappy and oftentimes 
strong shoots of Cactus Dahlias that have no 
chance of developing flowers should be thinned 
out without any hesitation. 

Pests.— The earwig is an old enemy—and a 
most destructive one, too—to the Dahlia from 
the outset when planted. The old remedy of 
placing a flower-pot stuffed with a little hay 
upon the central stake still holds good, but it 
is rather unsightly until the growth hides the 
pot from view. As an addition, if not a sub¬ 
stitute, it is a good plan to use some Broad 
Bean stalks, or some of the previous year’s 
growth of the herbaceous Polygonums ; if these 
fail, short lengths of Bamboo will answer well. 
The earwigs should be emptied out into a pail 
of hot w'ater twice or thrice a week. The great 
point, however, to observe is that of com¬ 
mencing to trap the earwigs at the very outset. 
Do not leave this essential item of work until 
the harm is done, but rather anticipate it. 


bear in mind that early morning cutting is the 
besb. 

TllE BEriT VARIETIES. 

Cactus Dahlias. — White : Lord Roberts, 
Venus, and William Treseder. Yellow: Mrs. 
J. J. Crowe, Eclipse, and Mrs. E. Mawley. 
Pink and rose: Zephyr, Vesta, and Elsie. 
Scarlet : Starfish, Mrs. Montefiore, and Wil¬ 
liam Jowett. Crimson : C. Woodbridge, J. W. 
Wilkinson, and Mrs. Carter Page. Purple : 
Emperor, Earl of Pembroke, and Kingfisher. 
Maroon : Uncle Tom, Night, and King of 
Siam. Various shades: Britannia, salmon- 

E ink ; Countess of Lonsdale, salmon-red ; 

lucius, deep orange ; Mary Service, pinkish 
heliotrope; Viscountess Sherbrooke, reddish- 
terra-cotta ; Magnificent, salmon-pink ; Mayor 
Tuppenny, yellow’, orange, and crimson ; Lyric, 
bronzy-red and yellow ; Lodestone, orange- 
scarlet to apricot; Miss A. Nightingale, yellow, 


suffused with rose. As the flow’ering season 
advances, however, the blossoms sport con¬ 
siderably. There is no consistency at all in 
I their colour. Sometimes the flowers are freely 
striped, and at other times the colours are 
varied and more or less pronounced. The cool 
and moist weather of the present summer 
season may be responsible for these vagaries. 
The flow’ers are very large, and are usually 
developed in triplets, and the flower-stem is 
unusually stout and long. —D. B. Crane. 


SHOWY PERENNIALS FOR BORDER. 

I fiavk lately come to live in a house with a walled garden 
which has been rather neglected ; the garden soil is poor, 
I enclose some of it, and it is only 1 foot above the chalk, 
but I intend this autumn to begin with one border at a 
time and *o have it thoroughly dug and trenched, bring¬ 
ing loam, etc,, for the purpose. To begin with, the south 
border has a beautifully coloured redbrick wall at the back, 
and in the left corner the wall projects like a buttress. 



Cactus Dahlia Alpha. From a photograph by James Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


Dahlias in decoration.— For cutting, the 
Cactus Dahlia is undoubtedly the best. No 
flowers, not even Daffodils, lend themselves so 
well to artistic uses as these. The decided colours 
of such as Mrs. Crowe, Starfish, Red Rover, 
Sylph, and other self-coloured varieties are very 
effective, each by themselves, or w'ith, at themost, 
two colours iu the same arrangement. The 
multiplicity of shaded and tinted forms, such 
as Britannia, Magnificent, and Countess of 
Lonsdale, greatly adds to the choice of excellent 
material. These are invaluble for autumnal 
decorations in vases or baskets, while for such 
seasonable work as harvest festival decorations 
they are unsurpassed. Autumnal-tinted foliage 
harmonises well with the Cactus Dahlia; s 
also do berries and (I rasses. Single Dahlias if 
used in a cut state should be cut from the 
plant before the flowers are really expanded, 
say, when one or two petals are still in that 
state. Taken thus they will last much longer. 
Pompon Dahlias are better taken when nearly 
approaching their best condition. In any case 


Digitized by 


condition. In any c 
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flaked scarlet; Winnie Walter, sulphur-yellow, 
tipped white ; Bessie Mitchell, orange, salmon, 
and pink; Casilda, sulphur - yellow, tinted 
pink ; Ringdove, pinkish-fawn to white ; and 
Ophir, apricot tints. 

Jas. Hudson, in The Garden. 

Mrs. Francis Fell, a flower of which is here 
figured, is a pure white with a yellow centre, 
the back of the flower lilac. Alpha, also 
figured, is a comparatively new’ variety of good 
form from a Cactus Dahlia point of view, and 
very free. The ground colour is white, 
speckled and striped purple, crimson, and 
lilac. 


The sportive character of Sweet 
Pea Jeannie Gordon —This handsome 
new Sweet Pea has one blemish. The standard «, 
w’hen the flowers begin £rst to open, ure 
almost erect, of a bright rose colour, shaded 
cream, and the wings are of a cream colour, 


I want to make a great effect with this corner. Would 
you tell me of a suitable creeper or Hose to grow over it 
and which would make a mass of colour? Length of 
border 03 feet, width 4 feet 0 inches. Should like the rest 
of the border filled with strong, hardy perennials of all 
sorts. Would you kindly give me a list Y Would Alstr<e- 
merias do in the border ? A few weeks ago you wrote 
about border edgings, In which could be plant ed Colchi- 
cums and early spring bulbs. What would be a nice pink 
border edging or Saxifrage to have? I do not care for 
Thrift. I like plenty of colour and bold tchemeB of 
colour. I hope I have not written too long a letter, and 
that you will be kind enough to give it attention.— 
Lindbns. 

[A good Rose for the position would be 
Mme. Berard or the White Cluster Aimee 
Vibert. The Alstra*merias, and A. aurea in 
particular, would do quite well, preferably in 
masses, at either end, and not in the general 
run of the border. For the rest, the border 
may best be made effective by groups of plants 
throughout as opposed to the one plant and 
single line system. With the. width of the 
border as stated, you have, roughly, room for 
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three sets of groups. We give you an example 
of what we mean. Starting at the back with 
a tall Delphinium, and of such things a single 
plant in a border of this width will be suffi¬ 
cient, you could in the next line set out a group 
of Harpalium, having a ground area of 2 feet. 
In the same longitudinal line, Aster Arcturus 
in a like-sized group may figure. These two 
should be mid-way between the Delphinium 
and its companion in the same line. Again, in 
front, a large grouping of Galtonia candieans, 
while to the right and left of this in the front 
line, Aster Amellus, and a single Pyrethrum, of 
either of which three or five plants should be 
made to form a group. If you consider 
the Delphiniums too tall and opposed to the 
welfare of the trees behind, the other plants 
named should be utilised in lieu. When we 
suggest a group having a ground area of 2 feet 
it must be understood that quite 3 feet (i inches 
will be required at flowering time. Of the 
taller plants the following are good: Single 
and double Sunflowers, Aster Novie-Angliee 
ruber, A. N.-A. pulchellus, A. N.-A. Wm. 
Bowman, A. N.-B. F. W. Burbidge, A. puni- 
ceus pulcherrimus, single Hollyhocks, Echinops 
ruthenicus, E. sph.erocephalus, Eiyngium 
Oliverianum, Bocconiacordata, Ii isochroleuca, 
Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi, Kniphofia in 
variety, etc. Of less height we name Vera- 
trum, Trollius, Gaillardias, Hemerocallis, 
Aquilegia chrysantha, Lilium candidum, 
L. croceum, Helenium autumnale, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Scabiosa caucasica, Spinea 
Aruncus, Stenactis speciosa, Iris pallida, 
I. p. dalmatica, Physalis Franchetti, Papaver 
orientale in variety, Iris sibirica, Lupinus 
polyphyllus albus, Liatris spicata, Helenium 
Bolanderi,Geum various, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Chrysanthemum maximum various. Of still 
less height are Carnations in variety, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Lychnis Viscaria plena, L. Haage- 
ana, Aquilegia canadensis, A. califomica 
hybrids, single and double Pyrethrums, 
an assortment of Iris germanica, Campan¬ 
ula glomerata speciosa, C. carpatica 
alba, Spiraea filipendula plena, Geranium 
Endressi, Inula glandulosa, Megaseas of sorts, 
Papaver nudicaule in three colours, and others. 
For the edging, which is preferable if arranged 
with stone, the following may be planted in free 
massas : Aubrietias in one or two distinct sorts, 
as A. tauricola, A. grreca, A. Leichtlini, such 
Phloxes as Vivid, Nelsoni, compacta, atro- 
purpurea, Campanula muralis, C. pumila, C. p. 
alba, C. garganica, C. g. alba, Saxifraga Rhei 
(pink), S. muscoides atro-purpurea, S. Wallacei, 
single and double-flowered Pinks, Iris pumila, 
I. nudicaulis, Aster alpinus, and the like. By 
securing a good list of hardy plants you would 
be able to set out a rough plan on paper, and 
so arrange the colours beforehand.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sulphate of ammonia and weeds.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers would tell me if they have 
tried sulphate of ammonia, as advertised in your issue 
of August 2nd, 1902, to get rid of Plantains and other 
weeds in lawns, and whether spring or autumn is the best 
time to apply it ?— U. L. M. 

Planting bulbs.— Can you tell me what is the best 
thing to plant bulbs with to prevent their being eaten by 
slugs? I have used red lead for seeds with success. Would 
this do for bulbs as well ?—A. 

[Are your bulbs eaten in the ground in a 
dormant state '! If so, something other than 
slugs is probably responsible for the mischief, 
ana the ground should be thoroughly over¬ 
hauled. If, however, it is the foliage that is 
eaten, put coal-ashes as sharp in the grit as are 
obtainable, say one-fourth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, all about among the plants.] 

Sowing seeds.— Please let me know if one ought to 
sow seeds, vegetable and flower, in unmanured soil in the 
open, or if the fced should have manure mixed with it? 
Perhaps you would explain how a seed-bed should be 
made for small seeds ?- Hkt.ly. 

[Ground for seed sowing need not be rich, but 
should, however, be in fairly good heart, or 
your seedlings will be weak or spindly, and a 
long time in making any headway. Dig in 
some short, thoroughly decomposed manure, 
and leave the ground rather rough— i.e., do not 
knock it about too much with spade or fork. 
When the surface is thoroughly dug, break it 
down with a rake until quite level, but do not 
press down to make it hard and caked. A little 
sifted soil is advisable to scatter on the top of 
small seeds after sowing.] 


Plants for August blooming,— Will you please 

give names of twelve hardy perennials which would flower 
about August if bowd now?— Amatbir. 

[Antirrhinum majus, Pentstemon (large- 
flowered), Pentstemon barbatus, Linum narbon- 
ense, Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillardias, Eryn¬ 
gium alpinum, Statice latifolia, Scabiosa cau¬ 
casica, Chrysanthemum maximum, Platycodon 
Mariesii, Gypsophylla paniculata, and the 
common Lavender. It is a little difficult to 
make a selection—there are so many good 
things. The above, however, will doubtless 
answer your purpose, as they not only make a 
splendid show on the border but are very 
valuable for cutting. Sow thinly in boxes and 
prick out into cold-frames as soon as they are 
large enough to handle.] 

Moving Wallflowers.—I sowed Wallflowers end 
of May, and since then have transplanted them twice. 
They are very sturdy, but small. Should I leave them 
alone or transplant again, and is it advisable to cut out 
the middles, and when ? When Bhould they be planted 
into their permanent positions for spring flowering? They 
have never been in any but the poorest soil with a good 
deal of mortar rubbish when I sowed them. Please say if 
I have treated them properly ?— IIklly. 

[You appear to have managed Wallflowers 
very well, although the secona transplanting 
was hardly necessary, or, indeed, advisable. 
They will scarcely have secured a firm grip on 
the new soil by the time they require shifting 
to permanent quarters. As they have been 
moved twice defer final planting until the 
middle of next month. If of sturdy habit, and 
throwing out well, they will hardly require 
stopping.] 

Hardy flowers in cold positions.— 

May I be allowed to supplement what 
“ Dorset ” has said with reference to the value 
of north borders for hardy flowers, not simply 
with the idea of extending their time of bloom¬ 
ing so much—although that is a point in their 
favour one cannot lose sight of—as the 
advantage thev are in bringing on gradually 
the flowers of herbaceous subjects like Pieonies, 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and other things, as 
Irises and Campanulas, which in a sunny 
position are no sooner out than they are over. 
Slower development of buds, in many in¬ 
stances, means finer blossoms, and this does not 
apply to hardy plants alone, but to half-hardy 
annuals. Growers for show recognise the 
value of having more than one string to their 
bow, and though advantageous as borders on 
the south side of garden are in bringing on 
flowers, the cooler aspect has also its use in 
deferring the too quick transit of blooms that 
are wanted for certain dates.— Leahuhst. 

Neglected borders.— The soil of my garden is 
dry (North Oxford) and gravelly. Nothing has been done 
for thirty years except an occasional dressing of stable- 
manure. It is about 00 feet or rather more eouare, flower 
borders 5 feet broad on two sides, a bank facing north on 
the third side 4 feet broad, and on the fourth side border 
over 8 feet Just now I have a fine show of Hollyhocks, 
Evening Primroses, and Erj ngiums. These plants seem 
io love the wet summer. In ordinary times everything 
droops and dries up, even Michaelmas Daisies and Doror-i- 
cums dry up painfully, and to keep them in order would 
take incessant watering. I want to ask what should be 
done this autumn to improve the soil and make good her¬ 
baceous borders for another year ? The Aubrietias are all 
like enclosed specimen, bare stems, with a little circle of 
green round the clump at the edge. What should be done 
with them? Should they be cut back to centre?— 
A. M. K. F. 

[We have little hesitation in saying that the 
neglect of 30 years is responsible for the plight 
in which many plants appear, from your de¬ 
scription. That they are even alive is, to some 
extent, remarkable. We are equally certain 
that if the border is cleared of all plants, 
trenched 2 feet deep, or as near this depth as 
the soil permits, with a heavy dressing of cow- 
manure laid in at 12 inches deep, a decided 
improvement will be seen next year. The cow- 
manure may be added without stint, while the 
surface may receive a good dressing of stable- 
manure, to be dug in when the replanting is 
done. Of the Michaelmas Daisies, only 
retain a few of the outer stems, and these 
preferably single, planting six of these over a 
ground space of 2 feet to form a fresh clump. 
These should flower well next year. The 
Doronicums should also be reduced and be 
planted on the same lines, though on a less 
scale. Obviously, from your description, both 
the soil and plants are greatly exhausted, and 
your light gravelly soil completes the disastrous 
state of things. All soils of this class are good 
for herbaceous things generally, but require 
liberal cultivation in the way we suggest. It 
is rather late to cut back the Aubrietias now, 


but if the plants are very bare we would do it 
at once without hesitation. The work of reno¬ 
vation should be begun quite early in 
October. ] 

Herbaceous cut flowers for competition. 

—I should like to have your opinion or the opinion of 
some of your readers on this subject: 1, Do the follow- 
ing flowers come under the classification of herbaceous 
flowers—Lilium auratum, L. rubrum, lancifolium album, 
Melpomene, also Geraniums and Chrysanthemums? 1 am 
told not, although no mention is made of hardy her¬ 
baceous in schedule. 2, You might also say if a pot 
Chrysanthemum could be objected to as a greenhouse 
plant, variety being Horace Martin ?— Alma, Glaggou'. 

[The term “herbaceous” may be applied, 
and rightly so, to all plants producing an 
annual flowering stem from a perennial root, 
and it therefore rests with the compilers of the 
schedule of prizes to state their requirements 
in the most simple yet explicit terms possible. 
You may, therefore, exhibit any stove, green¬ 
house, or hardy plant that fulfils the above 
requirements. Much depends upon usage in 
this connection, and everything upon the pre¬ 
cise wording of the schedule. Any Liliums 
may be shown as herbaceous, but Geraniums— 
if you refer to Zonal Pelargoniums, which are 
not Geraniums at all—we should disqualify, 
as we regard these as evergreen under-shrubs, 
and, therefore, not herbaceous at all. The^e 
and Chrysanthemums should be excluded in 
schedule compiling. The latter, however, are 
true herbaceous in their own natural element, 
vet if shown as such a vexatious point might 
be raised. As no mention is made of “ hardy 
herbaceous ” you certainly have a broad basis 
to work upon, and the neglect of the committee 
in these particulars is not your business. We 
should object to the early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themum Horace Martin being shown as a 
“greenhouse plant.” Our objection is con 
tained in the three words, “ early flowering 
Chrysanthemums,” which is the true classifica¬ 
tion of this kind.] 

Plants for rock garden under Beech-tree. 
—I shall be much obliged if you will give me some advice 
as to a bulb garden and rock garden I wish to make. Tbe 
site has a wall on the north about 5 feet high and anS-feel 
wall on the east, with an enormous Beech-tree io the 
centre completely shading it. My present idea is to Grass 
the centre up to the tree and put bulbs in the Grass for 
spring flowering. Can you tell me if Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Scillas, and what sorts of Daffodils would be suitable, also 
if any special Grass seed should be used ? The Grass I 
should like to be able to mow in tbe summer, though, 
perhaps, round the tree it would never grow freely. 
Against the east wall I should like to bank it up with 
Ferns about 3 feet or 4 feet and have a border of plants at 
the top, if you could advise any. Would any Liliums be 
satisfactory or Imes? Can you also tell me of any rock 
plants that would flourish and flower in the shade? I 
have plenty' that I can plant on the sunny part of the 
rockery. Could I put a climber up the Beech tree, a Roes 
that would not mind the shade r The soil is poor. I think, 
perhaps, the tree has worn it out. The climate is cold, 
but dry, as we are f>00 feet above sea level. Would Peri¬ 
winkle or Ivy be better than Grass in the most shady 

E laces, and would bulbs come through it?—E- & 

ONOSDON. 

[Generally speaking, the Beech is, perhaps, 
the worst tree for permanent Grass to succeed 
under. Not infrequently good turf will perish 
by reason of the shade and extreme summer 
dryness. In these circumstances we would 
suggest either Periwinkle, Ivy, or St. .Tobrvd 
Wort, and these would be too tall-growing for 
Scillas or Snowdrops to succeed. But you may 
plant with every hope of success any Narcissi 
of the single Incomparabilis group, and Prin- 
ceps, as well as the common pseudo-Narcissus. 
By planting the St. John’s Wort or the Peri¬ 
winkle, the bulbs would grow above them. 
From your description of the Beech-tree, we 
fear no Rose-tree would succeed. If of your 
knowledge on the spot Grass will grow, and 
we are misled by your description of thesizeof 
the tree, the entire question concerning the 
bulbs i9 greatly modified. Unfortunately, 
unless well protected from birds, it is notprac 
ticable or even advisable to sow Grass seeds 
before March or April next, when you may 
expect the bulbs in leaf or even in flower. A 
capital plant in lieu of Grass in quite dry 

S laces is Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi, and, the 
ower-heads suppressed, a dwarf carpet of 
dark green results. To succeed with this, the 
soil should be forked up and well manured, 
some old potting soil or its equivalent added, 

and the bulbs, large and small —i e., Scillas, 
Snowdrops, Aconites, Narcissi, Fritillarias, 
more especially F. Meleagris in variety- 
planted simultaneously, the carpeting Pyre¬ 
thrums to be pricked out over the surface when 

the bulbs were planted. As there is, so far as 
we can gather, but little hope for the success 
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of the Grass, there is a considerable value in 
the plant mentioned for tho purposo indicated. 
Nor is there anything to fear from birds, 
while all may be planted in succession, and 
thus complete the work. For the top border 
Irises of the Flag section, also I. pumila in 
variety, I. nudicaulis, I. olbiensis in variety, 
may be freely grouped. The bulbous Irises 
may also bo planted. Of rock plants for shady 

8 laces, the following are suitable: Many 
lossy Saxifrages, Thymus lanuginosus, Candy¬ 
tuft, Hepaticas, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Alys- 
sum saxatile, Aubrietias (various), Helleborus 
niger. Megaseas, Cyclamen Coum and others, 
Lily of the Valley, etc. Solomon's Seal, Saxi¬ 
fraga grnnulata plena, and S. umbrosa are also 
excellent in shady places.] 


INFORMAL BORDERS. 

I have just returned from a garden in which 
there are borders on either side the pathway, 
tilled with several thousand plants, each set 
out at a given distance from its neighbour, and 
placed with a regularity, in order to corres¬ 
pond with the border opposite. First a line 
of white and then blue Lobelia, then follow 


plants, from May until late autumn, flowers 
that follow each other in succession, always 
interesting, always beautiful. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—BUD RETAINING. 
Growers of large blooms, no matter whether 
they are wanted for exhibition or the con¬ 
servatory, should find their hands full during 
the next few weeks. No sooner does the month 
of July come to a close than one realises that the 
bud-retaining month is once more with us. 
August is the one month in the year that the 
grower of blooms of high quality looks forward 
to with more than ordinary interest. Much 
depends upon a wise selection, and if the buds 
of the different varieties can only be retained 
within a certain recognised period, the chances 
are the resulting blooms will be all that the 
grower desires. Unless buds are retained in 
good time in August it is next to impossible to 
make enough of them by the early days of 
November—a period during which most of the 
southern and midland shows are held. Large, 


retained, and the sooner this is done the better. 
In their natural order of growth these varie¬ 
ties would probably be at tlieir best either late 
in November or during December, and even 
later in some instances. To ensure a display 
of these late-flowering kinds during the 
November exhibition period the plants are 
pinched during April and early May, and the 
first buds which develop on the subsequent 
shoots are first “ crown’’-buds, and these 
should be developing just about the present 
time. Should it be the good fortune of the 
grower to be able to retain buds of these late 
sorts just now he may confidently look forward 
to a good display early in November next. The 
names of some of the late-flowering varieties 
alluded to in these notes are : Mrs. C. Bown, 
Mrs. White Popham, John Pockett, Mme. 
Phillipe Rivoire, Julia Scaramanga, Florence 
Molyneux, Mrs. Weeks, Mr. A. McDonald, 
J. C. Collins, Dorothy Pywell, Calvat’s Sun, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Guy Hamilton, Mrs. 
Ewart Barter, Mme. R. Cadbury, and Niveum. 
Of course, there are others which from a 
natural break and first crown-bud selection 
give by far the best results, and by these 
means large and full flowers only can be 



A mixed border of hardy plants. 


Pyrethrum aureum, West Brighton Gem 
< Geranium, Calceolarias interspersed at a certain 
point with small round rings of Sweet Alyssum. 
The whole appearance is—to borrow the words 
} of an acquaintance who accompanied me—“a 
\ painfully brilliant one, and must have cost 
much labour and money for one season.” The 
flowers in the border referred to are never 
gathered until they show signs of decay ; as a 
matter of fact, except for show, they are 
almost useless. Whether this style of garden¬ 
ing finds as many adherents as it did in former 
years I very much doubt, but, as far as I am 
able to judge, people are recognising more and 
more every year the immense value of hardy 
flowers, not merely from a cutting point of 
view—and that cannot be ignored—but from 
their great worth in bringing about effective 
displays at much less cost. Glance for a 
moment at an informal garden, as illustrated 
in the picture before us, and we find one also 
a galaxy of blossoms, but unfettered by any 
rules as to regulation distance, etc., where 
Canterbury Bells, Delphiniums, Chimney Cam¬ 
panulas, Liliums, and other tall border plants, 
enhanced by a leafy background, furnish one 
with many blossoms for the home, as well as 
brighten up for many weeks the surroundings. 
Wisely planted, one mav^I^ve, with lnydy 
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full blooms take a long time to develop, and 
for this reason it should always be the culti¬ 
vator’s aim to treat his plants in such a manner 
that the buds may be forthcoming within the 
appointed period. Good blooms are generally 
the result of long and patient attention to the 
smallest details of culturo. Most of the 
Japanese Chrysanthemums succeed better on a 
second crown-bud selection, and this type of 
bud may be seen developing quite freely 
between the middle and the end of August. 
By manipulating the shoots in the spring, and 
pinching out the point of each shoot, the second 
crown-buds can be made to develop much 
earlier than they would do in the natural order 
of things. Thus a late-flowering kind may 
be made to bloom early, and by a later 
spring pinching of the shoots the semi-early or 
October-flowering varieties can be made to 
flower later than is their natural character¬ 
istic. By adopting this system of stopping the 
shoots it is possible for the grower to make dll 
of his plants flower much about the same time. 
For exhibition this is a distinct gain, as this 
practice gives him more blooms to select from. 

There is a limited number of very late 
sorts, which must be induced to flower somewhat 
earlier than is their natural inclination, and 
the.‘e plants must have their first crown-buds 


obtained. Popular sorts, such as Australie and 
its white sport Mme. Herrewege, Oceana, Pride 
of Madford and its sport Pride of Stokell, C. B. 
Haywood, C. J. Mee, C. Penford, Earl of Arran, 
Ethel Fitzroy, General Hutton, Mme. von 
Andr** and the latter’s parent Mutual Friend, 
Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Mrs. Geo. Mileham, Mrs. 
J. C. Neville, Mrs. R. Darbv, Seagull, Violet 
Lady Beaumont, Viscount Sudley, and others 
from a first crown-bud selection, and the latter 
made about the middle of August, give grand 
results. In fact, a mid-August bud selection 
of the sorts mentioned in the second category 
above may be regarded as ideal, and for this 
reason growers should be on the alert. 

Buds are often injured or spoilt altogether 
through carelessness when they are in course 
of being retained. The grower is too anxious 
in many cases to get his buds retained, and 
shoots are rubbed out unnecessarily early, 
not infrequently causing loss of sap through 
a too free breaking-out of the shoots sur¬ 
rounding the buds. There is no advantage in 
removing the shoots so soon after the bud is 
first visible. It is much better to let a day or 
two elapse before doing anything with the bud 
or shoots, and if the plants are in a healthy and 
vigorous condition rapid development of these 
parts of the plant naturally ensues. When the 
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bud is 9een to be standing out distinctly from 
t he surrounding growths, one of the latter had 
better first be removed. A new quill tooth¬ 
pick, with the sharpened end cut off square 
across, is an excellent little tool for removing 
tho growths, and there is little risk of harm 
befalling the bud by the U9e of this simple little 
instrument. On the first day remove one 
shoot, repeating the operation each day until 
the whole of the shoots immediately contiguous 
to the bud are removed and the bud is quite 
alone, and, as we describe it in preference to 
all other terms, “ retained.” Should hot 
weather be experienced immediately subse¬ 
quent to the retaining of the buds, the buds 
should be syringed with clear water from a 
very finely made spray-like nozzle. This will 
maintain a cooler and moister condition of 
affairs, and should be done in the early evening. 
Buds under such conditions rarely fail to pro¬ 
gress, and if only they can be kept moving 
along steadily, all will be well. Take particular 
pains to keep the shoots tied in an upright 
position, as in this inannor an even develop¬ 
ment of the buds is assisted, and flowors of 
good depth and even form also result. Give 
each plant plenty of space, 
that light and air may build 
up a large and handsome 
bloom. Keep a sharp look out 
for earwigs and caterpillars. 

E. G. 


comes on apace. Very readily, too, can it be 
struck, and cuttings strike freely now if 
inserted round the edges of pots tilled with 
sandy soil. No one should be without a few 
plants who has to do with table decorations.— 
Townsman. 

Plants for window-boxes.— Would you please 
give a list of flowering plants beet fitted for window-boxes? 
One gets very tired of the constant use of Lobelia, Calceo¬ 
laria, and scarlet Geranium. Will Marguerites, Ivy Gera¬ 
nium, and Campanula isophylla alba succeed in a sunny 
window-box ?—G. A. C. P. 

[You cannot have anything bettor for the 
back row than a free-flowering Pelargonium, 
such as the old Vesuvius, Fuchsias, or Mar¬ 
guerites, using varieties of compact, bushy 
habit and free liowering. flood front row 
plants are Trop.eoluras ftall of Fire and Gem, 
the blue and white trailing Campanulas, C. 
isophylla and its variety alba, the old-fashioned 
Maurandya Barclayana, Lysimachia nummu¬ 
laris aurea, or the variegated Mosombryanthe- 
mum cordifolium variegatum. The Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are also very effective hanging 
over the front of the box, while Petunias, 

| single forms, are also charming for window- 
boxes. J 


the part where they grow thoroughly with 
Bordeaux-mixture. In other places spud 
them up, taking a little of the soil with them 
so as to remove the spawn.—G. S. S.] 

Cherry-leaves injured.—I wish to know what 
insect eats these Cherry-leaves every year in this manner? 
What is the remedy for it? Every leaf is thus perforated. 
—Hendon. 

[Your Cherry leaves are rather pu7.7.ling. 1 
do not think that they have been attacked by 
an insect, but by one of the shothole fungi, 
probably belonging to the genus Cercospora : 
but 1 have never seen loaves so badly injured 
by a fungus before. If it is the work of &n 
insect it is most likely that the Pear or Cherry 
slug-worm, the grub of the Pear saw-fly 
(Eriocampa limacina), is the culprit. If so, you 
ought to find the leaves covered with small 
slug-like grubs about \ inch in length. When 
full grown they fall to the ground, bury them¬ 
selves, and become chrysalides in small, oval, 
papery cocoons. By removing about .‘i inches 
of soil from under the trees, and burning it or 
scattering it about where poultry can pick it 
over, you will prevent an attack next year, or 
you might broak up the surface of the soil with 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CHIONODOXAS. 

Thf. title of the “Glory of 
the Snow” is an apt one in 
reference to the Chionodoxas, 
which bloom in the open with 
a prodigality almost before 
the first gleams of winter 
sunlight have made them¬ 
selves felt; flowers, too, so 
charming in their colour and 
so simple in their cultural 
requirements as to make one 
surprised that they 7 are miss¬ 
ing from the early displays in 
many gardens. A corner of 
my rockery, devoted to Ferns 
and alpine plants, and edged 
with Gold and Silver Ivies, 
was planted, or rather, I 
should say, studded with 
these little bulbs some five 
or six autumns ago, and now 
each year, in and amongst 
the rocks and peering through 
the Ivv leaves, the blue and 
white blossoms of C. Lu cilice 
may be seen before spring 
has come, whilst borders in 
another part contain groups 
of C. sardensis, which are 
even finer, and, if anything, 
more prolific. Another good 
quality which the Chiono¬ 
doxas possess is that they 
last a long time in flower and do not 
readily collapse with the first few sunny 
days, as is the case with the showy blooms 
of Crocuses; further than this, the bulbs are 
not expensive when one bears in mind that 
they multiply quickly, will grow in almost any 
garden where the soil is fairly light and tho 
situation is nn open one. Added to this, we 
must not forget tnat they may be brought into 
blossom very early indoors and give a touch of 
brightness to a place when such is most wel¬ 
come. A dozen Dulbs, planted in a G-inch pot 
in October, will flower in January in a warm- 
house, and, as will be seen from the illustration, 
form an attractive feature for table or window. 

_ W. F. 

Asparagus plumosus.— If you have 
need for long sprays of delicate-looking foliage, 
and have been disappointed with Ferns, then 
the trailing shoots of Asparagus plumosus will 
suit. Fern fronds, after they have been cut, 
quickly die, but not so with the Asparagus ; it 
will last a long time cut, grows very much 
stronger, and meets a want where foliage is 
wanted for table decoration. Moreover, plants 
can be trained over trellises, and in a warm 
greenhouse where moisture is ^prevalent it 
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The Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lut*ili:e) growing in a pot. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


I have in the garden. Are they snake-millipedes t And 
are they specially destructive ?—P. L. W. 

[The pasts you enclosed are snake millipedes, 


a hoe, : n 1 give a good dressing of lime or 
kainit n the spring, which would prevent the 
saw-flies from leaving the earth. If the taogiH 
be the offender, collect and burn the leaves &? 
they fall, and thoroughly wet the surface of the 
soil with Bordeaux-mixture, and next spring, 


and are specimens of the “ London snake milli- when the leaves are opening, spray with the 

_nm___ j — _• . if i/io 


same mixture, but be careful not to use it too 
strong, and again at intervals of ten days two 
or three times if the disease makes its appear 
ance.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs eating Lettuce roots (A. b 

Whi*hair ).— I do not quite understand your 


pede" (Julus londinensis). They are very des¬ 
tructive to plants, attacking as they do the 
collar and roots. They may sometimes be 
attracted from the plants they are feeding on by 
burying slices of Mangold or Turnip near them 

just below the surface of the ground. Watering _* vtv , . _„ 

with insecticides is of no use, their hard, horny letter! * You say "that thegru bs which you send 
skins rendenng them proof against such things. were ,c laid by a cat erpillar (white), which is 
-G. S. S.J eating the roots of the Lettuces.” Bo you mean 

that white grubs, which were eating the root?, 
have now turned into the grubs which you 
send, or that a white caterpillar that attacked 
„-„-„ . —- the rootshad laid them ? The grubs are the pup^ 

[The specimens of the fungus infesting your (equivalent to the chrysalis) of a beetle—1 
garden were so bruised and shrivelled by being believe, of one of the weevils. The insect s 
packed loose in a box that it is impossible to now in a quiescent condition, and is perfectlv 
name them. They should have been packed harmless. In its present state as a real erruM 
with a little Moss or soft paper to prevent was very injurious to the roots, on which it 
them rattling about. Sweep them off as soon fed. It was hatched from an egg laid by the 
as they appear on the lawn, so a9 to prevent parent weevil, and jnot by a caterpillar, which 
them from shedding their 9pores, ana water does not lay eggs, much less grubs.—G. S. S. 

UNIVERSITYOF ILLINOIS AT 
URRANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Fungus in lawn-— I send you some fungus with 
which my lawn and garden are infested. It is a newly- 
made lawn and garden this year, with maiden soil, and I 
have only noticed it this last month. Could you tell me 
the reason or give me any remedy?— O. Hyde* 
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trenched, and we should strongly advise you to 
obtain somo now soil—if possible, the top spit 
from a meadow. In trenching, some basic-slag 
should be applied to the lower spit of soil at 
the rate of about 6 ounces per square yard. 
Some well-decayed manure is also incorporated 
with the soil during the trenching. We prefer 
the soil to be moved two SDits deep. It may 
not be necessary to have all new soil. If the 
staple soil is fairly good you could mix this 
with the new, but it pays to have a bordor of 
good soil at the commencement, when 
Roses are planted out under glass. You esti¬ 
mate your house will take three dozen plants. 
You can accommodate this number for a year 
or two, but after this you will find it necessary 
to take out, perhaps, every other one. Of 
course, if you prune hard you can accommo¬ 
date more plants. We know now of some 
planted-out Tea Rosas seven or eight years 

3n j D bloomt old that aro n uifce feefc and 4 feet 

repay anyone through. 

’• o llore. 1 Although the iuitial outlay is greater, we 
^ wf much benefit, should advise you to obtain what are known as 
the variety would be extra sized pot-grown plants in 8-inch pots. 

_ more beautiful texture They give by far the best and quickest results, 

The Rose received the Gold although wo have known ground plants succeed 
R.S. last year, and although it remarkably well. A few half-standards would 
a German firm, an English have a nice effect. ^ ou do not say whether 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE PIERRE NOTTING. 
This Rose lacks but the fulness of Marechal 
Niel to make it the most remarkable variety 
that cross-fertilisation has produced. As it is, 
growers aro well content to receive such a 
glorious addition, and it has been described as 
being a yellow Maman Cochet. It possesses 


ROSE CAPTAIN CHRISTY FOR 
MASSING. 

These stiff-stemmed Roses that hold up their 
blossoms are the very best for massing, and 
most of the Victor Verdier race, of which the 
tbove is a prominent member, can lay claim to 
this good trait. In fact, I believe it is the 
influence of that fine old Rose that has given 
this excellent habit to quite a number of the 
Hybrid Teas that owe their origin directly or 
indirectly to Victor Verdier. Unfortunately, 
too many have no fragrance, but perhaps for 
making this is not so important. At least, this 
does not apparently check the popularity of 
(’aptuin Christy", for each year the demand 
seems to increase. Careful disbudding, if 
practised at all, should be adopted, for often 
the centre bud develops into a malformed 
flower. I have found it be9t to allow all the 
buds to remain. When expanding, if thev 
appear too thick, one or two can be removed 


for extra attention os regards feoding. 
imagine, bone-meal would be of 
The want of fulness in 
partly overcome by the 
of the petals. Tl._ 


PILLAR ROSES IN POTS FOR SUMMER 
DECORATION. 

What excellent effects could be produced in 
our gardens if some Pillar Roses grown in pots 
were introduced to relieve the flatness of the 
garden. Such kinds as F^licitv-Perpetue, Aimt'-e 
Vibert, Alister Stella Gray, Gruss an Teplitz, 
W. A. Richardson, Gustave Regis, Mme. 
l’lantier, Crimson Rambler, Leuchtstern, etc., 
make splendid pillars of 4 feet to . r » feet high, 
and may be had in bloom by end of June, ju9t 
when they are most needed. They would pro¬ 
duce a nice effect the first season, Dut would be 
better still the second year. It is not necessary 
to turn them out of their pots, but, of course, 
they should be plunged up to the rim 
and then careful attention to watering will 
suffice to keep the plants in perfect condition. 
I often wonder our London parks do not em¬ 
ploy more of this class of Rose. One rarely 
sees a Rose there, excepting Caroline Testout 


undergrowth of the 


FelicitGPerpetue and 
monthly Cramoisie-Superieur, or even a good 
blue Tufted Pansy. Gruss an Teplitz and 
White Pet would make another pretty com 
bination. 

We usually pot up selected plants early in 
November, as these Pillar Roses do not become 
sufficiently ripened before. Eight-inch pots 
are a good size to use, and good loam is the 


Rose Souvenir 


you can give artificial heat in this house. 
Supposing this to be possible, we should still 
advise you to allow the plants to break almof-t 
naturally. If heat is given, it should be just 
when new growths are forming their third and 
fourth loaves, and then when once given a 
steady, even temperature must be maintained. 
(’ommonce by giving plenty of air, avoiding a* 
much as possible cold draughts. Roses object 
to a changeable tom[>erature. This can Ve 
avoided by timely ventilating. When water is 
given let it be copiously. One good soaking as 
soon as new growths start will last a long time. 
It is when tho plants have a quantity of foliage 
and roots aro active that more is needed. 
As to varieties, the following three dozen 
would answer your requirements. Your stipu¬ 
lation that the Roses should be fragrant debars 
U 9 from recommending certain kinds, such as 
The Bride, Bridesmaid, Catherine Mermet, 
Niphetos, etc., which are the best of all Roses 
for culture under glass. Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Belle Siebrecht, Boadicea, Devoniensi9, 


plenty of crocks, and pot firmly. For th 
purpose the growths are retained 4 feet 
1 feet in length, and tied to a Bamboo-cane 
soon as potted. The plants are plunged ov 
top of pot in some sheltered part of the garde 
where they remain until end of May. As so< 
as it appears safe to set the plants out in 
more exposed position, this is done. I shou 
prefer to do this early in May if I could pr 
toct every night against frost. A lig 


lor any uses they may be 
plants are always availabj 
w inter, if required. - - EY " 


have greater freedom and there is less danger Lambert \ 
of mildew. The beds or borders must be well Notting; 
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Folkestone, White Maman Cochet, Alfred 
Colomb, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Hav- 
ward, Charles Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Mme. G. 
Luizet, Mme. Victor Verdier, Mrs. John 
Liing, Senateur Vaisse, Star of Waltham, 
Ulrich Brunner, and Violette Bouyer.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fragrant Tea and H.T. Roses —Will some 
reader give me the names of some nice 9cented Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses? I want to replace my Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate, such as Baroness Rothschild. Merveille de Lyon, 
etc , which are not fragrant.— Ukoixnkk. 

[You will find the following sweet scented : 
Beaute Inconstante, Boadicea, Devoniensis, 
Goubault, Mme. Cusin, Mme. de Watteville, 
Souv. de G. Drevet, Luciole, Meta, Mrs. E. 
Mawley, Reichsgraf E Von Kesselstatt, Gloire 
de Dijon, Pink Rover, Mons. Desir, VValtham 
Climber No. 3, AugustineGuinoisseau, Aurora, 
Countess of Caledon, Countess of Pembroke, 
Danmark, Duchess of Albany, Exquisite, 
Gladys Harkness, Gruss an Teplitz, Liberty, La 
France, Mme. Abel Chatenuy, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Mamie, Marie Louise Poiret, Marquise 
Litta, Shandon, and Viscountess Folkestone.] 

A beautiful new Monthly Rose — 
M. Guillot has this season given us another of 
his charming tinted Roses, which is a worthy 
addition to the tribe to which it belongs. It is 
really a China Tea, and, I imagine, we shall 
soon have to form a group for such varieties. 
This new-comer, which is named Comtesse de 
Cayla, cannot fail to receive a warm welcome, 
for its colour is delightful, ranging from red 
tinted with orange to carmine and orange. 
There is just that rich suffusion of orange colour 
as is seen in Souvenir de J. B. Guillot, but the 
carmine shading is of a paler hue, so that the 
orange tint is more pronounced. It is a splen¬ 
did grower, and I quite expect to find it eclipse 
Mme. Eugene Resal.— Rosa. 

Roses for growing under glass —Will you 
kindly give me the names of three or four of the best 
R »es for growing undtr glass, the best time for buying 
them, and whether it is better to p'ant them out or grow 
them in pots? As my hou^e is situated only two miles 
from the centre of Manchester they should be hardy sorts. 
-W. W. 

[We gladly give you the names of a few 
varieties that should succeed with you. The 
varieties are La France, Ulrich Brunner, Mr9. 
John Laing, Caroline Testout, Mme. Ravary, 
Lady Battersea, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Eugenie Boullet, Gloire Lyonnaise, Captain 
Christy, Captain Hayward, and Liberty. The 
first 9ix for preference. If you can prepare a 
really good border you will have far better 
results by planting out than if you grow the 
Roses in pots. The border must be trenched 
2 feet G inches to 3 feet deep, and the sooner 
the better. Incorporate some bone-meal at 
time of trenching, applying about H pints to 
every two bushels of soil. Do not acid much 
farmyard manure. You might give a little 
well-rotted material from a dung bed, but if 
this be not available the bone-meal will suffice. 
If the staple soil is at all poor, procure a cartload 
or two of meadow loam, top 9pit. This i 9 so very 
valuable for Roses that it is worth going to 
some considerable trouble to procure it. We 
should advise you to obtain pot grown plants 
early in September and plant them out as soon 
as received. Those known as extra-sized in 
8 inch pots are really the best value for money. 
It is not absolutely necessary to procure pot 
plants. Those grown in the open ground 
would do, only it will not be advisable to plant 
before November.] 

Rose Mme. Berkeley —This is one of 
those huge-petalled, semi-double Roses of which 
Yvonne Gravier and <». Nabonnand are typical. 
In the cool days of autumn no Roses appeal so 
much to one, for there is an indescribable 
charm about them not found in the formal 
Hybrid Perpetuals or Teas. There is, if any¬ 
thing, a more massive petal in the Rose under 
notice than that possessed by Yvonne Gravier, 
and the blush-pink tinting is distinct also, the 
prevailing shade of the latter being lemon- 
white. Mme. Berkeley is a splendid grower. 


A* many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardening" from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Stove and Greenhouse Plants," 
or “Tern English Flower Garden," to the sender of the 
most useful or inte estifrg letter nr *Aor article published 
m the current weehs iseu 4 iM ch liU b r narked thus 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS FOR BLOOMING 
IN WINTER. 

One may, by making certain arrangements 
during the next few weeks, have a supply of 
flowers in the greenhouse from November to 
May. A glance at a few subjects for this pur¬ 
pose, in view of the near approach of autumn, 
may not be out of place. Chrysanthemums 
will, of course, be thought of by many as carry¬ 
ing one right through November and far on 
into December, but when these are over there 
is often a dearth of flowers in many houses, and, 
desirable as Chrysanthemums are, one should 
grow other plants that will add beauty to a 
place for many succeeding weeks. Bearing 
this in mind, one should not forget to have in 
readiness such thiogs as Primulas, Bouvardia9, 
Cinerarias, particularly some of the Star Cine¬ 
rarias, which are so useful for cutting, the 
berried Solanum*. which give colour to a house 
in December; Heliotropes and Freesias for 
sweetness (the bulbs of the latter should have 
been potted ere this) ; bulbs also of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, etc., with clumps 
of Dielytra, Lilies of the Valley. Plants, too, of 
Azaleas, Genistas will bloom in April as well, 
also Spira?as ; clumps of the last-named must 
also be potted in October. Other hardy plants 
like Campanulas, if lifted and potted carefully 
this autumn, will provide plenty of bloom by 
Easter with very little forcing. Cinerarias 
and Primulas should now be in their flowering 
pot9, and may be safely left in frames until the 
middle of September, when they should then 
be brought indoors. We sometimes think 
only of the Pelargonium as a plant for beauti¬ 
fying our houses in summer, but few subjects 
give greater pleasure for winter blooming when 
plants have been prepared, that preparation 
consisting chiefly in removing all flower-buds 
now, standing the plants outside in the sun¬ 
shine, where they will be able to ripen their 
wood, so that when removed to the house in 
the autumn the additional warmth will bring 
on quickly the flowers which will beautify the 
house the winter through. 

WOODBASTWICK. 

WINTER - FLOWERING ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

There is a mistaken notion existing that only 
certain varieties of double or single Zonal 
Pelargoniums will do well for winter bloom¬ 
ing. Certainly some varieties have better 
habits and flower more freely than others, 
but, as a rule, not one variety, if properly 
treated during the summer, but will in a 
warm greenhouse in the winter bloom fairly 
well. Of private growers I have seen none 
who does these plants better than Mr. C. J. 
Salter, of the Gardens, Woodhatch, Reigite. 
He devotes a roomy, light span house to these 
Pelargoniums but all of his are single flowers, 
as without doubt these are the more prolific 
bloomers. When at Woodhatch recently I 
noticed some seven to eight dozen of stout 
sturdy plants in G inch pots, all very firmly 
potted, standing out in full exposure to the 
sun on a hard ash floor, all points of the 
shoots kept pinched out and free from flowers. 
In the warmest of weather these plants revel, 
only needing occasional turning, pinching, and 
liberal waterings. They are all from cuttings 
taken from the plants that flowered last 
winter, and inserted singly into small pots 
in February last. Stood on a shelf in warmth 
these cuttings soon rooted, then were first | 
shifted into large sixties, in which they became 
well rooted, getting also a first pinching, and 
early in June were put into their present G inch 
pots. For this purpose the compost consists 
of two thirds good sweet turfy loam, the 
rest consisting of old hot-bed manure, 

thoroughly rotted leaf-soil, sharp white sand, 
and some soot -an element these plants rather 
like. In potting, the soil is pressed in very 
firmly, as that checks coarse root- 
action, but conduces to the production of an 
abundance of fibrous roots which reproduce 
good, short jointed, hard wood. After this 
potting the plants are kept in a frame for a 
couple of weeks or so to induce good root 
action, then they are stood out-of-doors for tho 
summer to thoroughly harden. Manure water 


should not be given until it is found the pots 
are well filled with roots. Then a solution of 
stable-manure and soot, strained clear, and 
rather weak than strong, may be given them 
twice a M eek, the liquid being made a little 
stronger when pinching ceases, and the plants 
are permitted to make growth as they please. 

As it is desired to get the plants well into 
bloom early in October, pinching ceases at the 
end of August, and about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember they are housed. Plenty of light and 
air, with a genial temperature of about 
60 degs., keeps them blooming gloriously for 
some five months, and there are no plants 
that will thus bloom during the winter that 
can in any way equal the glorious colours these 
Pelargoniums give. A most striking feature 
of the flowers is their size and the exceeding 
delicate colour. In this respect they are far 
more beautiful than they are in the summer. 
With such a season as is the present, when 
heavy rains prevail, it is important that the 
plants be well Matched, lest they get water¬ 
logged. If tint be so, it will be evident that 
the drainage has become clogged. When that 
is the case, the plant should be inverted, 
turned out of the pot, the clogging dirt 
removed, and the plant replaced in the pot. 
There is now such a vast number of varieties 
that any small selection will simply leave out 
very many equally good. But a winter selec 
tion should invariably comprise two varieties 
of white, pink, salmon, carmine, ro«e or 
cerise, scarlet, crimson, and violet shaded. 
No other plants probably will give just the 
same shades of colour. A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuchsias.— When should these be taken out of green- 
house to ripen wood? Please say generally how they 
should be dealt with.—A. G. Mohilky. 

[There is no reason why Fuchsias should 
be taken out of the greenhouse to ripen their 
wood, as this may be carried out equally well 
under glass, and when this is done many of 
them will flower well on into the autumn, 
whereas if they had been turned out-of-doors 
all these blooms would have been lo9t. Fuchsias 
are naturally deciduous, but the time at 
which they lose their leaves depends upon the 
temperature, therefore as soon as the leaves 
commence to turn yellow you will know that 
they are going to rest, wben the water supply 
should be lessened, and throughout the winter 
only enough water must be given to keep the 
soil slightly moist. Fuchsias may be wintered 
in any structure from which frost is exclude!, 
and they are often stood underneath the stage 
of the greenhouse, but if there is room 
it is better to keep them on the stage, as 
they can be attended to without inconvenience. 
By a greenhouse is meant a structure with a 
winter temperature of 40 degs. to 55 degs.] 
Streiltzla Reglnae.— Would you kindly tell me the 
best time for repotting Strelityia Regime, and whether it 
should have plenty of pot room or be underpotted ? K 
seems to flower sometimes in summer or autumn and 
sometimes in winter.—H. G. Thomson. 

[The best time to repot Strelitzia Regina? isin 
the spring, before the new growth commences- 
In common with its allies it is a liberal feeder, 
and should, therefore, have a fair amount of 
pot-room allowed it. A suitable soil for the 
purpose is two parts of good fibrous loam to one 
part only of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure, with a little sand. If the loam is fine, 
or of an unusually adhesive nature, an amouut 
of leaf-mould and manure together equal in 
bulk to the loam should be added to it, with, 
of course, a sprinkling of sand. In potting 
take particular care that the drainage n 
effective, for the plant may often be allowed to 
stand two or three years without repotting, 
added to which it should be freely watered 
during the summer months, and being very 
impatient of stagnant moisture it is apt to fan 
into ill-health if the drainage is not perfect. It 
is decidedly erratic in its season of blooming. 

though the flowers are usually borne during the 

summer months ] 

Lapagerias.— For a warm greenhouse, 
either grown over the roof or on the back wai 
of a lean-to house, the tubular blossoms 01 
Lapagerias are strikingly beautiful. lbe 
apparent difficulties in the way of their cul¬ 
ture have, however, done much toward 5 

preventing people who hnvp accommodation 

lor them in attempting them, but, really, when 
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rightly understood they are not difficult to 
grow. It should, however, be understood that 
Lapagerias want something more than a hole 
d ug i n the floor of a house and garden soil placed 
therein ; what they need is, first, a well-drained 
bed or border, and the compost should be one 
of old turf, peat, or, failing the latter, leaf- 
soil and sand, and at the base of the bed a 
layer of mortar-rubble or clinkers. In a com¬ 
post like this, other things being favourable, 
Lapagerias are bound to thrive. Those who 
cannot give them so much room should try 
them in large pots, taking much care in pro¬ 
viding sufficient drainage, as it is often the 
water-logged state of the roots that accounts 
for many not succeeding with them. Lapa¬ 
gerias should, as soon as they commence to 
grow, be provided with a trellis over which to 
climb, and, if on the roof, it should be 10 inches 
or 1*2 inches from the glass, which will allow of 
one syringing the shoots and also permit plenty 
of air. As the shoots grow they should be 
tied out, and any appearance of green-fly 
should be eradicated with the syringe, but, as 
a rule, these charming creepers are not 
troubled with many enemies. Shading the roof 
in warm weather is absolutely necessary, or the 
foliage is likely to turn yellow, and the plants 
become debilitated and flower prematurely.— 
Townsman. 


Striking Clematises —Can Clematises be grown 
from cuttings? If so, please say test method.—A. G. 

llOHBliBY. 


[Clematises can be struck from cuttings 
formed of the young growing shoots taken 
during the spring months, inserted into clean, 
well drained pots, filled with a mixture of 
equal parts of loam, peat, and sand, the whole 
being passed through a sieve with a quarter-of- 
an-inch mesh. In inserting the cuttings, take 
care that they are not overcrowded, ana at the 
same time press the soil firmly around the 
base of each cutting. After the pots are filled 
they must have a good watering through a fine 
rose, in order to settle everything in its place, 
and after this they should be placed in a close 
propagating case, where there is just a little 
tire heat, such, for instance, as in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse. If you have no pro¬ 
pagating case available a bell-glass or a hand- 
light may be used, but, in any case, they must 
be shaded from all sunshine, as the young 
shoots of the Clematis are very tender and 
soon wither if exposed to sun or air. Shoots 
©nlv of medium vigour make the best cuttings, 
and those borne on plants under glass or pro¬ 
tected by a wall strike root more readily tnan 
if grown quite in the open. When the shoots 
are from 3 inches to 4 inches in length is the 
best time to take them, and the cutting should 
bo formed of the entire shoot, including the 
thickened basal portion, where it springs from 
the old wood. When struck, air must be given 
by degrees, and after that the young plants 
may be potted off. The Clematis may also be 
layered, and young plants are often obtained 
in this way.] 

Building conservatory.—I am thinking of build- 
in*r a small conservatory, and 1 have been told that if it 
leads from the drawing-room everything in the room 
(including piano) will be affected by damp. Do you think 
this is correct, and, if so, is there any remedy? The 
sulneil is chalk. From all points of view, would it be 
l»etter to build away from the house?— II. C. Campbell. 


[We have never heard the statement as to 
the damp before, and as there must be many 
hundreds of conservatories so situated we 
believe there is little or no confirmation for 
such. Usually the approach or the floor is on 
a lower level, Mtfiich in certain degree counter¬ 
acts much moisture. Again, conservatories are 
not very damp, the idea being to maintain a 
quite bouyant atmospheric condition to pro¬ 
long the lasting properties of any flowering 
plants. This, with discreet top ventilation, 
should banish all damp. You would naturally 
see to it that the door leading to conservatory 
would be tightly fitted, and with these ordinary 
precautions we believe you will find that por¬ 
tion of the wall which the conservatory shields 
to be even drier than other portions fully 
exposed to external conditions. We, there¬ 
fore, certainly recommend you to build against 
the house, and not merely for the greater 
pleasure such an arrangement a fiords. You 
could arrange, possibly, for a tiled or similar 
floor, that woula cast any^flqpr moisture fjrom 
watering or washing d< 
removed from the dwellinj 




Pretty greenhouse creepers. —A 

greenhouse roof or wall, whereon may be seen 
creeping plants in flower, has its charm, pro¬ 
vided they are not permitted to exclude the 
light too much. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful of the Clematises is of a delicate con¬ 
stitution— i.e. t it will not thrive out-of-doors— 
but under glass it will yield its white clusters 
in thick profusion ; moreover, it is evergreen. 
I refer to C. indivisa lobata. The Glory Pea 
(C'lianthus Dampieri), with its quaint blossoms 
likened to a parrot’s beak, will soon cover a 
wall or roof, whilst for a warm-house, climbing 
over a trellis, Clerodendron Balfouri and Bou¬ 
gainvillea glabra are very beautiful. Solanum 
jasminoides and Swainsonia (white), Plum¬ 
bago capensis (pale blue), and Tropaiolum 
tricolor will go a long way towards making a 
house gay, and afford plenty of flowers for 
cutting. Autumn is one of the best periods to 
secure plants ready for another year, as they 
can often be got into shape over the trellises 
with less harm than if left until spring, when 
new growth is being made.— Lea hurst. 

Small plants for fancy pots.— On 
asking a nurseryman to what use he put so 
many thumb pots, stacks of which were about 
his place, he briefly replied, “ Ferns.” As is 
well known, a large trade is done in Ferns 
raised from spores, planted in thumb pots, with 
a few ashes for drainage, and then packed away 
in low-roofed pits, on beds of ashes, kept con¬ 
stantly moist, and a fire in the stove as long 
as needed, until thev are in the best of con¬ 
dition for market. It is interesting work this 
pushing on of the spores—work which any¬ 
one having a greenhouse may undertake for 
himself, provided he has a supply of leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Just now is tho time when 
a commencement may be made, and in a warm, 
humid atmosphere it is surprising how quickly 
the plants develop. It is these small specimens 
that are convenient for placing in fancy pots 
for drawing-room and table decoration, and 
with a gooa number in the greenhouse one may 
change them often, as if left too long in rooms 
where gas is burnt they soon turn yellow.—D. 

Growing Hippeastrums.— Will you kindly tell 
me in your next, mode of cultivation, soil, when to start, 
and when to dry off Amaryllises (Hippeastrums)? Ooe I 
have is evergreen, with white throat, purple-red. I have 
also raised eome bought seeds, which now show four 
leaves. I have heat on from the end of January, as a 
rule, to the end of April, so I can start them then if 
necessary. The temperature after that is naturally high. 
-O. G. V. 

[The different garden varieties of Hippeas- 
trum are, as a rule, started in February, flower 
in April and May, make their growth during 
the summer, go to rest in the autumn, and pass 
the winter in a dormant state. All that you 
can now do i9 to continue to water your plants 
till the leaves begin to turn yellow, when the 
water supply must be gradually diminished, 
and, during the latter half of November and in 
the month of December and January, they will 
not need any water, provided they are kept in 
a greenhouse where the thermometer ranges 
from 45 degs. to 55 degs. Then, early in Feb¬ 
ruary, examine them all, and, where the pots 
are full of good, healthy roots, they will not 
need repotting ; but if the roots are in a bad 
state, shake them clear of the old soil and 
repot in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. At that time a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 65 degs. is most suitable, and very little 
water should be given before they start into 
growth. Your evergreen one may have the 
same treatment, but the small seedlings must 
not be dried off but kept warmer during the 
winter than is recommended for dormant 
bulbs. If you have no fire heat before the end 
of January, the chances are that you will lose 
many of your Hippeastrums, particularly if 
they are the best varieties, which are more 
tender than the poorer forms. We have seen 
Hippeastrums grown fairly well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London without fire-heat, the 
bulbs being grown in a frame fully exposed to 
the sun, but sheltered from cutting winds. 
From the end of September no water whatever 
was given, and during frosty weather the frame 
wus heaped up with 9traw, so that the frost was 
quite excluded. As the flower-spikes appeared 
about May, the plants were taken into the 
greenhouse and returned when the flowers were 
over. Perhaps this would be the best way to 
treat yours, if, as we understand, you only have 
flre freat from January to April.] 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onion maggot.— A good remedy for Onion maggot 
is to dissolve fib* washing soda in two gallons of water 
and fprinkle or water the Onions overnight through a 
watering-can ; the soda acts as a fertiliser as well— 
J. Webstkr. 

A very fine Pea.— Of four varieties of 
Peas tried this year, Rentpayer is the best of 
them all. The seed was sown much later than 
usual, and although classed as a second early 
sort for late use, it is very useful. I am now 
gathering a fine crop, and have been picking 
since the first week in August. The pods are 
of good length and invariably developed in 
pairs. There are from eight to ten Peas in 
each pod, and as the individual Peas are also 
very large, the yield is very heavy. The 
growth is robust, the height being about 
2 feet.—D. B. C. 

Summer vegetables.— In spite of the 
cold and rather wet season early in the year, 
most vegetable crops have turned out well, 
though ten days or a fortnight later than most 
seasons as regards Peas, Beans, Turnips, and 
Cauliflower. Among early Peas Chelsea Gem 
maintained its reputation, and Carter’s Daisy, 
though long in filling up, has done remarkably 
well. This, with the Duke of Albany, formed 
a good succession, the latter a good Pea if pro¬ 
cured true. Chelsonian is a reliable main crop 
variety of very fine flavour. The frequent 
showers, and some very heavy, have been in 
favour of the Pea crop, and late varieties, as 
Veitch’s Maincrop, Autocrat, and Sutton’s 
Late Queen, look most promising. Early 
London and Autumn Giant Cauliflower, sown 
September 4th, have been exceptionally fine, 
and very free of caterpillar. Lettuces, too, have 
been in abundance, and really good. These 
like a cool, showery time, though we bad to 
fight hard with the slugs, in early spring 
especially, not only with this crop, but we do 
not call to mind the bother we had with Carrots 
this season. In spite of frequent limiDg, they 
entirely cleared the first sowing, and the main 
crop is very patchy, though the sowing made 
towards the end of July has come through 
splendidly ; but constant liming is the only 
cnance of saving the crop, unless soot is used 
alternately, which is a good plan. Where the 
failure comes in is, that while the weather 
remains so showery lime has very little effect 
on the slug, and a good plan is to lay Lettuce 
leaves between the rows, examining these 
every morning, and dropping the eaten into a 
pail of lime. Turnips are {Hentiful and good, 
and the second supply of Cabbage is heaitiDg 
well. Potatoes are an average crop — per¬ 
haps more .small ones than usual. The late 
varieties look well, but since the last week in 
July frequent complaints have reached me that 
disease is showing itself in many quarters.— 
Devonian. 

Winter Spinach.— This is an important 
crop in most gardens, and to grow it well the 
ground must have deep cultivation and be got 
to a fine tilth before committing the seed to tho 
drills. For summer crops it is necessary to 
sow in rich ground, but for a crop that has to 
stand throughout the winter and well into the 
following spring, a site that has grown Peas, 
Broad Beans, or Tripoli Onions, which was 
manured in winter or early spring, will be just 
the spot for this sowing if given a moderate 
dressing of soot or wood-ashes, or if much 
bothered with slugs, lime may be used instead 
of the former, digging the ground a couple of 
spits deep, keeping the manure between the 
two spits. Allow the ground to settle a few 
days before working it down with the fork and 
rake, drawing the drills 15 inches asunder, 
'i of an inch deep, and should the ground be on 
the dry side, water the drills a few hours 
previous to sowing the seed, as Spinach will 
not germinate at all freely in a dry soil. Slugs 
are particularly fond of young Spinach, so keep 
an eye on the seedlings as they push through, 
and if found decreasing, dust with slaked limo 
late in the evening a few times, and when 
thinning becomes necessary do this gradually, 
eventually leaving the plants 4 inches or 
6 inches apart. It is a good plan to make two 
or three sowings during this month, part of the 
crop in an open position, aad,_ij possible! a 
[airiy dry, w^tn border for the lastHSdwipg at 
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the end of the month or tirst week in Septem¬ 
ber. Respecting the best varieties for this 
work, I find the round summer Spinach quite 
as hardy as the prickly, and in some years has 
done by far the best. Carter’s Giant-leaved 
Winter is a good strain for cold soils, and the 
Perpetual or Spinach Beet is very useful where 
any difiicultv arises with any of the former. 
-J. M. B. “ 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— A few of the earliest 
Cyclamen, Cinerarias, and Primulas may be 
moved into 6-inch pots. Cineraria stellata may 
ultimately go into 7-iuch pots, and will make 
very fine specimens. The pots must bo clean 
and well drained, and the soil turfy, Dot broken 
up too fine, and should be rammed in rather 
firmly to obtain compact, free-blooming plants. 
Roses in pots which have been plunged out 
should be overhauled, and any that require 
repotting given a shift. Others may only 
require topdressing. What pruning is required 
—and it is usual to cut rather hard back— 
may be done soon, and if the cuttings are 
planted in a shady border, they w’ill pretty 
well all grow. For pot work Roses are best 
on their own root9, and then they continually 
renew themsolves from their base. Only those 
kinds which do not require a foster parent 
should be grown in pots. Many of the Hybrid 
Teas, being of vigorous habit, will do on their 
own roots in pots. Rhododendrons are indis¬ 
pensable in the conservatory, and there is much 
variety now to choose from. We find, when the 
growth is finished and getting firm, the best 
course is to plant them out in a reserve bed 
kept for that purpose, and then early in Sep¬ 
tember a selection is made and the best budded 
plants potted up. These and the Azaleas must 
be liberally supplied with water, as, if per¬ 
mitted to get very dry, the buds will fail to 
open well. This refers also to Camellias, which 
require careful watering now. Specimen Heaths 
and Azaleas should soon go inside now, espe¬ 
cially if we get heavy rains and gales of wind ; 
but all this class of plants must be kept as cool 
as possible after being housed, ventilation 
being free both day and night. Hydrangeas 
which require more pot room may have a shift 
now. 

Ferns under glass.— This is the time to 
look for fertile fronds to secure spores for 
sowing. Good growing spores are best obtained 
from the plants grown in a well-ventilated 
house. We generally sow our spores in whole 
or part during the autumn in a warm house. 
They are usually sown in 6-inch pots in loam 
and peat or leaf-mould made firm. The pots 
are covered with glass, and all watering is done 
from below, either by dipping or by standing 
the pots in pans which are filled with water at 
suitable intervals. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle they are pricked 
oft' in little tufts into shallow boxes, and are 
brought on near the glass till large enough to 
transfer to single pots. Where there is warmth, 
Ferns, especially young stuff, can be repotted at 
any time, as under suitable conditions the roots 
soon get to work. Where the fronds are 
required for decorative work, shade should be 
dispensed with as much as possible now, and 
air given. 

Early Peaches.— The most useful early 
Peach is Halo’s Early. One or two of the 
American Peaches come early, but are not so 
reliable. Waterloo and Alexander produce fine 
highly-coloured fruits, but are so addicted to 
casting their buds that it is difficult to get a 
full crop, but Hale’s Early never casts its buds, 
and the fruits swell up and colour well. The 
Nectarine selected to accompany this in the 
same house should be Rivers’ Early. Dymond 
Peach is a good variety for succession, and Lord 
Napier Nectarine may be planted with it. 
Young trees planted in a rich border of old 
turf usually make strong growth, and instead of 
cutting the strong shoots back, lay them in full 
length, and lift the ends of the roots when the 
wood is ripe and the leaves turning colour to 
check and steady the growth. As soon as the 
trees begin to bear the strength of growth will 
moderate. In making new borders work in 
some old plaster or mortar and wood-ashes. 
Mushroom-kouse.— If Tthe house has 
[ .b€*m whitew|shec(0iid fvjefc||t&ing possible 


done to clear out insects of all kinds, beds may 
now be made up in succession as the manure 
comes to hand. So much has been written 
upon Mushroom culture that little may be said 
here beyond laying stress upon the necessity 
for obtaining the manure from the right source, 
from horses which have had only dry food, with 
which nothing from the hospital box where 
horses are undergoing veterinary treatment is 
mixed. Good spawn is less difficult to get now 
than it used to be, but the manure requires a9 
much care in selection as it ever did. When 
Mushroom failures occur they may generally 
be traced to the tainted manure supply, or to 
its having spent itself by overheating before 
it comes into the gardener's hands. If the 
covering on open-air beds has become wet 
through the heavy rainfall, it should be removed 
and dry litter substituted. Many good growers 
now mix a proportion of soil with the manure, 
say about one-fifth part, as soon as the long 
litter has been shaken out, and the whole well 
blended. It saves time, and does away with 
the risk of overheating, and is more economical 
in labour and material. It is important that 
the stock of spawn, as soon as it comes in, 
should be kept in a dry place, so as not to 
excite growth till it is placed in the bed. 

Tomatoes in cool houses.— As a rule, 
the plants are bearing well and are healthy, 
but the fruits are later in ripening, and as tne 
houses will be wanted for other purposes 
towards the end of September, a few of the 
largest leaves may be shortened back, and the 
night ventilation reduced—not to close the 
houses altogether, but as the nights are getting 
longer and colder, less night air will be 
required. 

Plants in the rooms.— l)o not crowd 
anything. A few well grown plants in suit¬ 
able positions will give more satisfaction than 
a larger number crowded together. Cactuses 
are quaint and interesting, and many of the 
species may be grown in small pots, and are 
not much trouble to keep in health, provided 
the water-pot is not too much in evidence. Up 
to the present the roots have been kept moist. 
Now, from this onwards, less water will be 
required, and in winter the plants scarcely 
require any water for many days together. 

Outdoor garden. —Cuttings of the side 
shoots of Violets, planted in shallow boxes in 
cold-frames, will make nice stuff for planting 
next spring for framing or potting up in Sep¬ 
tember. Beds of Pansies of the old type are 
now weather-beaten and shabby, but the 
smaller flowered Tufted Pansies or Violas are 
still bright and fresh, and look like running on 
to the autumn. One ought always to be pre¬ 
pared to fill up a bed if a plant fails. Late- 
sown Asters are useful, and Celosias of the 
lumosa type, sown in March and helped on at 
rst in a warm-frame, will make a charming 
mass now, and groups of retarded Trumpet 
Lilies are good for creating special effects any¬ 
where. This means a little extra expense, but 
the bulbs are cheap now. The early-layered 
Carnations make the best plants, and may be 
planted in October and established. The old- 
fashioned florists’ Carnations and Picotees have 
uite disappeared in many places. One large 
rm of my acquaintance, who have been 
growers for many years, have given up their 
cultivation because there was no demand for 
them. Thoil^rn will comeagain, and those who 
retain stock vml yet find their reward. Perhaps 
the inartistic method of troating the flowers at 
the shows has had something to do with the 
failing interest, as no one cares much for a 
flower with a paper collar round its neck. Sow 
hardy annuals for spring bedding. Prick out 
seedling perennials and biennials to get strong. 
Pick off dead flowers everywhere. 

Fruit garden.— Fruit-trees are making a 
good deal of wood, chiefly in consequence of the 
absence of the usual load of fruit, and in some 
gardens Plums are infested with aphides. All 
trained trees should have any surplus wood 
remaining shortened back to four leaves, and 
then an effort should be made to thoroughly 
cleanse all trees which are attacked by insects. 
The Plum bears well as a feathered tree—and 
such trees when of a moderate size, are easily 
kept clean and the growth regulated during 
summer. If this is not done now there will be 
more trouble next year, or, in othor words, tfh© 
'insect trouble will appear next .year in an 


aggravated form. This, in fact, may be taken 
as a truism as regards all fruit-trees, and, there¬ 
fore, wherever there are insects attack them 
at once with anything and everything avail¬ 
able. Petroleum washes are useful and are 
easily applied. The autumn is the usual time 
for root-pruning, but in the case of compare- 
tively young trees which are making a good 
deal of wood, lifting the roots when the wood 
is thoroughly firm in October will have more 
value. Any old trees condemned for removal 
may be grubbed up now and a site prepared 
for a young tree. It is always advisable to 
have a few young trees coming on to fill 
vacancies. 

Vegetable garden.— Club in Cabbage 
sometimes gives trouble in shallow cultivated 
land, where rotation of cropping is generally 
ignored. The remedy is change of soil, and if 
this change cannot be obtained in any other 
way, trench the ground up deeply, and u«e 
salt, soot, and lime freely. Where any of the 
Cabbage tribe are to be planted make a mixture 
in a pail of lime, soot, and liquid-manure into 
a puddle and dip the roots of the plants therein 
just previous to planting. The middle to the 
end of August is a good time for sowing 
Onions and Spinach for standing the winter. 
If the ground has been recently dug make it 
firm by treading before drawing the drills. All 
the winter Greens should be earthed up to sup 
port the stems. It takes a considerable time 
to thoroughly blanch Cardoons, and the earliest 
lot should be drawn together and enclosed in 
paper or hay-bands when dry, and then earth 
properly placed round the plants. Cauliflowers 
may be sown now' for use in spring. We 
always make a sowing now’, but w’e do not 
depend upon this sowing altogether, as seeds 
sown in January and brought on in heat in 
single pots near the glass are always reliable, 
ana if a few of Veitch’s forcing variety are 
grown on in 6-inch pots and kept under glass, 
they will come early. E. Hobpay. 


THE COMING WIDE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

A Cjth .—Sowed a few seeds of Caul’ 
flower of several kinds on south border. Placed 
oarly-flowering Narcissi and Tulips in boxes 
thickly to come on for early cutting. All the 
seed-pods are picked off Sweet Peas. We are 
putting in cuttings of Tufted Pansies. The 
young shoots coming up in centre of plants 
make excellent cuttings. Fuchsias in beds and 
dotted about near the margins of the lawn are 
effective. 

August i'tth. —Sowed a few seeds of East 
Lothian Stocks for spring blooming. Shifted 
on seedling Ferns of various sizes. We always 
have plants in thumbs, as there is a demand 
for them in small pots. Fertile fronds of various 
Ferns are taken when ready now and placed on 
paper on shelves. Other sheets of paper are 
laid over them to keep the spores from scatter 
ing till they are ripe and ready for sowing. 

A ugust 26th. —Beds of flowers are often looked 
over now to remove dead leaves and flowers, 
but the flower-stems of Lilies are left to ripen 
on the bulb. There has been a good deal ot 
tying among Dahlias and Hollyhocks. Single 
Hollyhocks nave been a good deal planted1 ot 
late years. They are bright and showy, but 
we have a regard for the double flowers. Lining'' 
of warm manure have been placed to Melon 
frames where the fruits a*e backward. Melons 
approaching the ripening stage are frWv 
ventilated. 

August 27th .—Chrysanthemum buds are 
swelling freely now. Liquid-manure is g" en 
about twice a week. All side shoots are 
removed and the necessary tying prompt 1 ? 
done. Arum Lilies have been repotted to 
early flowering, and the plants are place 
thinly in the open to make growth. The yonn^ 
wood of Figs on walls has oeen nailed in close 
to the wall to expose the fruit. Late Pe&cbe^ 
and Nectarines are exposed by the removal o 
a leaf or two where necessary. Sowed more 
Mignonette. . 

August 28th .—Sowed hardy annuals of vanou 
kinds for early spring blooming. ^ en 80 . 
thinly on rather poor ground they form sturo 
plants, and transplant well. All the ea f . 
Potatoes have been liftod r and tho ground ’ 
now being planted with various crops, inci 
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ing Strawberries, Spinach, Onions, Lettuces, 
and Endives. Peaches for travelling are 
gathered a little before they are ripe, and 
packed in wood wool in single layers. 

August 20th .—Cuttings of various things are 
still being put in. Planted out choice Pinks 
from propagating beds, 9 inches apart. Com¬ 
mon Pinks will be pulled to pieces and planted 
firmly with a dibble next month. They make 
useful edging plants alongside kitchen garden 
walks, where the flowers are easily accessible. 
Inside Vine borders are kept in a moist con¬ 
dition in late houses. The sublaterals are 
removed in a small state. Early ventilation is 
carefully attended to. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Liability to pay a doctor’s bill 

(Sine Years' Header ).—You are not liable to 
pay the bill. Y'ou wished to see your own 
medical attendant, but your employer insisted 
on your going to his own doctor, and sent you 
there in his own carriage. Later, when you 
fell off a^ain, he himself sent for his own 
doctor without your knowledge and requested 
him to attend you. You wished to pay that 
doctor, and he refused to make a charge, tell¬ 
ing you your employer had engaged him. As 
your health got worse you left against your 
employer's wishes, and so he has now refused 
to pay the doctor, and the latter has sent his 
bill to you. It is clear that you are under no 
liability to pay, although the fact that your 
illness was caused by overwork and the bad 
state of the dwelling-house found for you would 
not in itself avert liability.—K. C. T. 


Water tortoise.— In a pond I placed a water 
tortoise sold to me as Chinese roof tortoise. It threw 
itself into the pond and swam with its head perpendicu¬ 
larly out of the water. This was ten weeks airo, and 
since then 1 have only seen it once swim and twice found 
it under a leaf. I have watched the pond in all weathers 
and at all hours for it, euppoeing it to be still there and 
still alive. Ilo v best could I treat it ?—C. Durbant. 

[The fresh water tortoises are distinguished 
from the land tortoises by their flattened form, 
while the toes arc terminated by long nails 
united by intervening webs, enabling them to 
swim with great facility. It is their habit to 
conceal themselves under the leaves of aquatic 
plants, exposing only the extremity of the nose, 
and in this position to await the approach of 
small fishes, insects, reptiles, and other aquatic 
animals. They do not consume vogetable food 
as do their terrestrial relatives, so it is not your 
tortoise that has eaten your Water Lily leaves. 
If the pond is well stockod with small fish and 
aquatic mammalia, your tortoise will not 
require feeding, but will cater for itself; still, 
from the fact of its generally remaining out of 
sight, it can never prove a very interesting pet. 
—S. S. G.] 

Tortoise losing its claws (O. N. 

White ).—Your little African tortoise will, in 
all probability, grow fresh nails in the course 
of time—that is, if the toes are not diseased. 
You should provide your tortoises with a 
mound of dry earth, under cover, in which they 
can dig and take shelter. The Grass run will 
often prove too damp for them. The land 
tortoises are most, if not all, hibernating in 
their habits -at least, they pass a portion of 
the year in a state of lethargy, having 
previously made a hole in the ground for their 
reception. Feed upon sopped bread, Lettuce- 
leaves, and Dandelion. Unless the soil is 
unusually light and warm it would be advisable 
to take them indoors when the weather begins 
to get cold^and keep them in a cool room in a 
hamper or box filled with soft hay. They will 
remain dormant through the winter, although 
they may awake during a spell of mild 
weather, when a little bread and milk may be 
offered them.—S. S. G. 


Treatment of hedgehog ( H.B.D.P.). 
—In its wild state the hedgehog feeds upon 
worms, slugs, snails, and insects, while in a 
state of confinement it will consume bread and 
milk, and if allowed the run of a garden will 
find the greater part of its living. If, however, 
it is not a walled-in garden, the little animal is 
pretty sure to make its escape. It is verv fond 
of cockroaches, and will soon clear a kitchen of 
these peats. You ahoulcL^ovide someysoft 
straw or hay for your hecfoeho^Hj) 


in during the daytime. You will find ib will 
feed more freely during the night. The hedge¬ 
hog hibernates during the winter, passing its 
time rolled up in some dry, leafy ditch or 
doserted rabbit-burrow, and when kept in a 
state of captivity should be placed, in cold 
weather, where frost cannot reach it. A small 
box or hamper filled with soft hay is about the 
best receptacle. On its awakening from time 
to time from its winter’s sleep a little food 
should be offered it. The habit your little 
animal has of getting into the saucer of milk 
would account for the flies troubling ib ; they 
come to share in the milk. Remove the milk 
saucer after it has taken a drink. But if you 
give it bread and milk, do not allow' more milk 
bhau the bread will absorb. —S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrnixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxlno, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisiirr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDRXiNa has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 

naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hesperis tristls (Night-scented Stock) (F. J. Mott). 

This is a quaint plant, with dull-ooloured flowers, sweet 
scented at night. It is rather tender and requires a light 
warm soil and a sheltered position. 

Keeping seeds (Anon).— If you will keep your 
diverse seeds in closely corked bottles, or in air-tight tins, 
there can be no doubt but that they will be good, and germi¬ 
nate the second year. Some seeds have been thus kept 
for many years quite sound. They should be in a dry, but 
not in a warm or cold place. 

Chrysanthemum leaves injured (A. G. M.\ 
—The Chrysanthemum leaves appear to be affected by an 
overdose of stimulants, but at the same time some varie¬ 
ties are far more susceptible to injury in this way than 
others. You have, however, set us a hard task, as not a 
single word was said as to the treatment the plants had 
received or the conditions under which they bad grown. 
With such small data to work on, no wonder that we are 
sometimes at fault. 

Climbing plants for conservatory (H. C. 

Campbell ). —We would name Abutilon Golden Fleece as a 
beautiful and profuse bloomer; Plumbago capensis, a 
fine celestial blue, exceedingly popular, and most beautiful, 
flowering freely ; Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souv. de Chas. 
Turner, verv fine ; Hose Niphetos, white; Rose Perle des 
Jardins, yellow ; Clematis indivisa lobata, very beauti¬ 
ful, white. ‘Lapageria rosea superba and L. alba. 
‘These are rather slow in the early stages of growth. 

Roses and Tacsonia failing (Mrs. Button).— 
You give us no particulars as to soil in either case, but the 
collapse of the Rose and the failure of the Tacsonia point 
undoubtedly to the fact that the soil is exhausted in both 
coses and that the roots of the plants are in a very bad 
condition. The remedy in the case of the Tacsonia is to 
clear out the bad soil and renew it. We fear nothing can 
be done to the Rose. The growths from the base of the 
plant are evidently proceeding from the stock on which 
the Rose is worked. 

Madonna Lily (Tor>[uay).~*F\rst, lay the bulbs 
thinly on any hard gravel path or boards and turn them 
frequently. You may even cover them with a light to 
keep all wet and moisture away meanwhile. Give the 
bulbs not less than three weeks of this. Finally, dissolve 
2 lb. of sulphur in a large bath, mixing it gradually at 
first from the damp stage to a paste-like consistency, then 
add the water gradually, beating it well by the hand. In 
this way we regard it more effective than in the dry state 
and more penetrating also. Give the bulbs fifteen minutes 
in the bath and keep the solution well stirred from the 
bottom, as the sulphur quickly settles. In the replanting 
bury the bulbs in sharp sand. 

Raising Camellias from seed (Enthusiast).— 
You do not mention how long the seed has been gathered, 
as your chances of success depend greatly upon this, for 
seeds of Camellias do not keep well for any length of tirm, 
hence by all means sow at once. For the Camellias, a 
compost should be prepared by mixing together eaua! 
parts of loam and peat, with somewhat less than half a 
part of silver-sand. Pots j inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are very suitable for sowing the seeds. They should be 
quite clean, and some broken crocks put in the bottom to 
about one third of the depth of the pot, then fill to 
within an inch of the rim with the compost just men¬ 
tioned, pressed moderately firm. After this scatter 
the seeds thereon,'so that each stands clear of its 


neighbour, then press partially into the soil to hold each 
seed in position, and cover with the ume compost as 
above recommended, so that the seeds have their own 
depth of soil above them. Seeds of the Camellia require 
a greenhouse temperature—that is to say, a structure 
kept at 45 degs. to 55 degB. during the winter, while in 
the gammer the warmth of the outside air will be suffi¬ 
cient. The soil must be kept moist, but not too much 
saturated. When the young plants have made a couple 
of leaves they should be potted singly into small pots and 
kept in the greenhouse. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting an avenue.—I should be much obliged 
if you could give me advice about the kind of trees to 

[ >lant on an avenue. The avenue is about 300 yards long, 
t runs north and south between two fairly high hedges, 
and has practically no trees on it at present. I want to 
know what kind of trees would be best for a really nice 
avenue [common Lime or Sycamore), and whether you 
would advise planting more than one kind? [One kind 
best.) Also what age should the trees be that we put 
down? [Saplings 1<> feet to II feet high.) Economy has 
to be considered, I must add, although I would sacri¬ 
fice something to get a good effect as soon as possible. 
Would a good labourer be able with a little direction to 
plant the trees, or should I have an expert ? [ )'es | We 
are in the Yale of Olwvdd, not in an exposed part, the 
winter here not at all severe. Is this the best time of 
year for planting? [From November to January). The 
soil is a very heavy clay.—J. E. IIarpik. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning espalier Pear-trees (G. L. If.).— Cut 
back all the strongest of the Bhoots springing from the 
sides of the tree, and which are commonly called breast- 
wood or foreright shoots, now, leaving the weakly shoots 
a fortnight longer. The leader may be tied or fastened in 
at the same time. Do not cut the shoots back nearer the 
old wood than 3 inches, or, say, leave from three to four 
leaves on the spurs. If cut back too close the back eyes 
may break, and then there are no buds left to ripen and 
form blossoms in the futnrr. 

Pruning Cherries and Plums (G. E. F .).—It 
is not customary to prune standard fruit-trees in the 
summer, and even in the winter the pruning of such tre-s 
generally consists in thinning. Unlike bush ordinary 
trees, standards are assumed to have plenty of head room, 
or they should have, and may extend. Even In the case 
of bush-trees we should hesitate to prune much in 
the summer, as Cherries in particular are apt to gum 
freely if sap flow be by much pruning severely checked. 
At the most it is enough to reduce the joints of the young 
shoots back to fairly firm wood, leaving the harder prun¬ 
ing until the winter. Treat Victoria Plums in the same 
way. Whilst this Plum, as a rule, fruits so freely on long 
branches, it is wise not to allow these branches to make 
too free or long growth, as a heavy crop of fruit often 
breaks them down and the fruits are less fine. Moderate 
shortening may be done in August and rather harder 
pruning in the winter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bone-meal and blood-manures (F. M. S. r.). 

—You would do well if you have bone-meal and dried blood- 
manures in quantity, to mix them in the proportion of one 
bushel of the manure to ten of the soil, or rotten garden 
refuse, turning the heap once or twice at intervals of a 
fortnight, then employing it as ordinary animal-manure 
dressing. When these manures are thus mixed with soil 
first they become more quickly soluble for use if spread 
on to ground and dug in where a crop is to follow than 
would be the case were the manure applied raw just before 
the digging. Practically used in this way they would suit 
any crops. Where no soil refuse-heap is available collect 
soil from the garden ground and use it as advised. 

Oelery-seed (A. B. Fenton).—It any of your Celery 
plants have run to seed since you planted them out pull 
them up and throw away as worthless. To have proper 
seed-producing plants it is best to plant out some ratner 
late in a row, leaving them uninoulded and standing all 
the winter, as they are then fairly hardy. They will go to 
flower and seed the following year. Leave the Beed on the 
plants till ripe, then cut and lay it out on paper to harden, 
and it can soon be rubbed off, cleaned, ana put away in a 
bag, bottle, or canister for the winter. There are many 
fine exhibition Celeries, but their use largely depends on 
culture. Also besides being of good size, the stems must 
be firm or solid. Two fine white varieties are Invincible 
White and Wright’s Giant White. Two good red or pink 
Celeries are Olayworth Prize Pink and Wright’s Grove 
Red. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

William John Lock.— Water the plant with clear lime- 
water. This will cause the worms to come to the surface, 

when they can be gathered up and destroyed.- E. 

Baines.— The Roses you ask about are strong growers and 
flower freely. 2, The white Jasmine you ask about is 
Jasminum ollicinale, the variety afline having larger 
flowers than the ordinary kind. :t, Jasminum nudiflorum 
has yellow flowers. 4, Apply to Messrs. W. Paul <te Son, 
Waltham Cross, I^ondon, N.- M. C. L.— Leave the Cam¬ 

panulas, they will flower next year somewhat earlier than 

usual.- F. B. F.— Your gardener is quite right. The 

Tomatoes have been scalded.- F. T. Mott.— You will find 

questions you ask as to the Night-scented Stock dealt with 
in our issues of April 12, 1902, p. 8S ; April 26, 1902, 
p. 114, and May 3, all of which can be had of the publisher. 

-A. P. P.— From the specimens you send we should at 

once say that the trees have been overcropped, 
while the presence of red-spider point* to the fact 
that the trees are also dry at the roots, though 
the border may seem to be moist enough on the sur¬ 
face. The remedy lies in your own hands.- Celery.— 

Slugs, and not worms, are the culprits. Sprinkle some 

lime along the trenches.- Belly.— Place ashes in the 

bottom of the frame to the depth of 6 inches. You cannot 

keep Geraniums in the winter without fire-heat.- 

Amateur.—As to the treatment of Incarvillea Delavayi, 
see our issue of March, 1, 1902, p. 7, which can be had of 

the publisher, price lid., post free.-IP.—Johnson’s 

“ Gardeners’ Dictionary.’’ which can be had of any book- 
seller, price, we think, is. 6l., should answer your pur¬ 
pose.-IV. 3.— Jf the tubers »re diseased iiothipw v, rtJ- 

prevent tneia decaying. If onlv the 4>aulm-is diseased 
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and tbe varieties are early, lift them, at the same time 

picking out all the diseased tubers.- G. B. Button .— 

Sorry we do aot know the address of the correspondent 

you inquire about. - J. F. S .—A top-dressing of loam 

and rotten manure will be beneficial, as this will tend to 

strengthen the plants.- D. W.— 1, Kindly say what you 

refer to as Globe-flowers. The Globe-flower (Gomphrena) 
is an annual. 2, No ; leave all the buds on the Roses. 

- A. Pursey .—If all the buds are like the one sent we 

have grave doubts as to their starting in the spring.- 

Flora.— 'So ; Campanula pyramidalis is of no use after the 
plants have once flowered, and must be thrown away. 
Re Cannas, see reply to “II. F. M.” in our issue of 

August 22, p. 329.- J .—You ought to have divided the 

Auriculas immediately after flowering, and must now 
leave them till next spring. See article in our issue of 

August 22, p. 326, re “Mignonette for winter.”- 

C. A. F .—We know of no plan that will get rid of the 
scum you refer to, but skimming it ofT. Ducks and swans 

are very useful in keeping it broken up.- Novice .—'You 

will find an article dealing with the “ Making of a Vine 
border ” in our issue of May 30, which oan be bad of the 
publisher, price ljd., poet free.- I. Goody .—The indi¬ 

vidual flowers of the Fuchsias are certainly very large, 
but we want to know something of the habit of the plants 
and also their freedom of flowering. We much prefer the 
medium-sized blooms, which, when freely borne, are more 
«ffective on the plant The Pelargonium blooms hod all 
fallen to pieces, which always happens when the flowers 

are Bent loose and not gummed.- Lady Barclay .—The 

“ English Flower Garden ” might help you, but we, 
strongly advise you to have somebody who is used to con¬ 
sidering such questions to look at the ground, because no 
diagrams in a book can help you much, the ground itself 

usually requiring different treatment for each place.- 

Anxious .—Kindly read our rules to correspondents.- 

J. Me., Boat Devon .—Try Oxonian, Sir Charles Napier, 

Waterloo, and Givon'sLate Prolific.- C. S .—We suppose 

you mean Jasminum nudiflorum. If bo, thin out the 
weak wood and any shoots that may have bloomed imme¬ 
diately after blooming.- F. White .—Yes ; you can grow 

Raspberries, choosing Super'ative (red and yellow forms), 
Hornet and Fastolf, which we noted in fine condition in a 
northern garden some weeks ago. You might also try 
Black Currants, selecting Lee’s Prolific, Victoria, and 

Boskoop Giant.- Amateur .—Consult our advertising 

columns.- Belly.— 1, Plant in spring just as the plants 

are on the move ; 2, Stocks, Asters, Snapdragons, Verbenas, 
Phlox Drummondi, Heliotropes, Petunias, Dianthus, 

Tufted Pansies, Portulacas, Nemesia, Sweet Peas, etc.- 

May pie.— See reply in our issue of August 15, p. 310, first 
column, under “Short Replies.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»• Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnino 
Idlustratrd, 17, Fumival-street, Bolbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. —Torquay.— Hydrangea Hor- 

tensia.- L. Symes, Upieey.—Yout climbing plant is 

E icremocarpus scaber. The seeds may be sown in cool- 
frame in autumn or in first week of January in slight 

warmth and grown on quickly.- S. W. F .—Bartonia 

aurea.- Mrs. White.— Not the true Mushroom, but we 

think the Horse Mushroom (Agaricus arvennis), which, 

we believe, is eatable.- B. R. Runcorn .—Evidently a 

piece of Araucaria Cunninghami, but specimen very in¬ 
sufficient.- F. Bartley, —The Galmgale (Cyperus 

longue).- Mrs. Travers .—1 and 2, Too shrivelled to be 

able to identify; 3, Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana). 

-C. A.— Kindly Bend better specimens in flower, if 

possible.- B. G. P— 1, Gaillardia picta; 2, Rhipsalis 

sp.; 3, Fig-leaf.- T. B.—l, Spine a palmata ; 2, Cimici- 

fuga racemosa; 3, Spine* filipendula fl.-pl. ; 4, Poterium 

officinale.- G. Beath.— 1, Origanum Tourneforti; 2, 

Begonia Louis Chretien; 3, Kleinia llaworthl' 4, Hebe- 

clinium (Eupatorium) atropurpureum.- Miss Bell.— 

Lysimachia vulgaris.- F. B F.— The Goat’s Rue (Galega 

officinalis).- T. B .—Achillea millefolium rosea ; 2, 

Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 3, Solidago Virgaurea ; 4, Lysi¬ 
machia vulgaris ; 5, Please send better specimen ; 6, Ilele- 

nium antumnale pumilum ; 7, Achillea ptarmica.-A. B., 

761.—Aerides odoratum- A. B. C.— 1, Sedum sp. ; 2, 

Mentha sylvestris ; 3, Lythrum Salicaria ; 4, Sedum sp.; 
5, Agrostemma coronaria.- Win. Balfour .—The cut¬ 
leaved Bramble (Rubus laciniatus).-Prof.—Quite im¬ 

possible to name a plant from such a crude drawing. If 
you want any plants named we must have good speci- 

mena-C. R .—Centaurea ragusina- F. White, St. 

Albans .—Achillea ptarmica fl. pi- Miss Wilbrahainand 

Sollies.—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 

- Mrs. Wynne —Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).— J. 

Mope.— I, Tradescantia virginica ; 2, Sun Rose (Ilelianthe- 
mum var.); 3, Corydalis lutea; 4, The Foam-flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia) ; 5, Veronica longifolia subsessilisji 

Names of fruit.— C. D .—Kindly send specimens when 
quite ripe. 

Catalogues received.— Amos Perry, Winchmore- 

hill, London, N.— Special Offer of Early bulbs. -Webb 

and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge .—List of Bulbs. - 

Gilbert and Son, Dvke, Bourne, Lincolnshire.— Bulbs, 
Tubers, etc., with Cultural Directions. 


Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize, Half a Guinea . 

Prize Winners this week are : 1, Hon. 
Mrs. K. Thornton, Hildersham Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, for a wild corner in the garden ; 
2, Lady Eleanor Stopford, Courtown House, 
Gorey, Ireland,^fonEucalyptus ip bloom. 
Digitized b 


nor ©topiora, i^ourtow 
l, fonEucalyptus flh bio 
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Shilling’s Special Offers. 

Following are suitable for Present Potting 
or Planting: for Winter bloom. 

Begonias, Tuberous-rooted, very fine plants, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Begonias. Fibrous-rooted, various colours, pot now, 
bloom for monthB. 2s dozen. 

Primula ohinensis. finest fringed, brilliant colours, 
Is. 6d. dozen. 

Primula obconlca, large-flowering, splendid strain, 
Is. 6d. dozen. 

Cinerarias, finest large-flowering, a splendid strain, 
1 b. 6d. dozen. 

Cyclamen perslcum gigantcum. fine corms, 
Is. 3d. dozen. 

Aralia sieboldi, splendid decorative plant, 6, Is. 3d. 

Cannas, fine for pot work, very best kinds, assorted, 
28. 6d. dozen. 

Coleus, very brilliant colours. Is. 6d. doz. 

Ferns, Rplendid greenhouse kinds, assorted, 2s. dozen. 

Ficus repens. 3 for is. fid. 

Geraniums, pot now for winter bloom, assorted kinds, 
2s dozen. 

Grevillea robusta, a beautiful decorative plant, 
3 for Is. 6d. 

Nepeta variegata. lovely silver variegated foliage, 
fine for basket b. etc., 6 for Is. 6d. 

Sweet-scented Tobacco, pure white, Is. 3d. dozen. 

Salvia splendens. fine scarlet, 2s. dozen. 

Smilax, beautiful for cutting, etc., 6 for Is. 3d. 

Tccoma Smltbi, a grand new greenhouse plant, 3 for 
Is. fid. 

Solanum hybridum (Winter Cherry). 6 for Is. 6d. 

Solanum pyracanthum, very pretty, leaves covered 
with yellow thorns. 3 for Is. 3d. 

Collection of Greenhouse plants, containing 24 
kinds, all different, 3s. fid. 

Auriculas, superb strain, 2s. dozen. 

12 Assorted Plants for rooms, table, etc., decoration, 
such aB Palms, Cyperus, Aralias, etc., 2s. 6d. 

All stood plants, carefully packed in damp 
Moss and wooden boxes, carriage paid. 


C. R. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 

_WINCH FIELD, HANTS. 


HLEMATIS.—PLANT NOW.—All the best 

and latest named kinds. Will send a dozen strong plants 
for 10a. 6d.; 6 for 5s. 9d.: or 3 for 3s., carriage paid. Have 
thousands of plants to offer.—O. R. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man. WinchHeld, Hants.__ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

^ All selected from fert ile Diants. Nc 


Best kinds. 

All selected from fert ile plants. Noble, Royal Sovereign, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, President, Scarlet Queen, Competitor, 
Latest of All, Viconitesse. Dr. Hogg. J. Veitch, Leader, 
Monarch, &c. Strong well rooted plants, 25. Is.; 50 for 
Is lOd.; or 3s. fid. 100. Plant now. Carriage paid. — C. R. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfield. Hants. 


SHILLING’S “EXPRESS” CABBAGE.— 

^ Absolutely the earliest, hardiest, and best kind for pre¬ 
sent Bowing. Try it. Is. per ounce; 7d. per half ounce, poet 
free.—C. R. SHILLING. Seedsman, kc . Winchfield. Hants. 


GHILLING’S SPECIAL LIST of Vegetable 

and Flower 8eeds tor present sowing and early offer of 
Bulbs of all kinds will be sent together with a sample packet 
of seed, post free on application. Write for it. —C. R 
SHILLING, Seed and Bulb Merchant, Winchfield, Harts. 


DU LBS.—Special Offer, now ready. Best 

" Bulbs at lowest prices. Shilling’s Bulb? give satisfac¬ 
tion to thousands.—Cl. R. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, 
Winchfield. Hants._ 


TXOLLYHOCKS, splendid.—Chater’s double, 

-L-L Is. 9d. doz. Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Single Pyrethrum, 
splendid for cutting, Is. 9d. dozen. Tritomas (Red hot 
Poker), 3, Is. 3d. 12 Hardy Perennials in 12 kinds, 2s. 6d., 
carriage free. Catalogue free C. R. SHILLING, Nursery, 
Winchfield, Hants._ 


HUALLFLOWERS.—Plant now. 100, in 5 best 

»* kinds, 2s. 9d. Double Wallflowers, snlendid strain. 
Is dozen, carriage paid.—0. R. SHILLING, Nursery, 
Winchfield, Hants. 


0 A R N A TIO N S.—Finest double, mixed 

colours, superb strain, Is. 6d. dozen. Carnations, Mar¬ 
guerite, Malmaison strain, splendid for potting for winter 
bloom in greenhouse or planting out, very fine nlaef.s, 
Is. 3d. doz ; 25 for 2s. 3d , carriage freo.—C. R. SHILLING, 
Nu reery, Winchfield, Hants. _ 

■yiOLETS.—These cannot be planted too 

» early now. Splendid clumps specially prepared for 
winter bloom. Mane Louise, Adm’ral Avellan, Czar, Cali¬ 
fornia, Neapolitan, and PrincesB of Wales, 3a. per dozen; 
22s. per 100, carriage paid. Large, well grown plants. 

0. R. SHILLING, Nursery, Winchfield. Hants. 


ALDERBOROUGH 

ST. BRIGID ANEMONES. 

TJURING the past 16 months we have been 

Lr awarded 4 Gold, 7 Silver-Gilt, and 3 Silver Medals at 
London (4 from the R.H.8 ), Edinburgh, Manchester, York, 
Birmingham, Brighton, Hanley, Shrewsbury, Wisbech, &c., 
for our celebrated Double 8T. BRIGID ANEMONES, 
known as the Alderborough strain (Award of Merit, R.H.S.). 
These, if planted soon, will start blooming in October and 
continue flowering all winter (except during severe frost) 
and spring until early summer, giving enormous quantities 
of exquisite flowers in unequalled variety of the most 
brilliant colours. They last a long time in a cut state, and 
are produced at a time when other outdoor flowers aie 
scarce. These Anemones are perfectly haidy. Full cultural 
directions (which are simple) enclosed with each lot of roots. 
Selected roots, 12, 2a. fid., free; 30, 5s.; 100, 15s., free. 
Ordinary roots, 12. Is. 6d.. free; 24. 2s. lOd.; 50, 5<*. 6d.; 
100.10s. fid., free -REAMSBOTTOM A CO.. Alder- 
borough Nursery, Geashlll. King’s Co.,Ireland. 


Now Ready. Post Free. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL 


Ever Published. Photo Illustrations. 

DOBIES(No.l),CHESTER! 


1 , 500,000 


- 5 * 


Spanish Iris, Yellow White. »nJ Blue 7 b per l( 
erocun, ill tiJor, ... .. ... A . ,~r I 

Sir Walk In Narcissus 

Horaefeldii „ ____ 

, Trumpet Narcissus ..., ... 7 fe per i« 

Glory of Leiden Narcissus „ fed. eacl 

, Madam de Graaff _ 3.,each. 

Sweet Scented Pheasant Eye 

Narcissus ... 5 . & 7Operl00a- 

Mixed Narcissi 5,» per 1000 

Double Daffodils 5 # & 10 . per 1000 J 
' Tulips, Mixed i.o.oi ~ A 

Single Lent Lilies 
Snowdrops 5 . & 7 O i*r looo i 
Strawberry Plants I , per iou. f 


aross&Son.iSiWisbecL 1 


ORR’S PATENT 

FRUIT STORINC TRAYS. 

Solo Manufacturer and Agent, 

JOHN P. WHITE, 

The Pyghtle Works, BEDFORD. 

Size of Tray, 
28 in. by 25 la. 

Very light & 
easy to han¬ 
dle, and can 
be stacked in 
a very small 
space when 
not in use. 

»/- PER DOZ. 

Carriage paid in 
lots of one dozen 
and over. 




JONES 


► ^ attWOOD] 

Stourbridge:] 


'^otJrr ' 011 

5/ ft • foot lone, 

SPECIAL PRICESFOR QUANTITIES. 

“THE DENNIS ”; EQ/fi 
HEATINC APPARATUS, S wO/U 

THOS. W. ROBINSON, 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIl 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radlaton, 

ST ?eo? K 1,200 BOILERS. 


lUETTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

IN useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with * 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, ewj' to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. Wi 
carriage paid. I do not require payment till you have rwei»« 
and approved of the netting from - H. J. GA8S0N, 
Works, Rye. 


WARM CONSERVATORY with Patent 

VV Keliance Gas Boiler. No risk; efficient, durable 
ijG. SHREWBBL*RY, Station road, Curaberweii; London,6.E. 
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Annual* for autumn 

sowing. 

Antirrhinum maim .. 
Anu, a plague of 
Apple-tree, insect on .. 
Asparagus 8prengeri. 
repotting 

Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine. 

Birds . 

Bulb* in pots 
Calcolarias, herbaceous 
Calceolarias, propagat¬ 
ing . 

Campanula (Campanula 
pyramidalis), the 
Chimney 

Campanula (Camnanula 
pyramidalis), the 
Chimney, failing to 

bloom. 

Campanula mlrabilis in 
a pot . 


Carnations .. 346 

343 Carnations, Marguerite 348 
347 Carrots, grubs in 352 j 

358 Chrysanthemum buds I 

352 now developing .. 356 
Clematises, propagating 348 

356 Cliantbus puniceua .. 353 
Commelina c<t-lestis .. 348 

353 Conservatory .. .. 355 

356 Covert for game.. .. 352 I 

356 Creeper, quick growing, 

352 a.356 

Daffodils and Tulips 

319 failing.318 

Daisies, Michaelmas, 
staking and tying the 348 

353 Daphne Mezereum, cut¬ 

ting down .. ..352 

Edgings, hardy .. ..348 

Frames, garden, and 
353 overcrowding .. .. 339 

Fruit .351 

353 I Fruit garden .. ..355 


INDEX. 

S55 


Fruit trees in pots 
Garden, County Down, 
August notes from a 347 
Garden diary, extracts 

from a.355 

Garden pests and friends 352 
Garden, seashore, a .. 346 
Garden steps .. .. 348 

Garden work .. 355 

Gooseberries, market .. 354 
Gooseberry culture .. 357 
Gooseberry plantation, 
renovating .. ..254 

Hemerocalhs luteola .. 
Horse radiBb, propagat¬ 
ing . 

Hyacinths and Tulips 
for exhibition .. 

Indoor plants 
Ivy, old, moving an 
I>aw and custom 
Lilac surrounded by 
suckers.357 


349 

357 

353 

352 

352 

356 


Lawn, the. 

Lychnis risearia splen- 

348 

Plants, herbaceous, on 



chalk . 

346 

I dens plena 

Magnolia grandiflora .. 

317 

Plants, rock, some good 

3tH 

352 

Poultry. 

356 

Magnolia stellata 

351 

Rose, climbing, for east 
wall . 


Meadow Saffrons (Col- 


350 

J chicums). 

348 

Rose cuttings, striking 

350 

Mubh'-oom bed, making 

345 

Rose Electra at Kew .. 

349 

Oncidium Papilio start- 


Rose hedge, planting .. 

357 

ing . 

Outdoor garden .. 

353 i 

Rose Sultan of Zanzibar 


355 

(H.P.). 

350 

Outdoor plants.. 

343 

Rosea, climbing, bare at 


PaiiBies, Tufted. in 


1 the base. 

350 
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VEGETABLES. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

This season, similar to that of last year, has 
not been much in favour of this fruit, but, 
strange to say, I have gathered a really nice 
lot. It should be said that well-established 
plants having a bunch or two of fruit set upon 
them at the time of planting in no small 
degree account for this. Further, the plants 
were well cared for from the first in the matter 
of applying liquid manure from the stable- 
tank into which deer-dung had been put, this 
beiDg done once or twice weekly, which, I think, 
kept the plants moving in spite of the un¬ 
toward weather. The plants set out 1*2 feet or 
more away from the garden wall and trained to 
stakes have done equally well, and I have only 
cut away three or four fruit that had turned 
black with disease. In such a web season os 
this it is wisest to cut the fruit when about 
three parts ripe and stand on an airy green¬ 
house shelf or under a frame, when they will 
finish off capitally. ' With so little sun it has 
been prudent to cut away part of the leaves 
and, of course, all lateral growth, so that the 
fruit may receive all the solar heat possible. 
I do not find that this partial defoliation has 
any injurious effect on the plants, as some aver 
it has, though 1 am well aware it can be 
carried too far and ought not to be done. 
Respecting varieties, Ham Green, Fro^more 
Selected, Chemin, Challenger, and Lister’s 
Prolific have all done remarkably well, the 
last being aspecially good under glass, huge 
bunches, some having fifteen fruit on and all 
of good size and beautiful shape. 

What is necessary with outdoor Tomatoes is 
to keep the plants to one cordon and pinch 
out the point of the shoot as soon as three or, 
at the most, four bunches of fruit are formed, 
which should be the ca.se towards the middle 
of July. Then with a favourable August and 
September there should be little difficulty in 
getting most of the fruit to partly ripen os 
beforesaid on the plant, when they may be cut 
and ripened under cover. If no glass accom¬ 
modation exists the fruit will finish off if 
placed in a window, or even on the mantel¬ 
piece. Devonian. 

■ — The season has scarcely been an ideal 
ono for the growth of outdoor Tomatoes, for in 
early summer both the ground and the tempe¬ 
rature were cold and wet, and at the present 
time prospects are not very rosy of getting a 
good harvest. At the time of writing oaly a 
faint tinge of colour is seen in a few of the 
earliest set bunches. In some seasons quite 
a quantity of fruib could be gathered much 
before this date, given warm positions—say, 
against a sunny wall or fence. Potato disease 
now spreads rapidiv, and the fear i9 that this 
fungoid enemy will soon spread to the allied 
Tomato foliage. Last year was a similar one 
—tons of Tomatoes were buried, stems and 
fruit, to place them out of sight. Consider¬ 
able loss to the grower follows such calamity, 
and in some measure to the consumer also, for 
it cannot be disputed tba^ while the outdoor 
crop entails a deal of ^fork ^n^grrcweqp, i,t-ja|so 


a™ 


l ^ork ^nyrrc^^| ^ajf 


provides a quantity of cheap fruits, when the 
elements are favourable, for the million. To 
obtain a prospective crop there need be 
an early start in seed sowing and pot¬ 
ting. The plants must be strong, almost 
on the verge of flowering, if not actu¬ 
ally farther advanced than this, to give 
anything satisfactory in crop, whatever the 
nature of the season may be. The next impor¬ 
tant item is the rigid suppression of waste 
lateral growth, stopping tne leader early in 
order that the early clusters are given a chance 
to swell freely. It is beyond hope to expect 
ripe fruit from flowers set later than the end of 
July. These even would not ripen outdoors, 
but if there is no Potato disease to cut them 
off, green fruits may be ripened on a shelf of a 
greenhouse or a warm room. Thi9 is one 
feature in outdoor Tomato culture that is so 
valuable to the owners of small gardens, and 
those having no accommodation for growing 
them thus Tate under glass. It is well to 
slightly shorten the loaves that overhang the 
fruits, so that they get sunshine to help them 
to colour. _ W. S. 

COTTAGERS’ VEGETABLES AT 
SHREWSBURY. 

At the fine show of the Shropshire Horti¬ 
cultural Society, held annually during the 
third week in August, vegetables are shown in 
great quantities, both by gentlemen’s gardeners 
and amateurs in one tent, and by cottagers 
solely in another. The prizes in so many 
classes for vegetables alone reach to £150. In 
both tents can be seen the finest ouality that 
either section of growers can produce, and if 
the gardeners’ exhibits show very high perfec¬ 
tion a9 such, the cottagers’ products are nardly 
less fine or attractive. But it is not alone in 
the excellent quality seen in cottagers’ pro¬ 
ducts. The competition in tho various classes 
is so great. It is possible, as was the case this 
vear, to see fifty to sixty, and often the 
latter number of single dishes in ono class. On 
all hands the finest late Pea, without doubt, 
and widely shown, was that long curved pod 
the Gladstone. Besides being so fine it is a 
great cropper. In most of the gardeners’ 
collections this Pea was seen very fine indeed. 
The best Runner all-round was, without doubt, 
Best of All, pods long, straight, narrow, 
fleshy, and tender ; it is also a heavy cropper. 
Marrows were, generally, far too large, and 
there is much need for education as to the true 

S ' ‘ os of exhibition Marrows. The fruits 
be of fair medium size, quite tender in 
skin, smooth, handsome, even in size, and 
devoid of rubbing or abrasion. Cabbages were 
far too large. It is a pity these large hearts 
should be encouraged, as they are hard when 
cooked, and can only be so after beiDg cut 
into quarters; they too are far more wasteful 
than smaller ones. There was a huge collec¬ 
tion of single dishes of Shallots, tne judges 
seeming to favour the large red Jersey variety, 
size rather than real quality being preferred, 
as found in the true old Brown Shallot. At 
such a show ib would be well could there be 
provided classes for the Large Red—which a 
writer somewhere has wrongly termed Potato- 


Onions— and the true old Brown Shallot, 
which has the best flavour, and is also much 
the better for pickling. Large Turnips, with 
rather thick tap roots or tails, had to give 
place to smaller, handsome, round, pure 
white Snowball, the very best garden variety. 
Both spring-sown and autumn-sown Onions 
were very plentiful, though of the latter some 
needed to be presented rather more cleanly. 
It is undoubtedly a great Onion year. Potatoes 
were good also, in spite of some prevalent 
disease. Duke of York, Snowdrop, and Inter¬ 
national were fine white, Mr. Breezee and 
White Elephant handsome coloured Kidneys, 
and Windsor Castle, Renown, and Snowball 
excellent white rounds. A. D. 


Salads for winter.— Salads in spring 
are to be found in many gardens, but grown 
for a winter supply they are rare. Why is 
this ? Generally, I think, from want of a little 

S re-arrangement, not because of any particular 
ifliculby. As now is the time to start, I would 
suggest the sowing of a hardy variety of 
Lettuce and Radishes. With a greenhouse, 
too, one may have Mustard-and-Cress at any 
season, and if one has any frame-lights the 
worse for wear, these may often be utilised for 
outside beds of Lettuce, etc.— Townsman. 

Tomato Lister’s Prolific.— The crop 
on this this season is far in advance of anything 
I ever had. The plants are nob more than 
6 feet high, and I have as many as 8 bunches 
fully set on each, the average being seven. 
Each bunch has on an average 15 first-class 
fruits, some of the bunches having as many as 
30 fruits set. It is one of the most prolific and 
profitable varieties grown. My house is 27 feet 
by 9 feet, and is heated by two rows of pipes. 
I have four rows, containing in all about 
70 plants. —Hugh McIntyre, 17, Blormyland- 
street, Barrhead. 

Making Mushroom-bed. — Please inform me 
through Gardkmsq what size shed would be required to 
grow Mushrooms, the fermenting material for which 
would be obtained from three horses, collected every day, 
and regularly used up in making the beds? Also is it 
necessary to have Are-heat during the winter months?— 
P. F. L. 

[If a Mushroom-bed be made up in a shed ib 
should be about 4 feet wide, and, when firmly 
trodden, 1 foot thick and from 6 feet to 10 feet 
in length, more or less, according to the length 
of the shed or of the manure at disposal. As 
the stable manure is collected each day ib 
should be put into a heap, shaking out from 
it and putting on one side to dry all the long 
straw. That will be useful for covering up 
later. As the manure accumulates turn it 
every four or five days, until you have secured 
a good-sized heap. If the inner portion shows 
signs of dryness when it is turned give it a 
good damping with water. When the heap is 
complete force into it a long, pointed tftick, 
which pull out to feel each day, and so soon as 
ib is found warm turn the heap again and 
again to tost it. After three turnings ib is now 
fit to make into a bed on a hard, dry floor in 
the shed, then when just warm put in tho 
broken spawn-cakes, then cover thickly with 
the dry litter. No artificial heat is necessary 
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A new Day Lily—Hemerocallis luteola. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace’s nursery at Colchester. 


Thunbergi. lb has golden-yellow glistening 
flowers G inches across the petals, borne very 
freely on stout branching stems 4 feet high. 
It makes .‘1 feet to 4 feet through in a 
year or so. It is midway between its parents 
in habit and size of flower. H. aurantiaca 
major fails to flower well in many gardens, a 
fault probably due to lack of moisture in 
summer. H. Thunbergi, on the other hand, 
thrives well in poor and dry soils, and it flowers 
very freely. The two plants were crossed with 
a view to improving H. aurantiaca major in 
stature and flowering qualities. The resulting 
hybrid flowers without intermission through¬ 
out the whole summer, and is far and away 
the better plant for effective garden use. 


would deem it, but one those having a taste for 
gardeninghad made attractive under conditions 
that would almost be considered boo bleak for 
plants of any kind. Leahurst. 


A SEASHORE GARDEN. 

A one storey cottage with whitewashed walls, 
built, not with an idea of architectural beauty, 
but for its strength and solidity, as its thick 
stone walls plainly indicate. Its low, thatched 
roof, weighted with heavy timber and fastened 
with ropes, with here and there pieces of old 
anchors, tell how in the w inter time storm and 
tempest beat around the coast. Under a 
cloudless August sky, however, this lonely 
shelter near the shore, with its garden walled 
in with stones and boulders collected from the 
beach, is peaceful enough. Inland, fields of 
ripening corn, with homesteads dotted on the 
hill-sides, stretch away as far as the eye can 
see, whilst down below under the sand dunes 
one hears the moaning of the waves as they 
beat with ceaseless energy on the pebbled 
shore. In this fisherman’s garden there is 
much to interest and surprise one—borders 
tilled with annual Larkspurs are extremely fine, 
as are 6ummer-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Alyssums, and Antirrhinums—showing to 
advantage what can be done with soil that is 
sandy. Scarlet Tropa?olums, running up 
strings round the low doorway*, add a touch of 
brilliancy to the place ; and an old fishing boat 
that has weathered many a storm has found its 
last port, having been turned on end and 

retreat 
dies of 


covered with creeps 
days like tfc 

I:. 


:reep£j^ making a cosy r 


WHITE EVERLASTING PEAS. 

I have a few large clumps that have some 
hundreds of the purest white sprays of bloom, 
and visitors are so much struck with them that 
they never fail to inquire what is the method 
of culture to produce such fine results. The 
plan I adopted was to 
select a wall about 7 feet 
high, facing east, and on 
the face of this I inser¬ 
ted staples about 1 foot 
apart, and stretched 
wires along the wall so 
that the haulm could 
run up the wall and 
cliDg to the wires for 
support. The soil at 
the foot of the wall was 
dug out two spits deep 
and 2 feet wide, and 
filled in with good turf 
and manure, and the 
Peas were planted 3 feet 
apart. They have now 
spread out into such 
large clumps that the 
shoots come up in spring 
all along the wall, ana 
clothe the face of it with 
an unbroken mass of 
haulmandflowers. Many 
people hold the idea 
that the pure white vari¬ 
ety does not come true 
from seed, but from 
experience I find that 
more than ninety per 
cent, of the seedlings, 

if saved from pure white flowers, will come 
as pure white as the original. I have a 
batch of seedlings now in full bloom, and only 
two out of hundreds have come of the pink 
colour. Probably propagation froip .cuttings 


CARNATIONS. 

How frequently is it the case that persons have 
good Carnations or Cloves in their gardens 
which they wish to keep and to increase, yet 
they fail to take the best course to increase 
them by adopting the simple process of layer¬ 
ing. Now is the time to be doing this 
important work. It is very simple, and the 
veriest tyro in gardening may learn to do it 
easily with a little practice. There are some 
Carnations, and especially the Old Crimson 
Clove Carnation, which will strike root freely 
from cuttings. But very many do not root 
freely so treated, and for that reason, a9 also 
that layering gives by far the best plants in 
any case, the process of layering is much the 
best. To do it properly the first thing is to 
prepare a bushel or two of fine gritty or sandy 
soil. This is best run through a sieve to 


Garden steps. From a photograph bv the Hon. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Mrs. Hammereley, 


If some 
be old 
with 


remove the coarse particles, 
be well - decayed leaf - soil, some 
pot soil, some dried decayed manure, witn 
a good portion of sharp, white sand incluaeo* 
JMa small 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWER8. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HEMEROCALLIS LUTEOLA. 

This hybrid Day Lily was raised in the 
Colchester nurseries of Messrs. Wallace and 
Co. by crossing H. aurantiaca major with H. 


Lavender, that must have been planted many 
years ago, show that near the sea at least they 
thrive ; if inland, one sometimes has to record 
failures. A golden Elder, and that always-to- 
be found-flowering creeper — Clematis Jack- 
mani—seemed quite at home ; the garden walls, 
too, were not entirely barren, for growing in 
patches one discerned the Creeping Jenny and 
Houseleeks. An out-of-the-world spot some 


is the safest plan, and there is little difficulty 
about this if the cuttings are taken directly 
they push through the soil in spring. 

Gosport. J. Groom. 


GARDEN STEPS. 

The illustration, from a photograph taken in 
an old garden in the south of England, may 
prove of interest bo your readers, showing how 
much may be done in a small space by a true 
Lover of flowers. There are but four of the 
stone steps leading from the lawn to the terrace 
round the house, and on these no less than 
seventeen different kinds of rock plants have 
found a home. A most delightful colour effect 
they give, with their many hues and shades 
against the grey stone, while their value in 
softening the stiff outline of the steps is great. 
These, in spite of their gay decoration, remain 
in daily use by the family, so carefully have 
the plants been arranged and disposed. I 
enclose a list of the plants. They are not all 
distinguishable in the photograph, as some 
were nob in flower at the moment. The Dian- 
thus neglectus is rather lost in the mass of the 
free-growing Erigeron on the upper step, but 
nguished in the deep cleft of the 
centre stone, while the yellow Sedum on the 
bottom step has, unfortunately, come out too 
dark to give its right effect amongst the other 
flowers. The list is as follows : 

Silene alpestris 
Erigeron mucronatua 
Unaria alpina 

i Reiohai 


Erodium Reicbardii 
Campanula pumilA 
Campanula pumila alba 
Campanula pulla 
Mentha Requieni 
Sedum pallidum 


Sedum ochroleucum 
Hutchinsia a'pina 
I ban thus neglectus 
Saxifrage pyramid alia 
Veronica repens 
Thymus Serpyllum conci- 
neus 

Thymus Serpyllum albtu 
Aster alpinus 


3 


* 
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i 


i 

i 
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i 
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hand-fork to stir the soil about the plants with, 
also some wood or bent wire pegs, or even long 
hairpins for pegs ; a sharp small knife is also 
needed. The first procedure is to select the 
best outer shoots on any Carnation plants for 
layering. Taking these one at a time, strip off 
several of the leaves at the base of the shoot, 
then turn it partially over, bottom upwards, 
and 6 inches from the top leaves make a slant¬ 
ing cut towards the leaves, three-fourths of an 
inch long, but not cutting further in than one 
half the thickness of the stem. Next, with 
the hand-fork well loosen the soil, then with 1 
the hand draw out a shallow hole in it, then 
add a handful of the fine soil, fix the 
layer into that so that the slit part 
is buried in it, taking every care that 
this cut portion does not close on to 
the stem. Add a little more of tho 
fine soil, press in a peg to keep the 
shoot in its place, cover that also 
and leave it, proceeding to treat 
other shoots in the same way. By 
October all these layers should be 
well rooted, ready for lifting and 
planting elsewhere. 

LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLEN¬ 
DENS PLENA. 

The Catchflies — Lychnises — are 
amongst the oldest of old-time plants, 
and the subject of our illustration, 

L. Viscaria splendens plena, with 
brightest of rosy red blossoms, is one 
of the most conspicuous of the genus, 
making, along with Pinks and 
Rockets, the border gay at midsum 
mer. Nor i9 it in the hardy flower 
border alone that they excel, for in 
the rock garden, where the soil is not 
always of the best or deepest, they 
blossom freely. Given good treat¬ 
ment, however, and by this I mean 
a sunny, open situation, where the 
loamy soil is enriched from time to 
time with manure, one realises what 
the Lychnises are capable of—tall 
spikes of blossoms that have the ad¬ 
vantage of lasting for many days. 

The plants are just as easily increased 
by division as any other hardy peren¬ 
nials either in autumn or spring. 

Those who are contemplating order¬ 
ing plants during the next few weeks 
should think of these charming old 
things. Townsman. 

AUGUST NOTES FROM A 
COUNTY DOWN GARDEN. 

This has been a good year on the 
whole here, notwithstanding the 
Apples and Pears have been almost 
a failure. Strawberries have never 
been better with me, and the flavour 
was much finer this season than 1 
have ever noted before. Royal Sove- 
reign gets over very quickly, but I 
had a good supply from Monarch, 

President, and Auguste Nicaise. 

Later, Fillbasket came into bearing, 
and with me it just comes into bear 
ing with Latest of All. It is cer¬ 
tainly the finest cropping Strawberry 
in existence, so far as I can ascertain. 

On August 12 I had the last gather¬ 
ing of Strawberries from Latest of 
All. The Strawberry season may now 
be greatly extended by growing St. 

Antoine de Padoue, St. Joseph, and 
some alpines. Vegetable Marrows 
have done very well with me. On 
August 12 in the open ground I had cut 
seventeen Marrows, all fine specimens for the 
table as vegetables or for preserving. There is no 
plan like getting these plants away early, as, by 
doing so, they appreciate the August and July 
sunshine. The Logan Berry shows great possi¬ 
bilities as a fruit. To day (August 15) Mrs. 
SinkinsPink in a north-east border is blooming 
freely, so that quite a large bunch may be 
gathered at any time ; it is so easily propagated 
that it should be grown much more often than 
it is. I saw a fine specimen of white Tree- 
Lupin last autumn and procured some cuttings, 
which I inserted in a cold-frame, and I 
now have about six plants all in bloom. These 
plants, when well grown, are quite pictures 


in a garden. One often wishes for a new 
button-hole flower distinct from what is usually 
worn, and I find that Love-in-a-mist (Nigella 
damascena) is all that one could desire. Tea 
Roses have thriven well, and have responded 
to frequent waterings of liquid-manure and 
soot-water. They are, of course, the gems of 
all flowers. I know nothing to compare with 
them. Such names as Innocente Pirola, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, The Bride, Mildred Grant, 
Duchess of Portland, and Maman Cochet 
have associations beyond those of ordinary 
flowers. For several years I have been 
endeavouring to get Agapanthus umbellatus to 


the hardj T border is beautiful with Evening 
Primroses, Spiraeas, Lychnis, Phloxes, Mont- 
bretias, Pent9temons, Galegas, Bocconia cor- 
data, and Heleniums and Dahlias are in bloom. 
In the rock garden the Sedums are blooming 
in succession, and telling the months of the 
year as truly as the calendar. 

Walter Smyth. 

Faunmore, IJolywood , Co. Down. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Antirrhinum majus.— The many fine 
varieties of the giant Snapdragon make a 


Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena. From a photograph by Jas. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


bloom in the open air, and this year it has done 
so for the first time. I have raised several 
Aubrietias from seed, and I think if one has 
no stock this is the quickest way. I have 
now about one hundred small clumps by this 
method, and as the plant is such a constant 
bloomer and is so beautiful in the early spring¬ 
time no garden should be without it, either as 
an edging or trailing over stones. This season 
was very favourable to the development of 
Clianthus puniceus against the south-west wall 
of my house. It was a perfect mass of scarlet 
bloom. Being quite easily raised from seed 
in early spring, it should be grown in shel¬ 
tered positions. There are many seed-pods 
I hanging from it now. At the present time 


grand show during the summer months, and 
are more effective, as they aro certaiuly far 
more in keeping with the outdoor garden, than 
big, ragged plants of Heliotrope, Lantana, 
Streptosolen, and similar things. Those who 
have only grown the dwarf Antirrhinum, either 
I in the open or as wall plants, have little idea 
of the beauty of the giant forms, with 
: spikes close on 0 feet in height, and pro- 
I portionately vigorous. Seed should be pro¬ 
cured froma good firm making a speciality of 
such things, in separate packets under name 
or colour. Sow at once in boxes, and prick out 
the seedlings in a rough frame in a compost 
consisting of one half light loam and ono of 
leaf-soil. Protect in -verjt sharp weather, but 
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f ive plenty of air when practicable. Beds 
estined for their reception should have a dress¬ 
ing of one part manure and three parts from a 
heap of good road sidings, deeply dug in, for the 
forms of A. majus are at their best in fairly 
good soil. Stake early to prevent the break¬ 
ing down of the spikes (they snap quickly with 
the first high wind), and cut out the central 
spike promptly as soon as it shows signs of 
seeding, and a very fine second display will 
follow.-E. L. B. 

Some good rock plants.— Referring to 
Mr. G. W. Cosens’ note regarding rock plants, 
my experience this year is that the sea shore 
Spergularia makes an excellent rock plant, also 
the pretty Sea Pink. I have also raised 
Saponaria ocymoides from seed, and find it 
good for massing, although not flowering long. 
Oxalis Bowiei is good, but shuts up during 
rain, and is an infallible “ weather-glass.”— 
Walter Smyth, Holy wood , Co. Down. 

Meadow Saffrons (Colchicums). — 
Where one notices only occasionally the 
autumn flowering Crocuses, there often the 
spring flowering sorts are found in quantity. 
Nevertheless, Colchicums, though leafless, are 
very pretty at this time of the year, and look 
well if planted amongst Mosses and other 
creeping plants that hide their bareness some 
what. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the autumn Crocuses are poisonous, and for 
that reason should bo planted with care where 
there are children, who sometimes are attracted 
to the blossoms. Possibly this is one reason 
why they are seen in so few gardens.— Wood- 
BASTWICK. 

Propagating Clematises.— It might 
be taken as evidence of a difficulty in propa¬ 
gating Clematises that so few who grow them 
revert to this practice in order to increase their 
stock of plants ; but the fact is they strike 
easily enough if only the right sort of wood is 
selected and the operation performed at the 
proper time. Clematises of the Jackmani type 
are to be seen in every town almost, and it is 
to these we may now direct attention. Shoots 
of ripened wood should be selected, making 
the incision under a joint carefully with a 
sharp knife, and pegging the shoot down in a 
compost in which there is a good proportion of 
coarse sand. This layering process may either 
be done with a pot or by dropping one of the 
shoots from the wall—an easy matter. —Towns¬ 
man. 

Th© lawn. —When in the autumn Grass 
becomes thin, and cannot be cut with any 
degree of satisfaction, then we should put aside 
the mowing-machine for the roller. A close, 
short sward for another year is best secured 
when attention is paid to the lawn in the 
autumn, as it is just then when earth-worms 
riddle the surface. This time of the year is 
also a favourable opportunity to remove Plan¬ 
tains, Dandelions, and Daisies that may have 
been allowed to grow, filling the holes up with 
new soil, preparatory to sowing Grass and 
Clover seeds on the vacant spots next spring. 
After repeated rollings, ana when one can 
perceive a firmer bottom, old manure may be 
sproad over the surface thinly for the winter 
with great benefit.—W. F. I). 

Oommelina coelestis.— Introduced from 
Mexico in 1813, this was some years ago better 
known in gardens than it is now-a days. It 
forms a mass of small tuberous roots somewhat 
like a miniature Dahlia, which in cold, damp 
soils mav be lifted and protected from frost 
during the winter, but in light, warm districts 
they will pass the dormant season without 
injury in the open ground. It forms a stout, 
branching plant from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
height, while the flowers are freely produced. 
They are protected by large sheathing bracts, 
and though the individual blooms last but a 
short time they aro produced in clusters from 
whence a long succession is kept up. The 
flowers are composed of three petals of a beau¬ 
tiful azure blue tint, and are about an inch in 
diameter. There is a variety whose flowers are 
pure white, but it is not nearly so attractive as 
the typical kind, the colour of whose blooms is 
so distinct. It seeds very freely, and where 
the conditions are favourable self-sown plants 
come up in quantity. The genus Commelina 
is nearly related to Tradescantia ; indeed, it 
differs therefrom only in some slight botanical 
feature.—X. ^ 
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Staking and tying the Michaelmas 
Daisies.— These plants, like many others, 
have made rapid growth during the last week 
or two, and already they need suitable stakes. 
Most of my taller-growing plants were seen to 
some weeks- ago, and tne heavy rains and 
unusually boisterous weather of late are having 
its effect on the growths of others. No 
Starworts should be left longer without being 
staked and tied, and if the plants are not 
unduly strong, ordinary Bamboo canes will 
answer very well. The method of staking and 
tying best suited to these plants, assuming 
they are growing in rows across the garden, is 
to insert stakes between the plants, and with 
tarred twine to securely tie the same to the 
stakes, and “ loop-in ” the whole of the growths 
of the different plants. The natural form of 
growth of the different kinds is then seen to 
better advantage, and in a little while this 
manipulation of the plants is hardly percepti¬ 
ble. Individual plants in the open border 
should each be securely staked and tied, but 
under no circumstances should the growths 
be tied in lightly. The real beauty of plants 
“tightly laced ’’is never seen.—D. B. C. 

Marguerite Carnations. Miss Spun- 
way sends us from her garden at Mount Wear, 
Exeter, a beautiful gathering of these from 
plants raised last year. The colours vary from 
scarlet to pure white, the flowers double, 
beautifully fringed, and sweet-scented. The 
blossoms of these, though not large, are 
graceful in vases for table decoration. Any 
sturdy plants that have not yet flowered may 
be lifted and potted. Such plants are benefited 
by a watering of weak liquid-manuro when 
coming into bloom. They will be found very 
useful during the autumn for conservatory 
decoration, and will yield a quantity of blooms 
for button holes and table decoration. 

Two good Phloxes.— Two sorts will 
suffice to show what we appreciate in these 
handsome perennial plants. In Mrs. Jenkins 
we have a superb white kind, just commencing 
to flower. This plant has a splendid sturdy 
habit, and develops an enormous head of blos¬ 
soms ; it is also a most consistent variety. 
Coquelicot is another striking-looking flower, 
which takes front rank for its telling and rich 
tone of colour. Although the plants w*ere 
treated to a liberal mulching in the spring, I 
have just given them another mulching with 
well decayed manure. The recent rains have 
carried much of tho manurial properties of the 
last mentioned down to the roots, and the 
plants are thriving in consequence. In warm 
weather the plants are watered copiously, and 
liquid-manuro is also applied.—C. A. H. 

Herbaceous plants on chalk.— I have about 
IS inches of li^ht soil upon chalk. Will you kindly tell 
me the best way to treat it for herta-eous borders ? Will 
you also give a lilt of perennials which would thrive on 
such a soil ?—P. L. W. 

[The best way to treat such a soil is to dig it 
to its greatest depth and heavily manure it 
with the cooling cow manure. No other kind 
of manure should be used on these or similar 
formations. The dry, hot nature of the soil so 
quickly drying and speedily parching the 
plants above requires some such cool moisture- 
holding manure to assist even in ordinary 
times. In such a soil you cannot too liberally 
deal with it on these lines. Given this treat¬ 
ment you may plant a very goneral collection 
of hardy fplants with every hope of success. 
Apart from hardy porennialsyou will find quite 
a host of Narcissi, Tulips, Fritillarias, and 
other bulbs do splendidly. Many Irises will be 
especially at home, while of shrubs you may 
plant Pyruses, Berberisin variety, Cotoneaster, 
Veronica, and many more. The herbaceous 
things to be avoided are the moisture loving 
Gentians and Cypripediums, though of tho 
latter, C. Calceolus will do finely, seeding 
freely and spreading in the most natural way. 
Lenten Roses liberally treated will do quite 
well, but Christmas Roses (Iielleborus niger) on 
all chalky soils must have a deep, specially- 
prepared bed of loam, free of lime, if good 
plants are to be had.] 

To keep the Tufted Pansies in 
health. — The Tufted Pansies have been 
blossoming profusely since March last, and they 
promise to continue flowering well into the late 
autumn. The plants, after a series of heavy 
rainfalls, are now bright, and they are flowering 
in the greatest profusion. It is not fair, how¬ 


ever, to expect this state of things to continue. 
The plants need a little rest, and, while the 
weather is moist, this should be given to them. 
Buds and blossoms should all be pinchi offj 
and any coarse and elongated shoots should be 
cut out. The soil round about the base of the 
plants should be slightly stirred, and, if possi 
ble, the hoe should be brought into use 
between the rows also. A dusting of some 
artificial manure round about the surface soil 
should be given, and a handful or two of well 
rotted manure placed well into the crown of the 
plant. Within a week the plants will be a 
pretty picture a^ain, and in the course of a 
fortnight they will respond with a phenomenal 
display of handsome flowers. There are gar 
deners who fear to treat their plants in this 
drastic manner, but, after years of experience, 
I am pleased to say that undesirable results 
have never been experienced here, but, instead, 
a fresh lease of life has been given to the plants, 
as is evidenced in the development of new and 
robust growth. —D. B. Crane, Hujhyate, X. 

Daffodils and Tulips faillng.-ln the autumn 
of 1901 and the beginning of 1902 I planted a considerable 
number of bulbs of Narcissus princeps maximus, N. Poly¬ 
anthus (mixed). Jonquils, and May-flowering Tulips. All 
these did excellently in the spring of 1902, but this spring 
the Jonquils and the Polyanthus Narcissus have flowered 
very irregularly, and have, on the whole, been poor. The 
princeps maximus Daffodils and the May-flowering Tulip* 
did well, but the foliage of the latter looked sickly this 
spring, and faded early, and small bulbs about the size of a 
Walnut,or rather less, formed in theaxils of the lower leaves, 
near and, in some cases, almost under the ground. The 
foliage of all these plants has now died down. Should 
the bulbs be lifted and given a rest for some months, or 
should they be left undisturbed? Alio, are the bulbs 
which formed on the Tulips of any use for planting, or are 
they merely worthless excrescences? Lastautumn (1902) 
I planted the following: Polyanthus NarcissuB,Paper white 
and Double Roman, Narcissus Cynosure, N. Barri con- 

g ricuus, N. Orange Pbrenix, N. Emperor, N. bicolor 
mpress, and N. llorsfleldi. These all did well last spring 
The foliage baa now died down. Should the bulbs be 
lifted and given a rest, or should they be left undisturbed 
The soil in which both lots are planted is heavy clay, and 
the garden has a gentle slope to the south, and is much 
exposed to south winds, though well sheltered from wind* 
from other directions.— !.. Mcf. 

[The Narcissus princeps maximus of 1901 
and the Narcissus planted in autumn 1902 
(save the Polyanthus Narcissus, Paper white, 
and double Roman) may, with advantage, be 
regarded as permanently planted, to be lifted, 
divided, and replanted when overcrowding is 
apparent. The Jonquils and May-flowering 
Tulips should be lifted each year in June or 
early July, dried in an open shed, sorted later, 
and replanted in October or November. You 
should at once lift the Tulips, as these do not 
re start early to root afresh, and all the bulbs, 
axillary or otherwise, are good —i e , if true 
bulb buds, and not “excrescences,” as you 
observe. These and the Polyanthus Narcissus 
are greatly benefited by a rest, and the fact 
that in the second year the Tulip foliage “ faded 
early, looked sickly, and produced small bulbs ’’ 
is the proof that no rest has been given where 
much was required. This applies to all sections 
of Tulips, and to florists’ Tulips and species 
equally. All the Polyanthus Narcissus- i.«., 
the bunch-flowered kinds—require a good rest 
each year, and these and the Tulips should not 
be in clay soil in your locality after the middle 
of July, earlier if the season "be early.] 

Hardy edgings.— It is after the show 
and display of summer bedding plants that 
one perceives amongst other things a tawdri¬ 
ness of the edgings to borders, etc. Lobelia, 
Ageratum, etc., are soon laid low by the first 
breath of sharp frost, and the sooner the plants 
are pulled up and placed on the rubbish heap, 
and the place made tidy, the better. As it is 
considered necessary to finish off beds and 
borders with edging plants, one asks the 
question as to the necessity of planting them 
each year. Are there not amongst hardy sub¬ 
jects some that are fitted ? My answer to 
these queries is that there is no real need, as 
in hardy plants there are those to supply our 
wants. It is largely a question of taste and 
custom. If in hardy plants we cannot have 
quite so brilliant a spectacle in summer as in 
half-hardy subjects, we have at least to 
recognise the fact that when once planted they 
give little trouble afterwards, and that counts 
For much in long borders. One mast useful 
plant is Cerastium Biebersteini, having in the 
summer white, floury-looking foliage, produc¬ 
ing quantities of white blossoms ; this, as cold 
weather approaches, loses its colour to a large 
extent. Other hardy flowering plants of a 
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dwarf character suited for edging purposes are 
to be found in Campanula pusilla and C. attica. 
Then one is also reminded of the Arabia and 
i Sedums, like S. stoloniferum and rupestre. 

The old-time Houseleek (Sempervivum) and 
t Thrift and Box will doubtless find favour with 
those who, if they plant something of a per- 

* manent character, desire those trim and neat. 
All permanent edgings are best planted in 

* autumn.—W oodbastwh'K. 

Spiraea palmata.—Why preference is 
ft constantly shown for the white Spirrea I am 
s at a loss to understand, inasmuch as the 
; variety palmata, bearing rosy-crimson blos- 

* so ms, is a charming subject for a border of 
5. hardy plants. I am inclined to think that 

many people overlook altogether this extremely 
v beautiful Spinel, for only a few weeks ago I 
surprised some friends who were admiring a 
well-grown specimen in a country garden by 
, pointing out that it was none other than 
« palmata, and as hardy as other herbaceous 
plants.—D. F. 

* Snapdragons. -Everyone, 1 imagine, is 
> acquainted with the Snapdragons, but it 

remains to the few who make a special point of 
their cultivation to find out in how many capa 
c cities they may be so usefully employed in a 
garden. First, in the flower border one may 


hundred lanky specimens that have to be sup¬ 
ported by stakes as soon as they are put in the 
open, and I have seen this in the case of 
Calceolarias this year. Short, bushy specimens 
oan only be grown by giving the cuttings room 
at the commencement. —Woodbastwick. 

Sweet Williams and Canterbury- 
Bells are two subjects that still occupy a place 
in many a garden where “ up-to-date ” plants 
are not always seen, but always mako a bravo 
1 show in the early summer. I send this note 
now to remind those who have plants from this 
i year’s sowing to look after the transplanting of 
them, as it is better to move them twice before 
putting them in the place where it is intended 
they snail bloom than neglect them, and so 
have them drawn up in trie seed-bed. It is 
advisable that they should be in their final 

? uarters by the end of October. Some plants 
noticed that were moved in spring did not 

§ et “hold” of the soil in time, consequently 
owering was much retarded.—D erbv. 
Annuals for autumn sowing;.— In 
the majority of instances when the question of 
sowing hardy annuals is mentioned, we some¬ 
how associate it with spring, but, as a matter 
of fact, there are many gardens in warm and 
i sheltered situations where seed may be sown 
, now and where flowers can be gatherod next 


Rose Electra at Kew. 


have a brilliant show with plants raised from i 
seed in April—indeed, it is, 1 think, the best to 
raise them as annuals for bedding. On the 
rockery, where they are also seen to conspic¬ 
uous advantage one height above another, 
some of the deep crimsons, whites, and clear 
yellows look particularly charming just now 
(August). Those who have walls constructed 
of stones and boulders will also find that if 
'Oeds are dropped in the niches and covered 
with soil, many plants will grow therefrom and 
cling to the wall, but try and transplant plants 
from the seed-bed on to a wall, and they 
seldom thrive. Just at present is a suitable 
opportunity for scattering seeds in crevices. I 
never knew how pretty they were in window- 
boxes until the present season.—W. F. D. 

Garden frames and overcrowding. 
—The time has arrived when garden frames, 
which may have been idle all the summer, can 
be brought into use. How useful these appli¬ 
ances are no one can realise more than those 
who have to furnish long flower-borders for a 
summer display. During the winter such 
things as Echeverias, Pentstemons, Calceo¬ 
larias may be safely kept in these, and, planted 
properly, will prove useful in spring. Just now' 
t here is a tendency to take all available cut¬ 
tings and dibble them in wqth very little 
consideration as to space do enable Mmm to * 
develop. It is, however, n»j b itffti ter 
fifty 9 trong, healthy plants in spring ©n a 


planted in the remains of a Cucumber-bed— 
far too rich a compost for Calceolarias—or they 
are put into a bed of turf soil, which is generally 
of too heavy and retentive a nature, the result 
being that many damp off before spring. Cal¬ 
ceolarias, it should be remembered, are half- 
hardy, and, therefore, should have air when¬ 
ever the weather admits, and, to have them 
bushy and sturdy, they should be grown near 
the glass in common soil. Large plants that 
require staking as soon as they are planted out 
are often broken by the first rough winds, and 
this is invariably the case when they are grown 
in a rich compost and coddled. Road-scrapings 
mixed wfith soil form one of the best composts 
for them.-W. F. D. 


year, w'ceks before those from a spring sow ing. 
It is not to be expected, however, that annuals 
will survive the winter unprotected in any 
locality, but there are not a few spots where 
little, if any, shelter is needed, and where one 
may reasonably anticipate an early display of 
flowers another summer. In this category one 
may include Collinsias, Godetias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum segetum, Coreopsis, Larkspurs, Nemo- 
phila, ClarkiaS; and Eschscholtzias. Sow thinly 
in beds under a warm wall, w’here, if absolutely 
necessary during long spells of severe frost, 
they can be protected by drawing mats over 
them.— Townsman. 

Propagating Calceolarias.— The pro¬ 
pagation of Calceolarias, which appears so 
sippple, and is really so when right methods are 
adopted, is not always attended with satisfac¬ 
tory results, and as presently one should make 
arrangements for wintering them, I beg to point 
out some of the reasons why failures occur. 
Years ago, in a garden where man)' were struck 
annually, I watched the mode of procedure, 
which consisted in getting together some 
common garden soil, with which ordinary river 
sand w T as incorporated, the bed being made 
firm, watered, and the cuttings dibbled in, 
frame-lights being placed over them within a 
distance of about a foot. During frosty 
weather bags wore placed on the lights, and 
the plants were always short and sturdy. Too 
often, however, one finds that the cuttings are 
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ROSE ELECTRA AT KEW. 

One must admire the bold style of massing the 
lovely Rambler Roses as practised in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. The large beds near 
the large Palm-house are some 70 feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and the illustration represents a 
small portion of one of these beds filled with 
the above-named Rose. I saw this bed of 
Eleetra the summer following the planting of 
same, and the plants then 
wore covered with blossom 
from base to end of shoots. 
This speaks much for the 
early free-flowering of the 
variety, which cannot be 
claimed for some other 
members of the Rambler 
race, such as Aglaia. It is 
for this reason that I would 
plant Electra instead of 
Aglaia, as naturally one 
does not care to wait three 
or four years for blossom if 
it can be obtained earlier 
from another and similar 
variety. I do not desire to 
disparage Aglaia, for it is 
too well known and valued, 
but I should certainly re¬ 
commend Electra in pre¬ 
ference, if only one pale 
yellow Rambler were re 
quired. For large gardens 
and public parks most of 
the Rambler race are ad mi r 
ably adapted after the style 
practised at Kew. The 
plants must not bo crowded, 
or the eflect of the long, 
drooping, blossom - laden 
branches will be lost. In 
these very large beds only 
about twelve to fifteen 
plants are required. No 
pruning is wanted for the 
first two or three years, but after that time 
some of the oldest growths may be removed to 
give place to the younger wood. Beyond this 
thinning-out all pruning should be barred, save, 
perhaps, a slight shortening-back of such 
laterals as seem desirable. These Roses, being 
gross feeders, repay the grower for a mulching 
of short manure during summer, and a dress¬ 
ing of farmyard-manure forked in in autumn 
is most helpful. A fow other Ramblers suit¬ 
able to the mode of culture advocated here are : 

Group 1 .—Euphrosyne, Waltham Rambler, 
Blush Rambler, Leuchtstern, The Dawson, 

| Queen Alexandra. 

Group Flora, Psyche, Helene, Myrian- 

thes Renoncule. 

Group J. — Thalia, Felicity - Perpetue, 
Bonnet’s Seedling, Polyantha simplex, Poly- 
antha grandiflora, Leopoldine d’Orleans. 

Group Una, Aglaia, Electra, Claire 

.iacquier, Alister Stella Gray. 

All the Penzance Briers and, of course, 
Crimson Rambler. 

All of those kinds grouped together would 
harmonise in one bed, as obviously it mu9t be a 
large place that could find accommodation for 
the lot in individual beds, and yet all are lovely 
and well worth growing ip spipe form or other. 
Crimson Rambler would of necessity occupy a 
bed all to itself,-unless a margin bf_W]|eburiana 
j rubra were planted, which would have a beauti¬ 
ful effect, and blossom, about the sotbo timet 
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STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS. 

Some years ago I profited by instructions in 
Gardening, and pub in some cuttings of Roses. 
The hardier kinds were pub in the open 
ground. This year’s shoots were put in about 
September, some of them with a bit of hard 
wood attached, some without. Those with a 
bit of old wood I found struck more readily. 
Two eyes were buried, and four or more leaves 
remained above ground. I also put a little 
silver sand under each cutting. The more 
tender sorts I put in an unheated greenhouse 
in a wooden box, quite close together (being 
short of room), in rather sandy soil. 1 have 
raised nice trees from l>oth indoor and out¬ 
door cuttings, and the handsomest and best 
shaped own-root Rose I ever had was obtained 
in tnis way. It was a Souvenir dePaul Neron, 
and as it was rather a tender sort I struck it in 
the greenhouse. When it had fairly begun to 
grow it was put in a good position, with south 
aspect, in front of greenhouse. Here it grew and 
flourished, having little more pruning than old 
dead wood cut out and old Roses cut off. It 
was generally (but by no means always) 
covered round the roots with manure in Decem¬ 
ber or January. I am very much in love with 
it as a Rose ; it is such a lovely creamy-pink, 
and the buds and full blooms are both 
exquisite. The parent tree from which I took 
the cutting soon dwindled and died. It was 
never very healthy. I was all the more pleased 
I had taken your advice. The young Souvenir 
de Paul Neron has now been in existence for 
more than eight years, and is in its prime. 
Now 1 always take a few cuttiDgs each year of 
my favourite Roses in the garden, so, in case of 
failure of an old tree, 1 mostly have one to fall 
back on. Dew drop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Rose for east wall.—l shall be very 
graceful for instructions as to the following : What is a 
suitable Rose for growing in light, sandy soil rn the east 
end oHi house, the chimney being there ? A Rose now- in 
that position has not flowered during the last two year', 
though it has made healthy growth*.— Eastern County. 

[We think you would ilad Gheshunt Hybrid or C.imbing 
Captain Christy suitable for this position ] 

Roses with strong shoots. - Some old Rose-trees 
have thrown out strong shoots, Gloire de D jon and 
Cluster. Is it necessary to cut them off in the spring, or 
if they are left, will they blossom next year? I prefer 
leaving them, if possible, as the Rose-trees are scraggy at 
the bottom; climbers. Pies Oloire de Dijon want 
pruning back in the spring? I think l sacritlced some 
flowering wood by doing it this year.— Spilsbv. 

[The strong shoots produced this season 
upon your climbing Roses will not need to be 
cut away. You could help them to withstand 
the winter if you pinched out their points at 
the end of September. Apparently this new 
wood is just what your plants require, 
although being such a wot seuson we fear 
there will be some difficulty in its ripening 
sufficiently. Anyhow, we should not cut it 
away unless injured by frost It is a great 
mistake to deprive that grand old Rose, Oloire 
de Dijon, of the fine strong growths made the 
current season. These should be retained 
their full length, and even the laterals may be 
left unpruned if they are hard.] 

Roses for pegging down.— Please recommend 
me Bom® good Rases for pegging down—red or pink—one* 
that will continue in flower as long as passible? Also tell 
me if these should be prunfd much in spring, or should 
they be treated like (limbers? What distance apart should 
they be planted ? - IIkluy. 

[The following are good hardy kinds, suit¬ 
able for pegging down: — Reds of various 
shade* : Gruss an Teplitz, Longworth Ram¬ 
bler, Francoise Crousse, Gloire de Margottin, 
Ards Rover, Ben Cant, Ulrich Brunner, Duke 
of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Gloiredes 
Rosomanes, Mrs. Anthony Waterer. Pinks of 
rariom tliades: Climbing Belle Siebrecht, 
Grace Darling, Pink Rover, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Jeannie Dickson, Mrs. Ramsay, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Climbing Captain Christy 
Plant about 3 feet apart and prune fairly hard 
the first year, say, 1 foot to 1 foot G inches 
from the base. You might retain ono growth 
on each plant somewhat longer than the others, 
and as the sap rises, about end of April, bend 
these over and secure to pegs fastened in the 
round. The growths should not be brought 
own too low —IS inches from the ground being 
ample. The best success attends this system 
of growing Roses when only one or two growths 
of each plant/arS pegged v -ll]e others being 
! allowed to gr\£rjifcrj>ht ^r|4j£rowths that 


are pegged will the second year have a lot of 
laterals. These laterals are cut bock to one or 
two eyes, and after they have produced their 
blossoms, cut such growths down close, and 
there will be other young growths coming up 
from the base that may be pegged down another 
year to take their place. ] 

Roses for shady corners.— Would you kindly 
tell me if it would be worth while planting Roees io a 
west bed in front of trees and bushes, which the sun does 
not reach until between two and three o’clock? Roses do 
well with me, and would look well in this bed. I should be 
much obliged if you would advise me what Rosea are moat 
likely to succeed in this shady corner?— Priory. 

[Provided you prepare the bed well and do 
not plant too close to the trees, we should say 
Roses would do well in this shady bed. Good 
free growing kinds are Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
John Laing, Caroline Testout, Clio, Margaret 
Dickson, Magna Charta, Mme. Isaac Pereire, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Ella Gordon, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Mercedes, Blanc double de Courbet, 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, Una, The Dawson, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Billiard et Barre, Mme. 
Wagram, Grace Darling, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Corallina, 
Mine. Lambard, Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de 
Dijon, Belle Lyonnaise, Longworth Rambler, 
Bouquet d’Or, Alister Stella Gray, and Mrs. 
Paul. Treat them as good free bushes ; prune 
moderately. Some of the stronger growers 
may have their growths retained as much as 
3 feet in length, and, if needful, loop them up 
to small canes.] 

Roses for formal beds.—I have Borne formal 
beds, used in the old dajs for bedding plants, and as I do 
not like that class of planting, will it be suitable to plant 
them with Rose-buehes and bulbs in the spring, followed 
by Pansies? or would mixed perennials he suitable? 
What bush ltOBes do the best in sandy loam on a hill¬ 
side ? I have already planted York and Lancaster, 
White Provence, York, ard crimson Damask and old 
Monthly. Would < uherine Mermet, Papa Gonller, Relne 
Blanche, Soleil d Or, and some varieties of the China 
Rose be likely to thrive? Abo a Moss?— Henrietta 
L. R. Garbktt. 

[You could not do better than plant your 
formal Rose-beds with some of the beautiful 
garden Roses now so much in vogue. The best 
effect is produced when one kind is planted in 
each bed. You can plant bulbs in among the 
Roses and Tufted Pansies for summer. If 
suitably selected the latter make charming 
carpeting plants for Roses. You should have 
these beds well trenched as soon as possible. 
As the soil is sandy loam use cow-manure 
pretty liberally, mixing it well with the soil as 
the trenching proceeds. Plant the bushes end 
of October or November, and towards end of 
November earth up the base of plants to about 
G inches deep with some fine garden soil or 
burnt garden refuse. This is a necessary pre¬ 
caution in view of severe winter. A dozen 
splendid kinds are: Cainoens, Caroline Tes¬ 
tout, Marquise de Salisbury, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Papa Gontier, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Jules Grolcz, 
La France, Mme. Ravary, Gruss an Teplitz, 
and Killarney. Soleil d’Or would do very well, 
but it is not quite so free flowering as the 
kinds named. Catherine Mermet is too tender. 
The Monthly Roses, such as Mme. Laurette 
Messimy, Mme. Eugene Resal, Aurore, Cram- 
oisie Superieure, and Q teen Mab, would do 
splendidly. A good Moss Rose is Gracilis. 
This is summer-blooming only. There is not 
a perpetual Moss worthy of the name.] 

Climbing Roses bare at the base.— Mv wall 
Roses, C.loiie de Dtjan, W. A. Richardson, Moie. Rerard, 
Reve d’Or, etc., in loam and clay, four and five years old, 
two on house up to bedroom windows, others on r> ftetand 
0 feet brick garden wall, with spread of from 15 feet to 
20 feet, pruned hitherto 09 strong climbers, old wood 
taken out, shortened back where necessary, and 
mulched every spring, have been a comparative failure 
this year in bloom and foliage. Still worse, they have 
made no breaks from the base. There are signs now of 
this on Borne, but, of course, too late to be of any use. 
The present wood looks healthy enough, but it seems 
there will be no new wood for next year from the base. 
Under these circumstances, should next pruning be more 
Bevere, and, if so, how far should they be cut back, aDd 
when? Should I try an autumn pruning? Of course, 
this lias been an exceptional jear for the garden, but I 
wish, if possible, to prevent them becoming the miserable 
skeletons at the base so often seen in climbing Rases.— 
W. M. M. 

[As the plants are four and five years old 
there should be several main growths upon 
each. One of these could well be spared, and 
a good month to remove this would be 
September. Although no new shoots will 
start up this season, you will get some good 
new wood next summer. If you are able to Aol 
so, it is a good plan, when climbers are 


becoming rather gaunt, to take down the main 
shoots and bend them in a zig zsg fashion, 
commencing as near the base as practicable. 

Do not cut away any growth save the laterals, 
which will be pruned back to one or two eyes 
in spring. This bending will accelerate 
new shoots below, and in a year or two you will 
have no reason to complain on this score. You 
can encourage the new growth another season 
by copious waterings of weak liquid-manure. 

If the liquid runs off the border, fork the latter 
up, and it is sometimes advisable to make 
some deep holes w ith an iron bar, so that the 
liquid can penetrate to the roots. It is surpris 
ing how dry the roots of Roses are that are 
planted near walls. This is often the cause of 
their apparent f&iluro. Whero you are able to 
train the Roses in a fan-shaped form, you will 
find this most satisfactory for promoting new 
basal growths. ] 

Roses for trellis near the sea.—I have about 
20 yardBof trellis dividing my front earden and Uwn from 
the kitchen garden, and as the trellis still left the front 
garden very exposed to the east wind (which, of count, 
we feel very much here), I have htd Rteds placed sgsinst 
the trellis. 1 have a flower border facing west in front of 
the trellis, and think of planting Roses against the trellis 
and in front of it, and want jour advice as to the beat 
kinds to plant As the trellis is only 6 feet high, I tike 
it that climbing Roees would be too rampant, and I have 
found that Teas and Hybrid Teas do better than Hybrid 
Perpetual*. Is it because the Boil is rather light, or the 
proximity to the sea ? My idea is to plant dwarf plants 
of such kinds as K. A. Victoria, Mad Iloste, Liberty, etc., 
against the trellis, treating them as climbers, with half 
standards in front of these, and dwarfs quite on the edge. 

I thought the quite delicate Teas should do well here, as 
the house shuts eff the north, and the Reeds the east 
wind, but should like your advice as to whether the posi 
tion will be suitable ? Al#o what Roses j ou recommend to 
place against the trellis, which for half standard?, and 
which for dwarfs?—C. W. M. 

[It is the proximity to the sea as well as the 
light soil that enables you to grow Tea ami 
Hybrid Tea Roses so woll. We agree with 
you that it is not the true climbing R ises you 
require for this 6-foot high trellis, but rather 
some of the half climbers and strong dwarfs. 

We should advise you to plant alternately a 
somewhat strong grower and one of moderate 
vigour, and as you will require about twenty- 1 
four plants we name a few kinds suitable. Of 
the stronger kinds the best are Billiard et 
Barre, Gustave Regis, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. 
Wagram, Alister Stella Gray, Longworth 
Rambler, W. A. Richardson, Mme. Charles 
Monnier, Cheshunt Hybrid, Bouquet d'Or, 
Climbing Belle Siebrecht, Aimee Vibert. All 
of these could be kept within the limit of 
G feet in height. To alternate with above any 
of the following would do, and such a9 you do 
not want for trellis could be employed as half } 
standards for the front of trellis: Grace Oar- 
ling, Safrano, Viscountess Folkestone, Clam 
Watson. Mario Van Houtte, G. Nabonnand, 
Anna Ollivier, General Schablikine, Mmo. 
Lambard, Corallina, Sulphurea, Souvenir de 
W. Robinson, Marie d’Ox leans, Liberty, Mme. 
Hoste, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. Ravary, Ferdinand Jamin, 
Caroline Testout, Admiral Dewey, La France, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir 
de S A Prince, Maman Cochet. For the front 
row some of the lovely little Polyantha Hoses 
would make elegant bushe9, or, if you prefer 
Teas and Hybrid Teas, there are many kinds 
available. We name a few which you wouM 
do well to have two or three good plants of 
each : Mme. Charles, Jean Pernet, Mme. 
Chedane Guinoisseau, Camoens, Marquise de 
Salisbury, Papa Gontier, Comtesse F. Hamil 
ton, Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. JulesGrolez, Mme. 
Cadeau Ramey, Killarney, White Lady, Dr- 
Grill. Francis Dubrieul. Have the soil well 
trenched, and as soil is light add cow-manure 
and bone-meal For such soils a mulching of 
short-manure is helpful if applied during the 
summer months.] 

Rose Sultan of Zanzibar (H.P.).--This 
is a magnificent dai k Rose of the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh race, but, unfortunately, it is not an easy 
one to grow. It is one of those varieties that 
seem to object to the Manetti stock, and on 
dwarf Briers it is not always a success. I have 
been most successful with it on lowordwan 
standards. Given a good vigorous Brier with $ 
plenty of roots, splendid heads are soon 
formed. The shape is globular, and the n°e q 
large flowers blackish - maroon, each pota -a 
ed^ed with scarlet. This variety resemble* 

S. ° Reynolds Hole,- _an«l it just about as , 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

This pretty spring-flowering Magnolia, also 
known as M. Halleana after Dr. Hall, who 
introduced it into America in 1862, is the 
earliest of the race to blossom, often commenc- 
ing to expand its blooms in the open before the 
closing days of March. The flowors are 4 inches 


which blossoms at the same time. Although 
tho flowers are sometimes injured by severo 
frosts, they are not so susceptible of damage as 
those of M. conspicua and its allies, which are 
often ruined wdien those of M. stellata are 
unhurt. It is the Magnolia of all others for 
small gardens, as it increases in size but slowly, 
and there is probably no specimen in this 
country (into which it was introduced in 1878) 
measuring more than 6 feet by 6 feet. In 


rain, as well as from the worst effects of the 
frost, and enables the plant to retain its full 
I beauty for a far longer period than if it were 
, exposed to the full Force of the elements. Like 
many of our best flowering shrubs and trees, 
this Magnolia is a native of Japan. Magnolia 
stellata is also very valuable for forming 

groups, six or eight bushes, when their 

branches touch, making a sheet of white in the 
early spring. This species flowers in a very 
small state, and is thus 
useful for growing in 

pots for conservatory 

decoration. Of late 
years a pink - flowered 
form has been raised, 
but it is scarcely so 
ornamental as the type. 
The excellent photo¬ 
graph here reproduced 
shows the beauty of the 
flower sprays and of the 
individual blossoms. 

S. W. F. 


Magnolia stellata (syn. M. Halleana). From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


in diameter, and aro at first pure white, but 
later on assume a faint rosy tinge, and the 
petals are from twelve to fifteen in number, 
strap-shaped, and about half-an-inch in width, 
surrounding a cluster of bright Yellow stamens. 
Tho plant forms a rounded bush, and is a 
charming sight when covered with its gldaming 
white flowers, especial!miif tMe^ro fcH^ce 
is carpeted with the brightr^me bciljmmmca, 


America, where it was known sixteen years 
earlier, there are, I believe, examples 10 feet 
in height by as much in breadth. As it pro¬ 
duces its flowers, which lave a pleasant fra¬ 
grance, on leafless branches, it is seen at its 
best when backed at a little distance by ever¬ 
greens, which also help to shelter it. Shelter 
of this kind is very advisable, as it tends to 
protect the blossoms from gales and driving 


AUTUMN - FLOWER- 
NG SHRUBS. 

I HAVK been asked for a list 
of the best hardy autumn¬ 
flowering shrubs. Can any 
correspondent add to the 
following? They are for a 
sheltered garden in Surrey’. 
Abelia mpestris, Calycanthus 
floridus, ('aryopteria masta- 
canthus, Clerodendron trieho- 
toinum, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, Hypericum patulumard 
others, Lonicera I.edebouri, 
I.»yceeteria formosa, (Mearia 
lloasti, Spirn-a Bumalda. I 
know that many variegated 
and berry-bearing shrubs may¬ 
be added.—F ircrokt. 

[The following, in 
addition to those you 
mention, aro. all good 
autumn - flowering 
shrubs:— 

A it alia spinosa. — A 
plant 10 feet to lf> feet 
high, with huge com¬ 
pound leaves and large 
terminal branching 
panicles of creamy-white 
blossoms. 

Ceanotjics of sorts. 
—One of the best for 
late flowering is Gloire 
de Versailles, and, given 
a place on a wall, it will 
often bloom till autumn 
is well advanced. 

DeSMODIUM PENDULI- 
florum (syn. Lespedeza 
bicolor). — This pushes 
up a number of long 
wand like shoots, which 
reach a height of 5 feet 
to 6 feet, and are termi¬ 
nated by crowded 
racemes of purple Pea¬ 
shaped blossoms. 
Esoallonia Ingrami, 

E. MACRANT1IA, AND E. 
rubra. — All of these, 
though they commence 
flowering in thesummor, 
will keep on well into 
the autumn. 

Hibiscus syriacus 
(A lthaea frutex). — Of 
this there are numerous 
varieties, varying from 
deep purple to white, 
w r ith Doth single and 
double blossoms. 

PoTENTILLA FRCTI- 
cosa.—A dwarf shrub, 
whoso yellow flowers 
aro produced throughout 
tho summer and autumn. 

Sambucus canadensis.—T he large flower- 
heads of this Eider are often borne well on into 
September. 

Spartium jukgkfm (Spanish Broom).—This 
bears large golden Pea - shaped blossoms 
thrauahj inEpnraiithB Qfc Julpj fAw^tA"Pn’d 
September. 

S pir j-M,4ri}| jof the] JS j^ir&as flowbr more 
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or less in the autumn, the most persistent in 
this respeeb being the different forms of S. 
japonica, or callosa, as it is more generally 
called. Of these the best are Anthony 
Waterer, alba, superba, and Bumalda. 

Heaths.— Besides other classes of shrubs, a 
valuable display is furnished by the hardy 
Heaths, particularly the Heather (Calluna or 
Erica vulgaris) and its numerous varieties, 
Erica multi flora, and Erica vagans. Besides 
these, the nearly allied D&brecia or Menziesia 
polifolia, which has been flowering since May, 
will continue till cut by the frost. Thi9 grows 
a little more than a foot high, and has much 
larger bells than the other hardy Heaths. 
Besides the typical form with purplish flowers, 
there are one with white and another with parti¬ 
coloured blossoms. 

Of the subjects named in your list, Lonicera 
Ledebouri and Calycanthus florid us are summer 
rather than autumn bloomers, while Olearia 
Haasti Is, &9 a rule, over before August has 

gone ] _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down Daphne Mezereum. — My 
Daphne Mezereum is huge, bearing at the enda of long 
branches a few leavett in summer, a few (lowers in winter. 
May I prune It back hard now? I do not mind loeing the 
winter bloom (nor for the matter of that the plant), but I 
would like to give it a chance.—A. 

| The l*eat way to give your Daphne a chance is to prune 
it back hard early in the spring before growth recom¬ 
mences. This will be better than doing it now, with 
autumn fast approaching. J 

Covert for game.— I have a Held, (arable) about 
10 acres, just outside one of my woods, which I have no 
uee for. 1 want to convert it into a covert for game— 1 >., 
bracken, Oorse, Broom, and Heather. Can you tell me 
how to proceed '? Can 1 get a suitable mixture to sow it 
down with, and, if so, where? The soil is sandy clay. Of 
course, I do not want to go to much expense in manuring 
it. Any advice will be acceptable.—A. H. Rydon, Lind- 
field, Sussex. 

[Sow seed of Furze broadcast in April. Let the native 
trees near seed in as they often do. Dibble in Acorns in 
autumn ; they are often plentiful in your county. Sow 
Sycamore and Birch here and there. Any of these seeds 
can be had in quantity from seedsmen J 

Magnolia grandlflora.-My Magnolia grandiflora 
has grown up above a bedroom window. Do you advise 
pruning the tops of the young shoots, or would it answer 
to bend them over while soft, and train them sideways 
under the window ? They cannot be allowed to grow over 
the window.— Fircrokt. 

[It will be a pity to cut back the Magnolia if 
it can be avoided, and if after passing the 
window there is apace for the shoots to again 
mount upward we should certainly advise you 
to bond them over a9 suggested, and after 
clearing the window space allow them to grow 
in their natural manner. ] 

Moving an old Ivy.—I have a rather old plant of 
Ivy which 1 wish to move to another place. What is the 
beet time to do so t It is a small-leaved variety, and so 
fast to the wall that the greater part will have to be cut 
off. Should it be cut down now, or how long before 
transplanting? As it is to take the place of a coarse 
variety which covers one side of the house, I should prefer 
to make the change in the spring, so as not to have a bare 
wall during the winter. -Yorkshire. 

[It would save time and also be better to get 
a young plant of the Ivy you wish to move and 

F lant as early as you can. You can always get 
vies in pots, these soon starting into growth. 
If planted at once and well attended to, it will 
become established by the winter and start 
freely next spring ] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Strawberry-leaves injured^/. Scott). 

—The leaves of your Strawberries are attacked 
by a fungus (Sphivrella fragariai). The best 
thing that you can do is to at once cut off the 
leaves and burn them. There is considerable 
probability of the plants being attacked next 
year, so, as soon as the leaves begin to unfold, 
they should be sprayed with Bordeaux-mixture, 
ancf again at intervals of a week until the blos¬ 
soms appear. The soil should be sprayed as 
well as the plants, and if anv leaves snow signs 
of being infested, they should be at once cutoff 
and burnt.—G. S. S. 

Spotted snake millipede (E. C. Aber¬ 
crombie ).—Your Strawberries, Carrots, and 
Potatoes aro attacked by the spotted snake 
millipede (Blanjulus guttulatu9), which is a 
very difficult pest to destroy. Its skin is hard 
and homy, so that insecticides have very little 
effect as a rule. A strong solution of nitrate of 
soda or common saltf^vil'l kill them il it can be 
made to reach themlprofijerl), \ dbTtp^rein lies 
the difficulty. Tbey* r nlay b^tpapped by 


means of slices of Mangold, Turnip, Carrot, or 
Potato buried in the soil near the plants they 
are attacking, just below the surface, if the 
ground is very badly infested with these 
creatures. It will be best to fallow it, leaving 
no trace of the previous crop behind, and then 
dress with gas-lime, working it in to a depth 
of about 3 inches.—G. S. S. 

Grubs in Carrots (Robinson ).—Your 
Carrots are attacked by the grubs of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila rosaj), a small black fly about 
a quarter-of-an-inch long, and measuring about 
haif-an-inch across the wings. It appears in 
the spring, and lays its eggs in the Carrots just 
below the surface of the ground. There are 
two or three broods of this insect during the 
summer. If the flies are noticed on or about 
the Carrots, the latter should be sprayed with 
paraffin emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine 
cinder-ashes, or sawduBt should be soaked in 
paraffin-oil, and strewn between the drills 
with a view to keeping the flies away. 
Everything possible should be done to prevent 
the soil round the roots from being disturbed, 
so that the less Carrots have to be thinned the 
better. The presence of the grubs is usually 
shown by the foliage changing colour pre¬ 
maturely ; when this is noticed the roots should 
be examined, and those which are found to he 
attacked should be carefully removed, so as not 
to break them or leave any of the grubs in the 
soil.—G. S. S. 

Wasps and red-spider.— Most persons 
connected with gardening .know, only too well 
the destructive propensities of wasps when 
ripe fruits come within their reach, but not so 
many know what good they do in clearing trees 
of red-spider when these are badly infested and 
fruits are not plentiful. 1 have on many occa¬ 
sions observed these active creatures busily 
engaged in “plearing up” red-spider from 
Peacn-tree9, particularly those indoors, which 
are so liable to attack at the time when fruit is 
ripening and the syringe must for a time be 
laid aside. Nevor were fruits, and particularly 
Plums, so scarce as this year, and wasps are 
equally sparse. Were they plentiful there 
would be a remote hope of ever getting a per¬ 
fectly lipe Plum, ana perhaps other fruit as 
well. With such a dearth of wasps this season 
there must presumably be a less 9tock in 1904. 
-W. S. 

Insect on Apple-tree.-1 herewith enclose leaves 
of Apple tree, which seem infested with sonieineecL The 
tree is not old, planted on a south wall, but has never 
borne much fruit—at most half-a dozen Apples. It has 
grown well, and the bark looks clean and healthy. Can 
you inform me how to treat it, or should it be taken out? 
—WOODBIKK. 

[The leaves of your Apple-tree are infested 
by the caterpillars of a moth—one of the 
Tinein:**—which burrow between the skins of 
the leaves forming the brown blotches. The 
skin, of course, dios when the caterpillars have 
eaten the fleshy portion from beneath it, and 
turns brown. I do not think that the leaves 
being attacked in this way can be the cause of 
the unfruitfulness of your tree. As far as I can 
see, the caterpillars have left the leaves to 
become chrysalides, but next year, as soon as 
any sign of the injury is seen, the infested 
leaves should be picked off and burnt. Spray¬ 
ing the trees would be of no U9e unless it could 
be done just at the time the moths were laying 
their eggs, which would be difficult to find out, 
for as soon as the eggs are placed under the 
skin of the leaves no insecticide would have any 
effect on them without injuring the leaves. 
S ou do not say if the tree has been attacked in 
the same way before.—G. S. S.J 

Insects on Weeping Willows.— Some Weeping 
Willow's growing on a (rough) grassy slope have been much 
stripped of their leaves by thousands of caterpillars. 
Since they (and the leaves) have disappeared there has 
been a perfect plague of yellow-bodied flies beneath the 
trees, and swarming over and in the Grass. Can you 
advise me as to a means of getting rid of these? The 
Grass has been cut and removed, but it is too wet to burn. 
I have killed thousands on the turf, but fresh supplies 
arrive. I enclose two specimens (alive), and shall be glad 
to know of a remedy.— Mrs. Moor. 

[Your Weeping Willows have been attacked 
by the grubs of ono of the saw'-flies (Pteronus 
salicis), and the yellow’-bodied flies which you 
enclosed are the saw flies. The grubs became 
chrysalides, from which have emerged the 
perfect insects. They will again lay eggs 
which will hatch into grubs that will feed on 
the leaves. You should kill all the flies you 
can, and very probably the present rough 


weather will help you in this matter. If 
however, you fina the trees are attacked bv 
another brood of grubs, spray the trees with 
a solution of “ paraffin emulsion,” or with 
“ Paris green ” used at the rate of 1 oz. to 
every 15 gallons of water, to which add 2 oz. 
of fresh lime. This mixture must be kept 
well stirred, as the “Paris-green” is very 
heavy and soon sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel in which it is, and then some of the 
mixture will be too strong, and some not 
strong enough. If heavy rain occurs very 
soon after the spraying the operation should 
be repeated.—G. S. S.] 


INDOOR PLANTS 

HYACINTHS AND TULIPS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Wot’LD you mind naming a few Hyacinths and pot Tulips 
which would make the finest plants for exhibition ? Also 
the best soil and fertiliser to be used for them ?—S. V. 

[Hyacinths likely to suit your purpose are : 
Single: General Pelissier, ciimson ; gigantea, 
rose ; King of the Belgians, scarlet; Macaulaj T , 
carmine-rose; Pink Perfection, clear pink ; 
Queen of Hyacinths, bright red ; Yon Schiller, 
salmon-pink ; alba maxima, white ; Grandeur 
a Merveille, white: Baron Von Tuyll, dark 
blue; Charles Dickens, light blue; General 
Havelock, deep blackish-purple; Grand Lilas, 
light porcelain blue; King of the Blues, clear 
dark blue ; Lord Derby, sky blue ; William I., 
dark purple; Ida, primrose; King of the 
Yellows, clear yellow. Double : Lord Welling¬ 
ton, pink ; Princess Louise, carmine - red ; 
Florence Nightingale, white; La Tour 
d’Auvergne, white ; Prince of Waterloo, white; 
Blocksberg, porcelain blue; Laurens Koster, 
dark blue ; Prince Albert, dark purple ; Van 
Speyk, pale blue. A good light rich soil i9 
very necessary to the successful culture of the 
Hyacinths in pots, a very suitable compost 
being formed of ono part each of loam and w'ell 
decayed manure, with half a part each of leaf- 
mould and sand, the whole well mixed 
together. Five inch pots are a very suitable 
size for the purpose. After potting, stand 
out of-doors and cover with Cocoa-nut refuse or 
ashes. They will be w’ell rooted in about four 
or five weeks, after which take them into a 
greenhouse or frame. As the flower-stem 
develops, a little weak liquid manure occa¬ 
sionally is beneficial. The early part of Octo¬ 
ber is a good time to pot Hyacinths. 

Good Tulips for pot culture are : Sing/e : 
Belle Alliance, scarlet; Chrysolora, clear yel¬ 
low ; Cottage Maid, pink and white ; Cramoise 
Suporhe, rose cerise; Defiance, crimson, striped 
gold ; Duches.se de Parma, orange red, bordered 
yellow; Dussart, dark crimson; Joost Von 
Vondel, red, marked white; Keizerkroon, 
scarlet, edged yellow; Pottebakkor, white, 
scarlet, and yellow; Queen of Violets, violet : 
Rose Uris-de-lin, rose and white; Thomas 
Moore, orange ; Wouverman, purplish-violet; 
Yellow Prince, bright yellow. Double . Duke 
of York, rose, edged white ; Imperator rubro- 
rutn, rich scarlet crimson ; La Precoco, pure 
white ; Prince of Wales, orange scarlet, edged 
yellow; Raphael, rose: Tournesol, red and 
yellow. These Tulips will need the same 
treatment as the Hyacinth, except that three 
to five bulbs may be put into each pot. J 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.— One of the 
gayest of spring flowers for the greenhouse is 
the herbaceous Calceolaria, but, unfortunatety, 
in houses where mixed collections are grown, 
this does not receive the treatment it requires. 
Very frequently one may seo herbaceous 
Calceolarias on the 9tages, the other plants 
around them obscuring the light, and making 
them drawn and spindly. More than this, 
when the time conies for removing the plants 
from cold-frames to the house, they suffer from 
loss of air. I think if there is one thing more 
than another one should watch it is to ventilate 
the house whenever possible and keep the 
lace cool. Stuffy, overheated structures are 
etrimental to the successful culture of Calceo¬ 
larias, and it is w ell, therefore, to bear in mind 
that one of the first considerations after their 
removal tc the greenhouse in September should 
be the encouraging of a cocl, airy atmosphere. 
A light span-roofed house is preferable to a 
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lean-to. One may grow the plants well up to 
the time of housing them, but it is the after- 
treatment they receive that tells. Keep the 
ventilators closed for the first few weeks, and 
so have the atmosphere stuffy, and the 
probability is that the plants will become weak 
and an easy prey to insects.— Townsman. 


secured in pots less than 9 inches in diameter. 
If your plants are now' in a less size than this 
you should give them a shift at once. Open- 
air treatment is best, and if another time you 
sow the seed in February and follow the 
generous treatment prescribed, you will obtain 
hne examples in flower before eighteen months 
old, and not a solitary spike at that.] 

Campanula mlrabllle In a pot —I have had a 
plant of Campanula mirabilis for two years, and as It has 
never flowered 1 shall l»e glad to know' what treatment to 
follow ? It is in a pot in a cold greenhouse.— M. J. B. L. 

[We doubt if you will obtain very good 
results from the greenhouse treatment, unless 
it be a cold-house, and the treatment be of 
the most liberal kind. The greater the 
development of the fleshy, prostrate leaves 
the finer the head of bloom in the end. 
It is not unusual for this species to grow on for 
quite three years before flowering; in the 
meantime a free grow'th must be encouraged. 
If you decide to keep the plant in a pot, we 
would advise that nothing less than a pot 
S inches across be given to it, with liberal 
drainage. If the plant is not large, the shift 
may be given at once, employing loam, leaf- 
mould, old manure, and a little old mortar, the 
whole freely mixed with sharp sand. A good 
flowering can only be secured by attempting to 
develop the barren rosette of leaves to 1 foot 
diameter or nearly so, the young seedling 
plant being liberally encouraged from the 
beginning.] 

Qloire de Lorraine Begonia.—I should feel 
very much obliged If you would tell me in your paper how 
to grow this charming little Begonia? My plants (about 
one year old) are very small, never having made more 
than one or two shoots. Some of them I have just dis¬ 
covered were iufeated with mealy-bug, which I have 
killed, and potted the plants, hoping to give them a fresh 
start. I gave careful attention to the drainage, and 9hook 
off most of the old Boil, which looked sour. About six 
weeks ago I took some cuttings, keeping them under a 
bell-glass for some weeks. They look healthy, although I 
have found two or three mealy-bug on them, but they 
make little or no growth. The Begonias are kept in 
different houses, some having a sunny, hot position, while 
others are in a shady position, but none srem to grow cr 
thrive. Should the cuttings be topped ?—J. 

[It is useless to think of grow ing your Bego¬ 
nias at this season of the year, as this should 
have been done long 9ince. This variety is 
propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, 
which are pushed out near the base of the 
plant after flowering, usually in April or May. 
After being rooted and potted off they should 


THE CHIMNEY CAMPANULA (CAM¬ 
PANULA PYRAMIDALIS). 

Few plants make a better show during July 
and August than do these Steeple Bellflowers, 
often called Chimney Campanulas. To get 
good specimens in pots, for which they are 
eminently suited, good culture must be 
afforded them. It takes 
from fifteen months to 
eighteen months to get j=-j==r“:— 

them into flower from —* 

the time the seed is sown, • >" 

and even then a certain 
percentage will some- 
times refuse to bloom SS&jl-VjL 

until the following sum¬ 
mer. I sow’ early in 
March, using a sandy 
compost and J inch pots , 

ior the purpose, pressing 
the soil fairly firm. A .r j- 

fine even surface is essen- 
to the 

upon, as it is very small. "7 

Water the soil with a fine Kg 

rose can a few hours pre- Hr 

viously. Sow thinly, cover 

very lightly, and place 

the pots a tempera- 

turo of 6<> (legs., cover- 

ing with a slate or piece 

of glass to prevent evapo- 

ration,.shading with Moss 

or paper in the latter 

case. Remove the cover mm* * 
ing immediately the seed ^ t ' ' v 

has germinated, as the . 

little seedlings are liable ^^K? ' 

to damp. Stand the pot * 

on a shelf in the 


green¬ 
house or in a cold-frame 
near the glass, and keep 
a good look-out for slugs, 
as they are fond of them 
in a young 9tate, prick¬ 
ing out into pans or shal¬ 
low cutting boxes as soon 
as large enough to han¬ 
dle, allowing 2h inches 
between each plant, and 
before crowding each 
other pot up into 4 inch 
or f> inch pots, using good 
loam and half decayed 
leaf-soil, the former pre¬ 
ponderating. Place back 
under glass for a few’days 
until tne plants get a 
start, when the}' may be 
stood out-of-doors, shift¬ 
ing into 8-inch or even 
9-inch pots before they 
get pot-bound, towards 
the end of October plung¬ 
ing the pots in coal-ashes 
an inch or so over the 
rims, covering with glass 
lights when much frost 
or snow threatens, other¬ 
wise the sashes should 
bo pulled back daily. 

As they begin to grow in spring stand out¬ 
doors if the frames are required, and feed 
the plants until the flowers begin to expand, 
when place in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
first staking each plant neatly. Keep drv 
overhead while in bloom. Any of the stock 
that does not show flower should bo given a 
larger pot, when fine plants will be had. The 
accompanying illustration depicts well grown 
and profusely-flowered plants in pots. 


, Bellflower (Campanula pyramid'll is). From a photograph bv 
Miss I* F. Ilayhurst, Bostoek Flail, Middlewich. 


plants should have been well in spike in June, 
1903, and now a mass of blossom or approach¬ 
ing to that state. Vour treatment is faulty 
when you transplanted the seedlings into 
boxes, to pot them up at the end of October. 
Had you transplanted the seedlings to a deep 
bed of rich soil in somo partially shaded spot 
you would have found plants throe times the 
size. It is highly probable your friends have 
followed a similar line of treatment. Thi9 
plant, as w f e say, may be brought into magnifi¬ 
cent bloom under eighteen months, or, at the 
opposite extreme, may be 90 starved in small 
pots that it would not flowor at all even in 
three years. The flowering next year of the 
plants depends entirely upon the development 
now. You give no idea of the size of pot or of 
the plant, but a good flowering cannot be 


Oncidlum Papilio starting.—I have half a-dozen 
dry roots of Oncidium Papilio, and 1 would feel obliged if 
you could give me some instructions how to treat them— 
os reg irds the temperature, and the space to be allowed 
‘ -A. Bkxxir. 


them, etc. V- 

[This is best suited by being placed in pot: 
or small baskets, just suiliciontl’ 
accommodate the pseudo bulbs. 1 
compost should be packed firmly into the 

position. 
‘V ' l 

or peat fibre will be found a suitable potting 
materialy | 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Chimney Campanula (Campanula 
pyramldalls) railing: to bloom.—! am disap- 

r iinted to find Done of my plants will bloom this season. 

should be glad of some advice upon the beAtment of 
them, and to know if they will bloom next yeas? I sowed 
the seed about April, 1902, shifted jthe"Joung plants wtjen 


remaining space to secure the plant 
Equal portions of Sphagnum Moss and loaf soil 
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roots. Little moisture will be necessary until 
growth and roots m^ke their appearance, after 
which more liberal treatment may be given. 
The plants require the temperature of the 
stove or hottest house. They will stand an 
unlimited amount of strong light. I have seen 
them grow most satisfactorily placed on a shelf 
close to the roof glass, in a nouse where no 
shading whatever has been given, but I would 
advise that only thoroughly established plants 
should be subjected to such treatment. When 
once the plants commence to bloom they may 
be regarded as practically perpetual-flowering 
plants. If the flower-spike is allowed to 
remain on the plant, and the conditions to suit 
its requirements are provided, it produces a 
succession of blooms extending over years. It 
is usually dormant through the winter months, 
but the normal temperature of the house in 
which it is grown should never be less than 
65 degs.—H. J. C ] 


FRUIT. 

MARKET GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
Gooseberry from the market point of view, as 
not only does it give, as a rule, a long season 
of sale, but it is amongst the most persistent 
of crop producers. Gooseberries can be grown 
equally well exposed in the open and beneath 
overhanging trees, whilst the natural habit of 
growth, spreading and somewhat pendulous, 
enables the flowers to be moderately protected 
from frost. The pendulous habit of the flowers 
also helps to keep them drier than is the case 
with much other fruit bloom, and that, again, 
is an advantage. Gooseberry-bushes once well 
planted in good soil, kept clean, free from 
weeds, annually mulched with manure, and 
moderately pruned, will endure for at least 
twenty years, and sometimes longer, con¬ 
tinuing to bear capital crops of fruit. That 
fact alone serves to show how profitable a good 
plantation may be. In market orchards, where 
such top trees as Apples, Pears, and Plums are 
planted in rows from 15 feet to 20 feet wide, it 
is common practice to plant Gooseberry-bushes 
in rows between the trees, (1 feet apart. As the 
trees grow, their heads furnish some protection 
to the bushes beneath. Before planting, how¬ 
ever, as the bushes are to remain so long on 
the ground, and soon go to ruin if they become 
choked with perennial weeds, it is of the first 
importance that the ground be thoroughly 
cleaned. To that end it is well to have it 
heavily manured and grow on it a crop of 
strong Potatoes, as the haulm smothers all 
weeds. Then after the Potato crop is lifted 
and the ground either well forked over, which 
is best, or, failing that, deeply ploughed twice 
arid crosswise, then well harrowed, it is in 
capital condition for 

Planting.— The (Jooseberry-bush&s are best 
when purchased as two years old from the cut¬ 
ting. If they have been properly treated, the 
plants at the close of the first year's growth 
should be lifted, have both shoots and roots 
well shortened, then be replanted in rows 
2 feet apart. By the following winter they 
will have made good stout heads, and will have 
m^ts of roots. Such bushes lifted and kept 
from wind and frost at the end of October and 
planted immediately soon get hold again, and 
will sutler nothing from the transplanting. If 
the bushes have to be sent by rail and the roots 
become dried in transit, dip each bundle into 
water for several minutes before planting. 
Have holes opened ready, quite 15 inches 
broad and about 6 inches deep. The stems | 
should not be buiied appreciably, the roots 
being some 3 inches to 4 inches under the soil. 
It will be time enough to prune back the heads, 
shortening the shoots to about one-half their 
length, in February. If all goes well, the 
bushes will fruit the second year and continue 
to increase in size and cropping for 10 years. 
After that it will be needful by hard pruning 
to koep the bushes to ordinary dimensions, and 
so long as good shoots are made each year, so 
long will there be a good fruit crop. 

It is one of the conditions of success in 
market culture of the Gooseberry that the 
varieties grown produce large green or unripe 
berries early, as there is so large a demand for 
fruit of that description. Many growers, in- 

Digitized by Gcoole 


deed, gather all their fruits in a preen state. 
In any case, if but one half, and all the finest 
berries, be thus gathered unripe, the bushes are 
early relieved of much of the weight of fruit, 
and that fact assists them to be again so re¬ 
productive the following year. Berries are 
gathered when but half grown at first, as then 
they secure a good price, and the larger the 
berries thus early the more profitable are they. 
Marketing ripe ones must be done rather before 
they are quite ripe. Market growers, as a 
rule, are too careless in the matter of assorting 
their fruit, which, indeed, they seldom*do at 
all. If, however, they would have it gathered 
in small baskets, would turn it out on to 
matted tables, and select all the finest and 
best coloured berries, putting them into 2 -lb. 
or 3-lb punnets to sell for dessert, the inferior 
berries going into peck or half-bushel baskets, 


Generally a fine half-dozen are: Lancashire 
Lad, Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, Keep 
sake, Gunner, and Whitesmith, the last having 
specially good flavour. The small, high- 
flavoured Gooseberries do not pay to grow for 
market sale. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Renovating Gooseberry plantation.—I have 
just taken a big garden. I And & good supply of Goose- 
berry-trees, but they bore very little last year or this. 
They are surrouhded on all sides by wire netting to keep 
off the birds, and the gardener of the former occupier tells 
me he thinks they must be infested with moth or cater¬ 
pillar. The trees are several years old. I thought of 
changing places between the Gooseberry-trees and the 
Raspberries, as I understand the Gooseberry-moth does 
not attack the IUspberries. 1>3 you think this would do, 
or must I take away some inches of top soil from the 
(loose berry-bed, so a9 to carry off the larvie ? Do you think 
wire netting injurious to the plants under it 7 I shall 



Gooseberry Gunner. 


they would be well repaid for the trouble thus 
taken. 

Pruning should be in the form of thinning 
in the winter, cutting back to short spurs all 
the inner and weaker shoots, and ju 9 t shorten¬ 
ing the outer and strong ones to about one- 
fourth their length. Later, when bushes be¬ 
come as large as space will allow, branches 
must be cut out here and there to check 
growth. 

Varieties that are well suited for market 
culture are, when ripe: — Red: Lancashire 
Lad, Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, and 
Rifleman. Green: Gunner, of which an illus¬ 
tration is here given, a heavy and constant 
cropper, fruits somewhat roundish and hairy; 
and Keepsake, a very popular Kentish variety. 
Yellow : Rumbullion and Loader. White: 
Whitesmith and Shiner. Without doubt, to 
gather ripe for market the red 9 are best. 


leave the doora open when the fruit Is over, so that the 
bircD may get in. I am going to put in some new Goose¬ 
berry-trees to fill blanks, but, of course, it is useless to do 
so if’the soil is infested. 1 shall be much obliged by your 
kindly replying. What is the best artificial for Goose¬ 
berries or It ispberries?—H. 

[If, as you say, your Gooseberry plan'a- 
tion is surrounded by wire netting, you 
would do great good if you could allow fowls to 
run in amongst the bu>hes during the da}, 
especially if you had the soil lightly forked up i o 
loosen it, as the birds would eat up the larva 1 
of the Gooseberry caterpillar. Once finding 
these dormant insects they would scratch until 
no more were to be found. Failing that course, 
3 0 U would do well in the winter to pare oh 
some 3 inches or 4 inches of the top-soil and 
wheel it right away, spreading it where birds 
during the winter would well work it, replac¬ 
ing it with fresh soil from tho vegetable 
breadth*. Some animal manure, well-decayed, 
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dressed over the roots would do good. Failing 
that give to each bush £-pint of Done-flour and 
k&init, putting it on during the winter. No 
doubt the bushes need material pruning and 
thinning. If you plant other Gooseberry- 
bushes amidst the old ones, remove some of tne 
old soil and replace with fresh. Gooseberry - 
bushes to have amplo room when large, should 
be about 6 feet apart each way, planted angle- 
wise It is true the Gooseberry - caterpillar 
does not attack the Raspberry. If you find 
tlie caterpillar active next year, purchase some 
Hellebore-powder and dust the bushes freely 
with that when they are damp. It is a poison, 
but after killing the caterpillar it is soon washed 
off and does no harm to the fruit.] 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— The nights are getting 
colder, and the absence of sunshine during 
many days has lowered the average temperature 
considerably, hence it will be necessary soon to 
see that the heating apparatus is in order in 
case it should be necessary during damp, cold 
weather to light a lire. Plants taken from the 
stove will soon be taken back again, otherwise, 
with the low temperature prevailing, they may 
suffer. Balsams and Cockscombs are still in 
j*ood condition, and, placed thinly, mixed with 
hne-foliaged plants, effective groups may be 
made. The variegated and green Eulalias 
(Japanese Grasses) are useful to give tone to 
flowering plants of stiff habit, and Carex 
japonica variegata is a smaller variegated 
Grass which will make neat plants in either 
small or large pots, but the 48 or o-inch pot is 
the most useful for this work. Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Campanulas, 
Brugmansias, Lapagerias, Plumbagos, Lilies, 
Heliotropes, and Tree-Carnations are making 
the house gay and fragrant, and, besides these, 
there are usually odd plants of more or less 
choice character which add to the interest of 
the collections. Specimen Azaleas, Camellias, 
and other hardwooded plants that may be likely 
to suffer if exposed to cold rains and gales of 
wind, had better be placed under cover. Any 
cold-houses where they will get shelter will 
suffice for the present, and abundant ventilation 
must be given night and day. Borders where 
Camellias and Luculias are planted out must 
be kept moist as the buds are now forming, 
and if the roots get too dry the buds will fall. 
Some of the single and semi-double flowered 
Camellias are charming for cutting. The large 
double flowers are too heavy for decorative 
work, especially in vases, but the singles are 
beautiful and w'ill last well in a cut state if cut 
as soon as open. Tropieolums Fireball and 
Meteor, when planted out and trained up near 
the glass, will flower all winter, or they may be 
used to All baskets. The hanging shoots when 
in flower will brighten up the house in the 
winter. The only thing required is to get the 
growth near the glass, so that it may get firm 
enough to produce flowers freely. 


StOV©.—This house has now been tho¬ 
roughly cleaned, ready for the reception of the 
plants which have been placed in cool-houses 
to ripen. Gardenias introduced now into heat 
will soon begin to move. The early-struck 
Poinsettias, if well ripened, will soon respond 
to w'armth. Eucharis which have had a time 
of rest will move in warmth, and a little weak 
liquid-manure will strengthen the flower- 
spikes. Especially is this desirable where the 
pots are full of bulbs and not recently dis¬ 
turbed. Climbers, such as Stephanotis flori- 
bunda, should be cleaned and retrained. If 
left for a time the shoots cling together and 
are difficult to separate. Passiflora princeps 
flowers in large clusters of scarlet in the winter, 
and a plant in a tub or large pot, or planted in 
a small brick pit, will throw out flowering 
sprays that will do much to brighten the upper 

E art of the house in the dull weather. Do not 
eep the house too close. Only moderate fires 
will be required, and the atmospheric moisture 
must bear some proportion to the fire used. A 
dry, hot atmosphere at this season will cause 
such insects as thrips and mealy-bug to rapidly 
increase and multiply, and in the short days 
in winter there is less time to destroy them, 
and I am afraid there is no reliable means of 
killing bug and scale, except by rubbing t 
off with a sponge. — -~ ;n v:n 


there is no reliable means of 
scale, except ^by rubbing them 
e. Vapo^fsiog^w^l kU^U^i^L. 


Pines.— When the weather is suitable in 
September the Pines should be gone through, 
and the large successions receive their final 
shift into 10-inch pots. This is large enough 
to carry a full-sized plant; smaller plants can 
go into smaller pots. This work, when taken 
in hand, is hurried through, so that the ex¬ 
posure may be as short as possible, thus, whilst 
one set of hands is overhauling the plants, 
another is changing partially or wholly the 
plunging beds, adding fresh materials and 
making everything sweet and comfortable for 
the roots of the plants. Bottom-heat now-a- 
days is supplied by hot water ; but years ago 
we often grew successions in beds of leaves 
surrounded by warm linings, and it is wonder¬ 
ful how well these plants did and usually came 
to time. Of course, there were warm coverings 
at night. Only warm water was used, and the 
watering was in skilful hands. In potting, by 
taking off a leaf or two from the bottom the 
plant can be dropped a little deeper in the pot 
and new roots encouraged. 

Fruit-trees in pots.— The trees which 
have been forced in pots will now be ready for 
repotting should it be necessary. When the 
trees have been worked on into large pots top¬ 
dressing will suffice for a time, but some of the 
old soil should be picked out with a small 
hand-fork, even if some of the roots are 
damaged, as they soon make headway again in 
the new soil. There comes a time when top¬ 
dressing hardly meets their wants sufficiently, 
and then the plants must be turned out of the 
pots, the balls reduced, so that they can go 
into clean pots of the same size from which 
they were taken. The best compost for stone 
fruits is turfy loam, not too light, two-thirds, 
and one-third old manure, mixed with bone- 
meal and a small quantity of old plaster and 
soot, all to be mixed well together and rammed 
in firmly into the pots, just leaving room enough 
on the top to receive water. Stand on boards 
or tiles after repotting, and give water when 
necessary. They may remain outside till 
December, and by that time many of the 
Chrysanthemums will be over, and the house 
can be cleaned and made ready for starting 
quietly. 

Roses in pots.— These should be gone 
through carefully in September, especially if 
repotting is necessary, as they will nave time 
to get established before winter sets in. Those 
plants which do not require a shift may have 
some of the old soil removed and fresh turfy 
loam and manure given and made film. 

Window-boxes. —Give liquid-manure 
and clear away dead flowers and foliage. If a 
change is desired, fill the boxes with dwarf 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, which are 
now in bud. The early-flowering Pompons are 
pretty for boxes. 

Outdoor garden.— Among the hardy 
annuals which may be sown now for spring 
bedding are Saponarica calabrica, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Silene com pacta, Nemophila insig¬ 
nia, and Clarkia pulcnella alba. The double 
white Arabis is a very useful addition to white 
early spring-flowering plants. The flowers 
have some value for cutting, and it continues 
to bloom more or less during the summer and 
autumn. We have it in flower now. It may 
be rapidly increased by cuttings, preferably in 
a frame on the north side of a wall. White 
and coloured Pinks make beautiful edgings to 
beds and borders. If pulled to pieces and 
planted firmly now, covering all the old stems, 
a good edging will be obtained next season. 
Plant 6 inches apart in a continuous line. 
Among the strikingly effective plants for form¬ 
ing groups on the lawn or near the margins of 
the shrubbery should be included the Pampas 
Grass, Poker - plants (Tritomas), and Poly¬ 
gonums, especially P. cuspidatum. The 
Tamarisk makes a pretty graceful group any¬ 
where when annually pruned. Cuttings of 
Ivies, Honeysuckles, and Jasmines will root 
now. The cuttings should be about 8 inches 
long and buried 6 inches in the ground and 
made firm. Rambling and other vigorous 
Roses may be treated in the same way. A 
shady border on the north side of wall or fence 
is a suitable position. There is plenty of 
flowers for cutting now in herbaceous borders. 

Fruit garden —In this exceptional sea¬ 
son it would be well to take note of those 


trees which are bearing good crops of fruit 
with a view to future planting. We must not, 
of course, give too much weight to this as there 
are often local circumstances which have had 
much influence. For instance, in our garden, 
among a lot of trees which are fruitless, three 
trees of the New Hawthornden Apple stand 
out prominently by reason of their load. With 
us this Apple bears freely in a young state on 
the Paradise-stock. Bismarck bears very early 
in its life. I have seen seen maidens carrying 
from eight to ten Apples on the dwarfing 
stock. It is probably not wise to permit young 
trees to bear so freely till some size has been 
obtained, as one ought to keep an eye on the 
future as well as the present. The Codlin 
family invariably does well. I do not think I 
have seen finer Lord Suffield, Lord Gros- 
venor, and Ecklinville than have been seen at 
our local shows this season. Stirling Castle is 
doing remarkably well in many gardens, and I 
hear good accounts of the Mother Apple, a very 
useful free-bearing kind. Plums are a bigger 
failure than Apples. Even the Victoria is a 
failure. I find I have omitted to name Court 
Pendu Plat as an Apple which is doing well 
generally this seasoD, and the trees are remark¬ 
ably healthy. The main object with all fruit¬ 
growers now should be to get the wood 
ripened and the wood of crowded trees should 
be thinned. 

Vegetable garden.— In private gardens 
it is generally necessary to have a supply of 
Tomatoes all through the winter. Sturdy 
plants placed in 8 inch pots now, stood out¬ 
side as long as it is safe, then placed inside 
a light house, and either trained up under 
the glass or staked up, will set a good many 
fruits before the long nights, and if the fruits 
are once set there will be no difficulty in a genial 
temperature in inducing them to grow and 
ripen, although things move very slowly in 
winter. I have had good second crops in 
winter from the young side-shoots which break 
out of the stems after the fruits are gathered 
when the old plants are healthy. The young 
shoots are being trained in now, and when one 
truss of flowers is seen at the end of the shoots, 
the point is pinched out. There are generally 
enough young shoots when thinned and trained 
to yield a fairly good crop, which will continue 
ripening in succession till after Christmas. If 
Cauliflowers were not sown in August, they 
will do quite as well, perhaps better, sown 
thinly in a cold-frame towards the middle of 
September, but not later, unless they are potted 
up and moved on near the glass in the green¬ 
house. If a few of these plants are grown on 
in pots, they will turn in early before the last 
Broccoli disappears. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 7th .—Thinned young Turnips to 
not less than 1 foot. There is a good deal of 
picking and trimming required for flower beds 
and borders. Dahlias are very bright now, but 
requires good deal of tyiDg and thinning to 
enable them to stand against the gales which 
may be shortly expected. Thinned the foliage 
of Tomatoes a little in cool-houses, as we muht 
clear them out at the end of the month. 

September 8th —Put in cuttings of Sweet Bay 
in boxes under glass. Shifted on a lot of 
Geranium Raspail Improved and Mme. Rczaine 
for winter blooming. The plants are very 
stocky, and will be kept in 64-sized pots to fill 
shelves near the glass, w here they usually flower 
well. We find a small pot filled with roots is 
better than a larger not so well occupied. 
Lifted the roots of Peaches under glass which 
are making rather too much wood. Only the 
extremities of the roots have been disturbed. 

September Uth. — Finished budding dwarf 
Briers and layering Carnations. Both these 
operations have been continued rather later 
than usual this season, as there was more to do, 
and no increase in the number of hands. 
Planted a lot of Paper-white Narcissi in boxes. 
They are useful for early cutting. Made a 
last sowing of Brown Cos Lettuce seeds. Sowed 
a few seeds of Brompton Stocks in boxes—will 
be wintered in pans and planted out in spring. 

September 10th —Finished putting in cuttings 
of bedding plants, but a number of the old 
plants, especially Geraniums, will be lifted And 
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potted or boxed to produce cuttings early next 
spring. When helped in heat spring-struck 
plants are equal to those struck in autumn. 
All Chrysanthemums grown for cutting are 
now staked. These are bush plants, and are 
dwarter than those grown for big blooms. 
Cinerarias are still in cold pits. Tno strong- 
growing C. stellata is being shifted into 7-incn 
pots for early blooming. 

September 11th .—Shook out and repotted old 
cut down plants of fancy Pelargoniums. 
Shifted on a few pot bound Palms that were 
rising out of the pots. Kentia«, especially 
K. Fosteriana, sometimes do this when pot- 
bound, and we want to keep them in bin all 
pots as long as possible. Tender plants are 
Doing taken back to the stove. Cold-pits are 
rather too cold for Poinsettias and winter- 
flowering Begonias now. 

September 12th .—Celery is earthed up five or 
six weeks before it is wanted, and now there 
is not likely to be any lack of moisture we 
shall continue earthing as opportunity offers. 
Up to the present Leeks have had earth drawn 
up to them with the hoe. Lettuces and 
Endives are planted on south borders for late 
use. Put Violet cuttings into boxes for plant¬ 
ing out next spring. 


BIRDS. 

Canary ailing (A Sul)&cnhtr). —To cure 
the wheezing from which your bird is suffering, 
put eight drops of glycerine and a little gum 
arabic in the drinking water daily. You will, 
of course, protect the sufferer from cold air and 
draughts, but avoid placing its cage high up 
on the wall of a room which is artificially 
heated, as in such a position the air is dry and 
exhausted, and liable to cause irritation of the 
bronchial tubes, (live your Canary a small 
supply of broken grits, and a little hard-boiled 
egg mixed with arrowroot biscuit. Do not let 
it have any Rape-seed, but give, instead, some 
Flax-seed. Some old mortar, bruised and 
mixed with the grit-sand, will also prove of 
value in restoring the bird to health. Avoid 
pampering it with sugar or other sweet food, 
but let it have a good supply of Watercress and 
Dandelion. When the wheezing ceases, 
strengthen the bird by giving syrup of phos¬ 
phates instead of glycerine—about the same 
quantity daily.—S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Lease of market garden.— I am much obliged 
for your advice respecting a proposed lease of a market 
garden. I am glad to say 1 have been able to get the 
lease modified. I enclose a copy, and should be glad to 
know if my interest will be protected on the conclusion of 
my term V—E J. T. 

[Yes, I think your interest is adequately protected. The 
lease is well drawn, it is concise, clear, ana intelligible.— 
K. C.T.] 

Ownership of fence.—I reside in one of a row of 
cottages, each cottage having a garden, and the gardens 
are separated by a fence of wooden palings. Each garden 
has one fence with the smooth side of the palings turned 
to the garden, and each has a fence with the rough side 
to the garden. Which of these fences is the occupier 
bound to repair ? Has he the right to enter the adjoining 
garden for the purpose ?—F. T. 

[You should ask your question of your land¬ 
lord—the facts stated are insufficient for a 
positive opinion. Probably the palings are 
nailed to cross-rails, and, if so, each occupier 
will probably own and repair the fence which 
has the cross-rails at his own side of it. He 
will have no right to enter his neighbour’s 
garden for this purpose.—K. C. T.] 

A question of fixtures —I took a “ house, gar 
den, and all the appurtenances thereof,” on a lease for a 
term commencing at Lady Day last. After the lease was 
signed the landlord removed a small greenhouse and a 
pig-stye. Did this removal break the lease? I should 
now like to avoid the lease, but I said nothing about this 
removal to my landlord at the time it was effected. At 
the time of taking the place my landlord said 1 could erect 
anything I chose, but there is no provision to that effect 
in the lease. I now propose to erect some glasshouses on 
Oak posts (no brickwork), but my landlord tells me that I 
may do nothing of the kind, and that if I do it he will 
claim the erections os his own property at the end of the 
term. I took the place with a view of making a living out 
of the garden. Will you advise as to my position?— 
Anxious. 

[The removal of the greenhouse and the pig- 
stye after the execution of the lease did not 
avoid the lease, but it amounted to such a 
breach of covenant as would have afforded you 
good ground for an action to recover damages. 
As you made^ao^complaint afrrthe time, it will 


now be presumed that you acquiesced in such 
removal, and the less you say about it the 
better. As to the verbal permission to put up 

f reenhouses, etc., I cannot understand wnyyou 
id not insist upon a proviso to this effect 
being inserted in the lease. Landlords insist 
upon all the undertakings of a tenant being 
set out in a lease, and the tenants should insist 
upon all the landlord's promises being set out 
there also. If a landlord refuses, you may be 
certain that he does nob intend to carry out his 

E romises. Had you insisted upon the holding 
eing described in the lease as a market garden, 
or, at least, that the lease had stated that the 
garden might be cultivated as a market garden, 
your position would have been fully secured, 
and on quitting you might have claimed com¬ 
pensation under the Market Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation Act. The landlord cannot, however, 
prevent you from erectiug glasshouses in the 
manner you propose, aud, if you really cultivate 
the holding as a market garden, you may, on 
quitting, remove these glasshouses as trade 
fixtures, or under the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, which apply to all holdings cultivated in 
whole or in part as market gardens.—K. C. T.] 
Removal of garden plants on sale 
Of property (Z. E. T.).— In the absence of 
an express stipulation to the contrary, all flower¬ 
ing plants and shrubs in a private garden pass 
with the land to the purchaser of the freehold, 
bub this only extends to such plants as stand 
there permanently, and if the Dahlia roots, etc., 
were taken up and stored during the winter, 
the occupier was under no obligation to replace 
them in the spring. She had also full right to 
remove all plants from the conservatories which 
were not there when she entered into posses¬ 
sion. Bub she had no right to sub-divide and 
remove any parts of the plants growing outside 
in the garden, except in so far as such removal 
was actually necessary to avoid overcrowding. 
The claim for £50 is altogether exorbitant, 
and cannot be enforced.—K. C. T. 
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POULTRY. 

TREATMENT OF FOWLS WHILE 
MOULTING. 

The moulting season usually begins about the 
middle of August, but may be early or late 
according to the peculiarities of the season, or 
to the general treatment the fowls have 
received. An early result is always desirable, 
that the process may be got through before 
cold weatner sets in, and the hens be in 
better condition for producing winter eggs. 
Fowls that have their liberty, and are well 
housed and fed, get through their moulting, as 
a rule, without difficulty, while those in 
confinement require a little extra care and 
attention. The diet, while nourishing, should 
not be of boo heating a nature, and plenty of 
vegetables should be given—such as Cabbage 
ana Lettuce—while a Grass turf may be 
thrown down for the hens to peck at. The 
roosts should be warm and sheltered, although 
well-ventilated and free from draughts. When 
the weather is damp or chilly it is well to feed 
the fowls under cover, giving them warm, soft 
food—such as Oatmeal or Barley - meal 
mixed with warm water, and, occasion¬ 
ally, boiled Potatoes mixed with pot-liquor. 
No grain is better than good, sound 
Barley, while Buckwheat is excellent for 
fowls during their moult; a little Hemp-seed 
once a day is also very good for them. Flowers 
of sulphur, mixed with soft food, and given in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to every three 
fowls two or three times a week, greatly helps 
in the elaboration of new feathers. Watch 
should be kept in order to check any tendency 
to feather-eating, a habit often acquired at the 
time that the quill feathers are showing just 
outside the skin. Shelter from rain should be 
provided, as exposure to a downpour when 
partly denuded of their feathers will in many 
cases lay the foundation of a ruined consti¬ 
tution. It is well to remove the cocks from 
the hens during the moulting season, as they 
are at that time liable to prove spiteful to the 
hens. It is important to orovide abundance of 
sifted coal ashes for the Dirds to dust them¬ 
selves in, as this cleanses them from vermin 
and all impurities, and is instrumental in 
preserving their health. The dust-heap should 
be placed under shelter and in the sun, so to 


be always warm and perfectly dry. Any birds 
showing difficulty in moulting should receive 
extra care and attention in keeping them warm 
and dry, while a tonic may be administered 
daily in the form of a bolus containing ground 
ginger and sulphate of iron, or bread soaked 
m strong ale. 3. S. G. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow then 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street , Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be tent to 
the Publibhrr. The name and address of the sender an 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is tent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not men 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening hat to & 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do nol reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimen* 
in different stones qf colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We haoe received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruUi 
tor naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are , 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We oan undertake, 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Repotting Asparagus Sprengerl ($. Y.\- 

Do not repot your Asparagus now. Tlie beat time tor toe 
purpose is toward the end of March, or in April, and tbt 
most suitable soil two parts loam, one part peat or leaf- 
mould, one part well-decayed manure, and a little sand, 
all mixed thoroughly together. 

Saving Sweet Pea seed (Anon).— As to savin? 
Sweet Pea seed, that, or course, you can do il y<n 
like, but the saving of pods to ripen seed always checks 
later blooming. Peas do not intercross, as the fertilisation 
of the flowers is done ere they fully open. Provided you 
do not mind checking bloom by causing the plants to 
mature seed, and will mark and save from the finer, 
flowers of each colour, you should have good results. 

A quick-growing creeper (Anon)-Some of 
the more quickly-growing Ivies are dentata, hlmalaica, 
and Madeiriensis variegata, and we think if you plant 
these, together with such good climbing Roses as Thalia, 
Mme. Berard. Longworth Rambler, the Dawson, Alister 
Stella Gray, Heine Marie llenriette, and Aini^e Vibert, in 
company with Clematis Jackmani superba, C. Henryii, C. 
Viticella rubra, C. Viticella alba, and C. monUna, you 
obtain much beauty, variety, and a very lengthened period 
of flowering hardly obtainable in any other way. 

A plague Of ants iE. A. //.)-Where you ran get 
at the ants, the easiest way of killing them is to open the 
nests somewhat after the ants have retired for the night 
and then flood them with boiling water, which williirme- 
di&tely kill any insects it comes in contact with. Chiondf 
of lime laid about their nests is said to drive them swsy 
The ants may be trapped with pieces of sponge sosked 
with treacle, bones winch have a small amount of meat on 
them, or saucers of treacle or sugar and beer. The ipon?« 
and bones should have pieces of string tied to them io that 
they may be easily lifted and dipped into boiling water. 

Plants for narrow border (E. A\).-Thefollo* 
ing plants are suitable : Lilium candidutn, Tignaiu, 
early Gladioli, Alstm'merias, bulbous Irises, Gudiolu* 
L«moinei, Belladonna Lilies, Lychnis Haageana, Arnebu 
echioides, Colchicums, Narcissus in variety, Eremunu 
(if not too tall), Zauschneria californica, Oorydalu thalic- 
trifolia, Aquilegia coeruiea, Anemone fulgens, A. tfj- 
veetris, A. palmata, Adonis vernalis, Incarvillea Dejarap, 
Pentstemon glaber, P. heterophyllus. For the east border 
you may plant Iris germanica in variety, Columbine*, 
Poppies, Gaillardias, Heucheras,Tiarellacordifoli*,P* > o«>. v - 
Antnericums, Dav Lilies, Linum flavum, Orobus, G-no- 
thera acaulis, <E. macrooarpa, Rudbeckia NewmMi, 
Tropioolum polyphyllum, Aubrietias, Achilleas, dwarf, 
etc. It is unfortunate you have not stated the sire of the 
above borders, as then we could have given more definite 
advice. 

Bulbs in pots (Belle Isle).— Seeing the bulbs only 
flowered in April, the question of next year’s flowerm? 
depends on what treatment has been meted out to them 
since. Had the bulbs been well cared for they would 
certainly repay potting up again, but if ail attention 
ceased with the flowering or turning out-of-doors, 
doubt their good behaviour next spring. Yet, *8**": 
much depends upon the kinds, and your best guide wiu 
be the size and general quality by comparison witti tn«e 
you potted last autumn. You will, perhaps, not find W 
bulbs so apparently good externally, but if of goodl 
they are worth a trial. After the flowering the baiM 
should be grown on so long as the foliage ren** Da 
After this, for a month, no attention is needed, a 
similar remark applies to the Tulips. Shake all &A * 
the soil now and examine them. Write us again if 
think we can further advise you. 

Chrysanthemum buds now developing 
(T. G. H .).—In reply to your question as to which bn .;: 
you should retain, it is not a matter of choice at tn^ 
season. Should you fail to retain the buds which»r* D 
developing and grow on the growths to the next bud, jour 
blooms for exhibition will be next to useless. The quest*® 
of bud selection, in which ie involved the equally impor¬ 
tant matter of stopping and timing, should h»ve 
determined months ago. So many growers lfave r“ 
aspect of culture till too late, and in consequence to. 
cannot reasonably expect to succeed. March and1 AP 
are the two months when the question of which W® 
secupqe should be definitely tteod, and when satisfltd wn 
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is the better bud to retain in each instance, either a first 
‘•crown” or second “crown,” to act accordingly by 
pinching out the tip* of the growths to bring about the 
desired result. Now, however, the only thing you can do 
i is to retain the buds as they are developed, and if you 
can retain all the buds by the last week in August there 
is good reason to hope you may produce blooms of which 
you may be proud. 

Planting Rose-hedge ( E. C.).—lt you determine 
to cut down vertically to the solid chalk one of the Blopes 
beside your tennis lawn, you must be assured that the 
chalk is solid enough to make a natural wall If you 
plant Roses at the base, so as to let them grow up and 
hide the chalk in time, you should excavate a trench 
2£ feet wide and 18 inches deep if it be chalk, fill it with 
good soil, adding a little manure, and treading the whole 
moderately firm before planting. For such a hedge nothing 
is better than w'hat are known as Penzance Briers, as they 
grow strong, flower profusely, and bear hard pruning. It 
would not ao to plant a farther Rose-hedge on the top of 
the north wall nearer to it than 2 feet, at least. You 
would have to open a trench and fill with good soil there 
if now- chiefly chalk. Plant there white and red Rosa 
rugoea mixed, making a beautiful hedge. Plant early in 
the winter. 

Window-box in winter (Ignorant).— You speak 
of "rock plants or Cacti” for the above, but the latter 
would quickly perish in winter, if frost reached them. 
There are not many reliable winter flowers for the purpose 
named, and bow early or late to flower the occupants of 
the box might be would depend very largely on the pro¬ 
tection given. For example, a covered in box or minia¬ 
ture glasshouse or Wardian-case, would, if closely fitted 
to the window, act as a small conservatory, wherein 
Snowdrops, Snowflakes, early bulbous Irises, as, c.y., L 
reticulata, I. Heldreichi, I. persica, and others near akin 
might be grown. Besides these, we may name Scilla 
sibirica, Chinodoxa Lucilia-, and C. sardensis, these last 
much more showy than the Scilla, and generally earlier to 
bloom. All of these are extremely cheap, and require 
thickly planting. Polyanthuses, too, would flower very 
early given this protection, and if to these were added 
plants of a dwarf strain of Wallflowers, a couple of clumps 
of Iris stylosa, at about Is. each, or Is. fid. for large- 
flowering clumps, together with an equal number of plants 
of the red-berried Solanum (which would add brightness 
during the dark, dull days of winter), we think you would 
obtain as much as possible in so small a compass. We 
know of no rock plants or Cacti that would flower in 
winter. The soil should be renewed each year at least, 
and the mixture should be as good as possible, with very 
old manure added. A little artificial manure may be added 
to the soil, and subsequently at each change‘of plants. 
The whole of the things mentioned could be planted in 
early autumn with the bulbs. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving shrubs All will depend on how 

long they have been planted. Such things as you men¬ 
tion can be bought very cheaply, and we think it would 
be quite as well to trust to young stuff. Besides, it is 
fully too early to move plants with any hope of success. 
See note in our issue of Aug. 15, page 305, re propagation 
of Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

Lilac surrounded by suckerB (Moyra).— 
Remove all suckers from your Lilac-bush, and thin out anv 
old and weakly shoots in the head of the plant. This will 
allow the air and sunshine to have full play, both being 
important factors in the production of flower-buds. As 
the season is now so far advanced, you can scarcely hope 
for good results next spring, but if the same routine is 
followed in the coming year, you may look forward to a 
good display the following season. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry cnlture (Anon).— Do not think of 
planting young Gooseberry bushes on ground that has 
for many years been occupied by old bushes. Plant on 
quite freeh ground where vegetables have been grown, 
and if it has been fairly well manured from time to time no 
manure need be added for the Gooseberries at present. 
If you clear off the old plantation, and it may not be wise 
to do that until your new bushes have got into bearing, 
then plant it with some strong-growing crop or Pota¬ 
toes, previously well manuring it. You may plant a fresh 
lot of bushes in rows, 0 feet apart, the bushes 1 feet apart 
in the rows, using the intervening ground for three or 
four years for Strawberries, Dwarf Beans, Lettuces, 
Spinach, or other moderate growing crops; or, better 
still, in rows 12 feet apart, using the intervening spaces 
for ordinary vegetables. Plant only for permanent 
purposes. Good varieties are Red Warrington, Langley 
Gage, yellow : Whitesmith, white; Gunner, green ; 
Yellow and Red Champagne, and Hedgehog, white. 
These are all good flavoured. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Peas in the autumn (Anon).—As 
to edible Peas we do not advise sowing in the autumn. 
All experience goes to show that whilst often much is 
lost nothing is gained by autumn sowing. It is far better 
to sow Chelsea Gem, or Gradus, 2} feet apart on a warm 
border early in February. When cold winds prevail put 
in some Fir or Yew spray on each side of the rows. For 
first early Peas the soil should be deeply dug, but 
moderately manured. 

Propagating Horse-radish (E. L. r.).—Before 
you attempt to propagate your Horse-radish, you must 
allow the leaves to die away. The roots may then be 
lifted at any time. In the meantime have a small plot of 
ground, say half a rod in area, trenched and w-ell manured, 
especially burying some manure deep down. Then lift all 
the Horse-radish, openiag a trench on one side of the old 
bed, and thus getting out every portion of root. If you 
find any good stout roots, set them on one side for pre¬ 
sent use, just laying them thickly into soil to keep freeh. 
All the smaller portions should be cut into pieces 6 inches 
in length, some having crowns, some none. Make holes 
in the new bed 12 inches to 15 inches apart, and 12 inches 
deep. Into these drop one portion of root, taking care 
that the crown end, or the part nearest the crown, is 
uppermost, then fill the holes up. Next spring all will 
make strong growth, and if in the summer you occasion¬ 
ally give e soaking of water, you should have plenty of 
fine roots in the winter. The process should be repeated 
each year. 
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SHORT RBPLIBS. 

V. 0. B .—You will find an article detailing the manage¬ 
ment of the Malmaison Carnation in our issue of August 2, 
1902, page 299. This can be bad of the publisher, post 

free for ljd.- Surrey.— Throw the Marrows on the fire. 

Unless your house is heated you can do little with it 

during the winter.- T. B.— No doubt caused from the 

very wet, cold weather we have had.- N.C .—The leaf you 

send is that of an Aralia, not a Castor-oil plant, You have 
either let it get dry, or you have given it too much water, 
after repotting. Are you quite sure thedrainage is good 1 
- A. U. Rydon.— 1, The Rex Begonias arc really stove 

S lants, and may be transferred to the conservatory during 
tie summer months. 2, Many stove plants, both fine- 
foliaged and flowering, can be grown in the conservatory 
during the summer mouths, but on the approach of cold 

weather they must at once be returned to the stove.- 

A. S. B.—l, You ought to have cut the Carnations at a 
joint and put them into pots in very candy soil, and stood 
them in a cool frame, shading when necessary. 2 , You 
ought to put the cuttings of your Pelargoniums in at 
once ; in fact, they ought to have been in quite a month 

ago.- Ignorance .—You are trying to do far too 

much. In such a house you can only grow plants 
during ihe summer months with Chrysanthemums 
in the autumn. You could never keep out the frost 

from such a flimsy built house.- Arundel.—A small 

boiler and pipes would be the safest. Such are adver¬ 
tised in our columns. Beginner .—Any seedsman v/ill 

procure for you seeds of the Alpine Strawberry.- 

B. M. H.—lt will be far better in every way to raise 
seedlings. Save the seed of the good white variety you 

refer to.- Mix* Tatlock. —We know of no book dealing 

specially with the subject to which you refer.- Novice. 

—A sport. It would be worth while growing it on, but 
we doubt whether it will remain constant. There are one 

or two in the same way.- Rose.— See articles dealing 

with the subject in our issue of Oct 11, 1902, page 426, 
which can be had of the publisher, price l$d., poet free. 

- U. J. N.— The only way is to dig it up. No weed 

killer will be of any value in such a position.- Annie 

Christie.—We know of no book dealing specially with the 
subject you inquire about. We are always ready to 

answer any query.- W. B. Wharton.—We know of no 

such book.- Enquirer.— -1, Hobday's " Villa Gardening,” 

from this office, post free tor 6s. 6d. 2 , It would be far 

safer to sow in boxes and keep in a cold frame.- H. M. 

Smith — Under the circumstances, and seeing you are 
building a new bouse, the best thing would be to pull 
out the wooden tank and make a new one of brick or 
concrete, facing up with good cement This will be 

cheaper in the end.- Bloxham.— Evidently slugs are the 

culprits.- Delta.— See article and cut in a coming 

issue, re Alstnrmerias.- E. P. S.— Try Hypericums 

or Vincas.- M. J. B .—Very difficult to say, as you give 

us no particulars as to age of plants, soil, and treatment 
From the leaves sent the plants look as if the soil was 
quite exhausted, and that the plants want lifting and some 

good loamy soil added to the bed.- Meadowland.— It 

would be far better to have someone to look at the 

ground and advise you on the spot.- George Bull.— 

2, Out them down in the spring. 3, Trim the Yews in the 
spring, using a knife.- W. R. IF.—Gather all the in¬ 

fested leaves, clear off the top soil, and burn them. Next 
spring take measures to clear off the mildew as soon as 
you see any signs of it by syringing with paraffin emulsion. 
When you clear off the top soil add some loam in its 

place.- E. T. Seedlings.— We cannot undertake to 

compile catalogues. Besides, the Carnations you send are 
inferior to the kinds we now hAve in cultivation, and not 

worth naming. - S. Taylor.— Kindly send some sped- 

mens of the insect you refer to. It cannot be the black- 
beetle. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsniks 
I biiUSTRATiD, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly a fixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— H. C .—The Fuchsia is Emma 
Topfer. Your best plan will be to get young plants next 
spring, as without a greenhouse you'will fail to keep 

plants through the winter. - C. L. G. F.— Lonicera 

involucrata fsyn.L. Ledebouri).- Knutsford.— 1, Scotch 

Heather (Erica cinerea); 2, Bell Heather (E. Tetralix). 

- Penfrixk. — Veronica prostrata. - IF. Rank. — 

Calceolaria chelidonioides, an annual.- T. and S.— 

1, Coleus Louis Chretien; 2, C. Queen Victoria; 3, C. 

Hermit; 4, 0. Sunbeam. - Perennial. — Helleborus 

caucasicus.- T. E. Qillman.— Neither of the flowers 

of any value. In No. 1 the colour is good, but it is a 

" burster,” hence of no value.- A. R. Baker.— Torenia 

Fournieri. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

R. E. E., Dymchurch.—Arclotl* aspera. - Inquirer.— 

1, Verbena venosa ; 2. Matricaria inodora fl.-pl.- C. M. 

Matthews.— Specimens quite dried up. Kindly enclose in 

a small box.- G. F. Pxnney.—l, Evidently a variety of 

Tuberous Begonia ; 2, Begonia Worthiana.- Rev. G. H. 

Raynor.— 1, Marvel of Peru (Mirabills Jalapa) ; 2, lonopsi- 

dium (Cochlearia) acaule lllas.- A. B.—\, Toad Flax 

(Linaria vulgaris); 2, Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 
3, Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria roseum); 4, Ly- 

thrum virgatum.- G. M.—l, Lychnis chalcedonlca ; 

2, Montbretia crocosmkeflora ; 3, Veronica longifolia sub- 

sessilis; 4, Physostegia virgioica. - A. S. E.— We do 

not undertake to name florist flowers.- J. Leike.— May 

be Lychnis chalcedonies, but very hard to say from such 
a withered scrap.- J. H. H. Wallace.—I, Purple Loose¬ 

strife (Lythrum Salicaria roseum); 2, Ce’sia cretica; 
3, Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, Olmicifuga racemosa; 5, Be- 
tony (Stachys Betonica); 6, Hieracium aurantiacura; 
7, Solidago Vlrgaurea.- F. IF. R.— Ruecus Androgy- 


WEEDiGIDE 

AN IMPROVED & CONCENTRATED 

WEED-KILLER. 

One gallon makes 100 gallons Weed-Killer. 

Can’t be touched for 

PRICE AND QUALITY! 

Order a Trial Drum and judge for yourself. 

PRICE 6/3 for One Gallon Drum, 

DELIVERED FREE. 

THE THAMES CHEMICAL CO. (Dept. “C.”), 

50, Fenchurch Street, London. 

Agents Wanted. 


Great Clearance Sale of 

BAMBOO GARDEN CANES 

At less than Import oost, to make room for other 
consignments shortly arriving, and to save rent 
at Docks. 

4 ft. long ® 1/11 per 100 I I ! 

5 it n @ 4/6 „ ii ! ! I 

6 „ @ 5/3 „ „ ! ! ! 

7 „ „ @ 6/6 ,, „ ! ! ! 

NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 

Cash with Order only. 


THE BAMBOO COMPANY, 

164, Lower St., Bath St., City Road. 
LONDON. K.C. 


DEATH TO BLIGHT. 

THE “DIXLOR” WASH, 

For treating Hope, Fruit Trees, Rose Trees, Plants, Ac., 
is without doubt the best and cheapest on the market. 
Send a post card for full particulars, testimonials. Sample 
to make 5 gallons, la.. Post Free. Our Bone-meal, extra tine 
quality, er cwt., 8s. 6d., carriage paid to any station in Kent. 

JOHN DIXON, SONS, & TAYLOR, EAST PECKHAM, 
_ TONBRIDCE, KENT. 

GLASS, from 7/- per Box. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS, 

from 5/- P® r 100 feet. 

FRAME LIGHTS, at 4/3 each. 
MATCHED BOARDS, at 5/9 P er square. 

All reliable quality. 

160 -page 1 LLUSTRA TED CA TALOUUE 
free on application. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

16 & 17, Devonshire Sq., LONDON, E.C. 


Catalogues received.— R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

—List of Choice Bulbs, Carnations , Roses, etc. -Little 

and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Bulb Catalogue. -E. P. 

Dixon and Sons, Hull— List of Choice Bulbs. -Toogood 

and Sons, Southampton.— List qf Bulbs for 1903. -IF. 

Sydenham, Tam worth.—Luf of Tufted Pansies, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Carnations, etc. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always <* stock, large or small quantities, in As following siass. 
U by 10 14 by 11 » by 12 SO by 14 SO by 18 

14 by 10 16 by IS 18 by 14 SO by 16 SS by 18 

16 by 10 18 by IS 18 by 16 4 by 16 84 by 18 

100 feet boxes\ 100 feet boxes! < « Srds quality, 

4ths, 16-os. J 12/- 4ths, 21-os. J 14/8 1/6 per box extra 
Not*.— Glass cut to any sis* at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines. -6 by 6,9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, IS by 9, 16-os.. 10b. ; 21-oz., 12a. per box, 
‘ extra for Srds. Putty. 28 lk. 2a. id. Paint, Sash- 
rs. Nails and Rooflna Felt, Iron and Zlno 

_tiers. Oil and Varnish* from stock. Put 

free on rail in London. Package free. All glaaa ia sent 
direct from stock at my warehouss (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
oonalder the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placins orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B, ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31. Moor-l&ne, 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years._ 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 

12 8-in., 30 6-in., 60 6-in., 60 4-in., 60 3-in., packed in orate 

a turnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1903 New Illustrated 
talogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale Pots, Vases, etc., post free.—T. PRATT, Pottery. Dudley. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, he., complete from 48s., post free, two 
sumps.—8. HARTLEY k CO., Horticultural Builders, 
The Wharf. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


WARM CONSERVATORY with Patent 

Yf Reliance Gas Boiler. No risk; efficient, durable.— 
Q. SHREWSBURY. Station road, Camberwell . Tendon.S.E. 

TTARDWOOD TRAYS, 28 by 22 by 1*\ in 

■LJL lots of II, 3s. 6d., in Notts. CaBh aitb order to—DEAN, 
Birch Polygon, Rusbolme, Manchester. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 

359‘BROCKIEY ROAD, BROCKLEY" 

L/srs LONDON fffcc 


& BAYLISS’ 


Averages 20 cheaper than ordinary. 


VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

.MM. 0"KU *"£> 1-.- ..«•/-US 4 ,41, CANNON STRUT, [X. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN HOU8E3 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Moot economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at oiu 
ovn foundry and under oui 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

R00 PAIRS of splendid Blue Cloth Trousers, 

U\J\J as used by the Metropolitan Police; will send one 
pair, post froe, 4«. 6d., any sire. Cash returned if not 
approved of. —H. J. OASSON. Government. Contractor. Rve 


ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS?! 

A —4.n , XJ pairs of new sewu Bluchers; very best leather 
soles; will eeod one pair, any size, poet froe for 5s. 6d. Cash 
returned if not approved of.—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contract )t, Rje, 


Digitized 


^ Google 


THE CX 

HOT-AIR 

HEATING 


c^LX.r.Esrc^E 
AND WATER 
APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21s. The celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Stove, 25s. Oil 
Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
3s. 9d. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonial*, free by post. 

W. POORE & CO., Hot-uxitrr Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


r PENTS ! TENTS ! 1 —Suitable lor Cardens, 

Cricket, or Camping-out Purposes. 40 feet in circum¬ 
ference, Pegs. Poles. Mallet, and Lines complete (with Tent 
Bag included). I will send one complete for 30s., carriage paid. 
Can be sent on approval. Price LiBt of Marquees, any size, 
post free. from—H .T O ARSON. Government Contractor. Rve 

THE SLUG PROBLEM SOLVET).-Send Is. 

-L postal order and get Bample box of my .Slug Defiers. 
They are the only absolutely *ffeqti*e protection against 
elu<*. Will last season afterteasou. Test them. Post free 
-3 BRACE WELL, 25, Pitt etreet, Glasgow. * ‘ 


Supplied with various arrangements of Plpea. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, ha. 

ST ?vo? K 1,200 BOILERS. 


JONES* at twoOD! 

w Stourbridge! 


HARDEN NECESSARIES.— Virgin"~CoS 

UT finest, 112 lb., 17s. ; 5G lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5e. Gd.; 14 lb., 3a 
Bamboo canes, 4 ft., 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, stmr'g. 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6a., Is., and la 6d. each. 
lr per lb. Cocoa-fibre. 2|. fid. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Bticks and La bell, Sand, Peat, Ac.* Price List on application.- 

■ ^rwwr M 
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BOULTOIM&PAUL.itd.,NORWICH 


.'.CBEEHHOUSES,.—, 

For LIST of same apply to 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita¬ 
tions of it Bent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 


No. 1, to heat 100 foet of 2-lnoh pipe 
No. 2, „ 200 „ 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ 


£2 17 0 

4 2 0 

5 10 6 


Also In larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2 inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 168. 6d. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Enoineers, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER S.W. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 

Fixed by experienced workmen in any part of the country. 

No. 49a.— SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE. 


FRAMES 


,N grea Jariety. 

Write for our Illustrated CATALOGUE, 
Post Free. 


ALL OUR FRAMES 

Are Glazed with 21-oz. Sheet Glass and 
PAINTED THREE TIMES. 


No. 75.— MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


10ft. by 8ft . Pries £11 0 0 

Well made, Painted, and Glazed. 

CUCUMBER FRAME LICHTS. 

6ft. by 4 ft., Painted and Glazed, each .. .. 15s. Od. 

,, unpainted and unglazed, each .. .. 5 s. 6d. 


4 ft. by fift.. 
8ft. by 6ft.. 


£1 17 0 
. 2 18 0 


12ft. by 6ft. 
16ft. by 6ft. 


.£3 19 0 

.500 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 1 

6 ft. by 4 ft., similar to No. 75, - 
with Two Lights. I 


10ft. by 7ft. Price £8 10 0 

Well made, Painted, and Glazed. 


31s. 6d. CARRIACE PAID on Orders of 40s. value tojnost 


‘ Goods Htation in England k Woles 


TflO?W.ROBINSOIl 

0ENNIS IRON WORKS 

STOURBRI DGE 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


NO ZINC, IRON. OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

CROYER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c., 

BRITANNIA 
RD., CITY 
Write for 
nials, 

(sent jiost 
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FRUIT. 

TREATMENT OF STRAWBERRIES 
AFTER FRUITING. 

In well-ordered gardens it is the invariable 
rule to attend to and put the Strawberry 
breaks and borders in order so soon as the 
requisite number of runners has been secured. 
The result of this early attention is that the 
plants are maintained in more vigorous health 
and better bearing condition over a much 
longer period than is the case when the clean¬ 
ing of the bods is deferred until late in the 
season. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
for if the runners (which have an exhaustive 
effect on the plants) and old leaves are removed 
as early in August as circumstances will 
allow, they at once commence producing new 
foliage and fresh crowns and become reju¬ 
venated, so to speak, before winter sets in. 
By leaving the cleaning until late autumn the 
plants are deprived of the facilities for making 
sach an amonnt of growth as they would do, 
while the crowns lack the protection that is 
afforded by the foliage produced as a result of 
early trimming. The old leaves, or those pro¬ 
duced in the spring, are useless as a protective 
agent, as they generally turn brown and wither 
away under the influence of severe frost and 
cold winds, therefore as much growth as 
possible should be encouraged during August 
and September for the reasons already stated. 
There are various opinions regarding the 
quantity of old leaves to remove, some con¬ 
tending that few only should be cut off, and 
others, including the majority of market 
growers, that all of them should be removed, 
the latter generally performing it with the aid 
of a scythe or hook. Personally I advocate 
the trimming away of all the older leaves, but 
favour the retention of the youngest in the centre 
of each plant and find the practice excellent, 
and that as a result of many years’ experience. 
The plants are easily divested of both runners 
and leaves at one and the same time and a 
man used to the work, will, as he works up the 
rows, also collect the mulch that was spread 
for the fruit to rest upon into a ridge, so that 
all can be cleared away together. A light 
hoeing and raking usually follow the trimming 
up, after which a mulch of well-decayed hot¬ 
bed material greatly assists in the formation of 
new crowns. This should be placed close up 
to and round the old crowns to the depth of a 
couple of inches or so, and in a short time this 
will become permeated with quantities of new 
roots, the value of which to the plants is so 
obvious that it need not be enlarged upon. 
Spent Mushroom dung and potting bench 
refuse, after being sifted to relieve it of the 
coarser material and rubbish, also answer 
admirably, while thoroughly decayed manure, 
where it can be spared, will have a very 
stimulating effect, and may be used for borders 
or breaks exhibiting signs of exhaustion, and 
which cannot yet be destroyed, rather than for 
plants in a more vigorous condition. So per¬ 
sistent are Strawberries in the production of 
»unners that they will continue to send them 
cub up till the end of aututhn. These should 
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be as persistently removed, going through the 
whole once weekly with this end in view. 
Weedy growths should also be kept down by 
an occasional hoeing between the rows, for 
they will appear in great numbers if any are 
allowed to seed before the trimming up takes 
place, or if hay has been used to litter the beds 
down with. Any gaps there may be in the 
rows should, as a matter of course, be made 
good as soon as the rubbish is removed, using 
well established plants out of pots if they can 
be spared, or, failing these, lift with a trowel 
as many as are required of the well-rooted 
runners, of which there is generally an abun¬ 
dance to be found between the rows. 

A. W. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Tiie crop now over, thoughts naturally turn 
towards the future, and in the removal of the 
old fruiting canes much depends. Left long in 
the confused mass of past and present growth, 
sun and air are rendered ineffective, and if the 
canes of the current year do not get well 
matured before leaf-fall, they are liable to 
damage by severe frost in winter. Clearly, 
then, the necessity arises for immediate action, 
and once the dead and dying canes are cut out, 
proceed at once to tie in the new ones to the 
stakes or wires provided for that purpose. In 
dealing with healthy beds there is a superfluous 
extent of summer growth, unless, of course, 
this has been reduced at intervals during the 
summer, which is a very desirable practice, 
though one not always followed with the zeal 
it deserves. The suckers removed and others 
tied in their places render it more easy then to 
clear the ground of weeds, perennial or annual, 
and if the ground is in any senso poor, an 
application of some kind of available manure 
would be beneficial. If new beds or lines are in 
anticipation, these may be provided to some 
extent from the sucker growth, which so freely 
springs up between the rows of healthy plan¬ 
tations. Poor, stunted, starved - looking 
Raspberries never pay for the land they occupy. 
It would be more economical to root them out 
and replant with new stock. The fear is 
entertained that in their disturbance a future 
crop is lost, but the existing fruit supply is 
sometimes so light that no real justification can 
be found for their retention. 11 can scarcely 
be credited by the amateur grower, nor, indeed, 
by many working gardeners, what an improve¬ 
ment may beeffectod by a change of soil and site. 
The crop may easily be doubled or trebled in 
the space of two years. The first year after 
planting no one would expect a crop, because 
the canes must in all cases be cut down to 
within a foot of the soil, in order that almost 
the whole of the root force may be concentrated 
on the production of a summer growth, which 
should bear the following year. Despite the 
injury inflicted on the Raspberry plantations 
by fro9t this past spring, the crop has been 
both heavy ana good. The wet summer stimu¬ 
lated a development of what would otherwise 
have remained abortive berries, and the de¬ 
struction of the first flowers forced the others to 
larger size. Altogether, I can only regard the 
year’s crop as being most satisfactory, far more 


so, in fact, than the most sanguine could have 
expected. This I attribute to the constant 
change of ground effected by annual removal 
of a portion of the bed. This year one could 
plainly discern between the recent and older 
beds, both by the extent of crop and size of 
individual berries. October and November 
are the best months for planting Raspberries. 

W. S. 


NOTES ON GRAPES. 

No doubt there are many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who have cause to know that the 
season thus far spent has been anything but an 
ideal one for Grapes, and especially whore pro¬ 
vision for heating has not been made. There 
are thousands of instances where Grapes—and 
often very good ones, too—are grown without) 
fire-heat, or at any rate but very little. Such 
a sunless season will, if it has not already done 
so, develop troubles of some kind, either during 
the present or next year. Besides the decay 
of berries and bunches which invariably follows 
wet weather, there is the wood ripeness that 
disturbs the minds of many practical growers, 
for without solidity of growth, built up by the 
combined aid of sunshine and fire heat, a good 
and satisfactory fruit-yield another year is 
doubtful. Those of your readers who aspire to 
the successful culture of Grapes should make 
an effort to assist nature as much as possible 
by the judicious use of fire-heat, together 
with ample ventilation to consolidate the 
growth of summer and autumn. 

Outside borders, dependent more on the 
elements than the water-pot for their supply of 
moisture, have certainly had a better time than 
usual, so far as their roots are concerned, and 
I should not be surprised if, given suitable 
treatment of the leaf growth, there is not a 
much improved prospect when the Vines put 
forth their embryo bunches next spring. 
There is no doubt at all in the minds of those 
familiar with the habits of Vine roots in that 
Grape-Vines suffer from lack of moisture often 
because their extremities reach far beyond the 
confines of the regulation border. Only last 
summer the owner of a very nice range of 
vineries solicited my opinion about his Grapes, 
which wore poor in quality, small in bunch 
and berry, deficient in colour, and shanked. I 
enquired the treatment of the roots, which, as 
is so often the case, were suppose*i to be 
abundantly present in a brick enclosed space 
outside. A suggestion to dig a trench 
at the extremities to ascertain what extent 
of root existed was acted upon willingly, 
with the expected result that the border was 
practically rootless and the labour expended 
upon it so much wasted time. There are many 
similar borders about, and many owners of 
them read their Gardening Illustrated 
weekly without a thought of the whereabouts 
of the roots. Vines are notorious ramblers, 
and are not always content with the best and 
most costly-made borders, but will sometimes 
probe brick walls in their effort to get outside 
them. The instance already noted was one of 
these; outside tho border were a gravel path 
and beyond a Gooseberry plantation that had 
long existed end become impoverished from 
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want of manure and land tillage. Here the 
Vines wete languishing for better food, and 
each year the crop growing less and less in 
value. A remedy for such a case is to dig a 
trench along the edge immediately inside the 
containing wall, raise the roots found nearer 
to the surface, and lay them in fresh and sweet 
compost, which will encourage the formation 
of new feeding fibres and ultimately a better 
state of crop. If the border is provided w ith 
ample drainage, Vines will absorb a deal of 
moisturo from the soil, and if stinted will soon 
show this in the loss of vitality. Lateral 
growth should now be suppressed, and all 
the energies of the N ine concentrated on 
the development of the basal buds, from 
which comes the succeeding year's crop. 
Those with healthy roots well nourished 
are by nature much inclined towards the pro¬ 
duction of superfluous lateral growth. Ripe 
Grapos will need a sharp eye kept on them, or 
one decayed berry will soon be the means of 
croating a loss of soveral more, if it does not 
entirely spoil the bunch. All kinds are liable 
to this failing, and in such variable weather as 
that of the past summer it is more troublesome 
than in dry weather. Muscats, especially the 
well-known black Muscat, Modresfield Court, 
have been most disappointing this year from 
this persistent and wholesale decay of berries. 
Thoso having impoverished Vines and borders 
would do well to remedy such matters now’ by 
the aid of manure, either natural or chemical, 
and, if the latter, there are many special and, 
indeed, valuablo compounds advertised. Insido 
borders should not be allowed to become dry at 
any period of the summer and autumn, there 
is much activity of root at these seasons, and 
on the extent of feeding practised will depend 
much of next year’s success. Vines that have 
matured their crop and W’hich is now all 
gathered should have the lateral growths 
shortened back to about one third their length, 
so that sunshine and light may plav on the 
remaining growths to ripen them and develop 
the latent buds nestling in the leaf axils. The 
ventilators in such cases may be left open night 
and day. This will arrest any tendency to 
forced leaf growth, and the action of the air 
w’ill set up the ripeness so desirable and 
important in the wood. W. S. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES. 

There seems to be great need for a really good 
late Strawberry. Those reputedly late varie¬ 
ties such as Latest of All, Waterloo, Elton 
Pine, Marguerite, or even Givon's Late, the 
best recently introduced late variety, are not 
really late in the sense desired. If anyone will 
put down a breadth of, say, twenty varieties, 
including the earliest and the latest, he will 
find that midway in their fruiting season all 
are cropping at the same time, and that the 
ripening season seldom exceeds a month or five 
weeks. We can, by putting plants under 
glass, accelerate Strawberry fruiting by months 
artificially, but even without heat we cannot 
only do so fully a couple of weeks, but we can 
in that way also save the earliest and best 
blooms. That is so much that it always pays to 
have a few score of plants either in pots or 
planted in frames thus aided to fruit early. 
Outdoors the frosts now, as a rule, kill the 
fruit germs in the early flowers wholesale, and 
thus check, in the open, fruit production by 
fully ten to fourteen days, hence the fruiting 
season is greatly shortened, and early varieties 
and later ones all come in together. It is this 
unpleasant fact w’hich so much emphasises the 
need for distinctly late varieties such as w’ill 
bloom late, fruit late, and carry good crons 
even up to the middle or end of August. Proo- 
ably it will be said that long ere then the taste 
for Strawberries will have become satiated, 
because when the season is at its height we 
get such a glut of fruit. That may be true in 
a sense, yet not in Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
Currant, Cherry, or Plum have we a fruit that 
is so cool, refreshing, and generally acceptable 
in hot weather as the Strawberry is. When 
the fruits are gathered in the early morn and 
kept cool till eaten no other fruits are more 
welcome. 

Late Strawberries must have beyond good 
fruit also good constitutions. Growing near the 
ground, and at times in very hot weather 
severely tried by heotrvapidly becoming a prey 
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to thrips and spider, only very robust varietios 
could hope to succeed. It may be all very 
well to say plant on deep, retentive soil, but 
all cannot do that. Certainly many may in 
gardens plant beneath north walls, but in a 
large way in the open fields that is impossible, 
and it is only in the open that any considerable 
quantity of fruit can be produced. 

From what source may we look for these 
late varieties? Certainly wo have in St. 
Joseph, St. Antoine d’Padouo, and Oregon 
late or autumn fruiters, but plants of these 
would largely exhaust themselves by summer 
fruiting w ore their early blooms not removed. 
It may be possible all the same so to intercross 
these with Givon’s Late, Latest of All, or Elton 
Pine, and thus securo w’hat may be described 
as an intermediate or late summer-fruiting 
race. To secure such crosses it would be need¬ 


Apple Old Nonpareil. 


ful to allow plants of the autumn fruiters to 
bloom in tho early summer w’ith thoso varieties 
just named. It has been suggested that if we 
w’ould but pinch out tho first flow’ers from some 
of the early varieties that are usually grown, 
others would probably follow later, and thus 
give the late summer fruits that we need. 
That suggestion is based on the well-known 
fact that plants of such varieties as Hericart 
de Thury, Keen’s Seedling, Royal Sovereign, 
Steven s Wonder, and some others, if forced in 
pots to fruit in April or May, then planted 
outdoors in good soil, often produce good fruit 
in the autumn. There is no reason to assume 
that plants left to produce their flowers out¬ 
doors in May w’ould, if those were pinched off, 
have time to form new crowms so as to enable 
them to produce fruit the same season ; indeed, 
we have ample evidence they would not do so 


in connection with strong young plants, now, 
as a rule, planted specially to produce very- 
early runners for potting and forcing. To 
cause them to do so, the flowers are always 
pinched out. We have no knowledge that 
plants so treated have ever produced a second 
bloom in the autumn. Evidently a special 
race of late summer fruiters has to be raised. 

A. D. 


APPLE OLD NONPAREIL. 

This is a very old favourite, but of late it 
appears to have been set aside for newer and 
probably leas meritorious sorts. It is a highly 
flavoured variety 7 , and one of our best dessert 
fruits from December to Lady-day, or even 
later than that when it can be given quite cool 
storage. The tree groyvs freely, forming nice 
pyramids when well 
attended to in a young 
state, though it does 
not reach the size some 
other varieties do. It 
forms a good bush, doing 
well on the Paradise- 
stock, carrying medium¬ 
sized fruit just suitable 
for dessert. Those re 
quiring a good-flavoured 
iree-bearing Apple can¬ 
not do better than plant 
one or two trees this 
coming November. — 
East Devon. 


Colour in Apples. 

—Though this has been 
a comparatively sunless 
summer, one cannot 
help noticing the lovely 
colour some varieties 
have put on, and quite 
early in the season it 
could be noted. From 
observation, I do not 
think the sun can lav 
claim to putting on all 
those lovely tints; it 
must be shared with the 
soft breezes from the 
south-west, and in some 
cases, probably, soil has 
not a little to do with 
it, because it is a well- 
known fact that l>evon- 
shiro fruit carries a 
much higher colour 
than that grown in 
other counties. Another 
fact is that many of our 
cider varieties take on 
the deepest colour, tho 
fruit sometimes being 
quito in tho centre of 
the tree, consequently 
shaded to a very groat 
extent. There is an old 
saying here that light¬ 
ning assists in ripening 
tho corn-fields. Can it 
be that such has any¬ 
thing to do with colour¬ 
ing the Apple, as we 
have had rather much 
of it this summer? At 
any rate, I am fully con 
vinced some other cause 
than bright sunshine does part of this colouring 
of the Apple.— Devonian. 

Pear-tree damaged. — The circum¬ 
stances related by “ H. E. Fox,” under “ Notes 
and Replies,” page .’t24, in your issue of the 
22nd August, are similar to what occurred 
here in my own garden. About six weeks ago 
, an Apple-tree (Cellini Pippin), one of a row or 
! five pyramids, 12 feet apart, growing in the 
open, was affected in exactly the same way. 1 
saw it, to all appearance, healthy and vigorous. 
I found it the next day completely withered, 
“all the leaves turned brown as if burnt. 
Somo days after this a strong-growing, healthy 
Irish Ivy on the west wall of the house wa9 also 
similarly affected. In a circle about .’> feet in 
diameter (2 feet from the ground) every leat 
was withered—blasted would bo a tetter 
j <e|escrj$f ion—$n<jl $11 the twpgjs appeared to w 
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dying, though some retained one or two green 
shoots at tho ends. Last year a Privet hedge, 
closely trimmed and very compact, was also 
similarly attacked, but in this case the leaves 
only were withered, none of the twigs being 
destroyed. The hedge has now quite recovered. 
I charged my gardener at the time with having 
thrown some weed killer over the Privet, but 
he said he had not done so. An old man work¬ 
ing in the garden said that the hedge had been 
struck by lightning. I shall be glad to learn 
the probable causo of this mysterious occur¬ 
rence.—E. B. P. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROBES. 

ROSE LADY ROBERTS. 

Never since the late Mr. Girdlestone exhibited 
LTdeal at the Rose Conference at Chiswick in 


cool season Lady Roberts will surely be grand 
when blossoms are procurable from standards. 
The exquisite shape, as so well depicted in the 
photograph, will make it a valuable variety for 
the exhibitor, and its vigorous habit and 
hardiness are sureties for its popularity as a 
garden Rose. 

I anticipate that Lady Roberts will bo much 
grown under glass, but I would strongly 
recommend that it be in standard form, as I have 
proved the parent variety Anna Ollivier far 
more successful when thus grown. Plant it 
out in a border by all means if possible, but if 
not, a No. 16 pot will be large enough to start 
with, giving it an annual shift until a No. 6 
size is reached. I am sure many individuals 
would grow more standard Tea Roses in pots 
if they know their great value. If grown cool, 
so that they bloom about May, they can be 
turned out-of doors after first flowering, and 
will then give a fine second display end of July 
and through August. It is necessary to give 


bier. If the rambling Teas are preferred, then 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, Duchess d’Auerstedt, 
Noella Nabouuand, Climbiug Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, or indeed any variety that is fancied. 
Supposing, however, the old plants are too 
lanky, and there is no young wood near the 
base, then I would recommend that the bud¬ 
ding should be deferred until next summer. 
In the meantime, as soon as the plants are 
at rest, say next February, cut away the 
growths nearly to the ground. Smear over the 
wounds with some grafting wax or tar and 
await results. If the plants are in a healthy state 
at the roots a number of vigorous young 
shoots will break out, which, in course of 
time, may be budded. It may be thought that 
this amount of trouble would not pay, and it _ 
would be better to put in a fresh plant. In’ 
some cases, no doubt, this would be advisable, 
but in a great many instances quicker rasults 
are obtainable by the practice I recommend. 

X. W. 



Rose Lady Roberts. From a photograph taken in Mesers. F. Cant & Co.’s nursery at Colchester. 


1S89 has a variety appeared that has made 
such a favourable impression from a colour 
point of view as the lovely Rose illustrated 
herewith. Souvenir do Catherine Guillot, 
which appeared in 18!)8, made a stir, but it 
is not a very reliable Rose for our climate, 
although unquestionably a most valuable kind 
in a favoured locality. Remarkable as this 
Rose is in point of colour, I think Lady 
Roberts is even moro so. The colour is rich 
reddish apricot; the heavy shading of coppery- 
red at the base of petals, intensified according 
to atmospheric conditions, is unique. All who 
grow the beautiful Anna Ollivier know well 
what a good Rose it is, and with what splendid 
sturdy growth it supports its blossoms, and the 
shining deep green foliage is a pleasure to 
behold. In Lady Roberts we have a replica of 
all this save colour. It is without doubt a 
sport of Anna Ollivier, but apparently a fairly 
fixed sport, although I must admit I have 
found some flowers that much resembled Anna 
Ollivier. This, however, will always be the 
case with sports. It rwfuifes several years to 
fix them^i jfc \\\&$ ever frer^ajfy r^.| a 


here a word of caution : Do not attempt the 
indoor culture of newly-potted standards the 
first year. Plunge them outdoors in a sheltered 
spot, and in summer place in full sun, then 
they will make line trees for forcing the next 
winter, or may bo grown cool and will flower as 
stated. __ X. W. 

REBUDDING OLD CLIMBING ROSES. 

It often happens that in taking possession of 
an old garden certain climbing Roses are found 
there in wonderful vigour, but the variety is a 
poor one. Why should one root out such old 
plants when they may be rebudded with a new 
and popular favourite? I speak from experi¬ 
ence, so can well recommend the method I 
propose. To ensure success the buds of the 
new variety must be inserted into the current 
season’s growths, as near to the base as prac¬ 
ticable. Some of my readers may have such 
plants available now ; if so, cut away some of 
the old shoots and retain a good number of 
these young growths, and bud at once with, 
say, Dorothy Perkins, the lovely Electra, tho 
charming Queen Alexandra, or Crimson Ram- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Mme. Edmee Metz (H.T.).— All 
Roses that can be called mildew proof uro 
surely welcome, and, as far as I can see, this 
variety justifies this claim. The foliage is 
glaucous and of quite a thick leathery’ texture. 
That this is so seems rather surprising when it is 
known that the parents of the Rose are Caroline 
Testout and Ferdinand Jamin, both kinds not 
being specially noted for their mildew proof pro¬ 
pensity. The colour is a beautiful salmon-pink, 
resemblingin this respectMrs. Edward Mawley, 
but the form is more compact, incliningtoglobu- 
lar. It is a very free-flowering kind, and must, I 
think, make a useful bedding kind, and being 
a glorious autumnal bloomer will become a 
general favourite.—E. 

Rose Soleild’Or.— I think there is a great 
j future for this Rose. It is one of our hardiest 
Roses, and when one remembers it is a yellow- 
flowered kind, this alone should be a recom¬ 
mendation. Then, agaiij, it is so vigorous. 
The fine, strong growths are midway between 
the Munetti stock and Persian Brier in 
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appearance. The foliage is fragrant, not so 
pronounced as in the Sweet Brier, but yet 
quite noticeable. It possesses a fruity fragrance 
similar to tho flowor. Then what a glorious 
colour! When seen at its best, the fiery 
orange of the blossoms reminds one of Blood 
Oranges. The buds surrounding the central 
flower should, I think, be removed, or they 
tend to spoil the effect of this central flower. 
This year on maiden plants the blooms have 
been glorious, and as the variety blossoms at 
the same time as the Teas and H. Teas its 
value cannot be over estimated, for there is 
nothing so rich in colour even among those 
tribes. There is not the profusion of blossom 
which we expect from tho Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, and the flowers are of anything but a 
good shape, but in spite of this one cannot 
but admire the Rose. I believe the raiser 
has others of the same tribe waiting distri¬ 
bution, and I wish him every success in this 
new departure. I should say Soleil d’Or would 
do admirably upon a west wall. I think a too 

S owerful sun rather tends to bleach the 
owers. It is a fine upright grower and could 
even be used as a moderate pillar Rose. As a 
standard it is first rate.— Rosa. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING. 

The season is close at band for potting bulb 9 
intended for early forcing, or for culture under 
glass between now and next May, and the 
subject that first engages the attention of cul¬ 
tivators is the selection of sorts and how to 
procure them. For early forcing—that is, to 
have flowors from November till March—certain 
species and varieties only are suitable. Great 
mistakes are often made by injudicious selec¬ 
tion. Among Hyacinths, only tho single 
varieties are fit for early forcing. Double sorts 
never develop their flowers or spikes half so 
well as the single kinds, and it is waste of 
time and material to try them. Besides single 
Hyacinths are just as attractive as the double, 
and in size of flower and spike they are 
superior. For the first batch, then, W 3 recom¬ 
mend single kinds, and to ensure an early start 
they should be had and potted early in Sep¬ 
tember. This is of far more importance and 
far better than pushing the plants forward in 
a high temperature afterwards. Bulbs to force 
must first have roots, to have roots they must 
be potted in time, and to be potted in time they 
must be ordered early. After potting, the 
bulbs should be covered over with siftea ashes 
or dry soil, outdoors, behind a wall or in some 
sheltered corner, and left there till the leaves 
push up about 2 inches, by which time roots 
will also have grown ; and they should then be 
transferred to a perfectly cold frame, gradually 
exposed to the light, and after that gently 
forced as requirea in a tempeiature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. till they come into flower. 
The compost for Hyacinths should consist of 
loam as a staple, leaf-mould, and sand. Any 
ordinary light soil will answer. In forcing, 
many Hyacinths are spoiled by too much heat, 
which causes the leaves to grow too long, at 
the expense of the flower-spike, which requires 
more time, and hence, under such circum¬ 
stances, never pushes out of the socket. When¬ 
ever the leaves are noticed to be growing too 
fast the temperature should be moderated. 
In a properly developed Hyacinth the leaves 
stand up stiffly, and do not reach above the 
middle of the flower-spike, which should always 
project well above the foliage. Roman Hya¬ 
cinths are valuable on account of their 
earliness, as they can, if potted in September 
or August, be easily had in Novcmb 3 r. They 
are useful for decoration purposes if potted or 
planted pretty thickly, but being scentless and 
otherwise much inferior to the common Hya¬ 
cinth, they are seldom grown after the latter 
comes in. 

Tulips.— As in the case of Hyacinths, the 
single varieties of these force earlier and better 
than the double ones. Tulips require the same 
soil and treatment as Hyacinths, only that 
several roots should be potted together in one 
small pot, in order to form a good group. 

Snowdrops and Crocuses force early and 
freely, and should be placed thickly in pots or 
pins in about 4 ijrctres of soil, i nl forced very 
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gently as soon as rooted, under the 9ame treat¬ 
ment as Hyacinths. They make an effective 
display in a cool-house between Christmas and 
April, during which period they may be had in 
flower by introducing batches from the cool- 
frame every ten days or so. 

Daffodils have become popular for forcing, 
and very handsome pot plants they make. 

Gladiolus The Bride is also a favourite 
plant for forcing, as also are the many beauti¬ 
ful varieties of Spanish Iris we now have. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Schizanthus retusus and S. Wise- 
tonensis. —Few things blooming in spiing 
are more beautiful than the Schizanthus. This 
was evident by the fine groups at the Temple 
Show. S. retusus is by no means new, seeing 
it used to be used with good results for group¬ 
ing when these shows were held at South 
Kensington, and well I remember the effect it 
gave in conjunction with the long spikes of 
Saxifraga pyramidalis and things of a kindred 
nature. S. Wisetonensis is a welcome addition 
to the family, seeing it is much dwarfer grow¬ 
ing, many of the plants at the Temple Show' 
not exceeding 12 inches to 15 inches high. 
These Schizanthuses should commend them¬ 
selves to amateurs.—C. 

Hydrangeas, propagating —To have 
large trusses of bloom one head to a plant, 
cuttings of ripened wood should be secured in 
the autumn, each placed separately in a pot of 
soil in which there is a sufficiency of leaf- 
mould and sand, removing for the sake of 
convenience the bottom pair of leaves, press¬ 
ing the cuttings firmly in, and after watering 
and allowing the soil to settle, keep them, if 
possible, under handlights in the greenhouse, 
or on a shelf. By another spring the cuttings 
will have rooted and may be potted on as 
desired. I suggest using separate pot9 for 
the cuttings as the less they are disturbed 
the better.— Woodbastwick. 

The Cape Lead wort (Plumbago capen- 
sis).—This is one of the most distinct and use¬ 
ful of all greenhouse climbers, and at thi9 season 
makes a very attractive object, for the colour 
of the flowers is distinct from that of any other 
plant in bloom at thi9 season, and every shoot 
is laden with countless heads of bloom. It 
grows freely in turfy soil, and needs plenty of 
water, both at the root and overhead, for if 
allowed to get dry it soon falls a prey to red- 
spider. Like all trailing-habited plants, it 
looks best with very little training; in fact, 
after the main shoots are firmly secured to 
rafters, pillars, or trellises, the young shoots 
that produce the flowers should be allowed to 
hang quite loosely. As a pot plant it is very 
useful for conservatory decoration, as plants in 
medium-sized pots produce very large heads of 
bloom. It can be readily increased by means 
of cuttings that are plentifully produced 
through the summer.—J. G., Gotporl. 

Climbers for greenhouse —I have a small Rreen- 
house (acinic south. The east and west sides are against 
the house aDd a corresponding wall. It is not so >ery 
light. I have recently had tiles taken up and a bed made 
on each side about a foot in width, preparatory to plant¬ 
ing there what is suitable. The staging could be removed 
to give light, as it darkens the beds. Will you kindly 
advise me what to plant? The house is not heated in 
winter, but I just keep the froBt out by means of a lamp. 
It is, moreover, in a very sheltered position. I should 
like to cover the walls. Would Geraniums, Heliotrope, 
and a Smilax be suitable and grow quickly ? Should they 
be allowed to grow at will or be kept cut back. Is the 
spring the right time to plant, or autumn? I always buy 
your most interesting paper, and find it a great help.— 
C. A. H. 

[Try Clematis indivisa, white; Pa9$iflora 
Constance Elliot, Solanum jasminoides, Clian- 
thus puniceus, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Helio¬ 
trope, and if you can find room and can get 
some peat, Lapageria rosea. Keep well thin¬ 
ned out so as to admit air to ripen the wood. 
Your best plan would be to plant in the 
spring ] 

Fuchsias in London.— Though Bri- 
tannia-road, Fulham, is far from an ideal place 
for plant growing, there is at the present time 
to be seen there one of the finest displays of 
Fuchsias that it has ever been my lot to see 
in such a limited space. The forecourt of the 
house (No. 19) is laid out as a garden, perhaps 
9 feet to 10 feet square. In the centre is a 
dark-flowered variety of Fuchsia, a very old 


plant, from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, gTown as 
a dwarf standard 4 feet or more across. It is 
simply a mass of bloom ; in fact, the flowers on 
it can be counted by hundreds, perhaps 
thousands. Then in each corner is a somewhat 
smaller plant, equally free flowering, of a 
variety with a double white corolla, while 
lastly the upstairs windows are furnished 
with the variety Earl Beaconsfield, or one in 
much the same way, the long, pendulous shoots 
laden with blossoms having a very pretty 
effect. A plant ot the same in a suspended 
basket over the door shows well what a 
desirable plant it is for such a purpose. 
Though a few' other plants serve to lend variety 
the major portion of the display is yielded 
by the Fuchsias. Such an instance of success¬ 
ful gardening has apparently aroused a spirit 
of emulation in two or three of the immediate 
neighbours, but their efforts fall far short of 
the one noted, though even their display is far 
above the majority in that by no means aristo¬ 
cratic neighbourhood.—W. T. 

Lllturns falling.—Can you tell me why I failed in 
growing Lilies (such as I.iliuni roseum, I.ilium| Brownl, 
ligrinum, etc.) in pots? The bulbs were good, atrong, 
sound ones direct from Holland. Thtv were potted in 
February in a mixture of loam, (and, and leaf-mould, and 
plunged in the ground in a small house, which is in tod 
repair, h&B no heat, and many of the lights are in hsd 
order, broken, etc. They were left there some week?, 
and when they should have grown tall they put up 
malformed, stunted shoots, and only four produced dwarf 
flowers. Can you account for this? Will the bulbs be of 
any use next year? And how ought I to treat them after 
flow« ring ?— Rocky nw. 

[It is not at all easy to give a reason for the 
entire failure unless, indeed, the bulbs were loss 
sound than you appear to believe. The soil 
you applied is correct, and, though we think it 
unwise to have potted them so late as February’, 
we cannot say this is the cause of failure. Two, 
at least, of those named L. roseum—by which 
we suppose you mean L. speciosum roseum, or 
the L. lancifolium roseum of most Dutch 
growers—and L. tigrinum are among the most 
easy to cultivate. All you can do now is to 
turn them out of pots and see if any large, 
fleshy roots exist. If so, a better growth may 
appear next year ; but hardly a good flowering 
following such poor growth now'. At the same 
time the roots will indicate that the base of 
the bulb is sound and good. If you find 
no such roots, the chances are the btdbs will do 
but little good. In such case we can only say 
try again, and this time get the bulbs iu 
November, or, at least, before the end of the 
year. We think, too, you may get equal or 
better value in these things from many of the 
home growers of bulbs. If the bulbs you have 
are sound, you need only give a little water 
occasionally to prevent a dust-dry condition of 
the soil. In a cool, moist cellar no water would 
be required until growth appeared.] 

Gesnera cardinalis.— This Cesnero, 
often known by the specific name of macrantha, 
is in an ordinary greenhouse now beautilully in 
flower, and it is noteworthy from the fact that 
it is very distinct from all other occupants of 
the same structure. Unlike most of the Ges- 
neras, this forms a firm, solid tuber that 
passes the winter in a totally dormant state, 
during which period it should be kept quit 0 
dry, but at the same time it must not bo 
parched up, such os would be likely to happen 
if placed close to tho hot-water pipes. When 
growth recommences in the spring it pushes 
up a stout stem that reaches a height of about 
a foot and is terminated by a head of brightly- 
coloured blossoms. These are tubular in shape, 
about a couple of inches long, -And bright 
vermilion in colour. They, as well as the 
large bright green oppositely arranged leaves, 
are so thickly covered with hairs ns to g 1 '’ 0 
them quite a velvety appearance. From the 
fact that a succession is kept up from one head 
or cluster, the flowering season extends over a 
considerable time. The specimens abo'e 
referred to as flowering freely in an ordinary 
greenhouse passed the winter in that structure, 
then, at the end of February, they were shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted into pots 
5 inches in diameter, using a compost of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould with a little sand. 
Water was sparingly given till the young 
shoots appeared, when, of course, 16 
increased. For a time after potting the pk n 
were kept at the warmest end of the gnon- 
house, but for the last tw’O months the ugn 
'hjavoioen open pight and 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SHRUBBY MEADOW SWEET 
(SPIRAEA ARLEFOLIA). 

Tins is one of the most beautiful of the shrubby 
Spiraeas and very distinct from any of the 
family, growing freely, and in summer laden 
with masses of plumy creamy-white flowers. 
It should be planted where it will not get dried 
up in the summer and where, too, it will be 
shaded slightly from the sun, as treated thus 
the flowers remain longer in beauty. All the 
Spira-as repay for good treatment and should, 
therefore, occasionally have a top-dressing of 
rich soil, removing at the same time any old 
and worn-out wood. Under this treatment a 


the first quality. Hydrangea paniculata, 
Hortensia, and quercifolia all flower late. 
Spinea Lindleyana is still in beauty, and we 
shall soon have Clethra alnifolia. Veronica 
salicifolia or nngustifolia has profuse blooms 
nearly white, and Clematis Flammula is very 
sweet and free-flowering. Of reds and pinks 
| there are several kinds of Spiroja—Douglasi, 

I callosa, etc. In mild districts, Fuchsia 
Riccartoni, F. fulgens, and innumerable 
hybrids are invaluable—the former as shrubs, 
the latter against a wall. Desfontainea spinosa, 
with its brilliant tubular blossoms, is among the 
choicest ornaments of the autumnal shrubbery. 
Clematis coccinea is a distinct and graceful 
thing, with strings of cherry-coloured buds 
and pretty foliage, but it must not be planted 
on the same wall as Tropasolum speciosum, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Grub (O. Bull ).—The grub you sent is that 
of one of the cockchafers, probably the common 
cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), but not a 
full-grown specimen. These grubs are most 
injurious in gardens, as they feed on the roots 
of Grass and many other plants. Their vitality 
is surprising, and no insecticides have any 
effect on them, if applied when they are beneath 
the surface of the soil. The only way of 
destroying them is by turning them up out of 
the ground and killing them.—G. S. S. 

Caterpillars and fllea— I should be much obliged 
if you could explain this phenomenon : A few weeks ago 
I put several green caterpillars (which have been great 



The Shrubby Meadow Sweet (Spiraea ariifcfolia). From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


free-growing, handsome, and graceful bush is 
developed. The beauty of S. aria-folia is well 
shown by a reference to the illustration we 
give to day. A full account of all the shrubby 
Spira-as appeared in our issue of August 12, 
189», p. 312. T. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A remark frequently made is that such and 
such a plant is valuable because it flowers in 
autumn when flowering shrubs are scarce. If 
they are rarely seen it is the fault of the culti¬ 
vator, for there is a host of beautiful late- 
flowering shrubs to be had for the trouble of 
growing them, and of all shades of colour in 
the flowers. Taking those with white flowers 
first, wo have Olearia Haasti, just now loaded 
with fragrant blooms, a cbfirthing evergrein of 
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with which in wreaths of glowing carmine 
nothing can compete. There is plenty of good 
yellow-flowering shrubs, Hypericum, for in¬ 
stance. Spartium junceum is good for back¬ 
grounds ; its leggy growth requires that its 
lower limbs should be hidden by other growths. 
Bupleurum fruticosum is a good seaside shrub 
with yellow umbels of flowers. Then for blues 
and violets, every year adds to the number of 
Veronicas from the southern hemisphere, while 
1‘ossi flora ca*rulea and countless Clematises 
keep the walls and trellises gay. Myrtles and 
Lemon Verbena are only for favoured districts, 
but they revel in the cool autumns of Western 
Scotland. Althaea frutex is in many shades. 
Let us hear no more of shrubberies flowerless 
in autumn, for, indeed, they may, and should, 
he as attractive then as at any other time. 

S. 


ptbt8 In the gardens here) in a bottle, and fed with Cur¬ 
rant and Gooseberry-leaves. The accompanying chrysalids 
were the result, and later on several flies appeared, one of 
which I enclofe. No moths or caterpillars have come. I 
gave some of them earth, thinking they possibly spent the 
chrysalis state underground. Can they be parasites? Our 
Gooseberry-trees have been devastated with them. Last 
year they disappeared suddenly, after stripping the trees. 
—A B. 

[The puzzle as to the caterpillars and the 
flies may be explained in this way: Your 
Gooseberry bushes were attacked by the 
“ caterpillars,” or, more correctly, the “ grubs ” 
of the “ Gooseberry saw fly ” (Nematus ribesii). 
When the grubs are “ full fed ” they fall to 
the ground,djury themselves, and each spins a 
small oval cocoon round itself, within which it 
becomes a chrysalis, and when the fly is fully 
developed it makes its way to the surface, flies 
on to the bushes, and lays its eggs on the 
leaves. You sent specimens of the cocoons and 
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the saw fly. One of the beat way9 of destroy¬ 
ing this insect is by removing the surface soil 
under the bushes to a depth of about 3 inches, 
and burning it or burying it deeply so as to 
destroy the insects it contains ; this should be 
done any time between the fall of the leaf and 
the next spring. Make up the beds again with 
fresh soil.—G. S. S.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM. 

Of the various forms of Chrysanthemums, the 
small yellow-flowered variety of coronarium is 
one oi the most beautiful. Could gardoners 
generally see the plants grown for market and 
now being sold in shops, they would all wish to 
have similar ones. These plants are raised 
from cuttings, are about 12 inches in height, 
carry from ten to twelve fully expanded 
flowers, and are in 4N's. They could easily be 
grown to three times the size, making very 
handsome specimens, if thought desirable. 
The yellow hue is a charming one, the flowers 
of perfect single form, and the plants well 
covered with leaves. The double forms of 
coronarium, both white and yellow, propa¬ 
gated by cuttings are perhaps better known 
than is the single form, but this yellow’ one 
seems to be much the most pleasing. It 
winters well in cutting pots in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and being shifted into 60's first, 
then into 48’s, blooms with very little trouble 
at this time of year, and for a long season. 
Plants from seed are less reliable, are invari¬ 
ably of coarser growth, and aro best planted in 
an open border where, showing their true 
character in the autumn, cuttings can betaken 
from the best. Io is doubtful, however, 
w'hether any seedlings will give a superior 
form to the market variety, but more diversity 
will be furnished. In the well-known Etoile 
d’Or of the Chrysanthemum frutescens, or 
French Marguerite, the yellow hue is very 
pale, whilst the hue of the common or w'ild 
Chrysanthemumsegetum isdeep, approaching to 
orange. Those of C. coronarium are of a true 
yellow, bright and pleasing, and the flowers 
are of an equally pleasing form. Our native 
Chrysanthemums are practically limited to 
two, and these we have largely utilised for our 
gardens -one is the universal Ox-eye Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), which has its 
representative in gardens in C. maximum, a 
finer form, and the other is the yellow 
Cornflow’er (Chrysanthemum segetum), which 
grown from seed yearly, as it is an 
annual, flowers quite freely under culti¬ 
vation, and can be, by selection, induced 
to produce flowers double the size of those 
found in the corn fields. Still, there is even 
in these single flowers an element of formality, 
as the petals are broad at the extremities and 
seem as if clipped round the edges. Without 
doubt, the most refined or true Daisy-like 
flowers are found on the frutescens or Mar¬ 
guerite section. 

There are many annual forms of the family 
that as hardy garden plants from spring 
sowings furnish singularly beautiful flowers. 
These are chiofty of C. carinatum, some being 
known as tricolor. They grow to a height of 
18 inches to ‘20 inches, branch freely’, and pro¬ 
duce fine single flowers on stems well suited 
for cutting. It is a section of summer garden 
flowers that amateurs and cottagers should 
specially favour. So much of worship has 
been centred on the Chinese and Japanese 
forms of Chrysanthemum indicum that many 
other species have not been fully appreciated. 
Really, we may have Chrysanthemums in 
bloom inside or outside nearly all the year 
round. A. I). 

“ Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants.”— 
Messrs. Geo. Newnee, I/xi., announce the issue ot a book 
bearing this title by the Kiri of Anneeley. It will contain 
about seventy plates, and the edition is limited to three 
hundred copies. 

Ivy Silver Queen.— For clothing a low 
fence or a tree stump I know of nothing better 
than this Ivy, the variegation of which is 
remarkably clear and effective. Unlike some 
variegated kinds, I have never noticed any 
tendency to hark back to the green form, of 
which it is a spoef/. The largp, clouded Ivy, 
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for instance, must be grown in poor ground 
and in a rather sunny position, or in the course 
of time the variegation will entirely disappear. 
Silver Queen, on the contrary, may be well 
manured annually and may be grown where 
hardly any sun comes without showing any 
tendency to produce green shoots ; in fact, 
being of slow growth, it requires a little feed¬ 
ing to induce free growth. In the hot sun and 
in very poor soil it is apt to get red-spider. 
This Ivy is very suitable for bordering a 
fernery allowing the shoots to trail. I have a 
narrow north border which has an edging of 
Ivy, and very nico it looks.—J. Cornhill. 

THE GRAPE HYACINTHS (MUSCARI). 
This family is best known by the many species 
and varieties of Grape Hyacinths, of which the 
genus is for the most part composed. The beauty 
of these charming little flowers was recognised 
by Rusk in, who wrote of the blossom tnat it 
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Grape Hyacinth (Muscari conirum). 


appeared “as if a cluster of Grapes and a 
hive of honey had been distilled and com¬ 
pressed together into one small box of beaded 
blue.’’ Many of the Grape Hyacinths arc 
indeed deliciously fragrant—so much so that 
when a large group of some hundreds is in 
flower the scent attracts the passer-by. These 
flowers are far too seldom seen in gardens, 
and when met with they are generally to be 
found dotted sparingly about or in groups in 
bed or border. For some of the weaker-grow- 
ing or rarer species this is doubtless the best 
method of culture, but the commoner, more 
showy and stronger species should be natura¬ 
lised by the thousand. Few more lovely 
spring pictures are there than a grassy bank a 
sheet of blue for 20 yards or more with closely- 
set flower-spikes of one of the best varieties of 
the Grape Hyacinths. Some of the species will 
grow and increase even in coarse meadow 
Grass, but, as a rule, the best site for natura¬ 
lising these bulbs i9 a gently-sloping bank 
where the herbage grows somewhat sparingly 
interspersed with Moss. If the soil is porous 


and warm the plants will soon become estab¬ 
lished and will increase rapidly. If the soil is 
heavy and of a nou-porous nature it is well to 
put a trowel full of light and sandy compost 
round each bulb at planting time. In wild 
gardening, happily so much on the increase 
to-day, everyone plants Narcissi and many 
naturalise Snowdrops, the SnakeVhead Fritil¬ 
lary, chequered and white, Scillas, Winter 
Aconites, the Apennine Anemone, hardy 
Cyclamen, the summer Snowflake, and other 
bulbs, but few appear to be aware of the beauty 
that they lose bv neglecting to introduce the 
Grape Hyacinth into their wild gardens. 
Several species and varieties are well adapted 
for naturalising, such as M. botryoides and its 
varieties, M. conicum, M. Heldreichi, M. neg¬ 
lect um, and M. racemosum, but of all these a 
variety of M. conicum named Heavenly Blue 
(here figured) is the finest and most satisfactory. 

S. W. F. 

SOME ANNUALS. 

Tin; annual, hardy or half-hardy, plays an im¬ 
portant part in gardens. Amongst the old 
favourites, Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Phloxes, 
Lobelias, and the like, it is refreshing to come 
across some less known plants. Many of these 
give no more trouble than commoner ones, and 
even when they do the pleasure of watching 
their development is reward enough for extra 
care taken. Little grown plants may readily 
be found suited to all soils and conditions, and 
in their novelty are always attractive. Firstly, 
in blue, always a welcome colour, there is the 
the bluo Spiderwort (Commelina c^lestw), 
which, though tuberous-rooted, does very well 
as an annual in placas where its roots perish 
during winter. This old plant delights in 
warm soils, and yields an unbroken succession 
of its vivid blue flowers all the summer, and 
with a little care its roots may bo preserved in 
most winters. The Kaulfussia, with several 
other names, but perhaps best known under 
this, is also an attractive blue flower, with 
good habit and of the easiest culture. There 
are various shades of colour, but none better 
than the blue. Yet another is the pretty 
Chilian Bellflower (Nolana atriplicifolia), beau¬ 
tiful on a warm bank or sunny spot on a rock- 
work. It is better sown in place in good light 
soil. The white form offers a good contrast. 
A useful rock work plant, too, is Oxalis Valdivi- 
ensis, good in habit and foliage, while the 
flowers show a copper-yellow tinge, which is 
rare and pleasing. It is not strictly an annual, 
often living several seasons ; easily increased 
from cuttings of the side shoots in spring. The 
large-flowered Pimpernels are w’eli worth a 
place in a sunny corner, their prevailing tone 
again blue, though Anagalli9 coccinea and 
others have shades of scarlet and crimson. For 
ivid colouring there is nothing to beat the 
Alonsoas or Peruvian Mask-flowers, shining 
with scarlet, orange-scarlet, and rose. The 
be9t is the improved grandiflora magnifica, a 
strong grower, with long shoots and brilliant 
flowers ; but myrtifolia is almost as good and 
equally showy. The rest are less roou3t, in¬ 
cluding albiflora, a dainty contrast to its 
brighter relations, but smaller in flower. All 
do well in ordinary soil, and are raised from 
seed, but make better plants from cuttings, 
which root easily in spring. 

Turning from these, Gaura Lindheimeri, 
which, again, is not strictly an annual, isamost 
graceful plant, with its long spikes of white 
flowers standing out against reddish stems and 
bronze-green foliage. Boldly contrastedmasses 
of Alonsoa and Gaura are a sight w’orth seeing. 
Lotus Jacobreus, on the other hand, presents a 
subdued tone, approaching black in its darker 
forms, with a greater or less tinge of yellow in 
others. It is a tender plant, requiring light 
soil and a xvarm place, but there i9 a velvety 
richness in its dark flowers that is very attrac- 
tive xvhon doing well. Another half-hardy 
plant is Lopezia coronata, from Mexico, a 
quick grower, forming heads of small rosy- 
purple flowers, balanced upon long, trembling 
stalks, adapting themselves to all sort9 of uses 
indoors and out. If there is a damp corner in 
the garden, scatter a few' seeds of Limnanthes 
Douglasi, one of the hardiest of annuals, and 
no matter how poor the soil, they will produce 
a spreading mass of yellow and white flowers, 
coming again often enough from their own 
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i<eed. A second plant good for just such con¬ 
ditions is the Syrian Speedwell; a pinch of 
seed will result in a carpet of light blue flowers 
lasting all the summer. 

If climbing plants are wanted, the Mauran- 
dyas, purple and white, with their graceful twin¬ 
ing shoots, are effective ; being Mexican plants, 
they need a warm nook. Several of the Convol¬ 
vulus family are fine as climbers, with a rare 
purity and intensity of colour—scarlet, orange 
red, white, blue, and purple. One of the 
finest of light blue flowers is Ipormea rubro- 
c<erulea, but it is tender and must have a 
sheltered corner. If there are flower-vases to 
fill, nothing can be better for cutting than a 
patch of Cosmos in variety, shading from rose 
and purple to mauve and white ; as a tall 
grower it needs some shelter from wind. The 
variety Klondyke, with rich orange flowers, is 
distinct and good, but tender, better in cold 
districts as a pot plant, but striking anywhere. 
The Amberboa is another pretty plant for cut¬ 
ting, bearing light mauve or purple flowers, 
lasting well; and though not often used, the 
Lin&rias make very dainty vases mixed with 
such things as the feathery Love Grasses or the 
Giant Quaking Grass. Many of the Linarias 
are pretty, and for borders none more so than 
the dwarf multipunctata, a showy little thing, 
blooming continually if the seeds are cut off at 
intervals, its yellow flowers dotted with black. 
Another dainty dwarf is the Violet Cress— 
perhaps its name Ionopsidium prevents its 
more general use—which forms tufts about 
*2 inches high of tiny lexves and light purple 
flowers in such profusion as to cover the plant. 
To keep in bloom the seeds need clipping off now 
and then, and it is sure to leave many' a stray 
needling for another season, but is one of those 
plants which is never in the w 7 ay. Calceolaria 
pinnata once sown grows fast and gives no 
trouble, but must not be put out until all risk 
of frost is over. The nodding yellow blossoms 
follow one another for weeks if cut back from 
time to time. Another good border plant is 
Sanvitalia procumbens, making low, spreading 
tufts pretty upon sunny rockwork ; the single- 
flowered form, with its dark black centre, is 
the prettier. 

RENOVATING FLOWER BORDERS. 
The necessity for thoroughly overhauling 
flower borders, particularly those where any 
quantity of herbaceous plants is grown, is 
necessary at times, as, no matter how we may 
attempt to defer the work—and, I fear, the 
trouble of shifting a number of plants accounts 
for one's procrastination—the day comes w hen 
we are forced to the conclusion that the work 
can no longer be neglected if the borders are 
to present a tidy appearance. It is obvious, 
in the case of hardy plants, that every two or 
three years at least they should receive atten¬ 
tion. One knows very well that such things 
as Irises, Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Campanulas, 
Stirworts, Chrysanthemum latifolium, Lupins, 
and Spira*a9 will not go many years without 
encroaching on each other, and taking up more 
space in the borders than was at first intended ; 
especially is this so with Campanulas, Chrysan¬ 
themum latifolium, and Starworts. These in a 
very short time monopolise the entire wddth of 
a border. Renovating the borders, then, 
cannot bo put offindefinitely without their soon 
presenting quite an untidy and neglected 
appearance. Apart from this, the soil becomes 
impoverished. This latter point is, I think, 
often overlooked, as one notices how frequently 
borders where summer plants only are grown 
are manured, whilst the hardy plant border is 
overlooked in this respect. 

The autumn is the nest time for the work to 
be undertaken, as, the plants being at rest, one 
may take them up and divide them without 
any serious harm occurring. Besides this, new 
soil can be substituted and manure dug in 
much better than if the work is left until 
spring. In the case of large clumps it is always 
best, when they have occupied the ground for 
any length of time, to remove some of the old 
soil, and so give the new clumps a fair start. 
When possible, dry weather should be selected, 
and a small portion of the border dealt with at 
a time, instead of attempting to remove the 
w hole of the plants, before proceeding with the 
work of re-sotting. The advantage of this will 
be understood wmeu one bears in mind 
should frosts ensue whih 
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are out of the ground, there is a likelihood of 
some of them being injured, whereas this is 
obviated when a portion of the border at a time 
is entirely completed. The opportunity should 
also be taken to substitute labels where they 
have become worn out or obliterated, and, to 
prevent the possibility of any of the newiy- 
planted subjects being injured by frost, a 
mulching of strawy manure will often save 
them. W. F. T). 

SAXIFRAGA SARMENTOSA (MOTHER 
OF THOUSANDS). 

This well-know’n plant has roundish leaves and 
numbers of creeping, slender runners, pro¬ 
ducing young plants Strawberry fashion. It 
grows freely in the dry air of a sitting-room, 
and may often be seen gracefully suspended in 
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Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa). 


cottage windows, but is most at home running 
wild on banks or rocks in the cool greenhouso 
or conservatory. In mild parts of England it 
lives in the open air, and may be used in asso¬ 
ciation with Ferns and other creeping plants. 
It is a native of China and flowers in summer. 
Closely allied to S. sarmentosa is tho delicate 
Dodder-like Saxifrage, S. cuscuhvformis, with 
its thread-like runners similar to the stems of 
a Dodder, and distinguished from S. sarmen¬ 
tosa by smaller leaves and more uniform petals. 
It may be used in much the same way as S. » 
sarmentosa, bub being more delicate and 
fragile, requires more care. It is a beautiful 
plant for growing in Moss in a cool fernery, 
for it is perfectly at home, and the delicate 
markings of its leaves show up against the 
green of its surroundings. The plants grown 
in gardens, as S. japomca and S. tricolor, aro 
varieties of S. sarmentosa. j 


PROPAGATING PENTSTEMONS. 

In the case of the choice-named kinds of these 
beautiful hardy flowers it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to put in some cuttings annually, as 
plants which have passed one year in the open 

? round are liable to go off in severe winters. 

do not think that cold alone will kill them, it 
is the alternations of mild and hard weather 
which often occur in our English winters which 
destroy them. They are roused into a state of 
semi-activity by a month or so of weather 
almost spring-like in its geniality, to be imme¬ 
diately seized in the grasp of a severe frost. 
The Pentstemon is not able to resist such 
climatic vici&situdes; hence the necessity for 
keeping in hand a reserve—a thrifty young 
plant to take the place of the old ones which 
succumb. An error often made is that of 
deferring propagation until late in 
summer. There is a reluctance to take 
cuttings when the plants are coming 
into bloom, under the impression that 
by so doing the display will be dimin¬ 
ished. This is an erroneous idea, as 
taking cuttings has the same effect as 
stopping, causing a multiplication of 
shoots, the only' difference being the 
bloom of some of them i9 thrown Lack, 
which is more of an advantage than 
otherwise. The slender shoots which 
spring from the base are the best for 
propagating. They should be inserted 
in sandy soil and be kept close in a cool 
place till rooted, seeing that they never 
get dry, but giving a little w’ater every 
calm morning, which will keep them 
healthy. Where a stock of any kind 
is required, plants well established in 
pots may be put in warmth early in the 
yoar. The succulent growths produced 
under such circumstances root very 
quickly in a temperature of 65 degs. 
Those, how r ever, who do not care to oe 
troubled with striking cuttings will 
probably find seedlings answer their 
purpose. A good strain will yield flowers 
but little inferior to named kinds, and if 
the seed issowm in April and the plants 
grown on during the summer, they will 
make good flowering specimens for the 
following year. In the case of both 
cuttings and seedlings, it is best to 
keep them in cold-frames through the 
winter, planting out about the middle 
of March. 


VERONICA LONG 1 FOLIA SUB- 
SESSIL1S. 

Than this we have no finer border plant 
in the whole genus to which it belongs ; 
and it may be questioned if we have 
a more showy plant or a better blue 
flower in any genus to adorn our bor¬ 
ders in September. It will be well 
know’n to many that from the manner 
in which it produces its lateral spikes 
the plant would seem capable of push¬ 
ing flowers for months, did the season 
permit, but it is a somewhat late kind, 
a fact not w ithout its advantages rn a 
Speedwell. There is one little dodge, 
however, by w hich those fond of fanciful 
culture may 7 get an extra gain out of 
this vigorous plant. In July or August 
it will do a strong border specimen 
of it no haim to cut out some of the 
stems with pleuty of side shoots. At 
that period the bloom-spikes will be forming ; 
nevertheless, the side shoots may bo cut 
with heels to them, and if inserted in small 
pots of sandy loam they will soon root in 
a close frame without the loss or even discolora¬ 
tion of a leaf. They should be gradually 
hardened off, and by the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember they will be noat plants 6 inches or 
inches high. When frosts threaten it will be 
but a question of moving them under frame 
or greenhouse shelter, in order not only to 
prolong a crop of rich blue flowers, but to 
possess valuable dw 7 arf pot plants up to nearly 
Christmas. Such is the vigour of this plant, 
that unless it is divided annually, in some soils 
it dies. The crowns lift themselves out of the 
earth, and rudimentary or abnormal sprouts 
form such a mass of wart-like substance about 
the natural sprouts, that w hen such malforma¬ 
tions begin to^dt they fill the whole stool, As 
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noon as the best bloom is post the plants should 
be lifted and severely divided ; at the same 
time, all the warty parts should be rubbed off. 
If replanted into next year’s blooming quarters 
in clean sweet soil they grow big enough for 
the following year’s effect, or for any purpose, 
and they give no further trouble. 


BELLIS PERENNIS (THE DAISY). 
Daisies deservedly rank amongst the most 
popular of garden flowers. They need only 
simple culture, increase rapidly, and freely 
accommodate themselves to soils and situa¬ 
tions. In the spring garden they are of great 
service, the several varieties and hues of colour 
in the flowers, when grown in large clumps or 
masses, producing striking effects. Though 
we have numerous kinds, popular favour has 
adhered most closely to the old flat-petalled 
white and quilled red (here figured), both of 
which are grown by millions as market plants, 
and may be found in the spring in every coster¬ 
monger’s barrow. New kinds of good quality I 


except that when the flowers are ab their best 
they send out numerous lesser ones from 
the axils of the involucral scales, hence the 
designation Hen-and-Chickens. It is worth a 
place as a floral curiosity; its flowers are 
usually rosy-pink, and before starting its 
progeny very pretty. It may be propagated 
and cultivated as easily as the common garden 
kinds. 

Propagation is simple, and may be done 
both in the spring and the autumn. Well dug 
soil, into which the plants, pulled to pieces, 
are dibbled at 6 inches apart each way, suits 
well, and if a good mass of bloom is desired, 
either in beds or as edgings, the plants may 
be put a little closer. Where the soil is good, 
the Daisy increases so rapidly that it may be 
transplanted twice in the year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cemeteries and flowers.—Though no 
one would grudge that our burial-grounds 
should be neat and well tended, it is surely 


matters do not see to ib that the planting—for 
by all means have flowers and as much real ) ! ( 
beauty as you will—is in harmony with the r 
associations of the place, and neither give so 
bad a lesson to those who know no better, nor 
needlessly outrage the feelings of, or banish 
from such spots, the mourners whose heritage I 
they are.—J. H. B. 

Statice latifolia.— It is very interesting 
to watch the development of seedlings of the 
Sea Lavender as they approach the flowering 
stage. They vary greatly alike in the size and 
colour of the tiny flowers, in the size of panicle, 
and in the time of flowering. This last is a 
useful characteristic, as the display in the 
border and the material for cutting are con¬ 
siderably prolonged. S. Gmeliniisalaterkiod, 
not quite so vigorous in habit, and is hardly 
required if one has a batch of seedlings of i 
latifolia to hand.—E. L. B. 

Irises and other plants for an 
edging (A Norite ).—Iris purnila and its 
varieties—for now there are quite a number of 



Double Giant White Daisies. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler. 


are often cropping up; and it is by sporting 
that the yellow-blotched or Aucuba-leaved 
kinds have originated. Of these there are red, 
pink, and white-flowered sorts, the most effec¬ 
tive being those having dark red flowers, as the 
comparison with the yellow leafage is very 
striking. These variegated forms, curiously 
enough, regain the usual green leafage 
in the summer, and exhibit their variable¬ 
ness only in the winter and spring months. 
Though somewhat more tenaer than the 
green-leaved or normal leaved section, they 
will do well on a free porous soil in the 
winter, and in a cool shady border in 
the summer if transplanted there. Intense 
heat and drought or excessive moisture 
standing about the plant and foliage are 
the chief enemies of the double Daisy. 
The giant or crown-flowered Daisies form 
almost a distinct section, and, though very 
vigorous, are not nearly so froe of bloom as the 
better known kinds. These produce large and 
usually mottled-red flowers upon long stalks, 
and are best suited for mixed borders. A verv 
old favourite is the proliferous or Hen-ana- 
Chicken Daisy. It differs in no respect of 
habit or foliagq/-from its double congeners, 
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against taste and reason that many of them 
should vie with one another in their display of 
gaudy bedding and brilliant flowers. It is 
something of a shock on entering these spots 
to find in place of quiet and restful surround¬ 
ings a glare of colour on all sides, walks bor¬ 
dered, perhaps, by rows of Geraniums fn 
12-inch pots, leading to a central blaze of the 
most showy bedding plants, set off by intricate 
carpet designs in scrolls and triangles. It is 
as well, perhaps, not to attempt to entor into 
the feelings which must be excited amongst 
saddened mourners forced into such surround¬ 
ings, and all this tasteless display, calculated 
to wound a sensitive mind, maintained at a 
heavy cost under glass during winter, when 
dreary desolation reigas in the borders to atone 
| for the summer show. Moreover, the system 
reacts badly in other ways, for many of those 
with grave spaces following the example try 
to perpetuate the garishness till it is hard to 
find a quiet corner anywhere, more especially 
as children and the merely curious, always 
attracted by a show of colour, come in num¬ 
bers for mere parade and so banish privacy and 
intrude upon the sa Iness of mourners. It is a 
thousand pities that those in authority in such 


the latter in shades of white, blue, yellow, etc. 
—are all serviceable for the above purpose, and 
may be planted at any time from the present) 
to February. If for forming a complete edging, 
you would need to plant rather closely, say 
4 inches asunder, employing rather small 
plants. Firm planting is necessary, keeping 
the rhizome near the surface. Gentianaacanlw 
may be planted to form a succession, and by 
arranging the latter on one side a broader 
margin would appear. Other suitable things 
for permanent edging are Aubrietias, dwarf 
Phloxes, as Nelsoni, Vivid, The Bride, and 
others. These are of spreading tufted habit, 
requiring more space than the first, and, while 
good enough alone, would hardly prove so 
suitable a companion as the Gentian, ^ou 
could prolong the display by planting Irises 
and Gentian, the latter to be firmly trodden 
into position, and then insert bulbs of Chiono- 
doxa Luciliie and Snowdrops rather freely. 
Triteleia uniflora conspicua and Muscari coni- 
cum also make fine permanent edgings, and 
both last a long time, flowering profusely. 
These, however, require to be alone, unless a 
space of 2 : feet is at disposal. None of these 
I things suffsrfrpm-the attacks of slugs. Lobelia 
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Queen Victoria is perfectly hardy in some 
places, and in your district may be content if 
lifted and plunged in ashe9 at the base of a 
wall. The Salvia should be lifted and wintered 
in a cool greenhouse. It is not hardy. 

The Lace-flower (Gypsophila paniculata). 
— I send photograph of plant of Gypsophila 
paniculata growing in Mr. W. Adams’ garden, 
at Barton Ledge, Wisbech. It is feet high 
by feet across. It has been planted about 
three 3 ears and left undisturbed, which, I 
think, show's it does not like the roots dis¬ 
turbed. — H. Lambert, 50, North Brink, 
Wisbech. 

[The photograph showed a handsome plant 
in full bloom of this, so useful for mixing with 
cut flowers.—E d.] 

Gladioli. —Messrs. Kelway and Sons send 
us from their nurseries at Langport somo very 
handsome spikes of Gladioli, the flowers vary¬ 
ing in colour from nearly pure white to the 
deepest scarlet. The blooms are very large, 
well formed, of fine substance, and closely set 
on the spike. Among those sent are Egeria, 
pink, with deeper tips to the petals, inside 
delicate pink, with a yellow centre to the lower 
petAl : Prince Henry of York, rich scarlet, with 
pencillings of white in the throat; Black Meg, 
maroon, with white lines; Beatrice Kelway, 
rich pink, with white spot on lower petals,"a 
handsome flower; Morgana, large, finely- 
shaped flower, white, with pencillings of pink 
in the throat; and Lord Roberts, roso, splashed 
with violet on a white ground in the throat. 
From no garden should the Gladioli, so rich, 
varied in colour, and effective, be wanting 
when the summer is merging into autumn. 

OHRTSANTHBUUUB. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT AND 
INDOORS. 

Chrysanthemum blooms are most acceptable 
as cut flowers late in the season. Many enter¬ 
tain an idea that only pot culture and glass 
roofs will produce a good display of this flower, 
and if Chrysanthemums were only grown for 
exhibition in the form of single flowers, I 
admit that these are necessary. But growers 
require something more than one or two blooms 
from a plant after twelve months’ attention, 
and I can safely say that, since adopting plant¬ 
ing out both for pot plants and cut flowers, 

I get blooms in quantity out of all proportion 
to what I could ever obtain from plants con¬ 
fined to pots all the season, and with but very 
little labour in the way of watering and other 
cultural details. For producing healthy plants 
for the conservatory, for room decoration, or 
for cut flowers for ordinary floral decoration, I 
can strongly recommend the following plan of 
culture. As soon as the plants cease flowering 
cut them down, for if under glass the old top9 
tend to draw up the young shoots weakly, 
whereas they must be kept as robust as pos¬ 
sible. Those left out-of-doors will be benefited 
by the old tops being laid over the crowns to 
shelter them, and during severe weather some 
evergreen branches should be added, as, although 
Chrysanthemums are quite hard}', cold cutting 
winds wither up the young shoots. In January 

1 take ofT a full supply of cuttings, selecting the 
sturdy shoots that spring direct from the soil, 
and that have usually embryo roots at their 
base. These are put into pots or boxes, 
according to quantity, set in a cold frame, kept 
closely shut, and covered during frost. They 
are soon fit for potting off into 3-inch pots. 
The points are then pinched out to induce a 
bushy habit of growth, and in April they are 
planted out in an open, sunny position, about 

2 feet apart. As soon as they start freely into 
growth, the points of the shoots are pinched 
out, and beyond keeping the ground clear of 
weeds, little more attention is needed until 
the bloom-buds begin to expand, when, if 
needed for pots, the plant 9 are carefully lifted 
and pottod, setting them in a shaded position, 
and keeping them frequently syringed until 
the loaves will bear exposure without flagging. 
They are then removed to a vinery, or any cool 
glasshouse, to expand, and, by growing both 
early aud lute-flowering varieties, a succession 
of bloom may be kept up for several months. 
For cut-flowers I place thef^Slanfcs in * 
and set the#i under temporary jfrolf 


danger of severe frost renders it necessary to 
place them under glass, and, by keeping back 
the latest varieties as long as possible, I had 
last year as good a supply at Christmas as I 
usually had in November. There is no plant 
that submits to lifting and root-disturbance so 
well as the Chrysanthemum. The soil being 
very light, I can shake it all away from the 
roots, and thereby get very large plants into very 
small pots, and it is surprising how soon they 
recover, hardly losing a leaf through the check 
thus sustained. For supplying cut flowers only 
I adopt the following plan : Old plants that 
have stood out all winter are dividedin February 
or March, according to the season, and planted 
in any position where sheltor can be given 
them. For the latest supply out-of doors I 
grow somo in close proximity to a wall, and 
place a covering of mats or evergreen branches 
over the blooms during very severe frost. In 
this way I get good blooms very late in the 
season. I may add that, for cutting purposes, 
disbudding and dressing of the flowers are not 
required ; this may be safely left to exhibitors. 
Although we can all admire the fine examples 
of show kinds set up at our autumnal exhibi¬ 
tions, we want something else for everyday 
use ; and as Chrysanthemums come in just at a 
time when the supply of other flowers begins, 
as a rule, to fail, they can hardly be too largely 
grown ; being hardy and requiring only a little 
shelter during the most inclement periods, 
they are eminently suited for those who have 
no heated glass structures at command. With 
a good deal of shelter from walls and fences to 
carry us through November, and the latest 
kinds placed in a cold glass house for December 
and January, the work of supplying the flower 
basket will be made far easier than it usually is, 
for as soon as the days begin to lengthen a 
variety of subjects come in to aid the floral 
decorator. 
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GLOBE BEETS. 

The old Egyptian Turnip - rooted Beets 
formerly were the only kind available, but 
there are now far superior strains obtain¬ 
able from many of the high-class seedsmen. 
On shallow soils it becomes imperative to grow 
these Globe Beets by reason of their shorter 
length of root. Good types of Globe Beet 
are practically as good as the Maincrop sorts, 
but when they have to serve the whole year 
round, it is better to make periodic sowings, 
rather than one large one, to maintain the 
autumn and winter supply. Sown early they 
would naturally become large and coarse, and 
the tender flesh and deep colour would be 
absent. Even the loDg tapering-rooted kinds 
get overgrown and coarse if raised too 
early in the year. For this reason I usually 
the winter stock after a clearance of 
some spring crop. Some of the (Robe kinds 
are sown early for summer use, as these aro 
invaluable for connecting up the new with the 
old supply of roots. The advantages of these 
early quick-maturing kinds are that they may 
be sow-n between some other main crop, their 
clearance leaving the ground available for 
their development in late summer. Strains 
varying in some slight degree can be obtained 
from most of the large seed merchants, but 
unloss well selected the old Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted is scarcely worth present day culti¬ 
vation. W. S. 

Spring-sown Onions.— The very best 
crop of spring (March) sown Onions I have seen 
anywhere is a bed in lows, half a rod in extent, 
on a cottager’s allotment at Surbiton. The 
variety is a semi-globular form of the brown 
Spanish type, and was remarkably true. The 
row9 were 12 inches apart. The produce, when 
the bulbs are fully grown and ripe, would 
probably run to three bushels, and a first rate 
sample. 1 was informed that the price paid 
was 2s. fid. per oz. Even if it was so it was 
uot a bad investment, and, out of some two 
hundred other growers at Surbiton, not one can 
show such a fine patch. It is a pity such 
a variety as Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, 
Maincrop, or similar fiue varieties, was not 
sown as an autumn cropper in place of the soft 
and short-keeping Tripolis or Roccas, which, 
because of their great size, so many still favour. 


No doubt these varieties are mild, but they so 
soon soften and become useless.—D. 

Close Potatoes (St. Sle/ano ).—We oould 
not guarantee that any English Potato would 
cook floury and dry on your eastern soil in 
Constantinople, especially as it is a heavy clay. 
At home, Potato Sir J. Llewellyn has a high 
reputation for cooking quality and is a heavy 
cropper. Try that ana also Beauty of Hebron. 
Give your ground during the winter a heavy 
dressing of fresh lime and fork it in. Soot and 
wood ashes are also good for heavy land. As 
to climbers, we should think you will find 
Roses such as Reine Marie Henrietta, Climbing 
Niphetos, and W. A. Richardson suit your 
position, also good varieties of Clematis, espe¬ 
cially Montana and Jackmani, Cratiegus Pyra- 
cantha for berries, Ari 9 tolochia and Polygonium 
Baldschuanicum for foliage. Certainly you get 
little sunshino, but climate and conditions are 
necessarily so diverse from ours. 


GARDEN WORK. 


system of 
greenhouse 


Conservatory.— Where the 
planting out winter - flowering _ 
plants is adopted, the time is come now for 
potting up. This refers more especially to 
such soft-wood plants as Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
Solanums, Arum Lilies, and Bouvardias. If 
carefully managed the plan paves labour, and 
we get larger plants in the same length of time. 
It is, perhaps, well to combine the two systems 
where many plants are grown—plant a part out 
and grow some in pots, especially as regards 
Arum Lilies, as those kept in pots will gene¬ 
rally flower first. The plants when lifted 
should be kept in the shade for a few days. I 
do not agree with planting out Chrysanthe¬ 
mums if required for the conservatory, as the 
flowers when planted Out often lack substance. 
I have often grown late sorts outside, and 
lifted them to fill Tomato-houses to come into 
floweratCbristmasor later, but that is rather dif¬ 
ferent from the wants of the conservatory,where 
one well-grown plant with good foliage carries 
more weight than a number of rough speci¬ 
mens with the bottom leaves gone, and the lift¬ 
ing and after treatment must be in careful bands 
if the leaves are to remain on the plants. Ju 9 t 
at this time yellow flowers are scarce in the 
conservatory, and well - grown plants of 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow has a bright effect. 
If the plants are grown thinly outside they 
will lift very well, and as it is not yet very 
common most people will tolerate it for the 
sake of its golden colour. It is a charming 
plant for the unheated conservatory. Good 
annual Asters are cheap, and may be useful 
to create cheap effects when required only 
for a limited period. They will lift without 
losing a leaf, and give us a distinct feature till 
the Chrysanthemums come in, and will be 
useful for the town conservatory or for filling 
outside window boxes. During dull, damp 
weather - of which w r e have had so much lately 
—less water will be required, and this means 
that more care must be used in ascertaining 
the condition of each plant before watering, 
as a plant which is constantly overwatered 
soon gets into a sickly condition and is diffi¬ 
cult to put right again. This is specially true 
of hardwooded plants. Less night air should 
be given now. 

Stove —Neat, healthy plants in 5 inch pots 
are always in demand through the autumn and 
winter in the country house for table and room 
decoration, and the stove is generally largely 
drawn upon for this purpose. Among Palms, 
Cocos and Kentia are among the most useful, 
and at the same time they are lasting if cared 
for. Among coloured-leaved plants Crotons, 
Draca nas, and Pandanus Veitchii are used a good 
deal. Cyperus alternifolius variegatus is light 
and graceful, and when flowering plants aro 
required, Begonia Gloire do Lorraine and Cen- 
tradenia rosea are charming. Berry-bearing 
plants may be useful for a change, and the 
Rivina humilis forms nice plants in f>-inch 
pots. Ferns, a«»pecially Maidenhairs, including 
Adiantum Farleyense, are always appreciated. 
Small plants in thumb pots are used a good 
deal now in various arrangements, and Ferns, 
Grasses, and Mosses \yi)l be had in considerable 
variety, and are easily gfrbwii and are cheap to 
purchase. Begonias are coming in eow, duo 
the demand for stove flowers wfii be greatest 
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when the flowers outside are over. Liquid 
manure in a weak condition may be given to 
things coming on for flowering. Shade is not 
required now, but regular tires will be 
necessary. 

Cold pits —These will soon be cleared 
now of some of the occupants. Cyclameu will 
do better in a light, airy house on shelves near 
the glass. This has not been an ideal season 
for anything, and where the lights have been 
wffiitewashed to shade such plants as Primulas, 
Cyclamen, and Cinerarias, the shade in the 
absence of sunshine has done harm, and the 1 
plants will do better now in a cool-house, and 
the frames can be prepared for Violets and 
Carnations, and other things that will require 
shelter. Those who have not sown their Cycla- ; 
men seeds should lose no time now. We 
generally sow ours at the beginning of August, 
and keep the seed-boxes near the glass in a 
house where there is a little warmth, and the 
plants are ready to pot off early in February, 
still keeping them in a warm-house. They 
must be encouraged to have large-flowering 
plants in one year from the seed. Violets may 
follow Cucumbers or Melons, but the inside of 
the frames should be washed over with a mix¬ 
ture of lime and sulphur to get rid of all traces 
of red-spider or fungus spores. 

Early Peach house.— Use the syringe 
once or twice a week to keep the loavos clean, 
so that they may hang on as long as possible. 
The chief cause of bud dropping is dryness at 
the root during the late summer. Most persons 
water their trees sufficiently during the growth 
in spring and early summer. It is after the 
fruits are gathered that neglect in this par¬ 
ticular comes in, and when the border gets 
thoroughly dry it is difficult to moisten it; in 
some cases it cannot be moistened without 
stirring it up with a fork. The danger is that 
the dry spots will not be discovered. 

Early vinery. —As soon as the wood is 
ripe and the foliage turning colour the Vines 
may be partially pruned by shortening the 
laterals back one half. This will plump up the 
back buds, and still further assist the complete 
ripening of the wood. Unlike Teaches, Vines 
do not, as a rule, make new roots in the winter, 
aud, therefore, a dry condition of the border is 
not so injuiious. 

Window gardening. — Berry bearing 
plants are effective in window-boxes in winter, 
and among these Pernettya speciosa, when 
well berried, is very effective. Nice plants of 
the Aucubas are also useful, and among shrubs 
there is nothing better or more lasting than 
the Golden Euonymuses. The Japanese Cy¬ 
press is a good deal used, but it soon gets rusty 
when exposed to the wind ; at least, it is useless 
in the eastern counties. Dwarf Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are charmingly bright during autumn. 

Outdoor garden. -This has been a good 
season for the Rose propagator, as the weather 
has been favourable for budding. Cuttings of 
the strong growing varieties will root now and 
onwards till October if planted firmly in a 
shady border. The demand for Hybrid Teas 
will increase, as they possess vigour and flower 
freely, and do well for the most part on their 
own roots. In some gardens Rose banks are 
taking the place of the turf as the Wichuriana 
Roses are growing in popularity. Climbing 
and Rambling Roses are coming more into 
use, as they not only brighten the garden, but 
take off its stiffness. There are many objections 
to labels which are very conspicuous, though 
correct labelling adds to the interest of the 
garden. A person must have a good memory 
to remember the name at a moment’s notice of 
every plant in a well-stocked garden, and it is 
humiliating to be asked the name of a plant 
and not be able to give it promptly. Labels 
should be of a fairly permanent character and 
be firmly fixed in some way, as they are apt to 
disappear, as very few garden labourers take 
much interest in plant names. The Carnation 
layering has been delayed, partly because the 
Grass wa3 in an immature state and partly in 
consequence of tho lateness of the season and 
the flowering being delayed. Whore autumn 
planting was done the layors were ready in 

f ood time and have been attended to. There 
as been a wonderful bloom on seedling Car¬ 
nations this season, and they are useful for 
cutting. Rudb|g>biZla Golden GijbwJs a useful 
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cutting plant and has a vigorous habit. This keep a lot of Ferns in small pots for table and 
has not been a good season for bedding gardens, room decoration. 

but groups of hardy flowers have been and are September 17th .—Large Palms which are 
very bright. The Japanese Anemones are now required for room and other decoration work 
charming. have the soil in the pots clothed with Club 

Fruit garden —Very often out of evil Mosses or small Ferns. This does not injure 
comes good, and the present disastrous fruit ^ ie growth and gives a dressy eflect. Fire- 
season will lead to much thought being given beat is now used for Cucumbers recently 
to the matter. One of the ideas which has planted. At present we are cutting from 
occurred tome, has, in fact, been simmering in frames and have no desire to hurry the plants 
my mind for years, is the possibility of creating * n house, only to keep the plants moving 
a race of late-blooming Apples based upon steadily. A little fire-heat is used for late 
Court Peudu Plat, or any other late-blooming Crapes. 

kind which may be obtained. Wherever I September 18th .—Tomatoes outside have teeu 


steadily. A little fire-neat is used for late 
C rapes. 

September ISth. —Tomatoes outside havebeeu 


have seen Court Pendu Plat this season the stopped and everything possible done to help 
trees are clean and healthy, and are bearing a kho swelling fruit. Indoor plants are healthy 
good crop, considering the season. The work an d crops are heavy. Planted Lettuces on 
must be undertaken by persons who can give south borders. Many plants likely to sufler 
time to it. The trees will have to be grown in from wind and heavy rains have been placed 
pots in an orchard-house. My idea is to select under cover, though air is admitted freely, 
half-a-dozen or so of good-sized free-bearing Solanums, Salvias, and Eupatoriums are being 
Apples and cross-fertilise with Court Pendu potted up and shaded for a few days. 

Plat. It will take years to get any result, but September 10 th .—Early-flowering Chrysiu- 
it will be worth doing. What effect will the themums in pots are placed under cover to 
present scarcity' of Apples have upon the ©scape rain and wind. Zonal Geraniums also 
codlin-moth ? Will the absence of food lead to have been moved inside. Late Peas are still 
a scarcity of the insects in future seasons? If producing plenty of blossoms, but sunshine is 
it does, the price of the scarcity may be worth required to fill the pods. Put in a lot of 
paying. All Apples should be gathered as they cuttings of white and yellow Marguerites in 
fall, and grease-bands applied in good time, frames. Planted a frame with dwarf trench 
Late growths upon wall-trees should be removed, Beans. Late Peaches are gathered before they 
and the leading shoots trained in to prevent ar © quite ripe, and either packed or, if wanted 
injury from wind. Get the Strawberry plants f© r home use, finished in fruit room, 
established early, and any new kind purchased 

should be used experimentally at first. CORRESPONDENCE* 

Vegetable garden. Cauliflowers turn- Questions.— Queries and aiutwri art inserted in 

ing in should have a leaf broken over them to Qardkninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
keep their hearts white. As a rule, the Autumn rules: All communications should he dearly and conciuly 

Ginnt o-fits tan lnrtra far a cmntlflmnn s t.ftblo • written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
triant gets too large tor a gentleman s table , tJu Editor 0 / gardrmnq, 17, Furnival-street, Holt*™, 

but I have overcome this difficulty by planting London, E.C. Letters on should be sent to 

thicker. When true there is no better Cauli- the PuBiiiSHKR. The name and address of the sender are 
flowers for this season and onwards till the end TjJZ'Z* 

q /-\ . 1 , i .i ii n n i b€ USCd ifl IM THipCT. Wtl€Tl TttOTC thCLTi 0716 (JUCTy 1$ 6£m f 

of October than the \\ alcheren. Sow F rench ^dch should be on a separate pieoe of paper , and not mnrt 
Beans in a pit where a little waimth can be than three queries should be sent at a time. Corratpm- 
given later. The seed sowing is pretty well dents should bear in mind that t as QkKDKwsa has to be 

° . . . . . . . V tn «*i>**0 Qnsvut firm* in /iWii/ni/vi nf /IjiJa mtpru tfl mnnnt 


series should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
bear in mind that, as Gardhnisq has to be 


given later. The seed sowing is pretty well (tents snouia oear wi mina mac, as uardhkihw/ww to « 

over for this season, though a few seeds of,the Mi? ES 

Brown Cos Lettuce may be sown for standing the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 


for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many oases, so tri/ling that it w necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Planting Chrysanthemums (Ignorant).—Vfo 


E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 
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lirown v>os lettuce may oe sown lor standing the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
in the seed-bed till February or later. Take queries by post. 

advantage of drv weather to earth tin Celerv Naming fruit. Readers who desire our help 
advantage oi ary u eatner to ear on up ^eiery /ruit shmUd ^ in mind that 6 , veral 

and Cardoons, and, of course, Lettuces and t - n different stanes of colour and size of the som* kind 

Endive must be tied up when dry. This is a greatly assist in its determination. We have received 

good time to plant a house of Cucumbers for from several correspondents single specimens of fniits 

winter bearing. A good selection of the Tele- 

graph is suitable for the winter, and wo rather in rnany oases, so trifling that it is necessary that thru 
like Lockie’s Perfection for forcing. Tomatoes specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
are ripening fast now in cool-houses, but the and tkM < ” 1 ' 

outside crop, although free from disease, will “* o6 ” K ttw 

be very light and late. Weeds require a good PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

deal of attention. Where the land is well P i an ting Chrysanthemums (Ignorant ).-We 
cropped they' are less prominent ; but nothing hardly know what you imply when you ask if it is “ too 
looks so untidy as weedy land. Potatoes have late to plant Chrysanthemums in October,” as many 
nr*• v wall dnno (rrowino- now nnd imiv ho kinds are then developing their flowers, and the Christ- 
pret.y well done glowing now, ana may ne ma8 fl 0Wer i njf eorts are prominent in bud. You do not state 

lifted. All green crops should be earthed up. whether you have a greenhouse, or whether your desire ia 
E. HoBDAY. to plant them in the open, in pots, or under gUs*- 

. I’erhaps you might like to repeat this question, giving a 

TrT „T,rr,n fuller idea of your desires. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. Planting Lily of the Valley (tyiwranO.-p* 

Lily of the Valley may be planted in October in a bed of 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. rich soil as deep as i9 possible, and in a moist, or even 

c . , t e -l i , i wet, spot. Failing this, a quite shady place is the neU 

September 14 th.— In the fruit garden some old begt ’ browns or clumps may be planted, and what h 
Apple-trees have been condemned and will be known as the Berlin form is one of the most useful. The 

grubbed up at once, and tho site prepared for crowns should be firmly planted in lines, and be covered 

young trees which we have had several years in ' t S“ > f“age h h» ripened oft,^ milchof dSTmwure 
training for this purpose. Dahlias have been gone 8 hould be Riven. 

over and securely tied to be safe against wind. Moving Rose and Passion - flower (S»vih 
Amongst the brightest autumn-flowering plants Stafford).—Wo should advise you to wait till the latter 
now are Rudbeckias and Japanese Anemones, powers 

and they stand wet weather well. Roses ha\ 0 The loop, vigorous shoots may, for convenience sake, be 
made good growth and are full of buds. shortened back, and the removing carefully done, keeping 

September loth.— Early-flowering Tuberous as large a ball of earth as possible. In p'antiDg, ta e 
r, 1 • 1 r-i u • J Vi care that the new soil is trodden firmly in its pisce, 

Begonias and Fuchsias are now in the open air after which p ive a good watering to settle everything 
ripening. Vallotas showing flower-spikes have in position. You may, if you prefer it, plant the K»e 
been placed under cover. We always find a outside and take the stem through the wall, 
month or six weeks outside in August and Angelonlas, growing (Amateur).— Frtsumsb\\ 
September brings up the flower-spikes strongly. 

Prepared part of Onion ground for planting an intermediate-house plant-tbat is to say, it needs a 
early Cabbages. The only preparation given temperature warmer than an ordinary greenhouse and 
is a dusting of soot or nitrate of soda, and a below that of a stove. The winter range of' the therm ^ 

v • ® T'v_;n 0 * Q „J meter should be from 50 degs. to 60 degs. Atthatseaioa 

deep hoeing. Drills are then drawn and in particular, a good, light position should be assigned 1 - 
plftnts set out in the drills. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a little sand win mil 

September 16th .— Orchard-house trees that it well. It is scarcely likely that your plants will blown 

require larger pot, are receiving attention. 

Pot-Roses also are being either repotted or same season. 

top dressed. We believe in rather hard Black spots upon Rose foliage (C. Shortland) 

pruning as we want long - stalked flowers. —There is a deal of this fungus present upon the Row 

The layering of Carnations is now finished, lUffo* ‘Tn ".'STJ;'; 

rather later than usual. I ot-\ ines are m tho bu k j n autumn you could replant the Roses. At the 
open air against a Bunny wall. We always s*jhe time examine ibe _eobsb^l, and, if very wet, take 
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means to drain the beds or borders. Although to some 
extent, the visitation is caused through bed drainage, on 
the other hand, atmospheric conditions will bring it on, 
especially very damp nights, of which we have had so 
many. This black spot will not interfere with the wood 
for oext year, excepting that the foliage prematurely shed 
is a severe strain upon the plants' vitality. 

Roses for west wall and trellis (South Staff-\ 
fe rdy — i *f the four kinds named, W. A. Richardson and 
Gloire de Dijon would be the best kinds to grow against 
the trellis, but we cannot recommend either Marcchal 
Niel or Climbing Niphetcs for the west wall, unless you 
happen to be in a very sheltered situation, as they are 
Lender. Two kinds far easier to grow would be Mme. 
Alfred Carriere and Ri're d'Or. It is surprising what can 
be done, however, with these tender Rosea if the borders 
ire well drained and good soil is given. If you elect to try I 
the two you name, we think, if you obtained them on 
thort hedge Briers, known as dwarf standards, you would 
be more successful with them. You could prepare the 
places for the plants now, but It would be best to defer 
planting till end of October^^^^^^^^B 
Mossy Lawn (H.).—You may materially help to I 
get rid of Moea on your lawn if you will work backward* 
and for wards over it a coarse, long, sharp-toothed iron rake 
After doing that, sweep up the refuse and remove it.I 
You should at the same time employ someone to pull out 
ail the coarse weeds. Next, get fresh lime, at the rate of 
half a bushel per rod, spread it about evenly and break 
it up. The damp air will soon pulverise it. When that 
is so, then with a long broom brush it into the Grass. 
I oat should sweeten the soil and help to kill the Moss. 
If during the winter you could give a top-dressing of wood- 
ashes and clean soil, well mixed and sifted, working it in 
with a broom or rake, the benefit next year would be 
great. Falling that, give early In the winter a dressing of 
. lb. of basic slag per rod. If these measures be taken, 
you should rind your lawn vastly improved next year. 

Asparagus decumbens (F. Wfnt ■).-There are 
several species of Asparagus, and the same treatment is 
not applicable to all, but we think thatyours is Asparagus 
decambena, which diei down in the autumn. If so, the 
roots should be allowed to remain in the baskets through¬ 
out the winter, keeping them during that period in the 
greenhouse, and (riving a little water occasionally to pre¬ 
vent them becoming quite parched up. When the young 
shoots show signs of starting in the spring a little artificial 
manors should be sprinkled on the surface of the soil,I 
with, if possible, a slight top dressing of fresh compost 
over it. Failing this, give a little weak manure-water 
cv.'x*; on ally when somewhat further advanced. If the 
roots are taken out of the soil and stored in the same way 
as Dahlias, they are very apt to suffer ; indeed, once in 
a thriving state, this Asparagus should not he disturbed at 
the roots more than is necessary. 

Rosea for pegging down (K. K. For a 
good bright bed of ltoees, you could not better the beau¬ 
tiful Hybrid Tea Gross an Teplitz. You do not obtain a 
display so early as you would from the Crimson Monthlies, 

I nit- in Augustand September it is grand. The fine long 
shoots, if Dent over in July, would lie covered all over 
with blossom. Cramoisic • Superieure would make a 
glorious ted ol scarlet colour, so also would Fah\ icr, 
another of the Monthlies, but they grow compact enough 
without pegging. By planting dose, say 15 inches apart, 
you obtain a very good mass of colour and healthy growth, 
i'orxllina and General Schablikine are two flue coral-red 
Mods. The former is beautiful ami fairly even in growth, 
ome of the strongest shoots would answer well pegged 
town. This Rose is quite mildew-proof, so that you get 
beautiful foliage as well as blossom. Long worth Rambler 
i« another excellent kind for pegging Its colour is a 
rosy-red, but the variety is a most prolific and continuous 
bloomer. 

Pancratium illyricum In pots (.4. K. F.) — 
Pancratium illyricum often fails to flower in a satisfactory 
i laoner, hence, as you have been successful in this 
respect, the better way will be to continue much the 
>iaie treatment as before. If repotting is necessary, the 
heat time to do this Is early in the year before growth 
recommences, but at the same time, if the soil and roots 
are in good condition, this Pancratium will stand for years 
without repotting ; indeed, the less the roots are die 
iurbed, so much more surely will the plants flower. In 
this case a little weak manure-water occasionally will be 
of service. It succeeds beet In a soil composed princi¬ 
pally of loam and sand, lightened, if necessary, by a little 
leaf-mould. Your bulbs that have flowered may be stood 
out-of-doors in a sunny spot, and kept regularly supplied 
with water till they go to rest, when they may be 
wintered in the greenhouse, or in the dwelling-house, if 
you prefer it. During the winter a little water should he 
given occasionally, just to prevent the roots becoming 
parched up, but no more. With the return of spring the 
water supply must, of course, be increased. 

Red-rust on Rose-leaves (C. T. /?.).—The leaves 
enclosed were badly attacked with orange fungus or red 
rust, and the block spots are the mildew. We cannot 
detect any Insect life, but possibly your friend Baw some 
red-spider, which would have escaped ere this. The 
Bordeaux-mixture would be beneficial as a preventive, 
provided vou could spray the affected parts, but this is 
very difficult to do when the undersides of leaves are 
affected. Although these attacks do not look nice, we 
never find that they do any harm to the growths for next 
\ ear. As you say, the Teas and Hybrid Teas are not 
attacked, and many individuals are growing these tribes 
for this reason alone. If you plant any more Hybrid Per¬ 
petual*, oak for them on the eeedliog Brier. This stock 
enables the plants to withstand the attack better than 
the Manetti. Also remember that the fungicides are at 
best preventives, and should be applied ere the attack of 
fungus becomes too well established ; in fact, in a garden 
where the Roses are predisposed to red-rust, we should 
apply the Bordeaux-mixture quite early in the summer, 
whether there were any rust visible or not. 

Begonia cocclnea (ff. C. BaneJtard) — As far as 
one can judge, the leaf you send ie that of Begonia 
cocaoes, "which needs a warm greenhouse for its successful 
culture. At this season no (Ire-heat is required, but a 
winter temperature of 45 deg#, to 55degs, is necessary. As 
spring advances the warmth will, of course, Increase, and 
by June fire-beat may be dispensed with. It is a strong, 
growing species, and needs a consi<*—‘ “ J 
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to flower freely ; indeed, it succeeds much better planted 
out than in pots, and in this way a fine specimen is Just 
now flowering freely in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, the 
large clusters of bright red flowers being very showy. 
The specimen referred to is trained up to the end of the 
bouse, a position that suits it welt If grown in pots, a 
soil composed of two-thirds good turfy loam to one-third 
of leaf-mould and a little sand will suit it well. It does 
not naturally form a short bushy plant, and the finest 
flowers are borne on the long wand-like shoots that are 
allowed to develop to their fullest extent. During winter 
the soil must be kept fairly dry (not parched up), while as 
spring advances more water must be given. Potting, If 
required, Bhould be done in the spring, but in the case of 
large plant# established in pots *• inches to a foot in 
diameter, they will not need repotting every year, but 
should, in place of this, be assisted by an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure during the growing season. As there 
are about pm distinct species of Begonia, you will under¬ 
stand how difficult it is for us to name from a single leaf 
without description or flower. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums (H r . King ).—The 
first part of your question is difficult to understand, for 
how can you take cuttings without cutting down the 
planter The correct mode of proceeding is os follows: 
After the flowering season is over, which will be, gene¬ 
rally speaking, by the beginning of August, the plants 
should be cut down to within a f»w inches of the ground, 
and the topi as far as are required put in as cuttings. The 
cut-down plants must then be etood out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot, giving a little water should the weather tie 
very dry. In a fortnight or so they will have just begun 
to push out a number of new shoots, " hen they should be 
repotted. A suitable compost Is two-thirds fibrous loam 
to one-third leaf-mould and well-decayed manure mixed, 
and in addition a sprinkling of sand. In potting, the 
exhausted soil should be nearly all shaken off, so as to 
make it possible to put the plants into pots considerably 
smalier than they were in before, which is an advantage, 
as they pans the winter better in small or moderate sued 
pots. After potting, the best place for them is a cold- 
frame, where the lights may lie left off except during 
heavy rains. The best position for wintering the plants 
in is a good light spot in the ureenhouse, where the tem¬ 
perature range* from 45 degs. to 65 degs. Throughout 
the winter give just enough w ater to keen the soil slightly 
moist, and maintain a circulation of air whenever possible. 
With the return of spring more water may be given, and 
by the latter part of March the plants will lie ready for 
shifting into larger pots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Scabbed Potatoes (F. A n*try \—Scabbing has 
often been attributed to the absence cf lime, while others 
think it is a form of fungus. We think the fungus only 
follows some broken condition of the 6kin, arising from 
some unknown cause. If lime is wanting in your soil, try 
a good dressing of this. Very likely you will find the soil 
improve later. Give it a good dressing of soot and Kainit, 
digging well in about January, so that they may be well 
incorporated with the soil bciore the Potatoes are planted. 
Wood ashes, if you can get them, are also good for Pota¬ 
toes. There is also Potato disease in the tubers you 
eend. 

FRUIT. 

Root-pruning fruit-trees iOtw).-To prevent 
the trees making eo much wood, os you aiy, the only way 
is to root-nruiie them. Open out a trench at the 
extremity ol the roots, and then with a fork work inwards 
until a goodly number of the strongest ha^e been traced 
to within a reasonable distance of the stem of the tree. 
Gut these back slightly with a i-harp knife, and relay into 
fresh loam, which must be made firm. If the old soil is 
good, a small quantify of fresh loam will suffice, and the 
addition of manure in the shape of a mulch will complete 
the operation. Kxamine the tree carefully to see that no 
tap-roote are descending into the soil, and if you And any 
such, cut them off. 


Renovating: old fruit-trees (IF. R X—We fear 
were you to cut hard down your present over grown 
fruit-trees in your garden, you would And it difficult to 
form them into espaliers, did they break into fresh growth 
ever so well. If you do not care to reasonably thin and 
prune bock the heads of the trees, also well root-prune 
them to induce the formation of fruit-spurs rather than 
wood shoots, then you should grub them out, replacing 
with young trained trees to make cordons and espaliers. 
It would be folly to plant in the same soil the old trceBhad 
grown in. Your best course would be to throw out a 
trench fully 6 feet wide and IS inches deep, replacing it 
with soil from the vegetable portion, and using the fruit 
border soil to replace that. Trained trees could then be 
planted 2 feet from the edge of the path, and you will 
gain a large addition to your vegetable ground. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. S. A.—The book you ask about is, we fear, out of 
print, and your only chance is that, you might pi> k up a 

second hand copy.- Margaret Keej >.—Without seeing 

the Rosea it Is very difficult to advise, but from what you 
say wc should advise that you lift and replant the Roses 
in the autumn, incorporating with the present soil in the 
beds equal quantities of that you send numbered 1 and J. 

- J. B. B. -Sorry we cannot make out all your letter, 

but we take it that what you want is a book on general 
gardening. Hobday’s 14 Vilia Garden "(Macmillan) will per¬ 
haps suit you, but th< re are many gardening books of all 
prices—those which deal at length with one section of the 
work, and othem which deal briefly with two or more. 
Gardening is too big a subject to bare “all kinds 'dealt 
with satisfactorily in one book. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%• Any communication* rejecting plants or fruits 
lent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which ihould be addressed to the Editor of Oardhmno 
Illustrated, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, London, Jf.C, 
A number should also be firmly a fixed to each specimen 
of flowere or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or /lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— IF. T.-Justicia carnea. - 

W. H. Boa re. — K rremocarpus scaber.-./. C. K.— 

1. Achillea Ptarmi<x fl.-pl. ; 2, Purple Loosestrife (Lj thrum 
Salicaiia); 3, Yellow Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 
4, Eupatorium ageratoides ; 5, Golden Rod (Solidago); 

(», Clematis Plammula. - J. W. Locke.— I, Next 

week ; 2, Verbaaoum phlomoidea; 3, Golden Rod 

(Solidago canadensis); 4, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl.- 

Heath.— 1. Nerine splendens ; 2, Begonia, send again ; 3, 
Maranta zebrina ; 4, Jasminum Samhac. 

Names of fruit.—H T . T. T.— Kindly send ripe 
specimens. It is difficult to name with certainty those 

you send, which are quite unripe.- J. B , Worcester - 

shier .— The Apple has many points of resemblance with 
the ' ’ox, hut the specimen is altogether too immature to 
enable a decided opinion to be given on the question you 
submit. 

Catalogue received.— >Vm. Damn, Jun . Haar¬ 
lem, Holland. Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants. 


Mr Wm. Housley, who was for about fourteen 
years the secretary of the Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society, died recently, and at his interment there was a 
large representation of local and other garden lovers. 
Mr. M. 11. Wlllford has been appointed secretary pro tern. 
to carrv on the business for the remainder of the year, 
and all communications should be addressed to bitn at 
•Jti, Greenhow-street, Walklev, Sheffield. The schedule of 
the annual show on November 13th and 11th has now been 
issued. 
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LEMONADE 


“BEATS ALL!” 

£\b ^xcrcrdl oJ> C \\3cveH£> 


DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

44 Cambridge Lemonade Is well known to me, and 1 can 
thoroughly recommend it ad a most agreeable beverage. 
It is made from the purest of materials, it is prepared 
from selected Lemons, and contains no added acid. 
Cambridge Lemonade cannot be surpassed." 


“THE LANCET.” 

44 The materials are pure and wholesome, being 
obtained from selected Lemons. It poseosree the 
pleasant aroma and acid taste of the fresn-eqfc I^emon, 
and affords a refreshing and agreeable summer 
hi-re rage." 


5 Id. per Bottle, sufficient to make 2 Gallons. 

CHIVERS & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

First English Fruit Growers 4 Jam Factors^|-| rial from 
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A HINT 


Growers under glass should 
vaporize with “Nicoticide” and 
their plants will be clean, healthy 
and free from Pests. Instant 
Extermination. No Harm to 
Tenderest Flowers or Foliage. 

From your Seedsman or from 

HUNTER & GOW, Liverpool. 


.^CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

Af Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
T7*itv' for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 

TRAOE MARK. Profit, in til6 

SCTZWSS HIGHEST DECREE OF PERFECTION. 

It Is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 

AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT! 

Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins ; and In SEALED BAGS—7 lbs., 2/6 ; 14 lbs., 4/6; 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- ; or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 

Full Price List of Manures , Chemicals, and Sundries upon application. 

CLAY & SON, *AN& A 2S3iW STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


•n LONDON q; 

A** 

TRADE MARK. 

On every genuine 
Tin. Baa. A SeaL 


WILLIAM COOPER’S CATALOGUE 

260,000 FREE COFIBS. 

Containing 416 PACES 


practical & finest Illustrated ^ 
Catalogue or Horticultural, WfJ 
Rustle, Portable Wood, & Iron \ 
Buildings, Poultry Appliances, \ 
Kennels, Heating Apparatus, 
Sundries, &c., &c., ever pub¬ 
lished, which has cost several 
thousand pounds to produce 






Containing 416 PAGES, 

Fully Illustrated. 

We shall have much pleasure 
In forwarding to all applicants 
a copy, POST FREE. 


CONTENTS v^OF SECTIONS. 
L-Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, Loom Boxes, Root 
Orchid Houses, Lea’’ to’s, Span Roof, Three quarter Had Fumiture,8to 
Soans, Hipoed Roofed, Lantern Roofed, Hangs of 6.—Kennels, Por 
Houses, and Ornamental Plant and Forcing Houses, and Lean-to with 

Wall Covers, Melon, Oucumber. and Garden Frames, Kennel', Double K' 

Forcing Pita, Hand Lights, Window Conservatories, 7.— Heating Appa 
etc., e> c. Boiler-*, heated by o 

2.—Portable Wooden Buildings, Photographic dependent, and for 

Studios, etc.. Dark Rooms, Cricket. Football, Tennis, tions. Coil Case, etc 
and Golf Pavilions, Scoring Boxes, Huts. Stores, Stable 8.—Horticultural 
and Coach Houses, Loose Boxes, Cow Houses, Shelters, Capping, Division 
Fifties. Ovc'e Hous-s. Workshops, etc., etc. and Bottom Board 


Loom Boxes, Rooting, Church, Chapel, and Mission- 
Ha'l Furniture-Stoves, eto. 

6. -Kennels, Portable Kennels, Span-roof 

and Lean-to with Runs, Puppy Kennels, Range of 
Kennel', Double Kennels etc , etc. 

7. -Heating Apparatus, Heaters, Oil and Gas, 

Boiler-*, heated by oil or gas, coal and coke, Portable, In 
dependent, and for Bricksetting. Pipes, Bendj, Connec¬ 
tions, Coil Case, etc., etc. 

8. —Horticultural Timber, Sashhars. Styles, 

Capping, Division Rafters. Side Plates. Purling*. Drip 
and Bottom Boards. Ventilators, Lights, Materials for 
3.— incubators, Foster Mothers, Poultry Forcing Houses, End Plate, Ridges, Glam, etc , etc. 
llouresand Runs. Range of Houses, Pigeon Cotes and 9.—Horticultural Manures, Fertiliser, Jn- 
Houses, Fenc-ng. Aviaries, Rabbit Hutche*, etc. secticides, Weed and Worm Destroyers, Tobacco Paper, 

i Rustic Work, Houses, Arbours, Tenuis Sand. Peats. Loam, Composts, Cork, Raffia, Flower Po's, 

Houses, Porcho*. Arche*, Seats, Chairs, Vases, Tables, Mushroom Spawn, Sunshades, Mats, Soaps, Ink, Dubbin, 

Tuba, Stool*, Bridges, Garden Furniture, Window Coal, Netting, etc . etc. 

Boxes, Garden and Stable Barrows. 10.-Horticultural Sundries, Lawn Mowers, 

5.-Iron Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Garden Rollers, Garden Hose Syringe, Wire Netting, 
Mission Rooms. Hospitals, Club House*, Reudencen, Baskets, and Arches. Vace*, Barometers and Thermo 

Dwelling Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Offices, St *bl**s, meters, Portable Coppers. Water Cans, Hose Reels, 

Coach Houses, Workshops. Boat House', Schools, Garden Edging. Water Barrow*, Scrapers, Pruners, Fern 
Billiard Rooms, Concert and Drill IIslls, Bill Rooms, Cases. F.ower Sticks, Tents, Labels, etc , eto., etc. 

SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 

When required we shall be pleased for one of our representatives to wait upon Ladies or Gentlemen at I heir 
residences in any part of the country, to tak“ all Decessary particulars, give advice Ac., and we will then submit designs and 
estimates in accordance with his report. We alsa undertake repairs, alterations of, or additions to, existing Houses. 


GREENHOUSES, Sis 

For LIST of same apply to 
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OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.lf, 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipe*- 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radlaton, 

ST °° K 1,200 BOILERS. 


JONES* attwoODi 

v V 1 S T O U R B R I D G £j 


THE CHAX.IjBNO B 

HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

1 Adapted for Oil. Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of doable heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heat'^ 
surface is obtained with km 
water, and consequently » 
expenditure of fuel Pncefroo 

21S. The celebrated Asbestof 

Water Wick Stove, 856. ™ 
Stoej for Greenhouses, from 

I Sind for IlluAraied Catalogue, tcttA Testimonials, 

W, POORE & GO., f/ot niifer Fngh-rreji, 133, CHFAPSIDEi Lw. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES ON VARIOUS SOILS. 
Unlike market growers, private gardeners 
have difficulties to surmount in the cultivation 
of Strawberries which the former are not likely 
to have, and that is in the nature of the soil. 
A grower for market on a fairly large scale 
will not attempt the cultivation of this fruit 
unless the soil should be suitable, whereas the 
private grower has to provide Strawberries 
whatever the soil may be. The methods of the 
private grower, again, are also often ridiculed, 
such, for instance, as the trouble taken in the 
preparation of the soil, and which the market 
grower may think quite unnecessary. The 
market grower, again, grows but one or two 
varieties, and such as are known to succeed 
well in the soil or district, but the private 
grower has to maintain a succession as long as 
possible ; consequently, varieties have to be 
grown which would not thrive well with the 
market grower under the rough-and-ready 
method of field culture. I am ready to admit 
that in many instances a lot of unnecessary 
trouble is undoubtedly taken in the matter of 
trenching ; but if quite unnecessary in some 
instances it is not so in others, as I have met 
with cases where it was quite impossible to 
cultivate Strawberries successfully unless some 
form of trenching was adopted. 

On heavy land trenching is not needed. 
These soils never have a hard subsoil, neither 
do the plants suffer to the same extent from 
want of water. A hard, impervious clay, or 
such as has not been brought under cultivation, 
will, of course, require improving by the 
addition of road-grit, burned soil, burned 
garden-refuse, or anything of a like nature. 
But I refer to heavy land or such as has pre¬ 
viously grown good vegetables. All that I 


refuse, with an admixture of fresh soil if it can 
be spared. A spadeful is sufficient for each 
plant. This must be pressed well around the 
ball, leaving also a shallow depression around 
the plant as a receptacle for water. A. 


find necessary to ensure tEe plants succeeding I now ‘ 
well is to fork over the soil to the full depth of 
the fork, working in a good dressing of manure 
and burned refuse. The system of planting is 
the same as on light or gravelly soils. Trench¬ 
ing such soils as these, besides being quite 
unnecessary, would not lead to successful 
results. Medium soils are the better for being 
bastard trenched. 

Trenching alone will not ensure success, as 
much depends upon the kind of plants and the 
manner of planting them. Those produced 
from yearling plants are much the best, as when 
runners are taken from the older plants they are 
not nearly so satisfactory, as these, besides 
being small, are not in a condition to make a 
satisfactory growth. 

Planting may also seem a simple affair, but 
it requires to be done with care, in order that 
the plants may take quickly to the soil and 
soon become established. In the first place the 
surface should be made as firm as possible. 
When ready for planting a little fresh soil 
should also be at hand for placing around the 
balls. Not but that the plants will take to the 
soil without this fresh addition, but on poor 
or unkindly soils it gives them a start, and the 
results obtained well repay for the trouble 
taken. I use old pottiqg -soil with burned 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Four good cooking Apples (B. D. T.). 
—Two excellent late-keeping cooking Apples 
are Alfriston and Lane’s Prince Albert. These 
are both good croppers, regular in bearing, and 
of the best cooking quality. Lord Grosvenor 
is a good Apple of the Codlin or Lord Suffield 
type, good in all-round quality. Warner’s 
Ring is a large-fruiting and regular bearer. 
The trees of each of these sorts are healthy in 
growth and seldom fail to bear a crop more or 
less heavy. To name four best is a restriction 
that must exclude many fine sorts, but few can 
complain of the merits of the varieties named 
above, if they do not happen to be the best 
judged from everybody’s standard. 

Rotten Peach ( Dnnkerry ).—Your Peach 
reached us in such a condition of decay—quite 
rotten—that we have been unable to determine 
the cause of its decay. If, as you say, most of 
the fruits on your tree go the same way it 
would seem as if some fungoid attack was the 
cause, although those attacks usually cause 
the skin to harden and shrivel. If the fruits 
were in any way injured on the trees, or 
pierced by insects, rot would soon follow. In 
any case you may try lifting the tree in 
October, replanting it more shallow, making 
the border quite firm, almost hard, and adding 
some stiff, turfy loam, wood-ashes, old mortar- 
refuse, and a very little bone-dust. Bo not 
add manure, but, after the tree is replanted, 
place a thin mulch over the soil. Get sulphur 
paste, make it a wash, and syringe the tree 


ang -soil with burned 

<Lo gle 


If not paste, gently damp the tree, then 
smother it with flowers of sulphur. 

Pasture land for fruit (MyrrhU). 

Your best course will be at once to have your 
pasture land shallow ploughed, say, not more 
than 3 inches deep, then have the turf well 
torn about with harrow's to break it up, and 
clear it of soil. When fairly dry get it into 
small heaps and burn it as Couch Grass is. 
Later, spread the ashes about, then place on 
it gas lime at the rate of half-a-bushel per rod, 
spread it well about, and let it lie exposed to 
tlie weather for a month. Again, harrow to 
break finer, then plough it in deeply, or, 
better still, dig it in deeper with steel forks. 
If you plough, the soil should be cross-ploughed 
again before you plant the trees. But to do 
this commence at once. As to whether you 
can make the land pay, all depends on your 
culture, cropping, and chances of a good 
market. The ground where you mention is 

f enerally stiff, but it is fertile. If you do not 
urn tho turf you may bury myriads of wire- 
worm larvae. Rooks would help to clear off 
those pests. 

Wire netting-in fruit-bushes (Z>. C.). 
—It is needful to exclude birds from Goose¬ 
berry-bushes after the leaves have fallen, but 
especially should hard weather or snow prevail. 


as it is then the bull or hawfinches pick out the 
tiny buds, and in doing so destroy all prospects 
of fruit. But at that time of the year birds do 
Raspberries and Strawberries no harm. These 
latter fruit need protection from birds only for 
a short time, say, about a month or so in the 
summer. In the case of Gooseberries birds 
can do no harm to the buds after they burst 
into leaf growth, but they do harm to the tiny 
fruits by picking off the flowers, as then the 
fruits fail to swell and mature. Of course, 
these troubles are not general, but in some 
gardens great harm i9 thus done. Not small 
birds, but blackbirds and thrushes, prey upon 
ripe Gooseberries, hence they, too, must be 
kept out. But so soon as the fruit is gathered 
and until the leaves fall birds can be admitted 
to the bushes, as, also, they may be after the 
bloom is off in the spring and fruits are swell¬ 
ing. 

Picking off Strawberry flowers 

(Fae-me-well ).—The custom of picking off the 
blooms on quite young or first-year planted 
Strawberry plants is correct when it is 
desired that such plants should furnish 
specially early runneis for layering into pots. 
When so treated, runners come earlier and 
stronger. The practice also prevails in the 
case of alpine Strawberry plants raised from 
seed sown under glass in the early spring, 
then planted outdoors in the summer, where 
they become strong. Then, if the early blooms 
be picked out, the plants will fruit all the 
more freely in the autumn. But, taking all 
the ordinary summer fruiting varieties gene¬ 
rally, it is not the rule to pick out the blooms. 
If the plants are strong enough to produce 
flowers they will also do to carry fruit, and still 
will have after that is gathered ample time to 
grow into strong plants the following year. 
This is information in which you may trust 
better than listening to stories by doubtful 
gardeners. ___ 


VEGETABLES. 

LIFTING POTATOES. 

Because the well-known disease is destroying 
the tops of Potatoes, it has been advised that 
the tubers be at once lifted. That is not good 
advice. If tubers be lifted before the tender 
skins have set or thickened, they are not only 
greatly deteriorated in appearance, but aro 
much more likoly to suffer from disease attacks 
when lifted than would be the case if left in 
the ground for yet two or three weeks. If so 
left, even when the tops have quite disappeared, 
a process of natural ripening or maturation 
goes on, tho skins set and harden, and, not least 
benefit, the tubers are much more restful than 
they would be if lifted so early. It is not 
generally understood that, just when tops 
are decaying under the effects of the Perono- 
spora fungus, the air is then full of minute 
spores, which will, if the tender skinned 
tubers be thrown out in quantity, and then on 
to the surface of the soil to dry before being 

S .thered up, settle on and penetrate into 
e tender skins as readily as they will Into tho 
tissue ofj the leafage and stems, and then, when 
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the tubers are placed away in bulk, so promoto 
disease and decay in them rapidly. If the 
tubers bo left untouched for a time, these 
spores either become innocuous or have dis¬ 
appeared, so that on fine days the tubers may 
be lifted and allowed to lie and dry for an hour 
or two on the surface of the soil before they are 
gathered up. Where the disease spores nave 
been so active that some of the tubers in the 
soil have become affected, nothing in the shape 
of premature lifting will save them ultimately, 
as they will assuredly become diseased and 
even rotten when lying in bulk or otherwise in 
the store. On the other hand, those tubers 
lifted later, that are thus diseased, show such 
disease, and can be at once cast aside. But in 
doing that the very bad policy of allowing the 
diseased tubers to lie about or be eaten by birds 
should not prevail, as myriads of disease 
spores are in that way dispersed. Better 
collect all the diseased tubers, put them into a 
heap, then cool them with lime and soil, and 
leave them to dry up and finally to be burnt. 

A. 1). 


Defoliating Pumpkins (H. K. S ).— 
It is an injurious practice to cut off tho leaves 
of any plant that is expected to fruit, and we 
have never before heard of anyone finding it 
necessary to defoliate growing Pumpkins in 
summer time. You would do well to pinch 
out the points of the shoots forthwith, and try 
to enforce an early secondary growth, which 
will in some degree retrieve the loss inflicted, 
but we cannot say what the influences may be 
bearing on the maturity of existing fruit and 
their safe keeping in winter. We are inclined 
to think the prospects are not good for the 
win ter-preserved Pumpkins, and think you may 
need to use them up early. 

Potato Duke of York (T. 0. H.). — 
We, too, saw the samples of Duke of York 
Potato showed at Shrewsbury, and noticed that, 
whilst both were fine and handsome, they were 
somewhat more yellow in colour than are such 
ones as White Beauty, Puritan, Snowdrop, 
Ideal, and some others. But being thus tinted 
with yellow is no drawback, and, as a rule, it is 
a recommendation, as it usually indicates 
flavour and quality. But some Potatoes do 
discolour very soon if exposed to the air, hence 
it is best to pick out tho handsomest tubers os 
fast as they are dug, and at once put them 
into a dark box or Basket, and when enough 
is got up take them away and wrap each 
ono in paper. Then place them in a box in 
layers, putting quite dry sawdust between the 
layers, and thus entirely excluding light and 
air. When wanted for exhibition the tubers 
should be gently washed, be wiped dry with a 
soft cloth, then be well papered up till put on 
to the dishes. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A SHADY WALK. 

The illustration to-day is from a photograph 
taken in these grounds, which were laid out 
just a hundred years ago, and decorated, 
according to the taste of the period, with 
statues brought from Italy. The trees are 
chiefly Lime, Beech, Oak, and Fir, and the 
Bamboo-hedge, w hich has flourished and grown 
both thick and high, was planted four years 
ago. M. Clive Bayley. 

The Wilderness, Ascot. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wellingtonia (A West of Ireland Sub¬ 
scriber ).—We surmise that the roots have 
reached a poor or bad subsoil and your only 
remedy is to take out a deop trench at a dozen 
feot from the stem—more, indeed, if in digging 
the trench on first opening you come upon the 
larger roots—of a depth to reach tho subsoil, 
and, discarding the soil of the trench, fill in 
again with old potting soil; or this one half with 
turfy loam, grit, and old manure broken up 
small. When the trench is first opened you 
had better examine any roots you may come 
across to see their condition. Usually’this is 
the only safe mothod of rendering assistance 
to such plants. Top-dressing may have been 
of service years a^o, but so fax as wo gather 
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from your letter the condition is too bad for 
this treatment now*. It is not easy to give the 
best advice without knowledge of the tree or 
soil or subsoil. It may be water-logged in 
winter. If so, drainage and the trench system 
will assist.—E. J. 

Ivy growing over wall ( Plympton).—ll 

the wall is your property and stands within 
the limit of your ground you may certainly 
trim away any of the Ivy that encroaches to 
your own side and, indeed, cut it back to the 
full thickness of the wall from you. In fact, if 
the case is as above and the wall stands 
entirely on your side, the neighbour has no right 
to plant against it without your permission. 
If, on the other hand, it is a party wall, the 
case would be different and you w ould only be 
entitled to cut the Ivy half way of the width 
of tho wall top. An occasional layer of soot or 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPLENDID CONDITION OF THE EARLY- 
FLO WE PING VARIETIES. 

It is a long time 6ince the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums looked so well, and in view 
of the experience of the past summer the 
present results are really quite remarkable. 
These plants always make wonderful progress 
during duly and August, and in that same 
period of the present year their development 
has been almost phenomenal. The moister 
condition of affairs has, no doubt, contributed 
very largely to the present satisfactory state of 
the plants, and the results have dispelled an 



In a Berkshire garden. 


of dry salt on the summit of the wall, if flat, 
will greatly discourage the intruders to which 
you refer.—E. J. 


idea, generally regarded with tenacity, that 
only well-ripened wood could produce blooms 
of a high order of merit. While the growths 
have been making shoots in abundance and 
developing buds equally freely, very little sun 
(Mr. Stuart or warm weather has been experienced, ana 


of Narcissus notwithstanding these facts, tho plants have 
lynosure, and come into flower much earlier than usual, ana 
To these add they (the flowers) are fuller and, if anything, 
of better colour. I have just been Dokwg 


Bulbs for shrubberies 

Rich man ).—Any of the varieties 
poeticus, also Narcissus Stella, c 
incomparabilis kinds generally. 

Wood Anemones, Chionodoxa, Scillas in var- , uuul/vl j—- 

iety, but such as nutans and campanulata through my collection of these plants and ha\e 
vars. in particular. Fritillaria Meleagris, F. returned with a greater admiration for the 
imperialis, Muscariasin variety, Liliums of tho early-flowering Chrysanthemums than I © ver 
croceum, davuricum, and tigrinum sections, had before. What gives mo cause for hem? 
also Alstra'merias, Galtonia candicans, Crocus, more pleased than usual is that the plants na'® 
Snowdrops, and the like are worth including, had rather less attention than is generally 

As to the best method, if the soil has been accorded them, as w’ell as the ready way in wbici 
recently dug, most of the above-named may be they seem to become established and developing 

put in with an ordinary dibber. Lilies and splendid bushy specimens. They are a class o 
Crown Imperials will, of necessity, require to plants that require but little knowledge 0 
be planted in the usual w T ay.—E. J. . ni.nf. lifa tn arm® fhAm successfully, ana 10 


plant life to prow them successfully. 
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consequence ure very well adapted for the 
gardens of inexperienced amateurs. Their 
variety is now 90 comprehensive and pleasing 
both in their habit and in the colour and form 
of their blossoms that no difficulty should be 
experienced in satisfying those who are most 
particular and hard to please, and that is 
saying a great deal. The early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum has one great advantage over 
the Dahlia, and this is in its hardiness. Two 
or three degrees of frost are sufficient to 
cripple the Dahlias, while the Chrysanthemums 
will stand several degrees of frost without any 
apparent damage. Long after the Dahlias are 
cut down by the October frosts their rivals 
are to be seen continuing their freo display 
of bright and w’arm-coloured blooms un¬ 
heeded, and this is just where they excel. 
Dowdy colours are items of the past, and 
in their place we now have blossoms of most 
glorious hues. At this time (Sept. 4) there is 
nothing in the garden to place them at a dis¬ 
advantage in point of colour, and, from what 
can be seen, there is the prospect of a very 
long continued and a bright display. Mmo. 
Marie Masse and its sports are superbly fine. 
This fine lilac-rose sort is quite pleasing, and in 
association w ith its progeny of sports, as seen 
in Horace Martin (bright and rich yellow), 
Crimson Marie Masse (rich chestnut), Ralph 
Curtis (rich creamy-white), and Bobbie Burns 
(a distinct shade of salmon cerise), makes a most 
delightful quintet. These plants are about 
2 h feet to 3 feet high, and are carrying an 
immense crop of blossoms, each on a useful 
length of footstalk. A charming soft pink 
kind is Ryecroft Pink, being of dainty form and 
chaste appearance. Its habit is dwarf and 
branching, and the plant requires but the 
simplest culture. Then there is that fine 
crimson sort sent out under the name of 
Goachers Crimson. It is one of the very best 
of the early crimson sorts, developing large 
flowers on stiff, erect flower-stalks without dis¬ 
budding. This variety does not like a con¬ 
tinuous spell of wet weather, and is apt to 
damp off and fail altogether. Just now’ the 
flowers are expanding beautifully, contrasting 
finely with the yellow-flow’ered kinds. Satis¬ 
faction, a Ryecroft seedling, is one of the 
earliest and daintiest of white kinds. Ivory 
white is a good description of the colour, and 
the blooms are borne freely on good flower-atoms. 
Rosie (terra cotta), Maggie (magenta), Polly 
(orange-amber), Bertie (yellow, flushed bronzy- 
crimson), and Bettie (reddish terra cotta). I 
could nob get these myself this season, but they 
aro doing particularly well in the great trial 
collection now’ making a fine show in Mr. 
William Sydenham’s well-known garden at 
Tam worth. 

The sport from Mme. Casimir Perier, of a 
beautiful yellow, shaded and striped a red 
colour, is a fine thing. It is being distributed 
under tfie name of Mrs. A. Willis. The 
Lints are making a grand display, and the 
owers are of a reflexed character, and the rain 
is carried off in consequence. Harvest Home, 
a beautiful crimson and golden-yellow flower, 
is coming into blossom quite fast, and it is 
always regarded with much favour. The 
foregoing are ju9t a few of the more 
pronounced varieties of sterling quality. 
The Pompons are not le99 interesting, but their 
variety is less comprehensive, and only a few' 
sorts are yet in flow’er. Blushing Bride and 
its sport Bronze Bride, the former lilac-pink 
and tne latter rosy-lilac and gold, are tw’O good 
hybrid Pompons. Their flowers are large and 
of good form, and after being cut down the 
new growth gives a second crop of blos¬ 
soms. Flora is a very old sort, and its present 
display* of lovely golden-yellow blossoms is 
much "admired. Mme. Ed. Leforb is a good 
Pompon, developing pretty fimbriated flowers 
of reddish-orange colour, and they are pro¬ 
fusely displayed. This variety is now in first- 
rate condition. Mr. Selby, rose-pink, and its 
sport, Mrs. E. Stacoy, deep apricot, are two 
excellent free-flowering plants. The habit is 
bushy and tho plant awarf. This notice may 
conclude with a reference to the miniature- 
flowered Pompon Little Bob. It is a free- 
flowering plant, and its pretty little crimson - 
brown blossoms aro most effective. In the 
border this variety is distinctly good. Later 
other good varieties will be gyven the not<jriety 
deserve. 
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Chrysanthemums—how to grow 
dwarf plants ( Norice ).—Tho dwarf plants 
to which you refer were probably growing in a 
market garden, where the early - flowering 
varieties are now flowering freely. You must 
nob confound these plants with those you are I 
accustomed to see in flower in November, as 
they are an oarlier type of the Chrysanthemum 
altogether, and are also of the bushy character 
you so well describe. These early sorts are 
usually propagated in the early spring, and as 
they invariably partake of a bushy style of 
growth quite naturally, they may in most 
instances be left to develop their shoots in a 
natural manner. If you are uncertain about 
them, or should the plants be late in making 
their branching growths, just pinch out the 
point of each plant when they are about 
6 inches high. Repeat this pinching at each 
succeeding (> inches of growth, giving the last 
pinching about the end of June. From this 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SPANISH IRISES. 

The Spanish Irises (Iris Xiphiumi are perhaps 
the most showy section of the entire race, and 
large masses in the borders create brilliant 
colour effects in the month of June. To ensure 
the most attractive result only self colours 
should be used, and these should be planted in 
colonies of from two dozen to four dozen bulbs, 
each group consisting of one variety. The 
mixed collections advertised by nurserymen 
are entirely unfitted for massing, as the varied 
tints of the flowers do not produce what is 
required, a breadth of pure colour, but have a 
muddled effect that is irritating to the eye. 
Striped and flaked varieties should also be 
avoided, for individually the flowers are inferior 
in beauty to the self-coloured blossoms, and 
when massed their effect is infinitely less 



Iris Snow queen. 


period permit them to grow on unhindered, 
and their blooms will develop early in conse¬ 
quence. Only thin out the more crowded 
buds among them, and the display these 
plants will produce should fully equal that 
seen by you iu tho nursery you recently 
visited. The following is a good selection of the 
type of plant you saw bearing thirty to forty 
blooms on each : Horace Martin, rich bright 
yellow ; Ralph Curtis, creamy-whito ; Crimson 
Marie Masse, chestnut-bronze ; Rabbie Burns, 
salmon - cerise ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac - 
mauve; Goacheris Crimson, rich crimson ; 
Mychett Pink, soft pink; Mme. Casimir 
Perier, silvery-rose ; Mrs. A. Willis, yellow, 
shaded and striped red ; Market White, pure 
white ; Ivy Stark, goldon-orange : and Chateau 
St. Victor, a pretty amaranth. The foregoing 
dozen sorts, as you see, embraco quite a 
pleasing and varied assortment of colours, and 
if you prefer to grow them in the open border 
they should be planted out in May.—E. G. 


pleasing. It is, however, difficult to keep to 
the pure colours, even where every care is 
taken to order no varieties that are not 
described as such in tho catalogues, for some of 
these when the flowers appear will almost 
invariably be found to have tho ground colour 
streaked or splashed with another tint; at 
least, this is nearly sure to be the case where a 
dozen or so so-called self-coloured varieties are 
ordered. There are three self colours in 
Spanish Irises — namely, white, blue, and 
yellow—and it must bo remembered that in the 
tw’O first the yellow stripe in the centre of the 
fall prevents the flower being truly self- 
coloured, though the remainder of the bloom is 
of a uniform tint. I have tried at different 
times about thirty of tho named varieties of 
professedly self-coloured Spanish Irises in 
order to select the best. To give some idea 
of the number Lqf self -fcoloured varieties 
catalogued,, J append a list of tho yellows : 

, Chrysolora, Bello < ’hinoise, Leander^ Woiiver- 
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man, Jaune Brilliante, California, Cajanus, 
Prince of Orange, Gold Cup, Yellow King, 
Diana, Earl of Leicester, Golden Sceptre, 
Hercules, Ida, Canary bird, Jupiter, and 
Golden King. Of whites and blues there are 
fully as many. Of the yellows and whites I 
found several splashed or stained. I now grow 
only Athalia, a good, pure white, Canary bird, 
a clear yellow, Golden King, a deep orange- 
yellow, and Marie, a bright blue. In many 
soils Spanish Irises are not lasting, and die out 
after a year or two if left in the ground. In 
porous, gritty soil, however, of fair depth, 
which does not become dust-dry in the summer 
and lets the water rapidly percolate through 
it in the winter, they will generally remain in 
good health and increase in number and in 
vigour. S. W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Sternbergias (Plympton ).—The flowor 
ing season of the above is really now with us, 
and you should get the bulbs at once planted. 
Select a western slope, plant in rich loam, 
insert the bulbs 5 inches deep. With the soil 
you may use road grit or quite sharp sand, and 
a little old mortar finely pounded with the soil. 
These things require some time to become 
established, and patience is very necessary. If 
once well planted in deep soil you should allow 
them to remain, and, if healthy, it may be for 
years. If you select a spot on the rockery and 
plant as above, we believe you will obtain 
success in time. You must not, however, lift 
these things periodically.—E. J. 

Gentian [Fae-me-wdl ).—From your descrip¬ 
tion, seeing that the edging has llowered so 
well in the past, we can only imagine that the 
plants have become unduly crowded and unable 
to flower. In these circumstances you should 
replant the edging some time during Septem¬ 
ber or October. We suggest that you employ 
only moderate sized pieces, and preferably those 
from the outer portions of the present planting. 
If you replant in the same position, it will be 
best to thoroughly dig and manure the soil, the 
manure to be quite old. An addition of soil 
would also assist, and by way of securing a 
good effect as quickly as possible, a double line 
of plants, if placed alternate and about 
(i inches clear between the two lines, would 
best produce such a result.—E. J. 

Trailing plants for Grass banks 

( E. P. S.).— You do not say the depth of the 
bank, which is rather important. There are 
many things of a trailing habit, as Clematises, I 
Perennial Pea, Rose Wichuriana in variety, 
Vincas, Hypericum calycinum, or St. John’s 
Wort, together with various green Ivies, and 
Tropseolum polyphyllum, etc., all suitable for 
trailing purposes. What we fear, however, is 
that such plants in the near proximity of the 
croquet lawn would be somewhat out of place. 
Provided the banksides are not too deep we 
would rather favour planting the slopes with 
9 uch permanent things as Aubrietias, the 
Mossy Saxifragas, Thymus lanuginosus, Lon¬ 
don Pride, and other things, interspersed 
with stones or clinkered burrs. After the 
planting of such the after attention would be 
comparatively nil. We think, however, if you 
give us more definite information we may 
assist you further.—E. J. 


Belladonna Lilies to replant (Ffadi). 

—The best time to lift and replant established 
clumps of the above is in early July. As it is 
obvious you have not done this, your next best 
time is immediately aftor the flowering is past. 
These things certainly prefer the warmth of a 
south wall and border; it may not be abso¬ 
lutely essential, but it is of material assist¬ 
ance to such things. The soil should at 
least be 2 feet deep, and below this a bed of 
brickbats 6 inches thick for drainage. The 
soil should be of loam one half, and leaf-mould, 
peat, old mortar, and sharp sand or road-grit, 
with manure, forming equally the other half. 
The top of the bulb should not be nearer the 
surface than 4 inches. 

New Cactus Dahlia Mrs. D. B. Crane. 

—This is a very chaste pure white Cactus 
Dahlia, and one that promises to eclipse all 
other white sorts. To Messrs. Jos. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, belongs the credit of having 
raised this chftfnftDg.acquisitiJn^nd there is 
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little doubt succeeding seasons will see the 
variety in all representative collections of the 
best sorts. The flowers are large and of exqui¬ 
site shape, having long florets, building up a 
splendid exhibition bloom. The plant has a 
good habit, is free flowering, and the flowers 
are borne on stiff, erect footstalks, well above 
the foliage. A group of these plants stood out 
very distinct and clear from all others in a 
large collection of plants in the raisers' nursery 
last week. It is truly a lovely flower. 

C. A. H. 

Manure lor herbaceous borders 

(H />. T.J .—There is nothing bettor than 
good decayed farm-manure for borders with 
dry soil over gravel. If the soil dries quickly 
from porosity, rotted Grass from the mowing- 
machine applied in winter will soon make it 
closer in texture, and, hence, dry less quickly. 
Soot is an excellent stimulant applied to the 
soil in winter, but is not by itself sufficient for 
stimulating suitable growth in dry soil. Bone- 
meal is very good while there is ample moisture 
in the soil, but neither this nor soot avails much 
in dry weather. We should certainly give 
every preference to rotted farm-manure, point¬ 
ing it in during winter time. Herbaceous 
plants repay being taken up, divided, and re¬ 
planted often, in some cases annually. 

Bowling greens and Glover (Excel 
dor). -The Moss may to a large extent be 
raked out, and, by sowing good Grass-seed in 
its place, the Grasses will smother the Moss 
out of existence. The Clover will require 
cutting out first, following this with a dressing 
of loam, and sowing fine lawn Grass freely. If 
you sow now you mu9t protect the patches 
from birds. A good dressing of lawn sand is 
necessary each year. In place of the pure 
bone-meal we would prefer a mixture of bone- 
meal, blood manure, and kainit incorporated in 
equal pait 9 . To 1 cwt. of this add twice the 
amount of good loam rather dry and finely 
sifted, and, mixing all together, sow the mix¬ 
ture broadcast, jet as uniformly a 9 possible, on 
the lawn. You may do this in October and 
repeat it in February or early March. In the 
meantime a light dressing of soot will not be in 
vain. We know of no machine for Clover. 
Cannot you set the Grass cutting machine low 
enough for this ? It should be done readily in 
a few minutes.—E. .1. 

Lilies and soil {M. Hyde ).—The whole of 
the Lilies named by you, save pardalinum, may 
be planted in good, sound sandy loam, leaf- 
soil, and a little very old manure added. For 
longiflorum the soil should be made especially 
sandy, and the plants given a sheltering wall 
or similar position, at the foot of which the 
bulbs may be planted at 5 inches deep. L. par¬ 
dalinum is a peat and moisture-loving species. 
This and some shade must be provided. It is 
in truth one of the swamp Lilies of North 
America, a group delighting in wet, peaty soil 
at all times. If you cannot so accommodate it, 
try the next best thing—viz., peat, partial 
shade, and as much moisture as possible. Iris 
Kaempferi succeeds perfectly well in moist, 
loamy soils with plenty of manure. In planting 
these do not make the too frequent error of 
planting the crowns at the water level, and 
placing the roots in the most indifferent soils 
usually found at the side of a pond. In plant¬ 
ing it is only necessary so to place the plants 
that the root-fibres will reach the moisture, or, 
indeed, the moisture-laden soil. If you have 
many plants the better way would bo to make 
a bed, the surface of which would be about 
1 foot above the winter level of the water in 
pond. There is no mistake more often attended 
with fatal results to the plants than that of 
planting these beautiful Irises so that the 
crowns are submerged for weeks during winter. 

—E. J. 

Where to show Sweet Peas as an 
amateur (Daphne ).—You can show Sweet 
Peas as an amateur at the meetings of the 
National Amateur Gardeners’ Association, and 
at the annual exhibition of the National Sweet 
Pea Society. The National Amateur Gar¬ 
deners’ Association meets on the first Tuesday 
in each month at Winchester Houne, Old 
Broad-street, London, E.C., at seven o’clock 
in the evening. The hon. secretary is Mr. F. 
Finch, 117, Embleton-rotd, Lewisham, S.E., 
who will be pleased to give you any informa¬ 
tion you may desire respecting the association;. 


The subscription is five shillings per annum* 
The National Sweet Pea Society now holds its 
exhibition at Earls Court in July, and particu¬ 
lars of its aims and objects can be obtained of 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Horace J. Wright, 82, 
Dault-road, Wandsworth, S.W. To become a 
member you must subscribe at least five 
shillings annually. At these exhibitions of the 
National Sweet Pea Society you would have to 
compete in classes from which trade growers 
are excluded.—D. B. C. 

Hardy perennials for clayey soil 

(fi. IT. C .).—Wo should advise you to ridge 
up this heavy soil for the winter months, so 
that the action of air and frost may well 
pulverise it. Then in March plant the follow¬ 
ing or part of them : Achillea The Pearl, 
Aconitum Napellus bicolor, Anemone japonica 
alba and rosea, Michaelmas Daisies of sorts, 
Bocconia cordata, Campanula speciosa, Cen- 
taurea macrocephala, Cephalaria alpina, 
Chrysanthemum maximum Maurice Pritchard, 
Delphiniums, Doronicum Draytonense, Funkia 
Sieboldi, Gypsophila paniculata, Helenium 
Bolanderi, H. grand icephalum striatum, 
Helianthus plenus, H. rigidus Miss Mellish, 
Heliopsis Pitcheriana, Hemerocallis of sorts, 
Inula glandulosa, Lupinus polyphyllus albus, 
Mega&en cordifolin, Pneonies, Phloxes, Pole- 
monium Richardsonii, Pyrethium uliginosum, 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Sedum spectabile, 
Spiraea filipendula fl.-pl., Statice latifolia, 
Tritomas of sorts, Veronica longifolia sub- 
sessilis.—E. 

Hardy perennials (K. E. Robin*)—It is 
unfortunate you give no guide as to the size of 
the border, as upon this much depends. The 
names of the sheltering trees, and, roughly, 
their size, would also have helped materially. 
In the absence of these particulars we can 
only 7 answer your question broadly. You may, 
however, with safety plant Alstra'meria?, 
Day Lilies, Kniphofias, Michaelmas Daisies in 
many kinds, Aster Amellus, A. acris, etc., 
Heleniums of sorts, Achilleas, Potentillas, 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Iris geimanica in many 
kinds as specially suitable : crimson and 
other Peonies, Lenten and Christmas Roses. 
Delphiniums, Lupins, Perennial Pea, Gladiolus, 
Lilium candidum, L. tigrinum, L. croceum, 
L testaceum, Stenactis, Eryngiums, Echinops, 
Inula glandulosa, various Campanulas, as, t<j ., 
grandis alba, persicifolia in variety, carpatica 
and c. alba, lactiflora and its variety co?rulea. 
Sunflowers, Leucantliemum in variety, and 
many more. If the border is wide and suited 
to tall things, Hollyhocks may be included. 
These, however, would not grow well under 
much shade or in poor soil wbere many tree- 
roots exist.—E. J. 

Carnations (Mona ).—It is quite within 
tho bounds of possibility that a certain per¬ 
centage of your seedlings will give double 
flowers. We* would quite expect the F er ' 
centage to be very smull and very 
This, indeed, often happens to the best 
educated of florists in the art—men who raise 
thousands of seedlings each year and, perhaps, 
do not get a dozen worth retaining. i° u 
will, of course understand that such men 
demand a very high state of perfection, and, 
possibly, one half or more would be more 
serviceable for garden borders or for cutting. 
Florists employ the finest double flowers lor 
seed and pollenbearers. Carnations are readily 
cross-fertilised, but it is essential that the 
stigma should be in the receptive stage, or m 
pollen will in vain be applied. The time tor 
applying the pollen to the stigma—the latter 
is the two-horned organ above and attached 
to the seed vessel or ovary—is when the latter 
departs from its nearly horizontal position i 
assume at its extremities a semi-circular stat • 
At this time the upper surface and also toe 
sides of the stigma will have assumed a ratner 
hirsute (hairy) condition, which causes tne 
retention of the pollen grains or dust Usuau) , 
when a cross has been effected, the uo 
shows signs of collapse in about twenty-too 
hours, the stigma going the same way’ a ie 
days later, or when its function—viz , that t> 
transmitting the virtue of the pollen to tn 
embryo seeds—is past. It is a good plan W1 
lens to watch the development of the stigma, 
and to act at once when the above stage 1 
reached. Mid-ddy is the best time, when <■ 
pollen is fullyr^i§e.-E.^p>iyN^^ 
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flower on the young wood, and if they are left 
alone start again from the top of the last year’s 
growth, make fresh shoots yet higher, and 
flower on these, leaving the lower portion bare 
both of blossoms and foliage. The lanuginosa 
; section needs but very moderate pruning, and 
in the case of members of the patens and lorida 
types pruning must be entirely confined to the 
u removal of dead and w r eakly growths. If the 
their growths through a maze of Sweet Brier amateur, hearing that he should cut Clematises 


THE LARGE FLOWERED CLEMATIS. 

These grand flowers are indispensable for the 
garden, since their graceful habit of growth 
and immense, delicately-shaped blossoms, often 
over 10 inches across, fib them for clambering 
over a trellis, draping a pergola, covering a 
bare wall, which would otherwise be unsightly, 
with a mantle of flower and foliage, threading 
of S ~ 


Clematis Robert Han bury. From a photograph taken at Kew by G. A. Champion. 


section: Jackmani, the type, the well-known 
velvety-purple variety ; Jackmani nivea, pure 
white; Gipsy Queen, reddish-purple; Star of 
India, reddish-white; rubro-violacea* maroon- 
purple; Mme. Edouard Andr»$, crimson-maroon ; 
velutina purpurea, blackish-mulberry. Lanu¬ 
ginosa section: Lanuginosa, the type, pale 
lavender; Anderson Henryi, pure white, very 
large ; Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink 
bands down centre of petals ; Gloire de St. 

Julien, white, tinted mauve, 
very large; Lady Caroline 
Neville, white, mauve bands ; 
Princess of Wales, bluish- 
mauve ; Nellie Moser, white 
with carmine bar down centre 
of petals ; Venus victrix, laven¬ 
der, double. Patens section : 
Fair Rosamond, white, shaded 
blue; Lady Londesborough, 
silver grey, pale purple bar ; 
Miss Bateman, white, with 
dark brown anthers; Mrs. 
Crawshay, pink, with bronze 
bar ; Albert Victor, deep laven¬ 
der, paler bar; Mrs. George 
Jackman, white, cream bar ; 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, bluish 
lavender, plum-red bar. Florida 
section : Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Fortunei flore pleno, and Lucie 
Lemoine, double white, sweetly 
scented; Belle of Woking, 
double, silver-grey ; Countess 
of Lovelace, double, lilac-blue ; 
John Gould Veitch, double, 
lavender blue. 

One great drawback to the 
large-flowered Clematises is the 
habit they have of dying off 
suddenly from what is termed 
the “Clematis disease,” the 
cause of which is not as yet 
definitely ascertained. Young 
plants grown against sunny 
walls are particularly liable to 
this. The habit of grafting 
instead of layering Clematises 
has been held to be the reason 
for this sudden failure, and 
doubtless that bad habit ren¬ 
ders the plants weaker than if 
they had been raised by layers 
or from seed, but I have once 
seen a seedling plant die in 
the same manner. Where 
these Clematises are planted 
against the walls it is a good 
plan to encourage the growth 
of some other plant over the 
lowest 2 feet of the stem, so 
that this and the roots may bo 
kept shaded, or, failing this, to 
cover that portion with an aiti- 
ficial shelter, which will give 
shade, as deaths have been 
found to be more frequent 
w r here the lower portion of the 
plants is exposed to the full 
rays of a burning sun than 
when this is shaded. 

S. W. F. 


shoots and crowning them with great blossoms 
—purple, white, or lavender—or for a variety 
of other uses. The beginner is doubtless 
tempted to treat all large flowered Clematises 
similarly, and in the winter either to leave 
them untouched bv the knife or to cut them all 
down ; but they belong to different sections, 
each one of which requires a distinct method of 
treatment. Plants belonging to the Jackmani 
section should in the winter be cut down to 
within 12 inches of the ground, since they 


Google 


down in the winter, were to do so with mem¬ 
bers of the lanuginosa, patens, and florida 
sections, he would get no flowers on the two 
last-named, as these bloom from the old wood, 
and would be busy all the summer providing 
fresh growths that would bear flow’ers the 
following year, and in the case of the lanu¬ 
ginosa varieties the number of flow ers would be 
reduced at least by a half. Of the many 
handsome forms of large-flowered Clematises 
the following are among the best Jackmani 


Spiraea palmata (Ama¬ 
teur ).—Thero is a note on this 
Spiraea as a hardy border flower- 
in the number lor September 
5, page 349, and in this w r ay it 
is very handsome when the con¬ 
ditions are favourable to its full 
development. It needs a deep, 
well-worked, moist soil, with 
which some cow-manure has 
been incorporated, and, like 
most of the other Spiraeas, it 
may be grown in quite a 
boggy spot, if the crowns are 
kept above the w r ater mark. If your question 
refers to plants in pots, the better way is to 
lift some of the strongest crowns and pot them 
up for the purpose, or to purchase some im¬ 
ported clumps which are sent here from 
Holland every autumn with the other kinds 
that are largely grown by the Dutch. A good 
clump of this Spiraea carrying three or four 
crowns can be comfortably accommodated in a 
pot 0 inches in diameter, the soil used being 
two-thirds loam to one-third each of well- 
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decayed cow-manure and leaf-mould, with a 
dash of sand. The middle of November is a 
good time to pot this Spiraea, and after this the 
plants may be stood out of-doors and watered 
when necessary. In the event of severe 
weather they will be better in a cold-frame, 
where they may stand till the flowers are on 
the point of opening, when the forwardest had 
better be taken into the greenhouse, where 
they will be much admired. Plenty of air and 
abundance of water must be given them during 
the growing period. The flowors are brighter 
coloured if allowed to develop at somewhat 
near their normal season than they are if 
forced. 

TREE-LUPINS. 

The fact that Tree-Lupins are rarely met with 
in our gardens is not an indication of a diffi¬ 
culty in their cultivation, but rather, I 
apprehend, points to a lack of knowledge about 
them. As I mentioned in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for July 4th, they are mo 9 t effective 
when seen in bloom in the early summer, and 
as far as my experience of them goes are 
superior to the herbaceous sort, being dwarf, 
if anything more productive in blossoms, and 
certainly bettor adapted for cutting. The 
illustration gives a good idea of their value in a 
border of hardy flowers, and, as 1 have previously 
said, they may always be relied upon to bloom 
well. It has been stated that they sometimes 
succumb to severe and continued frosts, but 
this may be guarded against by placing around 
the roots a little straw or Brucken, and thus 
year by year the bushes increase in size and 
beauty. It is worth while, however, to 
remember that they may be raised from seeds 
and cuttings. The autumn, too, which is 
approaching, is also the proper time to remove 
them, and po39ibly these notes may suggest to 
some readers the advisability of procuring 
specimens of these comparatively little known 
but really pretty hardy flowering plants. 

Lf.a hurst. 

Monarda didyma (Oswego Tea).—The 
moist summer appears to have suited this plant 
admirably. Among the many richly-coloured 
hardy flowers in full blossom in the earlier half 
of the present month (August), none was more 
effective than this Monarda, and the effect was 
all the greater when half-a-dozen good clumps 
were grouped together. It grows some 2Jr feet 
to 3 feet high, and is a showy plant of the 
simplest culture.—D. B. C. 

Re arranging plants on pergola 

( W. Murray ).—Wo fear some of the Hoses you 
have planted will be totally unfit for this per¬ 
gola. Kinds like Marechal Niel, Fortune’s 
Yellow, and Binksians are more fitted for a 
south wall. However, you can but try them, 
seeing that they are now planted. Perhaps the 
shelter afforded by other subjects will be bene 
ficial. Taking your list in order we would 
offor the following suggestions : We presume 
you still adhere to your intention of planting 
two plants against each polo. This is very 
commendable, and we have in most cases 
selected an autumnal blooming kind to plant 
with a summer bloomer only, bub not in all 
cases. Commencing on left-hand side of list 
we suggest the following additions or altera¬ 
tions : 3, Fvlicitv-Perpetue; 4, Bourbon Ro- 
busta ; 7 , Mme. Jules Siegfried; 1), Alister 
Stella Gray : 12, Cheshunb Hybrid ; 13, Celine 
Forestier ; 14, Franyoise Crousse; 1G, The 
single cherry kind is probably Carmine Pillar ; 
17, Take away the red and plant Felicite- 
Perpetue and Rove d’Or; 18, Noella Nabon- 
nand; 19, Mme. A. Carriore; 20, Dorothy 
Perkins (only this one on this pole) : 21, Heine 
Olga de Wurtemburg; 22, Aimve Vibert; 23, 
Electra and Morletti ; 24, Flora. On the right- 
hand side as follows : 4, Souv. Mme. J. Metral; 
fi, Longworth Rambler ; G, Mme. A. Carriero; 
7 , Honeysuckle Brachypoda and Waltham 
Climber No. 1 ; 8, Heine Marie Henriette ; 9, 
Jersey Beauty ; 12, Gloire de Dijon and Gruss 
an Teplitz ; 13, Pyracantha Loelandi; 15, Rt$nt ; 
Andre (Wichuriana Rose); 1G, Waltham 
Climber No. 3; 17, Billard et Barre and 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg ; 18, Mons. Dasir ; 
19, The Lion and Mme. Berard ; 20, Belle 
Lyonnaise and The Wallflower; 21, Hybrida 
Brier Una and Gloire des Rosomanes ; 22, Rove 
d’Or; 23, Clematis Marcel Moser or Henryi. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bulbs of Lilium Harrisi (O. B.J.— The 
tiny bulbsof Lilium Harrisi will in this country 
take from four to five years to attain flowering 
size, although in Bermuda, where they are so 
generally grown, their rate of progress is much 
quicker. The best way to treat theso small 
bulbs is to lay them in well-drained pans in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They 
should be put in about half an inch apart, and 
covered with the same depth of soil. A good 
position in a cool greenhouse is the best place 
for them, and the soil should be kept fairly 
moist throughout the winter. If the plants 
are kept somewhat dry just now the leaves and 
stems will soon turn yellow, when they may be 
at once cut down. As soon as this happens 


a large structure this Cobtea is seen at its best. 
Another point in connection with the flowering 
of theCobn a is that plants obtained by cuttings 
from a flowering specimen are more likely to 
flower in a comparatively small state than 
those raised from seed, by which last method 
most plants sold in nurseries are obtained. If 
you have room in your house we should advise 
you next spring to give it more liberal treat¬ 
ment, either by preparing a border and planting 
it therein, or putting in a much larger pot. 
The hole prepared for the reception of the 
roots should bo about a yard deep and a9 much 
square. Six inches to 8 inches of broken 
crocks or brick rubble should be put in the 
bottom for drainage, and the spaco filled up 
with a mixture of two parts good turfy loam to 
one part each of peat or leaf mould and well- 
decayed manure. Into this the Cobnea should 
be firmly planted. Under this treatment it 



the bulbs may bo turned out of their pots and 
shaken clear of the old soil, which will give 
you a good opportunity to examine them. In 
all probability you will find many of them 
much smaller than when they were potted, for 
a bulb will, after flowering, often split into two 
or three small ones. Those that are sufficiently 
large to be likely to flower next year may be 
potted and treated as newly imported bulbs, 
while the others can bo put in pots or pans 
or planted out in a frame in order to grow them 
on. At the same time, with all this trouble, 
you will not get bulbs equal to imported ones. 

Cobsea scandens {F. C. Harrop).— The 
Cobwa is naturally a large, rampant grower, 
and in order to flower well it needs consider¬ 
able space, both at the head and the root. A 

S lant in an 8 inch pot might throw a few 
owers if the top were allowed to grow un¬ 
checked, but even then the display at best 
would be very limited. Planted in a border in 


will grow luxuriantly and need a great deal of 
room, but this is the only way to flower the 
Cob.-va in a satisfactory manner. 

Disease on Plumbago and Acer 

(C. H r . P.).— Judging by the Plumbago leaves 
enclosed, the plant has been kept too close, so 
that the foliage is thin in texture and, conse¬ 
quently, very susceptible to mildew, which has 
attacked it badly. A couple of months outside 
during the summer would have restored it to 
health, provided the roots arc in good con 
dition. Being now late in the year to carry 
out this treatment, dust the plant with sulphur 
and give as much air as possible. Concerning 
the Japanese Acer, it is, as far as can be made 
out from the shrivelled twig, the variety known 
as roseum marginatum, which is more delicate 
in constitution than many of the others. The 
leaves are liable to be injured by direct sun¬ 
shine, or the injury paight be caused by allow¬ 
ing the root's to become dry. It will be better 
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wintered in a cold-frame just clear of frost, 
but, failing thi9, keep it in the greenhouse and 
give enough water to keep the soil in a fairly 
moist condition. Then in February it may be 
repotted, using a mixture of two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould, aud a good dash of 
sand. In potting, remove as much of the old 
soil as can be done without injury to tho roots 
and press the new compost down firmly. If 
kept after this in the greenhouse it should then 
grow away freely and form a pleasing spring 
and summer feature there. 


of Tobacco, and well paint the growths with it. 
Whale-oil is also an excellent substance, as this 
suffocates the insects by closing up the breath- 
iog pores along the sides of their body. We 
should advise you to have this small green¬ 
house well syringed all over with some soft-soap 
water, and if you churn into it a wineglassful 
of paraffin to each gallon of soft-soap w'ater, 
you will keep the house nice and clean. 

Roses for various aspects. -(Had- 
Uigh ).—Roses that succeed best with a northern 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


R03E TENNYSON (H.T.). 

This is a first-rate exhibition Rose, possessing 
remarkable lasting qualities, which the amateur 
will find a valuable trait in a hot season. The 
colour is pearly-white, shaded flesh colour, and 
the form very regular and high centred. 
There is an exquisite twisting of the extreme 
point of the flower, which one admires in such 
Roses as Catherine Mermet, The Bride, etc. 
Tennyson is impatient of wet or heavy dews, 
so that in a season like the present it is neces¬ 
sary to have the protectors over the blooms in 
good time. Should the weather turn fine, then 
all the sunlight possible should be given, as it 
revels in bright sun. This variety is not par¬ 
ticularly good a9 a cut-back, the growth being 
short and stumpy. I do not consider it so 
good a grower as its parent, White Lady, 
although a more lasting Rose for the show box. 
The best plan to deal with this Rose is to bud 
a few every year upon the Da la Grifferaie 
stock, or if this be not available, then some 
strong-growing stock, such as Crimson 
Rambler, the Lawson, or other of the Multiflora 
race, which root so readily from cuttings. The 
magnificent flowers which these maiden plants 
will yield well repay for this extra trouble. Of 
course, the stocks should be planted in well 
trenched soil. The kitchen garden i9 a capital 
place for budding and rearing such Roses as 
require to be budded annually, and even if one 
is not an exhibitor, it is gratifying to be 
enabled to cut magnificent blossoms that are 
thus obtainable. I should never think of 
growing this type of Rose upon standard 
Briers, and even on the dwarf seedling Brier 
they are not a very great success. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dark Roses for buttonholes (//. //.). 
—Tho six best kinds among the H.P.’s and 
H.T.’s are the following, placed in order of 
merit: Victor Hugo, Liberty, Fisher Holmes, 
Duchess of Bedford, Ards Rover, and Crown 
Prince. A few good Cactus Dahlias for 
cutting areW T hite9: Lord Roberts and 
Venus, Yellows: Mrs. .T. J. Crowe, Eclipse, 
and Mrs. Mawley. Pink and Rose : Zephyr, 
Vesta,, and Elsie. Scarlet: Starfish and VV. 
.Towett. Crimson : C. W 7 oodbridge and Mrs. 
Carter Page. Purplo : Emperor and Earl of 
Pembroke. Maroon : Night. Other shades : 
Britannia, Countess of Lonsdale, Lucius, 
Mary Service, Mayor Tuppenny, Lodestone, 
Casilda, and Ophir. 

Roses for a large bed (T. D.).—\Xe 
think your idea of planting only six kinds in 
this bed, which will take eighty plants, a very 
good one. It is always best to have at least a 
dozen plants of one kind, as they come in so 
useful for cutting. When one comes to select 
six kinds out of the multitudinous variety 
available it then becomes a more difficult 
matter. Taking all things into consideration, 
we think the three best Hybrid Perpetuals 
would be Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
and Charles Lefebvre ; and of the Hybrid Teas, 
Caroline Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, and 
La France. Perhaps the best arrangement, if 
the bed is a circular one, would be to plant 
Mrs. John Laing in the centre, then the others 
in the following sequence: Ulrich Brunner, 
Carolino Testout, Charles Lofebvre, Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, and La France. 

Marechal Niel growths covered 
With scale (J/w* Cocks).— The piece of 
growth sent was literally covered with a most 
troublesome insect known as scale. Nothing 
can thrive where these abound. You must 
give the plant a thorough good cleansing with 
some approved insecticide, such as Gishurst 
compound, or you can malie^a strong golltion 
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onas, which are made on the same principle. A 
bait is placed underneath, and when the 
insect flie9 off it naturally goes upwards and 
cannot escape. To prevent nie3 from entering 
the house, which they do, as they are bred 
outside, it is a good plan to cover the open 
space when a window is opened with netting. 
It is said that they will not pass through a 
^-inch mesh. Houseflies breed in stable- 
manure, rubbish-heaps, and in such like places. 
I do not know of any scent or smelling sub¬ 
stance that would drive out or keep away 
these pests which would be bearable in 
dwelling-rooms.—G. S. S. 

Insects (L . A. Fraud*). —lam sorry to say 
that when I opened the box said to contain 
the larger dark insect that it was quite empty ; 
the coloured paper with which it was lined 
showed signs of having been gnawed or 
scraped by some insect. I cannot, therefore, 
even hazard a guess as to what it was. I very 
carefully examined the leaf in the other box 
under a microscope, but failed to discover any 
of the small insects which you mentioned. 1 
found a specimen of the common thrips, but 
nothing else. From your description, how¬ 
ever, the pests are, no doubt, one of the mites, 
probably the one commonly known by the name 
of Harvest-bug, and by scientific folk as Septus 
autumnalis, which is common on many plants 
and most annoying when they get on to one’s 
skin and burrow into it. I should spray the 
plants with paraffin emulsion, add ] oz. of liver 
of sulphur to every gallon of the mixture, and 
be sure the undersides of the leaves are well 
wetted when bitten by these insects. Harts¬ 
horn, any spirit, or paraffin oil well rubbed 
into the puncture wdl kill them, when the 
visitation soon ceases.—G. S. S. 


ith a well-drained bed of turfy loam and peat 
for its roots. Marechal Niel and other Roses 
may be trained on walls or under the roof. If 
the house is large, specimen Camellias, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Tree-Pajonies may be grown in 

E its or planted in the border. All the hardy 
ulbs may be grown in nooks and corners, 
planted out, or in pots or pans. Through the 
autumn and winter Chrysanthemums will be a 
strong feature. A few of the best Starworts 
Michaelmas Daisies will give pleasant 
variety. Coloured foliage may be had from 
Tapanese shrubs and Grasses, and a collection 
of hardy Ferns will fill all the shady corners. 
Several of the Fan Palms and Australian 
Dracaenas only require the protection of a glass 
roof. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— The early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now useful. The old Mme. Desgrange 
and its varieties when well grown are very 
effective, and they come at a time when a 
change is appreciated. Liquid-manure in a 
weak, clear state will give size and substance 
to the flowers. Judging from the last few days 
the Indian summer appears to have set in, for 
the sun has been bright, and for the time being 
we have discontinued reducing the climbing 
growth. The variegated Cobasa scandens, 
when thinly trained and permitted to hang 
about in festoons, has a light and elegant effect, 
especially in winter, and, of course, to produce 
this effect, the growth in August should be 
well thinned, even if a few flowers are sacri¬ 
ficed. The foliage is moro effective than 
flowers. All Salvias, Solanums, Eupatoriums, 
and other things, planted out to make growth 
during summer, should be] carefully lifted and 
potted without too much reduction of roots. 
They will bear a little reduction if kept in the 
shade for a time and freely syringed till the 
roots get to work. We have been busy potting 
and boxing bulbs, which are stood out on coal- 
ash-beds covered with ashes, or anything simi¬ 
lar that is at hand. The soil beneath the bulb9 
is not made firm, as, when this is done, the 
bulbs are forced upwards by the strong roots! 
especially in the case of Hyacinths; but, in 
potting Hyacinths, the bulbs are pressed in 
firmly, leaving the crowns slightly above the 
surface of the soil. Freesia9 should not be 
covered with ashes or anything, but the bulb 3 
potted and stood outside, or in a frame with 
the lights off for the present. All bulbs should 
be watered when potted to settle them 
position. When Narcissus are planted thickly 
in boxes to produce flowers for cutting, a 
covering of litter will suffice whilst they are 
making roots. The same course miy be 
adopted with errly Tulips, which should now 
be planted in shallow boxes somewhat thickly. 
The selection and clearing of surplus growth of 
the buds of Chrysanthemums will now be in 
progress ; second crown-buds generally give 
the best shaped and best-coloured flowers. 
Top dressings of rich soil will be helpful now. 
little artificial manure may be mixed with the 
soil. 

The unheated greenhouse. —It is 

quite possible to have a brightly furnished 
greenhouse without the bother and expense of 
fires. The lovely climber, Lapageria, white 
and red, only requires a cool, |hady position 
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Pruning early Vines. — Any Grapes 
hanging on the Vines should be cut and taken 
to the Grape-room. They will keep better in 
an equable temperature than left hanging on 
the Vines. When that is done the young wood 
can be shortened back a half or more where the 
wood is brown and firm. Spur pruning is 
generally adopted, and answers well when the 
roots are under perfect control. If the roots 
have wandered away and cannot be imme¬ 
diately lifted, a young rod where there is room 
will be an advantage, and in pruning the spurs 
are often left longer on the principle of cutting 
to the best bud. This is a matter in which ex¬ 
perience is the best guide, though when it is 
necessary to leave long spurs to secure a crop, 
it is time to lift the root9 and improve the 
root-run. The Black Hamburgh is one of the 
best Grapes for the amateur to plant. 

Bulbs for forcing. —No time should be 
lost now in potting or boxing the early bulbs, 
so that they may begin root formation. 
Roman and Italian Hyacinths, Freesias, early 
Narcissi, and Tulips, Gladiolus The Bride, and 
others will flower better if plenty of time is 
given to make roots before they are moved to 
the greenhouse. After potting, give a soak of 
water, place on coal-ashes, and cover the 
Hyacinths and Narcissi with ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Lilium Harrisi should be potted 
and plunged in fibre to make roots. Retarded 
bulbs of Lilies and clumps of Lily of the Valley 
and Spir:va9 may generally be obtained from 
the cold storage firms, and they will flower 
without much forcing. Dielytras may be 
potted up, Solomon’s Seal is a very useful 
forcing subject. Strong clumps of the Christ¬ 
mas Roses may be lifted and placed in pots, 
and plunged in ashes for the time beiDg. 

Melons. — Keep the growth thin, but 
reserve all the old, healthy leaves. Dis¬ 
continue watering ripening fruit. Give liquid- 
manure to later fruit now swelling, but keep 
the soil round main stems dry. Ventilate 
freely early in the day, and close early in the 
afternoon, sprinkling with water which has 
been exposod to the sun on bright days. 

Late Grapes. —Remove all sub-laterals 
from Muscat Grapes. They require plenty of 
light to give the amber colour, so much appre¬ 
ciated. Keep the roots inside the house moist. 
Guano makes a good change of stimulant, but, 
like most other stimulants, after being used for 
a year or so, its effect is less ; hence the value 
of a change of diet. This applies to most 
fruits. 

Window gardening.— Early flowering 
bulbs should be potted now and plunged in 
Cocoa-fibre or ashes for six or seven weeks to 
make roots. Ericas, early-flowering, such as 
gracilis and hyemalis, are coming into bloom 
and make pretty window plants if watered 
carefully. Bouvardias also will soon be bright 
and effective, and the fibrous-rooted Begonias, 
of which Gloire de Lorraine is one of the best, 
are charming window plants. Keep Ferns and 
Palms in the shade. 

Outdoor garden —The autumn is a time 
for stock-taking, a time for culling lessons 
from the past for future guidance. Altera¬ 
tions can be suggested and studied now. A 
garden without trees and shrubs would scarcely 
be a garden at all, and the most satisfactory 
gardens are those which contain good speci¬ 
mens of both evergreen and deciduous trees, 
and suitable to the size and character of the 
place. Where the Rhododendron thrives there 
will be scope for planting a good collection of 
hardy Lilies, for the conditions which suit the 


shrubs will suit the bulbs. There is no better 
position for clumps of Lilies than round tbe 
margins of the Rhododendron beds. Lilies in 
the absence of Rhododendrons may be planted 
in irregular shaped groups at the back of the 
herbaceous borders, and the autumn is the 
time to plant. September is the best month 
to sow Grass seeds on new lawns, but the land 
should be thoroughly cleaned and prepared, 
made perfectly level, and rolled down Wore 
sowing, and again after the seeds are raked in. 

A sprinkling of very old manure, thoroughly 
broken up, will be a great help to the youDg 
plants. Weakly lawns may be much improved 
by a dressing of 4 lb. or o ib. per square rod of 
basic-slag. The Cactus Dahlias are now bright 
and effective. Cuttings of the young shoots of 
new or scarce varieties may be struck now in 
small pots of sandy soil under glass. 

Fruit garden.— The absence of gcod 
crops of the usual kinds of fruits will cause 
many to turn their attention to those fruits 
which generally escape the spring frosts. The 
Japanese Wineberry has made its way into a 
good many gardens, and i9 now appreciated. 
The Logan Berry is also being tried. The 
autumn-bearing Raspberry in some of its 
varieties has been more or less cultivated for 
many year9, and i9 always found useful. Figs 
on sunny walls ought not to be the failures 
they too often are if the roots were kept in 
check and the wood thinly trained and 
sheltered a little in severe winters. The Cape 
Gooseberry, the Guava, and the Passion-fruit 
are sometimes grown where novelties are 
appreciate<1 and where there is room under 
glass. The Guava bears very freely trained 
on a wire trellis near the glass. It is a free- 
growing evergreen shrub, with white flowers 
and purple fruit about the size of a small Plum. 
There is a variety with yellow fruit, but this 1 
have not grown. Strawberry plantations 
which are intended to remain for another 
season should have all runners and weeds 
removed to give full exposure to the foliage 
and strengthen the crowns. Expose late 
Peaches on walls as much a9 passible by 
removing a leaf or two if necessary. Keep the 
young wood closely nailed or tied in. 

Vegetable garden —The spring sown 
Onions will now be harvested, and, if a top¬ 
dressing of soot is given to tho land and the 
surface deeply hoed, Cabbages may be planted. 
They do better in rather firm land, and turn in 
sooner. For early cutting it is well to plant a 
small patch on a south border 10 inches or so 
apart, to be cleared off as soon as the hearts are 
large enough. This will, of course, be a small 
early kind, such as Ellam’s Early, or the little 
Pixie will do, or Atkins’ Matchless. Spare 
frames may bo filled with Lettucesand Endives. 
Plants about half grow n or smaller, which can 
be lifted with balls, will continue their growth 
with the lights off till the nights get cold. 
They will do well after Melons or Cucumbers. 
Mu 9 hroom-beds may bo made up indoors now 
wherever there is room. Keep the open air 
beds covered with dry litter. Salt may be 
used as a stimulant at the rate of an ounce in a 

g allon of water. Where suitable manure can 
e obtained at a reasonable price, Mushrooms 
may be profitably grown. Though failures 
may occur at first, perseverance will generally 
bring success. Everything hang3 upon secur 
ing good spawn and suitable manure. Sow 
Chervil. With the brighter, drier weather will 
come the opportunity for destroying weeds 
which are giving trouble again. Potatoes are 
showing signs of disease in many places. Of 
course, the early varieties are for the most port 
lifted and safely stored. E. Hobday. 


THIS OOMINQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
September 2l*t .—Removed all useless heads 
from Globe Artichokes. Made a sowing of 
Corn Salad; it comes in useful sometimes. 
Sowed seeds of Telegraph and Lockie’s Perfec¬ 
tion Cucumbers. Sowed a few more seeds of 
Bath Cos Lettuces for standing the winter in 
the seed-bed; sowed thinly. Gathered various 
herbs for drying and vegetables for pickling. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed in house. Other 
manure is in course of preparation, as other 
beds will be made up shortly. Dry litter has 
been placed over outside beds. 
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September 22nd— Gathered seeds of various 
lants outside. Tender plants of various 
inds, including Alternantheras, are being 
potted np for stock purposes. Dry days are 
employed in earthing up Celery, tying Lettuces 
ana Endive, and killing weeds with the hoe. 
Weeds are raked off now as the first shower 
plants them again. There is a good deal of 
trimming and picking in the flower garden 
which must not oe neglected. Leaves, too, are 
falling from Lime and other trees. 

September 23rd .—Planted out Cabbages for 
spring. Planted French Beans in a pit, which 
will be heated when necessary. Palms and 
other plants that were plunged out in summer I 
have been taken back to consei vatory. This 
necessitated a re-arrangement of the house and 
the introduction of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other things coming into flower, 
including Tuberoses and Tree-Carnations. 
Potted up Salvias and Eupatoriumsand placed 
in shade till roots are at work again. 

September 2/fth .—All surplus growth has been 
removed from Tomatoes in cool-houses and 
also outside to permit of the fruit colouring 
up well. As regards outside fruit they are 
generally gathered as soon as they begin to 
colour and finished off under glass. In the 
eaily Peach-house the engine is used occasion¬ 
ally to wash the foliage. Leaves are falling 
now, but the wood benefits from a good wash. 
The borders also are kept reasonably moist. 

September 23th. — Fruit stores have been 
thoroughly cleaned and prepared for use. Late 
Apples and Pears go into a separate building 
sunk a little in the ground. Early fruits are 
kept by themselves also, which is an advan¬ 
tage. The ties of recently-budded Roses have 
been loosened to give room for growth. Dor¬ 
mant buds make the best heads next year, and 
we like them to remain dormant if possible. 
Still, a bud here and there will start, and in 
such cases we have headed back to let the bud 
have its fliDg. 

September 2*ith .—Earwig hunting takes up a 
good deal of time, but it must be done if the 
Chrysanthemums are to be saved. The buds 
of incurves are now getting prominent, and all 
surplus shoots are constantly removed. All 
the plants have been top-dressed with loam and 
manure, including a little chemical stimulant. 
The whole is pressed firmly down. All speci¬ 
men greenhouse plants have been placed under 
cover. Shifted late-flowering Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Cineraria stellata have been shifted 
into 6 inch pots. 


AQUARIA. 

Goldfish (H. S. N.J.—ll you wish your 
goldfish to breed, you had better not put them 
in a pond containing carp and perch, for 
although the common carp is the least car¬ 
nivorous of fish, it would probably be tempted 
to consume the spawn, and perch naturally 
feed upon small fish, besides insects and 
worms ; still, they would not attack goldfish 
of the size you mention. A goldfish breeding- 
pond should contain no other kind offish, and, 
in any case, it is necessary to remove the 
spawn from the pond as soon as deposited, 
and place it in a tank by itself, as the old gold¬ 
fish frequently consume either it or the fry as 
soon as hatched. The young fish are hatched 
in about ten days, and it is Dot safe to put 
them with the older fish till they are about 
four months old. At first they should be pro¬ 
vided with the smallest animal life for food, 
afterwards with finely-crushed vermicelli and 
the eggs and fry of water snails, a number of 
which should always be kept in the tank for 
this purpose.—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Canary troubled with insect pests 

(Myrrhis ).—After removing the bird, place the 
cage close to a hot fire, when these “ red 
mites,as they are called, will be seen issuing 
forth from cracks and crevices in squadrons, 
when they may be destroyed by pouriDg boil¬ 
ing water over them, or the cage may be placed 
in an oven and well baked. If it be preferred, 
the cage may be scalded jn boiling water, and 
well scrubbed with stffong soda ancL fibau, and 
theu rinsed with deV^ifligtJi waltgrJ \Wheu 
quite dry it should be carefully ®ntea with 


Fir-tree oil by means of a small brush or stiff 
feather, taking care that no crack or crevice is 
overlooked. The mites upon the bird can be 
destroyed by dusting it under the feathers with 
Pyrethrum powder, or paraffin-oil may be 
used, it being a certain destroyer of insect life, 
and if used carefully it will do the bird no harm. 
The Canary must be held gently, but firmly, 
in one hand, and with a small camel-hair brush 
dipped in oil touch it here and there whilst 
blowing up the feathers, taking care to use but 
a small quantity of the oil, so that the feathers 
do not become soiled. If the bird is in a low 
condition put six drops of Parrish’s Chemical 
Food in two tablespoonfuls of water for drink¬ 
ing. Feed upon Canary-eecd and the small 
summer Rape-seed, and see that the bird has a 
supply of suitable gritty sand.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Passion-flowers and fowls.-Will you kindly 
eay through Gardkning if vou conbider cither the leaves 
or flowers of the Passion-flower in any way hurtful to 
fowls?—J. M. Pattison. 

Chickens with leg-weakness (George 

Dretr).— Chickens are subject to cramp if kept 
in coops having wooden floors. If wooden 
floors are used, they should always be covered 
with dry earth or sand. This trouble in many 
instances arises from dampness of coil. On 
clayey or stagnant soils the poultry run should 
be raised by the addition of chalk, old mortar, 
or bricklayers’ rubbish. You might try rub¬ 
bing the legs of your chickens with a little 
turpentine after washing with hot water. If 
the toes are contracted or bent in, and the 
joints hot and swollen, hold the legs in hot 
water to which has been added a teaspoonful 
of mustard, and, after drying thoroughly, rub 
with some embrocation and bandage the legs 
with flannel. Keep the birds in a dry, warm 
house, with plenty of ventilation, and add a 
little chlorate of potash to their soft food. 
Supply a liberal allowance of green food, both 
boiled and raw. —S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Loan on security of garden.— I have bought a 

E arden, with greenhouse, frames, etc., upon it, and I Lave 
orrowed a jart of the purchase money from a co-opera¬ 
tive sc del v, who will hold roy title deeds as security. 
What claim or powir upon the garden will the society 
have until the borrowed money is repaid ?— Nemo. 

[Most probably you will have executed a 
deed of mortgage to the society, the effect of 
which will be that if you get into arrears with 
your payments of interest, or if you fail to 
repay the principal sum after due notice has 
been given you to repay, the society may either 
appoint a receiver of the rents and profits of 
the garden, or they may take possession of it, 
or they may sell it. If you have not executed 
a regular mortgage the position is practically 
the same, for the transaction is then an equit¬ 
able mortgage, and you can be compelled at 
any time to execute a regular mortgage. 
-K. C. T.] 

Damage caused to plants by factory.-l 
grow in my garden plants for sale, and a factory has been 
erected at the end of my garden where fireproof walling 
is manufactured. The plaster they use falls on my plants 
and turns them perfectly white. Can I claim dtmages? 
Between my garden and this factory is a lane, and the 
factory owner repaired the lane so as to be able to cart 
goods to his premises. He also used my part of the lane 
and it now needs repair. Can I compel him to repair it? 
—T. M. W. 

[If the operations carried on at the factory 
have damaged your plants—and no doubt 
damage was done—you can recover by action 
such sum as will be equal to the amount of 
damage sustained. I do not fully comprehend 
the position as to this lane. If what you call 
your lane is not a highway, and if the factory 
owner had no right to use, he is liable to an 
action of trespass, and you may recover dam¬ 
ages for the trespass, including compensation 
for the injury to the lane, and the C09t of 
putting the lane into proper repair.—K. C. T.] 
Obligation to enclose plot of ground.— 
I have recently purchased a plot of building land, but 
intend to use it as a garden for a few ytars. The plot is 
unenclosed, and tbe adjoining plot, which has been fold 
some time and is also unetcloted, adjoins the highway. 
Must I fence my plot all round, or can I require the 
owner of the adjoining plot to run a fence between my 
land and his plot?—J. W. L. 

[Apart from any stipulation or covenant in 
that behalf in tbe conveyance to you or to the 
neighbouring owner, and apart from any 


express condition of the sale to you or him, he 
is under no obligation whatever to run a fence 
between your plot and his. It might appear 
equitable that each of vou should run a fence 
half way, or that you should equally share the 
cost of erecting and maintaining a division 
fence, but, except as already indicated, neither 
of you is under any obligation to put up a 
fence, and the man who wants a fence must 
put up one himself on his own land.—K. C. T.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardhhino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than thru queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia {W. H. P. Michel!).— An abnormal growth 
of a character not unusual in many kinds of plants ; but, 
unfortunately, it arrived in too decayed a condition to 
permit of illustration or even of full examination. 

Llliuxns and Crinums {Cheviot).— With about 
fifty species of LiliumB, not counting garden varieties, 
and even more Crinums, it is impossible to give general 
directions that will apply to all of them. Roughly epeak- 
ing, whether hardy or tender, they fhould be planted or 

R otted as soon as possible after receipt, and comparatively 
ttle water must be given till growth recommences. If 
you send a list of your bulbs, we can then advise how they 
should be treated. 

Lllium chalcedonicum (B. Brown) - This fine 
Lily prefersa heavy loam, verging on clay, and, preferably, 
a western position. Tbe soil should be of good depth, 
well drained, and lightly manured. It is most impatient 
of removal, and often takes a year or two to recover. In 
light soils this species often pines away. You should now 
examine the bulbs— i.e., uncover them to see if sound. If 
so, do not disturb them. If not sound plant again at 
once, using eoil as above stated. Plant the bulbs quite 
ti inches deep. 

Hardy perennials (Violet).— Some of the mc6t 
useful in tbe seaion named are Perennial Marguctites, 
such Liliums as croceum, davuricuro, umbel latum in 
variety, testaceum, tigrinum in variety, Dalbarerni, 
Henrji, etc. To these add Carnations, Gaillardias, 
Knipbcflas, Alstrmmerias, Galtcnia, Anemone japonica in 
several kinds, Cimlcifugos, Ph>ealis Francbetii, Lychnis 
Vespertina pi., L. cbalcedcnica, white and red Perennial 
Pea, Coreopsis grandiflora, C. lanccolata, Helenium 
pumilom, H. autumnale, H. nudiflorum, single and double 
Sunflowers, Galegas, Gladiolus, Eryngiums, Kcbinops, 
Heucheras in variety. Can panula iactiflora, C. L ccerulea, 
C. pyramidali8, C. p. alba, etc. 

Securing bulbs (Alpintts).— If we except Hya¬ 
cinths, there is no other bulbcus plant that cannot be 
secured in these islands of better quality than in Holland. 
We would not even except the Hyacinth, only the fact 
remains that the Dutch have a monopoly of this article. 
For the rest-re., Tulips, Narcissi,Gladioli, toeay nothing 
of the infinite host of small bulls, all of these may be had 
very superior in quality from growers in England and 
Ireland than from Holland. You mention cheapness, and 
here we regard the most satisfactory article by far the 
cheapest. It may be news to you that not only are many 
bulbs cultivated in this country in a manner surpassing 
that of the Dutch, hut that large quantities are sent from 
Englard each year to Holland becauee of their superior 
quality. 

Lllium longiflorum the second year (F. 

King).— However this Lily may be treated, you cannot 
expect it to flower os well the second season as the first. 
The greatest success is obtained by 6tacding tbe plants 
out-of-dcore in a sunny spot after the blossoms are past. 
They must be watered when necessary till about the 
middle of September (or even earlier), whin many of them 
will show signs of going to rest. After this no more water 
will be needtd, and as the stems die down turn them out 
of the pots, remove as much soil from the bulls as you 
possibly can without injuiing the roots, and repot. After 
this they may be 6tood in a sheltered spot out-of-doors or 
in a cold-frame. This latter is the better, as the lights 
help to keep c tf heavy rain, and water mutt he sparingly 
given till the rcote are again active. Later on they may 
be shifted into the greenhouse. Many cultivators obtain 
a freeh Bupplv each year, and plant out the old bulbs after 
flowering in ihe hi rbareous border, in the foreground of 
shrubs or similar pots. See reply to “II. F. M.” re 
" Keeping Cannae,” in our issue of Augruet 22, p. 329. 

Primula dentlculata (If. J. B. L.\— You may 
certainly transplant the young seedlings of this Primula 
at orce, but whether you gi«e them permanent petitions 
or ncit^Iepenae entirely upon the size of the pirmU. There 
is no advantage in plantinor tbe above in autumn, for the 
growth 1 b lh4n finished. Hid«y©u given an idea of eize 
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or number of leaves, we could have (riven a more decided 
answer; In the absence of these particulars, we may fay 
from the first rough leaves appearing the treatment 
9 hould be liberal. A good plan is to raise the seedlings in 
pans or boxes, and, when large enough to handle, ptick 
out into soil in a cold-frame, where shade with ample 
watering may be given. If the soil is rich and well mixed 
with manure, the plants will develop quickly, and mav in 
early spring (March) be permanently planted. The plant 
requires a deep and very rich soil: failing this, a semi- 
aquatic position. Very fine heads of bloom are, however, 
produced by giving the plants a half-shady place in very 
rich and deep soil. With such a site and soil in view, the 
seedlings may be planted in quite a small state. Any 
ordinarily deep and rich border soil will grow this plant 
quite well, but with the best treatment the plant is much 
improved, and moisture in dry times must not be 
neglected. 

Colours of new Roses (/■? Year *’ Subscriber).— 
The colour of the new Rose Mme. Antoine Mari is a 
peculiar tint of rose-pink as ground colour, but this is 
heavily washed and shaded with French white. The buds 
are extremely handsome, and ver^ deep rose in colour, and 
the half-open flowers are of exquisite shape. The colours 
of the varieties mentioned on page 254 are : Mme. Paul 
Olivier, salmon and carmine ; Marguerite Guillot, creamy- 
white ; Nelly Briand, flesh-colour; Paul Lede, carmine- 
rose, heavily shaded with saffron - yellow ; Princesse 
Charles de I/gne, rose and carmine ; Senateur Belle, 
salmon and carmine, shaded yellow; Elizabeth Kitto, 
salmon-pink. The twelve best H.P., Tea, and II.T. Roses 
of the last three years (exclusive of the present season) 
which produce flowers of good quality for cutting are, in 
my opinion, as follows: Frau Karl Druschki and Ben Cant, 
H.P.’s : Baadicea, Lady Roberts, Dr. Felix Guyon, Souv. 
de Pierre Nottiog, and Morning Glow', Teas ; Prince de 
Bulgarie, Mme. Ravary, Liberty, Gladys Ilarkness, and 
Duchess of Portland, ll.T.'e. 

Roses—second crop unsatisfactory (Anti).— 
We fear your experlenc-3 is not an exceptional one this 
season. The enormous rainfall has encouraged growth to 
such an extent that the plants, if in good soil, throw out 
these fleshy shoots, their roots being in such an active 
condition. It will not do to remove them entirely, but 
your best plan will be to pinch out the points, then in 
late autumn cut them back to one or two eyes. The 
size of blossom which you have had proves that your 
plants are very healthy, excepting that this extraordinary 
vigour is often a spurious one, caused by excessive 
manuring. Although mildew abounds this year, we think 
much of it is caused by too much manure. You can 
remove the mildewed ends of growths now, provided you 
do not take too much aw'ay from one plant. The* re¬ 
moval will tend to ripen the eyes below, and enable the 
plants to withstand severe weather. For such a season 
as this the thin Roses of the Gustave Regis type are 
really the best to grow, and there are many such Roses, 
and quite mildew proof, to be found among the Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Chinas. 

Carnations (Patlander).— Raby Castle generally is 
a reliable kind to plant in early autumn from good layers, 
and as your treatment is of the best, we can only surmise 
that the plants were affected by some local condition. In 
view of your past experience, we now suggest that you 
obtain good rooted layers in September ensuing, plant 
them singly in a good mixture of eandy loam and leaf-soil, 
if procurable, with a sixth part of finely sifted manure. 
The plants will be quite safe thus until early or mid- 
January, when you may shift them into 5-inch pots, 
employing a similar soil as before, excepting that you may 
ada a level <> inch pot of blood-manure to each barrowful 
of soil. Let this soil be fairly dry at the time of potting, 
and water the plants, assuming the balls are not in any¬ 
way frozen, two days prior to the pottiDg. In this way ail 
will be uniform in condition, and no water will be required 
for at least two days after potting. This repotting will 
cany the plants to April, when they should at once be 
planted in bed. As Raby Castle not infrequently bursts 
the calyx, we would recommend Duchess of Fife instead, 
other good sorts are : Ketton Rose, I’riah Bike, critrs.in ; 
Dundas Scarlet, II. J. Cutbush, scarlet; Alice Ayres, 
flaked; Hon. Harry Escombe, yellow; Lady Waldie 
Griffith, crimson-claret; Bride of the Garden, rose ; t^ueen 
of Beddera, cerise-red; Hon. Adele Hamilton, very fine 
rose-pink ; Comtesec de Paris, Lady Tweed mouth, terra¬ 
cotta and purple flaked — likely to give e\ery satis¬ 
faction. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shelter for garden (Caret).—If you did not want 
privacy all the year round, we should advise the planting 
for a ecreen round your garden Lombardy Poplars, 0 feet 
apart, as these grow fast, tall, and close. They could be 
beheaded when 10 feet or 12 feet in height, and thus kept 
close; but they would be leafless during the winter. 
Failing those, you had better plant Austrian Pines, as 
these Firs grow strong and dense, and are evergreen. 
Those may be 8 feet apart. They will always bear hard 
cutting in with a knife if they become too broad. Another 
plan would be to fix wire mesh 3 feet above the present 
fence, and plant Ivies to cover the fence and the wire. 
That would make in time an effectual shelter or screen. 
It is better to give these things, when planted, a little 
manure at the roots after the soil has been first put round 
them, rather than under. It should be short manure. 
Your garden plan is more pleasing on paper than it is use¬ 
ful. Your paths seem to lead to nowhere. If the land be 
naturally free of moisture, drainage is not required. If it 
be very wet or water-logged, then one centre drain through 
It, 3 feet deep, should answer fully. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-tree stocks (5. Jo filin').— As to fruit-tree 
stocks, you can increase the Quince by cuttings and layers 
or suckers, also the Paradise for Apples, and, if free stocks, 
you can raise Apples, Pears, and Plums from see I, Cherries 
also. Probably it would be wisest for you to try to 
obtain from some of our great nurserymen the stocks you 
want at once, rather than have to wait long to raise 
them. 

Young Grape-Vines (Qxuero , Aberdare).— If you 
propose to plant any- of, your young Vines on a border 
inside or outside a ;,reenhouse, yen .wijUdo well to plant 
tlaim in November \fter|fee av< a-bjUJe^fallen. It will 
never answer to grow^tblnrob in potfyo fnut them so, as 


you will find they will fall. If you plant them out, make 
a border for them of fresh, turfy loam, 3 feet wide and 
20 inches deep, planting shallow, having first trodden the 
soil quite hard. The pruning may be left until February, 
then cut them very hard back, so as to induce them to 
send up long, strong rods the first year. Mulch about 
over the roots with a thin coat of manure next summer. 

Salt as a dressing (Cheviot).— Salt is not at all a 
desirable dressing for heavy land with clay subsoil, as its 
tendency is to make ground very wet audcold. If applied 
at all to any soil, it should be when the weather is w-arm 
and dry in the summer. Then, if a light sprinkle be given 
and at once hoed in, it renders the surface moist, and, 
gradually washing in, it is helpful. The assumption is that 
your Plum and Apple-trees and Gooseberry-bushes make 
too much wood growth because the soil is too rich. In 
any caee, a good thing for them would bs to root-prune in 
September, also to give the ground a liberal dreesing of 
lime, which may be lightly pointed in so soon as it is 
spread about. 

Fruit-trees on an Oak fence (E. L. Jennings'. 
—With respect to tbe planting of fruit-trees, cordon or 
otherwise, against an Oak fence, much will depend on 
whether the palings are on the garden face or the rads 
are, and whether behied there is any shelter from cold 
draughts. A fence of this description properly made 
should allow of but very little draught, but if the palings 
are old and have become shrunken, then much cold air 
will rush between the cracks, and be very harmful. If 
you could in any way fill the spaces between the railswith 
what is called matehboarding, you would render the fence 
air-tight If the posts and rails be inside, you would have 
to strain stout wire along the faces of the posts, D inches 
apart, to which to tie the trees. If the face of the palings 
be on the garden side, you could nail the trees to them. 
Walls are better than wood fences, because they are 
impervious to draught and retain much sun heat. 

Mlte-lnfested Carrant-bushes (CheriotX —You 
may, before you entirely destroy your Black Currant- 
bushes, try the effect of cutting them close to the ground 
and clearing away, as fast as cut, all the wood and burn¬ 
ing it. Then make a trench, 2 feet wide and 15 inches 
deep, along between the rows if they are wide enough 
apart, draw off 3 inches of the surface soil from over the 
roots, and bury it in the trench, recovering the roots with 
the soil from the trench. Then top-dress the whole, or, at 
least, over the roots, with short manure, or, failing 
that, give at the rate of -1 ounces to each stoo! or bush 
of bone-flour and kainit to wash in. You should, all the 
same, get clean, young bushes, and plant those as remote 
as possible from the old ones. We cannot, however, 
recommend dealers to you. Black Currants, if mixed up 
with Reds and with Gooseberries, seldom suffer bo much 
from the mite as they do if all together. 

Diseased Peach-trees (A. G. C ).—Your Peach- 
trees are badly infested with the Peach-mildew or fungus. 
You can do nothing just at present, except sweeping up 
all the leaves a9 they fall and burning them. So soon as 
all are down, prune the trees hard, cutting back to clean, 
good wood. Then get 1 lb. of caustic soda and 1 lb. of 
commercial potash, dissolve in a gallon of boiling water, 
and then add 10 other gallons. Syringe the tree with 
this made quite hot, so that it saturates the trees and the 
wall. Beet do it in the evening. The washing may be 
repeated a fortnight later. No doubt, the primary cause 
is that the roots are got down into poor or sour soil. They 
would be all the better if in the winter, say, November, 
you could lift them carefully, relay them more shallow, 
adding some good turfy loam, lime refuse, and wood- 
ashes. The soil about the roots should be made firm. 
Put a mulch of long manure over it in the spring of next 
year. 

Diseased Gooseberries (Rer. u. J.).— What you 
describe as Araerican-mildew, and which is not to be con¬ 
founded with American-blight, is not common in England. 
We should infer that the roots of your Gooseberry-bushes 
have got into a sour soil, and, if not too large, first prune 
hard, collecting all leaves and shoots and burning them, 
then lifting the bushes, adding soot, wood-ashes, and old 
mortar refuse to the soil, and planting on slightly elevated 
ridges. They may also be syringed with a mild form of 
solution, 1 lb. of caustic soda, 1 lb. of potash, dissolved in 
15 gallons of hot water, then gently syringed over the 
bushes. Excessive wetness or sourness of soil leads to all 
sorts of diseases. As to your Camellia, that is certainlv 
suffering from a fungus, which mav be destroyed if 
painted over with a solution of carbolic soap or paraflia 
paste, especially on the under sides of the leaves. But it 
does rcem as if the plants wanted a shift into fresh soil, 
as the fungus is something we have never seen over 
here. 

Planting a Vine ( Anxious One).— When your 
Vine has shed its leaves, which it will do by October, you 
can then plant it. If it ha9 been all this time in a pot, we 
fear it has become somewhat stunted. However, in the 
pit you propose to plant it in, put 4 inches of old brick or 
other rubble, well rammed together. On that put some 
turves, 3 inches deep, turned upside down, then add 
12 Inches to 15 Inches thickness of good loamy soil, with 
which are mixed just a little soot, wood-ashes, and bone- 
dust. Make it very firm, then plant into it, opening the 
roots carefully, and Bpreading them out evenly. Bury 
them about 4* inches deep. You may put over the soil 
during the winter a little long manure to keep out frost. 
In February, cut the Vine hard back, so that when it 
throws a shoot—and it must carry one only—you can 
carry it through the hole in the wall into the greenhouse. 
It will be ample if you can make for the first year the 
border only 3 feet wide, adding to it gradually for the 
next four years till the pit is full. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cultivating a foul garden (Beginner).— It is 
unfortunate that with your garden just tak*n, and in so 
rough and ready a state, you cannot afford to employ 
labour, as it is evident the ground badly needs trenching, 
burying all the weeds down some 15 inches. If you can, 
during the winter, devote time to doing it yourself, do so 
gradually. You should pare the weeds from off a strip at 
one end, 2 feet wide, then throw out the soil to a depth of 
15 inches and 2 feet wide. Then of the next 2 feet width 
pare off the weeds, 3 inches deep, and throw into the 
trench, and on that cast 12 inches of the soil. So go on 
all over the garden. After it is done, give the ground a 


heavy dressing of soot, and fork it in. Before you crop it 
in the spring, sow over it a dressing of 4 lb. of*bone-flour 
and kainit mixed per rod, then proceed to crop it. Other 
dustings of soot or lime at night later will help to get rid 
of the worms. 

Artificial manures for Tomatoes (S. Joiiin). 
—You will do wrong if you make Tomato soil too rich. It 
Is better to have it largely of fairly good loam, if for pots, 
with a little well-decayed manure and some bone-dust 
mixed with it, or, if outdoors, then fairly good ordinary 
garden soil The best time to apply manures is when the 
fruits have set and are swelling, as then a little stimulant 
helps them. The manures you name will do very well, 
basic-slag being one-half, the others making combined the 
other half, these to be strewn about over the roots quite 
thinly, and washed in by waterings once in three weeks. 
Too much manuring and watering often induces fruits to 
crack, and then they soon spoil. 

Liming Boll (P. Nottart*).— Lime is good for both 
Turnips and Potatoes, if as a soil ingredient it is lacking 
in your ground. If it be applied to light, porous soils, the 
dressing should be light. If the soil be stiff and at all 
retentive, the dressing may be much heavier. Where 
soils have been often dressed with animal-manure, and 
perhaps become somewhat sick, to use a common term, a 
dressing of lime is highly beneficial. The best way is to 
apply it in a fresh state, just as it comes from the kiln, 
snooting down a bushel to a heap to dres9 2 rods area of 
land. Do it in January on a dry day, and at once cover 
over each heap with a Couple of inches of toiL Very soon 
the dampness of the soil and air will oause the lime to 
heat and slack. When that is complete, it should be 
spread evenly over the ground, and be as fast as spread 
dog in. If ground be poor, lime will only help to make it 
poorer. Give it rather good manure. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardimss 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-etreet, Holbom, London, B.C. 

A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Emerson .—The specimen 
was far too much ehriveiled to name with confidence. It 

may, however, be Ouphea ignea,- G. B. U .—We cannot 

name Roses or florists' flowers, for their identification 
requires comparison with the growing plants, and, 
further, the specimens sent rarely arrive in anythin? 

like recognisable condition.- Mrs. Patrick Mell .—Your 

plant is Bocconia cordata. The Hydrangeas must not be 
cut down ; the points of the growth contain the embryo 
flower-heads for another year. You may, however, thin 
out weakly shoots from the base at any time if there it 

crowding apparent. - AustracaUachie. — Probably 

Cyrtomium falcatum, but as you sent only single pinr.y 

it is impossible to say with confidence.- RcdhUL— 

1, Gladiolus; 2, Phlox ; 3, Heliopeis scaber; 4, Garden 
Pink. Such poor specimens arc altogether inadequate. 

- T. Douglas .—Regret that, when examined, the flower 

was unrecognisable.- L. B. W. — Linaria vulgaris 

Peloria.- Miss Falconer.—I, Centaurea species ; 2, An 

Erysimum probably. The others include Lysloaacbia 
vulgaris, Sedum species, Yerbascum, Polygonum. Only 
two specimens w'ere numbered. The remainder were of 
so fragmentary a character that it was not possible todeal 
with them. All examples for naming should have a 
small stringed label attached that the number may be 

seen at once.- Botanicus .—Regret we do not recognise 

the weed sent.- John St. S. W Udcrs.—Carex acutifclia 

probably. These things can only be determined accurately 

when in flower. We advise you to be rid of it.- C. J.— 

1, Irish or SL Dabeoc's Heath (Meoziesia polifolia); 2, 
Coreopsis tenuifolia, probably; bloom very much fadtd. 

- V. Duff Dunbar.— I, Campanula rapunculoides; 2, 

Rudbeckia laciniata; 3, Verbareum vernale ; 4, Silene 

Olitej.- F. B. L —Tradescantia virginica.- A. B. 

Jordan.—We do not name varieties of Rosea- J. E. S. 

— 1, Eragrostis elegans; 2and 4, Impossible to nameeuch 
fragments; 3, Arctotis grandis, probably. A.—I, May¬ 
be a Spiral or Deutzia; cannot say without flowers; 2, 

Possibly Ribes aureum; send when in flower.- A. 

Turner.— The blue flower is probably the wild Chicory 
(Cicborium Intyhus), the other plant probably Clem*tis 

Vitalba- l T z Disc.—I, One of the Cclluteas ; 2. Sedum 

carneum variegatum ; 3, Send a better specimen ; many 
of these things resemble each other so much that a good 
specimen is indispensable for identification ; 4, Agail si 

cudestls.- D. P. and Fuchsia —We cannot name vaiie- 

ties of florists’ flowers. This is possible only in nurseries, 
where there is the opportunity of comparing with a good 

collection of the plant*.- Mrs. Hornsby Drake.- 

Veronica speciosa and probably V. Andersoni. You refer 
to “specimen,” but there were two plants in your parcel. 

-A. A .—Alonsoa incisifolia.- B. B.—l, Send in 

flower ; 2, Solidago canadensis ; 3, Bignonia jasminioides. 

- F. Frxrlcy.—So, the plant is a Crinum.- Rec. J^E. 

Kelsall .—Pbygelius capensia (Cape Figwort).- G. G.— 

Faded, but apparently Crinum PowellL- Greco,.—I, 

Chelone obliqua; 2, Rose Campion (Agrostemma coro- 

naria)- g. C.—Yes, Calluna vulgaris or a slight variety 

of it; you probably know that it varies greatly. As to 
the bee portion of the query, It shall be dealt with by 

“S. 8. G.”- E. E. P .—Rubus sorbifolius ; berries edible, 

but inelpid. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. E. Minshall.— The Dahlia is simply one of the 
abnormal flowers that occasionally crop up in gardens. It 
is very ugly, as such flowers generally are, and fortu* 
natelv it Is not possible to perpetuate such peculiarities, 

even it one w-ere likely to try to do so.- Fac-mc-iceH — 

Leave the Canterbury Bell plants severely alone. In all 

probability they will flower grandly next year.- Notice. 

—Colour very good, but as the flower had fallen to pieces 

we cannot speak of Its form. - H. P. M. S.—U you have 

good loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with a little manure, the 
charcoal is not essential for the Carnations. A 5-inch pot 
iu plenty 7or a bushel of soil- .flood yellow Self Carnations 
are C-ermania, Lord Roberts, Lady Audrey Campbell, 
Hem. H wry E< octal*, ’cfcA f>1 r A P-J N 
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SELECTION IN VEGETABLES. 

Most cultivators will agree with me when I say 
that we have a much higher standard in vege¬ 
tables, in a general way, than twenty-nve 
years ago. I am aware there were then many 
good kinds and closely selected, but at that 
time it was not difficult to find strains of ordi¬ 
nary seed stocks that were very uneven and 
much mixed. The best strains and selections 
cannot be obtained at very low prices owing to 
time and expense necessary for the growing, 
selecting, rogueing, etc. It is evident that this 
is necessary, seeing how prone many things are 
to run out and degenerate, especially in some 
kinds of vegetables. While this is so it seems 
strange that many growers appear to give no 
thought to the kind of seed they are commit¬ 
ting to the land, and trust the seeds as if all 
were alike good. These very same people 
will give high prices for birds, cattle, horses, 
etc., to breed from, and, should these have 
a pedigree, it is a greater inducement to 
them to become purchasers. It pays to 
obtain the very besb strains of seeds. 
Take, for instance, a patch of early Cabbages 
that you want off the ground in time for 
another crop. When it is fit to cut one often 
finds there is a large percentage of large, coarse 

5 1ants that need several weeks to head in. 

hese have to be destroyed, or the other crop 
not got on to the land in time to obtain the 
best results. Had the seed been well selected 
the crop would have all come off at about the 
same time. La9t summer I grew Ne Plus 
Ultra Pea from three seed growers. So good 
was one selection that out of a pint of seed I 
sowed I could find only one rogue; another 
had only five plants that were not true. From 
another seedsman I had Sandringham White 
Celery, and so true was it that you would have 
thought the tops had been clipped, and it 
brought back to my memory the time when 
this was first put on the market many years 
ago. I found the same with another old stan¬ 
dard kind, although it was sent me under 
another name. I have for many years had 
seed of Self-protecting Broccoli from the 
firm who first distributed it, and last season I 
had not a rogue out of a hundred plants. 
Some four years ago I selected one head of a 
very fine early Cauliflower for seed. Last year 
I raised five hundred from this stock, and could 
not find one in a hundred wrong. In the case 
of Pragnell’s Beet, I began with four roots 
some five years ago, ana now have a grand 
strain. The same may be said of a fine stock 
of Runner Beans. I make a point of only 
growing from the very best pods, and it is 
astonishing the advancement that has been 
made in a tew years. Some ten or twelve years 
ago I selected one very fine Onion remarkable 
for its long keeping powers, although it lacked 
shape. But I nave kept on growing from the 
best, and great progress has been made. Many 
other things I could name, showing the value 
of close selection and its effect on the stock. 
Good as cross breeding may be when done by 
those who have a know) jdg§ of the war]; and 
Digitized by U%0 OlC 


an object in view, I am of opinion that higher 
results are often obtained by selection, and an 
eminent seedsman told me once he had always 
obtained better results from selecting than by 
cross breeding Peas. I have from the first 
grown Pea Gradus, and it would be difficult to 
name a better Pea as an early Marrow. Every 
year I save a few and closely select them, and 
even after five years I find occasionally a pod 
of an early round kind. This is at once 
removed, showing how difficult it is to keep a 
stock true. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potatoes Infested with slugs. -My Potatoes, 
though not diseased, are full of slug*. The ground is 
heavy and rather wet. Can you tell me how to dress it 
to prevent this In future?— Waltham. 

[Give your Potato ground a heavy liming in the wiuter, 
at the rale of 2 bushels per 2 rods, then dig it in. ] 

Vegetable Marrows (Constant Reader).— The 
wet weather accounts for the rotting of the fruits of 
Marrows, and it is not due to the number of buds. Pinch 
out the points of the leading shoots often. Tois will help 
the fruits to swell and keep the plants more compact in 
growth. A little straw for the roots to rest on is an 
advantage in such a wet summer. 

Planting Rhubarb.— Would you kindly advise me 
as to planting Rhubarb—the most prolific kind ? Does It 
want heavily manuring, and the best time to plant it?— 
Rhubarb. 

- My Rhubarb being worn out and in a bad position, 

I am desirous of planting some new roots. Which is the 
earliest and the most productive of the sorts, the best for 
outdoor culture, the best mode of planting, and the time 
to plant?— Inquirkr, Kent. 

[Rhubarb roots may be planted at any time 
after the leaves have decayed and left the 
crowns clear. Any time from November till 
March will do in open weather, but the earlier 
the better. For Rhubarb which is to be a 
long-standing crop you should open a trench 
4 feet wide, throwing out the soil 1*2 inches deep 
on each side. Then put in a heavy dressing of 
well-decayed manure, and thoroughly fork that 
into the bottom soil; replace the top soil, 
mixing other short manure with it, and 
leave it to settle for a month. Then open 
holes 4 feet apart along the trench and plant 
the roots, just covering the crowns with soil 
and well treading it round them. You may 
prefer short rows to one long oue. The best 
varieties are : Hawke’s Champagne (early, and 
rich-coloured), and, for later pulling, the 
Victoria. There are many varieties, generally 
more expensive, but thase are first - rate. 
Hawke’s Champagne is the chief London 
market Rhubarb.] 

Clubbing In Cabbages. —A* a subscriber to 
Gardk.vimo, 1 send a specimen of my Cabbages. They 
were healthy plants put in by a professional gardener 
in April and May, and looked well for some time. Now 
they have dwindled away and this is the root. They can¬ 
not have lacked moisture this wet season. IIow can I 

revent this growth ? The ground i9 stony, but Cabbages 

ave been grown there before. I»d they want more 
manure, or is the plantlng-out at fault?—C abbaoks. 

[Your Cabbage plant presents a very bad 
example of what i9 known as Plasmodium 
Brassica*, a very obnoxious form of fungus, 
which has its spores in the soil and preys on 
the roots of the Cabbage plants put into it, just 
as yours show it. This is very different from 
the clubbing, which is caused by a maggot, and 
which is less destructive. Wherever vou 
propose to plant Cabbages again you must first 


give the soil a dressing of gas-lime. In your 
case, you may well apply two bushels to three 
rods of ground. Put it down on the ground 
the moment it is empty of crops, and spread it 
about as thinly and evenly as you can. Let it 
be exposed for some four weeks or five weeks, 
the weather helping to pulverise it. Well 
scratch it about with a coarse rake, then have 
it dug in deeply and well mixed with the soil. 
Crop the ground some few weeks later. Give 
the ground also dressings of fresh soot and 
wood-ashes, but give only a light dressing of 
manure. Do not transplant these Cabbages, 
but rather get others from fresh soil and plant 
them elsewhere. If you do that, first give the 
ground for immediate planting a good dress¬ 
ing of fresh slaked lime (pure).] 

Asparagus seedlings.—I made an Asparagus bed 
last April, and sowed Comiover's Colossal in rows 1 foot 
apart. The plants have come up very thickly. Ought 
they to be thinned? If so, to what extent, aDd will the 
thinnings be of any use to transplant?— Waltham. 

[If your Asparagus plants have done well, 
they should now have growths on them from 
18 inches to 24 inches in height. They should 
have been thinned when but a few inches 
high, the plants left being 18 inches apart, to 
enable them to grow large, as they should do 
in the course of a few years. It is of not much 
use to thin now, as very little farther growth 
will take place. Y ou had better let the tops 
die down in November, then next April lift all 
the roots, pick out the strongest, and plant 
those in rows 20 inches apart and 18 inches 
apart in the rows, burying the crowns about an 
inch or so. Manure the ground heavily, and 
trench it 20 inches deep. Add later, wood- 
ashes, soot, and a light dusting of bone-dust, 
and well fork these in in March, so as to have 
the ground in good condition for planting. 
Throw out fairly broad drills or furrows with a 
spade. All good growers plant in this way]. 

Vegetable Marrows falling.— Can you please 
tell me the reason of my Vegetable Marrows failing? They 
are planted in a dry, warm oorner. The soil is rather 
Bandy, and they seem to do very well for a time, and then 
go off. I have examined the roots and And they are quite 
rotten. 1 dug in plenty of rotten manure and put a little 
extra to each plant. It was exactly the Barne last year. 
1 have been told it is a disease, but would like your 
opinion.— Subscribkr. 

[We could not tell whether your Marrow 

lants have failed because of some fungoid 

isease, or whether from ordinary rotting or 
decay caused by local conditions. Generally, 
Marrow plants growing on the flat have suffered 
severely this year, l>ecause of the excassivo 
rainfall and the coldnassof the soil the rain has 
engendered. As you used strong rotten 
manure so freely, that fact, allied to the exces¬ 
sive rainfall and the coldness of the weather, 
may have produced the decay. The manure 
would engender in the roots excessive softness 
and sappinass, and then they would be 
incapable of withstanding coldness, as the 
plants have had to do. The bast Marrows we 
have seen this season have been on raised beds 
of manure, leaves, garden refuse, etc., which 
would heat a little and become warm, and, 
being thus raised, the heavy rains would run 
off freely. Try planting on such a mound 
next year, and allow tne vines to run over 
anything from the cold toil,]_£"[" 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The Scarborough Lilies 
are now opening their bright flowers. These 
usually go several years without separation, 
unless it is desired to increase stock, and as 
the bulbs increase in size the ball is shifted on 
without breaking up. But there comes a time 
when separation is desirable, and then there is 
a re grouping of the bulbs, the largest being 
used to form handsome specimens, and the 
smaller grown on to gather strength. Half-a- 
dozen bulbs in a 6-inch pot, when established, 
will make a nice little specimen, and by shift¬ 
ing on as the roots require more room very 
fine specimens will bo obtained. The Scar¬ 
borough Lily is a true evergreen, and should 
not be dried off altogether. The best way of 
resting and maturing the bulbs to ensure 
freedom of flowering is to place them in a 
sunny position in the open air for six weeks or 
so in summer, taking indoors as soon as the 
flower-spikes are visible. Do not be tempted 
to buy Dutch bulbs of Lilium longiflorum. 
They are cheap, but will not flower like the 
Japan bulbs. The importations from Japan 
are very large, and good forcing bulbs may be 
had now at a low rate. It is not easy to assign 
a cause for the often unsatisfactory flowering 
of the Bermuda Lilies (L. Harrisi), but of late 
years there has been a good deal of disease 
among them. They are useful for early flower¬ 
ing, but are less required now than formerly, 
as the Japan Lilies may be had all the year 
round where cool storage is practised. Strong 
plants of Cineraria stellata, shifted into 7-incn 
pots, will make very large specimens for the 
conservatory in winter. For the present they 
should be grown cool, freely ventilated, and 
lightly shaded for a short time in the middle 
of the day. Shift on double Primulas. A 
good stock of the white variety is always 
valuable in winter for cutting. The large- 
flowered coloured varieties raised by the late 
Mr. Gilbert seem to have disappeared; at 
least, I have not met with them lately. 
Tender plants should now be placed undercover, 
not necessarily in heated structures for the 
present, but to obtain shelter from rain and 
wind. The forward Chrysanthemums should 
bo inside now or shortly. The condition of the 
buds must bo a guido. 

Stove.— It will be much better not to 
unduly excite anything with much fire-heat at 
present. Steady fires to maintain a night 
temperature of 60 degs., or a littlo more when 
the fires are banked up, will keep all plants 
comfortable. This is more a resting time than 
a forcing season. By-and-by, when the strong 
demand comas for ferced flowers, the tempera¬ 
ture can bo raised. Eucharis Lilies, which have 
had a quiet time, will respond to even a moderate 
dogree of warmth. Poinsettias and other 
winter-flowering plants are coming on quietly, 
and will be of more uge when there are no 
flowers outside than now'. Of course, a long 
succession of these can be provided by striking 
cuttings from time to time in summer. All 
plants which have been in cool-houses resting, 
such as Gardenias, Francisceas, Dendrobium 
nobile, and other Orchids, will now be taken 
back to the stove. The Davallias from Japan 
in various designs, when hung up in the stove, 
soon push out green fronds. I do not care for 
these fanciful designs: but the round balls 
when well covered are useful for room decora¬ 
tion. They can be brought out and dipped in 
a tank when they want water, and this will not 
be required more than twice a week during 
winter. 

Orchard-house. —All the trees in pots 
may be turned outside now and the house 
cleaned for the Chrysanthemums, a9 the sooner, 
under the present conditions of the weather, 
they are inside the better; but the house 
should not be closed either night or day, as at 
present, at any rate, there must be no hurrying 
the buds if fine flowers are wanted. A close 
watch should be kept up for earwigs. We 
generally take a light and look round at night, 
when they are feeaing, and pick them off with 
a pair of tweezers. They soon spoil a flow'er 
when the petals are expanding. All fruit-trees 
in pots, if they require repotting or top-dressing, 
should be seen to immediately, as Peaches and 
other stone fruitempke roots in* winter. The 
pots should be sheltered wiMj for g litter before 
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frost comes, as, in all probability, they may 
remain outside till January. 

Ventilating the vinery. — The late 
houses should never be altogether closed at this 
season, though the amount of ventilation 
required to keep up a circulation may not be 
large enough, but stuffiness in the atmosphere is 
always baa for Grapes. In a general way there 
will be a little warmth in the pipes now, espe¬ 
cially in damp, dull weather, as all late Grapes 
should be nearly ripe now if they are to keep 
w r ell. The present has been a bad season for 
ripening late Grapes where they were started 
late in spring. Most growers now' use fire heat 
in spring and get the growth forward. Muscats 
will want all the light they can have to get 
them well coloured. 

Mushroom-house. -There is no better 
time to make up several Mushroom - beds 
indoors than the present. If the building is 
substantially constructed and large enough to 
hold a number of beds, the warmth from the 
beds will keep up a sufficient temperature, 
except in vory severe w r eather, without fire-heat. 
Leave a bed or two vacant for Seakale and 
Rhubarb when the roots are ready for lifting. 

Window gardening.— Early-flowering 
bulbs should be potted now. Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Blue Scillas, and Freesias are all 
cheap, and will come on quietly. The main 
thing is to pot early and plant thick enough to 
form bright masses. It weakens the growth of 
Scillas to plunge them unless they are moved 
as soon as growth bog ins, but Crocuses, Nar¬ 
cissi, and Hyacinths are better covered 4 inches 
or 5 inches deep in Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes. 

Outdoor garden. —Cuttings of the peren¬ 
nial Candytufts will root now under handlights 
or in a cold-frame. In preparing a frame for 
these and other cuttings of similar habit, it is 
a good plan to put in a layer of ashes before 
making up the usual bed of sandy soil. This 
will keep out the worms, w'hich in some soils 
destroy a good many cuttings by drawing them 
into the ground. Some of the recently-intro¬ 
duced Pentstemon9 are improvements on older 
varieties. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
root now in cold-frames or under handlights. 
They may remain in the frame till April, and 
then be planted out where they are to flower. 
Vinca elegantissima is a very useful plant for 
many purposes. We have used it for baskets 
in a cool conservatory. It is useful on the 
rockery hanging over stones, makes a neat 
edging to a shrubbery border, and is useful to 
plant along the front of a broad window-box 
filled with hardy Ferns. This is an excellent 
time to transplant white and other Pinks to 
form edgings and masses. Pull or cut them 
to pieces, retaining some portions of old stem 
to each, and dibble in firmly, burying all the 
old stems ; water if dry. Gather seeds of choice 

P lants as they ripen. Some things, such as 
rimulas, are better sown as soon as ripe. 
Sow in boxes in cold-frames, and keep in 
frames all winter. Chrysanthemums outside 
in the borders should be neatly staked, not 
tied up in a bunch. Put in cuttings of Roses 
and Ivies. 

PfUit garden.— Finish planting Straw¬ 
berries and clear away runner9 from old plan¬ 
tations. For late gathering plant Elton Pine 
on the north or west side of a wall. Plants for 
forcing should now be in the fruiting pots 
stoed thinly on coal-ash beds or in some posi¬ 
tion where worms cannot enter the pots. 
Place clean litter between the rows of plants 
that will give a second crop in autumn. We 
have had good second crops from early-forced 
plants at the end of September and October. 
These are sometimes lifted and placed in pots 
to ripen under glass. Any over-luxuriant 
Apple or Pear-trees may soon be root pruned. 
Green Gage Plum-trees when young often 
require a little shortening of the roots to make 
them bear in a reasonable manner. Guilin’s 
Golden Gage and Transparent Gage will often 
bear when the old Green Gage fails to do so. 
If not already done, remove all old wood from 
Raspberry plantations and thin the young 
canes. Autumn-bearing Raspberries should be 
supported with sticks to keep them off the 
ground. There are very few wasps about this 
season. All seem to have perished either from 
cold or lack of food. There are not many 
Apples to fall this season, but all fallen fruit- 
should be gathered to stamp out the moths. 


Grapes on walls should be exposed to sun¬ 
shine to give them a chance of ripening. 

Vegetable garden.— Ail spare pits and 
frames should bo got ready for salading. 
Lettuces and Endives are the most important, 
and they should be well blanched. There is no 
better way of blanching Brown Cos Lettuces 
late in autumn, when the leaves are falling all 
about, than by tying up where the plants are 
and covering with dry Oak-leaves, with a little 
long litter over to keep the wind from blowing 
the leaves about. They come out in better 
condition than from a frame, where they often 
suffer from damp if moved when full grown. 
Lettuces which have been transplanted and are 
about half-grown will finish grow’th in the 
frames and make splendid plants if protected 
from frost. This is a good time to plant a small 
house with Cucumbers for cutting in November 
and through the winter. It is wise to always 
have a few stout young plants in stock. I often 
think when one is prepared for an emergency 
the emergency does not arise. Plants in bearing 
must not be overcropped, and the fruits must 
not be allowed to hang to get old. At this 
season the finger and thumb should do all the 
pruning required. The night temperature 
need not exceed 65 degs., a little air to be given 
at 8< > degs. It may be necessary to use a thin 
shade. - E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 28th. — We have begun some 
alterations involving the removal of turf and 
transplanting various evergreen trees and 
shrubs. From the middle of September to the 
end of October we consider the best season to 
move overgreens generally, because their re¬ 
moval then is attended with loss risk. Less 
water is now given to Tomatoes under glass: 
in other words, the soil is permitted to get dry. 
We want the houses for other work. All 
Primulas have been removed from cold frames. 

September 29th .—Arum Lilies have been 
placed under cover, as frost may come suddenly 
now. For the same reason all tender plants 
have been made safe, either by taking them 
indoors or where covering can be quickly 
applied. Cucumbers in frames are warmly 
covered at night. Frames are being tilled 
with prepared roots of Violets for winter¬ 
flowering. The varieties are chiefly Marie 
Louise, Admiral Avellan, and Princess of 
Wales, but the Czar is planted under a south 
wall. 

September 80th .—All the Chrysanthemums 
except the very late varieties are now under 
cover, but air is left on all night. We are not 
hurrying the Apple and Pear gathering, as we 
believe in giving the fruit facilities for proper 
development. Snow drops, Crocuses, and Nar¬ 
cissi are being planted in warm, suitable posi¬ 
tions on the margin of the lawu and under 
trees. All bulbs grown under gloss are used 
in this w'ay. 

October 1st. — Raspberry plantations have 
been cleared of old canes, and the young cane? 
thinned and tied to the wires. Strawberry 
plantations which are intened to remain for 
another year have been cleared of runnere and 
weeds, and a top-dressing of manure will be 
given as time can be spared for the work. 
Looked over Strawberries in pots to remove 
runners. A stock of turfy loam built up in a 
ridge has been laid in for potting. 

October 2nd. —Filled a frame with Viola cut¬ 
tings. A frame has also been prepared for 
Calceolarias. All soft-wooded plants intended 
for winter-flowering have been placed in a 
house where heat can be given w'hen required. 
The last Melons have been cut from frames, 
though our latest crop is still green in a house 
where heat is given. All Azaleas and other 
hard-wooded plants are under cover, but free 
ventilation is given, with air left on at night. 

October 3rd. —Special pains are taken with 
conservatory now, and all plants with fading 
flowers removed to make room for the number 
of Chrysanthemums and other plants now 
coming on. Shifted on a lot of late Primulas. 
Planted out more Cabbages, aud earthed up 
Celery. Mustard and Cress are now sow n under 
glass. Tarragon, for supplying green tops m 
winter, has been pottedf up. A few potsoj 
Chervil ha'-e also been placed under cover. Put 
in a Jot of cuttings of Ivies and Jasmines. 
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FRUIT. 

MISTLETOE ON THE APPLE. 
Though this interesting parasite is sometimes 
found on Poplars (not Lombardy, I have heard), 
Hawthorns, Maples, Mountain Ash, Oak, Lime, 
and one or two others, it undoubtedly thrives 


finer, and produced much earlier. You can 
plant it 6 feet apart in a row in the garden, 
and then tie tho strong, Bramble-like shoots 
up to strong poles 9 feet in height, cutting out 
the old wood either yearly or less often if that 
seems likely to carry fruit a second year. The 
season’s shoots should be shortened back a 
little in the winter, and the side-shoots cut 



Mistletoe on an old Apple-tree. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good, Winchfield. 


best on the Apple, which can be easily verified 
by those who have been through the lovely 
county of Hereford, where one can see tree 
after tree laden with this “Christmas greeting 
of the young.” It is also much in evidence in 
Worcester and Somerset, but very little seen in 
Devonshire, though I have noted plenty in 
Cornwall. A good many are inclined to think 
that trees having Mistlotoe growing upon them 
never hear so freely as do those without it, yet 
most of the trees that I have noted appear 
healthy and bear just as well as those unen¬ 
cumbered with the parasite. No ditliculty 
need be experienced in establishing it on the 
Apple if a notch be cut on the under surface of 
the branch and the seed carefully inserted 
therein without crushing the same, keeping the 
seed near thetrunk of the tree, and covering with 
a piece of close netting or canvas to prevent 
birds pulling it out. Early spring is the best 
time to do such work, and the object in sowing 
it on the underside of a branch is that the seed 
is less likely to decay with heavy rains. Many 
tons of Mistletoe are sent from the county of 
Hereford at Christmas time to all parts of the 
kingdom ; but a very large quantity is im¬ 
ported from the south of France. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


back also. You may also plant against a 
warm fence, so that the long growths can be 
loosely nailed or tied up to it; also against a 
' wire trellis, stretched along the row in place of 
stakes. The trellis should be 6 feet in height. 
Before planting, either make a trench 2 feet to 
| .‘1 feet wide, throwing out the top soil, then 
adding manure, forking it into the bottom soil, 
replacing top soil, adding some decayed man¬ 
ure, and then planting, well treading the soil 
if dry. You will get a fine crop of fruit in two 
or three years.] 

- In making inquiry as to the treatment 

of tho Logan Berry after fruiting I have 
received the following reply from an eminent 
grower : “ The Logan Berry should be treated 
as a Raspberry. The old wood of the previous 
year’s growth should be cut away, leaving the 
young growths to fruit next year. In some 
cases it w'ill be found impossible to cut the 
old canes right back to the bottom as they may 
have broken with young shoots; the only 
thing to do is to cut the old wood back as far 
as possible.”— Holy wood. 

Grapes shanking.— What ia the cause of Grapes 
Black Ilamburgh) failing to ripen properly in a green¬ 
house? The roots are outside. The house is heated with 
flue—temperature kept about 70 degs. from time the 
fruit is set until coloured, then sun-heat to finish. The 
berries grow all right until beginning to colour, and do so 
very unevenly, and when ripe about one quarter in the 
bunches is red and sour.— Irish Paddy. 


The. Logan Berry.— Could any of your readers give 
me information as to the culture of the Logan Berry V A 
friend of mine is greatly interested in its culture, as he 
possesses two plants which have fruited very finely this 
season. He specially recommends the fruit for preserving 
and dessert.—W alter Smythjc. 


[The Logan Berry is a species of Blackberry 
or Bramble, but the frtjta are Jonge 
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[Your Grapes appear to be in rather a bad 
way. The berries you complain of as “ red and 
sour ” are what are called Ahanked—that is to 
say, they fail just at a critical period of their 
progress, generally at the time when they 
ought to De ripening. Such berries never 
sweeten, but remain sour, red, and watery in 


texture. The roots cause this by getting into 
uncongenial surroundings. Read the notes on 
pago 2.19, for there you may find some in¬ 
formation bearing on your case. You do not 
need such a high temporature; far better 
allow fiO degs. to 65 degs. from fire-heat. Pos¬ 
sibly, too, your Vines may suffer from any 
attack of red-spider in summer. Flue-heated 
vineries invariably do, unless special pre¬ 
caution is taken to keep it down. Then to 
drop from such tomi^eratures to that afforded 
only by solar hoat is detrimental, should the 
weather be cold, as it has been this year. 
Black Hamburghs may be grown without much 
fire-heat, and unless required early in the 
season never need a temperature of 70 degs. 
maintained from a flue. Encourage new roots 
in the border, and feed them judiciously with 
stimulating manures, but first make sure that 
you have the roots occupying the border before 
expending labour and material on them. New 
soil from a pasture, bone-meal, and cow-manure 
have wonderful influences on Vines, if the 
roots are present to utilise them.] 


APPLE LORD (JROSVENOR. 

Among the few varieties of Apples that have 
given mo good crops Lord Grosvenor heads the 
list. From two pyramid trees I have gathered 
some fourteen or fifteen pocks of very good 
fruit, and besides these some fallen ones were 
gathered up for immediate home use in the 
kitchen. The variety is usually one that may 
be depended upon for a crop, but, as with most 
kinds, a heavy crop is often followed by a pro- 



Apple Lord Grosvenor (syn. Jolly Beggar). 


portionately light one. With such a record 
season for light crops there is, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, a deal of satisfaction derivable from 
the ingathering of a crop of this extent. 
Compared with Lord Sulfield, this Apple 
is a aistincb gain, for in this and many other 
gardens Lora Sutlield, excellent Apple though 
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ifc is, has a weakness of constitution that 
makes it unreliable and often unprofitable. I 
have resolved to head down trees of Lord Suf- 
field, and graft on them a better growing sort. 
Formerly these same trees fruited very well, 
but of late years, from some unaccountable 
reason, they nave given poor returns, and the 
trees themselves look anything but happy. 
Lord Grosvenor, on the other hand, with trees 
of exactly the same age, does uncommonly 
well year by year, and is, I consider, a variety 
that has much to recommend it for the 
amateur’s garden. W. S. 


Moving Apple-trees.— Ten years ago I planted 
three Apple-trees (Blenheim). They have never l>oxiie 
more than two or three Apples. They are vigorous in 
growth. I.ast .'.ear 1 had an experienced man to prune 
>nem. Please say if you think they will hear to he trans- 
planted this autumn 7—Oahbaor. 

[As to the removal of your Blonheim Apple- 
trees, much must de[>end on their size. They 
seem rather largo to transplant; but the variety 
is one that never does fruit until the trees have 
become more aged. l)o not prune hard, in any 
case, but simply have the branches or shoots 
thinned. You may induce them to crop soon 
if so treated, and, once they begin to do so, 
they will no doubt crop freely, at least, every 
second year. If you could prune some of the 
strongest roots, say, 4 feet from the stems, that 
would help to throw the trees into fruiting.] 

Planting fruit-trees.— I have a Grass lawn, which 
has never been cropped before, and as I now intend to 
plant it with Apple-trees, would you kindly give me some 
advice as to how the ground should be prepared ? The soil 
ii loam with a little mixture of p?at After draining the 
place will it be necessary' to trench the whole of it, or 
would it do to make very wide holes and plant the trees 
without digging the intervening ground Y-Finn tits. 

[It would bo only necessary to prepare 
stations, say 0 feet square, for planting trees in, 
previously draining tho land if this course is 
necessary. Break up the ground quite 2 feet 
deep, and, if poor, add a little burnt refuse to 
each station. This is a most valuable material 
for use in the planting of fruit-trees, as the 
roots show so much partiality for it. So much 
value is set on this burnt material that some 
growers will bum clay or soil for the special 
object of giving it to their fruit-trees. It 
should be kept near the surface, so as to 
encourage the roots upward. There is always 
a tendency in tree roots to burrow more deeply 
than is good for them. Burn-bake and a 
mulch of manure will keep them near the 
surface.] 

Fruit-trees In poultry-run.— Having made a 

K rtion, 12 yards by 4 yards, of my garden into an addit- 
xal poultry-run, I shall be glad to have your opinion as 
to whether I can plant a few fruit-trees to do any good, 
and, if so, what kind? And when is the right time7 1 
should, I think, prefer <looseberries, hut feel certain the 
fowls would strip them of all foliage. If you think Apples 
would be best, kindly give me the names of good sorts 
both for cooking and dessert, and say how far apart they 
should be planted?— R. Collier. 

[You must not think of planting dwarf trees 
in a poultry run, as the fowls would devour all 
the leaves and what fruits were within reach. 
Your best plan will be to purchase standard 
trees on clean stems, some 5 feet high, and 
plant those. As they may in time grow large, 
bast plant fully 12 feet apart, and if the 
ground be good, then 1 "> feet apart. Plant of 
Apples, Duchess of Oldenburg, Manks’ Cod- 
lin, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, Frogmore 
Prolific, Prince Albert, and Newton Wonder, 
cooking; and of dessert varieties, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. 
Of rears, Williams’ Bon Chretien and Louise 
Bonne, with the Catillac for stewing, and of 
Plums, Rivers’ Prolific, Victoria, Czar, and the 
Farleigh Prolific Damson. Open good broad 
holes for the trees when planted, and see that 
each one is well supported by a stout stake.] 
Treatment of Fig-tree. — I have a Fig-tree plan - el 
in my Beach-home last year. It is put at the side of the 
house, which joins another house. It is growing fast and 
look* healthy, but I should like to know whether it ought 
to be pruned, how much, and when? Also if it would be 
wise to root-prune it this year? Ought I to confine the 
roots in any way, or to manure it much ?—C. Okorok. 

[Figs naturally are of rampant growth, need¬ 
ing root conditions that will restrain their 
superabundant vigour. Your tree, now growing 
fast, though only planted last year, would be 
benefited by root pruning, and certainly it 
ought to be confined in a brick-built pit to 
prevent ramifying through the Peach border. 
A space 4 feet by 3 feet will support a Fig-tree 
fora long time, JCntit with the s'bil should be 
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incorporated no manure, but some lime-rubble. 
When so restricted care mu9t be taken that 
sufficient water is given to keep the soil moist, 
but clear water only must be usod. If later oil 
tho growth or crop needs stimulating, a little 
bone-meal sprinkled on the surfaoe will 
be good. A tree planted so recently as last 
year ought not to need pruning now. Lay in 
the growths their whole length, for on the 
growth of this year may be expected fruit 
another season. It is better to pinch the points 
of the shoots that grow too strongly once or 
twice a year than nave to resort to pruning 
with the knife. The latter ought only to be 
required for thinning out those branches that 
are unduly crowded. Lime is all-important in 
Fig culture; if rubble cannot be had, use 
chalk or fresh‘lime in less quantity.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

In a recent issue bints were given as to the 
best time to retain buds of the different sorts, 
and, to simplify the matter, the more popular 
and better-known varieties wero named. We 
have now arrived at a period in the cultivation 
of the plants when the question of bud-selection 
is all-important. It is no use for the grower 
any longer to ask which bud he is to retain, as 
the question of the choice of any one kind of 
bud cannot longer be considered. The concern 
of the grower at this period is to retain the 
buds on all his plants, no matter whether they 
be first or second crown-buds, or those of a 
terminal kind. It is now too late to think of 
sending on the growths to the next bud, as the 
present is full late for the plants required to 
make a November display. On this account, 
therefore, retain any buds that are now develop¬ 
ing. Should they be crown-buds, rub out or 
remove with a small knife the surrounding 
growths, doing this with care that the buds 
may not get damaged. It is more than likely, 
however, that the majority of buds at present 
developing in the points of the shoots are those 
known as terminal-buds, which are the last to 
be produced on the plant, and their develop¬ 
ment notifies the termination of the plant’s 
growth. This kind of bud is developed in 
clusters, and, before attempting to remove the 
more crowded ones among them, it would be 
better to allow a few days to elapse. This 
short interval will suffice for the buds to pro¬ 
gress, so that the grower may determine quite 
easily which are the bettor to retain. As a rule, 
in a cluster of terminal-buds, there is one much 
larger and better than the others, and, if this 
be in good order and free from any malforma¬ 
tion, it is usual to retain this bud in every 
instance whore large flowers are desired. In 
such cases the surrounding buds should be 
removed. The foregoing remarks apply almost 
exclusively to plants grown to produce large 
individual flowers. 

Plants which were stopped or pinched several 
times during the spring and summer should 
now be represented by bushy specimens, 
and they should also now be showing 
their terminal buds. If they are not yet 
visible not many days will elapse before they 
will be seen crowding the extremo point of the 
shoots. To make a free display, either for cut- 
flower uses or for beautifying the conservatory, 
the more crowded buds in the cluster are the 
only ones that should be removed. If three 
buds be retained in each cluster, and these, as 
far as possible, equidistant from one another, 
they should develop satisfactorily afterwards, 
and when in flower create a fine display. 
There maybe some readers who prefer a perfectly 
natural development of undisbudded sprays 
of blossoms, and in such cases sometimes a 
really glorious display is brought about. 
Unfortunately, all Chrysanthemums are not 
suited to the undisbudded method of culture. 
Only those sorts that develop flower-stalks of 
fairly good length can be treated in this way. 
Those varieties that form dense clusters must 
be partially disbudded, and the more crowded 
and compact heads of buds should be thinned 
out. It is by observing these simple rules at 
this season that charming plants may be 
obtained, and after having grown the plants 


for so many months, a little more than 
ordinary care and attention are amply repaid 
later, when the flowers begin to open. A 
point in culture, worthy of more consideration 
than it usually receives, is that of keeping tho 
buds in an upright position from the time they 
are first retained. In all cases where large 
blooms for exhibition are growm it is impera¬ 
tive that this simple rule be observed, other¬ 
wise there is] a great probability of many 
defects being apparent in the blooms when 
they develop. I have seen many blooms 
rendered useless for exhibition where this 
question of tying of the shoots in an upright 
position has been ignored. The large and 
heavily-built flowers not infrequently become 
lop sided, and, in consequence, useless for 
exhibition, unless they are taken in hand from 
the commencement and tied up with care. 
With blooms of an incurved kind, in the early 
stages more particularly, this attention h 
essential in order that the blooms may be built 
up evenly, evenness being an important matter 
in their character. 

Feeding may be commenced in real earnest 
now, if not already begun. It is only when 
the pots are full of roots and the buds are 
retained that the plants can fully appreciate 
an application of soot water and manure water. 
Soot-water may be given at every watering, 
with an occasional dose of clear water, just to 
clear the air passages of the soil. To make 
soot-water, place half a bushel of soot in a 
vessel containing 40 gallons of water, and after 
soaking for twenty-four hours it will be ready 
for use. Twice a week, weak doses of any 
well-known and reliable concentrated manure 
may be applied, using these in accordance with 
the instructions issued with the manure, and 
in no case exceeding the quantity laid down by 
the vendor. Animal manures may be u«ed 
also, but as these vary so much in their 
strength, the greatest care should be exercised 
in their use. Frequent applications of weak 
doses are safer. E. G. 


Potting Chrysanthemums.— The title 
may seem somewhat out of place at this period, 
but is not really so in reference to plants 
grown in the garden intended for blooms for 
decoration, and where quantity of flowers is 
aimed at. What I meau is this : Those who, 
like myself, planted Chrysanthemums out in 
May, and who would like to lift and pot some 
of them, may do so at once with practically 
little or no harm ensuing. On September 3 1 
lifted Horace Martin, Market White, and some 
of the midseason sorts, carefully digging them 
up and potting them, and, owing to tho 
showery weather, there lias been very little 
flagging. The plants aro left out-of-doors for 
a few days before being brought indoors, and, 
when under glass, if watered and shaded a 
little, suffer very little indeed by removal. This 
I find is a good plan where one desires os much 
bloom as possible, and cannot afford to give 
them the time and attention they need when in 
pots all the summer. Save for the lower leaves 
decaying earlier, there is little to complain of. 
The lifting does not appear to check the bloom¬ 
ing much.— Townsman. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Violets diseased.—I enclose leaves from a Violet 
which has been healthy till now. All the plant is affected 
in the eame way. I shall he grateful for Information 
to cause and cure?—A. Berry. 

[The leaves of your Violets are attacked by 
a fungus (Cercospora viola*). You had better 
pick off the infested leaves and burn them, and 
then spray the plants with diluted Bordeaux- 
mixture, and, if they are under glass, give 
plenty of ventilation. This is by no means an 
uncommon pe9t.—G. S. S.] 

Strawberries injured — I enclose a few of the 
insects which have done the damage to nay Strawberry. 
I can still kill about fifty of them a day by putting sack* 
down and looking under them every second day. I w i» h 
you could tell me how to get rid of them ?-S. Taylor. 

[The insects you sent are some of the 
ground-beetles, and belong to the genus 
Pterostichus. I am afraid that I cannot tell 
you of a better method of catching them than 
the one you have employed. They are so agile, 
and their skins are so hard, that insecticides 
are of no use. * You might supplement what 
you are doing by sinking sinjal? jam pots in the 
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ground until the rims are level with the sur¬ 
face, and filling them with water to within 
1 inch or ‘2 inches of the top. It is only of 
recent years that these insects have been found 
to eat ripe Strawberries. Boards, slates, tiles, 
or bricks are a9 efficient as sacks.—G. S. S.] 
The Narcissus-fly — I would thank the Editor of 
(Iardk.vi.ng for cause of disease in Daffodil bulbs sent in 
box? Ail my Daffodils are dying off, apparently in same 
way. They are left in garden borders from year to year. 
Give remedy.— Irish Paddy. 

[Your Daffodil bulbs are attacked by the 

r ibgofthe Narcissus-fly (Merodon Narcissi). 

you cut the diseased bulbs open, you will 
find a large maggot-like grub, about $ of an 
inch in length, and of a browni9h-white colour, 
inside. The flies very much resemble small 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM 
GIUANTEUM. 

This species is usually considered one of the 
shortest-lived of Orchids, and is generally 
found to deteriorate in three or four years after 
being imported. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to find exceptional cases. We recently ob¬ 
served in the gardens at Gunnersbury House 
several plants of this, which were by no 
means what might be termed strong plants 
when imported sevoral years ago. Since that 
time they have increased in vigour, have 
flowered freely, and are now quite healthy and 


INDOOR PLANT3. 


TROP.ROLUM AZUREUM. 

Many who attempt to grow this Tropr^olum 
defer potting the tubers until too late. If a 
tuber is in congenial circumstances it will of 
its own free will push into growth in Septem¬ 
ber. lb will, therefore, be seen that potting 
should be done rather before that time, and 
that the advice so often given to pot in October 
and November is wrong. As a fact, the plants 
should have made good growth by that time. 
In order to form good specimens of this Tro- 
pneolum, sound two-year-old tubers should be 
procured, and when these are to bo purchased 



Denrlrobium forinosum glgantoum. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


humble bees, having hairy, striped bodies, but 
they are true flies, and have only two pairs of 
wings. There is no insecticide which would 
bo of any use in destroying the grubs, as when 
within the bulbs they could not De reached. I 
should take up the bulbs and examine them, 
and burn all those which are attacked. Do 
not throw them away, or the insect will under¬ 
go its transformation as if the bulbs were in 
the ground, and in taking up any which are 
very badly diseased be sure you do not leave 
the grubs in the soil. In the spring, if you see 
any of the flies about the plants, endeavour to 
catch them in a butterfly-net. Saucers of 
sugar and water or honey, placed near the 
pfante, are said to be useful in catching the 
Hies. Of course, the object in killing the flies 
is to prevent them from laying their eggs,in 

Googfe 


vigorous. The plants have been grown in 
baskets suspended from the roof of one of the 
Fig-houses, where an abundance of heat and 
moisture and the maximum amount of sun¬ 
light have been obtained. The panes are 
unusually large, and no shading has been 
used. There were about thirty plants in all 
of this species suspended from the roof of one 
of the houses into which they had been 
removed for flowering. The remarkable vigour 
and condition of the plants may be judged from 
the fact that we counted on one large specimen 
sixty-four expanded blooms. The majority of 
the other plants had from twenty to forty 
flowers each, the flowers themselves being 
unusually large and fine in substance, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day. The 
plants show that the culture of this fine 
Orchid is thoroughly understood. 


take care to get them before they have begun 
to grow. The compost for them must be friable, 
for these little climbers are by no means coarse- 
rooted, and cannot make good progress when 
the delicate fibres are enveloped in a hard or 
sour mass of soil. The mixture that I recom¬ 
mend is leaf-mould, peat, and loam in equal 
parts, adding quite one-sixth of the whole of 
silver sand, together with a few lumps of char¬ 
coal. The sizo of the pot will be in accordance 
with the requirements of the grower, as if large 
specimens are desired for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, two or more tubers may be placed in an 
8-inch pot; but good, effective plants may be 
grown in 0-inch pots, and for window decora¬ 
tion and many purposes 4^-inch pots will be 
large enough. No matter what the dimensions 
of the receptacle may be, the drainage must be 
ample, ana so disposed e.s to prevent all danger 
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of stagnation. For the large size 2 inches of 
crocks will be none too much, and on these 
should be laid some fibrous peat, which will 
uard against all danger of choking, and the 
rainage will remain free and open in good 
working order until growth is completed; 
U96 the compost in a state between dry and 
wet, make it firm, but not hard, bury the 
tubers 9ome £ inch under the soil, and water 
gently to moisten it through. This done, 
plunge the pots quite to their rims in a cold 
frame, water again gently, and cover the sur¬ 
face soil, pots, and all thickly with Cocoa- 
fibre. Upon this part of the work being well 
carried out depends the future progress of the 
plants; this plunging of the pots forms, 
indeed, the keystone to success to the culture 
of Tropwolums, for the soil being thereby pre¬ 
served in an unvarying state of moisture, a 
slight sprinkle now and then in hot weather 
being enough to keep it in good order, a large 
amount of roots is made, with the consequent 
effect that the young growths push forth with 
great vigour, making as much progress in 
one week as they would otherwise do in a 
month. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

How to winter Fuchsias.—I have some splendid 
Fuchsias in pots which are plunged in beds outdoors. 
What H the best w ay to winter them?—H. G. W. 

[Lift the Fuchsias, pots and all, and 9tand 
them under the greenhouse stage or in a frost¬ 
proof shed. Fuchsias require when in a dor¬ 
mant state bub little light and only sufficient 
water to keep the wood from shrivelling. In 
the spring they can be brought to the light, 
cut down, and watered, whon they will soon 
break into growth again. They may when 
well started be repotted, if necessary.] 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.—I never miss reading 
your useful, interesting paper, but up to the present 
have never asked your advice, but perhaps you will now 
answer me a few- questions? In a recent issue you say 
that herbaceous Calceolarias do well in the greenhouse 
and flower In the early sprin?. Do you mean dig up 
the plants that are now in the garden instead of using 
them for slips or cuttings?— E. Bills. 

[The Calceolarias now flowering in the 
garden are not of the “ herbaceous'’ section at 
all, but are known as “shrubby” or bedding 
Calceolarias, and are bast propagated by cut¬ 
tings. The herbaceous kinds are raised in 
spring from seeds, and flower when about a 
year old. All this section has large leaves and 
very large pouch-like flowers of various colours, 
and more or less freely spotted. The plants of 
these are practically of annual duration only.] 
Hanging plant.— Can you give me the name of a 
good hanging plant (other than Campanula)? One that 
would show good bloom in July and August? Are 
there any bulbous ones worth trying?— Blot. 

[We are afraid that there are no bulbous 
plants likely to fulfil your requirements; indeed, 
the mast likely subject that we can think of is 
Thunbergia alata, an annual, whose flowers 
are yellow with a purple throat. Seed may be 
sown in a gentle heat in spring. Other summer¬ 
flowering plants adapted for suspending are 
the moro pendulous habited Fuchsias, Tropieo- 
lums, and the looser-growing Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, as well as the yellow-flowered Money¬ 
wort (Lysimachia nummularia).] 

Raising the Cocoa from seed.— About four 
months ago I had a Cocoa pod full of apparently ripe 
beans given me, some of which I have tried to grow, but 
with no success. I opened several, but could And no sign 
of any germ. Is the Cocoa raised from seed ? If so, will 
you kindly tell me in what manner? I have given some 
away, but mv friends have had the same bad luck os 
myself.—C. M. A. 

[The Cocoa-plant is a native of the tropics, 
and, therefore, requires stove heat for its 
successful culture; hence, if your seed had 
been fertilised, which is, at least, doubtful, 
it would need a summer temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. to induce it to grow, 
while, of course, in winter more heat is 
necessary. VVe raised some from imported 
seed •without difficulty, the seed being sown 
in well-drained pots in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, and then plunged in a bottom- 
heat of 70 degs. to 75 degs. As the roots are 
stout and brittle, the seedlings need to be 
potted off singly as soon as the first leaves 
are developed.] 

Crowing Carnations In pots.— Being anxious 
to grow a batch of Carnations in pots, would you kindly 
tell me through your valuable paper if I am likely to 
succeed by taking strong rooted layers from border 
C irnations this month and potting .into 00's, giving 
them their Anal ahift' in-January_oi February? Also 
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best treatment for them, when they would be likely to 
flower, and suitable compost ? There are a good many 
Blush Malmaisons among them.— Anxious. 

[With the suggested treatment you should 
succeed in growing a batch of Carnations in 
pots, even if most of them are border varieties. 
A cold-frame i9 the best place to winter them 
in, plenty of air being given whenever pos¬ 
sible, with a mat thrown over the lights during 
sharp frost. Grown in this way they would 
flower a little earlier than the same varieties 
out-of-doors. The Malmaisons roquiro a gentle 
heat and plenty of air during the winter. Bo 
particularly careful not to overwater, espe¬ 
cially in winter, and keep a sharp look-out for 
aphides or green-flv, on the first appearance of 
which the plants should be vaporised.] 

Keeping Fuchsias, etc.—I have some good 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Dahlias planted out. When 
should these be lifted, and how can I save them for the 
winter, as I have no greenhouse ? Could I pot them and 
keep them in a room, or in Cucumber-frames ?—Fi /.zlku 
Amateur. 

[Take up your Geraniums and Fuchsias as 
soon as possible (in the first half of September 
would have been better), pot them into as 
small pots as the roots can be conveniently got 
into, and place in a good light position in the 
room. When potted give a thorough watering 
to settle everything in its placo, after which 
throughout the winter only enough water 
should be given to keep the soil slightly moist, 
but with the return of spring a little more 
water must be supplied. The Dahlias can be 
left in the ground till the tops are cut by frost, 
when they should be cut down to about a foot 
from the ground and the roots carefully 
lifted. The roots must be shaken clear of all 
soil, when they should be laid out or hung up in 
an outhouse to dry for a few days. After this 
they can be stored in a cellar that is not too 
damp and free from frost, after tho manner of 
Potatoes ] 

Keeping plants in vineries in win¬ 
ter. —In my early days the advice given was 
that to have good Grapes you must grow' them 
alone. It is much easier to do it in this way, 
bub how could this be done at the present time 
with the demand for cut-flowers, plants, etc.? 
Added to this, if Grapes had to bo grow’n in the 
way they formerly were in many private 
gardens, then the price w'ould have to be three 
times what it is now to make them pay. It is 
worth asking whether there is not a danger of 
our hurting the Vines by using the vineries in 
winter to bring forward many plants that have 
to have warmth to get them to bloom, when 
the Vines ought to be at rest? There is a 
great difference between keeping things that 
just need the frost kept out and bringing on 
Bouvardias, double Primulas, and similar 
w’inter-blooming plants. 1 have often noticed 
queries in Gardening and other weeklies as to 
whether Vines and plants may be grow n in the 
same house during tho winter. I say, Yes, 
provided plants which only need heat enough 
to keep out frost are selected.— Dorset. 

Vallota purpurea —Will you advise me about the 
culture of a l.lly which I possess in Rreat numbers, and 
can rarely induce to flower ? It is South African. Some 
have named it Vallota or akin to this. It has a splendid 
flower, salmon-red. It never dies down, so that I do not 
know when to give it rest. Will you suggest to me what 
I shall do as to pots, soil, and rest? It multiplies fast. 

I had thought of now planting in small pots (it makes 
much root) with peat and Band, and of drying it off— 
but when ? As it so rarely flowers I cannot tell when 
to do thi9. It is evergreen.—A. S. Bkveriduk. 

[There is little doubt your plant is Vallota 
purpurea, which is evergreen in character, and 
must nob be dried off at any season. It is 
essentially a greenhouse plant, and should in 
winter be kept in a structure with a minimum 
temperature of 45 deg*. The soil mo9t suited 
for it is two parts goo 1 yellow loam to one part 
each of leaf-mould ani sand. The best time 
for repotting is just after the flowering season 
is over, and for single bulbs pots 4^ inches or 
5 inches in diameter are large enough for the 
very strongest. The pot9 must be clean and 
well drained, and in potting press the soil down 
fairly firm. Though these instructions are 
given, annual repotting is by no means neces¬ 
sary—that is, if the roots are in good condi¬ 
tion. The soil recommended will, if not over¬ 
watered, remain fresh and sweet for years. At 
this season the plants should be stooa in a good 
light position in the greenhouse, and kept 
moderately supplied with water. As spring 
advances more water will, of course, be needed, 
and the plants must nob be shaded, as upon full 


exposure to sunshine the display of flowers 
depends. About June the plants may be stood 
in a sunny spot out-of-doors, and kept watered 
when necessary. As the flower-spikes make 
their appearance the plants should be taken 
into the groenhouse, as the blooms open better 
there.] 

Saxifraga pyramidally. —Plants of a 
light and elegant habit are always valuable in 
floral decorations as well as for greenhouse 
embellishment, and it would be difficult to 
name one possessing in a higher degree this 
character combined with free flowering than 
this Saxifrage. It forms perfect little pyramids 
of numerous white flowers on a branching stem 
from IS inches to 2 feet high. Associated with 
other flowering or fine-foliaged plants in a 
group, it imparts elegance to the whole, and 
this is a point of great importance. S. pyra- 
midalis may be readily propagated from hide 
shoots, or those which appear in abundance 
round old plants. They should be potted up 
singly into small pots, and kept in a cold-frame 
throughout tho season. Being hardy, they 
never require much heat, and are better alto¬ 
gether without it. The young plants when 
well rooted and growing freely should be 
transferred to 5-inch pots, in which they 
should be allowed to flower. This they cannot 
nil be depended on to do the first spring after 
insertion, but many of the strongest will, and 
weaker ones make excellent plants for a second 
year. A rich loamy soil with some manure 
added is recommended, but not larger pots for 
single plants than those just named. After 
the plants commence forming the flower-spikes, 
they' may be fed with advantage; placing the 
pots in small saucers and giving manure-water 
is a good plan. This must not be practised 
earlier, or growth of leaves instead of the for¬ 
mation of flowers will probably be the result. 
We were misled in this w r ay with some plants 
last year, but all were kept and grown on in 
tho same pots, and they flowered well. 
Although this Saxifrago may be grown in the 
rockery or open border, it is worth w’hile to 
cultivate it in pots, and put it out wherever 
desired just before coming into flower. Tho 
strongest side growths should he selected for 
propagation. — J. 

Gloriosa superba (Northumberland).- 

This is a very common plant in many parts of 
India, w’here the long, twining shoots may be 
often seen festooning hodges or neighbouring 
shrubs, and when studded with its brilliantly 
coloured flow'ers it forms a gorgeous feature. 
It has a rather peculiar tuber, often forked in 
shape, wdiich passes the wdnter in a dormant 
state. O wing to the shape of the tuber it is, as a 
rule, better planted out than iu pots, but where 
this cannot be done shallow pots about a foot 
in diainetor are necessary to its well doing. 
Being in its native country so showy and 
readily obtainable, considerable numbers are 
sent hero iu the winter season when dormaut, 
at wdiich time good tubers may be obtained at 
a cheap rate from many nurserymen. These 
tubers should be potted or planted about the 
end of February and placed in a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 65 degs. But little water will 
be required till the young shoots make their 
appearance, when an increased amount may be 
given. The shoots once started grow' rapidly, 
and the tendrils on the leaves so quickly 
become entangled that, xvhether trained around 
sticks or secured to a rafter, constant atten¬ 
tion is necessary. A suitable soil for this 
Gloriosa is tw'o parts loam to one part each of 
peat, leaf-mould,and w’ell-clocayed cow-manure, 
w'ith a little sand. Throughout the spring 
months a minimum temperature of 55 degs- 
should be kept up, rising during the day 
to 70 degs. or 75 degs. With this treatment 
the plants will begin to flow-er in July and 
often continue till the end of September. 
After this, the stems will soon commence to 
turn yellow, when w'ator must be discontinued 
and the tubers kept quite dry throughout the 
winter in a structure where the thermometer 
does nob fall below 50 degs. Even during the 
height of summer a little fire-heat is necessary 
to its successful culture, aud as a conservatory 
plant it cannot be depended upon. Strong 
tubers will flower well the first year, and, 
planted out, the border must be well drained- 
There is a marked peculiarity in the tubers ot 
thisP Gloriosa, and _that it the pointed or 
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lowermost end of the tuber is that from 
whence the new shoots are produced, so that in 
lotting or planting this should be boruo in 
mind ; in fact, the tuber should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, bo placed in a horizontal position and 
covered with about 3 inches of soil. 


ROSES. 


ROSE PERLE VON GODESBERG. 
Tnis beautiful Hybrid Tea is a yellow sport 
from that popular Rose, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. Like most sports it is apt to revert 
to the type, and at one time I thought that the 
whole stock had so reverted. But flowers 
recently seen have been of a beautiful canary- 
yellow colour, so that we may hope ero long to 
fix this colour, and by so doing have a really 
splendid variety. I was not surprised to learn 
that a yellow sport of the Kaiserin had been 
found, remembering its parentage, which was 
Lady Mary Fitz william crossed with the yellow 
Coquette de Lyon. We sec the influence of the 


from which to propagate, certain kinds would 
bo greatly improved. Lot all who grow Perle 
Von Godesberg mark those plants with the 
deepest coloured flowers, and then bud from such 
this year, I shall be surprised if a really good 
golden variety will not in time be obtained. I 
think market growers and all who forco Roses 
should look after Perle Von Godesberg. Under 
artificial conditions tho colour is more likely 
to become intensified. Rosa. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for various aspects.—I have an east wall, 
sheltered effectually from the north, a west wall also 
sheltered from the north, and a south wall sheltered from 
the ea^t and west. What Uoses would you recommend 
for each, not more than six altoyether. Bay two for each 
wall 1 I should like to have Gloire do Uijon and Marechal 
Niel amongst the six. The soil is good for Bases.—It. A. 
WlilTK. 

[Upon your woll-sbeltered walls you could 
grow some of tho best varieties of climbing 
Roses. You should see that the borders are 
well prepared, not necessarily giving a lot of 
rnanuro, but let some good loam bo added 



Rose Perle von Godesberg in Messrs. LJenj. Cant k Sons’ nursery at Colchester. 


yellow parent in the various yellow offspring of 
the Kaiserin, such as Goldquello and Goldolse. 
There is nothing of tho Lady Mary Fitz- 
william stumpy growth about Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria or Perle Von Godesberg. 
Both these kinds are splendid growers. I saw 
recently a mass of the Kaiserin planted as late 
as March last, and they were a glorious sight, 
each plant bearing several handsome blossoms. 
It is true the soil had been trenched 3 feet deep 
and.some new soil added, but if Roses are to 
make the splendid show they are capable of, 
they must be dono well in tho matter 
of soil. It is not so much manure 
they requiro as good loam. Anyone who 
can command this need not fear having 
grand displays of Roses, especially if the 
glorious Hybrid Teas, such as the variety 
under notice and others of like character 
predominate. I have great faith in selection 
as regards Roses. We know the good results 
to be gained from selection in reference to 
other subjects, such as Peas, etc,, and I am 
convinced if Roses were w> 
with the ^highest colour^ 



if the staple soil bo not good. A depth of 
3 feet is none too much, with a width of 2 feet 
to 3 feet. For the east wall wo should advise 
you to plant Mme. Alfred Carriere and Wal¬ 
tham Climber No. 1 ; for the west, Gloire do 
Dijon and Francoise Crousse ; and for the south, 
Marechal Niol and Climbing Bello Siebrecht. 
As you havo a desire to grow Marechal Niel, 
you would do well to procure a dwarf standard 
plant, say, with a stem about 15 inches to 
18 inches high. This Rose is far more success¬ 
ful in this way.] 

Rose Marechal Niel in greenhouse— Kindly 
inform me through the medium of your valuable paper 
how I shall now treat Marechal Niel Rose I have in green¬ 
house ? I cut it back pretty much in month of March, and 
since then it has made quite a lot of strong wood, very 
healthy.-J. M. T. 

[As far as the growth is concerned, you noed 
not do anything beyond tying out tho shoots so 
that sun and air can assist in finishing off the 
ripening. It would be advisable to top-dross 
the plant at once if it is in a pot or tub. 
Remove 1 incli to 2 inches of the top soil, and 
replace this with some good loam, with one part 
out of three of well-decayed hot-bed manure. 


About a handful of bone-meal mixed with the 
compost would also be an excellent stimulant. 
Should the Rose be planted out in a border, 
then a surface dressing of decayed manure, say, 

1 inch to 2 inches, and a sprinkling of bone- 
dust would be advisable, lightly forking this in 
or covering it over with some fine soil. We 
prefer this latter plan if the roots of the Rose 
appear rather near the surface. When you 
commence to give warmth to the house, or as 
soon as the buds appear on the move, it is as 
well to examine the growths, and, if any are 
soft and pithy, then cut them out, as you can 
only expect good blossoms from well-ripened 
wood.] 

Rose not flowering (A.).—Your Rose 
is nothing but the Manetti stock upon which 
Roses are budded. As a Rose it is worthless, 
and it seldom blossoms. Doubtless, the varie¬ 
ties originally budded upon the stock have 
either died or have been quite choked by this 
rapacious variety. It is now too late to bud the 
shoots with a good kind. Your best plan will 
be to grub up these Manetti stocks, and plant 
some good Roses at the end of next month in 
their place. If you ask for plants on the Feed- 
ling Brier you will soon detect the Brier 
suckers when they appear, and can immedi¬ 
ately suppross them ; or, better still, procure 
good plants upon their own roots— i.e., plants 
raised from cuttings. 

Rose to name f//. White).—We believe 
the Rose sont to be Gloire Lyonnaise, but the 
blossom was too full blown to say positively. 
The kind named is a really good Rose, growing 
luxuriantly and flowering fairly freely. If 
treated as a bush, only moderate pruning 
should be employed, the shoots of tho previous 
year being retained from 18 inches to 24 inches 
long. But the very best offect is produced when 
Gloire Lyonnaise i9 grown as a pillar or planted 
against a fence or wall. Tho grand flowers 
show up to perfection in either way, and 
although scontless, there is no creamy-white 
Rose more admired. The soil of your garden 
should suit the variety admirably, but it will 
require generous treatment if there be any 
groat depth of the sandy soil. A liberal applica¬ 
tion of cow-manure is very helpful in such a 
soil, but it should be applied in early autumn, 
and lightly turned in. 

Rose-foliage spotted {Rose-leaf).— The 
disease is known as Rose leaf black blotch. It is 
a very common fungus, and many growers treat 
it as of small account, excepting that it dis¬ 
figures the plants. The excessive wet summer 
has no doubt been a contributory cause. We 
have noticed that whore the plants are well 
drained and not shaded in any way by trees or 
shrubs there is less of this black blotch. If 
you spray your plants another season imme¬ 
diately after you observe theso blotches you 
will keep the disease in check. Spray with 
copper solution. The recipe is as follows : 
Carbonate of copper, 1 oz. ; carbonate of 
ammonia, 5 oz. ; mix these together in a quait 
of hot water and then add 16 gallons of water. 
Apply with an Abol syringe at intervals of a 
few days until you are satisfied the fungus has 
been kept in check. 

Rose-cuttings inserted now (Qutvro, 
Aberdare ).—The best place for the cuttings, as 
they are already inserted in boxes, would be a 
cold frame, shaded from bright sun, where 
they can be kept quite close and sprinkled 
once or twice a day. Do not give any water 
after the first liberal helping until compost 
shows signs of drying. It is best to keep the 
cuttings in this frame until spring. When the 
cuttings are rooted, pot them off into small 
pots, or keep them in their cutting pots until 
May, then bed them outdoors into some nice 
gritty soil, taking care to protect with some 
canvas or paper shades until cuttings have 
laid hold of the soil. August is best month 
for striking Tea Roses from outdoor wood, but, 
as the season is late, you should have good 
success. The hardy groups, such as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, root freelv if planted out¬ 
doors towards end of September. Mark out a 
bed about 4 feet wide and mix therein plenty 
of gritty soil. This bed would be best if 
partially shaded by a few trees or a hedge, bub 
the Roses resent a total shading. Make the 
cuttings about 6 inicl|^ ; jtj0^1 ffich^s long, and, 
if you can get them with a heel— i.e., a piece 
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the better. When planting, make a niche 
across the bed with a spade, and insert the 
cuttings almost their full length. See that 
their ends rest in the soil. Press the soil 
firmly against the cuttings, then make another 
row about 6 inches from the first. Quite 
80 per cent, of the cuttings should root if 
suitable ripened wood of the current season be 
inserted ; but you will find that some kinds of 
Hybrid Perpetuals strike more freely than 
others. 

Rosea for various purposes (Inquisi¬ 
tive ).—We append below the lists you ask for, 
and have taken our selections from the Hybrid 
Teas, as requested. (1) 12 most fragrant for 
growing in pots : Liberty, 'Duchessof Albany, 
'Augustine Guinoisseau, Papa Lambert, 
Aurora, Exquisite, Boadicea, 'Souvenir d’un 
Ami. Devouiensis, Marie Louise Poiret, Mme. 
de Watteville. (2) 12 best shape and of best 
quality for pots, irrespective of fragrance : 
'Bridesmaid, The Bride, 'Perle des Jardins, 


to your cold-house next month, you will obtain 
some lovely blossoms, this Bose coming of a far 
lietter colour under glass than outdoors. You 
need not prune this 6-feet shoot. Train the 
shoots on to the roof and you will obtain good 
blossom from nearly every eye. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS MONNIERI. 

This handsome Iris (a figure of which is 
given to-day) is one of the most orna¬ 
mental of garden plants, its large golden 
flowers being very effective in June and July 
at a time when the Spanish, English, and 
German Irises have been for some weeks 
flowerless. It is, however, all too rarely met 
with in gardens. This Iris and two others of 
the same family are very similar in growth, so 
much so, indeed, that it is difficult to tell them 
apart when out of flower. The other two are 
I. orientalis, that for many years was known 


Iris aurea. 


Sunrise, Niphetos, 'Anna Ollivier, Lady 
Roberts, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 'Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Liberty, Exquisite, 'Mme. 
Hoste. (3) 12 best varieties for deep clayey 
soil outdoors, either standards or dwarfs: 
'Caroline Testout, 'Marie Van Houtte, G. 
Nabonnand, Marie d’Orleans, 'Viscountess 
Folkestone, Mme. Ravary, Mme. Wagram, 
'Gloire Lyonnaise, Gustave Regis, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Grace Darling. (4) Best six varie¬ 
ties for .Button-holes: Gustave Regis, Anna 
Ollivier, Lady Battersea, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, White Maman Cochet. (3) 
Best six autumn bloomers of outdoors: G. 
Nabonnand, Marie d’Orleans, Marie Van 
Houtte, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Ravary, Caro¬ 
line Testout. (6) Best 12 for growing on their 
own roots: See those marked with asterisk. 
(7) The two best varieties approaching the 
colour of W. A. Richardson are Mine. Pierre 
Cochet and Mme. Ravary. The own root 
plant of Cheshunt Hybrid has done well. If 
you leave it whepe is at present, and remove 
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by the specific name of ochroleuca, which 
bears white and yellow flowers, and of which 
there is a fine variety styled I. gigantea and I. 
aurea (here figured), a plant producing yellow 
flowers very similar to those of I. Monnieri. 
All three are well worthy of culture, and do 
well under a variety of conditions. I. Monni¬ 
eri is a native of Crete, I. aurea of the Hima¬ 
layas, and I. orientalis of Asia Minor. Deep, 
rich, and damp soil is usually recommended 
for these Irises, but I have known all three to 
grow vigorously and flower profusely in a bed 
of shallow, dry soil in a very sunny position — 
in fact, I have never seen I. orientalis blossom¬ 
ing so freely as in the site mentioned. The 
bed, about 3 feet in width, was situated at the 
top of a steep bank, about 15 feet in height, 
which was covered with shrubs cut back every 
year. The great clump took up the wholo 
width of the bed, and had not been touched, 
except to cut oil the outer portions occasionally 
for friends who were anxious to possess the 
plant, for ten years, and every summer " 


up a quantity of bloom-spikes. I have a photo 
graph by me showing a clump with thirty- 
seven flower-heads, and in this the bloom- 
spikes on tho further side are naturally hidden. 
The soil of this border was shallow and shaly, 
so that no one need be detorred from growing 
these Irises because the soil is not deep, rich, 
and damp. I. Monnieri and I. aurea I have also 
known flower xvell under similar circumstances, 
though the flower-spikes rarely attain a greater 
height than from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, 
whereas I have seen them exceed 5 feet in 
deeper and richer soil. The flowers of I. 
Monnieri and I. aurea are much alike, butthoso 
of the former are the handsomer, being of 
a full golden-yellow-, while those of 1. aurea are 
slightly darker, with narrower petals, which 
are crimped at the margins of the falls. I. 
Monnieri often has the falls margined with a 
narrow' edge of white. The flowers of both 
these Irises are slightly fragrant. The spikes 
are very handsome, four flowers being often ex¬ 
panded at the same time. Some years ago Sir 
Michael Foster raised a fine seedling Iris of 
purple colour between I. Monnieri and 1. 
spuria, which was named Monspur. 

S. VV. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

PhysallB Franchettl.— Would you kindly tell me 
if PhyHalia Franctaetti requires any particular soil or treat¬ 
ment I I have had plants for two years, but they do not 
produce the lanterns, only get as far os blossom.- 
K. Clarke. 

[From your statement your plants are too 
late for fruiting. You should start some in a 
frame, plant out in April in good, rich, yet well- 
drained soil in a sunny position, and attend to 
watering in dry weather. In this way the 
plants should flower early in J uly, when fruit 
will follow. If you cannot succeed in this way, 
try some against a sunny wall.] 

Old-fashioned flowers.-Can the old Lemon- 
scented Verbena, and the old Night-scented Stock (peren¬ 
nial, not the annual), both grown in pots, be hid from 
any gardener now, also the old white-s^nted Baoksim 
Rose hloondng in bunches, and not separate blooms; 
scent very like that of Violets?—CiiUDLRiuir. 

[The Lemon - scented Verbena may be 
obtained in quantity, if you so desire it. The 
Night-scented Stock and the Banksian Rose 
are in cultivation also, and may be had from 
any good nurseryman.] 

Wallflowers falling. —Kindly tell me why the 
leaves of enclosed Wallflowers are crinkled and unhealthy 
looking? The plants have been raiaeri as usual— 90*n 
in May in sweet sandy soil, and pricked out whenafrw 
inches high. They have made good bushy plants with 
plenty of fibrous roots. Will the leaves recover, and will 
they bloom properly in the spring?—E. C. Cixuoti. 

[Judging from the sample before us, the 
plants have been checked in root action, 
probably owing to the excessive wet and cold 
of the year. The plants, however, should 
flower well in due time, notwithstanding.] 

Garden plot. — My garden is part of an wUt« 
that was cut up two or three years ago for buildiii*. Tne 
soil in the front part is very good, but about *2.'< feet of the 
bottom stands on the edge of a Urge lake that wsu filled 
in with various materials, mostly clay. On digging about 
2 feet deep in this pare of the garden I come to water. I 
dug the ground deeply last winter, mixed a good deal of 
road sweepings with it, and raised it up well, but the 
water is still there, a little way down. I grew some 
annuals and perennial Phloxes on it this summer, and they 
did very well. I want to know if you think a border for 
perennials would succeed in such a place without being 
drained, as I do not want to go to that expense ? I have 
been told that it will dry up in a year or two, and a 
gardener said the water would keep the roots moist, 
although I have always thought stagnant water was bad 
for most plants. I shall be pleased if you would give 
me some information on the subject ?—A. Smith. 

[We think you have a capital opening for a 
border for hardy plants generally, and the soil 
being of a clayey nature, with moisture so near, 
is not likely to be injurious to the plants. 
Before finally planting the border, as you say 
the position has been filled in at some period, 
it would be best to still further raise it by the 
addition of road - grit and manure, finally 
digging deeply to work all together. Then, in 
March, or earlier, if you wish, you could plant 
Phloxes, Campanulas, Spirseas, Irises, not for¬ 
getting I. Kiempferi varieties, that would 
delight in such a position. Pyrethrums, too, 
would be very much at home, and equally so 
Hepaticas, Christmas and Lenten Roses, many 
Lilies, Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, Nar¬ 
cissi, especially the strong growers and the 
single and double forms of N. poeticus, also 
N. incomparabilis.l'etc. Even should the 9 oil 

f 11 ^ now 
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securing a greater depth of material generally 
be layiDg an excellent foundation for future 
success, to say nothing of the increased value 
of such a soil in the meantime. There are 
many things exactly suited for such conditions, 
and if you desire a more complete list we will 
give it you on your submitting the exact size 
of the projected border.] 

Dali lias (Carrioner). —Dahlias, like most 
other things, prefer a change of soil, but if you 
make up your mind to thoroughly trench the 
plob of ground and manure it well any time 
before the end of the year, we think you will 


the digging, but allow it to remain as rough as 
possible, so that the weather may act upon it. 
If your soil is light, a dressing of lime on the 
surface after digging is completed will do good. 
If heavy and leaning to clay, grit and old 
mortar will be best. A month before planting 
the Dahlias you could give a dressing of blood 
and bone-manure, not to the entire piece, but 
marking the places for Dahlias with a stick to 
a plot 4 feet square, to be forked lightly into 
the soil. The following are good Cactus 
Dahlias; you ask for “exhibition Dahlias” 
without mentioning the section. If this is not 


will obviate this, and also give one the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that the ultimate prospects are 
of a rosy description. For this reason, there¬ 
fore, purchase bulbs early, and see that they 
are planted without delay. —I). B. C. 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia grand!flora.—I enclose leaf of Magnolia 
tree climbing against south wall of house, about 16 feet 
high. It has flowered (large white) last three year*, but 
this year has not. Last year blossoms were small, brown¬ 
ish, and did not fully open, and buds dropped off; leaves 
also dropped off, though green, and tree looked gent tally 



Iris Monnicri. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in Messrs. Wallace’s Nursery at Colchester. 


see no difference whatever in the quality. Take 
out a trench 3 feet wide and the same in depth, 
and barrow it to the extreme end of the plot 
first, or, if your plot, say, is 12 feet wide, take 
out a trench only half-way across, and of the 
width and depth above given. Then, if you 
transfer the excavated soil to the part not 
interfered with, you may trench the half width 
to the end of the plot, and fill in the trench by 
opening a new trench on the other half, and, 
working up the second half, your soil will be 
there already for filling in. During the opera¬ 
tion of digging, work in at l iinchos deep a good 
layer of decayed manure. This may be ai 
without stint. Do not JtTmboth the 
Digitized by 
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what you require .write us again: Clarence 
i Webb (bronze-red, large and distinct), Mrs. Ed. 
Mawley (yellow), Florence (orange-yellow), ! 
Richard Dean (vermilion, tipped white), Lord ' 
j Alverstone (carmine and crimson), Rosine , 

I (brilliant rose), Aunt Chloe (dark velvety- I 
maroon, nearly black), Island Queen (mauve), | 
| Lord Roberts (white). 

Early planting of Daffodils.—I have 
I just (Aug. 18) planted good breadths of Nar- 
I cissus Barri conspicuusand N. bicolor Empress, i 
Too often tho bulbs are kept so dry that they 
i become impaired. Not infrequently, especially ! 
when they have not been properly ripened off, 
they rot and are worthless. An early planting 


sickly. Last autumn I cave it a surface dressing of old 
manure (to wash in), and this year leaves and shoots look 
heal'hier. Can you tell me what treament to pursue, and 
also kind of Magnolia ?— Axon. 

[From what you say, your plant is evidently dry at the 
roots. Give it a heavy mulching of rotten manure and 
water freely’, and you will, we think, find an improve¬ 
ment. The variety is M. grandiflora J 

Moving Ivy.—Your reply, p. 8.V2, Sept. r»th, as to 
moving Ivy is oi no use, I am sorry to ray. There are 
reaeons for wishing to preserve that particular plant, and, 
in any case, it is doubtful whether I could get another of 
the same variety. I have tried more than once.— York- 

SHIRE. 

[As you desire to preserve the plant referred 
to, take out a trench at 2 4 leet from the stem 
MeblMlSM Jh^CSoil 
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removed by a mixture of good loam, manure, 
and sand. If this is done at once, much new 
fibre will form in the new soil, and the removal 
of the plant maybe undertaken with some hope 
of success. If the root area is, in a dry place, 
encourage new roots by means of watering. 
Then in March or April you could cut down 
the plant to 5 feet or 6 feet from the ground, 
and replant it at once. If you cut it down in 
March, and allowed one month before moving 
the plant, it may have restarted into growth. 
As you have a doubt about obtaining a plant 
of tne same kind, you should at once put in a 
batch of cuttings from the plant. Some of 
those would form roots during winter and 
make useful young plants. You might also 
send us some branches of the variety to see if 
we could name it for you, and in this way the 
variety, if not the original plant, could bo 
preserved.] 

Magnolia not blooming.— Can any information he 
given regarding Magnolias that have never bloomed, and 
have been since quite young plants for Is years in a south¬ 
east position ? This is the ordinary old Magnolia with the 
Laurel leaf. They are healthy, strong plants, and in a 
corner against a wall. Would bullock’s blood be any good 
for them?— Ciiudleigii. 

[We take it the position has somewhat to do 
with the non-flowering of the above plant. 
We regard a south-west, or even a western, 
position as much the best. It is possible your 
lant fails to ripen its wood sufficiently. We 
now of plants in a western aspect that flower 
grandly each year. If your plant is quite 
healthy and vigorous the manure should not be 
requisite. Your knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances, however, and of the original planting 
in particular, places you in a superior position 
to ourselves ; therefore, for the manuring you 
should be the better judge. We would, if 
applying the manure, prefer to dig out a 
trench at somo distance from the main stem, 
and fill in again with new soil—loam and peat 
in equal parts, together with sand or grit—and 
incorporate the manure with the new soil, 
making it moderately firm.] 



Bees and Heather (G. C .).—As a rule, 
there is but little work done among the Heather 
before September, the honey harvest con¬ 
tinuing through October, weather being favour¬ 
able. Therefore, some time yet remains for 
your Bees to avail themselvos of so valuable a 
pasturage. Unfortunately, the cold nights so 
often experienced during the autumn do much 
in hindering the flow of the nectar, conse¬ 
quently, it frequently happens that although 
tne Heather may be in full flower the Bees 
profit little from it. You can tell if your 
Bees are storing Heather honey if you examine 
the combs. The honey from Heather is of a 
reddish-brown hue, or “port coloured,” strong 
in flavour, and soon crystallizes.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to road (Constant Reader , J. R., 

April ).—Your statement is anything but 
intelligible, but I make the position to be 
thus: A gentleman who owns some property 
near, or who has just purchased that property, 
asserts that he has purchased a road previously 
owned by the executors of someone. It is not 
stated why the road was made or what pur¬ 
pose it serves, but it seems access can be had 
from this road to three cottages, and that the 
road which formerly passed over the lands 
belonging to these cottages was, at some time 
not stated, diverted over lands belonging to 
the predecessors in title of the oxecutors 
referred to. The purchaser has now put a 
gate across the road, and threatens proceedings 
against all persons using it. He will allow one 
of the cottagers, whose cottage is apparently 
some 15 yards above the gate, to use the road 
on payment of a yearly sum for so doing. You 
say you turned stock on this road for eighteen 
years, and that others before you did the same 
ever since the road was formed ; and you also 
say that by the “writings” the “ Headish ” 
belongs to you and the occupiers of the other 
two cottages. You ask advice as to tho 
validity of the proceedings of the purchaser, 
but the information you give is insufficient for 
the purpose. You do not say how long the 
road has existed, when it was diverted, nor 
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why it was diverted, and I do not understand 
what you moan by “ headish,” unless, indeed, 
you mean “ eatage.” It might be that the old 
road was across your soil, and that the eatage 
belonged to you ; but it by no means follows 
that you are entitled to the eatage of the 
diverted road, particularly if it was diverted to 
some one else’s land. It is, however, extremely 
probable that your right to use the diverted 
road as an access to your cottages was 
expressly reserved at tho time of the diversion, 
or that such a right has been gained by user. 
As the information necessary to decide the 
point is somewhat extensive and complex, I 
think you had best consult a local solicitor; 
but if you write us again on the matter, kindly 
mention tho number of the page on which this 
reply appears — K. C. T. 


BIRDS. 

White Java Sparrows {Old Subscriber). 

—These are hardy birds and easily kept in con¬ 
finement, and if placed in a large cage or 
aviary will breed freely, producing two or 
three broods in the season. Tho young are 
reared upon bread and milk and ants’ eggs, or 
minced hard-boiled egg and crushed biscuit, 
the proper diet for tho adult bird being Millet 
and Canary-seed. Both the white Millet and 
spray Millet should be given. Watercress, 
Chickweed, Lettuce, and the flowering stalks 
of Grass are all good green food for these birds. 
Either of these may be given daily during 
warm weather, but only occasionally, and in 
small quantities during the winter. A bath 
may be allowed daily in summor and on sunny 
days in winter, these birds being very fond of 
bathing.—S. S. G. 

Death of hen Canary ( If. C. Campbell). 
—The internal organs in this case were in a 
very putrid condition. The cause of death 
appears to have been intense congestion of the 
liver, with consumption of tho bowels. It is 
always advisable to disinfect tho cage in which 
a bird has died before introducing another. 
The cage should be thoroughly scalded and 
woll scrubbed inside and out with carbolic soap 
and hot water. No particulars are given as to 
the food and general treatment of this bird. 
In order to keep Canaries in health, diet, air, 
and cleanliuess aro points to be rigidly attended 
to, while pure, fresh water for drinking should 
bo supplied daily. At times, more especially 
during the moulting season, it is well to put a 

iece of clean iron in the drinking water ; this, 

ecoming oxydised on the surface, communi¬ 
cates to it a tonic property. Good ventilation 
is also an important matter, as these birds can 
bear neither a hot, close room nor exposure to 
cold.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Canary ( Miss I fey wood Jones). 

—This bird was in very poor condition and 
evidently died from atrophy, a wasting disease 
common among cage birds, due to morbid 
changes in some of the internal organs, and 
usually brought about through the diet being 
unsuitable or of an insufficiently nutritious 
quality. If the treatment of this complaint 
be not undertaken at its very commencement 
there is no cure, although, as a rule, it does not 
terminate suddenly, for a bird so affected will 
sometimes survive for months. In some cases, 
however, the progress is of great rapidity, 
proving fatal in a week or two, or even in a 
few days. Numberless feathered pets come to 
an untimely end through being indulged in tit¬ 
bits in the form of sugar, sweet cake, and so 
forth. Many birds also are lost through not 
being supplied with sharp grit to assist in the 
digestion of the food. The fine sand so often 
used is useless for this purpose.—S. S. G. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening, the 14th inst., Mr. Charles 
H. Curtis in the chair. Four new members 
were elected. The annual dinner will be held 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, Octo¬ 
ber 27th next, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Petor Barr, 
V.M.H., has kindly consented to preside on 
this occasion. The committee hope that all 
members and friends who can possibly attend 
I will endeavour to do so. 

Ill 


OORRESPON DEN OE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and coneudy 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-strcet, Holborn 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender art 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a lime. Correspon. 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n Us determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruiti 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other . 
wise poor. The differences between variet ies of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Holes in Clematis leaves {E. E. Jolly )-The 
holes appear to be made by a small caterpillar or grub, 
working usually in the dusk. The only way is to tup 
them. Cabbage or Lettuce leaves may assist, also lime, 
while hand-picking is the Ivest of all. 

Aqullegla sibirica {Delta ).—We can only advise 
you to try ail the good hardv plant firms, as Barr, Perrv, 
Prichard, Paul, Cutbusb, Jackman, Smith, of Nevrry, 
also R. Smith, Worcester, and others, and failing io 
secure it from these, try Thompson and Morgan, of 
Ipswich, for seeds. 

Rockeries {A. fl. Weatherhead). —If, as we imagine, 
you have not yet planted the two small rockeries, and 
desire to do so, wishing a selection of suitable things, 
will you kindly state lerglh, breadth, and height, with 
position. We will then give you our best advice in the 
•natter. 

Bone-meal for bulbs {Mrs. 2).).—Yes, bone meal, 
which is the best form, may be applied freely to most 
bulbous things, preferably dug into the soil immediately 
below the bulbs at planting time. Bone-meal and Kainit 
would be better, perhaps, and a 6-inch potful may be 
given to each 3 yards super. 

Night-scented Stock {Mrs. Gough ).—You had 
best try the seedsmen for this plant. It is easily raised 
from seeds, and any of the seed firms will supply it you. 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, usually includes it in his lift. 
The Arbor-vitao may be clipped or topped at wilL In 
many instances the plant is formed into hedgerow, 
where much clipping is necessary. It is, however, not 
advisable to delay the work too long. 

Small Violas {Relic Isle ).—You do not ray what 
your treatment has been. In any case, however, the 
flowering should be discouraged, the point of the shoot or 
shoots removed, and as soon as possible plant them out 
in rich —ie .well manured and deeply-dug—ground. Krorn 
your note it would appear the eeedlings have not been 
transplanted, and as a result they are more or less starved. 
These things require a very generous treatment. 

Malmalson Carnations {Mrs. Stuart, RX-You 
are not likely to have any great measure of success in 
growing Malmaison Carnations in the way you suggest, 
for in tne first place just enough fire-beat to keep out the 
frost is necessary in winter, and, in addition, this section 
of Carnations requires very careful handling. An excel¬ 
lent article detailing the culture of Malmaison Carnations 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated, ^August 2, 19**2. 
page 25)9, which will give you just the particulars 
required. 

Dividing Begonias {Inquirer ).—The better wav- 
will be to plant your Begonias rather further apart, an l 
leave the tubers untouched, for though Begonias can be 
increased to a limited extent by division, it is only when 
two or more stems are produced from a single tuber that 
this is possible. When increasing Begonias in this way 
(now seldom done), the tubers must be laid out on a 
stage or in some similar place till the young shoots are 
about an inch long, when the tubers can be divided with 
a sharp knife, each division having a good shoot attached 
thereto. As the base of tho shoots are often close 
together, particular care is necessary not to injure apy of 
them. A feature that tells strongly against dividing 
Begonia tubers is that the cut portion often proves a seat 
of decay, which ultimately destroys or greatly weakens 
the plant. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Jasminum {C. S .).—We are not sure to whatspeHo 
you refer, and could better advise you if you sent us a 
spray, as you do not Bay whether it is a bush plant, 
evergreen, or deciduous climber. 

Oopper-coloured trees, etc {B. if.).— We know 
of no copper-coloured perennials, but of this and shades 
akin in trees there are some very effective examples. Of 
these, the Beech, Hazel, Vine, Prunus, Berberis, Oak, etc., 
are the best. There are many variegated-leaved plant#, 
and a good w ay would be to apply for a catalogue to some 
of the forest-tree nurserymen, as Messrs. Cheal, Crawley, 
or to Mr. Geo. Paul, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt Either of 
these firms would mark a list of the best things. 

FRUIT. 

Pears cracked {Little Chang ).—As a rule, cracked 
Pears imply an unsatisfactory st-ate of the roots, hut in 
such a season as that we have experienced this year there 
have l>*en other reasons accounting for the failure. 
There is no remedy you cau apply now to prevent it, ana 
you are more fortunate than hundreds to have any f # arf * 
cracked or otherwise. Frost in late spring with so mucs 
wet and sunless weather has been all sufficient to cause 
Pears to fail in the manner you complain of. 
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Cracked Peach-stones {Little Chang).— Absence 
of lime account* sometimes for cracked atones in Peaches. 
This year there has been much complaint due, not to root 
causes, but to cold weather. We have seen trees that, 
though bearing fair crops, had but a very few fruits sound 
in stone. The apertures in the fruit make a convenient 
hiding-place for wood-lioe. 

Fungus on Plum-trees ( Little Chang). -Plum- 
trees are this year much infested with the fungus you 
name, and, as a consequence, the foliage falls prematurely, 
It is doubtful whether any remedy can be applied to 
stamp out the disease now, but next spring a spraying of 
sulphide of potassium, obtainable from horticultural 
sundrieemen, in accordance with instructions supplied 
therewith, would probably help much to prevent its 
spreading so rapidly. The* cold spring and summer are 
accountable for much of this trouble, and last year there 
were similar complaints. 

Lichen on Apple-trees (Little Chang).— The 
growth of Lichen on Apple-trees not more than twelve 
>ears old points to wet soil or humid surrouudings. They 
have arrived at an age when fruit might reasonably be 
expected. If the roots are in wet or stagnant ground, or 
there are not ample air and sun to mature their growth 
they would fail, and a vigorous growth, too, tends to 
barrenness. The heads of the trees need to be kept open, 
but no further pruning should be practised, especially in 
v igorous trees. Caustic soda solutions for winter dress¬ 
ings have been often recommended for Lichen and insect 
troubles, and lime, newly slaked, will have a similar 
effect. 

VEGETABLES. 

Watercress bed ( Constant Reader).— Certainly, 
if >ou wish to have Watercress for use, cut off the flower 
or seed heads ; if you need to save seeds let them mature. 
Watercress beds need to be replanted occasionally with 
young freeh-growing shoots, clearing out the old stools 
and giving some fresh soil for planting in. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A nan. — Your plant is a Spirma, and is evidently dry at 

the roots. Spineas like a moist root run.- Geo. B. 

Ewell.— The French Bean is Phaseolus vulgaris, and the 
Runner Bean P. multi floras. The Scarlet llunner. a» 

generally understood, is not a French Bean.- A. C. 

Browne —Kindly read our rules to correspondents.- 

A. Boobyer. —Will you kindly repeat the query?- Law- 

renee I'hMips.- It is quite impossible to advise without 
seeing the ground, and it would, we think, be far better 
to get someone in the neighbourhood to look at the 

ground and say what is best to be done.- Se/ton Park 

—“Vines and Vine Culture,” by the late A. F. Barron. 
This can be obtained from 13, Sutton-Court-road, Chis¬ 
wick, London, W., post free for 5s. fid. We know of no 

book on the Peach.- R. S. —Yes, you will find they will 

germinate.- Papula*.— We do not quite understand 

your query rc staking trees.- U. 31. A.—Consult our 

advertising columns.- A. K. F.— See answer in our 

issue of September 12th, page 3(39.- F. T.— Rose Gloire 

de Dijon was raised in 1*53 by M. Jacotot, a nurseryman 
at L>ijoD, France, while Rose Mme. BOrard was raised by 
Mods. Levet in 1871 by crossing Mme. Falcot with Gloire 

de Dijon. - Amateur.—Try Messrs. Canned and Sons, 

.Swanley .function, Kent.- Novice.— The only way is to 

trench the ground, picking out the w’eeds as this is being 

done.- A. B.C.—li is impossible to advise ud less you 

give us some more particulars as to the trees between 
which you wish to pUnt the shrubs. Please also read our 

rule* to correspondents.- G. S.— Yes, you can grow a 

Vino in the house you refer to. Take cuttings of the 
Pentatemons at once, and keep them in a cold frame dur¬ 
ing the winter, covering up when severe weather 

threatens.- A. G., Forth Devon.— Turn the whole over, 

and mix some lime with it, taking care to < lear away all 
decayed pieces of wood. Turn it frequently during the 
winter to incorporate the lime, and it will be very useful 

in the garden next spring.-C. Good.—Very difficult to 

say.- Wexfmd .—Impossible to say, unless you can give 

us'some idea of the soil, the position of the ground, etc., 

and the quantity available.- Owen A. Ellis .—The 

flower you seDt is only a malformation and of no value. 
We have had many such during the season—in fact, such 

flowers are very common.- Seeker.— Kindly give us some 

idea of the size of the beds, etc., and then we can better 

advise you.- Fuchsia.— See reply in our issue of 

September 19tb, page 3S0.- Ignorant.— Get Hobday’s 

“Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 63 . (3d., post 

free.- Rock Abergavenny.— You will find an illustrated 

article dealing with the Daphnes in our issue of June 14tb, 
1902, page 201. This can be had of the publisher post 
free for l^d. Wild Roses, Azvleas, Kalmias, Heaths, 
Furzes, Sun Roses, Brooms, and Daphnes are all suitable 

shrubs for the rock garden.- K. Riches.—Vie should 

certainly advise you to plant Farleigh Prolific Damsons, 

which make a good Bhelter and also crop well.- 

C. G. V .—You will find an article dealing with the 
Amaryllis in our issue of May 25th, 1901, page 170, which 

can be had of the publisher, post free for lid.- Seeker.— 

The specimen sent is not Campanula pyramidal is, we 
think, but may be a plant of the Canterbury Btll 

(Campanula Medium).-C. S .—You will find a lengthy 

article dealing with 41 Shanking of Grapes ” in our issue 
of August 9th, 1902, which can be had of the publisher, 

post free for l$d.-5. H. L.— The only way is to trench 

the ground to a depth of 2 feet, picking out as the 
work proceeds every bit you can find. This trenching 
is necessary if you wish the Roses to succeed. You will 

also have to manure the ground well.- Learner, Annam 

Valley.— Leave the grafts alone until they become 
thoroughly established. You give us no idea of the age of 
the stocks on which the scions are worked, but the 

£ afte are evidently doing well.- Tottenham From the 

ecription, we should say that the house was too much 
shaded, and the onlv plants likely to succeed would be 
hardy Ferns.- E. D .—Try Haage and Schmidt, Seeds¬ 
men, Erfurt.- B. F. Breaker.— Kindly send some speci¬ 

mens of the insects yon refer to, and we can then better 

help you.- J. C. A'.—Throw the plant away.- 

Catalpa.— There is no need to syringe the Camellias now. 
The great thing is to see that the drainage is good, and 
that they are never allowed to get dry at tne roofs. Dry- 
ness at the root and stagnant water will cause the buds to 
drop. The Eucalyptus has nothing to,do with the flowers 
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of the other plants in the house falling.- York.— 1, Try 

the Scotch Fir, or Larch, planting 3-year-old seedlings, 
which can be had of any good tree nurseryman. 2, You 
can certainly take out fresh holes, 2 feet deep and 3 feet 
wide, fill in with good loamy soil and wood-ashes, no 
manure, and plant the trees ; but it would be far better to 
have the orchard thoroughly trenched before replanting. 

It will be cheapest in the end.- Beta.— 1, The only 

thing you can do is to dig them up, filling in the spaces 
with some rich soil, and sowing on the same eome good 
lawn seed. 2, Syringing with paraffin-emulsion will 
destroy a great many, but hand-picklne is by far the best 

remedy.- Mr*. Bandies.— It will fruit in time, but you 

will bring it into bearing much Booner if you ffraft it.- 

G. G. G.— The leaves you send are covered with mildew. 
Gather up the infested leaves and burn them. In the 
spring, when the Rose starts into growth, apply sulphur 
on the first appearance of the pest. 2, riant tne Roses as 
soon in the autumn as you can get them. The best cut¬ 
tings of Roses are the growths that have flowered.- 

C. S. H.— The Gladiolus is not a herbaceous, but a bulbous 
plant; but in the case you refer to, much depends on the 
wording of the schedule. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

\* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsnino 
Illustratrd, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, London, K. C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kind * of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— Kelly.— Evidently a Delphi¬ 
nium, but should like to see better specimen ; 2, Galega 

officinalis alba ; 3, Malva moschata alba.- Mrs. Patrick. 

—Lygodium scandens.- A. Conehie.—Wc cannot under¬ 
take to name florist flowers.- B. C. Clough.— Berbcris 

vulgaris.- Madeleine Bell. — Cannot name without 

flowers.- Henry Cronchey.— 1, Adiantum Farleyense ; 

2, Lygodium scandens; 3, Pteris cretica albo lineata; 

4, 5, 6, and 7, l.omaria ciliata; 8, 9 and 10, Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 11 and 12, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 13, Pteris 
cretici.- R. S.— 1, Double Soapwort (Saponaria offici¬ 
nalis, fl.-pl. ; 2, Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris).- 

B. B. T. Glen. — E§callonia macrantha.- Perennial.— 

1, Coreopsis grandiflora ; 2, Harpalium rigidum. Put a 

ring of coal-ashes round your Delphiniums.- May 

Hansard.— Specimens too shrivelled to identify.- 

Deiodrop.— Please tend better specimens.- J. C. 

Inland.—I, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Adiantum gracilli- 

mum ; 3, Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Pteris cretica.- 

J. W. Locke.— 1, Achillea Eupatoriuin (syn. A. filipen- 

dula).- R. B. C.— The Benzoin Laurel or Benjamin-tree 

(Lauras Benzoin).- A Reader.—I, Appears to be a Rock 

Rose (Cistus), but it is sent without flower or fruit, and so 
cannot be identified with certainty ; 2, New Zealand 
Veronica (probably V. Traversi), but also without flower ; 

3, Species of Cassia; 4, Asclepias curaesavica ; 5, Justicia. 

Send in flower.- Hon. F. D. — Chelone obliqua ; Arc- 

totis grandis.- Mark.— Apparently a Bindweed, but 

you send a dried-up specimen without flowers, and it 1 b 
impossible to identify with certainty. There is no way of 
dealing with such a weed as this but destroying every 
bit of root, for wherever there is a bit of root there the 
plant is sure to make an appearance above ground. 
Propagated by cuttings, divisions, and seeds.- L. Con¬ 
stable.—A variety of L. tigrinum.- Sedum.— There was 

no plant numbered “3" in your box, but there was one 
distinctly numbered “5,” but not referred to in your 
letter. 1, The Lithospermum does best on a sunny hank 
among shrubs or undergrowth of any kind, and let alone. 
You do not say the conditions in which you have tried it. 

2, We do not name Roses, and when your specimen 
reached us all the petals had fallen ; 3, See above ; 4, 

Sedum Telephium; 5, Chrysanthemum maximum.- 

Alfred hlanning.— Plea®e send freeh specimens.- A. S. 

—i and 2, We do not undertake to name florist flowers ; 

I, Galtonia candicans; 2, Clarkia elegans fl.-pl.- 

J. A. H.— Hemigraphis eolorata, native of Java, requires 

stove treatment; 2, Trachelium caruleum. South Europe. 
Greenhouse.- Dun Roy.—Cassia floribunda.- W. W.— 

1, The Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica); 2, A Spirav Send 
when in flower; 3, Iresine acuminata; 4, Euphorbia 

splendens; 5, Asparagus deflexus.- Robert Keening.— 

Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana).- S. J. W\—One of 

the Crucifene, but as so many plants belong to this family 
it is difficult to say what your specimen is unless we have 

fully-developed flowers.- Frank Harvey.— Certainly a 

Physalis. Can you send ua a specimen of the fruit?- 

Charles Bathurst, Jr. —Sweet Alder (Clethra alnifolia). 

- F. W. and R. K. P.—Vio do not undertake to name 

florist flowers 

Names of fruit.— No Name.— 1, Too much bruised ; 

2, Lady Sudeley ; 3, Cox’s Pomona ; 4, Please send better 

sample.- J. G. Hardham.— Kentish Pippin.- S. If. S. 

—Your Apple is, we think, Northern Greening.- B. J. 

Flcmiiv].— Quite impossible to name from such poor 

specimena- Hutson, Clacton.— The Hessle.- G. Steer. 

— Kindly send ripe specimens, and not less than three of 

each. See our rulea- J. Goode.—Kindly send better 

tpscimena 

Catalogues received.— Barr and Sons, King- 
street, Covent Garden.— List of Gold Medal Daffodils, 

and Li*t of Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. -C. G. Van Tuber- 

gen, Jun., Haarlem, Holland.— List, of Bulbs, etc. 


14 FLORA and Sylva.’’— A London Monthly Review 
for Gardeners and Planters, Lovers of Landscape, Wood¬ 
land, Tree, or Flower: New and Rare Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, and Home Landscape. 
Printed in large type on pure clay less paper, and giving 
the finest coloured plates of New Plants. 44 This new 
review deserves a welcome, if only for Us admirable typo - 
graphy and its exceedingly finely reproduced illustrations 
— coloured, photographed, and engraved. Moreover, it 
seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, but 
attractive , review for all interested in flowers, trees, 
vegetables, and landscape.”—Times. Price la. net, post ■ 
free Is. 3d., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. All back I 
numbers may be had. London : Published at 17, Furbival- I 
street, Holborn, E.O. 1903. 1 


Shilling’s Special Offers. 

Following are suitable for Present Potting 
or Planting for Winter bloom. 
Begonias* Fibrous-rooted, various colours, pot now, 
bloom for months. 2a. dozen. 

Primula ohinensls* finest fringed, brilliant colours, 
Is. fid. dozen. . , 

Primula obconlca- large-flowering, splendid strain. 
Is. 6d. dozen. , 

Cinerarias* finest large-flowering, a splendid strain, 
Is. fid. dozen. 

Cyclamen porgicum glgantcum. fine oorms, 

Is. 3d. dozen. _ „. 

Aralia sieboldl* splendid decorative plant, 6, Is. 3d. 
Ferns* splendid greenhouse kinds, assorted, 2s. dozen. 
Geraniums* pot now for winter bloom, assorted kinds, 
2s. dozen. 

Salvia svlcndens, fine scarlet, 2s. dozen. 

Smilax* beautiful for cutting, etc., 6 for Is. 3d. 

Tecoma Smithl. a grand now greenhouse plant, 3 for 
Is. 6d. 

Solanum hybrldum (Winter Cherry), 6 for Is. 6d. 
Solanum pyracanthum* very pretty, leaves covered 
with yellow thorns. 3 for Is. 3d. . 

Collection of Greenhouse plants, containing 24 
kinds, all different, 3s. 6d. 

Auriculas, superb strain, 2s. dozen. 

12 Assorted Plants for room, table, etc., decoration, 
such as Palms, Cyperus, Aralias, etc., 2s. 6d. 

All good plants, carefully packed in damp 
Moss and wooden boxes, carriage paid. 


C. R. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 

WINCHFIELD, HANTS. 


ALEMATIS.— PLANT NOW.—All the beat 

'J and latest named kinds. Will send a dozen strong plants 
for 10s. 6d.; 6 for 5s. 9d.; or 3 for 3s., carriage paid. Have 
thousands of plants to offer.—O. R. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man, Winchfleld, Hants. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Best kinds. 

^ All selected from fertile plants. Noble, Royal Sovereign, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, President, Scarlet Queen, Competitor, 
Latest of All, Viconiteaue, Dr. Hogg, J. Veitch, Leader, 
Monarch, Ac. 8trong well rooted plants, 25. Is. ; 50 for 
Is. lOd.; or 3s. 6d. 100.; or 100, in 4 best kinds, our selection, 
for 3s. Plant now. Carriage paid.—O. R. SHILLING, Nur- 
seryman, Winchficld, Hants. 


SHILLING’S “EXPRESS” CABBAGE.— 

W Absolutely the earliest, hardiest, and best kind for pre¬ 
sent sowing. Try it. Is. per ounce; 7d. per half ounce, poet 
-HILLIN''*.. ". 


free.—O. R. SHILLING, K 


liman, Ac.. Winchtield. Hants. 

SHILLING’S SPECIAL LIST of Vegetable 

W and Flower Seeds for present sowing and early offer of 
Bulbs of all kinds will be sent together with a sample packet 
of seed, post free on application. Write for »t.-G. R. 
8HILLING, 8eed and Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 

TTOLLY HOCKS, splendid.—Chater’s double, 

LL j,. 9d. doz. Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Single Pyrethrum, 
splendid for cutting, is. 9d. dozen. Tritomas (Red hot 
Poker), 3, Is. 3d. 12 Hardy Perennials in 12 kinds, 2s. 6d., 
carriage free. Catalogue free.—O. .R. SHILLING, Nursery, 
Winchficld. Hants. 


WALLFLOWERS.—Plant now. 100, in 5 best 

** kinds, 2s. 9d. Double Wallffi 


Is. dozen, carriage paid.—O. R. SHI 
Winchfleld. Hants. 


Wallflowers, splendid strain, 
" '’"'LLING, ” 


Nursery, 


C ARNATIONS.— Finest doable, mixed 

colours, superb strain, Is. 6d. dozen. Carnations, Mar¬ 
guerite, Malmaison strain, splendid for potting for winter 
bloom in greenhouse or planting out, very fine plants, 
Is. 3d. doz.; 25 for 2s. 3d., carriage free.—C. R. SHILLING, 
Nursery, Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

■yiOLETS.—These cannot be planted too 

V early now. Splendid clumps specially prepared for 
winter bloom. Mane Louise, Admiral Avellau, Czar, Cali¬ 
fornia, Neapolitan, and Princess of Wales, 3s. per dozen; 
22s. per 100, carriage paid. Large, well-grown plants.— 
0. R. SHILLING. Nursery, Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

PARLY BLOOM.—Pot Now. White Roman 

■Ll Hyacinths. Is. 9J. dozen; 12s. 6d. 100. Paper white and 
DbL Roman Narcissus. 25. Is. 9d. 25 assorted early Narcissus, 
Is 9d. Best bulbs. Carriage free.—O. R. SHILLING, Bulb 
Merchant, Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

1 EA CABBAGE PLANTS, in 6 of the very 

J-V/VJ Pest kinds for succession. Is. 6d.. carriage free. Plant 
now.—C. R. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfleld. Hants. 


6 PRIMULAS, 6 Cinerarias, 6 Scarlet Salvias, 

6 Geraniums, 6 Begonias, and 6 Cyclamen, all for winter 
bloom, the38plantsfor3s., carriage free.-C. R. SHILLING, 
Nurs e ryman, Win ch field, Hants. _ 

TO BEAUTIFUL Hardy Evergreen Shrubs, 

L^ selected, for pots or window boxes, including golden 
and silver foliage, for 2*. 9d.; 24 for 5a. Carriage paid. 
Pot now and get establish©! for winter.—C. R. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 


1 AA HARDY PERENNIALS, strong plants, 

LUvJ splendid selection, in 50 different kinds, all named, 
for 12s. fid.: 50 in 50 kinds, 7s., carriage paid, worth double.— 
O. R. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants._ 


QUALITY WITH ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 


SHILUNC 
BULBS 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 
TREES 
SHRUBS 
CUMBERS 
GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 
Ac., &c. 


All of Best Quality at Lowest 
Prices. 

Carefully packed, and sent safely 
any distance. 


CATALOGUE sent gratis and_ post free, 
will be sent. 


or state your requirements and Estimato 


C. R. SHILLING, 

Nurseryman. 

WINOHF1ELP, HANTS* 


TADOO FOR BULBS.—No compost suits 

O bulbs of all kinds so well as a mixture of Jadoo and sand. 
They root earlier. Tgrow stronger, flower better. Sample 
bag, Is.; bushel, 3s. fid.; 3-buthel sack, 8s. All car. paid. 
Full particulars free.—JADOO OOMPY., Exeter. _ 


rPENTS I TENTS I I—Suitable for Gardens, 

J- Cricket, or Camping-out Purpose*. 40 feet In circum¬ 
ference, Pegs. Poles. Mallet, and Lines complete (with Tent 
Bag included). 1 will send one complete for 30s.. carriage paid. 
Can be sent on approval. Price List of Marouees, any size, 
poet free, from—H. J O ARSON, Government Con tractor- Rye- 


JA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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WILLIAM COOPER’S CATALOGUE. 

200,000 rKEB COPIES. 

We have just issued the most A Containing* 416 PACES 

practical & finest Illustrated UUIllcimin & * AD ^ AUUD, 

Catalogue of Horticultural, Fully Illustrated. 

Rustic, Portable Wood, & Iron \ 

Buildings, Poultry Appliances, 

Kennels, Heating Apparatus, XfcvgSZ&A We shall have much pleasure 
Sundries, &c., &c., ever pub- V .. .. 

lished, which has cost several ^ forwardin g t0 a11 applicants 

thousand pounds to produce. a copy, POST FREE. 

CONTENTS Wf SECTIONS. 

1. —Conservatories. Greenhouses, Vineries, Loose Boxes, Roofing, Church, Chapel, and Mission. 

Orchid Houses, I .can to’s, Span Roof, Three quarter Hall Furniture,8toves, etc. 

Spans, Hipoel Roofed, Lantern Roofed, Range of 6.—Kennels. Portable Kennels. Span-roof 
Houses, and Ornamental Plant and Forcing Houses, and Lean-to with Runs, Puppy Kennels, Range of 

Wall Covers, Melon, Cucumber, and Garden Frames, Kennels, Double Kennels etc , etc. 

Forcing Pits, Hand Lights, Window Conservatories, 7.—Heating Apparatus, Hoaters. Oil and Gas, 
etc., e'c. Boiler*, heated by oil or gas, coal and coke, Portable, In* 

2. Portable Wooden Buildings, Photographic dependent, and for Bricksetting. Pipes, Bends. Couuec- 

Studiis. etc., Dark Rooms, Cricket. Football, Tennis, tions, Coil Case, etc., etc. 

and Golf Pavilions, Scoring Boxes, Huts, Stores, St-able 8.—Horticultural Timber, Sa8hbars. Styles, 
and Coach Houses, Loose Boxes, Cow Houses, Shelters, Capping, Division Rafters, Side Plates, Pnrlings, Drip 
Pigsties. Cvcle Hous°s. Workshops, etc., etc. and Bottom Boards, Ventilators, Lights, Materials for 

3. Incubators. Foster Mothers, Poultry Forcing Houses, End Plate, Ridges, Gla*s. etc , etc. 

floates and Runs, Range of Houses, Pigeon Cotes and 9.—Horticultural Manures, Fertiliser, In- 
Houses, Fencing. Aviaries, Rabbit Hutchei, etc. secticides, Weed and Worm De-troyera, Tobacco Paper, 

4. Rustle Work, Houses, Arbours, Tennis Sand. Peats. Loam, Comports, Cork, Raffia, Flower Po's, 

Houses, Porche*. Archoi, Seats, Chairv, Vases, Tables, Mushroom Spawn, Sunshades, Mats, Soaps, Ink, Dubbin, 

Tubs, StooU, Bridges, Garden Furniture, Window Coal, Netting, etc., etc. 

Boxes, Garden and Btablo Barrows. 10.-Horticultural Sundries, Lawn Mowers. 

5. Iron Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Garden RollerB, Garden Hose. Syringe. Wire Netting, 

Mist-ion Rooms, H'wpitals, Club House-, Residences, Baskets, and Arches, Vases, Barometers and Thermo 

Dwelling Houses, Got,tages, Bungalows, Offices, 8tablea, meters. Portable Coppers. Water Cans, Hose Reels, 

Coach Houses, Workshops. Boat House*, S-'.hoola, Garden Edging. Water Barrows, Scrapers, Primers, Fern 
Billiard Rooms, Concert and Drill Ildls, Ball Rooms, Cases, F.ower Sticks, Tents, Labels, etc., etc., eto. 

SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 



G.HAYWARD :fH 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURALWORKS 

359 # BR 0 CKIEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 

Z/srx LONDON 

4 Cheap Tenants Fixture G reenhou^s 



1 

llltfil "■ i.u 


Fro,,, C 3 - 0-0 


ALL 21 oz GLASS jthrouo ir 


•i-.S 0 



tSSEMsss- gasi&sf cJss&tm&?.*r 

fROM X j - IQ - 6 - -- 


THE OBA.X.X.BWQS 

HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective u the 



DESIDERATUM 


^55 HEATINC 
A P PAR ATUS Asrutc 


JONES* attvvoOO 

v v *_ Stourbridge: 


KILLS OUTRIGHT 


“THANATOS' 

(O avaT os^ 

WEED KILLER. 

THE SILICATE CO , LTD . 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


best ever offered to the public. 

JK. JL/» Consists of double heating 
' A-— tubes, whereby a larger heanr; 

surface is obtained with less 
ii ii , vater, and consequently a lew 

K expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21 s. The celebrated Asbesics 
JE — Water Wick Stove, 25*. Oil 

xEati* St eves for Greenhouses, froc 

^■^3s.9d. 

vend for Hlurtrated Catalogue, tcilh Testimonials, frttbypHL 
¥. POORE & CO. , ffnt-.nnJt r Knoi veers, 139.CH EAPSIDE 1C . 


When required wc shall be pleased for one of our representatives to wait upon Ladies or Gentlemen at their 
residences in any part of the country, to tak*» all necessary particulars, give advice Ac., and we will then submit designs and 
estimates in accordance with his report. We also undertake repairs, alterations of, or additions to, existing Houses. 

WILLIAM COOPER, 751a, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


-nLONDON q* w B " w ■ 1 

A/ Produces Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
^7*1 \y^ for Exhibition, Pleasure, and 

TRADE MARK. Profit, in the 

SnsZBSS RICHEST DECREE OF PERFECTION. 

It is Safe, Lasting, Economical, & Unsurpassed for all Horticultural Purposes. 

AMATEURS WIN PRIZES WHEN USING IT. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1/- Tins ; and in SEALED BAGS—7 lbs., 2/6; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 
28 lbs., 7/6 ; 66 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- ; or direeb from the Works, Carriage Paid 
in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order, except 6d. Tins. 

Full Price List oj Manures, Chemicals , and Sundries upon application . 

CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipe*. 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, kt, 

ST ?° K 1,200 BOILER* 


HEATER OF ITS 
KIND! STILL 


8 ft. by 5 ft... £3 10 0 
■ 9 f t. by 6 ft... 4 0 0 

\ 10 ft. by 7 fL .. 6 0 0 

£ 12 ft. by 8 fL .. 6 0 0 

15 fL by 10 fL .. 8 10 0 

Lean-to Houses 10 per 
$£* cent. less. 


THE “WESTON” HEATINC APPARATUS 

(GAS OR OIL). 


114^^»•* These Houses are spec.i- 

' " ally prepared from nest 

-~ L ‘ ' material ; they are fitted 

with ventilators, door, stages, and all neceesary ironwork, 
glass, and CARRIAGE PAID. 

Send for our 58-page CATALOGUE, with 188 
Illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING HOUSES. GARDEN FRAMES, 
PORTABLE HOUSES, Ac., Ac. 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 

TREGGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N, 


LIST FRBB. 


W. & A. EDGELL, F.R.H.S., 

IQRTICULTURAL BUILDERS. RADSTOCl 

SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE 

ON APPROVAL. 


The Cheapest and most EfBcient means of HeatingGrew- 
houses, Conservatories, etc., of any size. 

Price complete from 223. 6d. 

DARBY & SONS, Weston-st, 

LOSTDOZV, W.O. 

(Near Kino’s Cross Metropolitan Rai lway Station- 

T*T THE DUCHESS na.6 


' l-n.in- lu-l*- all 

1 necessary ironwork, 

-'staging, and venti¬ 
lators. Painted one coat of best oil paint. 

Lists Free. 

E. B. HAWTHORN & CO., 

London Works, READING. 

Digitized by Google 


Price from 16.6 Complkti. B 
Every description of Heating ,sy I 

uss^sJsJBasssat m 

Frame Heaters, Propagators. ftA 
Illus. Catalogue* Estimates free.-C. TOOPE, F.R.n-3-* 
. v _ -. Sc SON, Stepney Square. High-st. Stepney, E. 

useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a Address : “Too pes London " Telephone N o. 379 E asier^ 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to v XT . » "1—o'Tl_ ne IpK FT GROUM' 

erect or take away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, 7s. 6d.. WANTED.—A 2-ton LKiUKlVi 
carriage paid. I do not require payment t ill you have received ** JiOLLER. preferably Wltb wate* *>*■*••- ^ tv/iy 
and approved of the netting from - H. J. GABSON, Net giving pride and particulars, to— The KorihlR* 
Works, Rye, ' teciimc inbtixutk, Holloway, Lone on, N. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illust rated Price 
List of Greenhouses, *c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY k CO, Horticultural Builders, 
The Wharf, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Al«tru:nieria aurantiaca 397 
A nurylli-tM, growing .. 406 
Apple Kerry Pippin .. 391 
Apples for Shropshire .. 394 
Asparagus - tied, neg¬ 
lected .402 

Bees.404 

Bird* .405 

Book* - 

“lYArt de Comerver 
les Ratalns de Table " 401 

** Orchids’ .. ..404 

Border, planting a .. 397 

Carnations, select .. 405 

Carpemeria califomica 401 
Cedars by water.. .. 401 

Celery .402 

Chrysanthemum* —late 
hud reltx ti >n .. .. 401 

Chrysanthemums— 
surface dressing of .. 401 
Chrysanthemums— 
when to insert the cut* 
lings .401 


INDBX. 


Chrysanthemums — tops 
of plants broken off .. 401 

Clematis seeds .. .. 406 

Conserratory .. .. 463 

Corn Indian .. .. 406 

Dahlias.4o6 

Datum*, storing.. .. 596 

Ereinurua .. .. 398 

Erergreens and flower¬ 
ing thmbs .. .. 401 

Ferns .398 

Ferns, growing hardy .. 39$ 

Ferns under glass .. 4o3 

Ferns under stage .. 398 

Flowers for churchyard 

garden.3% 

Flowers for Easter .. 398 

Flowers, washed-out .. 39 i 

Fruit .393 

Fruit garden .. ..403 

Fruit-tree arches .. 391 

Fruit irets, old .. ..393 

Fuchsias, insect attack¬ 
ing .400 


I Garden diary, extracts 
from a . 401 

Garden pestR and friends 400 
Garden work .. .. 403 

Heaths, hardy .. 40 i 

Homeria, growing .. 405 

1 ndoor plants .. .. 393 

. Law and custom .. 405 
Ia«n, croquet .. ..405 

! Lily (Alstruemeria) 
Peruvian .. ..395 

Lilies .400 

Lilies and Pieonies .. 397 
Magnolia steilala .. 401 
Mushrooms, growing .. 402 
Oleander, the .. ..406 

Onions, a good crop of 402 
, Onions in autumn, eow- 
, ing . .. .. 40‘> 

OuUioor garden .. <01 

Outdoor plants .. .. 395 

Pansies, Tufted- 
autumn propagation 
outdoors .. .. 397 I 


, Pansies, Tufted —two- 
year-old plants .. 397 
Patsion-flouer, the .. 4t0 
Pear-tree slug .. 401 

Peat - Moss - litter as 

manure.402 

Pit, propagating.. .. 398 

Plant border, a hardy, 
in a town .. .. 396 

P.ants and flowers .. 395 
Plants, basket .. .. 393 

Plants, buibous, under 
Cedar trees .. ..405 

Plants, climbing .. 40) 
Plums, scarcity of .. 393 
Plums, second crop of.. 391 
Potatoes for stiff land.. 402 
Potatoes, insects in 400 
Rockery, alpine, toil 
and position for .. 406 
Room gardening .. 403 
Rose, a thousand year- 

old .399 

Rore Climbing Meteor 400 


Rose Deroniensis .. 399 
Rose leaf, caterpillar on 400 
Rohm Marie WolkolT, 

China.400 

Rose (Rosa Wichuriana), 
Japanese creeping, on 
covered ways . .. 399 

; Roses first season after 

planting.400 

I Roses, free - flowering 
, climbing, for pergola 399 

1 Roses in vinery .. ..400 

Ro*es Mine. Pierre Co- 
chet and Germaine 
Trochon on south 

wall .400 

Roses, standard, with 
graceful heads . .. 399 

Roses, Teaaud Noisette 490 
Roses with warty defor¬ 
mities .400 

i Saxifrages dying .. 4 *5 
I Shrubs, dwarf .. .. 406 

Soil, worms in .. ..400 


Spanish Iris growing in 
the turf . ..391 

Stephanotia failing .. 398 

Slocks in pots .. .. 391 

Stove .40J 

Strawberries, perpetual 

fiuiting.393 

Streptocurpiis .. .. 405 

Trees ana phmbs .. 401 
Tulips and Wallflowers 397 
Turnips for winter .. 402 

Vegetable garden .. 401 
Vegetables .. 4(2 

Vei bena (Alovsia citrio- 
dora), the sweet- 

scented .396 

Vinery, bluebottle fliej 

in.400 

Vines, the roots of, out 
of condition .. .. 4T'3 

Violets not flowering .. 405 

Violets under glass ,. 593 

Week’s work, tlie coin 
ing .403 


FRUIT. 

PERPETUAL FRUITING STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

Following late frosts and a tardy summor the 
Strawberry season came and wont with oven 
more of a rush than usual, and once more the 
question crops up of the value of the late- 
fruiting sorts, and the so-called perpetuals. A 
really perpetual Strawberry has long been 
a dream of growers and Strawberry lovers alike, 
and though advances have been mode in this 
direction, we are still far from our ideal Per¬ 
petual Strawberry. Even the new kinds 
coming from France and America with a good 
reputation for their lato yield are at best but a 
partial success in this country, a fact due more 
perhaps to differences of climate than to the 
defects of the plants themselves. The Straw¬ 
berry season in many countries is longer than 
ours, and it is not surprising if these kinds, 
raised under more favourable conditions, are 
somewhat disappointing when tried over here. 
Autumn Strawberries at best vary greatly in 
qaality, and herein lias the whole question. 
None but well-ripened fruits are either whole¬ 
some or good eating, and it follows that the 
quality of the Strawberry will be, in a great 
measure, the result of existing conditions, 
whether good or bad. In a wet, sunless 
autumn, even could they he raised in quantity, 
no Strawberries would be worth eating, few 
fruits being more indigestible than theso when 
watery and badly ripened. In some years, 
when conditions are favourable, a fair return 
might be expected, but in many seasons—and 
probably too many to make their growth in 
quantity a commercial success—this could 
hardly he the case. The variety which has, so 
far, done best in France as regards autumn- 
fruiting, is Saint Antoine, the outcome of long 
and patient effort. For many years past the 
perpetual Strawberry has been sought in 
France, and in the search many sorts have 
come in succession, claiming credit for awhile, 
but no one of them satisfactory, though mark¬ 
ing the progress made by raisers. Some of 
them, such as Louis Gauthier, do not even 
deserve the title at all, being, as in this case, 
neither jierpetual nor even desirable from any 
point of view—a bad, colourless fruit, of poor 
quality, and an uncertain cropper. St. Joseph, 
Constants Feconde, and Jeunned’Arc followed, 
amongst several more, all imperfect, but show¬ 
ing advance in size, abundance, and flavour, 
with an increasing tendency to produce flower- 
stalks instead of runners in the autumn, and a 
larger proportion of fertile blooms. The Straw 
berry St. Antoine, raised by the AbW 
Thivollet, combines and accentuates these good 
qualities. It is more vigorous, freer in flower, 
and larger in fruit than any perpetual so far 
produced, and the berries are of better flavour 
and like Royal Sovereign, its parent crossed 
with St. Joseph. It is not so good as the best 
maincrop kinds, and for that reason, as well as 
to hasten and improve the quality of its later 
yiold, all the early blossoms should be pitched 

Digitized by tjOO$l£ 


off, and then, provided conditions are good, 
fruit may be looked for from the end of the 
usual season far into the autumn, and even as 
late as November. Oregon, an American kind 
with some reputation for autumn fruiting, is 
very distinct, but (possibly from climatic 
causes) more uncertain than Sc. Antoine. 
Whether, in our climate, any of these will live 
up to their reputation has to be decided, but 
until a variety is raised able to stand the 
vagaries of an English autumn, the perpetual 
Strawberry will have little value for the general 
community. B. 


OLD FRUIT-TREES. 

The present almost general failure of the 
hardy fruit crop cannot be taken as a reason 
for giving up hardy fruit growing, for more 
favoured countries have poor crops, and, if we 
get a favourable spring next year, the chances 
are all in favour of a heavy crop. There is 
always a demand for good fruit, and os this 
nan only be produced by young, healthy trees, 
it will be far better to grub out all worn-out 
or unhealthy trees and replace them with 
vigorous, young ones that have been specially 
prepared for filling up gaps or forming new 
plantations. It is a very erroneous idea to 
suppose that it takes years to get fruit from 
oung trees, for since the plan of grafting or 
udding them on stocks that induce early 
fruitfulness has been adopted by all the fruit- 
tree nurserymen, even small two-year-old trees 
are clothed with flowering buds. I usually get 
my finest fruit from quite small trees that are 
grown for transplanting the next autumn, and 
even this year I have little Apple trees whose 
branches are tied up to stakes to support the 
fruit. Owners of gardens should not wait 
until they have a tree quite dead or dying 
before they order a young one to take its 
place, but should always have a reserve of 
young trees, planted out in any spare corner, 
whero they can be not only producing fine 
fruits, but growing into good sized bearing 
trees, ready to take the place of any that show 
signs of exhaustion. It is difficult to get trees 
of this description, os they would be almost 
unsaleable in any place, except where they 
could be carefully lifted and transferred to the 
site they are intended to occupy. There is 
no danger in lifting good-sized trees if they 
have boon transplanted regularly every second 
year ; but it is whore they have been left long 
enough to form large, fleshy roots, and have 
but few fibrous ones, that they suffer from 
removing, and take a good while to get over 
the check. Those who contemplate fruit-tree 
planting of any kind should make the neces¬ 
sary preparation at once, as the soil is in 
excellent condition after the heavy rains, and, 
directly the foliage drops, planting may be 
pushed on to allow the roots to start afresh 
and get partially established, ready for a start 
in spring. 

If the grower’s object is to produce fruit for 
sile, he mu9b make a careful study of the 
varieties that are popular in the market, as 
Apples must be large if intended for cooking, 
ana highly coloured and of good flavour if 
intended for dessert. The large Codlin varie¬ 


ties, such as Lord Suffield, always realise a 
good price, and I have never known a season 
when the red-skinned Devonshire Guarrenden 
Apple did not pay the grower. This year this 
Apple was fetching over £1 per bushel. Pears 
must be large and of good flavour, and no 
kind, either new or old, sells better than 
Williams’ Bon Chretien. Plums, such as 
Victoria or Orleans, or, better still, the Greon 
Gage, are paying crops, while Cherries, when 
the soil suits them, are best confined to 
White or Black Hearts, and the Morello for 
cooking. Bush-fruits and Strawberries must 
be grown on young plants to be profitable, 
for small berries take too long in picking to 
fill the measure, and realise but poor prices. 

Qo « port . James Groom. 


SCARCITY OF PLUMS. 

At one time it seemed that Plums would be 
almosta failure everywhere. Everywhere they 
are below the average in point of crop, and in 
many instances very much so. Some gardeners 
bewail the entire absence of a Plum in their 
garden, and others have so few that they are 
regarded asbenoathcomment. In somenorthern 
districts I am told there are very good crops of 
Plums, which, considering the cold, frosty 
time was universally felt, is not a littlo 
puzzling. In my case a large wall area is 
devoted to Plums in varying kinds, but for the 
past eleven years there has not been anything 
like so light a crop to gather. Only two trees 
bore a crop one could consider up to the 
average. Those are Prince Englebert and 
Grand Duke. These are usually heavy croppers 
on an east wall, and for the period above 
named have never failed to give a good annual 
return. Next to these Pond’s Seedling, on 
west End east walls, was the best. Kirke’s, 
Early Orleans, Reine Claude, Monarch, Wash¬ 
ington, and Green Gages failed, but Oullin’s 
Golden, Jefferson’s, Coe’s Golden Drop, and 
Early Rivers’ gavo a few-only a tithe of a 
crop. The absence of Tlums caused a gap in 
the cooking and dessert supply that is not made 
up by any other fruit. 

Some growers are disposed to attribute the 
loss of fruit to the unripe state of the wood 
of last year, but this opinion I do not hold, 
because, if this were so, why were the trees so 
full of healthy and vigorous blossom? If this 
unripeness prevailed in the growth the trees 
certainly would not .develop such good buds. 
Not only is it a fallacy to attribute this 
scarcity of Plums to immaturity of wood 
rowth, bub it is remarkable that persons 
aving the opportunity of observing the effect 
of the spring frosts on fruit blossom can forget 
such convincing facts, and now attribute it to 
a cause there is no actual foundation ,for. 
Common expressions at flowering time dealt 
with the fullness of the promise, judged pre¬ 
vious to the frost, and at the time of the 
advancing flowers of the varied fruib crops. 
Sad were the reflections on the successive 
mornings when 6uch severe and damaging 
frosts were indicated by the state of vegetation 
and thermometer. Daily excursions were made 
round the fruit walls with the hope of finding 
a fow pndarasged Sowers, but hopes were 
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hopelessly shattered. If the theory remain 
that unripened wood accounted for the losses 
complained of, what are the prospects of 
1904 ? They must be worse even than those of 
the present time. * W. S. 


FRUIT-TREE ARCHES. 

Were it not for the cost of erection, wire 
arches over the principal paths, on which to 
train fruit-trees, would be an interesting way 
of growing Apples and Pears. A good-sized 
arch would soon be covered, ana, if the 
structure were substantial, it would cost little 
afterwards, with the exception of painting now 
and again. Most of the pruning and training 
could do done on the under-side with a pair of 
steps cleanly and without treading on the bor- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apples for Shropshire —Will you have the 
Koodneas to tell me the names of four or five (rood Apple- 
trees for planting? I should like some early and some 
iroo.1 keepers, if you will kindly indicate them. The soil 
is ordinary light soil in a sloping (southward) situation, 
with a sandy subsoil. The situation is north Shropshire. 
-J. li. 

[You do not say if you require dessert or 
cooking Apples. Under will be found a few of 
each tliat thrivo as well in our northerly coun¬ 
ties as in the south, and should, therefore, 
answer your purpose. They appear in the 
order of ripening. If you require a greater 
variety please write again. Desert: Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Worcester Pearmain, King of Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange, Allington Pippin, and Scarlet 
Nonpareil. If there is a doubt as to Cox’s 
doing well, substitute Adam’s Pearmain. 


procure a couple of tree3 this autumn, and 
prove its merits for themselves.—J. M. B. 

[Excellent samples of this, one of the finosb 
early dessert Apples.— Ed.] 

Second crop of Plums.— My crop of 
Plums was represented by one or two fruits on 
a tree. Even the Victoria, generally tho most 
prolific of all, is this year as thin of fruit as 
other kinds. That this was the result of April 
frosts, and not from any defect in the bloom, I 
had a striking instance, for a few young shoots 
on tho leading points of a wall tree had grown 
behind a thick covering of rambling Rose 
shoots, and these protected the blossoms so 
much that the fruits set and swelled up in 
bunches, although the position, being much 
shaded, was by no means favourable for the 
ripening of the wood. On the open bush trees 



Fruit-trees on arches. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason-Good. 


dors. Tho trees, of course, would be planted 
close to the edge on each side of the walk. 
This would be an excellent plan for suburban 
gardens, where land is valuable and the gardens 
small. If tho fruit-trees woro grown on arches, 
the open quarters could be devoted to vege¬ 
tables, unshaded, but not unsheltered, by the 
fruit-trees, while in a cold spring efficient 
shelter could be given to protect the blooms. 

No doubt the first cost would deter many 
from attempting such a method of growing 
fruit-trees, but those who love their gardens 
would find these fruit bowers very interesting, 
and, in the end, profitable. The illustration 
shows the idea carried out. The boughs of the 
treas might also be trained to form a natural 
arch without the use of the wire, but this is 
advisable, as it supports the branches when 
tearing fruit, and prevents damage from wind 
storms. __ _ T. 
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Cooking: Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, 
Ecklinville, Golden Noble, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Alfriston, Wellington. The above are 
recommended as likely to succeed in your 
locality, and in the soil you describe you might 
also try Blenheim Orange as a bush tree.] 
Apple Kerry Pippin —It takos a good 
Apple to beat this as regards flavour this month 
and next. The tree bears well as an espalier, 
and though I have it as a bush, it is rarely I 
gather a crop from it, whilo on tho trained tree 
it is usually necessary to thin with quite a free 
hand. This is one of the Apples that took 
first honours at Chiswick some few years ago 
for flavour, and though the fruits are small it 
is a desirablo variety to have for a few early 
dishes. Grown on the Paradise-stock, and the 
crop early and freely thinned, very presentable 
fruits are to be had, and I would advise those 
who have to provide a good dessert Apple to 


not a single fruit escaped of the first crop, bnt 
tho trees started vory vigorously into growth 
and produced a quantity of blooms, and the 
woather being more favourable, almost even* 
one has set and swelled up to a moderate 
size, and will probably bo fit for making tarts 
about the middle of October.—J. G., Gosport. 


Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — )Ye offer each iceek a copy of the latf*t 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” for the 
hest photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one icteL 
Second prize, Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winners this xotek are: 1, Miss 
Sophie M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough Eske, 
Donegal, for Rhododendron Sapho ; ‘2, Miss A. 
Marion Parsons, Garston, Frome, Somerset, 
for Lilium Martagon album. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERUVIAN LILY (ALSTR(KMERIA). 
Alstrikmf.ri \s must havo a richly-manured 
nnd thoroughly warm and well-drained soil, 
and the best place is a south border, or 
along the front of a wall having a warm aspect, 
whore, if the soil i9 not light and dry, it should 
be made so. Dig out the ground to the depth 
of 3 feet, and spread 0 inches or so of brick 
rubbish over the bottom of the border. Shake 
over the drainage a coating of half-rotten 
leaves or short littery manure to prevent the 
soil from running through the interstices of 
bricks, and stopping up the drainage. If the 
natural soil be stiff, a portion should be 
exchanged for an equal quantity of leaf-soil, 
or other light vegetable mould ; and plenty 
of sand. Tho plants should be procured in 
jiots, as they rarely succeed from divisions, 
and, onco planted, should nover be interfered 


When grown in masses in this way they are 
very beautiful, as evory stem furnishes a largo 
number of flowers, varying much in their 
colour markings. While growing and blooming 
they should havo occasional soakings of water, 
otherwise they get too dry and ripen off j 
prematurely. A gcod mulching of old Mush¬ 
room dun^ or of leaf-soil is a great assistance 
while in oloom. When going out of flower J 
carefully remove tho seed heads, otherwise the j 
plants are apt to become exhausted, as almost 
every flower sets. In removing the pods, do ! 
not shorten the stems or reduce the leaves in j 
any way, as all are needed to ripen the tubers 
and form fresh crowns for the following year. 
The stems should therefore not be cut down, 
but die away naturally. Anyone having deep, 
light, sandy soil resting on a dry bottom may 
grow theso beautiful flowering plants without 
preparation, all that is necessary being to pick 
out a well sheltered spot, anil to give the 
surface a slight mulching on the approach of 
severe weather. No trouble is involved in 
staking and tying, for tho stems are strong 


would repay the troublo of growing it under 
glass. For cool conservatory decoration it i 9 
charming. Three or four flowering roots may 
be planted in an 8-inch pot and stood in a cold- 
frame. A mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
will grow it well. Do not water much at the 
roots during winter, but when in full growth 
plenty of water and weak liquid-manuro are 
beneficial. It is quite possible that it would 
be quite hardy at tho bottom of a south wall if 
protected from rain and frost during the winter 
months. 


FLOWERS FOR CHURCHYARD 
GARDEN. 

(In Reply to “E. P.”) 

There are many things that would be very 
serviceable for the object you havo in view 
you should grow, apart from those mentioned. 
Firstly, in the border you speak of you could 
plant any of the white forms of Campanula 
persicifolia, as —e (j , C. p. alba, C. p. coronata 
alba, C. p. fl.-pl., C. p. Moerheimi, an invalu- 



The Peruvian Lily (Alstrocmeria aurea). From a photograph by Jas. E. T^Ier, Halstead, Essex. 


with. Place them in row9 about 18 inches 
apart, and with 1 foot from plant to plant. If 
planted during the winter they should be 
placed from G inches to 9 inches deep, so ns to 
keep them from frost; and a few inches of 
half-rotten leaves shaken over tho soil. 
Should there be any difficulty in obtaining 
established plants in pots to start with, seed 
may be had ; and this sow in pots or in beds 
where the plants are to remain. Tho seeds, 
being as large as Peas, may be sown 2 inches 
or 3 inches deep ; with three or four seeds in a 
patch. If well treated they will begin to 
bloom at a year old, and if not disturbed 
will increase in strength and beauty every 
season. If one takes the seed of Alstnemerias 
as soon as it is ripe and sows it, every seed 
will germinate the first season. It is also much 
better to sow three to five seeds in each pot 
and let the seedlings remain in the samo pot 
the first year. The young plants of Alstra*- 
merias are very difficult to handle, they are 
brittle as glass, and a very great percentage 
will die if replanted when they are still 
young. 
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enough to support themselves, unless in very 
exposed situations. They are quite wmith 
cultivating for cutting, as they last long when 
cut. 

The species in cultivation are 

A. aurantiaca (syn. A. aurea).—A vigorous 
growing Chilian kind, 2 fe6t to 4 feet high, 
flowering in summer and autumn. The floMers 
aro large, orange-yellow, streaked with rod, 
umbels of from teu to fifteen blooms terminating 
the stems. 

A. BRASiLiENSis (syn. A. psittacina).—A 
distinct kind with red and green flowers, is 
dwarfer than the preceding. 

A. chilensis is a quite hardy kind from 
Chili, with many varieties that give a wide 
rango of colours from almost white to deep 
orange and red. 

A. pelegrixa. —Not so tall or robust as the 
last; but the flowers are larger, whitish, and 
beautifully streaked and veined with purple. 
There are several varieties, including— 

A. p. alba, which is rather tender, and 
should receive protection. Even if it w r ere a 
perfectly hardy plant, the purity of its blossoms 


able plant for your purpose, and none exceed¬ 
ing 2i feet high. These aro June—July 
flowering. White Preonies may be grown in 
clumps in tho Grass also, and flower in June. 
Such white Aster-like flowers as the Pyreth¬ 
rums would be indispensable. Of these ycu 
should obtain Mont Blanc, Aphrodite, and 
Carl Vogt. Y T ou may also plant white 
Liliums in the border, and if you edge it 
around with double white Pinks to flower in 
April—May, and carpet the bed with white 
Tufted Pansies, together with some large 
masses of Iberis sempervirens, you Mill secure 
quite an array of M’hite-floMering plants in the 
early part of the year. In addition to the 
above, you may, in the Grass or borders, or, 
indeed, in any spot possible, plant tho white 
Narcissi, N. poeticus, N. p. ornatus, tl e 
earliest form, and N. p. fl.-pl » by the thousand, 
and such kinds are exceedingly cheap. Last, 
but not least, we advise that you obtain a 
batch of the whito Perennial Pea, and plant 
it against w'all, fence, or to poles or tree- 
stumps. No plant yields a greater harvest 
of white bloom than this, and that of 
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the mo=t useful kind. To these may 
be added White Michaelmas Daisies, 
white perennial Marguerites, Pyrethrum sero- 
tinum, a fine plant for the harvest festival 
season, for which also the Sunflowers should 
nob be forgotten ; Sweet Peas, too, if you 
have room. In respect to soil and the plants 
named, if you dig deeply and incorporate 
freely sand, road-grit, and the burnt clay 
you speak of, with manure, you will have little 
to fear. The peat will be helpful rather than 
otherwise. We have specially mentioned the 
double form of Narcissus poeticus, N. p. fl.-pl., 
a kind that flowers in May, because of its fond¬ 
ness for a heavy moisture-holding soil. In 
planting this kind you should take the pre¬ 
caution of planting thinly and inserting the 
bulbs about 6 inches deep. The single kinds 
mentioned do not require planting so deeply, 
and as both these flower at widely different 
dates, you will see tlie necessity for planting 
each kind. Indeed, you will find these, when 
established, invaluable from Easter to Whit¬ 
suntide. 


E. Bungei. —A pretty dwarf species, the 
leaves narrow, linear, and each about 1 foot 
long. The flower-stem is somewhat slender, 
1 foot to 3 feet long ; blooms bright yellow, 
the stamens about twice as long as the perianth. 
Native of Persia, flowering in July. 

E. himalaicus, a beautiful white-flowered 
species, is one of the loveliest hardy plants 
in cultivation. In form and height it reminds 
one of E. robustus, but it starts into growth 


EREMURUS. 

Most of the Eremuri are handsome, and well 
suited for the warm, sheltered glades of gardens 
where hardy flowers and plants are grown in 
a natural and informal way. In suen a home 
thev can be boldly grouped, with a background 
of fine-foliaged plants and choice shrubs. In 
planting care should be taken to place the 
roots where they would not be overgrown or 
shaded by other plants, so that the crowns can 
receive the greatest amount of sunshine during 
the ripening period previous to going to rest. 
They thrive admirably in deep, rich, sandy 
loam, such as would suit Lilium auratum, 
with the addition of some thoroughly decayed 
cow-manure. A compost of good fibrous loam, 
sharp river sand, peat, decayed cow-manure, 
and charcoal, in a well-drained sheltered 
situation facing due south will suit them well 
Once well planted, they should never be dis¬ 
turbed, as the roots are extremely brittle and 
very liable to injury. The surface soil above 
the roots should bo kept clean by hand weed¬ 
ing and enriched by occasional surfacings of 
old manure, leaf soil, and a little grit, thor¬ 
oughly broken up and mixed together. 
Autumn is the best period for planting, which 
should take place as soon as the young plants 
have ripened their growth, the sites being well 
and deeply prepared some little time before¬ 
hand, so as to allow the soil to thoroughly 
settle before the plants are placed in it. As 
the whole family dislikes stagnant moisture, 
care should be taken to avoid this at the time 
of planting, and in any favourable situation 
this can be managed by spreading out the 
roots of the young plants upon the prepared 
surface of the bed and covering them with soil 
so as to form a mound. This can be after¬ 
wards surfaced with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse to 
exclude frost. In any case it is a great 
advantage to keep the crown of the plant 
slightly above the soil. 

With a little trouble Eremuri may be grown 
successfully by every lover of beautiful flowers. 
All that is nocessary for their well-being is 
protection from slugs and spring frosts. The 
plant early forces its wa) r up even through the 
frost-bound earth, but the tender flower-spike, 
tender only in infancy, is nipped in the bud if 
rain fall on it and freeze. Protection also from 
cutting winds which destroy the foliage is 
needed. With such precautions and planted 
in loam, deep, but not too stiff, in a well- 
drained sunny border, and with an occasional 
dose of weak liquid-manure, the Eremuri will 
repay one for all the care given to them. 

E. Aitchisonii.— This, a very fine species,, 
nearly allied to E. robustus, produces dense 
spikes of pale reddish flowers. The robust 
and very striking stems vary from 3 feet 
to 5 feet high. 

E.aurantiacus.— This charmingdwarf plant, 
somewhat resembling E. Bungei, blooms in 
April, the numerous spikes of bright citron- 
yellow flowers giving quite a character to part 
of the Hariab district, where it is one of the 
commonest plants on rough stony ground. It 
is said to be the sole vegetable upon which the 
inhabitants depend for at least two months of 
the year. Tho leavos are simply cut from the 
root stock, as close to the ground as possible, 
and cooked 


E. hybridus (E. Olgse x E Bungei).—In 
this the spike is 7 feet to 8 feet high, inflores¬ 
cence 3 feet long, the flowers arranged as in 
E. Bungei. The colour of tho blooms is a 
bronzy shade of yellow, the outside of the 
flowers tinted a ruddy bronze. 

E. Mrs. Reuthe.— This, a cross between 
E. turkestanicus and E. Warei, has glaucous 
foliage and beautiful sulphury-yellow flowers. 

E. Olgje, a comparatively dwarf form, is one 
of the latest to flower. The flower stem is 
nearly 4 feet high, and is densely set with 
handsome lilac flowers. It is certainly one 
of the handsomest. A native of Turkestan, 
flowering in June and July. 

E. robustus, a lovely species, and one of the 
best known in gardens. It produces a huge 
flower-stem 6 feet to 10 feet high, bearing on 
its summit a dense raceme of peach-shaded 
lilac flowers nearly 2 inches in diameter. It is 
perfectly hardy, and may often be seen forcing 
its shoots through frozen ground. It is one of 
the easiest to manage. Native of Turkestan, 
flowering in June. The spike of this which we 
figure to day was grown in the garden of Mr. 
P. L. Sclater, Odiham Priory, Hants, and 
measured over 9 feet high. In the variety 
E. r. Elwesianus, the noble spikes as much as 
from 6 feet to 10 feet in height are crowded 
w r ith large and beautiful flesh-coloured flowers. 

E. Warei is a late-flowering species, quite 
hardy, with erect, glaucous foliage, and a tall, 
dense spike of brightly-coloured orange and 
salmon flowers. 
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Eremurus robustus (spike 9 feet high). Froi 
photograph sent by Miss Maud Shelley. 


later, escaping spring frosLs. Tho flower- 
stems are 4 feet to 8 feet high, the dense 
raceme taking up quite 2 feet of the upper 
portion. It is one of the hardiest and best 
of the known specias. It flowers in May and 
June, and is a native of the temperate 
Himalayas. 

E. himrob, as the name shows, is a cross 
between E. himalaicus and E. robustus, the 
foliage broad, flowers white, the stem reaching 
to a height of 6 feet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Washed-out flowers. — The continuous heavy 
downpour of rain hu completely washed out the brilliant 
colouring of summer flower-beds, and the majority of 
flowering plants, such as Zonal Geraniums, has started 
into leaf growth instead, and the garden already looks 
like the tnd of October.—J. G., Gosjxtrt. 

[Not bo where hardy plants are grown, as many of there, 
such 89 Tritomas, several Michaelm&9 Dairies, Sun¬ 
flowers, Tufted Pansies, Anemone japonica aloa, Phlovee, 
Sedum spectabile, and many others are now at their 
best.— Ed.] 

A hardy plant border In a town.—1 enclose 
photograph of my mother's garden, showing what can be 
grown in a town garden surrounded by a population of 
30,000. The archway is covered with purple Clematis, 
pink and white Lathy rus latifolius, Nasturtiums, etc., 
whilst on the left may be seen fine spikes of double Holly¬ 
hocks in various colours, Harpaliuru rigidum, Perennial 
Phloxes, Dahlias, Gladiolus, and large clumps at the top 
of the raised bed of Pyrethrum uliginosum, which in a 
fine October are always a mass of bloom. The path ha* a 
border on the right of purple and white Tufted Panrie?, 
Mignonette, and Mrs. Smkins Pink, with Dahlias behind, 
and on the left of yellow Alyssum and Polyanthus— 
Norman Duggan, The Doicns, Altrincham, Chefhirt. 

[Sorry the reduction is too great to obtain a good 
result.—En ] 

The sweet - scented Verbena (Aloysia 
Cttriodora). —In your paper some weeks ago you men¬ 
tioned the scarcity and the smallness of plants of Aloyau 
(scented Verbena). I therefore send you the enclosed 
photograph of one growirg in my garden, 4 years old and 
8 feet high. As you see, it is against a window facing 
south. 1 leave it out all the-year round, covering the 
roots in winter with cinders and the whole with canvas. 
The photograph, unfortunately, was taken after the law 
severe gales, which have much destroyed its beauty, 
breaking many of the branches.— M. Schloksser, Gnat 
Bookhatn, Surrey. 

1 The photograph showed a fine specimen of this, but, 
unfortunately, the reduction was too great to obtain any 
good result io reproduction.—En.) 

Storing Dahlias.— Having been most unsuccessful, 
like many of my friends, in storing the tubers of Dahlia* 
when lifted, I should be glad of your advice. Should the 
tubers be quite dry before put away ? Last.year I puj 
mine in sand almost dry and they all rotted. Once I 
found excessive dryness had dried up the tubers.- 
RU8T1CCS. 

[Your best plan will be to get boxes that are 
broad and 6 inches deep. After you have lift* d 
and cleaned the roots of the Dahlias, put a 
little soil on the bottoms of the boxes, then 
cram in the roots as closely as you can, and fill 
in about them with fine ashes. Stand them 
under tho stage of a greenhouse, if you have 
one, and see that no drip from watering plants 
overhead falls on them. The house must not 
be warm. Have you a cellar where frost does 
not penetrate? If so, you could not have a 
more suitable place, as by covering the tubers 
with earth they are just kept moist enough 
and are also protected from frost if it should 
enter. Drip from other plants and warmth 
are, as a rule, the causes of Dahlias being lost 
during the winter.] 

Spanish Iris growing in the turf- 

Of late years there has been a wonderful im¬ 
provement in these. They cannot be over¬ 
praised for giving colour in the hardy pla nt 
border or bedsl>r growing in big groups 
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irder or - ’beds 
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amongst shrubs. I grow them largely in the 
way above described. During' Juno, when 
visiting the gardens at Chedingtou Court, near 
Crewkerne, I was charmed by seeing them 
grown on the turf. A large group w as rising up 
amongst the Grass and oemg placed close by 
the side of an ornamental pond, with a good 
setting on either side of shrubs, they produced 
a piece of colour not often seen. Evidently they 
enjoyed the damp soil, from the vigorous condi¬ 
tion they were in. Being mixed the effect was 
not so good as it would have been had they 
been grouped in separate colours.—J. C. 

Planting a border.—I have a long border about 
6 feet wide and o'* yards long, having a gravel path on the 
one side and Grass on the other. Hitherto this border 
has been planted with a row of standard Roses up tbe 
middle, a row of Dahlias, tall Marguerites, Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc,, at back (Gross side), and with small plants— 
Asters, etc.—on the gravel or front side. I am now 
desirous of a change, and propose to break up this long 
bed into sections by bands of turf reaching from the 
gravel to the Grass. I enclose two plans for this, and 
shall be glad to know which of the two is the better, and 
whether either of them will do? Mv Idea is to break up 
this great length. Secondly, I shall be glad if you will 
give me an idea as to the planting out of these sections. 
Should they all be different (or nearly so), or should they 
resemble one another ?—Wiston. 

[Get rid of rows of all sorts and plant in 
free groups. Avoid Grass. Leave the border 
intact as to size, but simplify the planting by 
having a number of plants of the best things 
and those you care most about. Let tall plants 
like Lilium tigrinum (now in flower) spring 
from a lower growth of some grey or greyish 
plant, as Lavender Cotton, silvery Worm¬ 
wood, or small shrubs. Cover all the border 
with dwarf plants if you wish the best effects, 
and let the tall ones spring from them. But 
if you fail to see your way to carpet the border, 
in any case group all the nobler plants in a 
free and picturesque way, so that you will get 
a finer effect of colour than from any rows, 
squares, or circles.] 

Tallps and Wallflowers.— I am writing to ask 
you if you will give me the names of good double or single 
pink Tulips, to bloom same time as Wallflowers, which 
are planted together with them? Also yellow double 
Tulips to bloom same time ? I have a email front garden, 
and for two yean have been trying to get all to bloom at 
once, but have not been successful. I also want name of 
good red Tulip, to bloom same time, either double or 
■ingle.— Hilda. 

[Cottage Maid (single) and Lucretia (double) 
are two of the best rose-coloured Tulips for 
bedding, the double rather the later flower, 
Chrysolora and Goldfinch, both singles, good 
bedding yellows, and Koh-i noor, Xmperator 
Rubrorum, and Sultan’s Favourite good 
scarlets or dark scarlets. Mixing Tulips with 
Wallflowers is occasionally practised, but is a 
style of spring gardening hardly to be recom¬ 
mended. We should prefer to mass Wall¬ 
flowers alone in separate colours ; or, perhaps, 
clump3 of a dark Wallflower on a carpet of 
Myosotis. Tulips, again, show to tho best 
advantage when associated with a dwarfer 

S lant; for iustance, Imperator Rubrorum and 
a Candeur (white) Tulips respectively, car 
pet-ed with Arabis alpina fl -pi., a good 
form of Silene or Myo3otis. If you have an 
opportunity of trying this you will find it more 
attractive than the combination of Tulips and 
Wallflowers.] 

Lillies and Peeonies.— I am anxious to plant a 
small border with LUiea of various aorta and herbaceous 
Peonies, and should be grateful If you would give me 
directions as to soil, and say if the two plants are likely to 
do well together? The border alopes a little, and is shel¬ 
tered from the east by a high wall, and has a gravel path 
on each side. One side of the border is planted with 
German Irises which do well. I have already Lilium 
M&rtagon album, which the first year bloomed splendidly, 
the stems being quite 4 feet or more high. Each year 
since then they have deteriorated. The Tiger Lilies, too, 
get less each year. Any directions as to soil and manage¬ 
ment I should be most grateful for ?— Tkmi'Lkr. 

[We should quite believe the above would 
have been well suited to growing in the same 
border and soil, or, at any rate, a selection of 
the Lilies. Seeing, however, that the Tiger 
Lily deteriorates year by year, vour soil or 
subsoil must be unsuitable. In these circum¬ 
stances wo only recommend the more vigorous 
of the Lilies, as testaceum, ’Hansoni, Marta- 
gon, *Henryi, croceum, chalcedonicum, any of 
the umbellatum, candidum, *tigrinum forms in 
variety, any of the many beautiful forms of 
apeciosum, giganteum, and many more. The 
majority of these should succeed in ordinary 
loamy soils, but, in view of your statement, we 
recommend those preceded by an asterisk, to 
be given an addition of peat also. Dig the soil 
quite 2 feet, and where the Lilies arcT to be 
Digitized by l "lOOQlt 


planted use plenty of sandy grit. You say 
nothing about tho drainage of the soil, or even 
its general character, und we fear your non- 


of well-tilled soil, preferably heavy, and with 
quantities of manure. These latter should bo 
planted soon. The Lilies may be planted any 
time before March next. We presume you 
would carpet the bed with Begonias, Tufted 
Pansies, or annuals. 

Tufced Pansies—autumn propaga¬ 
tion outdoors.— Growers of these plants 
should take advantage of every bright and dry 
day to insert cuttings in beds made up out¬ 
doors. Let those who in tho pa9t have coddled 
their cuttings and plants in frames observe the 
hardier and moro satisfactory method of out¬ 
door culture. The Tufted Pansies (Violas) are 
hardy plants, and, from my experience, prefer 
hardy treatment. Results of this treatment—- 
and they are good—amply repay one for the 
venture. Therefore, without delay make up a 
bed in the warmest quarter of the garden. 
Road-grit, leaf-mould, and the soil of the gar¬ 
den, well mixed, will answer very well, but a 
layer of sand on the surface of tho cutting-bcd 
is an advantage. Tho cutting-bed should be 
raised a few inches above tho garden level, and 
made fairly firm. Dibble the cuttings in about 
2 inches apart, leaving rather more space 
between tho rows. Left thus all through the 
winter, splendid well-rooted plants are usually 
available in the spring.—D. B. Crane. 

Alstrcemeria aurantiaca. —Although 
the season has been anything bub an ideal 
one for flowering plants in the herbaceous 
borders, this variety of the Chilian Lily 
bloomed in great profusion and made a 
glorious show, while mo9b other subjects are 
wearing a washed-out appearance as a result of 
the recent heavy rains. These are growing in 
big clumps, situated midway in the width of 
the border, and the soil is a heavy, retentive 
loam, in which they grow and flower with the 
greatest freedom. The situation is not exactly 
what would be considered the orthodox ono for 
Alstm merias, as the aspect is due west, and no 
other protection is afforded beyond that of a 
wall some 10 feet in height at the back of the 
border. In some gardens rather elaborate 
precautions have to be taken to prevent 
injury being done by spring frosts to the young 
shoots as they push through the ground, and 
tho plants are generally accorded a position 
facing due south into the bargain. It is just a 
question whether the risk of injury from spring 
frost is not aggravated rather than otherwise 
by their being planted in too warm a position. 
The extra amount of warmth they then expe¬ 
rience naturally incites them to make early 
growth, whereas if grown in a less warm 
position, growth, if nob appearing so early, 
does not run the same risk of injury from frost. 
Tho great thing in the cultivation of Alstrce- 
merius is to thoroughly break up the soil to the 
depth of 2 feet where they are to be grown, so 
that the tubers can push down as deep as they 
like. This they will do, particularly if some 
old hot-bed material is worked in with the 
staple, and they are then out of harm’s way in 
the event of severe frost setting in during the 
winter, but a mulch of leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre may be placed on the surface after the 
stems die down if any danger is apprehended. 
—A. W. 

Tufted Pansies — two - year - old 
plants. —Again these have shown their value 
when grown on a second year. It is the custom 
in most gardens to renew the plants each 
year, stock being raised from cuttings or by 
dividing the old tufts. The latter method of 
increasing the better sorts has many advan¬ 
tages, as large and useful clumps quickly 
develop. These same divided pieces also come 
into blossom much earlier in the spring, and if 
tho plants be carefully looked after during the 
summer will provide a display unequalled by 
any other subject. There are many gardons 
also where it is inconvenient to lift the plants 
for division or any other purpose, and for this 
reason it is wise to study their needs, so that 
their future well-being may be, to some extent, 
at least, guaranteed. In the late autumn 
these old plants should be cut back, and any 
specially strong and unruly growth should be 
cut back quite bard. Tho soil round about 
each tuft should be loosened, and the surface 
soil removed, to be replaced by other new 
material of a lasting character. Good, well- 
rotted manure and loam (free from wireworm) 
in eqipl pacts, and a goo<isprinkling of coarse 
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success with some kinds is largely dependant 
on these important items. All border Lilies 
mu9t have good drainage, and a close soil is not 
congenial. The Peeonies require a good depth 
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sand or clean road-grit should be thoroughly 
mixed, and this well mulched all round the 
plants. Also, as far as circumstances will 
permit, work this material well into the crown 
of each plant. Plants treated in the manner 
just described make by the spring time fine 
tufts, and long before those treated in the 
ordinary way give evidence of developing their 
buds, these old stools are flowering profusely. 
I have a batch of plants now two years old, 
which came into flower in March last. They 
have blossomed continuously since, and so 
long as the spent flowers are removed and 
their needs attended to from time to time, 
the display will be continued right on till 
October or November.—D. B. C. 

FERNS. 

Ferns under stage.—I have been successful with 
Tomatoes, but the water used (or these has dropped on 
the inround so much as to make the earth quite wet Will 

S ou kindly inform me through your columns it 1 can plant 
erns underneath? If so, please state, if possible, what 
Ferns I can plant? I should very much like to have Ferns 
or plants in this greenhouse for table decoration, but I 
presume I must buy a small heating apparatus?— 
E. O. Thompson. 

[You are not likely to have any success in 
growing Ferns, or, indeed, any other plants 
under the stage of your house and subject to 
the drip from the Tomatoes. At least, you 
might get a few Ferns to exist for a time (not 
flourish), but nothing more. To keep Ferns 
and other plants throughout the winter it will, 
of course, be necessary to have some form of 
heating apparatus.] 

Growing hardy Ferns — I have an old green¬ 
house (no heat), and think perhaps 1 could grow hardy 
Ferns, British and others, in it. Kindly give me 
directions as to soil, planting, and kinds likely to succeed? 
There are a white Passion-flower in it, which does very well, 
a Lemon Verbena, and Solanum jasminoides, and in the 
summer the house gets a good deal of sun. There are 
three borders or beds on the floor, in which I thought some 
of the Ferns would look well. Would it be a good plan 
to build any rock work ?—Tkmplke. 

[To grow hardy Ferns in the beds referred 
to, take out the old soil to a depth of a couple 
of feet, put 6 inches of broken crocks or any 
other drainage material in the bottom, then 
fill up with a mixture of turfy loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, all well mixed together, as 
in such a mixture nearly all Ferns will thrive. 
Some good-sized pieces of rock and large 
boulders may be so arranged that the Ferns 
will be seen to much greater advantage than on 
a flat surface. Ferns likely to suit your pur¬ 
pose are Athyrium Filix fumina (Lady Fern) 
and its numerous varieties, Lastrea dilatat a 
and its forms, Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), 
of which there are many varieties, Polypodium 
vulgare, Polystichum aculeatum, Polystichum 
angulare, and Scolopendrium vulgare. These 
four last named have, as well as those pre¬ 
viously mentioned, a great number of distinct 
and beautiful forms. All of the above are 
British, the following hardy kinds being 
exotic : Adiantum pedatum, Lastrea Goldiana, 
Onoclea sensibilis, Osmunda cinnamomea, 
Osmunda Claytoniana, Polystichum acrosti- 
choides, Sbruthiopteris pennsylvanica, Lastrea 
atrata, Polystichum setosum, and Struthio- 
pteris germanica.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

VIOLETS UNDER GLASS. 

The time has again come round to set about 
getting the plants into their winter quarters, 
and, as the dark, dull days are before us, it is 
necessary to give the plants all the light pos¬ 
sible. The glass should be thoroughly washed 
both sides and repaired, if needed, so that all 
may be ready when cold, frosty nights set in. 
In my estimation brick-pits are the best for 
winter work, and may either face due south or 
a bit inclined to south east, so as to catch 
every glimpse of sun. Assuming these said 
pits have been utilised during the summer for 
Cucumbers or Melons, and, may be, have pre¬ 
viously grown a crop of Potatoes or Dwarf 
Beans, the bottom-heat material, probably 
leaves and stable-manure (in my case it is but 
the former), will have sunk a foot or 18 inches 
since it was put in during winter. If so, it will 
be necessary to take out the soil and fill to 
within a foot of the wall-plate with old hot-bed 
manure, well treading the same so that it shall 
not subside many inches during the next four 
or five months. The, bed of soil bo set out the 
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plants in should not be less than 10 inches in 
thickness, and may be composed of loam and 
leaf soil. 1 use soil that has grown Potatoes in 
early spring, and find it answers the purpose 
very well, but it is well to change the soil every 
few years, or if this cannot be done then mix 
in a good percentage of fresh loam, as Violets 
grown under similar circumstances and in the 
same soil year after year are sure to get that 
destructive disease, the “ spot,” so prevalent 
of late years, but much worse during mild, 
wet winters than when cold, bright days 
prevail. In lifting the plants, choose those 
having the largest crowns and preserve good 
balls of soil to the roots, which is oest 
achieved when a spade is used for the work, 
cutting off all runners before planting in the pit, 
which should be done fairly close together and 
firmly, merely allowing enough space to work 
down the soil well around the roots. Should 
the weather be dry, give the beds a good 
watering with a rose-can to settle the soil 
around the roots. If the plants are lifted with 
nice balls of soil, I see no reason to placo the 
lights on, so that they can be kept a bit close 
and shaded for a few days, as many practise; 
in fact, 1 could not do it, as the plants stand 
above the rafters when first planted, but in two 
or three weeks they settle down clear of the 
sashes. Even then I use the lights only by 
night, or when extra cold winds are blowing 
during the day. During wet weather I do not 
cover them, believing the less coddling Violets 
get the better the results. Of course, I always 
try to keep out frost, as well as clean over the 
plants every week or two, and prick up the soil 
so as to keep all as sweet as possible. 

As regards varieties, I have found the follow¬ 
ing satisfactory treated as above: Marie 
Louise, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Comte de Brazza, La 
Parma, as doubles ; Princess of Wales and 
California as singles. I must give La France 
another winter’s trial before forming a decided 
opinion as to its merits. The double light blue 
Lady Hume Campbell is much too shy a 
flowerer with roe, though the colour is nice and 
the individual blooms large, but the plants go 
too much to leaf. East Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Stocks in pots.— It is, I think, fair to 
assume that amongst the large number who 
grow Stocks, very few indeed regard them in 
any other light than of service in the garden 
in summer, and pay little attention to them 
for any other purpose. In the East Lothian 
Stocks we have blossoms that for sweetness 
are, to say the least, worth a more extended 
acquaintance by those who have greenhouses, 
and seed sown in August in a frame, the young 
plants potted off separately and housed in 
October, will give gratifying results by next 
March. Not only for the greenhouse are the 
East Lothians worth taking in hand, but those 
situated in the south will be able to gather 
many blossoms from outdoor grow n plants in 
sheltered parts of the garden, particularly in 
borders under walls protected from the north 
and east.— Lea hurst. 

Stephanotls falling.—I enclose two Stepbanotis 
leaves for your inspection. It seems there is something 
wrong with the plant from the leaves turning yellow. I 
bought it about three weeks ago, took it out of its pot 
and placed it in soil in the greenhouse, and trained it up 
the glass. I put, as I thought, good drainage under it— 
broken pots and old mortar—then mixing horse manure 
with the soil before placing the plant in. The plant is 
quite clean and free from insects, and is syringed every 
evening. It is in 70 degs. of heat. The floor is well 
watered to keep a damp atmosphere. Does the Stepha- 
notis require much or little water ? What is the cause of 
it» unhealthinees?— (Ritv.) W. G. Roach. 

[Judging by the leaves sent we should think 
that your Stephanotis, previous to coming into 

our possession, had been grown in a close, 

eavily-shadod structure, and sudden exposure 
to sunshine is answerable for a good deal of the 
damage ; at all events, each leaf clearly showed 
the marks of burning. The soil would have 
been better without the mixture of horse- 
manure, but this would not account for the 
sudden collapse. Undoubtedly the plant has 
sustained some great check, and what that 
was is a matter for conjecture, but, as above 
stated, the most likely reason is sudden expo¬ 
sure to direct sunshine. The Stephanotis 
requires a moderate amount of water, out, like 
most plants, more during the growing season 
than when at rest in the winter, though at no 
time must it get too dry.] 


Propagating pit.—I am building a “stove." In 
the centre will be a pit. What choice of material is there 
to fill the pit with? I want to strike cuttings, etc., in it, 
covering with bell-glasses. I have pipes (4 row* 4-inch) 
under the pit. Will they give sufficient bottom-heat?— 
A. II. Rydon. 

[To maintain a regular bottom-heat, a 
certain amount of moisture is necessary, and 
in order to insure this the better way will 
be to lay your pipes, or, at all events, two 
of them, in a shallow cement tank, in which, 
when full, the water will cover the pipes to 
about two-thirds of their diameter. If this 
tank is covered with tiles or slates, arranged 
in such a manner that the steam will readily 
pass through, the beds may be made up of 
new Cocoa-nut-refuse, which will remain fresh 
and sweet for a considerable time, and afford a 
good medium in which to strike cuttings, or 
to plunge pots either of cuttings, or any sab 
jects that you desire shall receive the benefit 
of bottom-heat. Without this provision for 
the supply of moisture, the Cocoa-nut-refuse 
immediately over the pipes would soon become 
quite parched, and form a solid cake, through 
which the heat would be unable to penetrate. 
A tap or some other arrangement must be 
fixed to keep the tank supplied with water, 
and, should it be necessary to lower the 
bottom-heat, the tank may be allowed to 
become dry for a time. ] 

Basket plants —I want to keep up a supply of 
hanging baskets during the year for ray conservatory 
(cool). Please recommend plants for the different «a»om 
Can I utilise any stove plants, throwing them away when 
done with, during the cold months?—A. II. Kydo.y. 

[For the winter months you must princi¬ 
pally depend upon foliage subjects, such as 
Asparagus plumosus and A. Sprengeri and 
Ferns of different kinds, particularly Adiantam 
cuneatum and A. decorum, the innumerable 
forms of Pteris cretica and P. serrulata, with 
Wood ward ia rad icans and W. orientals. Besides 
these the mossy-growing SelaginellaKrauasiana 
(denticulata of gardens) is very useful. Laebe- 
nalias, if basketed now, will flower beautifully 
in the early months of the year, and in this 
way they are very attractive. Of summer¬ 
flowering subjects you have a wide range, for 
at that season there is the choice of Fuchsias, 
Tropa'olums, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Thun- 
bergia alata, tuberous-rooted Begonias, par¬ 
ticularly the looser-growing kinds, and th<*e 
popular forms of Harebell—viz , Campanula 
garganica, C. isophylla, C. isophylla alba, and 
C. Mayii. Achimenes, which need the coolest 
part of tho stove or an intermediate house in 
the spring, form delightful basket plants for 
the conservatory in summer. Other stove 
plants that may be utilised for summer deco¬ 
ration and thrown away when done with are 
Cyrtodeira chontalensis and C. metallica, 
pretty trailing plants, with metallic leaves 
and bright coloured flowers; Fittonia argy 
oneura and F. Pearcoi, the first with white and 
tho second with red veins ; and Pilea muscosa 
(the Artillery plant). Epiphyllums, which 
flower in December, need an intermediate tom 
perature, but may without injury be taken 
into the conservatory during tho flowering 
period. ] 

Flowers for Easter.—I have promised to farm* 
the flower stall at a bazaar next Easter, and want to raise 
easily and cheaply a number of pot plants suitohle for 
cottage windows, the prospective purchasers being mostly 
villagers. Will you kindly recommend me a selecticn of 
plants that can be raised from seed or cuttings now to 
flower at Easter? I have Geraniums and a few Fuchs** 
—just the ordinary run of window plants. Also in my 
garden are Hoses, Violets, bull*, and general border 
plants. I have no gloss whatever, and shall have to 
depend on sunny south window and a light, frost-proof 
attic room, where my Cactus Dahlias and Begonia tuber* 
safely pass the winter. Please advise me what to do now 
In order to get a showy result at small cost to the pur¬ 
chasers next Easter?— Rosr in Juno. 

[Ib will be quite impossible to grow flower^ 
ing plants for Easter in the manner suggested 
by you, as you are absolutely without anv 
convenience for the purpose. Hyacinths and 
late Tulips might be potted now, placed out of- 
doors, and covered with Cocoa-nut-refuse. 
Then, about Christmas, take them into your 
light room, under which conditions they should 
flower about the time specified. Seeds of such 
things as annual Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, 
Nemophila, Nicotiana affinis, Petunias, Thun- 
bergia alata, and Tropreolums may be sown m 
pots early in March, bub at Easter tho flowers 
at best would bo only prospective. Without 
heat, the Geraniums, Fuchsias, and such things 
would not flower at that time, and it is now 
too late to take cuttings of them.] 
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ROBBS. 

JAPANESE CREEPING ROSE (ROSA 
WICHURIANA) ON COVERED WAYS. 
This most distinct and very graceful Rose 
naturally runs along the ground and down the 
faces of rocks, but it has also other graceful 
usages. We may use it on the ground or on 
banks, and let it run about in its own waj 7 , 


Hanorer. Among many interesting objects of 
this historic placo is a Rose-tree, said by 
tradition to ho nearly a thousand years old, 
and of which I encloso a photograph. It is 
trained on the eastern wall of the chancel or 
apse of the Dom-kirche or cathedral, a building 
begun in or about the year 1000 by Bishop 
Bernward, and of which the east end is the 
oldest part. Tradition attributes the planting 
of this tree to Ludwig the Pious in memory of 



Part of a Itosa Wichuriana on a pergola. 


but it is never seen prettier than when 
trained up a pergola or covered trellis-work, 
with only the main growths attached and the 
small flowering shoots allowed to droop. It 
has another merit of flowering very late, after 
all the other Roses are out of bloom. 


A “ Thousand - year - old Rose 

Quite out of the current of English tourists 
stands the extremely picturesque German town 
of Hildesheim, about fifty 
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his wife Hilgedom. Ludwig’s date is about 
850, a.d. Though this may be regarded as a 
myth, it is quite certain that the Rose-tree was 
looked upon as already several centuries old 
when George Elbers, a Jesuit father, in the 
year 1640, wrote a history of Hildesheim. 
That a Rose—it is, I believe, a specimen of one 
of the varieties of the common Dog Rose 
(R. canina)—should be of the indisputable age 
of over 400 years, that it should bear among 
its living stems one which sprang from the old 


stock in the year 1789, is remarkable. I 
should like to see in your colnmns any parti¬ 
culars of very old Rose-trees, of which the 
history is well ascertained. The greatest 
possible care is taken by the cathedral authori¬ 
ties of this remarkable plant, of which the 
people of Hildesheim aro very proud. The soil 
around the roots is periodically renewed, while 
a double chemux-ae/rise protects the twigs 
and flow’ers from the rapacity of relic-hunters. 
The dates of a number of the shoots w'hich 
spring from the stock aro painted on zinc labels 
and affixed to their respective stems. In Juno 
the venerable tree is a mass of tender pink 
flowers.—G. R. Wynne, D.D., Woodlaum, 
KiUarney , Ireland. 

[Wo regret that it is impossible to figure the 
Rose, the reduction of the plant in the photo¬ 
graph being too great.— Ed.] 


FREE-FLOWERING CLIMBING ROSES 
FOR PERGOLA. 

(Reply to B. W. Adshaw & C. H. Rundell ) 
We consider that the continuous pergola is not 
the best possible arrangement for displaying 
the beauty of the Rose. We would rather 
have a modification of this in the shape of a 
series of arches, close to each other, but at a 
sufficient distance apart to allow the free access 
of light and air. But as doubtless your per¬ 
gola is fixed, and jou must needs adapt the 
Roses accordingly, we think the fast-growing 
Rambler Roses would cover the pergola quite 
as quickly as the other climbers you mention, 
and you would certainly have more blossoms, 
although rather fleeting. What we should 
recommend would be to plant the following or 
any part of the number: F^licite-Perpetue, 
Flora, The Garland, Ruga, Leopoldine 
d’Orleans, Euphrosjme, Crimson Rambler, 
Electra, Dorothy Perkins, Morletti, Helene, 
Carmine Pillar. All of these are sum¬ 
mer - flowering only, but they commence 
early in June with Carmine Pillar and con¬ 
tinue into August with Dorothy Perkins. 
Plant also the following excellent summer and 
autumn-flowering kinds: Gloire de Dijon, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Waltham Climber No. 1, 
England’s Glory, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Noella Nabonnand, Kaiserin Friedrich, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Reine Olga de Wurtcmburg, 
Reine Marie Honriette, Rt*ve d’Or, Mme. Jules 
Siegfried. If you would desire to see some 
blossoms on the upright posts of the pergola 
you could plant a few of the less vigorous 
kinds, such as Alister Stella Gray, Longworth 
Rambler, Aim«'-e Vibert, Climbing Belle Sie- 
brecht, Gustave Regis, or even some of the less 
vigorous of the Mme. Lambard type. The 
vigorous-growing kinds should be pruned in 
spring to about half their length when pur¬ 
chased, excepting the soft pithy shoots, which 
are best cut right down to the base. In suc¬ 
ceeding years the less they are touched with 
the knife the better. Of course, when over¬ 
crowded with growths some of tho oldest may 
be entirely removed, and the others carefully 
spread out. This latter work is best done 
during September. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Devoniensis.— I am often surprised not to 
pee the beautiful Roue Devoniensis more frequently men¬ 
tioned. I counted eeventy buds on mine this morning 
(Sept. 20, second flowering). It grows in a large tangle of 
Clematis montana and Jasmine, and is never pruned or 
manured.—C. G. O’Brikn, Foyncs, Co. Limerick. 

Standard Roses with graceful heads.— 
Last year 1 planted some standard Roses, which have 
done well, particularly Killarney, V. Folkestone, Marie 
Van Iloutte, and Safrano. The two first are, however, too 
stiff and upright in growth to form pretty standards, and, 
in my opinion, look far better in the form of dwarf 
bushes, but 1 am delighted with the graceful, partly 
drooping habit of Safrano and Marie Van Iloutte. As I 
wish to put in more standards, would you kiDdly say 
which ot the following have the bab t of growth I so 
admire: P apa GonLier, Mme. Ravary, Mme. Ch^dane 
Guinoiaseau, Antoine Rivoire, Caroline T»stout, Mme. 
Iloste, Anna Otllvier, and Innocente Pirola.— E. M. K. P. 

[You are not alone in desiring that standard 
Roses should possess graceful, partly-drooping 
heads instead of the stiff form usually seen. 
One cannot alter tho habit of a Rose, but we 
can bud upon standards varieties more suitable 
for making a graceful object in the garden. Of 
the kinds you name there are only four that can 
come near your ide$l, and they are Mme. C. 
Guinoisseau, Anna ^llii^lElr^I.rr5 : il61a, and Caro- 
line 
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first pruning as to whether the plants form 
gracoful heads or not. The shoot should always 
be cut near an eye pointing outwards, and keep 
the centre of head free of growths. We have 
seen this season some glorious heads of that 
superb Rose Caroline Testout. You will find 
any of the following to make really beautiful 
heads on standards: Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
Gruss an Teplitz, L’Ideal, Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son, Celine Forestier, Alister Stella Gray, Reve 
d'Or, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carrier©, Ger¬ 
maine Trochon, Enchantress, G. Nabonnand, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Fiilcofc, Mrs. E. 
Mawley, Climbing Niphetos, Souvenir d’Un 
Ami, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Camoens, 
Grand Due de Luxembourg, La France de 
’.89, Mme. Pernet-Ducher, Laurette Messimy, 
and Mme. Eugene Resal.] 

Roses In vinery.— As I have rather too many Vines 
I am thinking of taking out some of the rods in a late 
house which does not require much artificial heat, and 
replacing them with Hoses to be grown in much the 
same way on the wires. I shall be obliged if you can 
advise me as to the mo9t suitable varieties, and any 
cultural hint9 will be acceptable.— Inquires. 

[Do not attempt to grow Roses and Vines 
together or you will probably find the latter 
will soon become overrun with red-spider. 
Keep the Roses at one end, if you cannot divide 
your house with a glass partition, which would 
certainly be the most satisfactory course. 
Climbing Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet 
d’Or, Mme. Lambard,Gustave Regis, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Anna Ollivier, Reve d’Or, 
L’Ideal, Mme. Berard, Mme. Falcot, and Mme. 
Joseph Combet are good climbing Roses. 
Marechal Niel is too well known to need men¬ 
tion, and some prefer the now fashionable 
Ramblers.] 

Roses first season after planting. — My 
dwarf Hoses planted last year did very well first blooming, 
but the second is not satisfactory, the blooms being small 
and weak and too crowded. Ought I to have supplied 
them with manure or plant food of some kind during 
summer, and, if so, when is the be9t time ?—E. M. E. P. 

[You do not say what tribe of Rose you 
refer to, or anything as to the soil, etc. If 
they are Teas and Hybrid Teas, they really 
should have been finer the second crop than 
the first. The plant would have been much 
helped if weak doses of liquid-manure had been 
given immediately after the first blooming, or 
if a shovelful of cow-manure had been placed 
around each plant, and just covered over with 
soil, the rains we have had would have carried 
down the nourishment to the roots. We find 
it extremely beneficial to give a handful of 
bone-meal to each plant when planting. This 
is such a good lasting fertiliser that the plants 
have something to feed upon certainly all the 
first year.] 


Tea and Noisette Roses —What is the difference 
between a Tea-scented Hose and a Noisette? Would you 
mind giving names of what you consider the best half 
dezen of each—(a), Tea scented, (b\ Noisette, (c), Hybrid 
Tea, and (d), Hybrid Perpetual — for outdoor growth 
entirely ?—Axox. 

[These two tribes are divided by such narrow 
lines that practically they are the same, and 
anyone competing under the National Rose 
Society’s rules may exhibit them together. 
The true Noisettes were formerly verv hardy, 
and wore obtained by crossing the Monthly 
Rose with the Musk Rose. Aimt-e Vibert, 
Jaune Desprez, Celine Forestier, and Lamarque 
are typical Noisettes, producing large and 
elegant clusters of flowers. As you desire a 
list of six each of Tea-scented, Noisette, 
Hybrid Tea, and Hybrid Perpetual, we give 
the following, although much depends upon 
individual taste — Tea-scented: Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Hoste, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, G. Nabonnand, and Maman 
Cochet. Noisettes: Celine Forestier, Jaune 
Desprez, Lamarque, Solfaterre, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Triompho de Rennes, all best on south 
wall or on standards. Hybrid Teas: Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Viscountess Folkestone, Mrs. 
Vf. J. Grant, Caroline Testout, La France, and 
Gustave Regis. Hybrid Perpetuals: Charles! 
Lefebvre, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
Frau Karl Druschki, A. K. Williams, and 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford. When you send 
queries on various subjects it is advisable to 
sign each one.] 

Roses with warty deformities 

( A . M. Bromheud ).—Evidently there is some¬ 
thing wrong with your soil, or the Ramblers 
would nob develop these wart-like defects. We 
should say, judging from the samples of soil 
sent, that there^ia^a deficiency^of lime. You 
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would do well to have the ground trenched 
next month and apply some basic-slag to the 
subsoil at the rate of about 8 oz. to the square 
yard. This should be applied early, say in 
October, in order to give an effect next year. 
Farmyard manure is applied to the subsoil at 
same time. To the established Roses we 
should recommend a winter dressing of basic- 
slag at same rate. Lightly hoe this in, then 
apply the usual dressing of manure. If you 
have been in the habit of giving heavy dress¬ 
ings of dung to your Roses, you will find an 
autumnal dressing of lime, at the rate of i lb. 
to squaro yard, very beneficial. We think you 
will be wise to discard the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and grow only Teas and H. Teas in this par¬ 
ticular Rose garden. You need not fear the 
red rust attacking your newly-planted Roses 
to any great extent if you plant the hardiest 
Teas and Hybrid Teas, and also provide an 
efficient soil for them. Try and give the 
plants some nice loam—the top spit from a 
meadow, when planting. If you could prepare 
some special compost—viz., two parts turfy 
loam, one part well-rotted hot-bed-manure, a 
small quantity of burnt garden refuse or wood- 
ashes, and well mix together, you will find 
this of much help if you give each plant about 
a peck when planting, working it in well 
among the fine roots. It will also be a good 
plan it you transplant the Roses every two or 
three years, and when replanting give oactT 
a peck or so of cotnp09fc similar to that 
described. The red rust fungus is quite 
distinct from the Hollyhock fungus. It abounds 
in the hedgerows in some parts, and, in fact, is 
found almost everywhere where Roses are 
cultivated. You would do well to drench the 
plants in early spring, before the buds expand, 
with a solution of copper sulphate in water. 
The soil around may also be drenched. This 
fungus is not causod by a check, but is 
apparently disseminated through the air from 
the spores which remain in the ground. 

Roses Mme. Pierre Oochet and Germaine 
Trochon on south wall. —Would you kindly 
inform me whether, when grown on a south wall, the 
Roues Mme. Pierre Cochet and Germaine Trochon would 
lose their colour as W. A. Richardson would do? Would 
you also be so kind as to tell me what sort of a yellow is 
the colour of Triomphe de Rennes? Is it in colour like 
Celine Forestier, or like what other Rose? Would it 
erow too strongly for a south wall only 7 feet high?— 
E. R. C. 

[Both of these Ro3es would retain their 
colours if planted against a south wall, but we 
think you would find Billiard et Bane or 
Bouquet d’Or a more beautiful yellow than 
Germaine Trochon, although this latter is an 
excellent variety. Tho particular shade of 
Triomphe de Rennes is rather paler than 
Celine Forestier. You should be able to grow 
this Rose to perfection upon your 7-feet wall. 
We should prefor, however, to plant a Rose of 
the type of Marie Van Houtte upon a wall of 
this description.] 

Rose Climbing Meteor.— Is this generally the 
failure it has for three years proved with me? I gave it 
every attention, it has good soil, and fine aspect on a 
pergola where Climbing Captain Christy, Mme. Berard, 
Mme. Alfred Carricre, and Prince Theodore Galitxkine are 
all most successful. But Climbing Meteor, though it has 
made long, strong shoots, and made a large tree, never 
has a flower worth seeing. They come freely, but are 
malformed and of a dirty brownish dull red. Also they 
wither and shrivel when only half expanded, and the 
stalks under each flower decay back to the main stein in 
a few days. What can I do for it short of uprooting and 
throwing away ?— Rose in J i nk. 

[You could nob have chosen a worse Ro.^p 
than this for outdoor culture. It must have 
abundance of warmth and sunlight to open it— 
in fact, it is only fit for indoor growth in quite 
a high temperature. Far better kinds would 
be Francoise Crousse, Monsieur Desir, or 
Waltham Climber No. 1. If you have a place 
for the Climbing Meteor under glass you could 
pub it into a large pot or tub next month, but 
it would nob do to force it the first soason. 
Keep, it in a cool-house the first year, then 
when roots are plentiful you could place the 
Rose in a warm structure where a temperature 
of 65 degs. at night can be maintained.] 
China Rose Marie Wolkoff.— This 
richly - coloured Monthly Rose is not much 
known. The tint is something like that of Papa 
Gontier, and it should be a most useful kind 
where brightly - coloured froe bloomers are 
wanted. Its only defect seems to be that there 
is a tendency to green centres in the flowers, 
bub we do not consider this should interfere 
with its usefulness for bedding. The habit is 


dwarf, very compact, and the flowers are borne 
erect, which fact is of considerable advantage 
in a garden Rose. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Bluebottle-files In vinery.—I will be obliged for 
information how to lid my houses of these pests? Would 
the Vine border outside houses and kept well supplied 
with stable-manure, bones, etc , contribute to the propa¬ 
gation of these jests ?-E. V. L. 

[I do not know of any better means of catch¬ 
ing tho bluebottle-flies than filling wide¬ 
mouthed bottles with beer and sugar or honey 
and water and hanging them about in the 
vinery near the roof. You might also try some 
of the glass or wire-gauze fly-traps baited with 
a piece of meat. The material with which the 
Vine-border % is dressed would probably afford 
breeding quarters for these insects.—G. 8. S ] 

Caterpillar on Rose leaf —Will you please nsme 
the large brown caterpillar found on Rose leaf? Does it 
hurt the plant ? Also the small speckled one found on 
Nasturtium leaves ?— Anon. 


[The large brown caterpillar that you sent is 
the caterpillar of the “ Peppered - moth” 
(Amphidasis betularia), a common insect. The 
smaller spotted ones are the caterpillars of the 
common “ large white butterfly ” (Pieris bras- 
sicte). Both are decidedly injurious to the 
plants on which they feed. The best way of 
destroying them is. picking, them off the plants 
by hand.—G. S. S.] .*r; -y 

Insects In Potatoes.—I send with this four Pota¬ 
toes, diseased, which are full of small, thread-like worms, 
and should be glad if you would tell me what they an*. 
Also, ore they injurious to good Potatoes, or only attack 
diseased ones, and what would be a good dressing to put 
on the land ? I am thinking of using gas-lime this autumn, 
as there are a great many slugs in the ground.— Yeovil 

The worm-like creatures that are attacking 
your Potatoes are one of the millipedes, tho 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus). 
I do not doubt but that they were the primary 
cause of the injury. They are the mo8b 
mischievous and troublesome pe&ts in gardens. 
They feed on the roots of various plants, and 
are very fond of rip© Strawberries. They have 
hard, horny skins, knd it is almost impossible 
to get any insecticide to have any effect on 
them. A strong solution of salt or nitrate of 
soda will kill them if it can be made to reach 
them in sufficient quantity, but this is by no 
means easy. When the crop is being taken 
up I should be careful to burn all those which 
are attacked. The ground should be cleared 
of every vestige of the crop, and then well 
dressed with gas-limo and fallowed for some 
months.—G. S. S.] 

Worms in soil.— The soil In my Chrysaofhwnii 
pots is a mass of worms—enclosed in bottle. Will you 
please let me know if they are injurious to the plants, and 
what would be the best way of destroying them ? I tried 
lime-water, but was afraid to use it too strong, fearing it 
would injure the plants. Some of the leaves are tuning 
yellow and the plants are looking sickly. They are also 
in the soil of my Cinerarias. Will they injure the* 
plants?— Dublin. 


[The worms infesting the soil in your pot* 
belong to a family nearly allied to the earth 
worms, known as “ Enchytrieidie I know 
of no English name for them. These worm" 
are very destructive to the roots of many 
plants, and it is no wonder that the leaves 
of your Chrysanthemums are turning yellow 
Lime water will kill them if it can be applied 
in sufficient quantity. It is a question, oi 
course, what effect it will have on the plants. 
You might experiment on some of them, as 
they will not do much good if there are many 
of these worms at their roots. Be very care¬ 
ful when the plants are done with that the 
soil in tho pots does not come into contact 
with any that is free from this pest. It had 
better be burnt.—G. S. S.] 

Insect attacking Fuchsias. — Cbuld you. 
through your paper, kindly let me know the name of toe 
enclosed fly, which his continually attacked Kuchaaa 
growing inside a greenhouse, apparently bitiog through 
the flower-stalk, a specimen of which I also enclose.- 
F. Barry. 


[The fly which you enclose is the malo of one 
of the Hover flies, of which there are a very 
lar£e number of species. They belong to a 
family known a9 Syrphidne, which are supposed 
to feed on the pollen or honey of flowers. 
Though their probosces are furnished with 
certain fine-pointed lancets, as well as tho 
fleshy sucking lips, it is difficult to understand 
how the insect could bite through the flower- 
stalk of a Fuchsia* Are you sure that thase 
flies are the culprits? It would be a new and 
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interesting fact if you have actually seen the 
flies at work, and I should be glad to know if 
you have. The grubs of these flies are most 
useful in gardens, as the number of green-flies 
^ that they destroy is astonishing. I have seen 
one suck out the contents of the body of a 
large green-fly in less than a minute and a half 
and then immediately begin on another.— 
G. S. S.] 

Pear-tree slug.— My Cherry, Plum, and Pear trees 
are covered with insect* (of a slug-like caterpillar sort), 
of which I enclose a few in thi* nox. What are they ? 
D.i they do any damage beyond disfiguring the foliage ? 
If harmful, how can I beat get rid of them?—A llan 
jv Cowprr. 

[Your trees have been attacked by the Poar- 
tree slug, the best cure for which is to springe 
with a solution of caustic soda and potash, the 
“•’.tj proper recipe for making which is : 1 lb. of 
the soda, not to be touched by the hand, put 
'A-.\ into a tub containing a gallon of hot wator to 
dissolve, adding to it .^ lb. of pearl-ash orcrudo 
** pDtash, and after dissolving 1 lb. of soft-soap 
* r:3,!s in a gallon of boiling water, add that and 
, . 10 gallons of water. It is then fit to use. 

_ ' Spray it gently over trees now, as it is very 
destructive to insects, Moss, or any form of 


side shoots your prospects of getting a display 
are not of a very encouraging character. You 
also ask if the plants be placed under glass 
before the buds are developed whether they 
will come into bud and bloom subsequently. 
If you keep the glass structure cool and freely 
ventilated we have every reason to believe you 
will be successful. In future, when tying up 
the shoots of your plants, make the tie where 
the wood is hard, or at least well ripened. You 
will then seldom lose tho shoots as you have 
done this season. The growth is very brittle 
near the top of the shoots, and is easily 
snapped off when the tie is mado thus high.— 
E. G. 

Surface dressing of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —When pot plants standing in the 
open have been (trenched with rain so con¬ 
tinuously and so soon after potting, it is little 
wonder the soil gets hard and fails to promote 
strong growth. I observe many of my hush 
| plants have a starved look, although they have 
j received several sprinklings of artificial manure. 
This does but little good, as it is soon washed 
out of the pots. During the last few days 
(end of August) I havo gone over the'plants, 



Carpentaria California in Mr. Douglas’s nursery at Erienside, Great Bookhain. From a photograph 
* by Mr. II. F. lioole, Brixton. 

life. As, howover, the chrysalides of the Pear- moving the surface, thon adding a mulching of 
sluo- winter in the soil, the solution may havo rich compost. The roots, being near tho sur- 
v. no effect on them. Better remove to a depth face, will soon avail themselves of it. I have 
of from 3 inches to 4 inches tho soil over the often noticed that nothing so quickly brings 
roots, bury elsewhere, and replace with fresh, up roots as does fresh soil, well onriched. 
If the slug appears next summer, dust the This may be done by the use of rotten manure, 
trees freely in the evening with fresh-slacked poultry, pigeon, or sheep droppings, mixed 
< lime, giving a second dusting two or three with the soil. Dorset. 

evenings later. After a few days syringe Chrysanthemums—when to insert 
hard with clean water to thoroughly cleanse the cuttings (Xorin ).—You must) not be 
the trees.] led astray by following the practico observed 

" in a market nursery w-here ihese plants are 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. giown in thousands. Chrysanthemums pro- 

- pagated at this late period are grown for a 

Top3 Of plants broken Off [Novice) — specific purpose and not for ordinary displays. 
In reply to your question as to whether your They may be early-flowering kinds propagated 
plants, that have had several tops broken oft by lato in the summer, and by these means bo 
the recent boisterous winds, will bloom this induced to como into flower when the ordinary 
season in a cold-house, and when wo think mid-season or November flowering kinds are at 
they will bloom, we think they will give you a theirbest. They may also be intended for making 
crop of blossoms, though very late, probably at a display about Christmas. These market 
Christmas or later. The names you mention growers, too, have special facilities for propa- 
are those of first-rate exhibition varieties, and gation, and they can with little trouble raise a 
if you have not rubbed out the side shoots on batch of plants, and by keeping them in a 
the stems, these should be permitted to make structure to themselves bring them on very 
growth, and subsequently he given evory rapidly. What they can aemove with corn- 
attention. If you have already removed these 1 parative easo would ho almost impossible for 
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you to do without heat and equal facilities, 
and for this reason wo should advise you to 
leave such methods alone. For ordinary pur¬ 
poses Chrysanthemums should he propagated 
between December and March. For exhibi¬ 
tion it is better to insert cuttings of the 
Japanese kinds in December and those of the 
incurved sorts in January. Other types, too, 
are well served by a January propagation. 
Decorative varieties may be propagated with 
prospects of ultimate success in March, and 
even later. Plants of the largo Japanese kinds 
from a March and April propagation when 
flowered on single stems in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots give very handsome results.—E. G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CARPENTARIA CALIEORNICA. 

A very handsome evergreen shrub. It is 
stated in the “Index Kowensis ” that it was 
introduced to this country in 18J1, hut in 
the “Dictionary of Gardening” it is stated 
that it was introduced from the Sierra 
Nevada, California, in 1880. The plant 
illustrated I planted out six years ago on 
the wall of the fruit-room, on a south aspect. 
It has also some protection from east winds, 
ft has passed quite unharmed through very 
severe frosts. On one occasion the tempera¬ 
ture fell to 27 degs. below the freezing point— 
that is, it was subjected to 27 degs. of frost. 
With a mat thrown over it not a twig was 
injured. The Carpentaria is propagated by 
layering the shoots into sandy soil. The flowers 
are pure white, produced in clusters, and are 
about tho si/.o of and bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of the Christmas Rose. 

J. Douglas. 

Edemide, (Jreat Boohham , Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Cedars by water.— Are Cedars (Lebanon and 
atlwiiiea) injured by planting near water? 1 have a river, 
and am thinking of planting some on its bank. The river 
runs, ordinarily, about 4 feet below its hanks, and it will 
only be in the rao*t extraordinary Hoods that their roots 
may be for a short time under water.—C bi»ar. 

[We do not think they would suffer, and 
they are quite hardy, but they are natives of 
the mountain crests and sides, and not natu¬ 
rally right for the water side. Plant instead 
Menzies’ Spruce and Norway Spruce.] 

Magnolia atellata —Your illustration of the Mag¬ 
nolia siellata makes one’s mouth water—it is superb—and 
the article is very readable, too, but it does not tell us 
whether it is possible for a poor man with only limited 
resources to produce one. I hope in your next issue von 
will give us some practical advice about it. Is it possible 
to grow it in the open air, COO feet altitude, with a chim¬ 
ney reeking sulphur down on the top of you about half a 
mile away ? I have got a very warm, sunny south front, 
and should dearly like to ha\ e a try at it if you could 
kindly tell me how to proceed.—J. Tatham. 

[You ought to ho able to grow Magnolia 
stellata if you havo a warm, sunny situation. 
An atmosphere such as you describe should 
not be so destructive to deciduous shrubs as to 
the majority of evergreens. Most of the 
Magnolias like a fairly light soil, so if your 
natural soil is heavy, dig it deeply, and work 
in a goodly proportion of leaf-mould. Start 
with a small plant (about 3s. 6d. will he a 
fair price). When tho flower-buds show signs 
of development, stake with a round iron rod 
about i of an inch in diameter, that will stand, 
say, some 2 feet or 3 foet above the plant. 
Get some very stout brown paper or, prefer¬ 
ably, cardboard, and mako a rough form of 
lamp-shade, nearly closed at the top, to be 
placed over the plant when the atmosphere is 
heavy and consequently fume-laden near the 
ground. We havo found oxtomporised shelters 
of this description very useful in protecting 
small choico plants from spiing frosts.] 

Evergreens and flowering shrubs.— Will yon 
kindly tell me what kind* of evergreens and flowering 
shrubs I can propagate from cuttings, and if this is the 
right time ? I want to raise a lot. such as Lilac, Laurel, 
Maple, Privet, etc. Will you kindly give me a* mu. h 
information as you can 6pare room for in your valuable 
paper?—Oi.n Rkadrr. 

[A great many evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs can be propagated by cuttings, and this 
is the best time of the year to carry out the 
operation, as, if done now, many of them will 
be callused before winter, and in the course of 
spring push forth roots. The best place for 
cuttings of hardy shrubs is in a north border, 
or in some position sheltered frota tho full rays 
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of the sun. If the soil is of a fairly sandy 
nature without being parched up in the 
summer, so much the better. Good strong 
cuttings should be selected, with, if possible, a 
heel or portion of last year’s wood at the base. 
A length of 9 inches to 1 foot is very suitable 
for the cuttings, which should, when necessary, 
have the bottom leaves removed for the purpose 
of insertion. In filling a border with duttings 
of this class, a very good way is to dig the 
ground as you proceed, cutting a small tronch 
for each row, then put in the cuttings to one- 
half of their depth, replace some soil, and tread 
in very firmly. Most cuttings may be put in 
about .3 inches apart, and 1 foot allowed 
between the rows. The only attention they 
require the first year is to keep them free from 
weeds, hoeing surface occasionally to prevent 
cracking, and watering in very dry weather. 
Shrubs that strike more or less freely from 
cuttings in this way are as follows— Evenjrecn: 
Aucubas, Buxus(Box), Cerasus (Laurel), Coton- 
easters, Escallonias, Euonymus, Hedera (Ivy), 
Ligustrum (Privet) of sorts, Osmanthus, 
Veronicas of sorts, Viburnum Tinus (Laurus- 
tinus). Deciduous : Cornua (Dogwood), Cratie- 
gus Pyracantha (Fire Thorn) and other sorts, 
Cydonia japonica and Maulei, Deutzias, For- 
sv thias, II ippoph re rhamnoides( Sea Buck thorn), 
Hydrangeas, Hypericums, Kerria japonica, 
Philadelphus of sorts, Prunus of sorts, Pyrus 
some kinds, Rhus, Ribes in variety, Silix 
(Willow) many kinds, Sambucus (Elder), 
Spirmas, Syringa (Lilac), but less freely than 
many other subjects, Tamarix, Viburnums, and 
Weigelaa. Of the subjects mentioned in your 
note, the Maplos as a class are difficult to 
increase by means of cuttings, and are usually 
budded or grafted on to allied kinds or raised 
from seeds.] 

VEGETABLES. 

TURNIPS FOR WINTER. 

For use in winter and spring Turnips must be 
sown in August and September, preferably at 
several periods extending over that time. Tho 
weather and the nature of the soil have a 
marked influence on Turnips for spring, sum¬ 
mer, and winter use. At the present time 
those having a good bed or beds for winter use 
should see that they are thinned so as to allow 
ample light and air to play among them. Any 
crop may be spoiled by crowding, and this is 
particularly true of Turnips. It is better to 
over than to under thin the Turnip beds for 
winter. Some sow this crop broadcast over 
the ground just cleared of Potatoes, an excel¬ 
lent plan when the ground is free from weeds. 
Where this cannot be done, then drills some 
14 inches asunder are better, for then tho hoe 
can, when the weather permits, be passed 
through them, and so benefit tho crop under 
cultivation. The present season has been all 
in favour of weods, tho dilficulty being to get 
a sulliciency of dry days to completely destroy 
the weeds when hoed oiF. Hard weeding has 
been practised more this year than I can re¬ 
member to have been necessary in any previous 
summer, for the weather has been of an alter¬ 
native nature for weeks past, one, or at the 
most two, dry days, followed in turn by rain 
more or lass heavy. Tho result of this has 
been that weeds hoed olT have been re-astab- 
lished again. On good ground Turnips grow 
strong enough to almost stifle down any but 
the more vigorous types of weeds. I do not 
remember a season whon slugs played so much 
havoc with seedling Turnips as this year, the 
estimated supply of seeds for the year ordered 
in spring being totally inadequate to meet so 
many losses and consequent re-sowinps. 

_ ‘ W. S. 

SOWING ONIONS IN AUTUMN. 

In your issue of August 15, pages 312 and 313, 
good advice is given regarding growing this 
crop. I note “East Devon” complains of his 
Onions running to seed, more especially the 
past spriug. lie thinks he has sown them too 
early, and adds that he intends deferring this 
till the middle of Sopteraber. I venture to say 
he will find much advantage in so doing. 
When I come to think of the fine soil and 
climate he has, I feel sure he can sow from 
four to six weeks later than growers can when 
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tho conditions are just the opposite. Un¬ 
doubtedly autumn-sown Onions with “East 
Devon ” attain a good size before the winter 
sets in, and will continue growing all through 
tho winter, especially if a mild one like last 
year. I am only about thirty miles from him, 
inland, about twelve miles from the sea, and 
although the garden is low and not so favour¬ 
able, 1 find the first week in September early 
enough to sow. Last year I overlooked sowing 
till the middle of that month, and then being 
short of space, and having a piece of hard land 
adjoining Asparagus-beds, and not wishing to 
open the soil too much, I resolved to loosen it, 
so as to just draw tho drills. Two of these 
wore made in the Asparagus alleys. Although 
the plants were small all through the winter, 
with warmth they grew rapidly, and only one 
bulb went to seed. I never had finer Onions 
than this year. The variety is White Italian 
Tripoli. I prefer this to any other for coming 
into use early, and stewed it is tender 
and mild. In the notes under the heading 
“Autumn sown Onions,” on page 3.12, the 
writer is quito right when he advises not to 
sow on land that engenders a strong, coarse 
growth. I am convinced that the cause of tho 
major part of autumn-sown Onions going to 
seed arises from their being too forward when 
spring comes in. Dorset. 

CELERY. 

The showery summer has favoured this crop 
as regards quick growth, and the plants are 
very free of the maggot. As with other things 
iu the vegetable garden, a few weeks’ really 
hot, dry weather would be most acceptable to 
harden up the growth of the various crops 
that have to stand through the winter, such as 
the above, also Broccoli, Parsley, Globe Arti¬ 
chokes, etc. Respecting Celery, the earliest 
rows will have had attention in the way of 
earthing up before these lines get into print, 
but I would counsel growers not to be in too 
great a hurry placing soil around the stems, as 
growth is very sappy, owing to such heavy 
rainfalls and absence of sun during the past 
two months. It is wisest, according to my 
experience, to allow the plants to mako good 
headway before interfering with the growth in 
any way whatover and then earth up piece¬ 
meal, going over tho rows every few weeks in 
preference to placing any great bulk of soil at 
one given time, while tho latest planted rows 
should be allowed to grow at will until early 
November, or even later than that if the 
weather remains mild. There is still another 
important item in the culture of Celery—that 

is, do not attempt to bank up tho plants 
unless they are perfectly dry overhead, though 
they should be quite moist at the root, neither 
must the hearts of the plants bo buried with 
soil, or the major part of thorn will rot away. 
The first necessary operation is to romove a 
few of the bottom leaves and any side growths 
that can be seen, and, after such a wot season 
as this, the sides of tho trenches should be 
forked back and allowed to dry a few hours 
before placing around the plants, which should 
bo done fairly firm with tho hands at tho 
second or third banking. Slugs are rather 
partial to Celery in such a season, and it would 
bo well to scatter a little fresh lime among tho 
plants the day previous to banking up. 

East Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peat-Moss-litter as manure.— We have sub. 
stituted peat-Moss for 6traw in the 6table, as it is 
considered better for the horses. Will you very kindly 
tell me whether it can eventually be uecd as manure like 
the si raw, and, if not, whether one can subject it to any 
treatment to render it useful to the garden Y— F. 

[It is always necessary that peat-Moss-litter 
manure for application to the soil be turned 
about once a fortnight or thereabouts to 
liberate any crudo element in it without 
inducing fermentation, as when that happens 
there is great loss of ammonia. Those who 
treat this manure in this way speak highly of 

it, whereas when put on the soil in a crude 
state it is injurious. On light, dry soils this 
manure forms a good mulch, checking evapora¬ 
tion and helping to retain moisture.] 

Neglected Asparagus-bed.— Will you kindly 
tell me whit treatment can be best adopted at the present 
time towards somewhat old Asparagus-beds, which have 
become so infested with Bindweed and other weeds as to 
render them practically useless? Is it safe to dig up the 
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roots and well clean the beds, or replace the roots in 
another spot in the garden ? Would a good dressing of 
Seaweed be beneficial for the roots to rest on, or should 
It be only a top-dreasing?—R kctor. 

[It is quite useless to attempt to clean the 
ground in which your Asparagus is now grow 
ing. If you can find any Asparagus crowns 
you can lift them when the foliage has dies! 
down, and laying them in close in a dark 
cellar you may frequently after gently wator 
ing get some weak, blanched shoots, which, 
though small, will bo nice to eat After all the 
shoots are cut, seeing the clumps are full of 
the Bindweed, you should burn them and set 
about preparinganew Asparagus bed. Parehase 
next April some two-vear-old roots, which 
place in a furrow 4 inches deep and 0 inches 
wide, with IS inches in the line between each 
plant in well-drained soil which has been deeply 
trenched and well manured. If you give these* 
plants attention during the summer in the way 
of a slight dressing of salt and in the winter a 
top dressing of manure if the soil is light, with 
frequent doses of liquid-manure during the 
growing season after cutting has been finished, 
you will be ablo to cut good heads the second 
year after planting and many years after.] 

A good crop of Onions.—I seo in your 
paper of September 12ih, page 307, a note on 
“ Spring-sown Onions grown at Surbiton.’’ 1 
have just harvested a crop of Onions sown it 
the end of February. On half a rod of land I 
the weight of Onions, aftor being trimmed and 
ready for the store, was 240 lb., many of then 
measuring 14 inches round. Tho average size 
would be 11 inches round. The variety is | 
Sutton's Al. Is this a good crop.-I). ! 
Shobrook, Devon. 

Mushrooms, growing.—I see that the 
Horticultural Society has had an exhibition of 
edible fungi, and I wish to know if any means 
has been found of cultivating, as we cultivate 
the ordinary Mushroom, such excellent Muidi 
rooms as the Bolet (Boletus edulis) or the 
Chauterelle, here called Girole (Canthaselks 
cibarius). I mention only’ these two Mushrooms 
out of the many edible kinds which grow in tie 
woods near Paris, because they are easily 
recognised and are particularly good, and for 
these reasons are regularly sold lnthemarU: 
in Franco and used in superior cookery. They 
are, I believe, both common in parts of iinglud ( 
and Scotland, but rarely collected and eaten 
there, owing to tho prevalent belief that ill ’ 
Mushrooms except the Agaricus carapestr.* 
are Toadstools. — W. B. Paton, lur/iy. 
S. tl O., France. 

Potatoes for stiff land.— Will you kindlyidi* 
which are the best vegetables to grow profitably on rein 
tlve, heavy soil I ani taking up Bruce Potato**, thouth 
the tops are still very gfeen, on account of the saturate 
state of the soil. The Potatoes I planted were Braf. 
British queen, Crofter, and Up-to-date. I found mt 
disease amongst the British Queen, but 1 hare r,o r . 
touched the Crofter cr l p-to date, as the allotment mi 
which they are planted is on a elope. Would you kicdly 
name some of the hardiest sorts that can fctand ajjaimt 
the wet? Is it wise to plant Potatoes a second jeir cd 
the same ground?— Rock Ferrv. 

[Wo would not advise you to plant Potatoes 
on the same soil two years in succession. 
Apart from the trouble likely to arise from 
having the planted stock mixed with the strav 
growths from the pluvious year's stock, there 
is the undoubted fact that all crops benefit by 
change of soil from year to year. Manure 
your present Potato ground in the winter 
freely, using all you can well bury down of 
long straw manuro to help keep the soil open 
and aerated, then plant Cabbages or Cauli¬ 
flowers, or sow’ Peas, Beans, or other top forms 
of crops. As to varieties of Potatoes, you 
soem to have already some of the best known 
disease resistors, and w’e know of none more 
likely to suit you. Still, y ou may get a few 
each of Northern Star, Ddlmeny Beauty, 
Daniels’ Special, and Edward the VIL is 
being al 1 known good disease resisters. On your 
ground bury, besides the long manure, wood- 
ashes, old limo-refuse, town street sweepings 
burnt earth, and in tho dampest parts threw 
tho soil up into elevated beds with farrow? 
between, as these help greatly to keep the 
crops dry.]_ 

!•“ As many of the most interesting netet 
articles in ** Qakdf.ninu " from the very beginning 
come from its readers, tee offer each week a copj Vj" 
latest edition of either “Stove and Greenhouse FiM 
or “Tub English Flower Garden,” to thetender VJ" 
most useful or ieUeresting letter or short article 
in the current week's issue, which t dll be marked thus . 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Regular fires will be 
necessary now so as to keep up a night 
temperature of 50 clegs. The house must be 
closed at night now, or nearly so, as there is 
always some ventilation through the laps of 
the glass, and fuel is too dear to use it 
wnstefully. Watering will be done in the 
morniug now, and should not be given in 
anticipation of future needs—better look 
round again about mid-day. No plant which 
has any value should be watered now with¬ 
out testing the condition of the soil in the 
pot, and the best is a tap on the side of 
the pot, as the sound given off will tell to the 
practised ear if the plant requires water. 
Hardwooded plants especially must be care¬ 
fully tested. Be careful in sweeping the paths 
of the house not to make any dust, as when 
dust accumulates on the foliage it is difficult 
to remove it, as with many flowers in the house 
the syringe cannot be used freely. Fuchsias 
are now past their best, and will soon have 
to be removed and Tuberous Begonias must 
soon follow, but with a stock of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine close up the tuberous varie¬ 
ties will not be missed. A few good specimens 
of Scarborough Lilies will brighten up 
immensely, and with retarded bulbs there will 
be no difficulty in having a group or two of 
Lilium longiflorum, which are always attrac¬ 
tive. White and other Abutilons that were 
cut back early will flower up till Christmas, 
and may be planted out to form standards with 
pendulous branches. Of course, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will soon be a leading feature, and with 
a succession coming on they may be counted 
on to do good work till January. Among 
the odds and ends of interesting plants which 
are in bloom are Crowea latifolia and white 
Marguerites—a new variety named Coronation 
seems a useful winter-flowering kind, with 
larger flowers and bushy habit. Bouvardias 
and Tree Carnations are sometimes in blossom, 
and these are among the best cutting flowers. 
A few* Oranges with ripe fruit give their quota 
of colour, and probably some will be in flower, 
and fragrance in the conservatory is always 
appreciated. The Azaleas are coming in from 
the continent, and should be carefully potted. 
Firmness in the root-run is essential for these 
things, and good peat must be used. They 
(should be placed in a cool-house for a time, 
or a deep pit will be suitable where a little 
ahade can be given for an hour or two on 
bright days for a time. Fielder’s White and 
Deutsche Perle which are w’ell established in 
pots may soon be taken to the forcing-house to 
be in bloom in December. Pelargonium cut- 
tings should be potted off if not already 
attended to, and be kept in a separate house 
near the glass where a little warmth can be 
gi%en. 

Stove. —Temperature at night, 65 degs., 
falling to GO degs. in the morning when the 
nights are cold. This temperature will be high 
enough, and will be better than wasting fuel 
and giving encouragement to insects. Among 
the brightest things in the house now will be 
foliageplants, especially Crotons and Dracaenas, 
if they have not been too heavily shaded, but, 
in a season like the present, if much shade has 
lieen used, there will be a lack of colour. 
i i ardenias should be at the warmest end of the 
house. Crinums are lovely plants when well 
done, and everybody with a stove should grow 
a few of those. Jasminumgracillimum is nearly 
always in flower, and we have had it nicely 
bloomed in 5 inch pots. Ficus radicans varie- 
gata makes a pretty little basket plant, os does 
also Asparagus Sprengeri, though of a different 
type, and the long, trailing shoots are useful for 
decorative work. Rondeletia spociosa major is 
one of the old useful plants where choice cutting 
flowers are in demand, and in good hands makes 
a neat specimen. Gloxinias are pretty well 
over, but Streptocarpuses are still in flower, 
and Gesneras are coming in. The African 
Violet (Saintpaulia ionantha) is a pretty little 
plant where variety is wanted, but it wants a 
posi tion on a shelf near the glass. Thy rsacan- 
thus rutilans is very distinct, its tube shaped 
flowerson the ends of long, thread-like stems are 
bright andinteresting. Among climbing plants, 
Passiflora princeps is always bright in winter. 
The flowers are scarlet, jor-near enough to the 
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colour to be called scarlet, and hang down in 
large clusters which opeu iu succession. The 
plant should be trained under the roof to show 
off its flowers well. 

Ferns under glass.— There may be 
bright days even in October, when a lifet'e 
shade will be grateful to Ferns, but the less 
shade we can do with now the better, and in 
all cases where the glass has been whitewashed 
the limewash should be cleared off now. Any 
plant which requires a shift should have it 
immediately, and the shift should not be a 
large one. Regular fires will be necessary 
now*. Even the greenhouse species will suffer 
and lose colour if exposed to a low tempera¬ 
ture. By a low temperature is meant anything 
below 40 degs. They will do very well with 
a night temperature of 45 degs. to £$ degs. 
This hardens the growth and makes the plants 
more suitable for decorative work, either for 
cutting or moving the plants to the rooms. 
The old Maiden hair (Adiantum cuneatum) is 
still the most useful for cutting, though there 
are times when a frond or two of A. Farleyense 
may produce a richer effect. Fronds of 
Phlebodium aureum and Nephrolepis exaltata 
are useful for producing picturesque effects, 
and the variegated Ferns, Pteris argyrea and 
P. cretica albo linoata, may be effectively used. 

The roots of Vines out of condition 
may be lifted now and new borders made, the 
drainage being first put right. Four inches in 
depth from the top of an old sheep pasture to 
include the turf should form the main staple, 
adding 56 lb. of bone-meal to each cartload. 
Wood-ashes and old plaster are correctives 
which should be used in moderation, giving due 
weight to the condition and character of the 
soil. The gardener has no voice in the selec¬ 
tion of the site for the garden, and should not 
be treated grudgingly in the matter of a bit of 
good soil for his Vine and Peach borders. The 
work of root lifting should bo done as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible, and whilst tho work is in 
progress the roots should be covered with mats. 
Make the border rather firm before the roots 
are laid in the soil. As soon as the work is 
finished, cover with shutters to throw off heavy 
rains, and when the leaves fall from the trees 
place a good thickness on the borders. Keep 
the foliage on the Vines as long as possible by 
using the syringe often, and even shade if the 
weather is bright. After Christmas the leaf 
bed on the border may be added to and turned 
over to encourage the roots, and if only a 
moderate crop is left on the Vines the Grapes 
will finish well; at least, such has been my 
experience. 

Room gardening. — The spare room 
should be prepared for the plants and cuttings 
outsido. Most people kill their plants in 
winter by over-watering. It is wonderful how 
long a plant will keep fresh and in health in a 
cool room in winter without water beyond 
what the soil always contains. We do not 
want growth in the short days. Ventilation 
is important when not freezing. 

Outdoor garden. —Among what may be 
termed pictorial shrubs, the Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus) occupies a prominent position. 
Besides the wig liko clusters of reddish purple 
which surround the flow r ers, w’hich are so 
attractive, the foliage dies off a lovely colour 
during autumn. Rhus laciniata has elegant 
foliage and is of rather larger growth. The 
bush or Tree-Ivies are very beautiful shrubs for 
conspicuous positions, and there is now much 
variety, including kinds with gold and silver 
foliage. They may be increased by cuttings in 
shady borders or be grafted on strong plants of 
the Irish Ivy under glass. Beds may now be 
prepared for the early Carnation layers. Very 
probably the later ones will remain attached to 
tho old plants till the spring, but there is no 
question that early autumn planting is 
best. The two things most useful for improv¬ 
ing Carnation beds are good loam free from 
wireworms and very old cow-manure. If we 
cannot obtain a sufficiency of this, let us get 
the noarest approach to it we can. Soot also 
is useful, both for its manurial properties and 
its effect upon insect life. Hardy kinds of 
Pinks may be pulled or cut to pieces, and the 
pieces, each with a portion of the old stem 
attached, should bo planted firmly with a dibble 
either in masses or as lines to form edgings. 
Water if dry. This is a time for preparatory 


work for Roses and herbaceous plants. Deepen 
and improve the laud in every possible way, 
especially by exposure to the atmosphere. The 
more the land is exposed and turned the better. 

Fruit garden.— Root-pruning in the case 
of over-luxuriant trees may be done now. There 
are various ways of doing this. It is generally 
done in a tentative way, the roots on half the 
tree being pruned one season, and the other 
half being done the following year, or when 
required. A trench is opened about 3 feet 
from the stem, more or less according to the 
size of the tree, and all roots cut which are 
taking a downward direction, tho ball being 
undermined so as to get at the roots going 
down into the subsoil. In filling up the trench, 
some fresh soil may be worked in and made 
firm. Those who have not placed bands upon 
their Apple and Pear trees to make hiding- 
places for, or, if grease-bands are used, to arrest 
the progress of the larva* of the Codlin moth up 
the stems of the trees, should lose no time now 
in taking the necessary steps to reduce the 
numbers of these destructive pests. In Tas¬ 
mania these measures are compulsory, and the 
Apple crop suffers quite as much in America as 
with us. I have been under the impression 
that the scarcity of Apples this season might 
reduce tho numbers of this insect from lack of 
food, but I notice Apples are falling from the 
trees which are bearing any fruit. The same 
insect also attacks Pears. Those who think of 
planting fruit-trees during the coming autumn 
should prepare the site in good time. Trenching 
in the present state of the labour market is 
expensive work, but to plant without breaking 
up the land is not good policy. If one were 
planting on a large scale, it would be cheaper 
to smash up the land with the steam cultivator, 
going over it at least twice. 

Vegetable garden.— Late Peas are not 
filling well. We want more sunshine, and 
from the same cause in some gardens Scarlet 
Runners are not setting well, and Vegetable 
Marrows, where manure has been used very 
liberally, are damping off instead of setting. I 
have seen no actual frost in this district, but 
the nights have been cold. Late sown Turnips 
should be thinned to a foot, or even more space 
may be allowed if the plants are to stand the 
winter, so that leaves may be close to the 
ground and protect the bulbs when the frost 
comes. Potatoes are sure to be dear during 
the coming winter, and those who have a good 
crop of sound Potatoes should pit them care¬ 
fully and keep them till after Christmas. The 
present season has showm the value of change 
of seed from a higher northern latitude, both 
in bulk of crop and quality of produce. The 
outside Tomatoes will prove a most unfortu¬ 
nate crop this season, as not only is the crop 
light, but many of tho largest fruits are 
diseased. Fortunately the indoor crops in cool- 
houses are good, but in the absence of sunshine 
are later in ripening. I am more than ever 
convinced of the value of ashes in the ground 
where Tomatoes are planted, both inside and 
out. There is less disease where ashes are 
used. Strawberries in pots intended for 
forcing should stand thinly either on ashes or 
on an impervious bottom to keep out w’orm9. 
If Radishes are required, sow in rich soil to 
ensure rapid growth. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 5th .—The final earthing is beinggiven 
to all Celery except the very latest planted. 
Tomatoes for winter bearing are now having 
artificial heat, the ventilation also being free. 
We find it necessary to use liras to ensure 
flowers setting well, the nights being cold. 
Finished planting Violets in frames. Beds of 
the Czar Violet have been planted at the foot 
of a south wall. We find they flower well in 
this position when strong clumps are planted. 
Thinned late-sown Turnips. 

October Gth .—Potted a lot of Trumpet Lilies 
and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in pit. Tomato- 
houses are being cleared to make room for 
Chrysanthemums, Solanums, Genistas, Arum 
Lilies, and other plants from cold pits and 
positions outside. Beds are being cleared of 
Geraniums and other summer flowers to make 
room for the bulbs and other spring-blooming 
plants. Early Apples and Pears are being 
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gathered. To prolong the season a part of 
the crop of Marie Louise Pear will hang as long 
as possible. 

October 7th .—Nets have been placed over 
some trees of Apples and Pears to keep off the 
birds. Boilers have been filled up, and all 
flues cleaned out ready for lighting fires if 
sudden frost comas, but we economise fuel as 
much as possible in cool-houses. Coke and 
coals are too dear to waste. Late Cauliflowers 
and early Broccoli turning in are protected 
from sudden frosts by tying leaves over the 
hearts. The weather will be watched, and 
many plants just hearting are re-lifted. 

October Sth .—A little root-pruning of Apples 
and Pears is being done where necessary, and 
several young Poars and Plums will be lifted 
and replanted. Peaches in late-house making 
wood rather too freely will have the extremities 
of the roots lifted and brought nearer the 
surface. All Crapes have been cut from 
early-houses, and the Vines will now be 
pruned. Late drapes are looked over often 
and bad berries, if any, are cut out. No 
plants in pots will be allowed where drapes 
are hanging. 

October Uth .—Finished repotting and top- 
dressing fruit-trees in pots. Pot-Vines 
tended for forcing have been pinched to 
0 feet and top-dressed, but will not be started 
till end of December, as more late drapes are 
grown than formerly. Sites are being pre¬ 
pared for fruit trees and Rosas. Rhododen¬ 
drons showing buds have been potted up from 
bed, ready for forcing when required. Stand¬ 
ard Laburnums and other flowering shrubs are 
also potted up for flowering indoors, but will 
not be forced much. Lilacs are also included. 

October loth .—Cut down several rows of 
Asparagus ready for early forcing, and the old 
leaves, where ripe, have been removed from Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb to further ripen the 
crowns. Potted off Ferns from boxes, 
dathered spores of several kinds of Ferns, and 
laid between sheets of paper to complete 
ripening. Put in cuttings of shrubs of various 
kinds; a few tender or difficult things 
under glass. Potted up deraniums and other 
plants from outside, of which stock will be 
taken in spring. 


BOOKS. 


“ ORCHIDS.”* 

Tins is a bulky volume of 5.59 pages and index 
devoted to descriptions and illustrations of 
Orchids, together with practical directions for 
their cultivation and management. All the 
best species and varieties are duly noted in 
alphabetical order, and the value of the present 
new edition is very much enhanced by a 
detailed list of garden hybrids and their 
recorded parentage. There are about twenty 
pretty coloured plates and many other illustra¬ 
tions, amongst the best being those made from 
Mr. H. J. Chapman’s original photographs. 
The book is sure to appeal to a wide range of 
readers, both professional and amateur, and 
the practical remarks on Orchid-houses, shad¬ 
ing, watering, damping, ventilating, stoking, 
temperatures, procuring the plants, imported 
Orchids, general culture, Orchids as town 
plants, insect and other pests, as well as the 
able remarks on structure and other par¬ 
ticulars, such as form, colour, odour, etc., will 
appeal to the young gardener and the amateur 
grower with especial force. There is a very 
valuable chapter on hybridising Orchids, which 
contains detailed directions when to fertilise 
the flowers, period between fertilisation and 
fructification, treatment after fertilisation, 
methods of sowing the seeds, and on potting 
seedlings. Now that the hybridist at home in 
Britain is to a great extent supplanting the 
work of the collector of new and rare Orchids 
abroad, Mr. Chapman’s practical remarks and 
directions will appeal to many horticulturists 
with redoubled force. Perhaps no advance 
in hothouse gardening has been ro marked 
during the past decade or so as that illus¬ 
trated by the hundreds of exquisite new soed- 


* Wateon and Chapman. “ Orchids, Their Culture and 
Management,” by Wm. Wataon. New edition, revised 
throughout and greatly enlarged, by H. J. Chapman. 
Illustrated. Inndon : Upeott Gill, Bazaar Buildings 
Drury-lane, W.C. New York: Chaa Scribner’s Son* 
163-157. Fifth Aven y^-1 893. Price 2f~ 
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ling Orchids raised during that period of time. 
Seedling Orchid rearing, formerly slow and 
uncertain, has of late years been reduced to 
something like a certainty, and tho results in 
many cases surpass their wild parents. New 
colours, as in the Latona section of hybrid 
Ladias, and new forms and shades, as illus¬ 
trated by tho seedlings from Brassavola Digby- 
ana and various Cattleyas and Lselias, to say 
nothing of the popular spotted crispum Odon- 
toglots, are enough to prove that judicious 
Orchid breeding is not alone profitable, but 
yields us great wealth of colour variation and 
scientific interest as well. There is at page 31 
a short paper on the laws of plant inheritance, 
with reference to what is called “ Mendel’s 
Law.” Simply stated, this so-called law may 
be defined as follows : If two parents showing 
distinct but corresponding characters (A and a) 
be united by crossiug or hybridising, and the 
seedling offspring be self-fertilised, the progeny 
as regards this pair of characters will separate 
themselves according to the formula A t 2a + a, 
thus showing that, on an average, out of every 
four plants so raised one will take after the 
original character A, two will be intermediate, 
A a, and one will take after the other 
original character, a. In this way one half the 
progeny will prove to be intermediate, and the 
other half will retain the original characters. 
So far for the theory, but in practice it is often 
found that something else has happened, and 
from the same seed-pods of Orchids, Narcissi, 
and many other specific parents the most 
diverse results are obtained, and I agree with 
Mr. Chapman that Mendel’s law will require 
many more practical tests before wo can utilise 
it as an aid towards foreknowledge and pre¬ 
cision in the breeding of plants. The book is 
well turned out and clearly piinted, and is a 
valuable contribution to the life history and 
development of these aristocratic flowers. It 
would prove a welcome present to anyone fond 
of Orchids, and is a credit alike to its editors 
and publisher. F. VV. B. 


L’ART DE CONSERVER LES RAISINS 
DE TABLE.” * 


In the year 1842 there lived at Thomery, a 
great Vine growing district of France, one, 
Baptiste Laqienteur by name, who indulged 
in all sorts of freaks with fruit and vegetables, 
until one day his ideas took a practical turn. 
It occurred to him that drapes could be kept 
as naturally and beautifully in water as a 
bouquet of flowers. To MM. Rose Charmeux 
and Georges Valleaux, botli Vine growers 
imbued with the love of their craft, and eager 
for all means of improving it, he communicated 
his idea, and M. Larpenteur’s vase and water 
idea of preserving drapes for the table was put 
to practical use. At the present day hundreds 
of glass bottles arc sold at Thomery for this 
purpose. The decomposition of tho water is 
prevented by means of a spoonful of powdered 
charcoal or, more simply, a small piece of char¬ 
coal. Now every artisan and labourer of 
Thomery possessed of a few rods of garden has 
his own house for keeping drapes, and the 
more important proprietors, with their acres of 
vineyard, use from 20,000 to 40.000 bottles. 
The writer of this little book, M. Francois 
Charmeux, descendant of the Rose Charmeux 
above mentioned, whose portrait adorns the 
front page, supplies a detailed history of the 
invention, from the time when MM. Charmeux 
and Valleaux first fashioned reservoirs of zinc, 
which they abandoned, owing to their liability to 
decay, in favour, first of terra-cotta —rejected for 
its porosity—and, finally, of tho water-bottle 
system now in vogue. An illustration of thase 
zinc gutters is given. The present system is 
fully described by M. Charmeux, and numerous 
illustrations are supplied with the text. It 
appears very simple. The < '• rapes are cut with 
a portion of the branch attached, three or four 
eyes below the fruit and at least one eye above 
being included in the part. The branch is 
then inserted in a bottle containing water and 
crumbled charcoal. The bottles, or vases, are 
arranged regularly on upright frames set up in 
properly aired chambers. Attached to the 
frames are metal brackets, which serve as 
supports for the bottles and to hold them in the 


inclined position which is necessary to prevent 
the fruit from touching the side of the vase. 
A single bottle can contain four or live 
bunches, and by an arrangement the bottles can 
be suspended at different heights. An im¬ 
proved way is to substitute rubber rings 
for the metal brackets. Questions affecting 
the materials used in the construction of the 
chambers, etc., of the flooring, temperature, 
lighting, etc., are considered in detail. 

Such is an outline of the invention of 
Messrs. Roso Charmeux and Valleaux for 
keeping Crapes fresh for the table; but the 
book also deals with questions affecting Vine 
culture generally, and will be found very 
useful to people who grow Grapes. The illus¬ 
trations are numerous and clear. The preface 
to the book is written by Mr. Albert 
Maumenc. 

BEES. 


“ L’Art de Conserver lea Hn-iins dp Table.” l-'ranvote 
Charmeux. Librairie et Imprimerie Horticolea, 84, Rue 
de Urenelle, I’aria. 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 

The time has now arrived to examine stock* 
to ascertain their condition for wintering, and 
to feed where stores are low. The past season 
has been very unfavourable for honey gather 
ing, and in very many instances feeding will 
have to be performed with a very liberal hand. 
All sections should have been removed immedi 
ately upon the cessation of the honey flow, 
for when there is nothiog to be gathered out 
of-doors the Bees, as a rule, lose no time in 
clearing out tho section honey and storing it in 
the hive for winter consumption. The surplus 
combs from strong colonies will be found in 
valuable for making up deficiencies in light 
hives. It is well to mark or number all frames 
of empty combs removed in packing the hives 
fer winter, in order that they may occupy the 
same positions in the same hives next season. 
The combs should be stored in small lots, so 
that if that troublesome pest, the wax- 
moth, should get at them, the mischief 
may nob be so great. The grubs of this 
moth will quickly destroy a quantity of comb, 
nibbling the wax into small fragments, 
whilo spinning a silky film in the direction 
of their movements. The grub quickly attains 
its full growth when a cocoon is formed, from 
which emerges a perfect moth. Weak colonies 
of Bees are also subject to the attacks of these 
insects, the eggs being laid upon the combs 
not covered by the Bee*. Old combs if per¬ 
mitted to remain in empty hives are veryliahle 
to become the nursery for moths, and should, 
therefore, on the first opportunity, be melted 
down for wax. To run the old combs into 
wax they may be broken up and placed in a 
sieve over a pan of water and put into a hot 
oven. The heat of the oven will molt the wax, 
which will drop into the water, leaving the 
dross in the sieve. When cold, the wax can 
be remelted and poured into a mould. Honey 
can be clarified by parsing it through a flannel 
bag into an open vessel and keeping it in a 
warm place for a few days to allow it to settle 
and ripen. The watery, unripe honey that 
will rise to the top may be skimmed off and 
used for feeding the Bees. Added to the 
sugar-syrup it makos very excellent Bee-food 
for autumn feeding, but if not removed'from 
the bulk of the honey it is liable to cause the 
whole to ferment in the jars. Should the 
honey be too thick to pass through the flannel 
bag it can be thinned by placing the receptacle 
containing it upon a warm stove. Pure honey 
will granulate if stored in a cool place; if, 
therefore, it be wished to keep it liquid, the 
honey-jars should be stored in a warm room. 

Wasps are not plentiful this season, but in 
places may prove themselves troublesome in 
making free with weak colonies. The most 
effectual way of checking their attack upon a 
hive is to contract its entrance. The Bees are 
thereby better able to defend themselves, 
whilo strips of cloth tacked round the entrance 
of a besieged hive and saturated with diluted 
carbolic acid will generally prove effectual in 
putting a stop to robbing. At this season, 
also, more than at any other time of the year, 
stocks of Bees are liable to rob one another. 
Nothing tends more to keep colonies of Bees in 
health than plenty of air within the hive, so 
that as soon as the desire for robbing has 
passed away, entrances should be enlarged to 


' "l inches or inches, and kept so dering tho 
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winter, reducing them only in cases of keen 
winds or drifting snow. In examining frame- 
hives, the tops of the frames should be scraped to 
remove any irregularity, that the coverings may 
fit close to the frames, and so prevent draught 
through the hive. It often happens that frame 
tops are rendered very rough and irregular 
through bits of comb or propolis being left 
upon them. The scrapings can be brushed 
between the combs, and removed from the hive 
when the floor-board is examined and cleared. 

As the weather becomes cooler the Bees 
occupy a very much smaller portion of the hive, 
but about seven or eight frames of combs are 
required for a good colony to winter upon. In 
contracting hives for the winter, all combs are 
removed that are not covered by the Bees, and 
division boards used to keep all snug and warm. 
Hives from which Bees have died of disease 
should, before being used again, be thoroughly 
scalded and cleansed, and afterwards washed 
well over with salicylic solution, made in the 
following proportions : Salicylic acid, 1 oz. ; 
soda-borax, 1 oz. ; water, 4 pints. The combs 
from diseased hives should be destroyed. 

_S. S. G. 

BIRDS. 


Mule breeding (Fancier ).—Do not put 
your birds together until April. Let them be 
placed in sight of each other towards the 
breeding season ; feed them on their usual diet 
during the winter. About the end of March 
you may begin to supply them every other day 
or so with a little hard-boiled egg, minced fine, 
and powdered Osborne biscuit in equal parts, 
adding a pinch of Maw-seed, together about a 
teaspoonful. Some old mortar should be pow¬ 
dered and mixed with the grit, and a piece of 
mutton suet placed between the bars of the 
cages for the birds to peck at will prove very 
beneficial, as will a piece of Apple now and 
then. Provide them two or three times a week 
with a little Chickweed, ripe Groundsel, Water¬ 
cress, or the ripe stalks of Plantain. The ordin¬ 
ary food for the Linnet should consist of Canary 
and Linseed, one part each, and German Rape 
two parts.—S. S. G. 

Canary ceasing to sing ( Carinium ).— 

Your Canary is quite an old bird, and in all 
probability will not regain its song. You 
might, however, try what a change of diet will 
do. Give it plain Canary-set d as a staple 
food, adding a small quantity of German Rape, 
also a little Flax-seed. Protect it from cold at 
night, and avoid a high temperature during the 
day. Many birds are lost through their cage 
being placed at a window, such a position being 
inseparable from draughts. You might occa¬ 
sionally treat your Canary to a little Osborne 
biscuit and hard-boiled yolk of egg, minced 
fine. A few drops of cod-liver-oil, added to a 
little stale bread which has been soaked in cold 
water and well squeezed, might benefit the 
bird ; for green food give it Watercress and 
Dandelion. Some old mortar, bruised and 
mixed with the grit-sand, might also prove of 
value in restoring your Canary to health. Yes, 
the Hurtz Mountain bread may be given ; it is 
a very excellent preparation. On the days you 
do not give Rape-seed, place a piece of Apple 
between the wires of the cage for the bird to 
nibble.—S. S. G. 

Treatment of Bullfinch (Bullfinch).— 

The drawback to giving cage birds seed mix¬ 
tures is that often an undue proportion of the 
more stimulating seeds are consumed, while the 
more wholesome are rejected. You had better 
make a change in the diet of your bird. The 
best food for Bullfinches is the large black Rape- 
seed, scalded to remove its acrimony and 
rubbed dry in a cloth. To this may be added 
Canary-seed in small quantities, and occasion¬ 
ally a few Hemp-seeds ; a liberal supoly of the 
latter tends to bring about liver complaint, and 
often causes the plumage to become dark. You 
may also give from time to time a stalk of ripe 
Plantain-seed, a few Privet berries, a little 
plain biscuit, a piece of Apple, and a small 
quantity of Watercress. The greatest treat, 
however, is a few twigs of some fruit-tree, 
from which the birds will pick the buds with 
great relish. Bullfinches are very susceptible 
to the influence of beat, which affects them in¬ 
juriously. They should, therefore, always be 
kept in a cool position. jShobld jour biref have 
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a bad moulting time, put six drops of Parrish’s 
chemical food in two tablespoonfuls of drinking 
water. This preparation oontains all the 
elements necessary for the elaboration of new 
plumage.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


BREACH OF AGREEMENT. 

(Reply to ** R. W. Y.”) 

Last March you took a small paddock containing 
about half an acre of land upon a verbal agree¬ 
ment to pay £4 a year as rent, to cut the Grass 
and cart it away, and to afterwards graze the 
paddock with your pony, and not to use the 
paddock in any other way. After you had cut 
two loads of Grass you sold your pony and you 
then had no further use for the herbage nor 
any horse to graze the land, and so you sub let 
the eatage to another person, who turned some 
cows in, and the cows not only ate up all the 
Grass but also ate the bark on some trees 
planted in the paddock. When your landlord 
heard of the sub letting he protested, and he 
now claims compensation for the damage done 
by the cows to his trees. You were clearly 
wrong in sub-letting the eatage because, as you 
admit, you took the land to mow and to after¬ 
wards graze with your pony, and to use in no 
other way. If you could not stock the 
land yourself, you should have asked your 
landlord to have released you from your 
contract; instead of doing so, you sub-let 
it to a man who over stocked it, and whose 
stock damaged the trees in it, and for this 
there can be no question that you are fully 
responsible to your landlord. If you had taken 
the paddock without any restriction upon its 
use you might have let the eatage as you 
chose, but you would have been liable for any 
damage caused by the re-letting. To get rid 
of the land you must give your landlord half 
a year’s notice, and tl>e notice must terminate 
at the same time of the year as your tenancy 
began. If you entered on March 25 th you 
must give notice on or before September 29th 
this year to determine the tenancy on March 
25th next. If your tenancy began on March 
1st, 1903, and you say it did, the tenancy 
cannot now bo determined before March 1st, 
1905. It is a little doubtful whether a years 
notice is not really necessary, but upon the 
whole I think the holding is not an agricul¬ 
tural one. As no stipulation was made as to 
payment of rent, it is payable yearly and will 
be due on the day before the day of the vear 
on which you entered. If you entered on 
March 1st the rent will be due on February 
29th next. _K. C. T. 

Building a party wait—I am building: a house 
on a plot of land, and by the terms of the sale my next 
door neighbour has to erect a fence between his plot and 
mine at his own expense, but we have mutually agreed to 
build a 0-inch brick wall G feet high, each of us giving 
4} inches of land ro build it upon, and paying half the cost 
of building it, with equal rights to grow fruit, etc., on our 
own side of the wall. Will you inform me what course I 
should adopt with regard to an agreement, or whatever 
may be needful to make the thing legal and safe for the 
future ?— Mutual. 

[The wall, when completed, will be a party 
wall, and will belong to each of you. If the 
facts can be proved in after years as to the 
erection of the wall on the land of you both, 
and at your mutual expense, there need be no 
steps now taken ; but if there is any reason to 
fear disputes in the future, the simplest course 
will be to go to a solicitor and ask him to 
prepare an agreement reciting the circum¬ 
stances and providing for the erection of the 
wall at your mutual expense. The agreement 
should be in duplicate executed by eacn of you, 
and each of you should preserve his copy along 
with the title deeds of his house.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit garden —Twelve years ago I took 
a garden without any written agreement at a yearly rent, 
paid yearly on the 25th of March. I am told the owners 
of the garden are going to build upon it. To what notice 
am I entitled? I sell a lot of Lettuce and Celery and 
other produce off the ground.—J. C. 

[No one can build upon the ground with¬ 
out your consent until your tenancy is 
determined. If anyone does build upon or 
interfere with the garden, he commits an 
act of trespass, for which he is liable in 
damages. The exact length of notice to 
which you are entitled depends upon the 
answer to the question whether the garden 


is or is not cultivated as a market garden. 
If it is so cultivated, you are entitled to a 
year’s notice ; if it is not so cultivated, you 
are entitled to half a year’s notice, expiring 
with a year of tenancy. The faots stated are 
some evidence, but are not conclusive evidence, 
that the garden is a market garden ; it 
seems probable that it is a market garden.— 
K.C.T.] _ 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and annoert are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query w sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist m its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
xcise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijtina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Homerla, growing (Anxunts\— The different 
Homerias will succeed under the same treatment as the 
Preesias, but they do not flower so early—indeed, the 
spring or early summer is their usual season of blooming. 

Saxifrages dying (A K. Clark).—The sample of 
Saxifraga longPolia is in a rootless condition, quite suffi¬ 
cient to cause death, There is no disease apparent in the 
one sent, and if all are in the same plight we do not 
wonder at the plants dying off quickly. The publisher 
cannot execute an order for “ a copy of the paper in which 
answer appears.” 

Dahlias (Wm. P. C. S. Corr?/).—We inagine the 
wholesale damage is caused by caterpillars ; it is too com¬ 
plete for earwigs, unless, indeed, these latter were in 
unusual numbers. In future plant your Dahlias in a 
quite open spot and give an occasional soil dressing of 
soot or lime. A good dressing of either may be appl cd 
to the soil before planting. 

Violets not flowering (Melfield) That your 
Violets have had no blossoms, and yet produced seed- 
vessels in plenty, is rather more than we can regard 
seriously. Not only must the plants have flowered, but 
all the organs of fertility roust be complete and perform 
their functions before seed-vessels could abound. Many 
Violets flower low down in the foliage, and it is not 
improbable that in doing so the petals have been eaten 
off. 

Select Carnations (Cork) Cheshunt Hybrid, 
white, clove-scented ; Comtesse de Paris, white with rosy- 
lilac ; Duke of York, crimson, strong perfume ; Mrs Chan. 
Daniels, flesh, fragrant; Yellow queen; Lord Byron, 
scarlet. Another set of good kinds is: Alice Ayres, 
Ketton Rose, Golden Fleece, The Dey, buff and rose ; 
Hayes' Scarlet, Lx Villette, fawn and yellow with stripes ; 
Hermione, Balmony-scarlet, large; Edith Brill, pure 
white ; Wordsworth, rose ; Queen of Bedders, deep rose ; 
Gloire de Nancy, white Clove; Honour Bright, rich 
crimson. 

Croquet lawn (S. Goodbody).— The Plantains and 
Daisy roots will be tost if dug out, afterwards applying a 
dressing of equal parts loam and manure rather finely 
sifUd to the bare parts. If the patches are large, loosen 
up the soil first, then scatter good Grass seed over the 
place, and finally the dressing of soil and manure. If this 
is well swept in with a besom and covered with boughs or 
meshed wire, a Dew crop will appear before the lawn is again 
required for the purpose mentioned. Indeed, a good dress¬ 
ing of soil and manure with Grass seeds mixed may be 
sown over all, and swept in would tend to improve the 
lawn considerably. 

Bulbous plants under Cedar-trees (Alpinus). 
—To what Cedar do you refer? If you speak of the 
Lebanon Cedar, we say at once that no treatment will 
ava’l to make bulbous things a success, and it will much 
depend upon circumstances, such as size of tree, density, 
and nearness of branches to the ground, whether the 
result would not be the same under the Deodar. In both 
instances where the trees are large with low, ground- 
sweeping branches, you will note tne soil is quite barren, 
and where weeds refuse to grow the chances for aught 
else are very remote. Cannot you give more definite 
particulars that we may with safetv assist you? 

Streptocarpus (A M. Harvey). — The plants of 
Streptocarpus that have done blooming should be given 
rather less water than when they were carrying a quantity 
of flowers. Throughout the winter enough mutt be 
given to keep the soil slightly moist, so that they will pass 
through that season in a quiet, partly dormant, state, not 
sufficiently so to lose their leaves. Then, about the 
beginning of March, shake nearly clear of the old soil, and 
repot in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. During 
the winter a minimum temperature of 50 deg*. should be 
given them, with a rise as the spring advances. If you 
have only an unheated greenhouse (which you imply, but 
do not swte positively), it will he useless to attempt to 
winter the Streptocarpus therein. If the Tree-Lupin is 
overgrowing its neighbours, it may be cut back to within 
reasonable bounds. 
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Lilies (Neto Band).—By the little growth n»»<!e we 
should imagine the bulbs are quite small, and it requires 
a rather large bulb of the white Lily (Lilium candidum) to 
flower well. Provided the growth made was quite 
healthy, though little in amount, you would do well to 
let them alone, especially as the new radical leaves have 
already appeared. If in the coming year they do not 
improve, we advise that you lift the bulbB the first week 
Of July, and having dug the toll to a depth of 2 feet or 
thereabouts, adding sand or road-grit freely to keep it 
open, replant the bulbs with as little delay a9 possible. Do 
not bury the bulbs to a greater depth than 3 inches, and 
plant in quite a sunny position. 

Soil and position for alpine rockery 
(Alpinus).— The soil should be of good loam, with ample 
grit aud leaf-roil, and a fourth part quite old manure. 
This would suit a large number. Special things, however, 
require special soils, as peat, limestone, and the like. It 
is, therefore, well nigh eseential before this question can 
be answered properly to know what plants you intend 
planting. The position for the rockery is almost in the 
same strait. Certain plants require certain positions, as 
shade or moisture, w’hile others, and these the larger 
part, may be—indeed, would be—more happy in full sun, 
with plenty of soil for the roots to ramble in. To cultivate 
an ordinarily representative selection of alpines on rock- 
work with success, the latter should present a much 
varied aspect. To this end a longitudinal east to W'est 
site usually commands the greater variety. 

The Passion-flower (Mclfield).—' The non-fruiting 
is due to the absence of fertility— i.e , the stigma or 
fructifying organ only reaches the receptive stage, so- 
called, when the pollen grains are scattered and lost. 
Occasionally the flowers are fertilieed by insect agency, 
and if you wish for a larger number of fruits, all you have 
to do is to fertilise the flowers youreelf. To do this you 
must watch the stigma of one flower, and when this is 
ready —i.e , the stigmatic lobes well developed—apply the 
pollen grains of another flower thereto with the assistance 
of a small camel-hair brush. Even then its maturing will 
depend upon the season, etc. 

Clematis seeds (5. D. L .).—The [seeds should be 
sown at once in very sandy soil, and covered not more 
than one quarter of ah inch. Pots or seed-pans thoroughly 
well diained will be best, and so charged with soil that 
room will remain at the surface for at least one inch of 
growth when the seedlings appear. In this way the seed- 
pots can be covered with a sheet of glass. A cold-frame 
will be best now, and after well watering after the sowiDg 
give water carefully, If no seedlings appear by the end 
of January next, place the seed-pans in gentle warmth 
equal to that of a greenhouse. A forcing temperature 
would be too high. The seedlings may be potted when 
3 inches high, growing the plants on thus for a time, 
eventually planting them out in deep, rich garden soil. 

Chrysanthemums — late bud selection 
(South Stafford). —As we explained in an earlier issue, it 
Is now too late to think of making any particular bud 
selection. All you can do at the moment is to retain 
whatever buds are first developed. The probability is that 
terminal buds will be those that you will retain, but if 
not, you will require all your skill to produce large 
exhibition blooms from so late a bud selection. Give the 
plants plenty of room while they are outdoors, and when 
placed in the glass structure avoid crowding. This treat¬ 
ment will help to develop better flowers, and we should 
also be disposed to avoid the use of the hot-water pipes 
until the flowers are almost finished. 

The Oleander (Mrs. Emerson).-- The Oleander 
naturally delights in warm sunshine, and we have been 
several times within the last two years consulted as to its 
non-flowering. This is doubtless to a great extent owing 
to the fact that we have had two cold, dull summers, in 
proof of which we may mention that, having been 
consulted last year as to the non-flowering of a specimen 
which bad hitherto proved satisfactory in this respect, we 
advised keeping it rather warmer under glass this year, 
and the results have been in every way eatisfactory. As 
the flower-buds have formed, we do not think the size of 
the pot will have any effect upon the blooming. 

Growing Amaryllises (0. V. C.).— It is very im- 
port ant that Amaryllises have a season of growth and one 
of rest. The majority of the varieties flower in the spring 
and early summer, and as the growing season commences 
as soon as they go out of flower there is no difficulty in 
deciding when they require more heat and moisture. It 
is rather more difficult to decide, perhaps, when the 
season for resting should begin. The experienced grower, 
however, will watch the development of the leaves, and as 
soon as they show signs of turning yellow at the edges 
will know that it is time to begin lessening the supply of 
root moisture, withholding it altogether for at least a 
period of two months. In a general way, excepting when 
dealing with them for any special purpose, it is quite safe 
to begin reducing the supply of water at the roots at the 
beginning of November, discontinuing it altogether at the 
end of that month, and, as a rule, it will be quite safe to 
begin supplying them again with water in the middle of 
February. Given bulbs of a flowering size and some good 
loam and leaf-soil and a warm greenhouse, the Amaryllis 
oan be flowered every year with the greatest regularity. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Dwarf shrubs (Bn Avant).— Some of the following 
may be suitable : Andromeda floribunda, Kalmia latifolia, 
K. glauca, Ledum palustre, L. latifolium, Euonymus in 
small plants, Holly, green-leaved sorts. Box, Tree Ivy, 
bush plants. Lavender, Thujopsis lastevirens, T. borealis 
glauca, T. dolobrata, Berberis various, small, etc. 

ClLmblng plants (.4 London Reader) — The 
Roses that approach most nearly to evergreen are those 
of the Wichuriana group. We do not think this or the 
Blackberry would be very serviceable. As a perfect 
evergreen the Ivy is one of the best things, and such as 
dentata and the silver-leaved Madeirensis variegata are 
excellent. We may also mention Clematis montana. 
Ampelopsis muralis is an excellent plant too little known, 
while A. Veitchii is a small-leaved, dense-growing kind 
that quickly covers the surface with pretty, rather 
glossy, leaves. A good plant for many purposes is the 
Euonymus radicans variegatus,covering quickly, and with 
effective leafage, too. Crataegus Pyracantha is also a fine 
plant, and, in fruit, the bunches Of scarlet berries are very 
striking. 


Hardy Heaths (Erica),— The principal colours in 
these plants are red, purple, rose, white, etc., with many 
intermediate variations. E ciliaris has pale red flowers. 

E. cinerea, which is reddish purple, Ihas many forms, 
known as alba, atro-purpurea, bicolor, coccinea, an 
approach to scarlet at least, pallida, rosea, etc. L. 
herbacea has pale red blossoms, very beautiful, the variety 
carnea having bright red flowers. There are also many 
beautiful varieties of E. vulgaris, some of which are alba, 
Alporti, coccinea, rigida, argentea, etc. It is highly 
probable that Messrs. Wateier and Sons, Bagshot, keep 
many of the above in stock. 

VEGETABLES. 

Indian Corn (A. B. Adams).— Almost all the varie¬ 
ties of Maize may be eaten as in America—that is, boiled 
before theseeda have become hard and floury, and while the 
pulp of the interior is still in the condition of a soft paste. 
The head or cob is boiled, and served up, either entire 
or the Beeds are taken off and served up like Kidney 
Beans. Tho heads are also gathered when young and 
small, and be'ore the flower opens, and are pickled in 
vinegar like Gherkins. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. J. H. Moore.—We have seen many such colours of 
flowers as those you send, but it is quite impossible to 
form any idea of a Gladiolus unless you can send us a 

complete spike, and not solitary blooms.- M. H. —Any 

timber merchant in your district should be able to supply 

you and give you an estimate of the probable cost.- 

Gale.— You ought to have four row's (two flows and two 
returns) of 3-inch pipes to be safe, but you must be careful 
that the boiler Is sufficiently powerful. The house facing 
north would be of little use for starting seeds, but would 

be useful for Ferns, etc., if well heated.- Mrs. Clarke. 

—See note on “ Physalis Franchetti ” in our issue of 

Sept 20, p. 3SS.-C. ^V.—From the stems, we should say 

that the Grapes are shanked, and also have been scalded. 
We should like to see a complete bunch. Do you have 

any heat in the pipes ?- Rusticus .—The best time is the 

month of August, as then the wood is firm.- Powis 

Grove. — Try the Tamarisk, Hippopb:ca rhamnoides, 
Escallonia, the many varieties of Euonymus, and Olearia. 

- Edylh Main.—Dae to the soil. You ought to move 

them early this autumn, giving them the soil which we 

have so often recommended in these pages.- Kremunis 

Ward —See article on Eremurus in present issue.- 

Wexford. —The only enemy to the Narcies is the Narcissus- 
fly (Merodon Narcissi), with reference to which you will 
find a note in our issue of Sept. 26, p. 3S5. We know of 

no pest that attacks Anemones.- Henry Stone.— The 

best wav is to advertise your wants in these pages.- 

J. E. — You are keeping the plants far too close. Admit 

more air and the trouble will cease.- Gardener and 

Kcej>er.— Not a gardening question.- Hortus.— You had 

best consult our advertising columns. We should eay a 
small saddle boiler would be the best, and in every way 

safest, way of heating such a house.- L. M. C.— Cut 

out all the weak and puny growths, and train the shoots 
left thinly, so as to allow light and air to ripen the wood. 

It should bloom next year.-2Vrr.—If necessary, have 

the wall pointed, and then wash it with hot lime and 
sulphur, to which add some Portland cement or soot to 

tone down the glaring white colour.- C. Sfiooner. — 

Some of the hardier Palms, Aspidistra, Asparagus, Aralia, 
and hardy Dracaenas you could purchase and grow in the 
window', while Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Musk, aud other 
things you could have in the summer months. You can, 
however, do little with plants for such a purpose without 

greenhouse.- Ferns, Devon. —The so called "rusty 

appearance” on the fronds of your Ferns is the spores 

from which seedlings are raised.- A. S. M.— No, you 

cannot grow Strawberries with any hope of success in the 

way you suggest.- Anglian .—You will find an article 

with illustrations of Oleanders in our issue of Dec. 29, 
1900, p. 579, which can be had of the publisher, post free 

f or ijd.- Damlie.— You ought to visit some of the 

gardens round Florence and see what plants do best. We 

know of no such book as you inquire about.- Hollander. 

—What we meant was to get the layers, put them into 
small pots in the soil mentioned, and stand in cold-frame ; 
pot off from these in January, and plant out in the open 

in April.- M. A. C.— The only thing you can do is to 

have the tree grubbed up.- Rev. A. C. Thiselton. —You 

ought to get "Alpine Flowers for Gardens” from this 
office, price 10s. 6d., in which the whole subject of rock 

gardening is fully dealt with.- Carnations.— You will 

find a list of good Carnations in our reply to " Patlander,” 

in the issue of Sept. 19, p. 3S0, first column.- Arden.— 

1, The only thing you can do is to set traps, and so try 
and catch them; 2, No, the soarlet Salvia is not hardy, 
and must be given greenhouse treatment during the 
winter, so that you may in the spring have cuttings to 
keep up the stock. After the cuttings are rooted throw 

the old plants away.- A. B. C.—We doubt very much 

if you can keep Pelargoniums, etc., without any heat, 
more especially as you say you wish to lift the plants. 
You can buy them so cheaply in the spring that they are 

not worth the trouble. - S. A.— Plant out your annuals 

os soon as they are strong enough to handle, bo that they 
may be established before the severe weather is upon us. 
We doubt, however, if you will have much success, as they 

are too late, more especially in your distriot.- Learner. 

—1, Kindly send a specimen of the weed you refer to as 
" Horse-pipe 2, Next week ; 3, No, you must propa¬ 
gate from the young growths that start from the tuber 
when placed in heat in the early spring. If rooted early 

these will flower the same season.- L. D. Hyland.— 

Sorrv we cannot trace the paragraph to which you refer: 

- ~E. P. S.— It would be far better to dig the weeds up 

with an old knife, filling up the spaces with good soil and 

sowing some good Grass seed thereon.- E. P. S. —The 

best things would be those referred to in our reply of 
Sept. 19, p. 374, interspersing them with Snowdrops, 

Chionodoxa, Scilla, Grape Hyacinths, and such like.- 

Oaken, Staffs.— The walls of the house ought to bo washed 
with hot lime, to which has been added some sulphur. We 
do not quite understand your reference to the Vines. Is 
it the loose bark ? If so, this ought to be taken off, and 
the rods, if any insects on them, washed with an insecti¬ 
cide. Unless you have heat you will find it very difficult 

to keep Pelargoniums during the winter.- L. Holder. — 

You will find full instructions as to makiDg a Vine border 


bal of the publisher post free for l£d.- T. H. G .—You 

did not plant deep enough. The crowns ought to have 
been planted at least 6 inches deep. Very possibly too 
the crowus were dry when they came to hand, and the 
roots useless, hence the rottiDg was inevitable.— 
Doubtful .—Certainly all runners should be removed 
prior to putting the Violets into the frames-in fact, 
they ought to have been kept off during the summer 

so as to strengthen the flowering crowns.- Jamct 

Parker .—Not a gardening question.- B. McDonald.— 

Kindly eend us some further particulars as to where you 

have the plants, how old. etc.- F. B. Holt.—See reply 

to "Sealing Wax,” re "Growing Carnations,” in our issue 
of Aug. 1st, 1903, p. 282. Any hardy plant nurseryman 

could supply plants.- A. B.—We have had no experience 

of the subject, and have failed to obtain information.— 
J. Smith.—We Bee no difficulty whatever—the illustra¬ 
tions and the text are sufficient guides, we think. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardikus 
IL.LU8TRATRD, 17, Fumioal-strect, Holbom, London, B.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than Jour 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— L. D. Hyland.- Evidently a 
Growboskia, allied to Lycium, but we should like to lee a 

better specimen. Is it hardy with you?- Hon. F. 

Wohelcy.— The Cape Figwort (Phygeliua capensis).— 
Alfred Manning.— Impossible to name without flowers. 

—— Gip.— No. 2, Datura .Stramonium.- Mrs. Sandcrs.- 

Euonymus europaous (the common Spindle-tree).- Due. 

— 1, Aster alpinus ; 2, Sedum spurium ; 3, Sedum 
spectabile; 4. Canary Creeper (Tropaoolum canarierse). 

- W. Cain. — Cupidone (Catananche ccerulea alba). 

-5.—Specimen too dried up to be able to identify.— 

E. F. Johnston.— The true Caper plant (Capparis spioosa). 

- Horticulture, Bath.— Probably an Alonsoa, but difli- 

cult to say with certainty from such a scrap.- R. Ifof 

Mandcrs.— The white Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria).- J. B.- 

We suppose you mean Lhe Squirting Cucumber (Ecbilliutn 

Elaterium), syn. (Momordioa Ktaterium).- J. G. AMoj. 

—An annual of the Composite family, of no value. Pleaae 

send a complete specimen- Miss Berta F. M. Do/me.— 

Ilex latifolia.-IT. A. Christie .—Medicago minima.— 

W. T. Parker .—The seed you send is evidently that of a 
Medicago, but if you will sow it and send us a rpecinwn of 
the plant we will do our best to help you. 

Names of fruits.— Mara.— Apple not recognised. 

- C. E. Rcnhead.—!, Winter JIawthornden; 2, Cats- 

head ; 3, Not recognised.- C. Holmes.— 1, Apple Blen¬ 
heim Orange.-JF>n. Shankland. —Apple Lady Sudeley. 

- Sydney Wag horn.— Please send the Apples when ripe. 

It is quite impossible to verify from such hard Unripe 
examples. _ 

Catalogues received.—w. Artindale and Son, 
Sheffield.— ^Descriptive Catalogue of Roses, tie, etc. — 
Edmondson Bros., 10. Dame-street, Dublin.— Autumn 

Catalogue for lti03. -It, Wallace and Oo., Colchester. - 

List of Lilies, Hardy Plants, and Bulbs. -P. Guillot, 

Montplaisir, Lyons, France.— Catalogue of Roses. — 
Frank Dicks and Co., 68. Deansgate, Manchester. —Bnltn, 

Roses, and Floicering Plants -T. S. Ware (1902), Yt\\r 

ham, Middlesex.— List of Bulbs and Flower Roots.— 
Champion and Co., City-road, London, EC.— Tubs for 

Shrubs. -Rivoire, Pi>re et fils, 10, Rue d'Algerie, l^one. 

—List of Bulbs, Strawberries, etc -W. Smith and Son, 

Exchange-street, Aberdeen .—Catalogue of Flower Rood. 

etc -Dobbie and Co., Rothesay.— Autumn Catalogue 

for 1003. -W. Smeenk and Son, Almelo, Holland.- 

Wholesale List of General Nursery Stock. -Ant Rsoren 

and Son, Haarlem, Holland.— Catalogue of Choice Dotck 

and Cape Bulbs. -J. Galand, 1H), Itue du Fort-de-IMt 

a St. Denis, Paris (Seine).— List of Carnations. -Amos 

Perry, Winchmore-hill, N.— Li*t of Bulbs and Tvbtrt , 

Autumn, 1003. -C. Howie and Co , 79, Market*quart. 

Johannesburg.— Seed List for 1V03-U -Ilaage and 

Schmidt, Erfurt .—List of Novelties for 100\ -W. Paul 

and Son, Waltham-cross, N.— Catalogue of Rotes .—(*. 
Reuthe, Fox Hill Hardy Plant Nursery, Keston, Kent- 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants. 


)igitizei 


Google 


Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. —At a meeting of the Council of 
this society, held on Saturday, 12th ult., itwa^ 
unanimously resolved to at once set about 
preparations for the holding of an International 
Fruit and Flower Show in Edinburgh, under 
the auspices of this society, in September, 

The last International Show held by the society 
was in 1891, and proved a great success. 
Looking at the strides which horticulture to* 
taken in recent years, both at home and 
abroad, the Council anticipate a greater 
success, and they are desirous to offer premium* 
even better than in 1891—the total sum then 
offered being £1,300. The Secretary is 
P. Murray Thomson, S.S.C., 5, York-pla<*> 
Edinburgh._ 

"FLORA and Sylva.”-A London Monthly I£vij 
for Gardeners and Planters, Lovers of Lindeeape, noo a 
land, Tree, or Flower: New and Rare Plants, Tre«. 
Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, and Home Lands*! ; 
Printed in large type on pure clayless paper, and 
the finest coloured plates of New Plants. 'TM* 
review deserves a » celcome, if only for Vs admaraw 'Vr 
graphy and its exceedingly finely reproduced i Ihutrmj 
— coloured, photographed, and engravat Moreover j. 
seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, 
attractive, review for all interested in flowers, W, 
vegetables, and landscape."—Times. Pnce .li net, P 
free Is. 3<J., of all Newsagents and Bookstall*. All 
--- k- u-a London ; Published at L»Fu«»‘ v|1, 


____ .. numbers may be had. 

in oqr iwue of May 30th of this year, p. 162- This can bt| * street, Holbors,JE.Ov 4903. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SIZE VERSUS QUALITY IN VEGE¬ 
TABLES. 

As a rule, we are supposed to look to exhibi¬ 
tions as a guide to what should constitute the 
ideal in any class of horticultural product, but 
however this may be, a change appears to 
have taken place with regard to vegetables. 
Let anyone pay a visit to one or more of 
the principal exhibitions at which vegetables 
are made a speciality and note the size of the 
different exhibits staged ; he will plainly see 
that size is the main object aimed at. All 
gardeners who have to keep up a supply of the 
best produce which the kitchen garden can 
afford know that size in the majority of kinds, 
at any rate, is not looked upon with favour by 
the cook, and still less by those who may have to 
partake of them. True, we may admire extra¬ 
ordinary productions, such as the fine Onions 
we sometimes see, and which show the skill 
which has been brought to bear upon them, 
but are they any the better for being so large ? 
And as far as their keeping qualities are con¬ 
cerned they 7 are of little value. Take Cauli¬ 
flowers, again. If these at one time were 
shown much larger than breakfast cups they 
would be passed ; whereas now a peck measure 
is nearer the mark, and even above this. 
Besides being coarse they are strong in flavour 
in the extreme. Autumn Giant and other 
selections of the same type are useful kinds, 
but to force them on to as large a size as pos¬ 
sible is a step in the wrong direction. The 
Walcheren Cauliflower, if placed in competition 
nowadays with thase huge productions, would 
bo simply nowhere, but when cooked and 
placed upon the table the verdict would be the 
other way. YValcheren has in many gardens 
been discarded, but where high quality is 
desired no better Cauliflower can be grown for 
coming in during the waning summer months 
and the early autumn. It must be admitted 
that autumn Cauliflowers of the larger types 
are not much appreciated on the table, there 
often being complaints as to their strong 
flavour and so forth, medium-sized heads being 
much the best. Celery, too, is invariably 
exhibited too large. The excuse that is gene¬ 
rally made is that these largo heads are only 
for exhibition, just as if they were not to be 
eaten. If not suitable to send to table, what 
is the use in producing them of such large size? 
To make Celery grow to this large size it has 
to be forced on with high feeding, and the 
result is that the texture is coarse iu the 
extreme, the stems being hollow and decaying 
quickly. If not suitable for table, it should 
not be for exhibition, and yet these huge heads 
are supposed to illustrate what we should aim 
to produce. Large early Onions may be used 
up, as the quality in itself i9 invariably very 
good, even if they do not keep verv well. 
Medium-sized Onious are both the b©9t keepers 
and most useful for every-day use. Large 
Tomatoes appear to be going completely out of 
favour, medium-sized shapely fruits being pre¬ 
ferred. Fruits of 4 oz. weight each are much 
to be preferred to those which range from 
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Y lb. to 1 lb. in weight. Quality is what is 
wanted, and the larger in size the tubers of 
Potatoes are, so does their quality decrease. 
Medium-sized and shapely roots of such as 
Beetroot, Carrots, and Turnips are the most 
appreciated, and these we should aim to 
secure. 


TOMATOES AS DESSERT FRUIT. 

A suggestion was made the other day in one 
of the daily papers that with such a scarcity 
of ordinary fruit more effort should be made 
to utilise Tomatoes as dessert fruit. Of course, 
the Tomato is already very popular as an 
edible fruit, but it is not generally used as 
such on the dessert table. That is not due 
to lack of beauty, suitable size, or to pleasant 
softness of texture. It is rather to the peculiar 
taste of the fruits, which does not generally 
consort with that of ordinary sweet or tree 
fruits, and to an undoubted lack of real flavour. 
We have expended great energy in the produc¬ 
tion of varieties that are heavy croppers, and 
have round, well-coloured, handsome fruits. 
But whilst so working, and with the result 
that now Tomatoes are about as handsome 
and productive as ever they well can be, 
we have got 'all this with little or no increase 
of flavour, whilst in many varieties there has 
been distinct lo9S of solidity, without which 
the fruits are of indifferent value. It seems 
to be still the fact that yellow-fruiters are the 
best-flavoured, moderate as that flavour may 
be. Oi all, too, the best so far is that very 
pretty fruited variety Chiswick Peach. Of 
all varieties grown for dessert that is no doubt 
the best, whilst its lemon colour and snowy 
bloom give to it a novel and very attractive 
appearance, the oval-shaped fruits are of an 
admirable size, just such as lovers of Tomatoes 
would desire, and the flavour is so far excellent. 
Next come Golden Nugget and Red Dessert, 
both very free fruiters, the fruits being small, 
oval, and handsome. Of other varieties some 
prefer the peculiar flavour of the carmine or 
terra-cotta red to that of the more popu¬ 
lar deep-red varieties. The best fruits, how¬ 
ever, are those of quite medium size It is 
invariably found that plants grown in rich 
or strong soil and carrying large fruits have 
very little solidity, and less of flavour. 
Considerable size is often the product of heavy 
waterings and strong feeding. Such fruits, if 
cut into halves transversely, invariably show 
little solidity, great pockets, much pulp and 
seed. When plants are grown in pots or on 
restricted root areas, have good substantial 
loam chiefly for compost, are but moderately 
fed and watered, have plenty of air and mois¬ 
ture, and the foliage fully exposed to the 
light, then the best dessert fruits are obtained. 

Tomatoes should always be gathered when 
the air is cool. If gathered in heat and either 
at once eaten or packed for market they always 
have a mawkish, indeed unpleasant, ta9te. 
Would that now raisers would work to obtain 
flavour ! Chiswick Peach and Golden Nugget 
should help in that direction. That we shall 
ever get much flavour into the Tomato is 
doubtful, but, at least, the more we can secure 
the better for consumers. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peas falling to fill.— Can you give me any reason 
wb v Pea pods (ail to swell? The same thing has happened 
two years running. The growth strong, healthy, plenty 
of flowers and pods, but all as enclosed. I have about 9ix 
rows of all the usual kinds—Autocrat, Duke of Albany, 
Telephone, Sharpe’s Gem—and the same has happened to 
one and all. The garden slopes to Bouth, was limed and 
well manured last winter. All my neighbours have un¬ 
usually fine crops. I should be much obliged if you could 
give any suggestion as to why mine fail?— Abbey. 

[The two Pea pods sent were quite green and 
apparently fresh, and without disease. They 
were yet mere shells, Peas only just forming in 
them. As they reached us they showed no 
evidence of injury. If they had been at all 
affected by mildew, the friction with the paper 
in the letter had rubbed it off. When opened 
the pods seemed to be quite clean and healthy. 
We cannot assume that your seed was changed. 
Such a thing would be most unlikely. Possibly 
if the Peas refuse to swell so as to be fit to 
gather, the assumption must be that culture i9 
imperfect. Perhaps soed was sown far too 
thickly. Perhaps the ground was not deeply 
dug or trenched. There must be some purely 
local cause for your Peas not swelling, as your 
neighbours, as you say, have good crops. Is 
your garden exposed and cold? We have bad 
some very cold nights and morning frosts. 
Your Peas may have suffered on that account. 

In any case, the young pods sent give us no 
clue to the trouble you complain of ] 

Treatment of new Asparagus - bed. — I 
planted a new bed early in April, and it has made splendid 
growth this summer. How should it be treated now the 
beads are turning yellow ? Should any salt be put on the 
bed, also any manure?—H G. W. 

[Many entertain the erroneous idea that 
once cutting has ceased Asparagus-beds need 
no further attention. This is, of course, a great 
mistake, as, if good heads are looked for another 
season, the plants must have assistance during 
the remainder of the season in the shape of 
stimulants to enable fine crowns to bo formed. 
Salt is both the natural and, with growers, the 
favourite manure for Asparagus, and about 1 oz. 
to 2 oz. per square yard may do scattered on the 
surface now and again while the plant i9 in full 
growth. When salt is used avoid other manures 
just before or immediately after applying it, or 
more mischief than good will result. Liquid 
may also be applied throughout the summer 
months, giving the soil a good drenching on 
each occasion. Another matter not receiving so 
much attention as it should is supporting the 
stems after they become heavy in the tops, to 
revent the wind from twisting them about and 
reaking them off. It is unnecessary, of course, 
to place a stake, for instance, to each individual 
stem ; but much may be done with the aid of a 
few stakes and a ball of twine in this direction. 

If stakes are driven in at the four corners of 
each bed and a few others at intermediate dis¬ 
tances, twine stretched and fastened to them will 
support the tops all round the beds ; then, if 
twine is again passed backwards and forwards 
across and through the beds, the stems in the 
centre will then receive the support they need. 
YVhen thus supported, weeding, watering, etc., 
are much more conveniently done, and persons 
can pass up and down the alleys between the 
beds without injuring.the. stems in any way. 
Should any of the tops be unduly laden with 
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berries, it is better to remove the upper por¬ 
tion or cut them to a part where they are less 
numerous, as seed-bearing has a prejudicial 
after-effect on the crowns.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ROCKSPRAY (COTONEASTER). 
Valuable Rosaceous rock - shrubs and low 
trees of much variety. Some of the trailing 
kinds are common, but the bright-berried low 
trees from the mountains of India are little 
used. These might give good effects if grouped 
here and there on rough 
banks, and they are very 
hardy and easy to grow. 

The trailing kinds are ex¬ 
cellent rock and wall plants 
of very easy culture and 
propagation. 

C. box i folia is a free- 
growing bush that some¬ 
times attains the height of 
6 feet, forming a rather 
wide spreading bush, the 
branches clothed with deep 
green Box-like leaves. Tho 
crimson berries, nestling in 
profusion among the leaves, 
are pretty in autumn. 

C. fkioida is a low tree 
reaching 20 feet high or 
more. During mild win¬ 
ters some of the leaves wfill 
be retained throughout tho 
year, while if the weather 
is very sharp it will become 
quite bare, the showy fruits 
being of a bright crimson. 

If untouched by birds the 
berries retain their beauty 
a long time; but, if the 
weather be severe, they 
soon disappear. 

C. horizontalis (Plumed 
C.).—In this the branches 
are frond-like and altnosb 
horizontal, while the small 
leaves are regularly dis¬ 
posed along the thick sturdy 
branches. A charm of this 
species is the manner in 
w hich the leaves die off in 
the autumn : frequently 
the leaves will be of a 
glowing rod colour, with 
the exception of those on 
the tips of the shoots. The 
berries are vory showy, 
bright vermilion, and the 
flovvers large and pretty. 

China. 

C. MICROFHYLLA (Wall 
C.), an evergreen clothed 
with tiny deep green leaves, 
and in the spring crowded 
with whitish blossoms, the 
berries crimson, and, if un¬ 
touched, remaining on the 
plants for a long time. 

There are some well-marked 
varieties of C. microphylla, 
one of which—thymifolia— 
is smaller in all its parts, 
while congesta has even 
more of a procumbent 
habit. C. microphylla is 
useful for sloping banks or 
like positions, while it will 
cover a wall with such a dense mass that nothing 
else can be seen. Again, in the lower parts of 
the rock garden a place may be found for it, 
and its variety congesta is more at home when 
draping a large stone than in any other way. 
On the lawn the spreading shoots dispose 
themselves in a very pretty way when plantod 
as a small group. 

C. paxnosa.— This, here figured, is the last 
Cotoneaster introduced to our gardens. It is a 
native of the Yunnan provinces, and grows at 
an altitude of 9,000 feet. It is a quite hardy I 
plant (at least, round London), is easily growm, I 
and flowers freely. It has a free and elegant 
habit of growth, is quite evergreen, and is 
easily distinguished by the leaves, which are 


covered beneath with a thick wool, which is at 
first white and afterwards pale brown. The 
flowers are white with a very w’oolly calyx, the 
fruits dull red, Pear-shaped, and scarcely a 
! quarter of an inch long. 

C. rotun difolia somewhat resembles C. 
microphylla, but with thicker branches and 
rounded leaves, while the berries are brighter 
I in colour. Where a group of tho larger 
Cotoneasters is planted, this and C. micro¬ 
phylla ma) T be used for the outskirts of the 
clump. 

Shrubs for shelter.—When is the correct time to 
I plant Golden < tipreaaus and Thuja Lobbii, and will they 
1 thrive in a north border? If not, what shrubs would you 
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Cotoneaster pannosa. 


suggest as a good break against the cold winds which would 
otherwise sweep across that part of the garden ?— Botaxv. 

[You cannot do better than get seedling 
Hollies from 3 feet to 5 feet high. Healthy 
plants may be moved at any time, but there is 
a distinct gain in moving Hollies in May. If 
moved carefully and well watered in, with a 
slight syringing each evening, they ought to 
make good nealthy growth the same year. 
Valuable as many varieties are, probably for 
your purpose none would be so good as the 
common Green-leaved Holly.] 

Choisya ternata.— In addition to its 
value as an evergreen wall plant, the above is 
very welcome for pot work alike for the cool 
greenhouse and the dwelling-house, and very 


nice little specimens are easily and quickly 
obtained from layers. Light loam and leal 
soil, in the proportion of two parts to one, 
make a good compost for layering, and short, 
stocky growths should be selected. Nick at & 
joint and peg firmly, the after treatment simply 
consisting in attention to the fact that the 
compost is always kept fairly moist. Nice 
plants will be available in twelve months from 
the layering, and these should be carefully 
severed, lifted, and potted in a fairly light 
loam. Keep always on the cool side, both 
before and after flowering.—C. S. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums In 6-lnch pota-I m in 
the florists’ shops here a number of Chrysanthemum) 
about IS inches high, producing several good blooms, &nd 
only in f>-inch pots. Could you favour your readers with 
a short article showing how these can be raised, and whit 
are the best kinds for the purpose ?—OHuroxux. 

[The Chrysanthemums you have seen in the 
florists’ shops recently are well-known to us. 
They belong to the early-flowering section of 
these plants, and are becoming more popular 
each season. They are plants of the easiest 
possible culture, and for outdoor culture in the 
open border are unequalled at this season. 
During the present season market growers have 
sold an immense quantity of these early 
flowering varieties. There are a few sorts that 
are specially well adapted for culture in the 
small pots referred to, and these dwarf plants 
are the result of a late propagation. Cuttings 
may be inserted at any time during the late 
spring, and even so late as May ana June we 
know of cuttings being inserted, which, from 
August till October, have given plants of a very 
pleasing description. A late propagation from 
cuttings invariably produces charming little 
dwarf plants, which usually flower profusely. 
The better-known Japanese sorts for this pur 
pose are represented by Mme. Marie Masse 
(lilac-mauve), Horace Martin (rich yellow), 
Rabbie Burns (salmon-cerise), Ralph Curtis 
.creamy-white), Crimson Marie Masse (chest¬ 
nut-bronze), Mme. Casimer Perrier (pink, 
shaded white), Mrs. G. Willis (deep yellow, 
suffused red), and Goacher’s Crimson (rich 
crimson, reverse gold).] 
Chrysanthemum prospects. — Pros- 
pects are far more satisfactory than many 
persons imagine. It was feared in the early 
summer that the buds would be much later 
than usual, and, as the season progressed, 
there was evidence that such an idea was justi¬ 
fiable. In view of the cold and exceedingly 
moist weather which was subsequently experi 
onced prospects seemed about as unpromising 
as they could well be. Strange to say, at that 
time many first crown-buds were developing, 
and though it is contrary now to the gene¬ 
rally accepted rule to retain these buds for 
developing blooms intended for exhibition and 
other purposes, many who did so have reason 
at the present time to congratulate themselves. 
The moist and cool weather of tho past three 
months has aided the satisfactory swelling o! 
these first crown-buds, and they are opening 
kindly and promise to produce bloom? ol 
remarkable quality. Readers will be quick to 
appreciate tho enviable position of growers so 
placed. Other growers who stopped their 
plants quite early in the spring, say March ana 
early April, have found that second crown 
buds have come fairly well to time. We may. 
therefore, safely anticipate a really good flower 
ing season after all. In conversation withoj* 
of our leading growlers last evening (Sept. -9w) 
he informed me that his buds were expanding 
beautifully. The present season has suitea 
the incurved Chrysanthemums admirablv, an 
in proof of this it is only necessary to add tba 
the Queens are developing blooms of larg® 
size, and these most evenly. To say this o 
the old type of incurved just referred to 
saying a great deal. My friend’s plants ar 
much taller than usual, which is not to 
wondered at when the moist weather oi t 
present year is taken into consideration, t 
treatment under glass for the incurved softs ? 
much to be desired, and only w’hen the b,0 ° , 
are well advanced and the weather damp 
foggy is it. really necessary to warm the pip e - 
to dispel excessive moisture.—E. G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

IPOM.EAS. 

These are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, which, though individually seldom 
lasting longer than a day, are developed in such 


lpomm purpurea (sjn. Convolvulus major). 


I. bona-nox. —The Moon-flower, so named 
owing to its singular habit of expanding its 
flowers only at night and closing them on the 
following morning. For garden purposes this 
peculiarity renders the plant of much less value 
than it would be if its large pure white flowers 
I expanded during the day. They can, however, 
be used for indoor decoration 
at night, as when cut and 
placed in water the buds 
expand beautifully and re¬ 
main in perfection all night. 
I. bona-nox is a tropical 
annual, thriving with us only 
when grown in a moist stove. 
The stems grow rapidly to a 
length of 20 feet, or even 
40 feet when under liberal 
treatment. The flower-tube 
is about G inches long, and 
the limb about the same in 
diameter, the whole being 
pure white with a few tints of 
pale green. The flowering 
period is summer. Seeds 
should be sown in February, 
and tho plants potted into 
largo pots of strong loamy 
soil. 

I. digitata.— A well-known 
stove climber, familiarly 
known as Ipoma*a or Batatas 
paniculata. Easily culti¬ 
vated, a vigorous growor, 
and never failing to flower 
freely, this Ipomua is among 
the verj' be9t of large growing stove climbers ; 
for small houses it is unsuited. From 
a thick fleshy perennial root-stock the 
shoots are pushed early in spring, and when 
favourably situated as regards heat, light, and 
moisture these shoots often grow to a length of 
40 feet in a few months. The leaves are digi¬ 
tate, shining green, and smooth, the peduncles 
numerous all along the shoots, and the flowers 
large, spreading, and pink-purple. 

I. hederacea. —Although a common garden 


rapid succession a9 to keep up a display for 
several weeks or even months. They are all 
sun-loving plants, seldom thriving in shady 
positions, and with, perhaps, only one excep¬ 
tion, never flowering unless under the influence 
of direct sunlight. This exception is the Moon- 
flower (I. bona-nox), which opens its flowers at 
night and closes again about an hour before 
sunrise; but even this plant requires a sunny 
position, or the flowers, if produced at all, will 
be poor. Many of them are annuals, and ripen 
seed freely under artificial condi¬ 
tions, so that when once obtained 
they are easily kept from year to 
year. The perennial species do not 
appear to ripen seeds under cultiva¬ 
tion. They all like a strong soil and 
plenty of water when growing, the 
perennial kinds preferring dryness 
when at rest. Several species are of 
importance economically, such as I. 

-Talapa, which yields the jalap of 
the shopa; I. Purga, also useful in 
medicine; I. Batatas, the sweet 
Potato, cultivated in tropical coun¬ 
tries for its thick, starchy tubers, 
which, when cooked, are used as we 
use Potatoes. 

I. RDBROf(KRr lea.—T his is one of 
the mast beautiful of all annual 
climbers, and one of the easiest to 
manage. It thrives in a greenhouse 
or conservatory during the summer, 
requiring a little extra heat during 
its flowering season, which is usually 
from October to December. The 
seeds mav be sown in February, and 
as the plants grow they should be 
allowed plenty of root room and a 
rich loamy soil. If the shoots are 
made to twine round stakes, the 
removal of the plants into warmer 
winter quarters will be easy, and 
the shoots can then be placed in the 
best positions for the proper display 
of their flowers. There i9 a pure 
white - flowered variety, which, if 
grown along with and allowed to 
mingle its shoots with the blue one, 
adds a charm when both are in 
flower. 

I. alatipes. — A strong-growing 
stove climber belonging to the same 
section as I. Horsfalliae and I. 

Thompsoniana. The flowers are of 
the usual shape, 3 inches across the 
top, and salmon-coloured with five yellowish plant in most tropical countries, this species is 
rays. This last character is rather singular in not often met with hero. Ib resemoles the 
the genus, the colour being quite unlike what garden Convolvulus major, and like it varies 
is usual in Ipomaja9. Altogether a distinct somewhat in the colour of its flowers. Like 
and pretty climber for the stove. that species, too, ib is an annual, and thrives 


out-of-doors with us in summer. The leaves 
are hairy, heart-shaped, and generally three- 
lobed, the peduncles rather short, and bearing 
three or four funnel-shaped flowers, which are 
either rose coloured, blue, or yellowish. 

I. Horsfalliae.— A distinct and beautiful 
plant, now well known in gardens, and owing 


Iponuoa hederacea. 

its popularity to its winter flowering habit os 
much as to its beauty. It thrives well in a 
moist stove, either trained along tho rafters, 
over pillars, or upon trellises. Whore room 
can be spared for the latter it is always tho 
be9t method to adopt for thi9 plant, as when 
trained above the eye level the flowers are rob 
easily seen, owing to the erectness of tbe 
peduncles. There is some difficulty in propa¬ 
gating this species, as it does not strike freely, 
in fact, very seldom, though sometimes harr*, 


The Moon-flower (Ipomaea bona-nox). 


ripened wood will root in a propagating frame. 
The only method that gives good results is that 
of grafting ripened portions of the shoots on 
the plant’s own roots, which should be done in 
spring. The whole plant is perennial, green, 
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the flower-stalks springing from the axils of 
the leaves and bearing numerous flowers, which 
open two or three together on each peduncle 
and are of a dean, rich, rosy-red colour. 
Floworing period, November to I)ocomber. 
After flowering, the strongest shoots should be 
shortened back and the plant rested for 
awhile. 

I. Leari. —A very handsome, quick-growing 
climber for the intermediate-house. It forms 
fleshy, tuberous roots, which should be kept 
dry during winter, when the plant is at rest. 
The stems are annual, sometimes perennial, 
but always lose their leaves in winter ; flowers 
on long axillary pedunclas, about half-a-dozen 
on each, and expanding two or three together. 
They are trumpet-shaped, about 4 inches 
across, and of a rich violet-blue, with five 
purple rays. A native of Central America. 

I. purpurea.— 1 To this species belong the 
numerous varieties grown in gardens out-of- 
doors during summer, and known by such 
names as Convolvulus major, minor, purpureus, 
striatus, tricolor, etc. Not only in European 
gardens, but in almost every tropical and 
temperate country in the world this plant is 
commonly cultivated. In English gardens 
Convolvulus major is one of the most popular 
of annuals ; from a 3d. packet of seeds one 
obtains a great many varieties in colour, from 
pure white to deep purple and blue. Sown in 
the open border or at the foot of a summer¬ 
house, the seeds soon germinate and grow into 
flowering size, continuing to expand their 
beautiful trumpet-shaped blossoms as long as 
the summer lasts. As seeds are ripened freely 
on these cultivated forms they may be collected 
and saved for future sowing. The type has 
heart-shaped leaves and flowers as large as 
those of our native Bindweed, and deep purple, 
with five red bands. 

I. Quamoclit. —A slender twining annual 
which thrives in a cool greenhouse, or even 
out of-doors in sheltered sunny positions. It 
is an old garden favourite, though rarely cul¬ 
tivated nowadays. Sown in pots under glass, 
the plants grown on till warm weather has 
come, and then planted on a sheltered sunny 
border with a few twigs stuck about for them 
to twine around, this graceful little annual 
provas quite at home. If grown indoors it 
should be kept-in a cool house, and allowed to 
twine round strings or other support. It is 
not a gorgeous Ipoma*a, but the Fern-like 
appearance of its foliage and its star-shaped 
scarlet or white flowers please man}'. 

I. Thompsoniana.- From its resemblance to 
I. Horsfallia* it was first named as a white 
variety of that species. Ib is, however, dis¬ 
tinct in having “thick fleshy leaves, the 
leaflets of which are stalked, not sessile, 
rounded, not tapering at the base, and entire, 
not wavy at the margins. The flowers, more¬ 
over, are nearly double the size of those cf I. 
Horsfalliie and pure white.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Canna In pot.—I should feel obliged If, through the 
medium of jour paper, you would give me any informa¬ 
tion regarding the treatment of Cannaa during the 
winter ? My plant has been in a cool greenhouse through 
the summer, where it sent up a small Gladiolus-like flower 
(red) on a short stem, half buried in its foliage. For a 
few weeks it has been outside, is now in full leaf, but 
edges of leaves are turning yellow.— Botany. 

[Gradually dry oft' your Canna in the pot, and 
when the foliage has faded cut it oft'and stand 
under the greenhouse stage or in a frost proof 
shed until spring, when the plant may be shaken 
out and divided into single crowns, and given 
a little heat to encourago root action, potting 
on as maybe necessary ; or if you care to plant 
out, do so at the end of May, having previously 
well hardened off the plants.] 

Hanging baskets.—Will you!kindIy advise me w Ith 
what plants to make up pretty hanging baskets? 1, For 
stove (winter and summer); 2, For conservatory (winter 
and summer). I want some good trailers.—A. H. Rtdo.n. 

[Achimenes, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
and its variety Turnford Hall are among the 
best flowering stove basket plants respectively 
for summer and winter. Epiphyllums also 
give a bit of brilliant colouring, but the flowers 
are rather short-lived. Try Asparagus plu- 
mosus and its varieties, and Davallia Mooreana. 
There is a great wealth of plants suitable for 
greenhouse baskets, but the selection would 

reatly depend on the size of the house and the 

askets. Fuchsias and Begonias of pendulous 


habit, Ivy-leaved Geraniums in variety, are 
admirably adapted for large houses and baskets, 
with Campanula isophylla, C. i. alba, C. i. Mayii, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, and S. tricolor for small 
baskets. See that the soil is good and a trifle 
heavier than for the same plants for pot work, 
and pay particular attention to watering. 
Baskets should be soaked in a pail or tank 
twice a week through the summer months. I)o 
not forget to lino the baskets thoroughly well 
inside with Moss. ] 

Spanish Irises.— Spanish Irises need not 
of necessity be planted out-of-doors before 
March, but it is always better to place the 
order for bulbs in the autumn, and so get the 
advantage of early consignments ; moreover, a 
few potted now, will come in useful in the green¬ 
house in March and April. Last autumn I 
placed a number of bulbs in boxes in a mixture 
of leaf-mould and turf,from which I cut some 
nice blossoms in April. Very little heat indeed 
is required to bring them on, and, therefore, 
those who have cold-houses may have a few 
early blooms.—D. 

Stove propagatlng-plt.— What can I All the pit 
of my stove witn? Oocoa-Aore is so dear. Is 2 feet deep 
enough? I have pipes under.—A. H. Rydon. 

[You can fill the pit of your stove with 
old tanners’ bark, which, if you have a tanyard 
in the neighbourhood, will be readily obtain¬ 
able. At the same time it is neither so neat nor 
convenient for handling as the Cocoa-nut- 
refuse, which last is generally employed by 
nurserymen, who would be scarcely likely to 
use the dearer material, unless it had a consider¬ 
able advantage over the other. A depth of 
2 feet will be sufficient for plunging the pots 
in.l 

Palms for the stove.— Will you kindly inform me 
which kinds of P«lms are suitable for stove work V but 
year I bought a quantity at a sale, but for some reaion 
they have nearly all died. I repotted them ; perhaps 
that was a mistake. How should they be treated ?—A. H. 
Rydon. 

[Nearly all Palms are suitable for stove 
culture, for even those that will stand in a 
greenhouse make more rapid progress, especi¬ 
ally during their earlier stages when grown in 
a stove. A good and representative selection, 
all suitable for stove culture, is herewith given : 
Acanthophrenix crinita, Areca lutescens, Cala¬ 
mus ciliaris, Caryota urens, Cocos flexuosa, 
Cocos Weddelliana, Euterpe edulis, Geonoma 
gracilis, Kentia Belmoreana, Kentia Forster- 
iana, Kentia Sanderiana, Kentia Macarthuri, 
Latania borbonica, Latania Verschaffelti, 
Licuala grand is, Livistonia altissima, Livistonia 
rotunditolia, Phanix canariensis, Ph«vnix 
reclinata, Phoenix R<ebelini, Phcenix rupicola, 
Pritchardia pacifica, Rhapis humilis, Tnrinax 
barbadensis,Thrinax radiata, and Verschaffeltia 
splendida. Palms sold in the London auction 
rooms are for the most part grown in Belgium, 
in structures where a considerable amount of 
heat and moisture is maintained, in order to 
push them along quickly. Such being the case, 
they are very likely to be injuriously affected 
by the changes that they often undergo before 
being finally disposed of, more particularly if 
the roots get very dry, which frequently 
happens. As they do not immediately sjiow 
the effects of this it is very likely that the 
mortality among your plants was so caused. 
Whether your plants needed repotting we 
cannot say, but overpotting is particularly to 
bo guarded against in the culture of Palms, as 
they grow better when the roots feel the side 
of the pot than if surrounded by a mass of soil. 
Palms need a soil composed of two parts good 

{ rellow loam to one part leaf mould, and a 
iberal dash of sand. Newly-potted plants will 
not need so much water as established speci¬ 
mens, but in both cases they may, except in the 
depth of winter, be syringed two or three times 
a day.] 

“FLORA and Sylva.”— A London Monthly Review 
for Gardeners and Planters, Lovers of Landscape, Wood¬ 
land, Tree, or Flower: New and Rare Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, and Home Landscape. 
Printed in large type on pure clayless paper, and giving 
the finest coloured plates of Ntw Plante. “ This new 
review deserves a welcome, if only for i's admirable typo¬ 
graphy and its exceedingly finely reproduced illustrations 
—coloured , photographed,' and engraved. Moreover, it 
seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, but 
attractive, review for all interested in flmcers, trees, 
vegetables, and landscape..”—Times. Price Is. net, post 
free Is. 3d., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. All back 
numbers may be had. London : Published at 17, Furnival- 
street, Holborn, E.O. 1903. 


ROB IS. 

Roses for bed.— I have a Rose-bed the shape of a 
Maltese cross. Will you please tell me the four best torts 
of Teas or H.T.’a, one sort in each bed ? No red Rose, only 
white, pink, or yellow. I want pretty growers and per¬ 
petual bloomers, and all four to be of at>out equal growth, 
In order that the four beds will be symmetrical These 
Roses will not be wanted for picking, and will be in made 
beds and in a sheltered position.—W au:ot. 

[As you desire to ensure uniformity of growth 
we think you will find the following suitable 
for your purpose, excluding reds, as you desire 
White, Hon. Edith Gifford. Veliow, Mme. 
( hedanne Guinoisseau. Pinks, La France anil 
Mme. .Tules Grolez. Or an alternative list, the 
kinds rather more vigorous, would he: ( ream, 
G. Nabonnand. Lemon, Mine. 0. P. Strain- 
heim. Pink and white, Mme. Antoine Marie. 
Pale yellow, Mme. Hoste.] 

Manuring Roses (Sigma).—Yes, you 
can dispense with the farmyard manure and 
give the plants some approved artificial manure 
instead. We have found it very beneficial as 
well as economical to give a winter dressing of 
basic slag at the rate of .]> lb. to 1 lb. per square 
yard, hoeing this in at time of application. 
The plants may then be earthed up at the end 
of November, and some Bracken Fern or clean 
straw scattered over their tops, when they will 
be quite safe for the winter. If you object to 
the straw, the earthing will really be sufficient, 
as the basal eyes are kept perfectly safe, even 
if the tops are cut by iro9fc. In the spring, 
about April, apply sulphate of ammonia 2 lb. 
to 3 lb , and superphosphate 8 lb. to each 
40 square yards of surface. This will be 
ample untirthe blooming time, when they 
would doubtless benefit by weak doses of 
liquid-manure every week until buds shot 
colour. Some of the Rose specialists make up 
special manures for Roses, snd they are 
usually of excellent quality, containing all th- 
necessary food which the Rose requires. We 
lately saw some splendid beds of Roses and 
were told that all the manure the plant* 
received was a liberal dressing each spring of 
bone meal. The plants w r ere not even pro¬ 
tected in winter, but when planted, the beds 
were thoroughly well done and the plants were 
set out well below the point of union between 
stock and scion. Many mako a great mistake 
in covering their Tea Roses in winter with long 
stable-manure. This ha9 a very baneful effect 
on the growths, and it would be far better to 
let the plants go uncovered. 

Potting up Hoses.—I have got pome youMTetand 
ll.T. Roses at present in a Rose-bed, which I want to put 
in pots and bring on and fiower in a cool greenhouse nut 
spring. Can I do this, and, i( so, how should thepUr.te 
be treated after lifting them?—R. J. S. 

[About the end of October is a suitable time 
to pot up young plants from the open ground. 
The size of pot must be regulated by the sire 
of plants, but, if they are fairly bushy, then 
7-inch or S inch pots would be about the right 
size to employ. See that these are quite clean 
and dry before using. Put one large piece of 
broken pot over the hole, convex side upper¬ 
most, and then some moderately-sized crock?, 
finishing off with a few very small ones, l-pon 
the crocks we like to place a piece of tuify soil, 
the whole not exceeding a depth of 2 inches. 
The compost should consist of turfy loam two 
parts, well-rotted manure one part, and about 
a pint-and-a-half each of burnt garden refuse 
or wood-ashes and bone-meal to each two 
bushels of compost. Mix all well together and 
keep in an open shed with roof. The sod 
should be neither too dry nor too wet Th® 
proper guide is when on pressing a handful 
ft adheres together, and yet not appears pasty. 
All things being ready, lift a few plants at J 
time, trim off mo 9 t of the foliage, and cut on 
the points of the young shoots. The roots, too, 
must be slightly trimmed back, but only 
moderately. Having potted the plants, take 
them to a plot of ground well sheltered, 
and having put some ashes on bottom to keep 
out worms, plunge the pots all over in ashes° r 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. If the weather be dry 
one good watering with rose can before plung 
ing will suffice. If practicable, allow plant* 
to remain here until the second year, wire® 
they may be removed to your cold 
and set in a bed of leaves, or leaves and sta 
litter mixed. This affords mild bottom-beati 
which is just what the plants require to sta r 
the new roots into action. As soon as the du 
appear active prune the plants moderate, • 
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Afford plenty of air, but do not over water 
whilst the plants are in the semi-dormant 
state. When foliage is developed then they 
require more water. The syringe should be 
freely employed on fine days, commencing from 
the time the plants are housed, and this will 
generally afford them as much water as they 
require at first. Green-fly and mildew are two 
of the Rose growers’ worst enemies and must 
be guarded against, the former by vaporising 
ana the other by sprinkling with sulphur.] 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE TRAVELLER’S JOY ON A 
CHERRY-TREE. 

1 think that the prettiest Clematises for 
ardens generally are the smaller kinds which 
ave not been much crossed. We see their 


against each of which I propose to grow two climbing 
plants, thus taking 9(3 plants. I am anxious to get the 
very best selection (or these, principally of quick-growing 
and rampant sorts—Hoses, Honeysuckle, etc,, etc. I 
should be very much obliged if you will give me a list of 
what you would advise ?— Stafkokdsihrk. 

[You have a varied choice, including Vines, climbing 
Rose9, Clematis, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Wistaria, 
Passion-flowers, Aristolochia, liignonia, and Clianthus.] 

Daisies in lawn.— Is there any means of getting 
rid of Pauies on lawns otherwise than by digging them 
up individually, an almost Impossible process when they 
arp so numerous as they are with me 7 — Brampton. 

[In such a case the best thing to do will be to dig the 
lawn over and pick out the Daisies as you go on, relaying 
with fre»h turf, if to be had, or resowing next April with 
good Grass seed, and not that from a hay loft, which is, as 
a rule, full of weeds. I 

Clematis in the wild garden.—I have cleared 
part of a small copse adjoining my garden in which to 

K >w bulbs, etc., in the Grass and form a wild garden. 

ree or four large Daks are left standing and a few yoimg 
wild Cherry-trees, up which I should like to grow 
Clematis, i wish to know a good white, lavender, and 
purple of the sections which are better not pruned, as 


he had tried for years to bloom Gentiana acaulis 
without success, until he noticed some plants 
full of bloom exposed for sale, and saw that the 
soil was a stifl' clay. He procured some clay 
and replanted his own plants, and has since had 
no cause to complain of want of bloom.— 
M. May. 

The Creeping Jenny. — The plant 
known as the Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
nummularia) is familiar to many in the 
country where limestone abounds. In some 
parts of Derbyshire, where the fields are 
divided with stone fences, there one may 
see it growing in the crevices and in cot¬ 
tage windows; also, it is frequently used 
for suspending in pots in the window. One 
does not very often meet with the yellow¬ 
leaved sort (L. n. aurca), but it is as hardy as 
the old variety, and looks well on the rockery 
or grown in baskets.— Woodbastwick. 



Tart of a white Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Viticella alba) on double Cherry-tree. 


greater vigour and endurance, and they are, 
for the mast part, not worked on utterly 
different things as the large hybrids so often 
are. Among the ones that please me best are 
the forms of C. Viticella, and none is more 
graceful than this white form. It is a little 
larger than the usual run of C. Viticella, and 
perhaps not quite so easy to establish as the 
wild pure form, but I have had it on this low, I 
double flowering Cherry-tree for the past seven 
years, and every year it is the admiration of all 
who see it, this year having continued in flower 
for quite three months. We get the bloom of 
the Cherry-tree first, and then when that is 
past on comes the fair white Clematis. Both 
are planted in Grass, and the Clematis gives 
no trouble whatever, finding its own ties and 
stakes in the Cherry-tree. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for pergola.—I am about tomvke a pergola 
of rough wooden posts, with cross pieces, the former bemg 
9 inches in diameter. There will be about 48 posts, 


they are more suitable to a wild garden I intend to sow 
white Foxgloves and annual Poppies in patches in the 
arass. Would these and the Clematis need manuring or 
the soil preparing, os it is rather poor ?— E. M. E. P. 

[As the soil is poor much would be gained by 
some preparation. We presume the Grass is 
of a 9hort description and not long enough to 
choke the plants in infancy. It w r ould be best 
in the case of the Clematises to prepare holes 
by digging and manuring, and so give the 
plants a good start. This is of the greatest 
necessity, inasmuch as the trees are still living 
examples of their kind. Dig out large holes 
2.V feet deep and wide, and manure freely at 
12 inches deep. The Clematises best suited are 
C. montana, C. Vitalba, C. Viticella in variety, 
which are the most important, and the forms 
of C. Jackmani. C. paniculata i9 also good. 
See article and illustration on this page. ] 

Gentiana acaulis.— May I recommend 
your correspondent, “ Herbert Millington,” to 
try clay for his Gentiana acaulis ? I remember 
being told by a very successful gardener that 
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The summer flower garden.— Yet 

another change seems apparent in the arrange¬ 
ment of beds in several public parks. The 
severely flat and formal style was superseded 
by occasional tall plants on a dwarfer carpet, 
and when well done this was very pleasing and 
1 decidedly better than the still later method of 
crowding in a lot of tall plants, often ragged- 
looking stuff, of Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, Plumbagos, Streptosolens, and other 
things. They are far from handsome indivi¬ 
dually and generally too thickly planted to be 
effective. The object of this note is to 
suggest that if there is a demand for taller 
things, why not utilise more of the perennials, 
which would make a better display and be 
more in keeping with the outdoor garden than 
greenhouse plants, free and showy perennials 
like the tall Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, Solidago, Helianthus, and the like. 
It may be argued that those who are respon¬ 
sible for the arrangements know the public 
taste better than outsiders and cater accord- 
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ingly, bub it occurs to me in cases of this kind 
the aim of the caterer should be to direct and 
lead the public taste rather than be led by it. 
—E. L. B. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE BLUE GUM-TREE (EUCALYPTUS 
GLOBULUS). 

This and E. cibriodora should be grown for 
their light, delicate sprays (so well shown in 
the illustration to day), their delicious scent, 
especially noticeable in E. citriodora, and 
their health-giving properties. The plants 
do best in the open air during the summer, 
bub may be kept in a room window during 
the winter, all they need being shelter from 
frost. They will grow too tall in a few years, 
after which they may be planted out in a 
sheltered spot and protected during hard 
weather. They grow well along the south 
coast, however, without this precaution, 
although a severe winter is apt to kill them, 
even in seaside gardens. E. globulus and 
E. Gunni are the hardiest, but E. citriodora 


has a fragrance equal to that of the Lemon 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), which makes it a 
general favourite. 


Hanging 1 plants. — I could supply “ B'ot ” with a 
Soamrock, blosaoni9 pink, tiny bulbs, size of Sweet Peas, 
as a hanging plant. There is also a plant seen in the 
windows here which is a lovely mass of pink blossom the 
summer through. The cottagers call it a Shamrock, but 
1 think it is Oxalis rosea. It makes a lovely hanging plant. 
“Midlands. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

A PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 

I have just bought a little place, with a nice garden, 
walled kitchen garden, but the latter is infested with 
slugs. I have never seen anything like them. There is a 
Box edging, which I imagine harbours them What do 
do you advise being done? Do you think dressing the 
ground with lime would be a good thing? I am willing to 
do away with the Box edging, but fear that will not be 
sufficient. I had a garden in Tunbridge Wells for 25 years, 
and never knew slugs do such destruction there. Your 
advice on the matter will be greatly valued. — Roger 
Basto.v. 

- I should be much obliged if you would advise me 

what to do to get rid of slugs from the garden ? Some 
part9 seem to be more infested than others. I have 
caught and killed thousands in traps of wet bran, etc., but 
still cannot grow certain plants, as they are immediately 
eaten up by slugs. Would it be advisable to give a dress¬ 
ing of lime or soot ? If so, could one give enough lime to 
kill slugs without destroying plants in beds ? Some beds 
oald be cleared of plants, but in other places trees are 
too big.— Slugs. 

Digitized by Google 


-Will you kindly inform me of the best way of get¬ 
ting rid of slugs in a garden ? I moved into this house 
a few months ago, and find the garden is infested with 
slugs. They are in the beds and in the lawns in large 
quantities. All my seedlings and young plants have been 
eaten, though I have put soot round them. The soil is 
clay. Will it be any use to have the clay taken out of the 
front of the borders and fresh soil put in? I do not 
wish to disturb the back of the borders, as the Rose-trees 
and shrubs are well established. I have been told lime is 
a good thing. How do you put it in ? Must you take the 
turf up, or would it do to powder it and put it on the sur¬ 
face of the Grass?—M. F. Sparke. 

[In most gardens slugs are very troublesome 
in spring and early summer, eating up the 
young seedling plants. In moist localities 
they are more of a nuisance than where the 
soil and situation are drier. The soils most 
favourable to the increase of slugs are also 
those best adapted by nature for carrying out 
the methods of cultivation most inimical to 
slug life, and at the same time aid in increasing 
the fertility of the land. Loams, and loams 
inclining to clay, in wet localities almost 
invariably carry a large number of slugs, and 
to keep them under should be the aim of the 
cultivator. The first step in this direction is to 
have a homogenous arrangement in the garden, 


in order that a large piece of ground can be dealt 
with in autumn and early winter. This having 
been arranged, a trench 2 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep should be taken out at one end of itimme-. 
diately the crops are cloared, and the whole 
vacant space turned over to this depth and 
ridged. Manuring for the following year’s crop 
can be done as the work proceeds, but except 
for Carrots, Parsnips, and other deep-rooting 
root crops, it should not be placed in the bottom 
of the trench. Rather the top spit should be 
! put in the bottom, then the layer of manure, 

I and on the top of this another spit ridged. By 
| treating the land in this manner all or most of 
( the slugs will be got rid of. Of course, there 
are usually borders to the vegetable quarters, 
and these are not infrequently filled with fruit- 
trees, bushes, and perennial plants of one kind 
or another, so that a margin of soil as well as 
the Box and other edging form a nucleus in 
which a few slugs will be able to survive the 
winter. When the borders contain Carnations, 
Sweet Williams, etc., it will bo found that 
slugs will make use of them for protection 
during the winter and spring months. Air- 
slaked lime is the best antidote for them in 
such quarters. Pass the lime through a 
quarter-inch sieve before using it. It will be 
necessary to lift the growths of Sweet 
Williams, Carnations, etc , to get at the slugs 
with the lime. The lime will only kill tne 


slugs at the time it is applied ; therefore a good 
dressing ought to be given to make a fairly 
clean sweep of the pests. A fair amount of 
lime should also be dusted into Box edgings 
when they are small. In spring and early 
summer, when the crops are being put out, 
some sifted lime should be kept ready for the 
first damp night after a period of dry weather 
and sown broadcast over the land as late in 
the evening as possible. In wet times three 
dressings on consecutive nights will get rid of 
the majority of the slugs. There are no good 
results from putting down lime during the day 
so far as keeping off slugs is concerned, for the 
moisture in the atmosphere soon combines 
with it and forms a crust on its surface, over 
which the slugs pass with impunity. Frequent 
hoeing checks slugs, closing up the hole 3 in 
the soil in which they take smelter.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crassula unhealthy. — I enclose two sprays of 
Cranula lactea. Please tell me what is the matter with 
them, as they turn brown directly ?— Gertrude. 

[1 am very sorry I have not answered your 
letter before, but I have been trying to find 
out what is amiss W'ith your Crassula, but 
without success, and no one that I have asked 
can tell me anything about it. I cannot find 
that it is caused by a fungus. It is only the 
outer cells of the leaves that are affected. On 
examining a section under a microscope the 
mischief does not appear to penetrate into the 
leaf. I will let you know if I am able to find 
out anything about it. I can only conjecture 
that something has gone wrong with the plant. 
Has it had more sun than usual, or more 
water, or has it been exposed to a cold 
draught?—G. S. S.] 

Black Currants unhealthy.— I would like to 
know if this black centre in the Currant-bu 9 h branch 
denotes disease ? Many of my bushes are always covered 
w’ith insects inside the top leaves, and scarcely ever bear 
fruit. They were pruned and manured. I think I will 
have them taken up, but will wait for an answer. — 
Amateur. 

[The Currant shoot that you sent has 
evidently been bored by the caterpillar of the 
Currant clear wing (Sesia tipuliformis), a small 
moth about 6-10bhs of an inch in length, with 
narrow, almost transparent wings. The body 
is banded with yellow, which gives the insect 
an almost wasp-like appearance. The insects 
which ^you speak of as infesting the “top 
leaves ” are probably one of the aphides, but 
without seeing them it is impossible to ^ay for 
certain. As the bushes do not bear fruit pro¬ 
perly, it shows that there is something wrong. 
Perhaps the soil is exhausted, or the bushes are 
old and worn out, so that it would probably be 
best to take them up.—G. S. S.] 

Red-spider and thrips on Fuchsias.-I will 
be much obliged if the Editor of Gardening will let me 
know w’hat the blight is which has affected the Fuchaw 
and ThunbergiaH in my conservatory, and if it is a diseaie 
communicated by one to another? Also, is there a 
remedy? I enclose a specimen of the leaves.— Maxwell 

[Your Fuchsia leaves have been attacked by 
red-spider and thrips. Syringe the plants well 
to clear off the red-spider, and keep the atmos 
phere moister, and for the thrips use the 
vaporiser. Dryness at the roots and in the air 
is the cause of both the evils. No two plant* 
are more subject to the two insects mentioned, 
if neglected in any way r as to moisture at the 
roots.] 

Snails in the garden.—I should be glad of advice 
under the following circumstances : For the first time my 
garden has this year been simply overrun with black 
snails, a pest which has never in the past given me any 
trouble. Do you think there is any explanation, and how 
could I rid the garden of these depreditora'-P. A, 
Skipton. 

[We know of no better remedy than salt, 
soot, and lime; but do not use either in con¬ 
junction. If you persevere the pe9ts may be 
eradicated. Get a large lump of fresh lime, 
place this in a close box, and add fja9t enough 
water to make it powder down quickly without 
being moist. It will then be very line and 
very hot. Put an old glove on the hand, and 
sow it as fresh as possible well into the crown 
of your plants. Only a slight dusting should 
be given at an application, and this at intervals 
of two or three days. It is better done early 
in the morning, or in the evenings, when slugs 
are feeding. So fine a powder penetrates 
almost everywhere, and kills the tiny slugs, 
gradually killing the larger that may escape 
handpicking. In the meantime, by all means 
continue handpicking and placing a ring of 
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soot or lime around any special favourite. Dig 
over all the ground you can, and keep it well 
stirred, so that birds may have a fair chance 
with the enemy as well as destroying their 
hiding-places.] 

FRUIT. 

LATE PLUMS. 

Late Plums have such a value that to neglect 
planting them is a mistake. When passing 
through rural districts I often find valuable 
sites absolutely bare, when by a small outlay 
they could be transformed into very useful and, 
indeed, valuable assets to the garden. I refer 
more particularly to the outer and sunny walls 
of cottage, villa, residential and other buildings. 
Late Plums, to be reliable and profitable, need 
the shelter of walls as a protection against 
inclement weather—rain and frost — and no 
walls afford these conditions better than those 
of the dwelling and other buildings connected 
with it. The boundary wall of the garden is a 
good place for late Plums, and why so many 
cases are found where even Red and Black 
Currants are allowed to monopolise this valu¬ 
able site is hard to understand. The illustration 
depicts one of the most valuable Plums of 
modern times, the fruit being of large size, the 
colour blue-black, and when quite ripe may be 
used in the dessert, though, strictly speaking, 
Monarch is a cooking Plum. The tree is 
hardy, of good upright growth, and well suited 
for bush or standard growth. On a north 
aspect it may be had for some time longer than 
from the trees in the open. In my case these 
were the only trees that bore fruit this yoar, 
standards and bushes failing. Primate is 
another late cooking Plum, and, like Monarch, 
should have a place wherever space can be 
found for one tree, if no more. Wyedale is a 


both rarely failing to crop abundantly. These 
are, in truth, the heaviest croppers I have 
had of all Plums this year. Both are oval¬ 
shaped, deep blue-black in colour, and when 
full ripe of very good quality, These are both 
good cooking Plums. Pond’s Seedling, when 
wasps can be kept from at- 
( tacking the ripe fruit, hangs 
I on the trees a long time, 

| continuing the supply into 
October. The crop this year 
was light, and late keeping 
! out of the question. The 
| foregoing kinds are a solec- 
i tion of the very best for cook¬ 
ing, and may be used for 
dessert when full ripe, should 
necessity require it. 

For dessert a larger selec- 
I tion may easily be made, and 
among the late Plums are the 
finest flavoured. Perhaps the 
most popular and the most 
freely-grown of all is Coe’s 
Golden Drop. This, when 
well grown and full-ripe, is 
surpassed by none, and 
equalled in flavour only by 
the best of the summer 
Gages of the old type. It 
may by gathering in a dry 
state, wrapping in soft paper, 
and storing away in a warm, 
dry room be kept well into 
November. The same may be said of Coe’s Late 
Red—a variety not of so high a flavour, but 
good when ripe. Late Orange is a more 
modern Plum, and one destined for an 
extended planting. Blue Imperatrice, when 
well-grown and well-preserved, is delicious, 
though small, lasting into late October, and 
when ripe much inclined to shrivel. Of late 


l: tr " _ Plum Late Orange at Gunnersbury Mouse. From a tree growing in a pot. 


much smaller Plum, but none the less valuable 
on that account, for few later cooking Plums 
are available. This is a good kind for growing 
as standards, fruiting most freely on such trees. 
Grand Duke is very much prized as a well- 
trained espalier, so also is Prince Englebert, 
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Gages similar in growth and flavour are Bryan- 
ston’s Gage and Reine Claude de Bavay, though 
I do not find them so free-fruiting as Golden 
Drop. Golden Transparent and the new late 
Transparent Gages are making head way in popu¬ 
larity and will become invaluable for late 


purposes. They are both good kinds for pot 
culture where the convenience exists for grow¬ 
ing them. 

Old trees, provided they are healthy, give 
remarkably heavy crops of excellent fruit, 
but these trees are so liable to gumming of the 


Plum Monarch. 


stems, a natural tendency to become bare and 
ugly in growth, to assume unpleasant propor¬ 
tions, culturally speaking, that the advice to 
plant young trees fairly often to replace old 
and decrepid ones is really of good service. 
One may often see old apologies for Plum-trees 
allowed to exist simply because they give a few 
fruit without much trouble or attention beiug 
given, but if the owners of such specimens 
were only to resolve on a small investment in a 
young tree occasionally, there would be more 
than an ample satisfaction and gain obtained. 
Late Plums are, indeed, oven more valuable 
than the summer fruits, because the supply of 
ripe fruits at that season is less varied than in 
summer. 

When planting, avoid as much as possible 
using the site long occupied by Plum-trees. If 
it becomes necessary, then choose the alterna¬ 
tive of removing the old soil, and replace with 
fresh, procured from the open garden if no 
better can be had. Avoid making the soil 
rich with manure of any kind ; lime rubble and 
burn-bake are the most valuable additions that 
can be made to the soil, and, as Plums are 
naturally surface-rooting, encourage this by 
good surface tillage. November is a very good 
month to plant or remove Plums; then they 
are active, and will soon form new roots, pro¬ 
vided they are not long left out of the soil 
when lifted. Trim any damaged roots, but 
avoid pruning the heads beyond cutting out 
any superfluous branches which cross each 
other. An occasional soaking with water, fol¬ 
lowed by a mulch of short matiure, will tell 
most favourably on the re-establishment and 
preparation for early future bearing. It has 
been proved that trees too hard pruned when 
planted are slow to make headway ; but there 
is no golden rule making such a course a gener¬ 
ally accepted one. Pruning can be modified 
in early summer or later when growth is active. 
Standards should bo staked at planting, so as 
to reduce the risk of their being broken and 
spoilt. _W. S. 

Lady Sudeley Apple.— A decidedly 
showy fruit for the table, being juicy and of 
agreeable flavour, and, what is more, a prolific 
bearer. The two trees in the garden here were 
loaded this year and much admired, some of 
the fruits well nigh crimson in colour towards 
the end of August, by which time it is in 
season. The only fault, if it is a fault, is that 
the fruits are apt to get extra large, which 
many object to for dessert.— East De vox. 

[This Apple was certificated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on September 9, 1834, 
under the name of Jacob’s Strawberry, which 
name we do not find in the list of certificated 
fruits. Why the name should have been 
changed to Lady Sudeley, under which name 
it appears in the list of Apples given an award 
by the R.H.S., we are at a loss to understand. 
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The man who raised it and who showed it 
when the award was given surely deserves the 
honour. We have a distinct recollection of the 
fruits shown by Mr. Jacobs, who resided at 
Petworth, in Sussex, and who at the time had 
one large tree of ib.—E d.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Some of the newer 
forms of Starworts make pretty pot plants for 
the cool conservatory. A lob of the Leopard’s* 
bane (Doronicums) should be potted up for 
early flowering under glass. Strong Canter¬ 
bury Bells may be treated in the same way. 
For the present they should remain in a cold 
pit with the lights off. Strong bushes of 
Roses potted up now, and later on cut rather 
hard back, will bloom well next March, coining 
on quietly with only just warmth enough to 
give a little start to the buds. The best lot of 
Roses I have seen under this kind of treat¬ 
ment was plunged in a bed of leaves in a pit, 
and very freely ventilated, with no heat beyond 
the fermenting leaves, but the pits were 
matted up on frosty nights. Dahlias of the 
Cactus and Pompon types are rather useful in 
unheated conservatory when the ventilation is 
abundant and will last some time. The main 
reliance for the next two months will be Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and it is very important that the 
leaves should be freo from mildew. Up till the 
present I have never seen the plants cleaner 
than they are this season, and so far as regards 
my own plants there is no rust. To obtain 
healthy plants and fine flowers the condition 
of growth mu9t bo general, and the plants 
reasonably nourished, but not overfed with 
strong liquids. Among the interesting odd9 
and ends are Primula obconica, which can be 
rown into good-sized plants covered with 
owers in one season. Tuberoses also of the 
American Pearl variety are flowering finely now. 
They should be shaded a little in bright 
weather, as the flowers lose their freshness and 
purity if exposed to warm sunshine. Continue 
the thinning of the climbing growth, as all the 
light will be wanted now. Give liquid-manure 
to Camellias to help the swelling buds; soot- 
water suits Camellias and imparts a dark tint 
to the foliage. Zonal Geraniums and Cycla¬ 
mens should have a light position. Azaleas 
from the continent recently potted will do best 
in a deep cool-pit for a time whilst they are 
recovering from the change. 

Plants for forcing.— Suitable shrubs for 
this work that have been plunged or planted 
out should be lifted, potted, and placed in 
a cold-pit, very freely ventilated. Among the 
most useful forcing shrubs are Rhododendrons, 
hardy Azaleas, Deutzias (both gracilis and 
Lemoinei), Lilacs (Marie Legraye is a beauti¬ 
ful white Lilac for forcing), Prunus triloba, 
Viburnum Opulus sterile, Staphylea colchica, 
Laburnums, Honeysuckles, and Syringas ; and, 
then, for coming on quickly in a cool-house 
(they will do in a Peach-house), thero are 
the double flowered Peaches, Scarlet Thorns, 
Magnolias, and Weigelas. When Weigela 
ro9ea was first distributed it was treated as a 
greenhouse plant, and made beautiful speci¬ 
mens, and was very attractive in early spring. 
In our district outside it is very often unhappy- 
looking, unless planted in a sheltered position. 
Among hardy herbaceous plants which are now 
a good deal forced are Spirals, Dielytras, and 
Solomon’s Seal. Ornamental foliage is as 
necessary as flowers, and Japanese Maples, 
including the silver-leaved Acer Negundo 
variegatum, the Japanese Grasses (Eulalias), 
and Prunus Pissardi (purple-leaved Plum), are 
all useful early in the spring when colour is 
wanted. Among the smaller things which may 
be potted up now, to be wintered in a frame 
sheltered from frost, are white Pinks, Clove 
Carnations—a good batch of the white Clove 
Gloire de Nancy is always useful—Forget-me- 
nots and Canterbury Bells of a good typo, and 
last, but not least, good strains of hardy Prim¬ 
roses are very sweet early in the year. 

Early vinery. —Grapes are not forced so 
early as they were years ago, and pot-Vines 
are often employed for the earliest crop. But 
the thick-skinned Grapes now so much grown 
may be kept till April, and early-forced fruit 
i9 not quite so much in demand. Pot-Vines 


may be grown in a small house which does not 
require so much fuel to heat. The fuel 
question is a serious one now, as every year 
coke and coal get dearer, and are never likely 
to be any cheaper. All early Vines may be 
pruned now, and the canes washed with an 
insecticide. Paint, also, should be washed 
with soft-soap and water, and all the dry, 
exhausted soil removed from the surface of the 
border and replaced with good turfy loam and 
manure, fortified with a little bone-meal. If 
there has been any mildew present, Veltha, or 
some preparation of iron, will be useful, mixed 
with the top-dressing. If there is any sus¬ 
picion that any part of the inside border is dry, 
find the dry spot and moisten it with liquid- 
manure with the chill taken off. Dryness at 
the root is often the cause of mildew. Inside 
borders should always be carefully examined 
at this season. 

Overcrowding in plant-houses — 

There is always a tendency at this season to 
overcrowd. There is a difference between 
filling a house with plants and overcrowding. 
Most of us are compelled to fill our houses to 
their fullest capacity, but that is not over¬ 
crowding in the senso in which I am using the 
word now. It is better to throw out a few 
plants than run a risk of injuring the best 
specimens. In nurseries overcrowding some¬ 
times happens without causing injury, Decause 
the daily sales are constantly making room for 
opening out, but in private gardens this does 
not operate, though when there is a larger 
conservatory to fill, there is a continual waste 
going on, though the gardener in the work of 
the forcing-houses does his best to keep this 
vacuum filled. The number of plants required 
to keep a large conservatory brightly furnished 
in winter is enormous. Fortunately, the 
Chrysanthemums through the autumn and early 
winter are a wonderful source of strength to the 
floral decorator, and when the flowers fade the 
plants are cut down and placed in cool-houses 
or pits, where they can quietly make young 
shoots for cuttings. The greatest injury from 
overcrowding is felt by hard-wooded plants, 
which do not break up from the base. 

Winter Cucumbers. —Keep up a com¬ 
fortable bottom-heat, but do not get the atmos¬ 
phere too hot or dry. A night temperature of 
65 degs., with a bottom-heat of 75 degs., will be 
ample. As a rule, the necessary atmospheric 
moisture may be obtained by flooding paths and 
syringing wulls, etc. It may be prejudice, per¬ 
haps, but I seldom syringe Cucumbers in winter, 
and if syringed at all, it should only be in the form 
of very fine spray. All the pruning should be 
done with the finger and thumb, ana light top- 
dressings of good soil should be given often. 

Window gardening. -What are termed 
succulents will require but little water now. 
Cactuses, for instance, are better dry in the 
winter, so loDg as the growth remains firm. 
Bouvardias which have l>een grown cool are 
pretty room plants, and, with careful watering, 
will last some time. Cypripedium insignemay 
be very well grown if turned out in a cool 
frame in summer to ripen growth. Salvia 
grandiflora, struck in summer and grown 
outside, is coming into flower now. 

Outdoor garden —The lawns will still 
require mowing at least once more, but work 
of this kind is nearly over for the season. There 
i9 a good deal of tidying up to do now. Leaves 
are falling, weeds are growing, annuals are 
getting shabby, and must be removed, and, if 
possible, something else planted to fill up. If 
there is a bed of dwarf early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums in the reserve garden they will be 
very useful for filling up vacancies now. In 
the herbaceous border the dwarf flowering 
Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies are coming 
on and are very fresh and bright. A good 
mass of Miss Mellish perennial Sunflower is 
bright and effective in the background, and 
the autumn Roses are sweet, especially the 
Teas. Large bushes of Gloire de Dijon are 
covered with flowers and buds. La France, 
too, is lovely just now. Tender plants should 
be lifted if they are to be kept through the 
winter, and pots and boxes of cuttiDgs will 
hardly be safe unprotected outside now. The 
budded Briers should be looked over and ties 
loosened, but nob removed yet. Cuttings of 
Pansies and Violas will root now in a shady 
border. I prefer to have them in cold- 


frames, though they will do outside. Get the 
Carnation layers planted where they are to 
flower, if possible, if the beds are ready. 
Transplant seedling Hollyhocks where they 
are crowded. Gather seeds of anything re* 
quired. The Tree Lupin is seeding freely and 
the plants are easily raised. Better sow in 
boxes in frames. Any kinds of bulbs may be 
planted now. 

Fruit garden. — An effort should be 
made to reduce the numbers of the Codlin- 
moth by making war upon the caterpillars, 
which are now seeking a hiding place either 
upon the trunks of the trees or under any 
rubbish or leaves lying near. The untidy 
garden is always a breeding place for insects 
of many kinds, but, as regards the larvae of 
the Codlin-moth, bands of some kind should 
be placed round the stoms near the ground 
now, either as hiding places merely or covered 
with grease to arrest their progress up the 
trees. Of course, all fallen Apples and Pears 
will be gathered up daily. This has not been 
a good season for Plums, but rumour has it 
that a firm has gathered 3,000 bushels from 
14 acres of land, planted with a yellow cooking 
Plum known as Gisborne’s, a well-known Plum 
in East Anglia, which nearly always bears 
freely, and is really splendid for cooking and 
jam making. In the present case, the trees 
are probably in their prime—neither too old 
nor too young; but this kind begins to bear 
as soon as it gets fairly established. There is 
an Apple known as Histon Favourite which 
usually bears well, and is a good cooking 
Apple, hardy and vigorous, and these are the 
trees we want to meet the bad seasons which 
may T be coming. Surplus wood should be 
removed from all trained trees to permit of the 
wood ripening. If any trees have been 
mulched with manure or anything similar, 
have it all raked off now to let the sun warm 
the roots to assist in the maturation of the 
wood. 

Vegetable garden —Where early As¬ 
paragus is required, forcing may begin any 
time now if there is a good stock of four year 
old roots. Roots of thi 9 age are more easily 
excited into growth than older ones. There 
are various ways of forcing this vegetable, but 
the old hot-bed system is a goal one and 
reliable. There is, unfortunately, a good deal 
of disease among Potatoes. Tomatoes also in 
the open are scarcely worth gathering for the 
same causes. Stir the soil freely among 
Spinach, Turnips, Lettuce, and young Onions. 
Spinach and Turnips should be freely thinned, 
the former to 6 inches and the Turnips to 
1 foot. Celery has been growing freely, and 
the earthing of the late crops has been delayed, 
but dry weather should be taken advantage of 
now to get this work forward. Earth also 
should be drawn up round the stems of Leeks. 
Tops of Potatoes and other rubbish lying 
about the ground should be burned, as they only 
harbour mildew T spores and insects. In 
trenching or digging vacant land in autumn or 
early winter leave the surface as rough as pos 
sible to let in the air. Mushroom beds in 
bearing should have warm liquid manure, but 
it the interior of the beds is moist only the 
surface should be sprinkled. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 12th.— A good deal of time is taken 
up with the broom and roller now, but mowing 
machines have been cleaned and put away for 
this season, unless the mildness of the autumn 
should necessitate another run over later. 
Tennis is over now, and the necessary repairs 
to the turf will be done soon, and Clover must 
be absent from the Grass of tennis lawns and 
cricket pitches. Early Apples are being 
gathered, but late-keeping fruit will hang some 
time. 

October ISth .—Several spare turf pits, or 
rough frames lined outside with turf, are being 
planted with bulbs for cutting in early spring, 
consisting chiefly of Narcissi and Tulips- 
There is generally a scarcity of flowers between 
the forced Narcissi and those outside, and those 
bulbs in the turf pit just meet this want. 
There is always a demand at Easter for Phea¬ 
sant-eye Narcissi and White Tulips. Formerly 
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we grew these in boxes, but the pit system is 
better and more economical in every way. 

October ljtk .—lb is not usual to prune Roses 
much now, but our plants have at times suffered 
from wind, and the long, gross, flowerless 
shoots are now shortened back. Roses in bloom 
are lovely now, especially the Hybrid Teas, for 
which new beds are now being prepared. The 
fruit from aged trees is generally small and 
inferior, and every season one or more trees are 
removed and the sites prepared, and young 
trees which have been some time in training are 
planted. 

October loth .—A deep pit has been cleared 
for planting with Cauliflowers. They are safe 
outside as long as the weather keeps mild, but 
we are always prepared to move the best plants 
with small close white hearts into the pit at a 
moment’s notice, and though we often get 
sudden changes of temperature, there are gene¬ 
rally signs which close observers may read 
before the change comes. Filled a frame with 
Calceolaria cuttings. Weeds have been giving 
trouble, but the hoe during several fine days 
has done good work. Planted Lettuces on a 
warm border. 

October 16th. —Pruned Vines in early house, 
and removed exhausted soil from inside bor¬ 
ders to be replaced with turfy loam and bone- 
meal with wood-ashes and a dash of soot. 
Pelargoniums have been taken from pits to 
greenhouse where fire-heat can be used when 
necessary. I like to see some progress in the 
autumn, and then keep quiet when the cold 
weather comes. A piece of ground is being 
prepared for bush Apples on tho Paradise-stock 
in aoout eight or ten of the best sorts. 

Octot*r 17th. —Potted a lot of retarded Lily 
of the Valley and Lilium longiflorum. Those 
retarded bulbs soon start into growth. A 
clearance is being made of some of the beds 
in the flower garden, filling again with 
Tufted Pansies, bulbs, Wallflowers, and 
other spring flowers. Fine days are utilised in 
earthing up Celery, moving Lettuces, Endives, 
etc. One of the prettiest hardy plants now in 
flower is Sedum spectabile. Id makes a nice 
pot plant for the unheated house. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
QARD 5 Ni.se free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxino, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pcblibhbr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbnixo has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many oases, so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Smilax failing (Dossy).— By Smilax we take it you 
mean Myraiphyllum asparagoides, wbieh must have a 
warm house with a temperature of at least 55 degs. to 
grow it well during the winter. 

Keeping Marguerites (A nxious\ — These are 
often lifted from the open before frosts come, but If you 
cannot secure a good ball of soil around the roots they 
often fail to survive. Water any plants you may think of 
lifting both before and after lifting, pot them carefully, 
and shade for a time. Then, when established, they may 
be stood with Pelargoniums during the winter in a house 
with a temperature of about 45 degs. Do not over-water 
during the winter, and in the spring, if all goes well, they 
will soon produce plenty of cuttings, which can be rooted 
in the same way as Geraniums, etc. 

Scabiosa caucaslca (Amateur ).—The above plant 
is easily raised from seeds, or it may be increased in 
March or April by root division. In fact, the plant, when 
large, repays for this, and in the replanting fresh soil and 
a moderate manuring will put new vigour into the plant 
It is not necessary to divide it if the plant is quite healthy, 
but even then a good mulching of bone-meal, or this and 
blood-manure, if lightly forked in about the plant, would 
assist it. Seeds of the above if sown at once would give 
plants large enough to put out In May next You may 
like to know that a good whif 
is in commerce. The seeds 
sown now at any Uma. 
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Manure for border (Flashy.— You cannot do 
better than employ a mixture of blood and bone for the 
purpose. You will get this quite easily from any of the 
manure manufacturers who advertise in our columns. 
The best method of applying it will be to mix the manure 
on arrival with an equal amount of fine, rather dry, loamy 
soil, and place the whole in a quite dry corner for a week. 
At the end of that time bow the mixture quite liberally on 
the surface, and lightly fork it in. Repeat the application 
in a few weeks, and again in March, 1904. A half peck to 
from 4 yards to C yards super will answer. 

Keeping Gloxinias (Dossy).— Gradually diminish 
the water supply till the plants die down and become 
quite dormant, when they should be kept dry. When the 
leaves are dying down give the plants all the light pos¬ 
sible. During the winter they may be allowed to remain 
in the pots they have grown in, or be turned out and laid 
into a box of dry sand or soil. The structure in which the 
tubers are kept during the winter should never fall below 
45 degs. At the end of February or early in March the 
tubers may be repotted, but water carefullv until growth 
begins. The easiest way to increase the Gloxinias is by 
seeds raised in heat in March. 

Everlasting Pea (E. A. B .).—Do we understand 

{ outhat only a shoot of the plant has borne white flowers? 
f bo, you can do but little to retain it, seeing these 
growths are but of annual duration. If, however, as we 
surmise, there exists a small plant of the white-flowered 
variety mixed up with the red, your best plan will be to 
dig up the root, wash away the soil, trace out the 
white plant and separate it. But it is not worth this 
trouble, seeing you may purchase for a shilling a strong 
plant of the white-flowered bind, or, by paying a little 
more, you may obtain from any of the good haidy plant 
dealers a stronger plant of the right kind that could be 
guaranteed. 

Blue Passion-flower (W. W. Brown).— If you 
really desire the plant to fruit, you must resort to the 
artitlcial means of impregnating the stigma. Many things 
set fruits freely enough without such aid. Others, and 
these the more sweet and fragrant, and thereby attracting 
the bees and other insects, are fertilised by ths insects* 
visits in their search after food. To fertilise these things 
you must convey the pollen or dust from a flower recently 
expanded to the stigma of another. The stigma—the 
central organ—must be fully developed, and during the 
receptive stage the lobes at the summit are usually in a 
semi-glutinous condition, and thereby receive the pollen 
when this is applied. It is often necessary to repeat the 
operation in two or more days. 

Rose-buds falling (M. T. P.).- The failure of 
certain kinds to “take" when budded is due in most 
cases to the selection of the buds. Probably those of 
Merveille de Lyon were not ripe. Try to put in the 
top buds from the shoot or those nearest the blossom. 
If you exercise great care to select firm wood, which 
is usually the case upon a Bhoot that has just flowered, 
then we can see no reason why you should not be success- 
fu', provided always that the stocks " run well "—that is, 
the bark opens easily. Your system of budding is appa¬ 
rently all right We always like to examine buds four 
weeks after budding, removing a little of the soil to enable 
us to do so, then leave the buds uncovered until middle of 
November, when they should be earihei-up for the 
winter. 

Roses not successful (E. W.) —We should wait 
and give the plants lime. They are doubtless making 
root, and will probably be stronger next year. If you 
could plant where the bushes obtain all the sun possible, 
they would certainly thrive better, as Roses glory in 
sunshine. If your garden is at all badly situated, and 
supposing you can give the plants some good compost, 
then perhaps you would be more successful with pot Roses; 
but, as a rule, the plants growing in the open ground 
thrive best. Near large cities, however, where soil and air 
impurities are not at all suitable to Roses, one can often 
overcome the difficulty by potting up some buBhes and 
growing them in a cold-frame. Daily washing of the foliage 
and careful watering will do much towards obtaining 
good blooms. 

Hardy herbaceous plants (C. S. H., Chepstow). 
—Unless bulooua plants are distinctly excluded from the 
class to which you refer, all those named may be shown 
under the above heading. It is, however, by no means 
usual to permit so much license as this, and much trouble 
and controversy would each year be saved were the terms 
of the schedule rendered more clear and definite. 
Technically, all plants producing an annual flowering 
stem from a perennial root are true herbaceous, and these 
may be hardy or greenhouse or stove subjects. In your 
case the exhibits are limited to the “ hardy " section, and 
if you apply the terms we now give to the plants 
exhibited, you will see they fully comply with the 
technical requirements of the case. 

Bulbs for bed (Trefoil).— We are inclined to regard 
an arrangement of good Narcissi a9 among the most effec¬ 
tive. For example, in the bold part of the leaf place Nar¬ 
cissus Emperor at 6 inches apart or rather less, and 
margin this with N. Empress at the same distance apart. 
In the small section of leaf place N. Sir Watkin at (5 inches 
apart, using a margin of N. poeticus ornatue, these to be 
planted at 4 inches apart or even less. The four corners 
could be planted with Tulip Keizerkroon, one of the most 
striking of all Tulips, and a variety flowering at the same 
time as the Narcissus. If you plant these at nearly 
6 inches deep you could arrange over them a summer bed 
of tuberous Bsgonias without disturbing the bulbs. In 
this wav the Narcissi would be much stronger the second 
year. The soil should be liberally dug and manured. 


second very good variety is Swanley Yi llow. One species 
particularly deserves mention for the purpose you name— 
viz , Fuchsia dependens, of quite a rambling habit, whose 
slender flowers from 2 inches to 3 inches long are of a 
soft rosy-scarlet with a deeper corolla, and borne in large 
clusters. 

Wiring greenhouse wall for Ferns 

(Glaucus).—A very difficult question to answer in a satis¬ 
factory manner, as not a word is said as to the tempera¬ 
ture at which the house is kept; in fact, whether there 
is any ffre-heat at all in this divided portion is left to 
conjecture, while the amount of shading (an important 
item) is left out. questions 1 and 2, Stout wire netting 
with a 3-inch mesh is the most suitable, and this should 
be fixed at about 4 inches from the wall. 3, Compost to 
be used, good turfy loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the 
whole to be pressed firmly together. 4, The belter plan 
wilt be to plant the Ferns, etc , as you go on with the 
work. 5, The compost must be kept at about the same 
state regarding water as if the plants were grown in pot’, 
6, Without knowing more about the matter and the tem¬ 
perature kept up, it is impossible for us to make a 
selection, but on receipt of more particulars we shall be 
pleased to do so. 

Montbrotlas falling (B.). —The chief point in 
growing Montbretias is to keep them thin. Yours ore 
evidently too thick. Lift them, if the weather is open, at 
the end of October, and replant, putting a dozen corn s in 
each position, spreading this number over a space of 
12 inches, and letting the bulbs be from 4 Inches to 
6 inches below the surface. If the weather is bad you can 
leave them till February. Take care to plant only the 
strongest conns in prominent places, putting the smaller 
ones in a reserve part of the garden to grow into flowering 
corms. See that the soil is well drained. Montbretias 
thrive beet in a rather light loamy compost, which should 
be well enriched with rotten manure, dug in deeply, and 
if a little leaf-mould and road-grit can be added all the 
better. Water with liquid-manure when growing freely. 
Montbretias must have plenty of sunshine. 

Clematis falling (Glandore).— The Clematis is 
now and then attackea by a small weevil at the ground 
level. Other things that assist materially in the same 
direction, and directly responsible for many deaths among 
these plants, is an indifferent union when grafted. In the 
case of the two kinds mentioned, we wouM suggest you 
root some cuttings, as these when established are the 
more reliable. All grafted plants should te planted in the 
pot as received, taking care to bury the pot a few inches 
so that the roots can be thrown out from the point of 
grafting. A coil of fine zinc gauze about the base of the 
plants, too, would protect the stems from many of the 
perils to which such things are naturally exposed. 

Bulbs In pots (Belle Isle).— Narcissi, in common 
with such bulbs as Hyacinths and Tulips, cannot be 
flowered successfully a second year in pote, as they are 
grown especially for the purpose and taken up when they 
are at their very beet, when these are potted and 
flowered in pots the bulbs are considerably weakened, and 
need at least one season to recover themselves. A prac¬ 
tice generally followed in connection with bulbs of this 
class is, after flowering, to turn them out of their pots 
and lay in a border till the foliage dies off. Then the 
bulbs are lifted and cleaned and planted in the open 
ground for a season, when many of them will gain suffi 
cient vigour to be potted the next year. As your bulbs 
are still in the pots in which they flowered, the only way 
is to leave them there and take them into the conserva¬ 
tory later on, when a few of them may flower, but you 
must not expect a great display. The roots will be too 
active now to repot. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laurels (Glandore ).—We can only say of the Laurels 
that they appear to have been attacked by some cater¬ 
pillar, and would advise that you keep a watch for the 
same. The Laurel bank doubtless stands in need of 
manure. Cannot you give a winter dressing or a good 
dressing of manure, to be followed by a soaking of water, 
and so quickly carry the manurial properties down to the 
roots of the Laurels. 

Cutting Yew hedge (D. P.)—\t the ultimate 
intention is to form a hedgerow of the plants, your better 
plan will be to let the plants have at least another full 
season's growth before cutting them at all. Seeing the 
trees are lees than a year planted, the growth will not be 
very considerable now’. When cutting is done July is a 
good time, and at first may be confined to the sides and to 
the outermost branches. The leading shoots we would 
not cut or otherwise discourage until they approach some¬ 
what to the full height of the intended hedge, unless 
there is fear of nakedness at the base, which is not usual. 

FRUIT. 

Apples for exposed position (J. L. Whratley\ 
—We think your best plan will be to plant bush trees of 
the following : Kerry Pippin. Scarlet Nonpareil, Fearn s 
Pippin, and Sturmer, all dessert; while for cooking you 
might try Keswick Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, Wellington 
ana Northern Greening. 

Lifting Apple-tree (E Bells).— For the Apple- 
tree the trench must be taken out at about 4 feet from 
the trunk to insure the retaining of as many fibrous roots 
as possible. In the replanting a hole of equal capacity 
will be required. The soil, too, should be well dug. and a 
slight dressing of decayed manure dug in. In all coses 
avoid placing crude, or, indeed, any manure in contact 
with the roots. 

VEGETABLES. 


Fuchsias (K. C.\— The following Fuchsias will be 
likely to suit your purpose: Double : Alfred Raimbaud, 
violet-purple corolla, sepals red ; Cameo, long purple 
corolla, crimson sepals; Mine. Jules Chretien, full white 
corolla, sepals bright red ; M. E. Vaucher, deep bluish- 
violet corolla; Victor Hugo, plum-purple corolla, flaked 
red. Single : Elegance, white tube and sepalB, cherry- 
pink corolla ; Flocon de Neige, white corolla; General 
Roberts, a very long flower of a reddish colour; Lustre 
Improved, long white tube and sepals, bright red corolla; 
Monarch, a huge flower, nearly a self red ; Royal Purple, 
rich purple corolla, red sepals; Valiant, very desirable, 
brilliant reddish>• crimson tube, sepals, and corolla. 
Aurora is one of J&s best with orange shades, and a 


The Celery-maggot (H. G. W.).— Your Celery 
and Celeriac have been attacked by the Celery-maggot, 
which, if you examine the leave?, you will find between 
the tissues. If not speedily checked it will entirely 
destroy the plants, especially if you have allowed them to 
become dry at the roots. Broadcast sprinklings of soot 
and lime will often prevent the flies depositing their eggs 
in the leaves, but when once the maggot has developed, 
nothing but rigid hand-picking will eradicate it, as it 
conceals itself between the tissues of the leaves, and 
defies all ordinary insecticides. You ought to go over 
your plant# very carefully, and, whenever seen, destroy 
the maggot. Sometimes ooa picking over suffices, but if 
a second attack is made this must be repeated. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


Robt. Brings.— CertaiDly, if you lav them into a piece of 
ground facing north.- Wm. C. Best .—The soil is ex¬ 

hausted. Break up the plant in April, and replant in 
good friable soil, to which have been added some mortar- 
rubble, leaf-soil, and some good rotten cow-dung. Mulch 

and water freely during the summer.- W. 3/.—It is too 

far north for the Hibiscus to do any good in the open air, 

and it will be advisable to lift and repot- Ethel Purcell. 

—Your Ferns have been allowed to get dry at the roots, 
and evidently, if all are like the one tent, they stand in 
need of repotting. Ferns require plenty of water if the 

drainage is good.- Aspley Heath .—You may move the 

Firs at any time from November to March when the 

weather is open.- F. IF.—Try Lapageria rosea, making 

up a well-drained bed of peat, freely mixing charcoal with 

the same.- H. E .—It is very difficult to say, but we 

Bhould imagine that the wet season is the cause of the 
trouble. The plants seem to have become waterlogged, 
while evidently, from the plant sent, the cutting has not 

been properly made—that is, at a joint.- S. S ., Belfast. 

—The only thiDg you can do is to pinch, and so encourage 
shoots along the bare stem. Pinch these shoots in order 

to cause the formation of flower-buds.- A. M. K. 

Fortescue.— The Vines arc overcropped, and evidently the 
border has not been made properly. Thirty bunches on a 
Vine three years planted are far too many, as the roots are 

unable to bear the strain, and failure must follow.- 

J. F. Watson.—" The Vegetable Garden” is as good as 
any. You may be able to pick up a second-hand copy 

cheaply.- Gihbins. —1, Wash the Damson and Plum 

leaves with ihe caustic alkali solution so often recom¬ 
mended in these pages. 2, Plants exhausted ; evidently 
on soil too poor. Start with young plants, having pre¬ 
viously trenched and well manured the ground. 3, No 
danger if you can allow the birds to have access to the 
trees during the time there is no fruit on the trees. We 
Fee no need to wire in an orchard. Gooseberries and 
Currants are all the better for this to prevent the birds 

destroying the buds.- D. S. Apply.— Ask some private 

gardener in your neighbourhood to show you how the 
pruning of Peaches is done. Most of the training is done 
during the summer, and there is little need for the knife 

at the winter pruning.- Learner.— Three-inch pipes will 

be quite sufficient, but take care that your boiler is suffi¬ 
ciently large.- Rollo Meyer .—Beat down with a turf 

beater, then fill up interstices with fine soil, and roll. 
The secret of Dying turf properly is having a firm, level 
foundation. The turves should be 3 feet long by 1 foot 
wide, and be cut to one thickness- Elsie Leigh.— Per¬ 

haps the plants are pot-bound, or it may be that you are 
keeping them too dry, either of which would cause the 
flowers to drop. You give us no particulars to help us in 

any way.- U. E. S. — Consult our advertisement 

columns. FrancisGrazebrook .—Consult agood chrono¬ 
meter maker. Violet .—See article on “Violets under 

glass,” in our issue of October 3, p. 398.- M. S. D.— You 

say nothing as to what you wish to grow, but in any case, 
the first thing you will have to do will be to have the 
ground trenched and manured. You must arrange with 

the landlord as to what he will do for you.- Francois.— 

1, No seeds or bulbs received. 2, Clear out the Twitch if 
you can, and give the bulbs a good mulching of rotten 
manure, with, tnithe spring, between the lines, some bone- 

meal or other fertiliser, such os guano, etc.- J. 31.— 

Write to MM. Vilmorin et Cie, 4, ( t >uai de la Megisserie, 

Paris.- Percy Bird.— Water the plants with clear lime- 

water, which will bring the worms to the surface.- 

Percy Wrexham — We cannot, as we have so often said, 
undertake to name florists' flowers, these including such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Carnations, Roses, etc., etc. 

- Major A If. G. S. Beadnell .—Regret we are unable to 

name Potatoes.- Scamp — All will depend on the sample 

of fruit you send to market. Write to one of the Covent 
Garden salesmen, such as G. Monro or M. Webber and Co. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhnino 
Illustratbd. 17, Fumival-street,, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A nutnber should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers 'or naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants.— Deicdrop.— l. Aster eiicoides; 
2, A. Novi-Beigii Berenice; 3, Aster Novi-Belgii F. W’ 

Burbidge ; 4, Aster vimineus.- Ethel .—Salvia Hormi- 

num.- JR. N. /f.—Chrysanthemum carinatum.- Titley. 

—1, Tne Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus); 2, 
Cotoneaster microph.ylla ; 3, PyruB sp. ; would like to see 

when in bloom.- H. 6f, W. —1, May be a Philadelphia, 

please send in flower ; 2, Thuja Lobbi; 3, Juniperus sinen¬ 
sis.- Mrs. C. W .—The double Peach-leaved Bellflower 

(Campanula persicifolia fl -pi.). We do not reply to 
queries by poet. See our “Notices to Correspondents.” 
- DuMtn .—Salvia Heeri. Coshcen .—No doubt Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora. We would advise that you give it Lime. 

It will no doubt flower in time.- Wood Anemone ..—Rose 

had fallen to pieces; 2, Ageratum mexicanum ; easilv 

increased in the spring by cuttings.- Riduna .—Kindly 

send a specimen, and we will do our best to name for you. 

- Yorkshire .—Iledera crenata.- F. Wilkinson.—®, 

Spirit! x jiponica ; 10, Euphorbia Lathyris ; 3, Thuja dolo- 

brata. - J. C. —1, Selaginella caulescens ; 2, Pteris 

longifolia; 3, Kindly send fertile frond; 4, Pteris cretica 

albo-lineata.- Jas. Jones.—I, Oncidium flexuosum ; 2, 

Begonia maculata.- Percy Wrexham.— Kindly send 

flowers or give us some idea of what they are like. The 

leaf sent is probably that of a Crinum.- Aspley Heath. 

—1, Ribes aureum.- Jaar. —1, We cannot undertake to 

name plants from such crude drawings; 2, Sorry unable 
to identify the wood. 


Names of fruits.— F. 27.—1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, 

Specimens insufficient; 3, Cox's Orange Pippin.- L. G., 

Cheshire. — Apple Alfriston.- Aspley Heath. — Pink 

Marbled Kidney Bean.- Symphony .—Scarlet Siberian 

Crab, known also as the Cherry Apple. It will be 
cheapest to buy young trees. Easily increased by graft¬ 
ing. Scamp.— 1, Apple Annie Elizabeth; 2, "Scarlet 
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BULBS 

AS SUPPLIED TO ROYAL PARKS OF LONDON. 

1,000 BULBS for ONE GUINEA. 

CARTERS ‘WONDER’ BOX, 

A Marvel of Cheapness & Excellence, 
is dispatched by return, packing and carriage 
free, by C.P. and Co., or to stations in England 
and Wales, on receipt of Cheque or Postal 
Order for 21/-. 


The Box 

50 Hyacinths, in 3 colours 
25 Tulips, double early 
25 Tulips, single early 
25 Tulips, iniTcd late 
25 Narcissus Pheasant-eye 
25 Narcissus rugilobus 
25 Narcissus Stella 
25 Narcissus cynosure 
5 Narcissus, double white 
25 Narcissus Polyanthus 
25 Narcissus Leedti 
50 Scillas, mixed 


contains 

100 Crocus, white 

100 Crocus, blue 

ICO Crocus, yellow 

25 Jonquils 

53 Anemones, mixed 

50 Daffodils, double i single 

50 Ranunculus 

50 Iris, mixed 

51 Snowdrops 
25 Chionodoxa 
25 Tritcleiaa 
25 Muecari 


GARTERS BULBS 

LISTS POST FREE. 


Seedsmen to His Majesty the King, 

237, 238, & 97, HIGH H0LB0RN, LONDON. 


^ I 


- 

]I 

MARKET and 

PRIVATE GROWERS. ^ 

Ornamental jBltful)?) 

&c. Descriptive Catalogues Post Free. 


J. GHEAL & SONS, 

Crawley, Sussex. 

An Immense Stock. 

ORCHIDS. ORCHIDS. 

Any variety supplied 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES TO CLEAR 

All Clean and Healthy 8tuff. 

CHEAP AMATEUR COLLECTION A SPECIALITY. 

Sample Orders solicited. Catalogues on application. 

J. W. M00RE y Ltd., Orchid Importers, 

RAWDON, near LEEDS. 


OOND SEASON.—Hardy Creepers, &c.— 

Act Clematis (white, scented), do. (Traveller's Joy), var. 
Honeysuckle (white and yell ), Jessamines, Wistaria (mauve), 
Deut/.ia (double pink), Crata*gus (red beiries in winter), Phila- 
delphus (Mock Orange), Viburnum (white Guelder Rose), 
Kerria (orange): 6. any selection. Is. 8d.; 6s. worth for 4s. 6d. 
HARDY PERENNIALS: Gaillardias. Coreopsis, Delphi¬ 
niums (dwarf or tall), White and Purple Marguerites, Dvroni 
cum (yellow), White and Purple Mich. Daisies, Oriental 
Poppy (scarlet), Pentstemon (coral red), Sunflowers. Linum 

I blue), Lychnis (scarlet); 7. any relection. Is., free: 12, 
s. 6i ; 6s. worth for 4«. SELF-CLINGING VIRGINIAN 
CREEPER, year-old, 5, Is., free. List Roses, etc., free. 
ROSE8.—3 Bush, Is. 9d., free ; C, 3s.; 12, 5a. 6d. G Climb 


Belaugh MnDUflPU 
Rectory, NUnYVIuIl. 


ing Roses, 2s., free. 

REV. G. BUCK 


T OOK ! LOOK !!—5,000 Pieces of White Pure 

LI Linen; splendid for sheets or table cloths; lift, by 5ft.; 
will send one, post free, for 3s.; cash returned if not approved 
GABSON, " ~ - ' 


of.—H. J. < 


, Government Contractor, Rye. 


TF YOU WANT a properly-constructed GLASS 

L HOUSE. GARDEN FRAME, CYCLE or WORK SHED. 
DARK ROOM, or STUDIO, send for G. RAYNER8 
Illustrated Catalogue, Builder, Chichester. 


Gold 


KKS 


^^ULBS 

Finest§elected Quality! 


Awarded Silver Cup at the Great Temple Flower Show, 
London. 1903. 

BARR'S POPULAR 21 - COLLECTION OF 
DAFFODILS contains 6 bulbs each of 21 
fine distinct varieties, suitable either fur pot 
culture or for the flower border. 

Half the abort Collection for 10.6. ^0: 

BARR’S WOODLAND 40 - COLLECTION OF 
DAFFODILS contains 1,000 strong bulbs 
in 20 fine showy varieties. 

Half the above Collection for ill-. 

BARR’S SPECIAL* COLLECTIONS OF MAT- 
FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS. 

3 each of 50 beautiful varieties .. ,. 65'- 
3 „ 20 „ „ .. .. 22 - 

3 12 .If;. 

Extra Choice Mixture Darwin Tulips, from 
named sorts, per 1,000,85 -; per 100,9 6 5 perdoz.,11. 
Fine Mixture of Darwin Tulips, suitable for 
massing, per 1,000, 63.-; per 100, 7,-; per dox., 1>.■ 

BARR’S MAY - FLOWERING COTTAGE 
TULIPS, Extra Choice Mixture, from a very 
large Collection, per 1,000, 65per 100, 7 -; perdoz.,L», 

BARR’S BULB CATALOGUES <frco) 

Fully describe the most, beautiful Daffodils, Tullpi, 
Hyacinths, and other Spring flowering Bulba. 


BARR & SONS/ 

11. 12, & 13, King Street, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROOZEN BROS. 

CELEBRATED 

DUTCH BULBS 

Any Lady or Gentleman or Gardener intend¬ 
ing to buy Dutch or Foreign Bulbs should write 
at once for Roozen Brothers’ Amateur’s Bulb 
Catalogue (89 pages in English), containing 
complete Collections of all Dutch and Foreign 
Bulbs and Plants at exceedingly low prices. . 

ROOZENBROTHERS 

lS3 


OVERVEEN, HOLLAND. 


Established 1870. ^ 

NO CONNECTION WITH FIRMS if f 
SIMILAR NAME. 


WILLIAM BARRON & SON, 

Landscape Gardeners and Nurserymen. 

Invite intending planters to inspect their unrivalled 
Stock of Ornamental and Foroft Trees, Rhododendrons, 
Boses, and Fruit Trees. 

Send for Catalogues ami List of Fublic aud Private 
Workt carried out by them. 

Elvaston Nurseries, BORROWASH, DERBY. 


STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS. 

Winter Onions, Giant Rocca, Prizetakcr (Tripoli 
Spring: Cabbage, Ellam's Early, Cocoa-nut. Drumbeiw, 
and Pickling. Lettuce, Hardy, Bath Cos, Winter White, 
Alma Cos, Stanstead Park, Hardy Hammersmith, Wit 
varieties to stand winter, Is. 100; Is. 9<L 200. , 

Wallflowers. splendid plants, best red and gold, 50, Is. W. 
Best Double Wallflowers, 20, 16. 3d. Aubrieli* purpurea, 23, 
Is. 3d. Double Daisies, 50, Is 4d. Forget-me-nots Victoria, 
Alpc3tris, 50, 1 b. 4<L Polyanthus, 12, is. 3d. Herb*. 13 
assorted. Ip. 3d. 

Magnificent Hardy Perennials to flower next year, very 
cheap. List free. All carriage paid. Cash with order. 

MRS. PYM. 2. Delph Home. Pctcrbo ronrt. 


TTEATING PIPES FOR GREENHOUSE.-- 

-LL About S3 foot run of 4 inch, in good order, with bendii 
valves, and sto r e, For Sale cheape Applj—MARSHALL « 
tip., Campbell Works', Stoke Newington, N. 
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Plants for beds .. .. 427 Seed, change of .. .. 425 Worms in pots .. ..420 


FRUIT. 


ROOT PRUNING. 

Tiik value and necessity of root-pruning are 
not understood and recognised in the wav they 
should be, and few people are aware of the good 
effects it has on trees, especially such as are on 
heavy land and full of gross growth. The 
reason of this is that they keep running to 
wood and make timber instead of flower buds ; 
bub once check that gross tendency it is easy 
o rostrain afterwards, for Nature then rights 
herself, and ono crop leads on to another. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that root- 
pruniog must not be carried out in a rough- 
and-ready fashion, as otherwise harm instead 
of good will result, for if roots are hacked and 
severed too near to the tree, a long time will 
elapse before the tree will recover. This being 
so, great care should bo exercised in the 
operation. The way to set about it is first to 
open out a trench of a workable width, say 
IS inches or so, according to the size of the 
tree, and if the tree is a large one, the trench 
ought not to be nearer than 4 feet from the 
stem, and even then it will be better if it is 
not carried entirely round. The reason of this 
is that the check would be too great, and to 
guard against that half should be done one 
year and the other half next. Jn dealing with 
the roots all the small fibrous ones met with 
should bo taken great care of and saved, 
but all those that are big cut through, but 
not, of course, with a spade. The proper tool 
for that purpose is a keen-edged knife, as it 
is important that the cut be made perfectly 
smooth, for it is only such wounds that heal 
freely, others causing a dying back through 
decay of the parts. With all the roots 
severed in the way referred to, the next thing 
is to cover them up os quickly as possible by 
returning the soil and filling in the trench, and 
if the soil is close and tenacious, road scrap¬ 
ings will do much good. Nob only is root- 
pruning desirablo and beneficial for over-robust 
fruit trees, but it is the proper thing to do by 
way of preparation for any of an ornamental 
character, or shrubs of large size that are to 
be moved. Although root pruning may be 
c Dried out from now on through the winter, it 
is better to do it early while the leaves are still 
on, as then the healing process goes on more 
quickly and fresh fibres are more speedily 
formed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apples on Paradise-stocks (T. A'.).— 
The only fruit trees budded on the Paradise- 
stocks are Apples, the chief reason for using 
that stock being that because it produces 
numerous fibrous roots it is better suited to 
plant in rich garden soil, as growth is from 
this, as a rule, less coarse than is the case 
when Apples are worked on the Crab-stock. 
Also, the Paradise stock tends to induce early 
fruiting. Trees on this stock should he of 
dwarf or bush form, and always be planted 
rather shallow. If the be fairly ginotl 
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garden ground, no manure should be added. 
If the ground be poor, even then add but 
moderately to the soil some well-decayed 
manure, that should not come into contact 
with the roots, as in planting fully an inch or 
two thickness of soil should be thrown about 
them before any manure is added. The trees 
need fairly hard pruning the first winter after 
planting. Later, weak shoots should be cut 
out and strong ones shortened back a little. 
If the trees make too strong growth after two 
or three years lift and plant them again to 
check growth. 

Early Apples for exhibition.— Will you please 
name the three or four best Apples (Kitchen or dessert) for 
exhibition, first and second weik of August? Which do 
>ou think would take best—the rather small, ripe, or 
partially so, early varieties, or the larger and unripe 
varieties, each as Warner's? Also please name a Cherry 
for same purpose and date?— Exhibitor, Chester. 

[We fear you will get very few’ Apple3 ripe 
in your district so early in August. Irish 
Peach and Devonshire Guarrenden might be 
ripe among tho dessert kinds, with Keswick 
Codlin or Duchess of Oldenburg kitchen varie¬ 
ties. Black Tartarian or May Duke Cherry 
might be suitable ] 

Seared Apple and Pear-leaves 

( IF. II. K.J .—As you send us leaves of 
Apple and Pear-trees grown in a Midland 
garden in the midst of a district that is full 
of smoke and foul gases emanating from all 
kinds of factories, we feel bound to hold that 
the leaves sent have, through some such 
agency, been seared or burnt. Of course, 
there is plenty of healthy leafage about your 
district, and that leads bo the assumption that 
some purely local cause has operated to your 
trees injury. The leaves as sent furnish no 
clue whatever to the cause of their injury. 
There is no evidence of fungus about them, 
but much that leads to the conclusion that the 
air is in some way poisoned. If your trees are 
too large, have them lifted this winter and 
replanted, putting them practically on mounds, 
and adding to the soil not a particle of manure, 
but to each mound a bushel each of wood-ashes 
and old mortar refuse sifted. You can try the 
effect of keeping their roots in sweeter soil, and 
rather warmer and dryer, and see what is the 
result. 

Gooseberry-bushes losing leaves — I shall b> 

greatly obliged to you If you can give me your advice as to 
any of the tollowir g points : Two-and-a-half year* ago I had 
a number of young Gooseberry bushes plinied. In the 
summer of 1902 the Gooseberries were ripening well, but, 
before we could pick them, the birds (e*pecia'ly the wood- 
pigeons) cleared the bushes of them. This year I decided 
to have them, if possible, so enclosed them with wire on a 
wooden frame. Consequently, I had the Gooseberries, but 
then the leaves began to disappear, and I discovered 
numbers of caterpillars. There is now not a leaf left. Will 
the hushes be killed, owing to the want of leaves by which 
they breathe, etc. ? To cause the damage to the hushes to 
be as small as possible, what should 1 do?—M. S. P. C. 

[It by no means follows that your Gooseberry- 
bushes wero so defoliated by caterpillars this 
year because you had wired them over to 
exclude birds. Caterpillars will, unless checked, 
eat Gooseberry toliage in a wholesale way when 
the bushes are quito exposed to the birds. On 
the other hand, we know of many gardens where 
birds are excluded from the bushes, and cater¬ 
pillars give no trouble. No doubt your bushes 
will bo less robust and may fruit rather less 


next year, because of the loss of leaves, and it 
will be wise to shorten back the present year’s 
shoots much harder than is usual. There can 
bo no doubt that if you removed the soil about 
your bushes to a depth of 3 inches and replaced 
it with the soil from the poultry-run great good 
would result. The removed soil, which con¬ 
tains, no doubt, many of the caterpillar larva?, 
or chrysalides, should be spread about in the 
poultry-run, and the fowls would soon eat up 
all the insect life in it.] 

Poultry-manure.—I have apoultry-yard, the earth 
of which has not been removed, to the best of my know¬ 
ledge, all the 22 years I have been here. Would not that 
soil be useful if exchanged with the earth now round the 
Gooseberry hushes for strengthening them? If your 
answer be in the affirmative, 1 suppose I should have to 
mix some ordinary earth with a mull amount of that from 
the chicken-)ard, as iarth on which poultry bate fed for 
22 years (but which has only been swept once eveiy week, 
would surely be tco rich for fruit or flowers?—M. S. P. C. 

[Certainly your poultry-yard soil may be 
rather rich, but do not assume that it is much 
so. When placed about the bushes a heavy 
dressing of soot cast over it to wash in would 
do much good. Poultry manure sometimes 
breeds spontaneously small maggots or worms, 
and tho soot dressing would kill those. A good 
deal of good results to fruit-bushes if, after the 
fruit is gathered, fowls are permitted to run 
amongst thorn, scratching the soil and eating 
up insect pests. Birds also may be admitted 
then until October, when it may be wise, lest 
they prey on tho buds, to exclude them. It is 
only during the dead of winter and when the 
fruits are ripe, that birds do harm. Should 
you find caterpillars in spito of precautions 
still prey on the leafage, get from a chemist 
Hellebore-powder, a poison, and have tho 
bushes dustod with it, using a Jour dredger for 
the purpose. l)o it of an evening when tho 
leaves are damp. The caterpillars eating tho 
leaves also oat tho poison and die ] 

Gooseberries.— If “ Gowran” (page 331) 
wishes to grow many choice varieties in a 
limited area he should by all means adopt tho 
trellis system. I planted a stretch rather over 
100 yards in length twenty years ago, and, 
although 1 have had occasional gaps, the 
majority of the plants are vigorous and bear 
remarkably well, and aro very acceptable, for 
they can bo netted and the fruit picked with¬ 
out injury to tho fingers by all who enjoy a 
ripe Gooseberry. Varieties most suitable for 
the purpose can be obtained from any of the 
best firms who make a speciality of such 
things. Reduce the shoots to, say, four or 
five of the strongest, and train perpendicu¬ 
larly from 0 inches to 9 inches apart. . If 
galvanised wire is used, run the tjiDg 
material round the shoots, so that they do 
not come into contact with tho wires. 
Bastard-trench ground boforo planting, and 
woik in a bit of heavier matoiial if tho 
natural soil is on tho light side. After- 
treatment simply consists in summer stopping 
to let the light in to the fruit, in winter 
pruning back the shoots to three or four eyes, 
thinning out superfluous spurs, giving an 
annual winter mulching of good manure, and 
keeping a sharp look out for red spider in 
tho early stages of growth if the post is 
locally t^yblearape,-^ LLINOIS AT 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

T1CKSEGD (COREOPSIS). 

Tin* family of North American Composites, 
which now include* Oilliopsis, contains several 


feathery foliage and rich golden-yellow blos¬ 
soms from summer till autumn. 

C. verticillata, similar to it, is also a showy 
border plant. Neither of those is so robust as 
the taller kinds, and they therefore require 
more select spots, such as the front row of a 
mixed border in the rougher parts of the rock- 
gardeu. 



The Dyer’s Tick seed (Coreopni* UnrtorU). 


important garden plants—the annuals being 
showy summer flowers and the perennials 
valu ible late-blooming plants. One of the best 
of ths perennials is 

C. auricclata, about 2 feet high, with a 
spreading growth, and bearing, in autumn, 
abundance of rich yellow blossoms on slender 
stalks. It is a useful plant for cutting from ; 
grows well in any ordinary soil, and is freely 
propagated from seed or by division. 

C. orandiflora, whether treated as an 
annual or a perennial, fully deserves its name, 
as its flowers are very much larger than those 
of any Coreopsis grown in gardens, whether 
annual or perennial. When first introduced 
it was said that the blooms were no larger 
than those of C. lanceolata, but under culti¬ 
vation they are far finer than those of any of 
the best forms of C. lanceolata. The plant 
ripens seed freely, even when flowering, and it 
is necessary if prolonged bloom is desired to 
keep the faded flower heads picked off, except 
any that are wanted for seed. In raising it 
from seed slight variations occur as regards 
the size of tne flowers, and it will be wise 
therefore only to save seed from the finest 
blooms. It is easy to raise a batch of seedlings 
every year. The seed may be sown at any 
time in the spring, and strong plants be ready 
to put out into their flowering quarters in 
autumn. The handsome flowers are borne on 
strong stems 12 inches to 18 inches in length, 
and are very valuable for cutting. 

C. lanceolata, nearly allied to C. auriculata 
and similar to it, is an equally showy plant, 
also delighting in a rich, damp soil, 

C. TEvnroi.iA ia-a-pretty plantiwith elegant 
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The annuals are among the showiest summer 
flowers ; being hardy, they make a fine display 
in spring from seeds sown in September ; while 
an almost continuous bloom may be had from 
July to October by sowing successively from 
early March till the middle of June in ordinary 
garden soil—that of a moist description being 
preferable for the spring sowings. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal annuals: C. aristosa, 
2 feet to 3 feet high, with large golden-yellow 
blossoms; C. Atkinsouiana, 1 foot to 3 feet 
high, flowers orange yellow spotted with 
brown in centre; C. coronata, orange-yellow 
with a circle of brownish-crimson in centre; 
C. Drummondi (figured p. 41If), 1 foot to H feet 
high, golden-yellow ; and O. tinctoria (also 
illustrated), 1 foot to 3 feet high, flowers crim¬ 
son-brown tipped with orange-yellow. 


THE GENTIANELLA (GENTIANA 
ACAULIS). 

With reference to Mr. H. Millington’s note 
on this subject in a recent issue of Gardening, 
in my experience soil and climate do exercise 
a wonderful influence on this Gentian. There 
may be shy blooming varieties in cultivation 
in this country, but I am convinced that 
90 per cent, of the failures are due to the fact 
that the plants do not find the conditions con¬ 
genial to their well being. I have a light soil 
which suits hardy flowers generally very well, 
but in which many alpines and lime-loving 
things will not thrive permanently without 
special preparation. 

Some twenty years ago I began to grow, 
the Gentian, but ray plants got less and quit6| 


lost that rich green that distinguishes them 
when in robust health; in fact, they were 
slowly dying away. It then occurred to me 
that my soil was at fault, so I replanted them 
in loam, taking out the natural soil to a depth 
of ti inches. The effect was magical, small 
pieces that seemed to have but little life in 
them recovering their colour and starting 
away into growth. Every plant recovered, 
made fair growth, and gave some bloom the 
following season. The next season I top- 
dressed with leaf-soil, giving a sprinkling of 
lime, and no plants could have looked better 
at the close of the season, each one carrying 
about a dozen good blooms. Had I not 
changed the soil it is evident that I most have 
lost every plant. The following year I divided 
my stock, and, happening to have some 
chalk by me, I mixed some with the 
soil and top-dressed with larger pieces, 
with the result that the plants were finer than 
I hod ever before had them, the foliage being of 
greater substance and the flowers large and fine 
in colour. In the course of time all this lot of 

F lanta was disposed of, and I had to bay others. 

got them from a well-known firm, and, in 
order to give them an extra good chance, I took 
out the natural soil to a depth of 1 foot, filling 
in with a carefully-prepared compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, withasprinkling of mortar rubbish and 
chalk. I bought these plants in October (they 
were then big clumps), and I divided them into 
three or four pieces. They made a remarkably 
fine growth, increasing at the rate of 100 per 
cent , but, to my surprise and disappointment, 
I did not get a hundred flowers on so many 
plants. It then occurred to me that there 
might be barren varieties of this Gentian, 
either the produce of imported plants, or o i 
seedlings raised in this country. It seemed 
strange, however, that a firm of hardy plant 
growers should grow and distribute knowingly 
a comparatively flowerless variety, and so nsk 
losing their reputation for reliability. I could 



The LancMenved Tiokseed (Coreopnis l&neeolaUV 


have understood that, where this Gentian is 
largely cultivated for eale, a portion of the 
stock might £ome originally from barren 
^lants^,butdt isnqt likely..^hat a trade grower 
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of repute would, year after year, cultivate a 
plant of this kind that absolutely refused to 
Dloom. I came to the conclusion that in my 
case the plants were a bit over-fed, and instead 
of forming their flower buds, as they should , 


Coreopsis Drummondi. 


have done, in September, they had kept on 
growing. I allowed them to remain undis¬ 
turbed, and find they are simply smothered 
with bloom-buds, a percentage of which may 
open this autumn if the weather is mild enough. 

These Gentians have behaved exactly as an 
Apple will do when planted in rich soil, and 
which makes strong growth, but no fruit- 
buds for several years until the soil is in a 
measure exhausted and the great vigour of 
youth subdued. I do not say it is so, but this 
may be the case with Mr. Millington, who 
appears to have provided a very rich larder 
for his plants. I should let them remain 
undisturbed, and should merely top-dress with 
lime, or, better still, chalk, unless the crowns 
come much above the ground, when a top- 
dressing of light soil will be necessary. I 
should also get a plant or two from another 
stock and grow them all together. If these 
bloom well and the rest do not, it may be taken 
for granted that tho flowerless ones come from 
a barren stock, and may go to the rubbish heap. 
Where soil and climate are favourable, Gentiana 
acaulis is as easy to grow as a common Daisy, 
otherwise a considerable amount of coaxing is 
necessary. In very light soils there is often a 
difficulty in inducing free growth, and in 
heavy ground the plants are apt to refuse to 
bloom. The light soil should be made firmer 
by the addition of good loam or clay, and the 
heavy soil may easily be lightened by liberal 
dressings of garden refuse or light soil of some 
kind. In all cases give the plants, if possible, 
chalk or mortar-rubbish, or a dressing of lime 
every season. J. Corn hill. 

8TERNBERGIA MACRANTHA. 

Tins, which was figured in a recent issue, is the 
finest of all the Sternbergias, which Parkinson 
identified with the “Lily of the Field,*’ and 
which are sometimes also known as Winter 
Daffodils. This was introduced in 189fi, and is 
a great advance in size upon the well-known 
S. lutea. The large, clear yellow flowers some¬ 
what resemble those of tho Meadow Saffron, but 
the petals possess much substance and the blos¬ 
soms retain their cupped shape well. The 


of S. lutea and its varieties. Great complaints 
are often mado of the flowering of S. lutea, and 
it appears that in some soils and districts it 
absolutely refuses to bloom, though left un¬ 
touched tor years. It is said by some to like 
a limestone soil, and the advice has 
been given to add old mortar rubbish 
to the compost, but I have known the 
ordinary form of S. lutea growing in 
heavy red loam inclining to clay, flower 
profusely year after yoar without 
missing a season. The form of S. 
lutea, known as angustifolia, is a far 
freer flowerer than the type, and 
whero the latter refuses to bloom the 
former should be substituted for it, 
for an effort should be mado by all 
flower lovers to provide the bright 
colour in tho October garden that is 
furnished by this plant. The leaves 
of the type aro about half-au-iDch 
broad, whereas those of S. 1. angusti¬ 
folia aro half that width. S. 1. grseca, 
another form, has even narrower leaves, 
these being only -one eighth of an inch 
in breadth. S.' Fischeriana is also a 
very valuable plant, as it flowers early 
in February along with the Winter 
Aconite. Its blossoms of a rich golden 
hue, are slightly larger than those of 
S. lutea. There is also a form of S. 
lutea known as S. lutea major, with 
rather larger flowers than the type. 
S. colchiciflora is also an autumn 
bloomer, but is scarcely worth grow 
ing, as its decorative value is small. 
This species and S. macrantha flower 
before the leaves appear, but in S. 
lutea and its varieties blossoms and 
foliage are produced at the same time. 

S. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A malformed Cosmos — I send 
you herewith a branch of Cosmos, 
which is, I think, rather an extraor¬ 
dinary example of proliferation. You 
will notice that some of the secon¬ 
dary flower stalks have branched and formed 
two or three flowers. The plant from which 
this is cut is now G feet high, and the flowers 
sent are the only ones open. The seed was 


which opened, but from then till tho present 
time there have been no more flowers. Last 
year they wore not sown till April, and 
flowered the end of October. By the end of 
this month, if we have no severe frost, they 
will be covered with bloom, and will lift well 
and flower under glass or in a room, where 
they are very effective. Last year I had one 
plant with over a hundred blooms out at one 
time.—C. W. Smallwood, Tullamaine , Soli- 
hull . 

[The plant has evidently received some 
check, or it may bo that the cold, wet summer 
has had something to do with it, the Cosmos 
being a Mexican plant and somewhat tender in 
this country.] 

Mignonette failing.— What can cause the Mignon¬ 
ette to canker? I have tried it Indifferent parts of the 
garden, always with the same result. The soil is light.— 
M. A. 13. 

[Try adding some heavier soil with plenty of lime-rubble, 
making the ground very Ann when you sow it.] 

Daisies in lawn.— In reply to your correspondent 
“ Brampton," I may say that, some years ago, my lawn 
was a mass of Daisies ; in some parts very little Grass was 
to be seen. These I entirely got rid of by sprinkling over 
it “ Watson’s Lawn Sand." The sand should be applied in 
dry weather. The Grass will become brown, but will make 
a richer growth than before, and the Daisies will be 
destroyed.—A. M. I* 

Manure for Carnations. — What is the best 
manure and soil for Carnations ?—M. A. R. 

[Carnations do best in a sandy loam, well drained, and 
to which has been added a good dressing of cow-manure.] 

Planting a Passion-flower.— I should be much 
obliged if you w’ould advise me as to the treatment of a 
Passion-dower cutting that I have just separated at the 
root? There are three shoots growing up at the same 
place. One is about 15 inches long, one is about 30 inches, 
and the other about 4 feet to 4^ feet Do you advise me to 
cut back the taller shoots? The parent tree was in a cold 
greenhouse. Is there serious risk of losing my young plant 
l if I put it at once into the warm angle of the house tint 
I design it for? Would a bass screen be sufficient protec¬ 
tion during frosty weather ?—Hazbl Mill. 

! [We presume that your Passion-flower out* 

I ting has already root9 of its own, but even then 
they are not likely to be sufficient to support 
the long shoots spoken of. Your better way 
will be to reduce the two longest shoots to about 
a couple of feet, and then pot the plant, after¬ 
wards securing the shoots to a stick. Then 
place in a sheltered part of the greenhouse, 
giving enough water to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but avoid an excess. As the roots take 
possession of the new soil the plant may be 
removed to a light and more airy part of the 


Lnrge-flowered Tickseed (Coreopsis grandiflora). From a photograph sent by Mr. C. Jone«j 
Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


sown in early spring, and the young plants 
potted on regularly until it was safe to plant 


bulbs are large and more^lobular thau those them out. They were then just showing buds, 
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structure, and about the end of April it may be 
planted out where you suggest—that is, if it 
be the common Passiflora c.erulea or its white 
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variety, Constance Elliot, for both of these 
are, with wall protection, hardy in most parts 
of England, but the portion referred to, being 
just separated from the parent plant, is scarcely 
likely to survive the check of removal if 
planted out now. Once your plant is estab¬ 
lished, a bass screen will certainly be sufficient 
protection.] 

Sowing lawn Grass-seed (S. B.J.— 
You should be able to obtain good lawn Grass- 
seed from any London seedsman, but we can¬ 
not specially recommend any one. Tell him 
the extent of your lawn in square yards or rods, 
and the general character of your soil. You 
would probably find half-an-ounce per square 
yard enough, if very evenly sown, as the seed 
is light; but, to be safe, it may be well to use 
4 oz. to G square, yards. Sow the seed now 
the moment you have the ground ready. 
Have the soil well dug, levelled, then well 
trodden all over to settle it down firmly. 
Then, with a coarse iron rake level and fine the 
surface, and, when quite ready, sow the seed 
evenly, just burying it lierhtly with the rake, 
then rolling it. Growth should be good in 
about ten days. Birds must be kept from 
picking up the seed or dusting in the fine soil. 
If the sowing now made fails, then sow again 
next April. 

Irifl Susiana, etc.— Iris Susiana, I. Gated, I. Lor- 
teti were obtained from Holland last autumn and planted 
under a frame. They made a little growth in spring, but 
no bloom. Now they are again growing. Had I better 
replace the frame, and will they grow on?—T. T., Devon. 

[All the Irises of the section referred to 
should have given you some return in llower 
last spring—».c., if properly treated. At the 
present season permanently-plan ted roots of 
these kinds should be freely exposed to the 
rainfall, the frame being used only to protect 
from severe frost. You say nothing of soil or 
the general treatment accorded. As the plants 
have started into growth the latter should 
continue. In your district little frame cover¬ 
ing should be required.] 

Lifting Day Lilies.— Will you kindly tell me when 
I ought to take up and replant LUy Lilies, and give me any 
hints as to position, soil, et^. ?—F. B. 

[The Day Lilies may be well grown in any 
ordinary well-dug and manured soil, and in 
almost any position you think fib to place them. 
We have never known them to fail. Lilium 
auratum may be planted from now to the end of 
March from dry bulbs. The soil should be 
very sandy loam, or loam and peat with a little 
manure. The position best suited to it is one 
among low-growing shrubs or plants, the object 
being to protect the upper or surface roots from 
the sun’s heat. By first planting the Lilies, 
the ground may be carpeted with Mossy Saxi- 
fragas, Tufted Pansies, or the like.] 

Primula Japonlca.— I have a fine plant of pale pink 
Primula japonlca growing in a tub. It has never been 
divided. Would you advise me to divide it? Shall I get 
more blooms by doing so ? I have got a few seedlings from 
it this year, how shall I treat them this winter? They are 
very small at present.—B. 

[If you can top-dress the example you speak 
of, we advise 3 r ou to do so. Use loam and old 
manure in equal parts, with about a quart of 
bone-meal, the whole well mixed and made 
firm about the plant. This should greatly 
assist it. Whether the plant would improve 
by dividing depends entirely how and when 
this is done. Spring (early April) is the best 
time for the work. As you have seedlings, we 
would grow these and givo the old plant more 
liberal fare. Very rich soil and abundant 
water are necessary for this kind when in full 
growth. Pot the seedlings on as soon as large 
enough, and grow them quickly and liberally. 
As this species germinates with some uncer¬ 
tainty when raised from seeds, you should 
retain the seed-pot for some months. Often 
only one or two seedlings appear at first, and 
another crop after many weeks.] 

Failure of Gladioli— I am a reader of Gardening 
Illustrated, and an amateur gardener of some years' 
standing. 1 know how ready you are to help those who 
are in any difficulty. As a rule, 1 profit by the instructions 
you give other* Now I want your advice on a little 
matter for myself. I grow Gladioli from seed and spawn 
very successfully, on the whole, but one of my borders 
refuses to grow them. The reason is, I think, that the 
border has been trenched. Before I took possession Scotch 
Roses grew rampant, and their roots had to be dug out, 
and the operation brought the subsoil, which is gravel (not 
of the stony kind), to the surface. I have four Box-edged 
borders. Noe. 1, 3, and 4 grow Gladioli well; No. ‘2 for two 
vears has failed. Healthy oorms were put in of full size. 
Oat of forty six only six flowered. The rest looked well 
until the end of June, then their roots decayed, and they 
died, the outer leaves first. What treatment shall I give 
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the border to make it healthy for Gladioli ? My idea is to 
manure it well in November with horsedung, in February 
to dressit with lime, soot, and rood-grit, ana plant in road- 
grit. The garden is on the old red sandstone formation, 
and I see among the soil of border No. 2 small lumps of 
marly clay, red in colour. Is this the cause of failure?— 
Rev. J. D., Torquay. 

[You should, as soon as you can, and when 
the soil is dry, spread a quantity of, in your 
case, well-rotted cow-manure and fork it in 
deeply into the soil, mixing it well with the 
same. Turn it up as roughly as you can, and 
let it lie thus until March, when, if the 
weather is favourable, it will have become 
fairly dry and friable. You can then break it 
down, adding the materials you mention, 
afterwards planting the Gladiolus corms. It 
is quite possible that the soil was exhausted 
by the Roses, and you say nothing as to 
whether you added manure after they were 
cleared out, which, under the circumstances, 
ought to have been done. ] 

Planting 1 border ( W. E. F. /—We think 
the herbaceous plants will be by far the beat, 
and suggest the following : Phlox canadensis, 
Hepaticas, Chrysogonum virginianum, Al- 
stro meria aurea, Lilium pyrenaicum, L. pom- 
ponium, Arnebia echioides, Phlox ovata, Aster 
Amellus, A. acris, A. lwvigatus, Hemerocallis 
Thunbergi, H. Middendorfiana, Polemonium 
Richardsoni, Spanish Irises in variety, Pv- 
rethrums, Potentillas, Trollius, Kniphofia 
Nelsoni, Pa?onia tenuifolia plena, Adonis ver- 
nalis, (Enothera macrocarpa, <E. acaulis, <E. 
speciosa, Gaillardias, Carnations, Gladiolus, 
Narcissus in variety, Pentstemons, Polygonum 
affine, Rudbeckia Newmani, Anemone syl- 
vestris, Geum Heldreichi, Holenium pumilum, 
Delphinium Belladonna, Aquilegia curulea 
hybrids, Campanula carpatica, Aubrietias in 
variety, etc. The climoers be9t suited are 
Crataegus Pyracantha, Pyrus japonica, .Tas- 
minnm nudiflorum, Lonicera aureo-reticulata, 
Hedera Madeirensis variegata, etc. 

Mulching the herbaceous border.— (l). Will 
you kindly tell me if it is too late to bow in a cold-frame 
Antirrhinums, Scabious, and Canterbury Bella for next 
Bummer’s blooming, or would it be better to get plants? 
(2), I have a wide border about 40 feet long and 7 feet wide, 
facing north, and backed by a wall and trees, chiefly 
Sycamore, but scanty foliage, and, though shaded, it gels 
a fair amount of morniDg and afternoon sun. It was 
dug over last autumn, the first time for40 years, I believe. 
Harpaliums, Michaelmas Daisies, Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 
etc., have done well. Soil in upper part clayey loam, the 
reat less clay. I propose having some loads of road- 
scrapings and a little manure dug in. Will this be suffi¬ 
cient, and ought the whole border to be regularly trenched 
in ao doing? I cannot afford to spend more th&n abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I should like to ask if my ideas of 
planting it are correct, but do not like to be too trouble¬ 
some.—J. E. S. 

[Put on the road-scrapings and manure as a 
top-dressing, letting it lie all the winter, and 
then fork in in the spring. Do not use a spade, 
but a broad-tined fork, so as not to injure the 
roots of the plants. It is too late to sow seeds 
of the plants you mention, and it will be better 
for you to purchase plants in the spring. If 
you can sow Antirrhinums early iu the spring, 
treating them well, they will bloom the same 
year. You ought to lift the Gladiolus bulbs 
when the foliage has faded. ] 

Layering a Clematis.—Is it too late to layer a 
Clematis Jackmani, large white flowers, growing in shel¬ 
tered position outside? Please give full instructions as to 
layering into a pot.— Beech Mount. 

[You may safely layer your Clematis now, 
though we should prefer doing so in the soil of 
the border to layering in a pot. Select the 
shoot or shoots convenient for layering either 
of last year’s growth or the stoutest ones of 
this year, tongue them (that is to say, insert a 
knife about half-way through the stem, and 
bring it upwards for an inch or more), as is 
done in layering Carnations. This cutting 
should be from a foot to 18 inches from the 
point of the shoot, and when done it must be 
Duried 3 inches or 4 inches below the surface 
of the soil, secured with a peg or two, and the 
upper portion of the shoot must then be tied to 
a stick to avoid accidents of any kind. In 
burying the shoot remember that the wood is 
very brittle, and also work some sandy soil 
around the cut portion, as this encourages the 
formation of roots. For layering into a pot the 
same procedure must be followed, but it will 
be found convenient to plunge the pot in the 
border, as a more uniform state of moisture is 
maintained than if stood on the surface. In 
either case care must be taken next summer 
that the buried portion is kept moist, when in 
the autumn the layers should be well rooted.] 
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Flies in vinery ( B . F. A.).— You do not *ay what 
(lies are injuring your Grapes. Numbers of the common 
house flics or blue-bottle-flies may be caught in wide¬ 
mouthed bottles partly filled with sugar and water, or 
beer and sugar. Fumigation with Tobacco-smoke might 
be of use if it would not injure tbe crop. Spraying with 
an insecticide is impossible, as this would injure the fruit. 
-G. S. S. 

Worms in pots (.Dublin ).—Put bichloride of mer¬ 
cury (corrosive sublimate) in a bottle, shake well, and 
allow to settle. This settling is important. To 1 quart of 
water odd 1 oz. of solution, and apply to ths plants in the 

E ota. The worms will quickly come to the surface and can 
e removed. Then water three or four times to wash out 
the chemical. The pots should be placed where the 
water will drain off—on a riddle. The worms should be 
destroyed ; they are poisonous to birds. A saturated 
aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate is only three 
grains to the ounce. I have used this for years for Chrys¬ 
anthemums and other kinds of plants.--!. W. Leigh, 
Portruscall, Keswick. 

- I see an inquiry in a recent issue of Gardening 

respecting worms in flower-pots. The best thing I know 
of is 1 oz. Mustard to 1$ pints of warm water (new milk 
warm). Mix the Mustard the same as you would for the 
table, add the water and well stir it, and water the soil in 
the pots.— J. Webster. 

Rose Gall-fly (Rhodites ros:e).—I should be obliged 
if you could tell me what the curious growth enclosed is? 
It wa9 growing on a Penzance Brier.—W. N. Jonta. 

[The curious growth you send is caused by 
this, which lays its eggs in the young shoots 
and in the midribs of the leaves of Briers, 
the young grubs from which form the curious 
Mossy galls formerly known as “ bedeguare,” 
sometimes 2 inches or 3 inches in diameter. 
They are often seen on Briers, and at times 
on other Rose9. If you cut open the growth 
you will find the grubs inside. The best 
way of destroying this insect is to cut off 
and burn the galls.] 

Keeping Bordeaux-mixture —l am writing to 
ask of you it you could kindly tell me if Bordeaux-mixiur* 
will keep any length of time after having been mode, os I 
should not want a large quantity at a time How many 
pounds of fresh lime and copper sulphate will make forty 
gallons? Would a paraffin-cask do to make it in?— 
J. Tiiomah. 


[Bordeaux mixture will keep very well for 
some months if the vessel in which it is kept 
is nearly full and well covered so that the air 
at the surface of the mixture is not changed. 
Six pounds of copper sulphate and 4 lb. of 
freshly-burnt lime are required to make 
40 gallons of the mixture. This is the ordi¬ 
nary strength, but it may be too strong for 
very tender foliage. You mighb find it con¬ 
venient instead of making this mixture your- 
self to buy a small bag of Strawsonite and 
mix it according to the directions. It is prac¬ 
tically Bordeaux-mixture in a powder. The 
paraffin cask should he thoroughly well cleaned 
before using it.—G. S. S.] 

Plague of earwigs —I have an Oak paling 8 feet 
high at the bock of my herbaceous border. It wm new 
2 years ago. This forms a epeti il harbour for earwiga. 
which eat up all creepers and all the shrubs, such os Car- 
penteria californica, etc., planted against it. Can I do 
anything in winter to make the paling distasteful, it 
being in front of drawing-room windows ?—T. B. D. 


[It is difficult to know how to advise you a« 
to making your paling distasteful to earwigs. 
Painting or tarring the paling would have the 
desired effect, but it will spoil the appearance 
of it, and the effect on the pests would not be 
lasting. Perhaps painting the paling thor¬ 
oughly with paraffin-oil would be as effectual 
as anything and would not cost much. 
Should you find that the earwigs winter iu 
the chinks, syringe well with paraffin emul¬ 
sion, taking care that it reaches their hiding 
places. In the summer laying down pieces of 
folded sacking or canvas at the foot of the 
paling will be found most useful as traps.— 
G. S. S ] 


Fungus on Black Currant leaves —I am 
sending you a few Black Currant leaves on which is some 
sort of fuogus. Would you kindly name this for me? 
The fungus was very plentiful in 1900 and 1901. Last 
year I could not find any, although in the previous years 
there woe not a tree in my garden, or hardly a leaf, but 
was badly affected. This year, so far, it has only attacked 
one tree, as far as I can see. It is curious it does not 
seem to attack the White or Red variety of Currant, but, 
in 1900, I found it growing on the red flowering Currant. 
Is it a species of Roestelia, as it has somewhat the appear¬ 
ance of Rojstelia cornuta of the Mountain Ash ? Any infor¬ 
mation you can give respecting it will be thankfully 
received by—J. C. 


[The leaves of your Black Currant are 
infested with a fungus (Cronartium ribicolum), 
belonging to the same family (the Uridinae) a* 
Ra-stelia cornuta, but quite a distinct genu 9 . 
This is one of the fungi which require two 
hosts before the life cycle i9 completed, its 
a-cidiuna stage, according to Tubeuf, forming 
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the “blister rust” of the Weymouth Pine 
[Pinus Strobus). As far as I can find out, this 
fungus has not been recorded as British before. 
Spraying the leaves with Bordeaux-mixture as 
soon as the fungus makes its appearance would 
probably cheek it, but unless you can destro}* 
the fungus altogether either on the Currant or 
the Weymouth Pine, your bushes will always 
he liable to l>e attacked. I am sorry that I 
have not been able to give you this information 
before, but I have only ju9t heard from the 
specialist to whom I submitted the leaves, he 
having been from home.—G. S. S.] 


BOBBB, 

ROSE DUNDEE RAMBLER. 

What can bo more picturesque than an old 
thatched cottage wreathed all over with 
Dundee Rambler or one of the lovely rambling 
Ayrshire or Evergreen Roses ; or an old Yew- 
tree, similar to one I saw last .Tune, with fine 
sprays drooping with blossom among the dark 


necessary to plant more than a single row. 
Keep the land clean and free from weeds and 
help the plants in summer by affording weak 
doses once a week of liquid-manure. Allow 
them to grow practically as they like, except¬ 
ing that it is well to tie out the shoots to the 
wires so that plenty of basal growths is 
encouraged. The after treatment will consist , 
meroly in removing an old growth or two as 
the hedge becomes too dense. I prefer to see 
such hedges free and untrammelled to a certain 
degree, but it may not be always convenient, 
ana unless the growths can be tied in 
they mu9t be shortened back when in 
the way. Although I name the Ayrshire i 
and Evergreen Roses as good for hedges, the 
Multiflora section, of which Crimson Rambler 
and the single are typical, also the Wichurianas, 
of which Dorothy Perkins is the most delight¬ 
ful, would succeed grandly. Anyone desirous 
of forming screens to tender plants, tender 
Roses, or for cutting beds, could not do better 
than plant these walls of lovely Roses. I do 
not see why they should not be frequently 


Rose Dundee Rambler in the Royal Gardens, Hew. 


green branches ? I like aiso to see these Roses 
grown as isolated specimens, or, perhaps, 
better still, planted in a good plot of soil, and 
then surrounded with some old tree roots 
and stumps. In a year or two nothing will 
be seen but a thicket of Rose growth, which, in 
the .Tune-time, will be a perfect mass of blos¬ 
som. I have a fine specimen of Felicity Per- 
petue so planted, and all the tribe would 
answer well treated in this way. Then, too, 
what glorious Roses they are for pillars, linked 
together by chains, and also for Rose temples 
and arches. Hedges or screens of great height 
may be quickly formed of the Ayrshire and 
Evergreen Roses, of which Dundee Rambler is 
one of the best. To secure the most satisfac¬ 
tory results, the ground should be deeply 
trenched and well manured. Some stout 
poles well let into the soil, and rising some 
6 feet or 7 feet out of the ground, should be 
provided and four or five rows of strong gal¬ 
vanised wire stretched lengthwise. Set the 
plants 2£ feet to 3 feet apart, if possible, 
obtaining for this purpose plants raised from ; 
cuttings, tlen no after trouble with the 
Manet ti-stock is possible.will not ibe 1 
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found in gardens. Many of tho kinds hold 
their foliage well into the new year, and then 
young growths appear just when the screens 
are wanted toward off the cold east winds, and 
apparently these Roses can endure quite severe 
spring frosts without suffering much harm. I 
think a hedge planted alternately with Dundee 
Rambler and Dorothy Perkins would be 
delightful. The former would flower in June 
and the latter from end of July through 
August. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Orange-fungus on Rosea— There comes in the 
early season a small red fungus on the stem and youDg 
buds of the Austrian Brier and Austrian Copper which 
destroys the plants. Can anything be done for it?— 
M. A. ii. 

[We suppose you mean the Orange-fungus. Pick off the 
affected leaves on its first appearance and burn them, and 
syringe the plants with eoap and water, in which a hand¬ 
ful of sulphur has been mixed.] 

Rose Mme. Wagram.— This fine Rose, 
whioli is known also as Comtesse de Turenne, 
has been exceptionally good this year. Its 
merits are now beiDg recognised. Whilst 
somewhat resembling Grace Darling, it is even 


more vigorous than that well known kind. 
The colour of Mme. Wagram is satin rose, 
shaded to carnation. The flowers are large, 
sometimes of enormous size, and the foliago 
has a distinct metallic lustre. Either in bush 
or standard form this Rose is good, and I can 
confidently recommend it as a mast useful 
kind, although its fragrance is not very pro¬ 
nounced.— Rosa. 

Seedling Briers to form standards.— Will 
seedling Briers planted now make suitable stocks next 
year for half or quarter standard Roses, and must they be 
budded in the main stem or on side shoots?— J. B., 

Worcester hire. 

[It would take at least three years ere you 
obtained a shoot strong enough to form a stem 
on which to bud Roses, and we do not think 
this system would pay you for your trouble. 
If you planted some Brier cuttings or Manetti 
stocks, and budded thereon next summer 
such strong growing Roses as Anne of Geier- 
stein or Mme. d’Arhlay, you would obtain in 
two years some good stems which could either 
be budded in the main stem or in lateral 
growths. But the best plan 
of all is to search the hedges 
around the country lanes for 
Briers. A little diplomacy will 
usually secure the farmer’s 
consent, and such Briers 
planted during the la6t two 
weeks of October and the first 
two of November will be avail¬ 
able for budding next sum¬ 
mer.] 

Rose Purity not 
flowering {Prisin).— Appa¬ 
rently the plant was pruned 
too much last spring. This 
variety should have its 
growths of the previous year 
retained nearly their full 
length when pruning. We 
have found it answer best 
treated as a pillar Rose and 
allowed to grow as it likes, 
excepting that we shortened 
back the lateral growths to 
two or three eyes each. As 
your plant is upon a wall you 
would do well to spread out 
the growths fan shape, if pos¬ 
sible, and this may be done 
now. It will help to ripen 
wood for next year. The 
standards, if of the same 
variety, must be only very 
moderately pruned and the 
long growths bent over some¬ 
what like an umbrella. This 
is best done about April. You 
can do this by tying a piece 
of soft string to the Rose 
shoot, then attach the other 
end to the stem. Serve each 
shoot like this, arranging 
them as regularly as possible. 
The Brier suckers must be 
clean cut back. If under 
ground take a hand-spud and 
remove soil until you find 
where they start from, then cut them close up 
to main stem. 

Roses for terrace wall.— I am laying out a new 

f arden, and have a terrace wall 90 feet long against which 
wish to plant Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses. The wall is only 
2\ feet high, so I could not use climbers. What would you 
suggest? The wall faces due south. 1 should like them 
to grow tall enough to be a little higher than the wall. 
Also what Roeee, with good foliage and autumnal blooming, 
would look well on a red brick house? Would Longworth 
Rambler, Rdve d’Or, and W. A. Richardson look well l 
Had the house front better be wired, or is it better to fix 
a wire trellis to tie the shoots to ?— Links. 

[You have selected an ideal situation for 
many of the lovely Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 
and you will be highly gratified at the result, 
provided due care is exercised in well preparing 
the border. As you desire the plants to over¬ 
top this 2-feet 6-inch wall, such kinds as are 
named below will quickly do this. Hard 
pruning, when necessary, will always keep 
such kinds in bounds. The list we should 
recommend is as follows : Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, 
Mme. Falcot, Ferle des Jardins, Souv. de 
Wm. Robinson, Hon. Edith Gifford, Caroline 
Testout, Admiral Dewey,!! Liberty, Mme. 
Ravary, Dr. Grill, Marie d’Orleans, Medes,- 
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Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Maman Cochet, 
Clara Watson, Bridesmaid, Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Mme. Vermorel, Souv. de Pierre Notting, 
White Maman Cochet, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Mme. E. Boulleb, Killarney, Souv. de Thcrese 
Levet, Francis Dubrieul. A few good kinds 
for your red brick house would De: Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, England’s Glory, Mme. 
Bt-rard, Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing Caroline 
Testout, Alister Stella Cray. Unfortunately, 
those kinds producing the best foliage, such as 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg and Noella 
Nabonnand, are red in colour. Certainly 
Re ve d’Or would do. It is one of the very best 
Roses for clothing a wall quickly with abun¬ 
dant foliage. It is rather shy-flowering at 
first, but when established is quite Free. 
Wm. Allen Richardson would also do, but wo 
could nob recommend Longworth Rambler, as 
its colour is light red. You would find wires 
rather troublesome. We believe the good 
old-fashioned way of securing the growths to 
the wall by means of shreds and wall nails to 
be the best. ] 

Moving Rose cuttings.—In July of this year I 
struck some large cuttings of Rose Marie van Houtte, 
about 18 inches to 2 feet long, with email side growths on 


with a heel -*.e., a piece of the old wood 
attached. Dibble them tightly around a 
5-inch pot which has been filled with plenty of 
small crocks and some sandy soil. After insert¬ 
ing, dip the pot overhead for a few seconds in 
a tank of water, then put in a cold-frame or 
stand in a box, putting some glass panes over. 
It is hopeless to so soon expect blossom from 
cuttings inserted late. If you want a plant or 
two to flower in your window you can obtain 
such in 5-inch pots for Is. apiece from most 
nurseries.] 

Pruning Rose :Relne Marie Henrietta.— 
I have above planted out in back border of lean-to green¬ 
house, and will be glad to know when and how to prune 
it i It has been planted three or four years, but has not 
dowered so well as it ought. This year's growths are of 
medium Btrength, from 8 feet to 10 feet long, and the 
foliage is now beginning to fall. I am told it should not be 
hard pruned. Your advice will oblige— Hotspur. 

[This Rose is rather shy - blooming for the 
firsb two or three years after planting. The 
growths made this year should bloom well in 
the spring. You should spread them out now 
and take away their soft, unripened ends. 
This will help the ripening considerably. Do 
nob prune the Rose any more than this, but 
tie out the growths so that they are some 
6 inches or 8 inches apart, and if you can 


those growths that are the hardest and, con¬ 
sequently, the most ripo. The mildewed 
growths we should cut away and bum.] 


Iiomaria magellaniea (syn. I.. Uorynna) in a garden near Truro. From a photograph sent by Miss Constance Darby 

The Deanery, Chester. 


them. They appear to be growing Well, and are certainly 
making bright, healthy foliage. Can I remove them from 
their box, plant in pots, and so bring them on to have 
flowers indoors next April or May? I should be greatly 
pleased if you would kindly give me instructions about the 
necessary treatment to ensure this, if possible? I do not 
know what compost or what sized pots to use, being 
quite a novice. I propose to keep the pots either in the 
bay window of a sitting-room (west aspect, very fairly 
sunny, fire all through the winter, no gas), where they 
would be between the curtains and the gloss at night; or 
in an unused upstair room, with south and west windows. 
In either case they would be close to the glass. Could 
I now strike cuttings of Rose W. A. Richardson in pots 
of light soil, and later on shift, without disturbing roots, 
into larger pots, and expect to have flowers in late spring? 
—Fromk. 

[It would be unsafe to disturb these extra 
long cuttings just now. Keep the box outdoors 
at present, and when frosts come put it in the 
spare room near the window. In the spring 
turn out the cuttings and pot each into a 
5-inch pot, taking care to obtain, if possible, 
a small ball of earth adhering to each cutting. 
The besb compost is loam two parts, sand one 
parb. After potting, ib is essential to keep 
them rather close for a time to assist root 
formation. Cuttings of W. A. Richardson put 
in now will strike very well; the best time, 
however, is in August. Take oft’ each cutting 


allow them to be somewhat fan shaped you 
would induce the eyes to break lower down 
than would be the case if trained quite per¬ 
pendicularly. A handful of bone-meal stirred 
into the soil would help the plant very much.] 

Rose Gloire de Dijon on standard.— I shall be 
extremely glad if, throu^n the medium of your valuable 
paper, you will kindly give me information to help me out 
of certain difficulties connected with Rose growing? I 
have a fine standard Gloire de Dijon, budded at about the 
height of 4 feet, and carrying long growths (this 


• FERNS. 

LOMARIA MAGELLANIC A. 

This handsome Fern was introduced in 1843 
from Tierra del Fuego, hence its specific name 
of magellaniea. It is likewise known under 
the name of L. Borj*ana. It Ls also said to he 
found in the Falkland Isles, and is reported to 
have been found wild in South Africa. Fern 
specialists, in writing of this genus, of which 
there are about fifty species, generally ignore 
this member of the" family, and confine their 
attention to L. gibba and other fairly common 
occupants of our greenhouses and hothouses. 
The subject of this noto has, however, been 
very unjustly ignored, as, for growing in the 
open in the south-wesb, it is perhaps the most 
valuable of all exotic Ferns. The Ostrich 
Fern (Struthiopteris germanica), the Sensitive 
Fern (Onoclea sensibilis), the Bird’s - foot 
Maidenhair (Adiantnm pedatum), and the 
Japanese Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia Mariesi) 
are all handsome in the garden, yet none of 
these rival for effect Lomaria 
magellaniea when w*ell grown. 
Considering its merits, it is 
surprisingly little known, and 
is difficult to procure, few 
nurserymen growing it. In 
some gardens that I know in 
the south west it is, however, 
perfectly established, ami. 
grows freely in the woods and 
shady borders. In the genial 
climate of South Devon and 
Cornwall, where the hardiest 
of the Tree-Ferns, Dickaonia 
antarctica, does well in the 
open, it is invaluable for asso 
ciation with these, but it 
should be planted at the sido 
or in the rear of the Tree 
Ferns, as ib is a mistake to 
hide the lower portion of the; 
trunks with foliage, which 
apparently reduces then 
height, and the fronds o; 
Lomaria magellaniea, when 
well grown, will attain a heig 
of fully 4 feet. The stiff lea; 
stalks are furnished with ovate 
lanceolate pinna 1 , deep grcei 
in colour, like the foliage 
the Ilex or Holm Oak in tii 
and very leathery in texture, 
so that they resist the effect- 
of the frost far better than 
do the fronds of most Fern-, 
including even our native 
kinds. The firm, erect stalk* 
and dark-coloured leafage give 
a character to this Fern that 
renders it, when well grouped, 
as ib is in the accompanying 
illustration, an effective ana 
charming plant in the garden. 
The Hard Fern or Blechnum is the English 
representative of this genus. 

S. W. Fitziierbert. 


Hardy Ferns will make good grow th in 
the greenhouse or conservatory, in frames, or, 
indeed, anywhere, if sheltered from winds and 
too much direct sunshine or frosts. To grow 
them to perfection, as they are sometimes seen 
at exhibitions in June and July, they must have 
yea'r’sj of several feet. It is impossible to leave it as it is | the advantage of a rather humid atmosphere as 
daring the winter. and I want to bend these long growths soon M they st „ t into growth. Artificial heat 

is not necessary ; perhaps the plants do better 
without it. The only object to be obtained in 
using artificial heat is to push them on more 


over and downward to a kind of "weeping” standard 
form. Can you tell me how and when to do this, and 
whether it is likely to flower well in this form next year? 
As at present growing it bears enormous quantities of 
flowers, but is rather late in blooming. One e-feet shoot 
is mildewed somewhat. Should I out it off, or would 
washing with soapy water and paraffin effect a cure?— 
Fromk. 

[You may tie over these long growths at 
once, if necessary. It will not be any hindrance 
to its flowering well, but rather an aid towards 


rapiefty for the purpose of getting the fronds 
developed earlier. They should Tje syringed 
every afternoon, and the house where they 
are growing ought to be shut up at the same 
time. Under these conditions it is very inter¬ 
esting indeed to notice the rapid development 
this end. Tie 3 a piece of thin string to end of of the fronds ; they slowly and silently unroll 
each shoot, then bend over the growth as themselves, and in a few* weeks from the time 
required and attach string to the Rose-stem, when the unrolling process begins they are 
You will And that nearly every eye will pro- 1 mostly full grown; it takes much longer, of 
duce a flower-bud next summer, especially on ‘ course, to perfectly develop all their parts. It 
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cannot be said that Ferns, either hardy or 
exotic, are difficult to grow, and yet they 
require careful attention. The compost for the 
atroDg-growing Ferns is good decayed turfy 
loam and brown fibrous peat, mixed together 
in about equal proportions. It is a good plan 
to pot them once a year, when they are at rest. 
The drainage must be perfect. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID STREPTOCARPI. 

Self -co loured flowers in these in pink, rose, 
red, and purple of varying shades are now 
plentiful, together with delicately • marked 
blooms, in which one or other of these colours 
is to be found on a white ground. We have 
now, as may be seen by the illustration we 
give to day, a pure white form. A good strain 
of unstained white flowers will bo useful for 
special purposas, but I think they have not the 
cnarm coloured flowers have, as even the 
faintest of lines along the tube seem to 
enhance the beauty of form which these 
possess. It is quite possible that in the future 


soil is a mixture of peat and sand, but it must 
be borne in mind that the potting of Ericas is 
quite a different matter from that of commonly- 
grown plants. In the first place, the plant 
must be turned out of its pot, the broken 
crocks at the base removed, and the outside of 
the ball slightly loosened with a pointed stick 
Then the pot prepared for the reception of the 
plant should be clean and effectually drained, 
after which place sufficient soil in the bottom 
to bring the ball of earth to within about one 
third of an inch of the rim and then work the 
soil around. It will not be enough to press it 
down with the thumbs and lingers, but a flat 
pieco of wood must be used to ram it all 
firmly down, as if the soil is loft in any way 
loose the plant will die. The same thing will 
in all probability happen if the ball of earth is 
buried deeper in the soil than it was before 
After potting give a good watering and place 
in the greenhouse, keeping it rathor close for 
about a fortnight till the voung roots make a 
start. Then ordinary greenhouse treatment will 
I suit them, plenty of air being very necessary. 
The watering of Heaths mu9t in all stages be 
carefully done, for while an excess of moisture 



A hybrid Strvptocarpug—White I-ady. 


we may be able to get seeds of each colour 
separately, and this will be a great boon to the 

grower. _ T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sphagnum Moss, keeping.— Kindly inform me 
ho* 10 keep Sphagnum Moss green and growing for use in 
potting Orchids?—J. P. 

[Sphagnum Mo9s for potting Orchids should, 
if possible, be used soon after gathering, but 
if this cannot be done lay the Moss out thinly 
on a cool floor, such as that of a shed where 
there is a moderate amount of light, and 
sprinkle occasionally with water.] 


Ericas dying.— Would you kindly tell me the cause 
of my Ericas dying off after they have bloomed V I potted 
them up after olooming, end they grow for a little while 
and then die. The treatment 1 give them is potted with 
peat and sand, and temperature GO dega. — Young 
JMeixmM. 


[It is impossible to state the reason of your 
Ericas dying, as it may be brought about by 
various causes. Presumably they are some of 
the greenhouse kinds, such as Erica gracilis, 
E. hyemalis, E. ventricosa, etc., in which case 
the treatment required is directly after flower¬ 
ing to cut them back as far as is necessary to 
lay the foundation of a good plant for the 
following season. Then, when the young 
growth is about a quarter of an.inch long, the 


plants should be repotted. 
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is very in jurious, drought is even more so, as 
the growing points ot the roots die and the 
plants ultimately perish. When watering take 
care that sufficient is given to thoroughly 
moisten the soil.] 

Adiantum falling.— Some time ago I bought a 
common Maidenhair Fern, which wa* in good condition, 
but since then the plant has gradually faded until the 
fronds have all had to be cut ofl. The plant la placed in a 
living room, where gadight ia used. Could you kindly 
give me a reaaon for its decline?—E. R. Murray - . 

[Maiden-hair Ferns for sale are usually 
grown in a warm, moi9t, shaded structure, in 
order that they may reach a saleable size in as 
short n time as possible, hence the great change 
to the dry atmosphere of a living room, espe¬ 
cially where gas is used, has been too much for 
it. Again, this Fern is naturally delicate, but 
when well exposed during their earlier stages 
the plants stand better than when weakened 
by heat and too heavy shading.] 

Heating greenhouse (C. O. V .).—If 
you desire to maintain a temperature of 
CO degs. or 70 degs. during the winter, you 
will require three rows of 4-inch pipes. If, 
however, you only require the above temper¬ 
ature during the summer, two row9 of the 
same size pipes will be sufficient. It will be 
best, with a view to regulating the heat in a 
uniform manner, that the pipes, by means of 
a tee-piece on entering the house, be carried 


right and left of the point of entry, and that 
both sections be uniformly arranged as to 
height. You will also do well to see that the 
lower pipe of the two— i.e., the return pipe— 
be raised at least 9 inches clear of the floor, so 
that no impediment to the due radiation of 
heat is experienced. The boiler, of whatever 
pattern, should be placed well below its work, 
so that a sharp rise is necessary to the leading 
pipe. This and the equally sharp fall to the 
return connection in boiler will then be 
responsible for a rapid circulation, which is 
the equivalent to keeping the pipes uniformly 
hot. Finally, do not throttle tho circulation 
at the start by fixing a small pipe to feed the 
4-inch flow-pipe. Do not neglect the open 
vent-pipe at each of the two highest points. If 
you are arranging for a ventilator on the roof, 
we think you have too much at the front of 
house, as shown in sketch. 

Repotting India-rubber plant.—I am thinking 
of changing Hie mould in which my India rubber plant 
grows. I think it (the mould) has gone sour. There are a 
greAt number of minute insects in the mould. They are 
white in colour, about one-eighth of an inchin length, a? d 
have about eight lege. Would it be advisable to change 
the mould while plant is growing 1 I believe the ineeclB 
ar responsible for the plant going sickly. Some of the 
'eaves (about three) have gone yellow. If you could give 
me particulars of mould to use, and the necessary informa¬ 
tion as to potting, treatment, etc., I should be very 
grateful?— E. R. Murray. 

[Presumably your India-rubber plant is 
growing in the dwelling house, in which caso 
the present is about the worst time of the year 
at which to repot it, and unless it is absolutely 
necessary from the condition of the soil to 
carry out the operation now, we should 
certainly advise you to wait till April next. 
The insects referred to result from decomposing 
matter in the soil, and when present in quan¬ 
tity the compost itself is certainly not in a 
favourable condition for the roots of the plant. 
Concerning the bottom leaves turning yellow, 
it must be borne in mind that the India rubber 
plant is, in its adult state, quite a tree, and as 
it increases in height the bottom leaves 
naturally die off. The dwarf plants, with leaves 
quite down to the edge of the pot, that one 
<ees in florists’ windows, are obtained by 
taking the tops from tall plants and striking 
them in a hothouse- During the winter your 
plant should be given enough water to keep 
the soil fairly moist, but not saturated, and as 
cleanliness is very essential the leaves may be 
"ponged with warm water about once a fort¬ 
night, but not when the w eather is very cold. 
When repotting, use a mixture of equal parts 
of loam and peat or leaf-mould, with enough 
•diver-sand to be plainly visible when the whole 
is mixed well together. See that the pot is 
quite clean and thoroughly drained, while the 
soil must be pressed down moderately firm. 
An important item in the case of all indoor 
plants is to see that no water is allowed to 
"tand in tho saucers they may be placed in.] 

The Cape Lead wort (Plumbago capen- 
sis).—This is amongst the most beautiful of 
lute summer and autumn-blooming greenhouse 
shrubs. It has a colour quite its own, and 
when grown in a natural way few' things are 
more lovely. I am reminded of this daily as I 
go through the greenhouse, where, planted 
out, it is trained to the back wall and allowed 
to fill a corner. In this w r ay it is far more 
beautiful than when trained closely in the way 
many grow it, thus destroying the true charac¬ 
ter of the plant. In large houses or lofty 
structures, where climbing or pillar plants are 
wanted, this. Cassia corymbosa, and Solanum 
jusminoides form a trio, blooming at the same 
season. Blue, yellow, and white go well 
together, and no one who has a greenhouse 
need hesitate in planting them.—J. C. 

Celosias or feathered Cockscombs 

{Mr*. Trench). —This is the name of the plant, a 
llower of which you send. It is a greenhouse 
annual. Sow the seed about the middle of 
April in pots, plunging in a hot-bed, and, when 
the seedlings appear, stand them up close to 
t he glass. When fit to handle, pot them singly 
into‘2^ inch pots, and before they become root- 
bound move them into 3.j;-inch pots. Keep 
them growing in a warm-frame, and finally 
shift into 7-inch pots, using as a compost equal 
portions of turfy loam, leaf-soil, with some 
rotten manure and plenty of sharp sand. Pot 
firmly, and see that the plants never suffer 
from want of water. Ply the syringe freely 
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while growing to keep down red-spider, and 
give frequent doses of liquid-manure to keep 
the plants healthy. Stand them in a cool 
greenhouse when coming into flower. They 
are often put out in the flower garden, where 
in some seasons they do well and are very 
effective. 


TREES AND SHRUB8. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM VAR. 
PLICATUM. 

This Japanese Snowball-tree when well estab¬ 
lished forms a somewhat spreading flat-headed 
bush, clothed with distinctly plaited foliage, 
the globular masses of ivory-white flowers 
being borne for quite 2 feet along the shoots. 
Planting a small bed with a few specimens is, 
perhaps, the best way to display its charms. 
It is not of an aggressive nature, hence it can 
be associated with the smaller-growing shrubs 
if desired. It also flowers freely as a wall 
shrub, a fine plant grown in this way in the 
R.H.S. gardens being a mass of bloom in its 


them out, cutting out any old and weak shoots 
that are crowding up the plant ? This should 
be done in the spring, so as to allow the plant 
to grow freely during the summer and give the 
shoots time to ripen properly. The less 
pruning such Hydrangeas receive the better.] 

Species, what is a?— What is the difference 
between a species and a variety of plant, shrub, etc. ? 
What is a coniferous tree, and what is a deciduous tree?— 
W. 

[The best definition that can be given you in 
general terms is that a species is an assemblage 
of individuals that resemble each other in their 
essential characteristics and do not vary from 
the type beyond certain very definite limits. 
Slight departures from the type are called 
varieties. This is a general definition of the 
use of the term. A genus is a group of 
species. In botanical and gardening books you 
will find long lists of names of plants belong¬ 
ing to one genus or group, and so included 
because, although differing greatly, it may be, 
in form, they show by their structure that they 
are closely allied. Each of these species, 
again, may have a number of varieties, but 


best advantage. Long branches are very 
serviceable through the winter months, when 
flowers are scarce, for tall vases, especially 
against a dark background. It flourishes 
freely in a poor soil, a light sandy loam being 
apparently answerable for the production of 
tne brightest foliago— i.e. t the silver edging 
deep and most pronounced. Large plants are 
the more quickly obtained from layers, bottom 
growths being pegged into a bit of light soil, 
which latter (mould be kept on the moist side. 
—E. L. B. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi in autumn— 

There are two or more quite distinct forms of 
Ampelopsis Veitchi in cultivation, and this is 
particularly noticeable in the autumn, for the 
foliage of some individuals dies off very richly 
tinted, and, on the other band, there is one 
form whose leaves change to a dull brown 
before they drop, and never by any chance do 
they become red. A very dosirable type of 
this Ampelopsis has had the name of purpurea 
bestowea upon it by some, and this character 
is particularly noticeable in the spring and 
early summer when growth recommences, and 



Flowering shoot of the Japanese Snowball-tree (Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum). From a photograph sent by Mr. Ellwanger, Rochester, New York-. 


season. There is also a fine plant cn the rock 
garden there, which flowers freely every year. 
When grown on the wall very little pruning is 
necessary, otherwise a stiff and formal appear¬ 
ance is apparent, and the display of bloom is 
inferior to that produced by a plant which, 
after it has filled its allotted space, is allowed 
to grow at will. If grown in pots and brought 
on in gentle heat, it will, in the spring when in 
flower, be very useful for the greenhouse. The 
plants can be lifted in the autumn, and if at 
once potted will be partially established by the 
time they are wanted. If grown altogether in 
pots, the plants must be plunged outside during 
the summer, and well attended to with water, 
in order to ripen the wood and ensure the pro¬ 
duction of tiow'er buds. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Hydrangeas, cutting down.— Would you kindly 
iufoun me through Gardrxing if Hydrangeas, that have 
grown too large for the border they are in, can be severely 
cut back, or will that stop the flowering for a long time ? 
When should the cutting be done ?—H. Bvdor. 

[If you cut them down it will take at least 
two years before they flower. Cannot you thin 


the differences between them are comparatively 
trifling. Take Poly podium vulgare, for example. 
The species vulgare belongs to the genus 
Polypodium, but is itself broken up into a 
vast number of varieties that differ from each 
other in some measure, but not, as a rule, so 
much so as to hide their resemblance to the 
typical plant. On the other hand, the differ¬ 
ence between some of the species of Polypody 
is so great that it would be difficult without 
examination of their botanical characteristics 
to believe that they bear any relationship to 
one another. A Conifer is a cone-bearing 
plant, as the Fir, etc.; a deciduous treo is a 
tree whose leaves fall in the autumn. A very 
good definition of a deciduous tree is a summer- 
leafing tree.] 

The variegated Buckthorn.— A little 
known but very interesting wall plant, indeed, 
from a foliage standpoint, it is probably one 
of the brightest and most attractive things for 
walks in cultivation, and when, as in my case, 
it happens to be flauked on either side by 
things with deep green foliage, like Escallonia 
macrantha and Magnolia grandiflora, the 
bright silver of the Rhamnus shows off to the 


again in the autumn before the loaves drop. In 
the spring the freshly expanded leaves are of a 
peculiar, yet beautiful bronzy hue, which 
colour also extends to the leaf-stalks and bark 
of the young shoots, and when grow n close to 
the common kind its distinctive features are 
then very noticeable. The form whose leaves 
do not die off tinged with red, but simply turn 
brow r o, is of more rapid growth, and when 
trained to a wall it will, if the soil is good, pu9n 
out large lobed leaves on long stalks, so that it 
does not lie so close to the wall as the others. 
In the spring this last-mentioned form has the 
) r oung foliage green, which tint is retained 
throughout tne summer, for it never becomes 
bronzed, while various intermediate forms 
between these two extremes are to be met 
with—in fact, most of the plants one sees 
belong to this group. 


A 8 many of the most interesting note* ^ 
articles in ''Gardening ” from the very beginning 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy cjim 
latest edition of either “ Stovi and Grmnijoijbi rU*™/ 
or “Tnit English Flow hr Garden,” to the ^ 

most useful or interesting letter or short article 
in the current t nek's issue, which will be marked thus . 
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BURNT CLAY IN THE GARDEN. 

(Reply to W. H. Scott.) 

The value of bum-bake, charcoal, wood-ashes, 
and the liko is generally recognised in the 
garden, and is recommended when potting 
lants or in the construction of fruit or plant 
orders under glass. Chrysanthemums revel 
in it, as do also Carnations and many other 
plants. A heap of this ballast is looked upon 
as a valuable adjunct to the potting materials, 
and every soil prescription now contains a pro¬ 
portion of it. In the garden it is common 
knowledge what a direct influence ashes have on 
the working of heavy land or that which is of 
a close or pasty nature. It is well known, too, 
how attractive coal-ashes are to somo plants, 
and how freely roots will ramify through and 
among them, particularly those of pot plants 
standing on an ash-bed. The manurial value 
of ashes is nob of much importance, nor is 
there much food in them, or plants would 
a 38 umo a more vigorous character when given 
an unlimited root-run. Gypsum is said to be 
a product found in coal-ashes, which in a purer 
form is employed in some artificial manures. 
Burnt clay acts on the soil like charcoal. 

A plot of ground measuring from 10 perches 
to 12 perches was cleared last autumn of Rasp¬ 
berries, these being removed to a fresh site. 
Daring the several years’ tenure of the land by 
the Raspberry crop the soil became much 
trodden and compact, simply because the 
nature of the crop aid not allow much surface 
cultivation. After this land had been deeply 
dug and left roughly exposed, a good dressing 
of the burnb clay was spread on the surface 
and left for the frost, rain, and air to pulverise 
it. After severe frost the surface was again 
moved with forks, and now the advantages 
both of the ballast and the frosty weather are 
clearly in evidence. Potatoes will occupy the 
groand in question as a preparatory crop for 
Strawberries. 

To those having no experience in burning 
clay it may seem a great and perhaps a 
laborious undertaking. If the clay can be had 
locally for digging, or if it can be brought 
easily from a distance, the burning is not a 
great item. If a fire be kindled with wood and 
coal, or, what is equally suited, house-cinders, 
the clay lumps may be arranged in a cone- 
shaped heap, enclosing the fire, and in the 
course of feeding the fire pub on alternate 
layers of cinders and clay. Once well alight 
it is remarkable how freely the clay burns, and 
how soon one may get a heap of valuable 
material, from a garden point of view. An 
effort should be made to keep the fire from 
burning through, but not to overload it by an 
excessive charge, which will exclude the 
necessary air, while a sufficiency will aid slow 
combustion, rendering the material more 
fertile. With favourable weather and the clay 
in a dry state, the fire will burn freely and 
need attention twice or three times a day. 
Gardens having heavy clay subsoils may be 
made much more pioductive if some of the 
under spit is brought up, burnt, and spread 
ovor the surface. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Thick-necked Onions (Dudley).—Aa 
the season has been so cold and wet generally, 
and possibly you manured your ground heavily, 
these would to some extent account for your 
Onions being so thick or bull-necked. It is 
possible, too, that the soil lies loose or porous, 
if much manure were added last winter. As 
that decayed it would leave the soil loose and 
hollow', and that would greatly tend to the 
production of thick necks. Generally, soil on 
which Onions are grown is nob made firm 
enough, especially if it be naturally light and 
porous. Just before sowing seed have the 
ground well trodden all over, then draw the 
drills and sow. By that plan, as a rule, the 
bulbs as they form keep more on the surface, 
and when they do that they are seldom thick¬ 
necked, as vours are. There is, in your case, 
just some possibility that you may not have 
seed from a good stock. Still, it is the more 
likely that the weather is the chief cause of 

nonbulbing. /'“* 1 
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Making a hot bed (Indicu*).— Half long 
stable-litter and freshly gathered leaves are the 
best materials for a hot-bed. Throw into a 
heap, mixing both well together. If dry, well 
soak with water as the mixing proceeds. 
After it has lain for three or four days, turn 
it over and allow. it to lie for three more 
days, and then put it into your frame. Tread 
the whole firmly, as in this way the heat will 
bo retained much longer than when put 
together loosely. A great deal depends on the 
w'eather as to how long the heat will be 
retained. Very little water will be required 
until the seeds have germinated, as the mois¬ 
ture from the bed will maintain this. Of 
course, you will have to water when you sow 
the seeds. In the case of very small seeds, it 
is well to water before sowing such, as the 
watering is liable to wash them out. Cover 
slightly with sandy soil all small seeds. If you 
wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons, or raise 
seeds such as you mention, there is no need to 
make the bed up until March. 

storing Onions. — Many Onions are 
•spoiled annually through being badly stored, 
and although thorough ripening is of the 
greatest importance, this will not ensure their 
keeping well if not well stored. Too close, 
warm, and also damp positions must be avoided. 
What is wanted is a position where the air can 
freely circulate, and where damp and frost can 
be kept off. In many gardens there are well- 
constructed Onion stores, these having open 
lattice stages, on which to spread the bulbs 
thinly. Where time can be spared, the best 
should be roped, as in this manner they keep 
well and last longer without sprouting, on 
account of the freer circulation of air that this 
method affords. Piling them in heaps must bo 
avoided. 

Change of seed. —Never, probably, at 
any period of Potato history has the truth of 
the old saying, “A change of seed always pays,” 
been more clearly exemplified than in this 
year of short crops and badly diseased tubers. 
A visit to a Potato-growing district in Somerset¬ 
shire brought out these truths very clearly. 
Instances were frequent where individuals 
recorded results both from own-grown stock 
and that procured from a distance. It could 
be seen to a root stock where the purchased 
tuber had been planted in company with the 
home grown root. It does not seem so much 
a question of the superiority of one sort over 
another as the uniform gain in crop from the 
change of seed. There seems no more popular 
Potato in that Somerset district than l : p-to- 
date.—W. S. 

Protecting Endive. —In some districts 
early fro 9 ts have been experienced, and these 
must put growers on the alert in protecting the 
Endive. A moderate frost even will quickly 
disfigure fully-grown Endive by injuring the 
tips of the leaves, and when this takes place 
decay afterwards rapidly sets in. For the very 
earliest supply it is not necessary to take up 
the plants from the open ground, that is, if 
they can be proteoted where they are growing, 
either by placing spare lights over them, or by 
a wooden framework as a support for mats or 
oiled canvas. The plants which are to be taken 
up may either be planted in frames, on the 
floors of vineries and Peach-houses, or sheds 
where a fair amount of light can be admitted. 

Late-sown Carrots. —Carrots oftener 
fail in old gardens than when grown in the 
open field. Gardeners should not despair of 
obtaining a fair crop if the early-sown ones 
fail, as Carrots are very accommodating. They 
grow freely at the fall of the year, and though 
the roots may not be largo, they are sweeter 
and far more valuable for cooking. I find it a 
great advantage to sow the Early Nantes in 
the early autumn or late summer, and again 
for standing the winter. This last sowing, if 
made early in September, or even earlier in 
cold districts, and merely protected in very 
severe weather with litter or Bracken, will 
come in useful. If this practice is followed 
out, those who have a largo demand for early 
spring Carrots, which must get frame pro¬ 
tection to get them early, would find a late 
sowing of great advantage in eking out the 
earlier supply, and the quality, if protected in 
the beds from severe frosts, will be little 
inferior to that of frame Carrots. It is not 


necessary that only the above variety should 
be sown, as there are others of the Short Horn 
section equally good for the purpose.—H. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory .—Among the plants which 
are suitable for the small light house are 
double Primulas, Tree Carnations, and Cycla¬ 
mens, all of which want right treatment to 
have them in good condition. When mixed 
up with other soft-wooded plants they are nob 
always good. They do best in frames during 
summer, and should now be in a light position, 
grouped together so that they can have a tem¬ 
perature at night of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and 
be very carefully watered. Over-watering is a 
great evil from this onwards through the 
winter. Strong-rooting plants, such as Genis¬ 
tas, must have plenty of water. Winter¬ 
flowering Heaths with pots full of roots also 
will not bear neglect in any form, but the 
thing to guard against now is dryness at the 
root, especially in the case of bought-in plants 
in 5-inch pots. Azaleas recently imported 
must have very careful watering. For the 
most part the roots have been reduced before 
potting and they should be kept in a cool-house 
till the roots become active, with the soil in a 
reasonable condition of moisture. If kept too 
wet after potting, the plants, especially if the 
collar of the plant has been sunk too deeply 
in the pots, will die. Soft-wooded plants will 
bear deep potting, though except in very few 
instances it is of no benefit to them ; but it is 
death to hardwooded plants to bury the collar 
in the soil ever se little. Scarlet Salvias are 
very bright, and in an airy house they will last 
a long time. This is one of the plants that 
should be propagated annually in the spring 
a9 soon as good cuttings can bo obtained. The 
early-struck plants will make fine handsome 
specimens, as there will be time to pinch the 
leaders several times to form dense bushes. 
If well done these will now be in S-inch or 
9-inch pots and full of flowering shoots. Later 
cuttings will make useful flowering plants 
in small pots, and cuttings rooted in .Tune will 
flower in 5-inch pots. Salvias which have 
passed through the winter need only be kept 
till a supply of cuttings has been obtained, as 
they have nob the same freshness in either 
flower or foliage as the young spring-struck 
plants, and it is quite possible to grow a fine 
plant from a cutting in one season. It is easy 
to make up large specimens by placing the 
plants in a 10-inch or 12-inch pot. Eupa- 
toriump are valuable winter-flowering plants, 
but in this case the old plants should oe cub 
back after flowering and planted out early in 
June. They make much better plants in the 
open air, the growth ripens, and if potted up 
in September and shaded for a few days they 
do not lose a leaf. The strongest of the 
Cinerarias may have another shift into fi-inch 
or 7-inch pots, according to size of plant. The 
stellata varieties will make very large plants 
if treated liberally. We have made very largo 
specimens by placing three plants in a 12-inch 
pot. 

Stove.— Among small neat plants which 
are always found useful should be included 
Centradenia rosea, Coleus thyrsoideu9 (blue- 
flowered Coleus), Impatiens Sultani, Pentas 
alba, Plumbago rosea, and Fittonia argyo- 
neura. The last-named is a pretty low-grow¬ 
ing, rather broad-loaved plant, the foliage 
being beautifully netted. We have found 
good pans of it very useful for table decora¬ 
tions where changes are often necessary. It 
is so distinct from other things. The pan will 
be hidden when well grown with handsome 
netted foliage. Small plants of Caladium 
argyrites are pretty ornaments for the tables. 
There are beautiful things among Crotons 
and Dracamas, which, when well grown in 
small pots and well-coloured, are bright, 
especially under artificial light. The leaves 
of Crotons, Cissus discolor, and other fine- 
foliaged plants are useful for working out 
designs upon the cloth. Night temperature, 
65 degs., air to be given in the day at 
80 degs. 

What to do with spare bulbs.— There 
are always some left over from last year w’here 
much forcing is done* Others will accumulate 
when the bulb beds *nd borders are rearranged, 
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and these may all he utilised round the mar¬ 
gins of the lawn or at the foot of trees in open 
situations, the shrubbery, or wild garden. 
One never has too many bulbs unless the 
border is very small, and even then places for 
the surplus can he found somewhere. Many 
bulbs are being planted in cold turf pits rather 
thickly to come in between the forced bulbs 
and those altogether out in the oj>en. Vory 
often between the two there is a scarcity of 
cutting flowers, especially Narciss and Tulips, 
and the cold pits supply this want so far as 
regards cut stuff, and if it were very urgent 
some of the bulbs might be lifted and placed in 
vases, pots, or other vessels in damp Moss 
without injuring their lasting properties. 

Planting Roses under glass —If a 

house could be given up to Roses, if possible, 
have the lights movable. It will not add 
much to the cost, and it will be very much 
better for the Roses to have the lights taken 
off in July for two months or longer. Some 
extra trouble should be taken in the prepara¬ 
tion of the beds and borders. Drainage is 
important, but, as a rule, if the soil is 
broken up and improved by adding good loam 
and manure, there is not much complaint 
about drainage. Of course, in low' situations, 
where the sub-soil is cold and wet, drainage of 
the beds and borders will be necessary ; but the 
main consideration is deepening the staple by 
every possible means, including adding loam, 
manure, bone-meal, and basic-slag. This is a 
very cheap manure, but I suppose, like other 
things, as soon as the demand increases, the 
rice goes up. Lime and soot will help to 
reak up and improve the soil. Plant as soon 
as the soil has had time to settle, and prune 
rather hard back the first season to get a good 
base. As regards varieties, white and yellow 
Roses are always in demand, and Teas and 
Hybrid Teas will be chiefly planted, though 
Liberty and General Jacqueminot are good in 
cool-house, and the flowers are much sought 
after. As a roof climber, w’e cannot yet dis¬ 
pense with Marshal Niel, and as a white Rose, 
in addition to Niphetos, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria should be planted. Gloire de Dijon 
is beautiful outside, and so very free in bloom¬ 
ing ; but I do not care for it under glass—the 
blooms are too heavy and the colour is not 
clear enough. The present taste is for decided 
colours. Though Sunset is lovely, a good 
white, a good yellow, and a pink and scarlet, 
so far as cutting goes, supply all our needs. 

Window gardening. — Before plants 
are taken indoors the pots should be washed, 
and, if necessary, the foliage sponged? The 
sponge and soap and water will settle all 
insects if used w'hen required. Even Cine¬ 
rarias may be kept clean if the sponge is used 
when the insects are few in number. Be care¬ 
ful with the water-pot. Plants in a state of 
rest do not require much water. 

Outdoor garden. —Hitherto in our dis¬ 
trict we have had no frost to check flowering 
lants. Heliotropes and Dahlias are still 
right, and thero is still plenty of flowers in 
the hardy plant garden, especially among the 
Starworts, Japanese Anemones, and Rud- 
beckias. The Perennial Sunflower Miss Mel- 
lish makes a very telling background group, 
and clumps of hardy Fuchsias are very effec¬ 
tive. The frequent showers seem to have 
suited them. The bods of Begonias have been 
brighter than usual this season. Their effec¬ 
tiveness will probably give an impetus to the 
demand for them next season. When the 
frost has blackened the flowers the tubers 
should be lifted, dried, and packed away in 
sand. We have kept them on the borders of 
a cool Peach-house all winter, and they may be 
wintered under the stage in a cool greenhouse. 
The plants from the conservatory, when the 
growth is ripened, will be kept in pots laid on 
their sides under the stage. Cannas may be 
kept in the same way when they are lifted. If 
it were not for the untidy appearance of heaps 
of litter about the garden, Cannas might 
remain in the ground all winter. We have 
never had finer or earlier-flowering masses 
than when we covered them with halt-decayed 
leaves through the winter. An effort should 
be made now to remove weeds from lawns. 
When many weeds are present, it is a sure 
sign of neglect. If such weeds as Plantains 
and Daisies are permitted to seed there will 
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be endless trouble. There is an instrument 
(weed-eradicator) which can be charged with 
ordinary liquid weed killer. When pressed into 
the heart of a Plantain a small quantity of the 
liquid is deposited in the heart of the weed, 
and causes death. It is very effective with 
Plantains, and will soon save its cost in the 
time taken. 

Fruit garden. —Do not l>c in a hurry to 
gather late kinds of Apples and Pears. They 
are later than usual this season, and should be 
left on the trees till they part easily from the 
stalk when lifted up. Late fruits, after they 
have lain in the fruit-room for a time, should be 
wrapped singly in thin paper and packed in 
drawers, boxes, or barrels, but barrels will 
scarcely be required this season, as the crop 
everywhere is light. To have fruits in condi¬ 
tion as long as possible they must be packed 
away sound and without blemish. In the 
gathering great care should be exercised, as 
bruised fruits will not keep. The temperature 
of the fruit-room should not fluctuate much. 
A steady temperature of 45 degs. will meet 
every requirement, but very few fruit stores 
are built in a suitable manner for keeping 
fruit as long as possible. A cellar is the oest 
place for keeping late fruits till near the time 
of their ripening. A week or ten days then in 
a higher temperature will finish it off. This 
treatment will suit late Pears—in fact, it is 
necessary in the case of very late kinds to 
bring up the flavour, and soften or melt the 
flesh of the fruit. Thero is likely to be a brisk 
demand for certain kinds of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums this autumn, and it will be well to 
give orders early. We are recommending 
Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, New Hawthornden, Lord Gros- 
venor, Duchess of Oldenburg. Among Plums, 
Victoria, Monarch, and Gisbourn may still 
be planted. 

Vegetable garden. — Seed Potatoes 
should not be stored in large heaps, as fer¬ 
mentation leads to early and weak sprouting. 
Where possible, they should be in a cool but 
frost proof building in a thin layer, to be still 
further opened out before sprouting. They 
are best sprouted in a light position in shallow 
boxes. Change of seed is always beneficial, 
provided the change is from an elevated dis¬ 
trict, where the soil is not very rich, to a 
better soil. But the opposite change is not 
so useful. Spraying with sulphate of copper 
and lime, when done in time, as preventives 
has been very useful. The usual proportions 
are 201b. sulphate of copper, 10 1b. of fresh 
unslaked lime, to 100 gallons of water, and 
150 gallons is enough to do an acre. The work¬ 
ing man might dress his garden Potatoes with 
the syringe. Up to the present we have had 
no frost, and outdoor Tomatoes are still grow¬ 
ing. The crop, of course, cannot pay any¬ 
thing, but the lass will be less than anticipated. 
Here, also, the Bordeaux-inixture, if used in 
time, would be useful. Cucumbers in frames 
are still bearing fruit. They may be kept 
going till the end of the month if healthy now, 
and helped with warm linings and warm cover¬ 
ings at night. Outside Mushroom-beds are 
bearing freely. We have often gathered Mush¬ 
rooms round the bottoms of Melon and 
Cucumber-beds at this season and through the 
autumn. New beds should be made indoors 
now. E. Hobday. 


THAI COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

October 10th .—Planted out all the strongest 
Carnation layers. Beds in the flower garden 
are being cleared to be filled with bulbs, 
Violas, Wallflowers, and other spring-flowering 

S lants. Planted out more Cabbages and 
irown Cos Lettuce. Freesias now growing 
freely have been moved to a shelf close to the 
glass to keep them sturdy. Shifted on Cine¬ 
raria stellata. Three plants are placed into a 
12 inch pot, large plants are required for the 
conservatory. A piece of ground is being 
manured and trenched for planting Biier 
stocks for budding next season. 

October 20th —Strawberries for forcing are 
being plunged in ashes in turf-pits to be 
covered, if necessary, with old lights, but the 
ventilation will be free. Pricked out Cauli¬ 
flowers into cold-frames. A few of the earliest 


Arum Lilies have been moved to warm-house, 
as a succession of flowers is wanted. Prepared 
a bed for Preonies. The plants are too crowded 
in them. I dislike disturbing these and 
Madonna Lilies when they are doing well, 
but there comes a time when it must lie done. 
Early Broccoli will be lifted immediately with 
balls and planted in deep cold-pit. 

October 21 At .—Planted a lot of Gladiolus tho 
Bride and Narcissus ornatus in boxes for 
cutting. These will be moved in sections to 
warm-house as required. For late blooming 
we plant in pots, and stand where they can be 
sheltered with lights or oiled calico. These come 
in just before those in the open ground. The 
rearrangement of the conservatory is done 
weekly now and plants coming into bloom 
brought in to take the place of those jxist their 
season. All pits are cleared of tender plants 
to make room for Cauliflowers, Strawberry 
plants, Lettuces, etc. Gathered the last of 
Tomatoes from outside to be ripened under 
glass. 

October 22nd .—Lifted early-flowering Gladi¬ 
olus. Planted a number of climbing plants out 
of pots to cover an ugly wall. These included 
a selection of Ivies, Roses, Honeysuckles, Jas¬ 
mines, Pyrus japonica, and Clematis in variety. 
The Ivies will be confined to tho pieces pro¬ 
jecting from the face of the wall. A piece of 
ground has been prepared for a new plantation 
of Gooseberries. The soil has been freely 
manured and deeply worked. Another piece 
in a damper position has been got ready for 
Black Currants, including Boskoop Giant, a 
variety less subject to the attack of the mite. 

October 23rd .—Took up Beet, dried, and 
placed a part in store, and remainder in 
clump, covered with straw and a few inches of 
earth. More will be added before frost corner 
Tied up a lot of lettuces and Endives when 
dry, and filled in between with dry leaves and 
Pea-sticks. Looked over Grapes to cut out 
bad berries, if any. Potted up Rhododendrons 
and Azalea pontica for forcing. Will be kept 
in cool-house for the Roses. Potted up own 
root Roses for like object. 

October 24th .—Dry days are utilised for fruit¬ 
gathering, but late kinds of Apples and Pears 
will be allowed to hang as long as possible. 
The fruit of several trees of Marie Louise will 
be gathered at intervals, so as to prolong the 
season. Pot-Vines intended for forcing have 
been top-dressed and placed under cover. 
Cleared one of the herbaceous borders, to be 
manured and trenched, and afterwards, when 
the ground has settled, replanted in a different 
manner. 


POULTRY. 

Death of hen (Xo Xame ).—There was 
a large proportion of Maize in the crop of this 
bird. The greater number of poultry ail 
ments are caused by overfeeding or the use of 
unsuitable food, and the free use of Maize is 
sure to lead to the formation of internal fat, 
and, as this accumulates, egg production 
ceases, and the hen falls a victim to disease. 
Frequently, many of the eggs that are used 
for hatching from birds thus fed prove 
infertile, while the chicks are weakly. It 
would be well to discontinue the use of Maize 
in your poultry-yard, and let the diet of jour 
fowls be of tho plainest and restricted in 
quantity—at least, for a time ; otherwise, you 
will in all probability find more of your heus 
drop off in the same way. As liver disease u 
often caused by high feeding, it is very possi¬ 
ble some of your hens may be found suffering 
from this complaint, the symptoms of which 
are a moping about on the part of the bird, an 
irregular appetite, while there is generally a 

f ellowish hue on the comb, face, and w-attles. 

f these symptoms are observed, the best treat 
ment is to give per bird every other day for a 
week or so one grain of calomel, mixed with 
soft food, which should be given in a crumbly 
state. Boiled Oatmeal and soaked crusts of 
bread form a very good morning meal. Give 
plenty of vegetables, both raw and cooked, 
and, having lessened the quantity of grain for 
a time to allow the digestive organs to recoup 
their strength, add some sulphate of iron to 
the drinking - water after the course o 
medicine has oeon gone through. The mo* 
profitable and satisfactory mode of general 
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feeding is to give no more at a time than can 
be eaten readily, and to frequently change the 
diet.—S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Roof overhanging garden —On a plot of land 
recently purchased 1 have built a substantial residence. 
At the back my garden runs, say, 20 yards. The bottom 
of the garden was properly marked off, and in addition a 
few courses of bricks laid, showing distinctly my limit, A 
neighbour having recently bought some land at; the 
bottom of my garden (adjoining), has erected a hen pen, 
etc., and has made use of corrugated iron as the back of 
his hen pen, but has not put it up straight. It overhangs 
my garden, and in addition he has put corrugated iron 
ou the roof slanting, and throwing all the water off his 
hen pen upon my garden about 4 inches. I have written 
him on the subject, but he will neither answer me nor 
remove it. What i* ray best course to adopt? Snail I 
have to summon him or must I knock it off? If I summon 
him, must I at the same time claim damages? Shall I 
have to prove how much damage, seeing that the water 
only drops on my bare garden ?-P. A. L. E. 

[You may, if you choose, remove any portion 
of the hen-pen or its roofing that actually over¬ 
hangs your land. Your alternative course is to 
sue your neighbour in the county court for 
damages, when you must prove actual damage, 
unless you only claim a nominal sum. You 
may also at the same time ask for an injunc¬ 
tion to restrain your neighbour from allowing 
his hon-pon and roofing to rcmaiu in their 
presont position. —K. C. T. J 

BIRDS. 

Death of Linnet (No Name This bird 
was in such an advanced state of decomposi¬ 
tion that no examination could be made. As 
you have lost other birds, and all have been 
fed upon the same kind of food, the cause of 
the trouble arises in all probability from the 
feeding. There is a risk in using packet seeds, 
as theao mixtures often contain Inga, a seed 
that is pretty sure to bring about liver com¬ 
plaint if indulged in freely, and, although 
injurious, most seed-eating birds are very fond 
of it. In the comparative freedom of a garden 
aviary, however, it does not prove so harmful. 
Do you give your birds a good allowance of 
green food ? The staple food for your birds 
should be Canary-seed and summer Rape, 
sometimes called German Rape. A little salt 
now and then is good for Linnets, while cuttle¬ 
fish bone tends to keep all hard-billed birds in | 
health. It is always advisable to disinfect a 
cage in which a bird has died before intro- | 
ducing another. It should be thoroughly 
scalded, and well scrubbed inside and out with 
carbolic soap.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Dove (A Constant Bender J .— 
This bird was too fat, and appears to have died 
through the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
region of the heart. The over-fatness was 
brought about, no doubt, from its having par¬ 
taken too freely of food too rich in nitrogenous 
compounds. It is a mistake to give these birds 
Hemp seed in quantity. The diet of Barbary 
Doves should consist of Wheat, Dari, Tares, 
with occasionally a little Millet and Canary- 
seed. When the bird was observed to be 
ailing, it would have been well to have put it 
upon short commons and to have encouraged 
it to take as much exercise as possible. There 
is always a disinclination on the part of a bird 
suffering from obesity to take sufficient exer¬ 
cise, which, of course, increases the trouble. 
As a green food the young tops of Turnips are 
very good for doves. Coarse grit-sand should 
always be supplied to keep these birds in 
health.—S. S. G. 

Death of Canary {A. D. G .).—This bird 
was in such a putrid condition that no examina¬ 
tion could be made. Birds that partake of an 
excessive quantity of food, as described in this 
case, are often found to be suffering from 
atrophy—a wasting disease to which cage-birds 
are very subject, due to morbid changes in some 
of the internal organs, and generally brought 
about through the food being unsuitable or of 
insufficiently nutritious quality. There is no 
cure for this complaint if the treatment be not 
undertaken at its very commencement. As a 
rule it does not kill suddenly, for a bird so 
affected will sometimes survive for months—in 
some cases, however, the progress is of great 
rapidity, and proves fatal in a week or two. 
In this case the mixed seeds may have been at 
fault. It is safer to buy the seeds separately, 
aud mix them as requiredj^-S. S. G. 

Digitized by GOOgle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Querist and annoert are inserted in 
Qardkhikq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardr.viko, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publish sa. The name and address of the sender are 
required in a>ldition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Oardbninq has to be 
sent to press some, time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alxoays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the tame kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Iris Susiana (Mrs. Clarke).— This iB one of the most 
| singular of all flowers from 11 feet to 2 feet high, the 
bloom* very large, d«n*ely spotted and striped with dark 
purple on a grey ground. It should always lie grown in 
sunny nooks in the rock garden or on Hheltered banka or 
borders, but always in light, warm, or chalky soils. 

Acacias In small pots (Acacia ).—Acacias are quite 
easily grown in the size pots you mention, many such being 
used for the plants in the Royal Gardens, Kew. These are 
used on the side stages of the temperate bouse. Of course, 
the best effect is always obtained when the Acacias are 
planted out; but they require a deal of room if grown 
thus. 

Violets not flowering (A Many Years' Subscriber). 
—You are perfectly correct, in so far as the majority of the 
species are concerned. The same rule, bou'ever, does not 
apply to the V. tiicolor class, nor, so far as our experience 
gees, to the large-flowered garden forms of the V. odorata 
class. It was one of these latter to which our remark 
applied, though the heading does not imply this. 

Plants for beds (Batik ).—A plan on paper is but a 
poor substitute for the ground itself and its surroundings, 
and you will never get the best results except by studying 
the ground. In the long beds put a selection of the best 
| Monthly Roses, such as L&urette Mtssimy, mixed with 
Carnations and Pansies ; for the other beds, a choice col- 
i lection of the best Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, with email 
annuals beneath. 

Soil for bulbs, etc. (Wexford).— Such a soil should 
grow' many things to perfection—Anemones, English and 
Spanish Irises, Narcissi, Tulip*, and many other kinds. 
In all probability deep digging and manuring would be 
required, and if so treated, other genera than those named 
may be grown quite well. You do not say at wbat 
distance tbe land is from the sea, and you say nothing of 
the site, whether exposed or sheltered, etc. 

Cactus Dahlias (Cork).— Goldfinch (yellow buff), 
John Burn (deep bright crimson), General Buller (velvet 
crimson), Mrs. Edward Mawley (yellow), Clarence Webb 
(bronze-ied), Richard Dean (vermilion-scarlet, tipped 
white), Artus (apricot and buff), Lord Robert* (white), 
RiDgdove (pinkish-fawn), Cheal’s White, lmperator (ruby- 
crimson), P. W. Tullock (salmon-red), Lord Brassey (rosy- 
pink, mauve shaded), and Island Queen (mauve). 

Pickerel Weed (Pontcderia azurea syn. Elchornea 
crassipes) (It. B .\—This is one of the handsomest of water 
plants, combining gra~e of habit and leaf with beauty of 
flower, it forms thick tuft*of almost arrow-shaped, long- 
stalked leaves from 1} feet to quite 2 feet high, crowned 
with spikes of blue flowers. It should be grown in shallow 
pools of water, and can be easily increased by division of 
the tufts at any Beason. 

The Mourning Iris (L 8ufiana) (E. Clarke ).—This 
requires a hot position against a house or wall, with 
plenty of root moisture in Aoril and May and up to the 
time of flowering. October is the time to plant The 
soil should be deep and composed of loam and peat 
equally, to which have been freely added burnt clay or 
old brick and mortar rubble. Keep the rhizomes quite 
near the surface, and make firm by treading with the foot 
when planting ift done. 

The Scarlet Salvia (S. splendens) (Arden) — Some 
growers, instead of keeping this in pots during the 
summer, turn the plants out into the open ground about 
June, lifting and potting them in September. If the roots 
are cut round with a spade a fortnight before taking them 
up, the plant* do not suffer any check. Give them after 
lifting a good soaking of water, and stand them in a close 
house or frame for a week or two. These will flower if 
I brought into the greenhouse during November. 

Carnations and Mimulus (C. M. U .\—The 
Mimulus would be quite safe in a cold-frame, but tbe 
Carnations, if large enough, would be better in the open 
ground. If, however, the plants are small a* vet, pot 
i them singly for the winter in 3-inch pots, and plant out 
j in March next. The end of July is too late for sowing 
1 Carnation sted. Had this been done in January, and the 
young plants put out in May in rich ground, you would 
have secured plants at 18 months old that would have 
carried 50 or 100 spikes of bloom each. 

Llllum auratum (W. W.).— If your plant is in the 
open ground, and has flowered well without losing nearly 
the whole of its atero-leaves, there is a hope of the bulb 
becoming established, and you can do no more than let it 
alone. If in a pot, lay the latter on one side when the 
foliage has died away, and keep the pot secure from 
severe frost in a cellar or similar place, or you may plunge 
it 6 inches deep in coal-ashes tinder a north wall In the 
open. Here it may remain till spring, and, if sound, it 
will theu restart into growth. 


Keeping Begonias (H. A'.).—Lift your Begonias 
when the first frott has hurt them, lay them in a frame, 
and when the growths have all fallen off, clean the bulbs 
over and lay them into sand in a box, placing them under 
the greenhouse stage so that no drip can fall on them. A 
cellar, w here no frost can penetrate, will answer as well. 
Those In the pots you must leave alone, and when tbe 
flowers have died down store them away, pots and all 
under the greenhouse stage. The best way to increase 
Begonias is to raise some from seed every year. You can¬ 
not strike cuttings of those you now have with any hope 
of success. 

Rose Crimson Rambler badly affected 
wltb mildew (tico. F. H. Sumner).— Your plant has 
been badly attacked by mildew. We should advise you to 
cut off the worst parts, and then well syringe the growths 
above and beneath with sulphide of potassium, as advised 
in a recent issue, p. 377. Thi* Rose is liable to mildew', 
especially if fed with stimulants, and such a wet season as 
the present is conducive to soft, sappy grow th and tender 
foliage, and when in this condition both foliage and wood 
are very susceptible to this troublesome pest. 

The Monarch of the East (Wild Goose).— This, 
known botanically as Sauromatum guttatuin, needs soil 
to grow in the same os most of the Arums, to which it is 
nearly allied. After flowering, which generally happens 
in the spring, it should be potted, when it will throw up 
leaves and form roots. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, it 
does well planted out in a narrow south border in front of 
the Orchid-houses, the warmth from the same preventing 
it from being frozen in tbe winter. As a curiosity it 
attracts from its lizard-like appearance, but the odour of 
tbe flowers renders it unsuitable for confined places. 

A dozen good Phloxes (Phlox).—A dozen good 
varieties may be had for the same number of shillings, or 
possibly less, from any of the hardy plant dealers. Two 
excellent white kinds are Sylphide and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 
and both are w’orthy of beiug included in a single dozen. 
Other flue sorts are : Etna, orange-red or light scarlet; 
Eclaireur, carmine and salmon ; CmurdeLion, rosy-purple, 
nd eye ; Coquelicot, vermilion, requires highest cultiva¬ 
tion ; Win. Robinson, rosy-salmon ; Iris, bluish-violet; 
Roi des Rose*, salmon-red ; Jav&naite, lilac, edged violet; 
Bacchante, deep rosy-carmine ; Eeperance, pale mauve, 
white centre ; and Eugenie Danzanvilliers, rosy-lilac, large 
white centre. 

Moving Clematis Jackmani (E. Bills).— The 
Clematis Jackmani, we think, you could safely move, 
though it may take a little time to recover. Your beet 
plan will be to cut It down to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the 
ground, and when replanted it will start from the base 
again. Such a plant will require much care in lifting it 
from its present position, but if you strike a half-circle at 
2 feet from the outermost stem at base, and dig a trench 
out about it at that distance, you will pres* rve enough 
roots to give the plant a fresh Btart. Such a trench 
would require to be 2 feet deep, and when this is done tbe 
plant can be carefully raised up by thrusting a fork right 
under it at the bottom of the trench. Sweet Brier and 
Honeysuckle may be similarly treated. 

Stapella, culture of (Carrioncr).— The cultivation 
of the above is comparatively Bimple. The temperature 
should range between 40 degs. aud 50 degs. The soil 
should be loam, rather heavy than otherwise, and inter¬ 
mixed with sand and old mortar or old brick finely broken 
up. Very firm potting is necessary. Tbe drainage should 
be liberal and perfect ; stagnant moisture is quiokly fatal. 
No manure of any kind should be added to tbe eoil. Dur¬ 
ing winter the plants should be kept on tbe dry side, and 
the lower the temperature the drier should the plants 
be kept. You may succeed with these things in a window, 
but tbe plants should not be crowded, and ample air 
should be admitted to them. In a bav window there 
should be little difficulty in maintaining the requisite con¬ 
ditions. 

Repotting Palm (Plato).— By no means repot 
your Kentia before next spring, and even then we 
scarcely know what to say in the matter, as a pot 
13! inches in diameter should be quite large enough for 
a Palm of the height named. Many Palms, and particu¬ 
larly Keutias, are apt to send down some very strong 
roote to the bottom of the pot, which lift up the ball 
of earth bodily, thus accounting for the roots showing at 
tbe surface. If yours is behaving in this w'ay, it is 
probably a deeper rather than a wider pot that is needed 
—a difficult thing to get, unless you have a pottery in 
your immediate neighbourhood. .Sometime* it is easier 
to get a tub to furnish the requisite depth. The eoil best 
suited for tbe Kentia is two thirds good loam to one-third 
leaf mould, and a sprinkling of sand. 

Arum leaves unhealthy (H. M. Harvey).-^ There 
must certainly be some local cause to account for the 
leaves of your’Richardiaa dying off in the manner detailed, 
for there do not appear to be any signs of actual disease. 
We have shown the leaf to several cultivators, and they 
all agreed that it looked os if it had been scorched by 
the sun when weakened by tbe check of removal, while 
a second suggestion was that water from a newly-painted 
roof, or contaminated in some way, was the cause of the 
trouble. The potting material, again, may be at fault, 
for the ailment did not give any trouble when the Ri< h- 
ardias were planted out, which, we take to be a proof 
that the disease is generated by local causes. 

Wataonia Ardernei (Anxious).— This is essenti¬ 
ally a greenhoute plant, and should in spring be potted in 
a mixture of good loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Pots 5 inches 
or (5 Inches in diameter will be large enough for even the 
btrongest of the single bulbs, while three bulbs in a 6 inch 
or 7-inch pot will form an effective specimen. Being dor¬ 
mant, when potted little water will be for a time required, 
but as the foliage develops more will be needed. In an 
ordinary greenhouse the flower-epikes will develop and 
the blooms ultimately open. At that season an increased 
supply of water must be given. After flowerirg, the plants 
should be watered as before till they show signs of going 
to rest, and when quite dormant they must be kept dry, 
shaking out of the old soil and repottlrg In the spring. 
While perfecting their growth, after flowering, they should 
be fully exposed to the sun. 

Plants for Inside rock garden (Wild GooseX— 
As your rockwnrk is in an unheated greenhouse, it will be 
necestarv to select plant* almost, If not quite, hardy. Tbe 
following should suit your purpose ; Cimyanula ieophj Us, 
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O. isopbylla alba, C. Mayi, Crocosmia imperialis (a beauti- 
Montbretia-like plant which needs a little protection), 
Francoa anpendiculata, Francoa ramosa, lieuchera san- 
truinea, Sedurn Sieboldi variegatum, Lotus peliorrhynchus, 
Zephyranthes Candida, Convolvulus mauritanicus, Nepeta 
Glechoma variegata, Nertera depressa, some of the choicer 
Primulas, such as Primula Clusiona, P. denticulata, 
I*, floribunda, P. mollis, P. obconica in variety, P. rosea, 

P. Sieboldi in variety, and P. viscosa nivalis. Saxifrages, 
especially Saxifraga apiculau, S. Boydi, S. Buraeriana, 
S. Camposi, S. lantoscana, S. lon^ifolla, S. McNabiana, 
S. muscoides purpurea, 8. oppositifolia, S. pyramidalis, 
S. Rhei, and S. sarmentosa trioolor, Cyclamen Atkinsi in 
variety, Cyclamen Coum, and Aciuna microphylla. 

Carnations (Triangle).— You do not say if you wish 
for border or Tree-Carnations, and both sections would be 
content iu the temperature named, though, for flowering 
in winter, the Tree section would be best, with a minimum 
of 45 degs. We give selections of each. Tree varieties : 
Mile. Carle, Mrs. Brooks, white ; W. Scott, rose-pink ; 
W. II. Lawson, cerise or magenta-pink ; Lord Kitchener, 
striped ; Melba, Daybreak, Beauty of Exmouth, pink 
shades; Winter Cheer, W. Robinson, America, scarlet; 
Uriah Pike, crimson. Border varieties : Gloire de Nanoy, 
white ; Lord Roberts, Germania, yellow; Crimson Clove, 
Uriah Pike, crimson ; Duchess of Fife, pink ; Raby Castle, 
rose-pink ; Countess of Paris, II. J. Cutbush, Lord Byron, 
scarlet; Queen of Scots, rose-pink; Hermione, ealmon- 
tcarlet, 


Shortla galacifolia (Rock, Abergavenny ).—This is 
an interesting and beautiful plant. It was first discovered 
over a hundred years ago by Michaux in the mountains of 
North Carolina, and rediscovered in 1877. It was found 
growing with Galax aphylla, and forms runners like this 
plant, being propagated by this means. Theplantisof tufted 
habit, the flowers reminding one of those of a Soldanella, 
but large, with cut edges to the segments, like a frill, so 
to say, and pure white, passing to rose as they get older. 
There is much beauty, too, in the leaves, which are of 
rather oval shape, deep green, tinged with brownish- 
crimson, changing in winter to quite a crimson, when it 
forms a bright bit of colour in the rock garden or border. 
The cultural directions given in catalogues to keep the 
plant in a shady situation and grow it in Sphagnum and 
peat deprive us of its chief charm— i.e., the handsome 
coloured leaves during the printer and spring months. 
Instead of choosing a shady spot, select a fully exposed 
one. It succeeds well in peat or sandy loam, and is hardy. 
It is also a delightful plant in a pot, as the flowers on their 
crimson stems are pretty, and one gets also the prettily 
tinted leaves. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cuttings of red-flowering Currant (Populus). 
-Well-ripened shoots of the current year, if cut into 
t lengths of 12 inches, make excellent material for cuttings. 
It is only necessary to make a clean cut to the bottom eye 
or bud/ inserting the cutting in a nearly straight-cut 
trench to half its length, and making quite firm. The 
cuttings, if placed 3 inches asunder, will stand for a year, 
and should then be replanted. 

Evergreen hedge (Rosarian).— Box would be the 
slowest in growth, but it rarely forms a good hedge. 
Green or Golden Tew makes a neat and good division, 
such as yon desire. Next to this we would name a 
golden Holly as a plant that could be freely pruned, and 
again next we would suggest Gupresaus Shawi orC. erecta 
vTridis. Any of these are more readily kept to the desired 
limits than is the Thuja. The latter requires space, and 
is not readily kept to a small size. 

Josmlnum humlle (syn. J. revolutum) (J. B. K.). 
—Jasmines should always be pruned after flowering. 
J. revolutum (syn. J. humile) Is quite hardy, but in your 
district better give it a warm aspect and good warm soil. 
It has evergreen foliage, which adds to its value. It 
flowers freely, and the yellow’ bloom against the deep 
green foliage is welcome in summer and autumn. It is 
an Indian plant. 

FloweringBhrubsforverandah(Af. M. Wyatt). 
—These for the time stated are not numerous. Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora is good for large places, but 
perhaps too large for your purpose, and H. Hortensia 
would be better. Large Myrtles or Bay-trees are excel¬ 
lent, and Fuchsias, too, are gay and free-fioweriog. These, 
with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, are, of course, tender 
things, yet among the best for such work. Perhaps the 
best plant is the blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus). It is not a shrub, of course, but for freedom 
of flowering, fine colour, and simple requirements, it is far 
away the best thing we know. Many things may be grown 
into size for the purpose, but It would occupy several 
seasons to do this. 

Pruning Wistaria (A. B. C.).—If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering spurs, which form at the 
base of last season’s growth, the young shoots may be cut 
back in November to within a couple of eyes of the flower 
spurs. In this way they will develop much quicker when 
the sap begins to rise than if the long shoots were allowed 
to remain, and consequently flower earlier. To keep this 
up year after year the young shoots should, soon after 
midsummer, be pinched back to within a foot or so of the 
main stem. These shoots will again break into growth 
from the buds just behind where the shoot was stopped, 
and, after growing a few’ inches, they should be again 
pinched. This will tend towards the formation of flower 
spurs at the base of the shoot just shortened, and, as the 
energy of the plant in the direction of growth has been 
checked, the buds will develop quicker than if thiB had not 
been done. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Apples (J. P.y —Eizht good sorts of 
cooking Apples might include Ecklinville, Lori Grosvenor, 
Alfriston, Bismark, Stirling Oastle, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Royal Late Cooking, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newton 
Wonder. Six dessert: You would not do better than add 
trees of those you name, also Chas. Ross, Claygate Pear- 
main, St- Edmund’s Pippin, and Reinette du Canada. 
There are no fruit-trees that do well in shade, and with 
suitable stocks—Paradise—most varieties can be made 
amenable to cordon culture. They will need occasional 
root-pruning, otherwise w’ood rather than fruit pre¬ 
dominates. 

Peaches outdoors and under glass (Walur 
Hawk:r\— At such an elevation almost any kind of 
rea:hee ought to d<uw«lj outside in Herefordshire. For 
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the earliest Waterloo and Amsdeu June are first-rate, 
followed by Hale’s Early, Condor, Grosse Mignonne, 
Dymond, Barrington, Sea Eagle, and Gladstone. Tnese 
varieties in the order of their names will maintain a supply 
of fruit from July till the end of September or later, 
according to the nature of the season. A glass coping is 
an essential protection for outdoor Peach growth, though 
in some gardens they are grown without it. It depends 
entirely on the time of year you need ripe fruit under 
glass in deciding what variety to plant; hut we would 
point out that the early ones, though so necessary for pro¬ 
viding first crops, have not the same quality as the mid¬ 
season sorts. Royal George many would choose if only 
one sort was wanted indoors in summer ; but outside this 
is given to mildew in some places. In Grapes, besides 
your existing sorts, include Black Hamburgh, Foster’s 
Seedling, if you want a white Grape, and Black Alicante. 
Your north-west wall can be planted with Pears, Morello 
or Sweet Cherries, and Apples, if you desire cordon or fan- 
trained trees. Cordon trees should be had on the Paradise- 
stock, and for the first few years have occasional root- 
pruning should their disposition be to grow unduly strong. 
The best book on the Vine is the late A. F. Barron’s “ Vines 
and Vine Culture.’* The “ Book of the Peach ” (If. Ward) 
is obtainable through any bookseller* 

VEGETABLES. 

Basic slag for the garden (F. W .).—Basic slag 
or Thomas’ phosphate powder, a product of the conversion 
of iron Into steel chemically, is an excellent phosphatic 
manure, but acts slowly, as it is some time in decompos¬ 
ing. If you could obtain a few bushels of good wood- 
ashes, and to each bushel add 4 lb. of basic slag, spreading 
the whole over the soil at the rate of a bushel and a half 
per rod, very gently forking itin, and doing so at once, the 
ground should benefit. 

Fowla’-manure (R. Collier ),—The manure from a 
fowls’-run is very good material for almost anything, but 
the run should be covered with sand or ashes, from off 
which the manure could be raked every day or so quite 
clean. Then, as collected, it should be smothered with 
soot, and be placed in a heap and mixed with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, then turning it 
in and giving it yet a further dressing of soot, still allow- 
ing the manure to remain to sweeten and become incor¬ 
porated with the soil. Practically, if allowed to remain 
some three or four months so much the better for your 
purpose. Then spread it about in March, and just lightly 
fork it in. A thin dressing suffices ; still, it is unwise to 
employ this manure solely, as a diverse dressing is desir¬ 
able the following year. 

Carrots and Radishes unsatisfactory (C. H). 
—The sample of Radishes sent shows that they were sown 
too thickly and allowed to grow unlhinned. No crop is 
more easily spoilt than this if crowded in the seed-bed. 
They need fairly good and rich soil so as to develop 
grow th quickly, and, above all, give ample room for air to 
circulate freely among them. The Carrots show poverty 
of soil in the sample sent, or a soil not naturally suited to 
the Carrot has been chosen. These, like Radishes, require 
Boil in fairly good heart, fine of tilth, and of good depth. 
We do not remember to have seen such an extent of 
fibrous root before on Carrots, but this stunted growth 
clearly shows they have not had good enough soil. The 
Beason, however, has been a bad one for Carrots. It is too 
late to apply any remedy now. 

Thin Asparagus-beds (A. L. Plumbridgc).— You 
may put in more plants to fill up bare places, but in 
doing so, it would be advisable to dig out a good square 
hole, place some decayed manure in the bottom, and, if 
possible, give little fresh soil as an encouragement to a 
free root growth. Merely planting without any prepara¬ 
tion would be more likely to end in failure than success. 
It is too late to move Asparagus plants now ; this must be 
deferred till the spring, when roots become active, and 
they soon become re-established. April is the best month 
for this. Were they yearling, or plants of the current 
season, then we should not hesitate so much to move them 
this month. Stronger plants than this would feel the 
check, and the roots suffer in winter from cold and wet. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


T. Goodchild.— The cause of the Nuts being soft-shelled 
may be owing to the want of lime in the soil, or it may be 
that there is loss of vigour in the tree. If the soil is stiff, 
or clay, add some mortar-rubble, chalk (well broken), or 

some lime.- .V. Harvey.—I, Plant to the same depth as 

they were, before lifted, and spread out the roots. 2 , Cer¬ 
tainly, give the roots a thorough soaking, and let the water 
disappear before you fill in the soil. Mulch afterwards 

with some rotten manure, old leaf-soil, or such like.- 

T. Allen.— There are many far better in the Bame shade, the 

flowers are too thin and poor in shape. - Constant 

Reader.—1, You cannot do better than get the “ English 
Flower Garden,” from this office, price 15s. 6d., post 

free. 2, The fruit of the Rose is known os heps.- R. E. 

—Quite impossible to advise without some further particu¬ 
lars as to the size of the house, whether there is room for a 

border, etc., which are important.- A. E. B.— Cannot 

tor certain say without further particulars. The plant is 
evidently kept too wet at the roots, or the drainage has 

been stopped.- Ignoramus. —Any shrubs will answer in 

such soil and position, including those you refer to.- 

Very Much Amateur.— An ordinary frame is what is 
meant, standing the pots on a layer of ashes to prevent 
worms entering the pots. Layers of this year are what 

are especially referred to.- Lily.— Write to Messrs. 

Wallace and Co., Colchester - W. H. R.— Leave the 

Passion flower alone.- Cumbrian.— No, the flowers will 

always be seen double, as the one sent.- E. F.— Write 

to the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew.- M. B. H. — 

See reply to " H. G. W.”, iu our issue of Oct, 4, p. 415.- 

J. Smith .—We know of no book dealing specially with the 
subject. The “ English Flower Garden ” should help you. 

- Moirra. —Leave the plants alone until the leaves have 

fallen, and you can plant at any time when the weather is 

open until March.- Legion.— You send six queries about 

six different subjects, and all following one another in your 
list. Kindly read our " Notices to Correspondents,” re 

, sending queries.- Constant Reader. —Not a gardening 

question.- F. W. Parke. —Your best plan will be to 

consult someone in ycur neighbourhood. It is quite cut 
ot our power to advise without -seeing the ground.- 


Bogey.— Your best plan will be to dross the walk with a 
weed killer ; but you will have to be careful that none of 
the mixture reaches the edging of Grass or Box, if you have 

such.- Sew Chum.—2, Apply to Amos Pern, Winds- 

more-hill, London, N. 3, We do not know where the Japan- 

ese Plums can be had.- La Belle Jardiniere.— Certainly, 

you must lift the Gladioli as soon as the foliage has been 

cut down by the frost.- E. Welland.—I, The shade ie 

the cause of failure, as the wood gets badly ripened. 2, 
We cannot understand the failure of L Brown!, as this ii 
one of the easiest Lilies to prow, doing well in the company 
of L. aura turn and L. spectosum. 3, Cover the north wail 
with Morello Cherries. When you write again, pleaw put 
each query on a separate sheet of paper. See “ Notices to 

Correspondents.”- Win Clark.—Wo should say you 

have been growing the plants in too shaded a position, or 
too poor soil, which prevented them making any growth 
We do not understand your reference to seeds being left 

on.- Exhibitor , Chester.— You give us no clue aa to your 

soil, etc., whether the garden is early or late.- Pomrr'. 

—Get “ Fruit Fanning for Profit,” by G. Bunyard, price 

2a. 9d., from G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.- L. R.- 

Your best plan will be to lift the cuttings and pot them 
(that Is, if they are well rooted), and stand them in a cold 
frame, planting out next spring in their permanent quar¬ 
ters. Florentine.—We tear it is too late to lift the 

Crocuses. You ought to have lifted them in July at the 
latest. They are evidently too crowded. Let them alone 
and lift early next year. Crocuses are now so cheap that 
It might be well to clear them out and replant as soon as 

you can get the bulbs.- -G. M. S. C.— The only thins 

you can do is to dig it up, filling up the holes and eowim; 
thereon good Gross-seed. Roll the lawn well during mild 

w’eather in the winter.- Henry Mason.— 1, Leave the 

Gaillardias as they are ; 2, If Salvia patens, you ought to 
lift and store like Dahlias; 3, Lift the Marguerites, pot, 
and stand in the greenhouse. You will be able to get 

plenty of cuttings next spring.- J. Barden.— The Ilo« 

shoots you send are simply eaten up with mealy-bug, and 
the best thing-you can do with it is to dig the plant up and 
consign it to the flames. The whole house wants re-paint¬ 
ing and thoroughly cleaning. - A. Paterson.—Try 

Messrs. Jas. Veitchand Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W, 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gaxsixdw 
Illcstratxd, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom , London, R.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each svedmer. 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent st 
one time. 

Names Of plants. — Constant Reader.— Clematis 
sp., probably C. Flammula(the fragrant Virgin’a-bower) 
Send a complete specimen, and we will then name for you. 

It is easily increased by layers.- Old Rose .—We ihould 

not like to say without seeing flowers.- Yorkshire 

The Corn Cockle (Agrostemma Githago).- G. R.-Ont 

of the Labiatm (a large family), but impossible to tell 

without flowers.- A. A.—Red flower, Nerine coruscan* 

2, Exacum macranthum.- M. J. H. —1, Kicalloniamac 

rantha ; 2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Arabis albida. All 

the specimens are very poor.- Tie.— Aralia spinoaa— 

M. N. —1, Polypodium cambricum var. ; 2, The Bee Balm 

(Monarda didyma).- G. C. —The Golden Rod (Soiidago 

virgaurea).- Evelyn.— 1. Adi&ntum assimile ; 2, Fieri* 

tremula ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 4, Spit.ni 
limaria fl.-pL ; 4, Snowberry(8ymphoricarpus raceme*:. 1 ) 

- Mrs. Ch ick —The Wineberry (Rubus ph.enlcokuina). 

- Rot hie- Brisbane.— 1, Polygonum eachalinense ; 2, The 

Partridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallon); 3, Lvsimachiacletb- 

roides; 4, Polygonum cuspidatum.- F. Exacum 

macranthum.- Chas. Davison. —1, Spiruja japonica; 2, 

Cotoneoster frigida; 3, Euonymus europieus; 4, Leyce*- 

teria formoea.-C. C.— Ophiopogon Jaburan.— Brin. 

—Magnolia grandiflora Exmouth var.- A. B. B- 1. 

Pteris serrulata ; 2, Pleriseerrulatacristata ; 3 , Cyrtomium 

falcatum.- Woodward.— 1, Ophiopogon Jaburan varir- 

gatum ; 2, Francoa ramosa; 3, Eupatorium odoratiss- 

mum ; 4, Bulb is Scilla campanulata.- Lady Constance 

Ryder. — Buddleia Lind ley an a, sometimes known as 

B. salicifolia, not hardy in England.- G. P., Worcut/r 

Park.— Aster hevigatus.-A. J .—Kindly send the plant 

in flower. 

Names of fruits.—^. H. M .—Apple Alfriston.— 

H. D. Smith .—Apple Cellini.- C. J. Bromhead.—Asue 

have so often said, it is quite impossible to name fruit 
unless we have good specimens. Those vou send are very 

Imperfect and poor.- 31. J., Isle of Wight.— 1, Stuped 

Beeflng ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Lemon Pippin. The fruits 
of this have been attacked by the Codlin-moth, the best 
cure for which is surrounding the stems of the tree with 
grease proof bands. 


Catalogues received.—S, Dobie and Son, lisath- 
field Gardens, Chester.— Amateur's Garden Annual ff 

100:1. -Baker and Hansen. Hornchurch, Essex.-L*" 

of Roses, etc., etc. -C. R. Shilling, Hartley Nureenw. 

W inch field, Hants.—Lust of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, etc.-r 
F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt .—Novelties in Floirer Serf* 
1901„ 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society. — The seventeenth 
anniversary dinner will be held at the Holbom 
Restaurant, High Holborn (Royal Venetian 
Chamber), on Tuesday, the 27th inst., *t 6. 1 
p.m. Peter Barr, Esq., has kindly 

consented to preside. The secretary, Mr. d. 
Collins, 0, Martindale-road, Ralham, S.W., 
will be glad to know, not later than Saturday, 
the 24th inst., how many seats members may 
wish to reserve for themselves and friends. Tbe 
musical arrangements will be under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. >V. Morris (Amphion Quartette 
Si ng sM. Acto n). Tho tiokofcs are oa^eacb. 
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Broccoli from plants that were sown in th3 open ground 
in each of the following months: February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, and October V 

—AMATEUR. 

[You can raise plants of Walcheren Broccoli 
—really Cauliflower, because rather tender—if 
you sow seed under glass in February or March. 
Such plants if put out at the end of April on a 
warm border should carry good heads in July. 
You would get the same result from Early 
London Cauliflower, which is a rather better 
stock. But for first early purposes from a 
February sowing Eirly Snowball is best. That 
is dwarfer and turns in during June. This may 
be planted 15 inches apart eacli way. It would 
be useless to sow later than June Cauliflower 
seed to produce heads the same season, as the 
plants then raised would only just head in late 
in the autumn. It is far better to depend for 
an autumn crop of Cauliflowers on Autumn 
Giant.* A sowing made under glass in February 
will give plants if put out early to head in 
during August and September, and a second 
sowing outdoors at the end of March will give 

g iants for later cutting. Broccolis are hardy. 

eeds of these sown in March or April out¬ 
doors give plants to put out during the 
summer, and they produce 
white heads the next spring. ] 

Lime for kitchen 
garden (Pughe ).—It is 
better to astimate the needs 
of a garden for a lime dress¬ 
ing per rod than per acre. 

If soil be very stiff and seems 
to have become sour, or has 
been for many years dressed 
with animal-manure without 
lime dressings, so that it has 
become manure sick, a bushel 
of limo per rod is none too 
much. If the soil be light 
and porous, then one bushel 
of lime should be spread over 
two rods of ground. The 
primary objects of a lime 
dressing are to destroy insect 
life, to sweeten sour soil, 
and furnish to the soil an 
ingredient which may be 
lacking, and in the case of 
over manured soil it liberates 
much humus that has be¬ 
come, as it were, inert, and 
the lime dressing in such 
case is often more nutritive 
to crops because of this 
action than is a mere manure 
dressing. Put the lime fresh 
from the kiln down in heaps 
of a bushel now. Cover it 
over with ‘2 inches or 3 inches 
thickness of soil. It soon 
slacks. Then, when that is • 
so, spread it with the soil 
quite equally about over the 
ground, and at once dig it A | iy l>ri<l Rhodo 
in. s. M. W j. 

Early Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower.— In the new 
strain of Autumn Giant Cauliflower there is 
certainly a great gain, and far more satis¬ 
faction is obtained in late summer when 

f dants from an early sowing develop their 
arge pure white heads. Whether this new 
and desirable Cauliflower is the outcome of 
a specially-selected early-maturing stock, or a 
race evolved by crossing the original Autumn 
Giant with an earlier summer sort, we are not 
told, but the Early Giant is one that should be 
found in every garden where Cauliflowers are 
grown. By sowing in autumn and wintering 
in frames, or under a warm, sheltered wall 
outdoors, it would possibly supersede some of 
the ordinary summer varieties which are often 
of doubtful value. I was able to cut full-grown 
heads by the end of August from an outdoor 
sowing made at the end of February. This 
could have been hastened by sowing under glass 
in the same month, and forwarding in boxes or 

S ots for early planting. The earliest Cauli- 
owers planted out from boxes almost invariably 

e et overtaken at some period of their progress 
y a frost, which is certain to retard them. A 
good form of protection when newly-planted 
is an inverted flower-pot of a size that will 
allow the plants room without breaking the 
leaves.—W. S. 


TREE8 AND SHRUB8. 

HYBRID RHODODENDRONS. 

The hybrid Rhododendrons are amongst the 
most beautiful of evergreen flowering shrubs. 
R. ponticum is mot with everywhere, but how 
often do we come across really tine examnlos of 
the better, hardier, and freo-flowering hybrids ? 
There is great diversity in the colour of the 
flowers, which ranges from pure white through 
many shades of pink and rose to deep crimson, 
while wo have also great variety in the size of 
the flowors. The blooming season, too, is a 
fairly long one, commencing in March or April 
and continuing till the end of June. 

The uses to which the Rhododendron may be 
pub are many, being well adapted for growing 
as single specimens on the outskirts of the 
lawn, while they make fine banks of colour in 
their blooming season as in the Rhododendron 
dell at Kew. Some of the early-flowering 
section, too, are easily forced into bloom, and 
thus form welcome additions to the conserva¬ 
tory in the early months of the year. Loam, 
with which has been incorporated a quantity 
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rlendron-Sippho. From a photograph sent, by Mil 
ill.vv, Ardnamona, IxHigh Rske, Co. Donegal. 


of leaf mould, will grow them well, provided, 
of course, lime and chalk are absent. Peat is 
nob a necessity, bub will, of course, be very 
useful, especially if the soil is stiff and heavy. 
Good drainage is essential, as the Rhododen¬ 
dron abhors anything like stagnation at the 
roots. When planting, select, if possible, a 
position sheltered from the fierce mid-day sun 
and the cold spring winds. Sappho, the kind 
we figure to day, has white flowers with black 
spots, and is, when seen in the mass, very 
effective. .__ T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mistletoe not fruiting. — Your communu-.-uion 
about Mistletoe in Gardening Illustrated of the 20th 
ult. leadB me to take the liberty of writing to atk you 
whether you ran put me in the way of obtaining the 
nereeeary seed or berries to fertilise my plants of Mistletoe 
so that they may produce berries? I have several large 
clumps of Mistletoe growing on Apple-trees, but they 
never produce berries. Is it possible to cause them to do 
so. and, if so, can you help me to get the right seed and 
advise me how to proceed? I should be very grateful if 
you could, and hope you will pardon the liberty I am 
taking in asking you.— P. IIordbrn. 

[The Mistletoe being a di«i>cious plant—that 
is, male flowers on one plant and female 
flow ers on another—it is evident you have only 
the former, therefore it is necessary for you to 


procurosome berries from the femalo plant and 
insert as advised in a previous issue. You 
might also endeavour to get a few small 
branches when in flower from a distance, and 
tie on the trees having the Mistletoe on; the 
flowers are green, therefore inconspicuous, and 
are to be seen from the end of March up to 
early May. Have you ever noticed whether 
your bushes flower about the date mentioned ? 

I will be pleased to fortvard a few’ sprays or 
berries, if appealed to in these pages, at the 
right time.—E ast Devon.] 

The rejuvenation of choice trees- 

The terrific gale experienced some two months 
ago brought down many trees, and among them 
a very good specimen of Gymnocladus cana¬ 
densis, about 45 feet high and 5 feet in girth. 
It is torn clean up by the root, and theic is 
consequently no hope of anything springiug 
from it; but it recalled to my memory a some 
wdiat similar experience of about fourteen years 
ago, which suggested the title of this note 
Then, a specimen of Pyrus Sorbus pyriformis, 
probably in its day about the finest in England, 
GO feet high and between G feet and 7 feet in 
girth, snapped off short close to the ground. 
The next season a sucker sprang from the base, 
which I saved, half doubtful at the time if it 
was not some very ordinary type of Pyrus, upon 
which the Pear-shaped Service had ken 
worked, but the second season showed it in its 
true form, and now it is a nice young tree over 
20 feet high. A nice straight block of timber 
was saved from the original tree, and this was 
worked up last season into various articles of 
furniture, which have a very handsome appear¬ 
ance. The wood is extremely hard, and is by 
no means a favourite with the cabinet-maker.— 
E. L. B. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippoph.e rham 
noides).—Of berried shrubs at the present time 
there is nothing more beautiful and interesting 
than the Sea Buckthorn. By the artificial lake 
at Kew this is seen to much advantage in the 
society of other waterside shrubs, but perhaps 
more striking still was a single specimen 
standing on the closely-mown lawn near. I 
believe, the large temperate-house. The tree, 
clothed so densely with its orange-coloured 
berries, was, indeed, magnificent. Great as is 
the wealth of Kew, and so full of interesting 
tree and plant life, this Buckthorn was the 
most conspicuous tree I could find at the end 
of September. Thore are male and female 
plants of the Sea Buckthorn, a fact that must 
not be overlooked when planting, otherwise 
there will probably be no berries. Its popular 
name implies that the sea coastaffords congenial 
surroundings, but such is not the case. The 
shrub grow s to a height of 12 feet, with a stiff, 
upright habit, and the narrow leaf growth 
makes the fruit conspicuous from a long 
distance. Now that so many readers are con¬ 
templating the purchase of trees and shrubs for 
early planting, the claims of the shrub under 
notice certainly ought not to bo overlooked. 
Planters should make sure that the malo ami 
female kinds are planted not far distant ouo 
from the other.—W. S. 

Cotone aster frigida.— In the shrubbery 
border this tree like Cotoneaster is now » 
striking object with its wealth of crimson 
berries, which clothe the shoots in continuous 
wreaths, the weight of the fruit bearing down 
the branches. Despi te the freedom with which 
it fruits, it bears just ns freely every autumn. 
The berries assume their rich colour in Sep¬ 
tember, and but for tho birds would continue 
fresh for weeks. The leaves, however, fall 
after a period of sharp frost, leaving the berries 
without their natural foil, but for Christmas 
and earlier decorations they could, should the 
birds and frost leave them alone, be employed 
with other greenery’. The tree certainly 
deserves notice from intending planters this 
autumn, and it may be urged that it has claims 
far above many shrubs that are often planted. 
In the spring, when in bloom, it is as striking 
as when fruiting in autumn. The tree is of 
quick growth when young, and for the first few 
years, though it will flower freely and bear 
fruit, there will not be quite the same effect as 
when the tree is more matured. It flowers late 
in spring, when tho danger of frost is not *o 
likely tojjthreateu, this accounting for its 
regularity of bearing.—W. S. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROBBS, 

HOSE MILDRED GRANT. 

The climax of size has probably been attained 
in the blossom of this marvellous Rose. The 
colour is ivory-white with a flush of pale 
peach, almost merging on to a lilac tint, which 
to some individuals is rather a detraction. The 
form is beautiful in the extreme, high, pointed 
centre, with unusually large and massive petals. 
This Rose is essentially an exhibition flower, 
and even for exhibitors I expect it will be 
necessary to bud the variety each year in order 
to obtain the extraordinary size mentioned. I 
mention this because at prosent I have not 
found the Rose to be particularly good as a cut¬ 
back, although it is rather early to make such 
a statement. Mildred Grant 9eems to me to 
be a descendant of White Lady and Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. Whether I am right or not in 


year, and the pleasure has been derived from a 
nutpber of standards of this popular variety. 
Its vory lovely coloured buds, so freely pro¬ 
duced, are brought near to the eye when the 
plants are on stems. Individually, its flowers 
are nothing, but in the mass superb. Tho 
colour, bright china rose, is one that always 
appeals to the eye, this being considerably 
enhanced when viewed in the mass. It pays 
for generous treatment, not so much rich food 
as careful pruning and tying out.—W. E. 


AUTUMNAL CLIMBERS FOR WALLS 
OF GRASS COURT. 

(Ix Reply to “Rose Cofrt.”) 

It is quite possible to make these walls a beau¬ 
tiful feature of your garden, and many of the 
kinds you have named are among tho best for 
the purpose. You do not state tho aspect of 
the 4-feet wall. You could plant Rosa 
macrantha on this wall, but it is summer 


Yellow axd buff flowers. 

South trail.— Climbing Perle des .Jardins, 
Duchesso d’Auerstn dt, Mmo. Moreau, Mme. 
Pierre Cochet, Goldon Queen. 

Wc4 troll .—Billiard et Barru, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Celine Forestior, Lo Soleii, Belle Lyon- 
naise, *Mme. B. Levet, *Mme. Charles 
Monnier. 

East trail. —Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, 
Alister Stella Gray, *Kaiserin Friedrich. 

The Bride is dwarf growing, but would be 
a good kind to plant on south wall between 
two fast growers. There are several lovely 
Roses among the dwarf growers, which, if 
planted between two vigorous kinds, wmuld 
afford you a quantity of blossom. To name a 
few we should recommend :— 

Yel/otr .—Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Falcot, 
Mme. lloste, Souvr. dePierro Notting, Medea, 
Jean Pernet, Prince Theodore Galitzine, 
Goldquelle. 

JJ7<f>e.--Mmo. Antoine Mari, Souvr. de S. A. 



Hose Mildred Grant. From a photograph in Messrs. B. Cant & Son’s nursery, Colchester. 


mv surmise I am unable to say. I do not see 
what raisers are to lose by proclaiming the 
parentage of a Rose, especially if they are 
desirous of helping on the development of this 
lovely flower. Personally, I would rather see 
raisers employing such grand growers as 
Caroline Testout, Mine. Ravary, etc., as seed 
parents than the diminutive Lady Mary Fitz- 
william race, grateful though we should be for 
this Rose and its splendid offspring. To all 
who are able to do so, I would recommend that 
a few dwarf seedling or cutting Briers be 
planted next March, and these to be budded 
with Mildred Grant. If Briers are not pro¬ 
curable, use some rooted cuttings of Crimson 
Rambler, De la Grifferaie, or any free-growing 
Rose that makes plenty of roots. Bud as close 
as possible to tho roots. Plant the stocks in a 
really good piece of soil, well exposed, and in 
good condition, and the trouble will be amply 
repaid in handsome blossoms like the one 
figured to-day. Rosa. 


Rose Camoens. — I was never more 
delighted with this Rose than I have be<n this 
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i flowering only. If put on tho north wall the 
blossoms would be produced later than is 
I usual. The Wichuriana would do w’ell on this 
, wall if allowed to fall over the other side and 
| then run upon the ground, unless some roots 
or other supports were provided. The follow¬ 
ing varieties of your list are summer flowering 
only. All would do well on the north wall 
excepting the last: Mme. Plantier, Felicite- 
Perpetue, Gardeni jo flora, Polyantha grandi- 
flora, Polyantha simplex, Aglaia, *Electra, 
Claire Jacquier. As you desire only white and 
yellow kinds, we have grouped those recom¬ 
mended in their respective colours. Those 
1 with an asterisk are kinds we can recommend 
which are not in your list. 

W11ITF. FLOWERS. 

South Wall. — Climbing Niphetos, Mme. ! 
Alfred Carriere, *Lamarque, ^Climbing j 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

, West trail. —*Mme. Jules Siegfriod, * Valen¬ 
tine Altermann. 

I East trail. —Aimee Vibert, Perpetual Thalia, 
•Gloire Lyonnaise. 


Prince, Hon. Edith Gifford, Elise Fugier, 
Sombrieul. 

These should only be planted on the south 
or west aspects. As to distance to plant from 
the wall, it is usual to plant quite close, say, 
6 inches from wall, and from plant to plant 
allow 3 feet to 3 feet 0 inches apart for tho 
strong growers. There are not many autumn- 
flowering Honeysuckles. Halleana is one of the 
best. The late Dutch is also good. You would 
do well to have the borders trenched the whole 
length of the w r alls and to a depth of 3 feet, 
working in some bone-meal and cow-manure as 
the •work proceeds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Auguste Barbler.— This pretty newWichu- 
riana Rose has the beautiful tint of Mine. Eugene Reeal 
in its Gowers. The large clusters of some 10 to 12 buds 
and blossoms are very fragrant, and one can Imagine what 
an excellent variety this would be for covering an arch or 
pillar. All these hybrid forms appear to be perfectly 
hardy, although crossed as they are with Tea Roses.— 
Rosa. 

Gloire de Dijon failing.— Can you kindly tell 
me the right treatment of .Gloire de Dijon Rose on the 
south wall of a house? It is a large plant, evidently old, 
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and until thia year haa bloomed freely. It now appears to 
be dying, the leaves have fallen otf, and there are long, 
bare branches. It has been like thia all the summer. 
Should it be manured and cut back? If so, when, and to 
what extent? I have another one on east wall which 
seems going off in the fame way.— Oxon. 

[Pruning the plant in this unhealthy con¬ 
dition would do no good. As you have another 
plant goiug the same way, it seems probable 
that they have received some injury at the 
root. If the trees are very large, and you do 
not care to replant young healthy specimens, 
your best plan will be to remove the soil around 
and beneath the roots, taking care not to go 
too near the latter. Thon replace the soil 
removed with some good fresh compost, con¬ 
sisting of loam and well-rotted manure, two 
parts of the former to one of the latter, with 
two or three handfuls of bonemeal throw'n in, 
and all well mixed together. After you have 
done this tako the plants down and re nail 
them on to the wall in a zig-zag fashion. This 
will be better than cutting back, for if the 
plants contain any vitality they will soon show 
it by sending out new wood at the bent parts 
near the base.] 

Brier suckers.—I Bhall feel glad if you will kindly 
reply to the following question of mine in your paper, 
which ij always so pleasing to me. From the base of 
tome Rose-trees which I planted in pots this year shoots 
have grown, the leaves of which are quite different from 
the other growth, being smaller and unlike in stein. 
Can these be Brier growths? Yet I understood they were 
Itose9 on own roots, I think. What should be done? 
Shall I cut them off close, or leave them?—J ah. Orrsswki.Ii. 
Jones. 

[Evidently Brier suckers, which must he cut clean back. 
If under the ground, take a hand-spud and remove the 
Boil until you find where they start from, then cut them 
off close up to main stem. 1 

Rose Francois Crousse — I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me if you consider Francois Crousse a suit¬ 
able Hose for a south wall ?—G. E. E. 

[We believe this Rose to be an excellent 
kind for any wall, save north. It is almost as 
hardy as a Hybrid Perpetual, and vigorous 
without being over rampant. We have been 
much pleased with this Rose this year. On 
one-year old plants it has borne exquisitely 
formed buds. When expanded the blossoms 
are rather thin, but the colour is a gorgeous 
crimson, so that when established upon a wall 
three or four years there should be a very 
brilliant mass of blossom.] 

Planting Rosea out on a lawn.— The soil 
seems excellent for Rodes to a depth of from 1 foot to 
1J feet. Then comes a bed of clay. I wished to dig out 
some of the clay and put in rubble, but I have been told 
that that encourages the roots downwards Into* clay cup 
with no outlet for the wet. So the Roies have been 
planted in the natural soil to keep the root9 in it. I should 
Sky that the place faces south, hut is exposed to south¬ 
west winds. Penzance Briers of one and two years old 
have done well, but Malmaison, Pink Rover, Climbing 
Jules Margotlin, and Bardou Job, all of three and four 
years, have done very badly. I do not wish for more 
Briers, aud would like to know whether Roses other than 
Briers are unsuitable for the place?— E. R. C. 

[ Rose? are very partial to clayey soil, pro¬ 
vided the latter be well broken up in order to 
allow the water to escape. Such a soil a9 yours 
would be all the better for trenching two spits 
deop, taking particular care that the bottom 
spit be kept at the bottom. We should say 
that as you have 1 foot to 1 \ feet of good Rose 
soil before reaching the clay, your plants will 
succeed, and that it were better to retain the 
clay. We certainly think that you could grow 
some Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses in such a soil 
as you describe. The seedling Brier upon 
which your Roses are, or should be, budded 
prefer a clay soil, only, as wo said before, it 
must be broken up. Let this be done with a 
broad-proDged fork, and the more it can be 
broken the Better will it be for the soil, and for 
the roots of the Rases. We should go further 
than this if the soil were ours. In the act of 
trenching, if you had some burnt earth added 
to the clay, you would find that it would work 
much better in the future, and the Roses would 
much appreciate this burnt earth. Some lime 
or chalk worked into this clayey subsoil would 
also be of much benefit ] 

Rose Killarney.— Just now (Oct. 13th), 
I could cut largo bunches of this lovely Rose. 
I think it one of the best of the pink kinds. 
The long tapering buds are beautiful in the 
autumn. I know some growers who have been 
disappointed with this Rose this year. I 
think all these Hybrid Teas have their indi¬ 
vidual peculiarity, and until that knowledge is 
acquired by the grower there will always be 
failures as well as successes. In the case of 
Killarney, I believe to transplant the bushes 
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each autumn and cut back hard in spring 
would give the best results. Anyhow, it would 
be worth trying. Then, too, how delicately 
fragrant it is, much more sweet than Caroline 
Testout. It would be interesting to know the 
parentage of Killarney. There seems to me to 
be a suspicion of Caroline Testout about it.— 
Rosa. 

Winter treatment of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roees.—Will you kindly tell me the winter treatment 
that you mo«>t strongly recommend for Tea Roses and 
Hybrid Teas? Last winter mine were covered with 
stable-manure, and over this straw was put. The straw 
became a thick mat with Grass growing up in it, and 1 
cannot think this was good for the Roses, is not farm- 
manure more suitable, and should it not be dug in ? The 
Roses did fairly well this summer, but not so well an last, 
but this was put down to the very severe spring and wet 
weather. They are three years old. They require a good 
deal of protection With us, l think, as the winters are 
long and cold. The Hoses have been pruned back hard 
each spring. Is this a good plan?—Y ork. 

[We believe it to bo positively injurious to 
cover Rose plants with long stable manure as 
a winter protection. If the plants require a 
stimulant give them some well-rotted farm 
yard manure, forking it into the soil at same 
time, but in the majority of cases a good 
dressing of bone meal in spring would answer 
equally well. But in any case where dung is 
applied in autumn it should be put under the 
soil. Let the sun and air work their part upon 
the broken-up soil and great benefit will result. 
Tea Roses should be protected in some way, 
and no better plan has been adopted than 
earthing up the base of the bushes with 
3 inches or 4 inches of loose soil. The buds 
beneath this soil will pass through a severe 
winter unharmed when the growths above are 
killed. Do this earthing up in the middle of 
November, so that you are in readiness when 
frost does come. As an additional protection 
for the branches, some dry material, such as 
Bracken, Fern, Heather, or Wheat straw, is 
bast, but do not give this until really needed. 
It should be removed at mild intervals. 
Standard Roses should have some dry material 
stuffed into the centre of the heads and then 
tied up. Generally speaking, hard pruning of 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses answers best, but 
such kinds as pass through the winter with 
the growths uninjured may with advantage be 
more moderately pruned ; in fact, a mere thin¬ 
ning out of the thin thoots would suffice. 
Unless the wood that is retained be firm and 
the pith white it is useless to retain it. This 
really is the best guide as to pruning. Cut 
away the shoot until good healthy white pith 
be found. Soft wood is best cub clean out.] 


OHRTSANTHBMUMB. 

TREATMENT OF PLANTS UNDER 
GLASS. 

The present is an anxious time for growers, no 
matter for what purpose their Chrysanthemums 
are grown. To those who grow their plants 
for exhibition, the present moist atmospheric 
conditions are giving much anxiety. The 
absence of sun and drying winds during the 
late summer and early autumn is unmistak¬ 
ably seen in the plants now thatthoy are under 
cover. The growths are abnormally green and 
the buds far 1©9S prominent than usual. The 
earliest buds have been developing blooms of a 
pleasing character, in which good form appears 
to have been their special character. It is a 
matter for regret, however, that the blooms aro 
not keeping well, and it is not to be wondered 
at. Flowers to last well generally develop 
from buds produced on growths that are well- 
ripened, and these seem impossible to obtain 
this season. As the plants aro now all under 
cover, the foregoing facts point to the need 
there is for care in their treatment for the next 
few weeks. Abundant ventilation is essential, 
and the grower should so ventilate the house 
that the air should be maintained in a buoyant 
condition at all times. The Chrysanthemum 
is coddled unnecessarily when the plants are 
placed under glass, and the chaDgo from the 
open air to the comparatively close and stuffy 
conditions which prevail in most glass houses 
cannot be conducive to their well-being. On 
every favourable occasion, therefore, see that 
the ventilators are opened, but avoid creating 
a draught. Structures in which the Chrysan¬ 
themum is often unduly crowded are frequently 
kept very closo, and under such renditions it 


is easy to understand why the plants become 
drawn and the flower-stalks long and attenu¬ 
ated. With such treatment it is impossible to 
achieve good results, and growers would be 
well advised to immediately overhaul their 
plants where they are crowded, and give more 
space and air to each one. Keep a sharp look¬ 
out for green-fly, and when the slightest trace 
of this pest is seen, give the plants a thorough 
fumigating. Some growers dislike fumigating 
their Chrysanthemums when the blooms aie 
partially opened. There is no risk of damage 
whatever, so long as Tobacco piper is used. 
Keep all buds tied in au upright position, as 
evenness in contour is a most important con¬ 
sideration, and this can only be attained by 
observing this practice. Plants that are grown 
for decoration are now de\ eloping their ter¬ 
minal buds freely. It is curious how many 
growers of decorative Chrysanthemums resent 
disbudding their plants. The clusters of 
terminal buds which are produced at the apex 
of each shoot give so much promise that there 
is a tendency to leave them undisturbed. 
Unless the buds are thinned out to some 
extent, the blooms when fully expanded will 
be unduly crowded, and the sprays less easy 
to use for the many forms of decoration. 
When disbudding, either retain the large, well¬ 
shaped bud in the centre or else remove this 
and leave most of those surrounding it to 
develop. The former will give a nice display 
of blooms of good form and pure colour, while 
the latter method of disbudding will ensure a 
profuse display of small to medium-sized 
blooms. 

Incurved blooms that are now r fast openieg 
should be shaded from bright sunshine, other¬ 
wise the petals will reflex instead of incurve. 
This precaution is too often delayed, and in 
consequence, incurved blooms of bad form 
invariably follow. As tho Japanese blooms 
continue to unfold their petals, those of bad 
and irregular character should be pulled oat 
with the tweezers. Any petals that are dam|>- 
ing should be removed by the same meari*. 
Watering now requires to be done with 
increased care. Much less water is needed 
now than was the case when the plants were 
outdoors. Each plant should be examined 
daily, and those that are in the least dry should 
be given manure-water. This should be applied 
weak, or the tender surface roots, which are 
invaluable at this period, will be seriously 
injured, if not entirely spoiled. The plants 
may be fed in this way until the blooms are 
about two thirds expanded, and from this 
point manure-water should be gradually with¬ 
held. A sharp look out for caterpillars must be 
kept, and at night, by the aid of a lantern, they 
may often be seen at work. Earwigs should be 
trapped, or they may seriously injure one's 
prospect of success. E. O. 


Chrysanthemum stems bursting.— Can yon 

tell me why the stems of Mme. Carnot nurst about 
l Inches from the bud ? I have not seen anv do so before. 
Will the flowers be injured by it?—W. II. R. 

[In view of no particulars as to treatment, 
or when the bursting took place, we should 
attribute it to gout or to over-feed ing, either 
by soil, water, or manure, or these combined. 
Whether it will or will not affect the quality 
of the bloom depends upon its extent, and 
of this also you say nothing. We should not 
expect the best-formed head of bloom from 
such a stem, at any rate, seeing the flow of 
sap is checked by the rupture, whether large 
or small.] 

Chrysanthemum early - flowering 
Pompon Veuve Clicquot.— It is a 

remarkable fact that many of the best ( brys- 
anthemums are often overlooked in the years 
immediately following their introduction, the 
variety under notice being a case in point. So 
far as I have been able to trace, this tine Pom¬ 
pon was introduced in the set of 12.1 new' varie¬ 
ties distributed by the late Mons. Simon 
Delaux in 1891. There are many instances of 
a similar character in this grand lot of new 
things, and within tho last few years growers 
have at last begun to appreciate its sterling 
worth. Given plenty of room at planting time 
this Pompon develops into a handsome speci¬ 
men. The habit of the plant is graceful, and 
each spray of blossoms is borne on a long and 
slender stalk. The colour of the flowers is 
sometime? described as brick red, but in 
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reality it is a pleasing bronzy terra-cotta, 
slightly suffused bright crimson. The flowers 
are large, and the plants grow to a height of 
about 3 feet.—C. A. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BELLADONNA LILY (AMARYLLIS 
BELLADONNA). 

The different forms of Amaryllis Belladonna 
are certainly among the finest late summer or 
early autumn • flowering bulbous plants. 
Essentially warmth-loving, in so far the species 
generally may be catered for most success- 


prudent, therefore, to give a well prepared bed that renders these plants invaluable. It is one 
of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with a fourth part of these handsome forms that is depicted in tho 
of old manure, and if the loam or natural soil illustration to-day, and though these finer 1 
inclines to clay, old mortar or burnt brick forms are by no means abundant or, perhaps, 
earth may be added freely. Where light soils cheap, yet they are worth while securing by 
obtain, the addition of good, sound, fibrous reason of their superiority. The dominant 
loam will be advantageous. In planting, sand colour in the better kinds is rose, and from this 
or sharp grit may be used about the bulbs to rosy-carmine, and to obtain some idea of 
freely. Quito 2 feot of soil should be given, their splendour when in bloom the reader has 
the bulb3 being planted G inches deep, to imagine a large head of trumpet-shaped 
Dry bulbs may be planted from September to flowers, often to the extent of two dozen on a 
November. It is, however, well to remember single head, as tho pleasing flowers develop 
that these plants in the more natural condition day by day. In tho more nearly typical 
in tho soil retain their long fleshy roots more kinds the flowers are rose-pink and white, and 
or less permanently, so that the necessary evil where the better kinds are not procurable these 



t fully in tho majority of gardens, preferably, 
however, in a place apart, or in such an one 
that other things with foliage longer retained 
do not enter into competition with or rob these 
Lilies of sunlight and heat. Such a condition 
y may usually bo secured at the base of a wall 
with a southern aspect, or, again, by planting 

* in a narrow border alongside the greenhouse 
wall. In such a position, not only is the warmth 

f attracted through the day in greater degree 
than were the plants in the open, but the heat 
f being retained in the wall is given off gradually 
i far into the evening. In this way the tempera- 
f ture is raised somewhat, and always to tho 
f benefit of these and other bulbous plants 
) requiring similar treatment. 

* CrLTiVATioN.—The Belladonna Lily is impa- 
t tient of frequent root disturbance. It is 
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of lifting and drying for commercial purposes 
may not be accepted as a desirable part of 
their cultivation. 

Varieties. —The many varieties of this fine 
plant suggest the possibility of their having 
been raised from seed, and while a large 
number even of the inferior class are showy 
when in bloom in September each year, others, 
springing from the same source, doubtless, are 
vastly superior in colour, size, and general 
substance. Those more nearly resembling 
the typical species, for example, have a 
flowering stem rarely exceeding 2 feet 
high, while such important variations as 
A. b. blanda and that fine form which 
is associated with Straffan will, when 
firmly established, produco a floworing stem 
fully 3 feet high, with a many-flowered head 


should be planted freely in a suitable sunny 
position in the garden. There is a variety 
grown at Kew and known as the Kew form, in 
which the leaves are 2 inches wide, the flower- 
scape 3 feet long and 1 \ inches in diameter at 
the base, with an umbel of twenty or more 
flowers (that figured p. 434 bore twenty-six), 
which are nearly all open together, as in tho 
case of the Guernsey Lily (Norine sarniensis). 
They are larger and have broader, less pointed 
segments than the type, the colour bright 
rose-crimson, changing as they age to almost 
bright crimson. In the illustration we give cn 
p. 434 an inflorescence of the typo and also ore 
of the Kew variety are shown side by side. 

Some cultivate tho Belladonna Lily in pots, 
but it is only from the most generous treatment) 
that a flowering is sewed. :| from E. J. 
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one of the most showy subjects in the garden, Beatty .s Ey 
and so long as severe frosts are not experienced 0 f mauve w itl 
provides a continuous display of brilliant bios- the disc. * 
soms. The Cactus Dahlias at the present time ’ « 

claim the larger amount of attention, their . \ \ .. ' 

showy character being so pronounced. The ' J 

failing with many of the more attractive show 1 w . .. 
kinds is the want of stoutness in their flower- °^ er ‘ o 
stalks, and, in consequence, the blossoms have Snowdrop. 
a top-heavy appearance, and fail to create the fl°. wer of the ] 
effect one might reasonably expect them to do primrose ring ri 
when seen in the attractive bunches on the 
exhibition table. Newer kinds, it is gratify- This fine sort 
ing to notice, in several instances have Height 4 feet, 
a stronger foot stalk, and their display in the Columbine.— 
garden is, therefore, all the more effective, of splendid fc 
The single Dahlias, however, in the garden blossom is bor 
lend a charm and grace that nono of the other the plant has 
types are capable of doing. It may be argued rose, with a su£ 
that the flowers are of so fragile a character that disc. Height s 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraeas.— I have got some Spirals. They have been 
planoed out three years. How shall 1 treat them when I 
take them inside, as I am goto# to try them, and I have 
got good information from your paper for two years ?- 
J. T. 

[Lift your Spineas when the foliage has all 
fallen away, and put them into pots that 
will conveniently hold them. Use fairly good 
soil, water them well and plunge in coal- 
ashes in a cold-frame, from which you can 
introduce them into heat as you want them. 
When in heat you must take care that they 
never get dry—a good way when the plants 
are growing freely being to stand them in 


pull the runners off Marie Louise, Tarma, and Prince*# 
Wales Violets V I planted runners on raised hedsofkmp 
leaf-mould, etc. (suitable for covering with frame* it 
winter) in April or May, and they have made great groat" 
and are flowering freely. I am pulling the runnen on 
every week at present.— Rockvikw. 


Amaryllis Belladonna, Kew variety and the type. (See page 4SH.) 


they quickly fail, and their value is lessened Meta. —This is regarded as 

in consequence. Apart altogether from their variety. It is a fine, bold flow 
usefulness in embellishing the beds and bor- and the plant is a profuse b 
tiers, for use in a cub state for indoor decora- deep orange-yellow, striped anc 
tions they are delightful. Too often the scarlet. Height 4 feet, 
blossoms are not gathered until too late. They Naomi Tiohe.— A beautiful 
are frequently fully opened before being cut, flower of good form and a free- 
and when this is so they fail to last. For cub- Colour a lovely satiny-sulphur, 
ting they should be gatherod when the bios- zone round disc. Height 4 fee 
soms are about two-thirds expanded. When The Bride. —Another beau' 
walking through Messrs. J. Cheal and kind of medium size, splendid 
Sons’ collection tne other day I was struck substance. This is a good illu; 
with the pleasing and diverse colours in possessing a strong flowor-stalk 
which the singles are now represented, alike for cutting and gari 
Although neat and even form is highly rogarded Height 3J, feet, 
by the specialists of the single kinds, these Miss Roberts. —A flower of 
characteristics in the flowers in no sense neatly reflexing, and of mediu 
detracted from their value as decorative plants lovely clear yellow. Height 3. 
for the outdoor garden. There were single Miss Glasscock.— Very dis 
Dahlias in every conceivable colour, in which admired. The blossoms are of 
form of the best was manifested, and in which with neatly recurved florets 
there was the freest display imaginable, lavender, margined pale n 
From these remarks it should be at once 4 feet. 

apparent that in their haste to acquire plants Miss Henshaw. — Anothei 
of some of the other types, growers are missing flower, petals very evenly r< 
one of the most pleasing and delightful sets of pale primrose, with a white 
flowers for decorative uses that the Dahlia ■ Height 3 feet, 
gives us. Of the many praiseworthy sorts, the * Amos Perry. —A rather 
undermentioned each calls for special noticer:— good form. Colour deep veh 
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and, besides spring-flowering plants mention®, 
you might try Daffodils, alpine Phloxes, tne 
double Arabis (a lovely spring flower), a gooj 
strain of dark Polyanthus, the earliest forms o 
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Some of the abovo, as Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Daffodils, etc., might come away after flower¬ 
ing to make room for seedling Antirrhinums, 
G&illardias, Scabious, and the like, which would 
flower right away until the advent of frost. A 
few clumps of Montbretias would also provide 
you with autumn flowers; so would Scabiosa 
caucasicu, Senecio pulcher, and Statice lati- 
folia and S. < •inelini. Small selections of Star- 
worts and Sunflowers would supply the tallest 
clumps, and autumn-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums would do well. As, however, with the 
Starworts and Sunflowers lavender and yollow 
shades would somewhat predominate, it will 
be advisable to plant the darker Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, as Crimson Marie Masse, ltyecroft 
Crimson, William Holmes, and others of 
similar shades.] 

Good flowering perennials (Stoker). 

—You will find the following a useful set for 
your purpose : Montbretias, any; Iris Darius, 


soni. Oaillardias are other good things. To 
these may be added a dozen summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in variety to afford cut bloom 
at the present time. 

Plants for garden plot (Harringaj/).— 

There are many good hardy flowers you may 
grow in the plot you refer to, and the follow¬ 
ing may prove a useful selection : Phloxes : 
Etna, scarlet; Sylphide, white; Mrs. E. H. 
Jenkins, white ; Hoi des Roses, rod ; coccinea, 
deep scarlet, etc. Single Pyrethrums : Hamlet, 1 
pink; Mrs. B. Brown, carmine. Doublo 
Pyrethrums: J. N. Twerdy, amaranth-red ; 
Carl Vogt, white ; Aphrodite, white ; Ne Plus 
Ultra, blush; Capt. Nares, rod-crimson; 
Pericles, yellow, etc. Galtonia candicans, 
Geum coccineum pi., Helenium pumilum, 
English and Spanish Irises, also Flag Irises 
pallida, Mme. Chereau, Dr. Bernice, Mrs. C. 
Darwin, and Darius ; Christmas Roses, Aster 
Amellus, A. Irevigatus, A. acris, A. N.-Belgii 


measures 11 feet from the ground, 9 feet in 
width, and ."> inches round the principal stem. 
But, unlike the plant in Surrey, the Cumberland 
plant is never protected in any way, either by 
canvas or cinders. Another side of the house 
lias a large plant of the small-leaved Myrtle, 
draped with Tropa-olum speciosum, a beautiful 
sight for weeks. L. Ramsdek, Newtown, 
/»*a re ngla xx t Camforth . 


A WILD CORNER. 

The photograph of a wild corner was taken at 
the end of a herbaceous border, with Larch and 
Firs behind ; the large leaves and fine heads of 
white flower of the Giant Hemlock make a 
handsome and most effective background to 
the pale blue Delphinium and other flowers. 
It should, however, only be cultivated on 
wild, though enclosed, ground, as it seeds 
itself freely, is difficult to get rid of, and is 
poisonous to cattle. 


isl 

■i 
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M. K. Thornton. 

Hitderaham Hall, Cambridge. 

GARDEN PESTS & FRIENDS. 


A wild corner. From a photograph sent by the Hon. Mrs. K. Thornton, UiMersham Hall, Cambridge. 


I. pallida, I. Victorine, I. Chelles, I. Mmo. 
Chereau, I. Arnolds, I. aurea, Phloxes in 
variety, single and double Pyrethrums, Achillea 
mongolica, A. aurea, Anemone japonica in two 
or more kinds, A. sylvestris, Columbines, Car¬ 
nations, Campanula carpatica, C. c. alba, 
C. turbinata, Alstru*merios, any dwarf alpine 
Phloxes and Aubrietias, Geum Holdreichi, 
G&illardi&s, Heucheras, Doronicums, Hepatica 
in variety, Ilelenium pumilum, Lychnis Vis- 
caria plena. Phlox ovata, P. canadensis, 
Oriental Poppies, Primula japonica, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Spiraea filipendula plena, Thalicbrum 
adiantifolium, T. aquilegifolium, Trollius, such 
Narcissi as Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, 
Barri conspicuus, poeticus ornatus, princeps, 
Stella, Grandee, Golden Spur. You may also 
with advantage add such Liliums as auratum, 
testacoum, Batemannioe, Hunsoni, speciosum in 
variety, candidum, crocoum, etc. Delphinium 
formosurn, D. Belladonua, D. conspicuum, Rud- 
heckia Newinanni, and Pc ur??:,,: - r>: 
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densus, A. N.-Anglic ruber, A. N.-Angliru 
pulchellus, etc., Rniphofia aloides, Hemero- 
callis Thunbergi, Lilium croceum, L. candi¬ 
dum, L. tigrinum, L. testaceum, L. Martagon. 
These arc plants of from 2 feet to 4 feet high. 
Dwarf plants as Aubrietias, Campanula mura- 
lip, C. pumila, C. turbinata, Saxifraga 
Wallicei, with a few Tufted Pansies, could also 
be u led as a carpet or for the margin. If taller 
things are required, Delphiniums and Holly¬ 
hocks are worth remembering, while Carna¬ 
tions would ever find admirers. The planting 
may be dono at once or duriDg February or 
March. 

The Sweet-scented Verbena In 
Cumberland. —In your issue of Oct. 3rd 
mention is made of a plant of Aloysia citrio- 
dora (Sweet scented Verbena), giving the size, 
which the owner considered very largo. There 
i$ a similar plant growing on the wall of the* 
Rev. Canon Bell’s Vicarage, about 300 feet 
above tho sea, exposed to every wind, which 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE 
WINTER MOTH. 

(Reply to “M. J.,” Isle of Wioht.) 
In those places where the winter-moth 
is a foe that the gardener and orchard 
owner have to reckon with, no time 
should be lost (if it has not already 
been done) in protecting Apple and 
other fruit-trees from this pest, and from 
its near relative the Lime-looper-motfc, 
which at times is almost, if not quite, 
as destructive as the former insect. 
Fortunately, the habits of these insects 
are such that this is not such a difficult 
task as might at first seem probable. 
The two sexes of most moths differ, to 
some extent, in size and general appear 
ance, but in a certain number (the two 
species just alluded to among the num¬ 
ber) the males are so unlike the females 
that no one who was not an entomologist 
would ever guess that they were the 
same insect. The males are like ordinary 
moths, with two pairs of wings, which, 
compared to the rest of the insect, are 
large and conspicuous; the bodies of the 
males, moreover, are long and slender ; 
the females, on the contrary, are, in tho 
case of the Lime-looper-moth, entirely 
without wings, and those organs of the 
winter-moth are of the most rudimentary 
character. The bodies of the gentler 
sex are also considerably more corpulent 
than those of the males. The chrysa¬ 
lides of these insects are formed in the 
ground near the stems of the trees, so 
that when the females emerge the only 
way in which they can reach the buds 
in order to lay their eggs on them is by 
crawling up the trees. This can be 
prevented by forming a sticky band 
round the stems; it is not advisable to 
put the sticky material on the bark of the 
tree, which would, no doubt, be the 
simplest plan, as by doing so the tree 
is liable to be injured by the mate¬ 
rial soaking into the bark. It is, 
therefore, much better to smear the com¬ 
pound on to something that can be fas¬ 
tened round the stems. The most approved 
plan is to fasten a band of grease-proof paper, 
not less than 8 inches wide (Willesden water¬ 
proof brown paper 2 ply is very suitable), then 
tie a strip of canvas or strong calico over this 
in such a manner that the moths cannot crawl 
up the stem without crossing it, and smear it 
with some adhesive mixture. Various kinds 
have been tried, but the best seems to be cart- 
grease, laid on thickly (only the best quality 
should be used). Some persons recommend the 
addition of a little soft soap, and there are also 
several compositions in the market for the 
same purpose. Whatever is used it is essential 
that it should remain adhesive as long as possi¬ 
ble, and that it should be renewed as soon as 
it is likely to allow any of the moths to cross 
it, or has become so clogged with the bodies of 
victims that it no longer serves its purpose. 
These banfls should be pu^nto place, about- 
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IS inches from the ground, early* in October, 
and bo kept in woiking order until the begin¬ 
ning of January. A very useful kind of trap 
is used in America—a hoop of tin 3 inches or 
4 inches wide, to the top of which is fastened 
a band of calico, which is tied tightly round 
the stem. The inside of the hoop is coated 
with the sticky material, and should be a few 
inches in diameter larger than the stem it 
surrounds. Care must be taken that it hangs 
quite clear of the tree. In the case of espaliers 
the uprights to which they are attached must 
also be protected, but the compound used can 
be put direct on to the uprights. When trees 
are grown against a wall a sticky band should 
be painted along the wall. 


A PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 

Ix Gardening, Aug. 10th, p. 11*2, I read with 
interest a paragraph under the above heading, 
giving the experience of three correspondents 
in relation to the losses sustained through the 
depredations of these pests. Here, at East 
Southsea, my neighbours all around are loud 
in their complaint of their losses sustained 
from these formidable foes. But, as far as I 
am concerned, I am thankful to say that m'y 
own garden has been free from slugs. For this 
I am indebted to “ J. M. B.,” a correspondent 
of Gardening, whose article appeared in the 
issue for May 26, 1883 (Vol. V., p. 143). After 
giving an account of the mischief he suffered 
irom slugs, he goes on to say : “ I was advised 
to try lime- I tried it, and for a few days it 
was effective, but as soon as rain came and it 
was thoroughly slaked, the slugs marched over 
it with impunity. I then adopted the follow¬ 
ing plan : I put some lumps of quick-lime fresh 
from the kiln into a barrel of water—say half 
a bushel of lime or thereabouts—and left 
it till the effervescence ceased and the 
water became clear and limpid, the lime having 
sunk to the bottom. I gave the young seed¬ 
beds a good watering with this solution, and 
the results were as amazing as they were grati¬ 
fying ; the lime-water suited my young plants 
to perfection, helped on their growth, and did 
for the slugs completely.” In the dripping 
spring of 18S6 I suffered much mischief irom 
slug ravages. I recalled to mind the article in 

? uestion that I had read three years previously. 

then decided that in the next spring I would 
try the expedient recommended by “ J. M. B.,” 
which I did when the time came round. I found 
it a complete remedy. Every year I have 
employed the same means with uniform results, 
and I can say that in my own garden the slug has 
lost its terrors. I must remark that my present 
garden and the one I had before were both 
surrounded by walls, and that I lime-watered 
every inch of the ground at one time, and as 
soon as it was slaked. I find that a gallon of 
lime to two rods of ground is sufficient. I 
also find that it does not matter if the sediment 
is slightly disturbed in dipping out the solu¬ 
tion, making the latter a little muddy. Perhaps 
I should add that the secret of success is that 
the lime-water, as “ J. M. B.” remarks in his 
article, goes down their holes and reaches the 
slugs in their retreat. L. C. K. 


Wasps destroying Dahlias. — This 
year we have had an unusually severe plague 
of wasps. My gardener destroyed 33 no9ts 
within a radius of 300 yards to 400 yards. The 
wasps clustered round the stems of some of the 
Dahlias, injuring them so that they pinod 
away. When the wasp9 were brushed off they 
fell to the ground in a slightly stupefied state. 
I should be glad to know if other people’s 
Dahlias have suffered as mine have, ana if any 
remedy can be suggested? — C. Kennedy - 
Erskixe. 

Thrips on Azaleas — I enclose you herewith some 
leaves from an Azalea bush, which you will see are 
covered with what appears to be a funjcus. Would you 
kindly inform me through Gardening Ilmptratkd what 
is the fault of management which has brought it about 
and how it can be got rid of 1 —Engpirkr. 

[Your Azaleas have been badly attacked 
by thrips and red-spider, brought on by 
keoping them too dry*. Syringe or spray 
them with paraffin-emulsion, Quassia extract, 
or Tobacco-water. If you can move them 
into a small hmiso and fumigate them this 
would soon dfija? ojLthe nestB, K 
Digitizes by vlC 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GARLAND FLOWERS (HEDYCHIUMS). 
Hedvciiiums, with perhaps the exception of 
the species hero figured, are not so popular as 
the beauty and fragrance of their flowers and 
freedom of growtli render them worthy of 
being. The value of Hedychiu ins for tropical, 
temperate, and even out of-door aquaria and 
other moist situations is well illustrated by 
the magnificence that some of thorn attain 
when grown in such places. Planted in pots 
half submerged in, or in mounds raised above 
the surface of the water, the vigorous growth 
such plants make is astonishing, and, there¬ 
fore, this mode of culture cannot be too 
strongly recommended. Hedychiums may be 
grown well if planted in a bed in a cool con- | 
servatory, and in summer somo of them may 
be planted in pots or pans and stood in tanks 
or other moist places out-of-doors. The fol¬ 
lowing are the varieties generally found in , 
cultivation :— 

H. Gardneriaxum, a native of the temperato 
regions of the Himalayan Mountains, especially 
about Nepaul, was grown in this country as 
early as the year 1820. It produces a thick, 
sturdy rhizome, from which annually spring 
the thick, herbaceous, leafy stems, which grow 
to a height of 4 feet, and bear spikes of bright 


slugs and other pests, and you will observe the 
seed stems are well above the foliage. It ia 
strange, yet true, and if you can throw any 
light, other than that supplied to “Melfield,' 
on a mystery which has much puzzled me and 
my friends, I shall feel very grateful. 

Puzzled. 

- Surely the answer to “ Melfield " about 

Violets not flowering is incorrect ? The seeds 
of Violets are produced from cleistogamou> 
flowers, which never open properly, and are 
almost without petals. This is the case with a 
few other plants. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia fuehsioides.—I enclose a photo of 
sown Begonia, which may, perhaps, be of interest to 
some of your readers. It was self-sown acme seven tew* 
ago in a small bed in my greenhouse and is now nrerh 
!> feet in height and over 14 feet in breadth. It eowtuith 
bears a mass of blcom, of which I enclose a specimen.- 
(Mrs.) F. E. Barkxk. 

[The Begonia you send is B. fuehsioides. The photo is, 
unfortunately, not clear enough for reproduction.-Eo.] 

Intermediate Stocks — I have pricked out Inter 
mediate Stocks in pots and boxes, and shall put them in \ 
frame for winter. Will they require repotting or cu 
they be left until planting out in spring ?—E. A. 

[If you have not pricked them into the boxe- . 
and pots too thickly they may be left, bat, o 
the whole, it would have been better had you 
potted them singly into small pots, shiftirg 



Tlu* fragrant Garland Flower (Hedychium Gardnerianum). 


yellow flowers The structure of theso flowers 
is singular, and bears some resemblance to that 
of Orchids. 

H. coronarium is similar in habit to the 
above, bub has snow-white, sweet-scented 
flowers. These flowers are in arrangement 
similar to those of the above, but tho three 
larger segments are broader, the lip being 
almost 2 inches in -width. This species, a 
native of China, etc., w*as cultivated in this 
country before 1791. 

H. chrysolf .1 cum grows to a height of 
"> feet. Its freely-produced flowers arc of the 
purest white, with a bright orange coloured 
blotch on the lip, and are deliciously fragrant. 
The long filament which encloses the style is 
of the deepest orange colour. A native of the 
East Indies. 

H. flavcm is a very strong-growing species, 
with leaves from 12 inches to 14 inches long. 
The flowers are large, fragrant, and in colour 
the brightest of orange. A native of the 
Himalayas about Sylhet. Z. 


VIOLETS NOT FLOWERING. 

With reference to your reply to “ Melfield ” on 
the above in a recent issue of your interesting 
and valuable paper, I enclose stems and seed- 
pods of a Violet grown in a pot, which, to my 
certain knowledge, gained by the closest obsgr 
vation, has shown no flowers whatever. The 
plant has been kept- on a shelf, quite free 


them into larger pots in the spring. You will 
find an article dealing with “ lntermediaie 
Stocks” in our issue of Sept. 1, I 960 , which 
can be bad of the publisher.] 

A good plant for a hanging-basket. 
—In Gardening Illustrated for Sept 26th, 
“Blot” asks for the name of a hanging pot 
plant. The answer to this request does not 
mention an Oxalis that gives me tho greatest 
satisfaction in a cold greenhouse in a hanging 
basket. It seems to bo in flower nearly all the 
year, and is very graceful with its three^ioM 
long-stalked loaves and hanging loose heads ot 
pink flowers. I am not suro of the file¬ 
name—possibly floribunda.—L. 

A fine Lilium auratum.—As a reguUr 
reader of your excellent weekly paper* 1 
thought you might like to hear of a Lihu® 
auratum which is now in full bloom in the 
greenhouse, as I think it must be almO't a 
record. There were originally 21 buds on tbe 
single stem. One dropped oft' and two failed 
the remaining 18 are now open, of the f» roe 
size, and full-grown flowers, as large as those 
on other stems with only three and five bloom? 
Have you heard of a finer specimen than this 
Harold D’Arcy Hutton. 

Lilium Harrisi.— 1 This Lily, perbsF 
more than any ether, is used for forcing 
for Easter, it? fbite blooms being much m 
request for church decoration at that time. 
Thaw who desire flower* of this ch»rmmg MJ 
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should take care to select their bulbs early, 
before they have been picked over. Potting 
may be done at any time between now and the 
end of the year. They must not be brought 
into heat until root growth has well advanced, 
and to this end it will be necessary to place 
the pots in cold-frames and cover them with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, looking over them 
occasionally for snails, which frequently attack 
them.— Woodbastwick. 


PERNS. 

RIBBON FERNS (PTERIS). 

Many of these plants, commonly known as 
Ribbon Ferns, are extremely handsome, easily 
grown, and the majority of the kinds are suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to allow of their being used 
successfully tor the decoration of apartments or 
for any purpose where green fronds are admis¬ 
sible. It is in this genus, too, that most of the 
variegated Ferns are to be found, and in most 
instances these variegated forms are highly 
decorative, such plants as P. argyrea, P. 
cretica albo-lineata, P. cretica May i, P. nemo- 
ralis variogata, and P. Victoria?, being 
extremely beautiful. P. aspericaulis and P. 
tricolor are more difficult to grow, but when 
the last-named is nicely done it forms a lovely 
picture. The Ribbon Ferns are strong-rooting 
plants, and good pot-room should be accorded 
the large-growing kinds. These should be 
potted in about equal parts of loam and peat 
made tolerably sandy, whilst for the more 
delicate kinds about one-third light turfy loam 
should be used, the other portion being peat 
and sharp sand. The pots must be well 
drained, as Pterises require an abundant supply 
of water, and they should be shaded from the 
sun s rays, or the fronds, which should be 
green, turn yellow and have a sickly appear¬ 
ance. The following are all handsome 
kind9 :— 

P. ahotta. —This is a native of the island of 
Madeira, the Azores, and the Canaries, the 
fronds from l foot to 5 feet or 6 feet high ; half 
of this is bare stem, the colour being bright 
light green. It is a fine plant for corridors or 
any large place, and a9 it come9 readily from 
spores it may always be kept in stock. 

P. cretica produces fronds from a foot to 
IS inches long. This is a plant that is very 
widely distributed, and it will withstand any 
amount of rough treatment with impunity. 
When well grown it forms a very handsome 
specimen. 

P. cue no a at.bo LIN kata is a charming form 
of the species, having the centre of each pinna 
broadly streaked with white, which renders it 
very' ornamental. The plant is almost hardy. 

P. cretica Mayi.— In this the fronds are 
banded in the centre of the segments with 
white, bordered with dark green. A lovely 
plant and highly decorative. 

P. i.oNcrpoLi a makes a specimen of great 
beauty ; the fronds are from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, pinnate, and deep green. This plant 

f rows far better in the cool-house than it 
oe« in warmth, and it forms a beautiful orna¬ 
ment in any position. 

P. QUA priau RITA.— A common Fern through¬ 
out India. It grows some 3 feet high. The 
lengthen out into tail-like points, and 
their colour is rich bright green. Although a 
native of India it will succeed admirably in the 
cool-house or the sitting-room. 

I\ quadriaukita argyrea.— This is a fine 
bold plant, having the centre of its fronds of a 
bright metallic white, and the margins of a 
deep rich green. It is a most conspicuous and 
striking plant in the fernery ; it is more telling 
and effective in the warm-house, but it thrives 
and does well in the temperate-house. 

P. sf.rrulata and its varieties. — The 
typical plant is well known in gardens, the 
varieties being all of garden origin. Some of 
them are very fine; all are of dwarf habit, 
seldom exceeding a foot in the length of the 
fronds, some of which are pendent and beauti¬ 
fully crested and tasselled, and others erect in 
habit; indeed, plants of this species may bo 
found suitable for any position where a plant 
may stand, and the varieties form beautiful 
objects in a Wardian case. 

p. sc vkerula.— In this we have a very fine 
dwarf plant suitable for the Wardian case, or it 
make* a beautiful speciuien, for the cool^ouse. 
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It is best grown in a shallow pan, well drained, 
as it then has a better opportunity of getting 
nutriment for its creeping rhizomes. The 
fronds are a foot or more long, cut into very 
fine and delicate segments, the colour being a 
cheerful green. 

P. tremula.— This common Fern makes 
spreading fronds some 3 feet or 4 feet in length. 
The colour is a bright and pleasing green. It 
will thrive under the mosb adverse circum¬ 
stances. 

P. tremula Smithian a is a great improve¬ 
ment upon the typical plant, the fronds 
more erect than in the type, and crested. 
This does not, however, make a confused mass 
of the plant, but a handsome and symmetrical 
specimen.___ 

FRUIT. 

SECOND CROP PLUMS. 

While one has become so accustomed to the 
bare Plum-trees of the garden and orchard, it 
was not a little surprising to find recently in a 
rural district of West (Roster many trees of 
the Victoria carrying quite a fair crop, which, 
if they do not become fully ripe, will come in 
useful for cooking, and compensate the 
growers somewhat for the early losses brought 
about by spring frosts. In a comparatively 
small orchard of Plums, the owner incidentally 
remarked that two years ago he was. enabled 
to sell 4 tons of Plums gathered from his 
trees. But for the second crop borne by a 
portion of the trees, this year would have 
yielded nothing, there being an entire absence 
of Plums. There remains some doubt what 
the effect of this second crop will bo as 
regards the prospects of next year. It may 
be regarded as certain that those growths 
now terminated by fruit will fail to provide 
fertile buds for nexb spring's blossoming time. 
There may, however, be all sufficient now in 
a dormant state to assure this prospect, and 
if the crop be a medium one, there will bo 
certainly greater all-round satisfaction than 
is the case when trees are laden to breaking 
down. The German Plums which have sup¬ 
plied our markets are not so good as these 
second crop fruits promise to be, should fine 
weather continue for a time and frosts not 
appear. It is somewhat curious why this 
autumn-fruiting phenomenon should appear in 
one district and be so absolutely unknown in 
another. It is not uncommon for one to 
come across stray trees affording instances of 
these freaks in other years, but it surpasses 
all records of local history to find, as I did 
in this one particular rural spot, such a 
wealth of Plums fast developing towards the 
end of September, and the tree3 on the point 
of dropping their foliage. One thing seemed 
striking about these fruiting trees, and that 
was the freshness of their foliage. There 
must have been some local root condition 
favouring this. The locality is famous for 
its quarries of red building stone. ^ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Warts on Vine leaves.—I am forwarding a few 
leaves from a young Vine (Black Hamburgh), which 
appear to be infested with insects or disease. I should feel 
extremely obliged for any Information as to what it is and 
how to cure it ?— Enquirkr. 

[There are no insects or disease on the 
leaves you send. What you imagine to be 
such are merely small green excrescences 
that form on the backs of the leaves—a sort of 

S anulation of sap through the skin of the 
if. They no doubt injure the leaves as 
affecting respiration. The disease may be 
cause! by a too close, warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture.] 

Fruit-trees for small garden (Tynom- 

mus ^-You may grow trees both against your 
feme and also as bushes. Plums, Tears, or 
Cherries might bo trained, and Apples and 
Pears grown as bush-trees. On such soil you 
need to prepare stations for planting by 
digging largo holes, say, 3 feet squaro, first lay¬ 
ing aside the surface soil, removing the gravel 
to a depth of at least IS inches, and falling 
this up with soil. Mulch the soil with manure, 
and in dry weather give water often. Such soil 
may be made to grow very good fruit, provided 
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attention is given to watering and manuring 
the surface. Apples: Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange, Beauty of Kent, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Pears : Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien, Beurrc d’Amanlis, and Beurn'* Hardy. 
Plums: Kirk’s, Oullin’s Gage, Pond’s Seed¬ 
ling. Cherries: Morello, May Duke, and 
Bigarreau. 

Pears cracked.— I shall feel much obliged by your 
telling me what is the nature of the disease affecting the 
Pears I enclose. The tree is on a wall facing eaet. The 
adjoining Pear-tree is perfectly healthy and carries large 
crops of fruit. This tree was affected in the same way 
last year. Is it any good keeping the tree?— John 
PlNBALIi, M.P. 

[In all probability the roots have gone down 
into a cold sub-soil in search of food and do not 
find it. Before you destroy it try lifting the 
tree carefully, get some fresh soil, consisting of 
some good loam, mix with this some wood- 
ashes, and add to the soil, mulching afterwards 
with some well-rotted manure to encourage the 
roots to come to the surface. This, we think, 
will help the tree, and large, sound fruit will 
result.] 

Espalier and fruit-trees falling.—I can do 
no good with fruit espaliers on this sandy soil. They take 
labour, room, and manure, and yield little or nothing. 

I think of clearing out some fourteen practically worthless 
trees. Would you recommend me to try' cordons or pyra¬ 
mids, and will you oblige with a list of Pears, Apples, and 
Plums for dessert ?— Fruit Eatfk, BV.yfrri't/f/e. 

[We find it difficult to understand why espa¬ 
lier or flat-trained Apple-trees should not thrive 
oh your sandy soil, seeing that they will do 
well elsewhere on sandy soils. Something may 
depend on the age of your trees, and if they 
have become old and badly looked after it may 
be as well to root them out. But if you do so, 
do not plant other young Apples in their 

P laces, as the soil would be too much exhausted. 

lant elsewhere. Generally, espalier-trees 
need very little labour, and occupy little space. 
Could you not remove from over the roots some 
of the soil, add a dressing of well-decayed 
manure, then lightly top-dress with fresh soil ? 
Possibly you do not adopt tho practico of 
summer pruning, which is essential with theso 
trained trees, cutting in the summer shoots 
to about four leaves early in August, and 
shortening in all those spurs in the winter to 
two buds. That causes those buds to become 
fruit buds the following year. If espaliers w ill 
not do, certainly cordons will not. Better 
plant bush-trees. As to selections, for dessert, 
of Apples, plant Irish Peach, Worcester Pear- 
main, King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Cockle’s 
Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. Of Pears, plant 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne, Doyenne du Comice, Winter Nelis, and 
Beurn* d’Esperen. The three last do best on 
east or west walls. Still, you may try them as 
pyramids on the Quince-stock, well mulching 
the roots with manure in the summer season. 
The best dessert Plums are Early Transparent 
Gage, Green Gage, Braby’s Gage, .Jefferson, 
Angelina Burdett, Washington, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. Most of these dessert Plums 
need a west wall to enable them to perfect 
their fruits, few of them, as a rule, doing well 
in the open.] 

Apple Benoni.— As a dessert fruit of 
high class flavour, this variety is not nearly so 
well known as it should bo, for one seldom sees 
a note respecting it, but for use during the 
latter half of September and the following 
month, few Apples can compare with it. 1 
have it as a bush and espalier trained, and it 
crops fairly well most seasons on both forms 
of tree. The fruit is medium in size, skin 
yellow’ flushed with crimson, very’ sweet and 
highly perfumed, altogether a most taking 
Apple.—J. M. B. 

[This Apple, w’e believe, is highly esteemed 
is America, and well deserves cultivation, the 
samples sent being very handsome, of excellent 
flavour, and richly coloured.—Er>.] 

Late Melons. — Assuming the fruits 
were set, as they should be, by the middle of 
September, great care will have to be exer¬ 
cised in their management with such a 
sunless, cold, wet autumn as the present. The 
watering, also the syringing, of the plants 
must be done in no haphazard way, and fre¬ 
quent inspection of the stems near the base 
must be made or failure will ensue. Should 
canker appear—the greatest enemy to Melon 
culture in a season like the present—scrape 
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with a label the affected parts, rub in 
fresh slaked lime two or three times a week, 
discontinue springing the lower parts of 
the plant, and sponge with soapy water if 
red spider shows. Admit air early in the 
morning, when bright, gradually increasing 
the amount up to mid-day, occasionally damp¬ 
ing the walks, and close with abundance of 
underneath moisture away from the stems 
between 2.30 p.m. and 3 p m. When water at 
the root is required, let it be done early in the 
day, affording liquid - manure - water well 
tempered down each time until the fruits show 
signs of ripening. Fruits that ripen about the 
middle of October will keep, also retain their 
flavour up to the first or second week in 
November if stored in a dry, cool fruit-room, 
and when it has been necessary to keep 
fruits to so late a date, I have known them 
to be put down into an ice-house, but whether 
this drastic treatment robs the fruit of its 
flavour I am not in a position to state. As 
soon as the fruits show signs of ripening, with¬ 
hold water at the root and keep the surround¬ 
ings drier, with a chink of air on day and night 
until the last iruit is cut. With these few 
details well observed there need be no split 
fruits—an evil much less often met with at the 
present day than was the case fifteen years or 
twenty years ago. One reason for this is that 
Melons nowadays are not allowed to root into 
the heating material as formerly, thick turves 
or even slates placed over the hot-bed prevent¬ 
ing this.—d. M. B. 

Old Fig-trees unfruitful.—I have been much 
interested in jour article about “ Figs on walla" in your 
number of August 29th, 1903. I'nfortunate’y, my Figs 
are old, and the question is how to treat them, for at 

{ >resent they produce annually an enormous crop of 
eaves, but very little fruit—all the young Figs, as a rule, 
falling off b(fore ripening. Should 1 prune the branches 
so os to let the huh touch the fruit, or bhould I prune the 
roots?—II. D. H. Fkrqusson. * 

[The failing you complain of is common 
enough with Figs, but there is always a cause 
and sometimes a remedy to be found for it. 
With very old trees a thinning of the branches 
may help somewhat, but the roots need curtail¬ 
ment also, for, as with leaf so with root, the Fig is 
very luxuriant and free. A trench dug out to 
a depth of 2 feet to 3 feet at a radius of about 
5 feet will sever a quantity of thong-like roots, 
and if the roots are not found in any great 
quantity the soil may be still further reduced 
with a digging fork nearer to the stem. Shorten 
back the roots with a sharp knife and procure 
a quantity of old lime rubble and mix with the 
soil employed in filling up the trench again. 
Then cut the branches so as to admit ample 
light and air, and during early summer they 
need disbudding similar to the Peach-trees and 
Vines. By removing superfluous shoots at 
this time of the year much confusion is saved 
in later time. Shoots that are retained are the 
better for being stopped once or twice during 
summer, as this tends to develop basal buds. 
Successful Fig culture in land not well adapted 
demands that the roots be enclosed in a brick 
pit, as described on page 331, August 29th. 
With root curtailment there is less tendency 
to leaf vigour, and the fruit produced comes 
liner in size and quality. In soils naturally 
suited but little trouble is taken to grow Figs, 
a thinning in winter time affording all the 
requisite detail. Some do not even need to 
keep them closely nailed to the wall, but rather 
allow the laterals to issue naturally from the 
main shoots outwards, and these form fruiting 
wood year by year. Protection against frost 
is another provision necessary in some gardens, 
and the more vigorous the growth the more 
susceptible is the tree to frost injury. Some 
gardeners find it necessary to unnail their Fig- 
trees in late autumn, tie them up in hay, straw, 
or other protective material, and allow them to 
remain thus until all danger from frost is past, 
when they are rearranged by nailing or tying. 
It is scarcely possible to mix too much old lime 
rubble with the staple soil, and you would do 
well to replace the old with some fresh garden 
soil, making all firm by treading when the soil 
is dry.] 


fjr As many of the most interesting notes and 
articits in “Gardening” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers , we offer each week a copy of the 
latent edition of either “ Stove and Green nouns Plants.' 
or “Ths F.kgi. mu Flower Garden," to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article pul dished 
in the cut rent week’s issue, which will be marked thus * 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Small, brisk fires should 
be lighted every afternoon now to dry up damp, 
and permit of a small crack of air being given 
along the ridge. A damp, stagnant atmos¬ 
phere will soon spoil Chrysanthemums and 
other blooms. The growers of prize blooms 
take immense pains to keep down damp. I 
have seen in damp seasons a good many expe¬ 
dients tried for keeping down damp in the 
atmosphere. Pans of fresh unslaked lime, 
placed among the plants in such a trying time 
as we are passing through now, help to dry 
and sweeten the atmosphere, and, of course, 
the watering should be done with judgment, 
and at such times as the ventilators can bo open 
to let out the damp if the flowers are to keep 
well. Earwigs are giving trouble, and should 
be sought for diligently every night with a 
light. Earwigs appear to select certain varie¬ 
ties for their attack, and these particular plants 
must he especially watched or tneflowers will all 
be spoiled. Sulphate of ammonia is useful for 
finishing the flowers, as it adds brightness and 
freshness to the blooms, but twice a week will 
be often enough to use it, and, in the case of 
some varieties, once a week will suffice. Growers 
who meet with success at the shows carefully 
study the wants of each variety in giving 
stimulants. I need hardly say that faded 
flowers and discoloured foliage should have no 
place in the conservatory now. Solanums, 
though fairly well berried, are late in colouring, 
especially where they have been planted out, 
and a little extra warmth will be useful now, 
but such things will be more useful in Decern 
ber and later than now, when there are so 
many Chrysanthemums in bloom and coming 
forward. The late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
should now he in a cold-house well ventilated. 

I have kept them outside in favourable seasons 
till late in October, but they are under cover 
now, as the weather is too stormy to trust out¬ 
side anything one cares for. Hydrangeas in 
5-inch pots, that wore cut back last spring and 
have several growths which are fairly ripened, 
may have a shift into 6-inch pots, using good, 
sound loam and leaf-mould, or very old 
manure, with a little bone-meal, the whole to 
be well mixed and made firm in the pots. Of 
course, the plants intended for early forcing 
will have been potted earlier. Last season was 
such a bad ripening time that many of the 
plants did nob flower well, and some of the 
plants look doubtful now. A group of the long¬ 
stemmed Violets in pots is very sweet now. 
They should be lifted up off the ground to make 
the best effect. Winter flowering Heaths 
should have a light position and be watered 
with care. If neglected they soon go wrong. A 
group or two of Mignonette will add to the 
fragrance, and sweetness as well as colour will 
be expected in the conservatory now. If Roman 
Hyacinths are required oarly, the first batch 
potted will soon open their flowers in heat. 

Stove. Several small warm houses are 
more useful to the plant grower than one large 
one, because there may be at this and probably 
other seasons certain plants which may require 
a higher temperature than others. Gardenias, 
for instance, that are in a ripe and rested con¬ 
dition, placed in a brisk temperature with a 
humid atmosphere, soon open flowers which are 
valuable at this season. Eucharis Lilies may 
be placed in the same category, and a few of 
the earliest Poinsettias may be pushed forward. , 
Then there are more wall surfaces for planting 
out such things as Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, 
where they can be trained up into the light, 
where the young shoots can be thoroughly 
ripened to become, early in winter, wreaths of 
scarlet blossoms. Early bulbs and white 
Azaleas will soon move in a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs., and where there is a large 
demand for cut flowers these small, easily - 
heated houses are more useful and economical 
than very large places. Of course, where very 
large plants are grown there must be lofty 
houses to keep them in, but these are the 
exception. Where the demand is not great 
Tomatoes in pots can be managed in one 
house.. 

Winter Carnation house It is a 

great advantage to have these plants in a 
house by themselves where the conditions 
suitable for healthy growth can he maintained. 


These conditions are genial warmth, abundant 
light, free ventilation, and careful watering. 
Diseased plants, if there are any, should be 
moved elsewhere where proper remedies can he 
applied, and, of course, from time to time 
relays of plants can be taken to the conser 
vatory for a time, but the great strength of 
winter Carnations is in their cutting value. 

Violets in frames.— This has not been 
a good season for anything, and if this dull, 
wet, sunless weather continues many things 
will suffer from damp. The lights should be 
always open, and when not raining may be 
taken off altogether. The planks must be* free 
from decaying matter, and if there is any 
dampness in the frames, a little dry dusty peat 
scattered among the plants will help them. 
Not much water will do required if there ii a 
bed of manure beneath the plants. 

Perns sowing spores. This is a good 
season for sowing Fern-spores of both the 
hardy outdoor varieties and also greenhouse 
kinds. As a rule, there is not the drying 
influence of sunshine to guard against. We 
have sometimes been bothered with a dark 
coloured growth, apparently of a fungoid 
character, which destroys everything where it. 
spreads—possibly if the soil were baked this 
would not happen. The soil which is the 
freest of foreign growths is yellow loam which 
has been laid in a heap from six to twelve 
months. The pots should be well drained and 
filled to within an inch of the top, and the sur¬ 
face made quite firm and even, and then 
watered with a rosed pot. On the damp 
surface sow the spores. Cover with squares of 
glass and place on a shelf near the glass in a 
temperature of 55 degs. for greenhouse kind*, 
and 65 degs. for stove Ferns. On sunny days 
place paper over the glass, and all watering 
must be done from below. We generally stand 
the pots in pans in which water is placed from 
time to time as required. Raising Ferns by 
the thousand is a simple matter if the spore? 
are good, and to insure this grow a few plants 
of the required varieties during summer in a 
well ventilated house, and gather the fronds 
when the spores are getting ripe and lay them 
between sheets of paper in a dry, airy room. 
Spores will keep some time if efry. I have 
known spore9 of the Maidenhair grow after 
having been kept ten years between sheets of 
paper. Still, it is better to sow freshly 
gathered spores. 

Keeping Grapes.— Ripe Grapes will be 
better, in a dry, airy room where the tempera 
ture remains steady at about 45 degs. than 
hanging on the Vines. Under any circum 
stances, whether in the Grape-room or ou the 
Vines, the bunches must be kept under obser 
vation, and all decaying berries promptly 
removed. If the Grapes are left on the Vines 
fires will be necessary to dry up damp. No 
deposit of moisture should be permitted if 
possible on the berries, and a little tire-heat 
and ventilation should go hand in hand. 

Window gardening.— Small plants of 
the scarlet Salvia are bright window plant*. 
The cuttings may be struck later in May or 
early in June, and the growth made outside 
and pinched occasionally. Chrysanthemums 
grown under similar conditions will be useful, 
four cuttings in a pot, and moved into 5-inch 
poks without pobting-otY. Of course, better 
flowers can be had by striking the cuttings 
early, cutting back in April, and stopping 
again later, plunging the pots out in a 
sunny position whilst growing, turning them 
round occasionally to prevent the rooC 
getting too much grip of the ground. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the ground 
is moist, weeds may be pulled out of the lawn, 
and when the work is finished a top-dressing 
of 4 lb. per square rod of basic slag will be a 
great help, if lawns were top dressed occa¬ 
sionally and the Grass encouraged, there would 
be fewer weeds. When the Grass is impover¬ 
ished the weeds—if weeds are |>ermitted to 
grow—soon get the upper hand. A lawu 
should be cultivated if the Grass is to become 
thick and capable of standing wear. This w 
an excellent time to lay down new lawns with 
turf. The ground should be dug over and 
freed from the roots of perennial weeds, 
the lawn isi.intended for tennis or croquet, it 
should be mode perfectly level, and in this 
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respect no man, however experienced he may 
be, should trust to his eye, but a long straight¬ 
edge and the spirit-level should be used, and 
stumps driven in at suitable distances apart. 
This really 6aves time and better work will be 
done. The long, oblong suburban gardens, 
surrounded by ugly wood fences or brick walls, 
might be made much more interesting if the 
fences were covered with shrubs and other 
things. Clumps of Roses might be planted, 
interspersed with choice shrubs and hardy 
flowers. The centre might then be given up 
to tennis or croquet, if required. The grouping 
system offers more opportunities for producing 
pleasing and artistic effects than indiscriminate 
mixtures. Get on with the planting of spring 
flowers. 

Fruit garden.— Arrangements should be 
made for filling vacancies on walls or espaliers 
or cordons. No doubt a decision has been 
come to as regards any tree which is not worth 
keeping, and the tree can be cleared away and 
tho soil, or, at least, somo of it, changed to bo 
in readiness for the young tree. As a rule, the 
propagation of fruit-trees is best left to the 
nurseryman, though, when regrafting has to be 
done, the gardener will do it. The nurseryman 
has better facilities for procuring healthy 
stocks of the right kinds for Apples, Plums, and 
Rears, and this is important, especially now 
more attention is being given to dwarfing 
{docks for Apples and Pears. Where trained 
fruit-trees are grown on walls or espaliers, a 
few young trees should always be coming on 
so as to be reidy to fill vacancies. Every young 
tree is the better for being moved three or four 
years after planting. It gives an opportunity 
for giving the roots a right direction and pre¬ 
paring the tree for bearing fruit. Root-pruning 
is work which may be done now. Over-luxu¬ 
riant trees on walls may have the extremities 
of the roots lifted where they are growing too 
freely and not bearing fruit. This is specially 
useful to Green Gago Plums and other stone 
fruits. Figs also on walls will be much 
improved by root lifting, and, if they aro not 
bearing freely, lay a bed of brick-rubble and 
lime siftings beneath them, to keep the roots 
out of the subsoil. 

Vegetable garden.— The usual forcing 
roots, such as Seakale, Rhubarb, and Aspara¬ 
gus, aro rather later in ripening this season, 
and it is better to let the crowns have a little 
time to rest and ripen thoroughly before forc¬ 
ing begins. In many gardens where there is a 
good feized Mushroom-house, Seakale and Rhu¬ 
barb are usually forced there. Of course, 
where these things are forced, the atmosphere 
must be pure or the flavour may be spoilt. If 
Mushroom-manure is prepared in the house, the 
ammonia arising therefrom will give the 
Seakale and Rhubarb a disagreeable earthy 
flavour ; but, to avoid this, all manure for 
Mushroom-beds should be turned and prepared 
in an open shed near. Many gardeners now 
mix a proportion of earth with tho manure for 
Mushroom-beds to shorten the time for fermen¬ 
tation. Tho earth absorbs tho ammoniacal 
gases given off by the manure, and such bods 
when well pub together generally do well, and 
are in every way more economical and satisfac¬ 
tory. A space can be left for Seakale, and the 
other spaces filled with Mushroom-beds. The 
beds made now will begin bearing in about six 
weeks, and will continue under favourable 
conditions for several months. Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli turning in should be watched now, 
as a very few degrees of frost will spoil all the 
hearts exposed. If the leaves are broken or 
tied over the hearts the frost may not injure 
them, but no time should be losb, when the 
signs of frost appear, in lifting the plants with 
balls and placing them in safety. Beet should 
be lifted without breaking the skin, and stood, 
mixed with sand, either in pits or in tho root- 
shed. There should be a supply of Lettuces 
and Endives in frames ready for bad weather. 
All Celery should be earthed up. Slugs and 
snails archiving trouble among young plants. 
Ashes scattered amoDg them will be a protec¬ 
tion. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING- WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 20th .—Finishing lifting Beot and 
Carrots. Planted out tnjtfr^ Brown CosIUt 
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| tuces on south border. Thore is an advantage 
in planting in succession, as small plants (all 
things are comparative) pass through the 
winter better than large ones. The root- 
pruning of over-luxuriant fruit-trees is still 
going on. In some cases, where the trees are 
young enough, root-lifting is done instead of 
root-pruning in the usual way. Finished 
putting in Calceolaria cuttings. 

October 27th. —Finished the preparation of 
beds for named Tulips. Cut down Dahlias. 
The roots will be lifted soon, as will also 
Gladioli. A piece of ground has been pre¬ 
pared for planting out Onions. Lifted Lobelia 
fulgens and stored in boxes in cool-pits. The 
work of filling flower-beds with bulbs and other 
plants for spring blooming is still going on. 
Violas, Daisies, Wallflowers, Forget me-riots, 
and Polyanthuses are largely used. 

October 2Sth. —The ground is moist, and 
treos and shrubs are moving well now. Some 
old Laurels and other common things have 
been removed, the ground trenched, and Hollies 
and better things planted. In our new plan¬ 
tations the idea of planting common things 09 
nurses has been abandoned. The permanent 
features are planted at sufficiently wide 
intervals, and the groundwork filled in with 
tall herbaceous plants. 

October 29th. —Planted a fresh piece of land 
with bush fruits and Raspberries. Of late years 
we have more fully seen the value of a change 
of these things whilst still unexhausted where 
the plants to form now beds are to be taken 
from the old ones. More attention will be given 
to Blackberry culture, including the Logan¬ 
berry. Our native Blackberry might be 
improved by cultivation. It is hardier than 
tho American varieties. 

October AOth. —Finishod getting all tender 
lauts and cuttings under cover. One plant- 
ouse in which green-fly had appeared has 
been vaporised. We generally go through all 
the house when things settle down. Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and Pelargoniums will require it, 
and generally the plants likely to fall a prey to 
insects are grouped together to facilitate this 
work. Repaired turf on tennis lawn, and gave 
a dressing of basic-slag manure. 

Oclo1>er A 1st .—Several new sites have been 
prepared for Roses, chiefly Teas and Hybrid 
Teas. They will be planted in groups of one 
colour, selecting vigorous kinds that flower 
freely in autumn. Pruned Peaches in early 
house ; borders will receive attention short!}'. 
Ventilators left open night aud day now for tho 
resent. Repotted Figs. Plants in largo pots 
ave, to some extent, been reduced at the 
roots. ___ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Light blocked by trees.— A neighbour who has 
lived in her houee continuously for nearly thirty years 
complains that a row of Austrian Pines, planted by me ten 
years ago, darkens one of her rooms, about 26 feet to 
30 feet from the Pines, which run along her boundary- 
wall. She wishes me to shorten them, and this procedure 
would not only spoil them, but would frustrate my object 
in planting them—viz., to block out, some unsightly build¬ 
ings on the other side of these trees. On visiting her 
room I could find small ground for her complaint, as the 
window looks due east, and at all times of the year the 
sun must be off it soon after mid-day. D.^es the law of 
“ancient lights ” apply to this rase? So Ur as I can dis¬ 
cover it does not, but it is on this point 1 shall be obliged 
by your opinion.—O. W. F. B. 

[The law of “ancienb lights” has no appli¬ 
cation here. You may allow the trees to grow 
as high as you choose, and your neighbour 
has no legal remedy ; but she may cut off any 
branches or parts of the trees which actually 
overhang her land.—K. C. T.] 

BIRDS. 

Death of young Canary (C. Cooper).— 
This was a very tine bird for only four weeks 
old. It was very fat, and had evidently been 
rather over-fed ; had probably been indulged 
too freely in egg food. The immediate cause 
of death appears to have been inflammation of 
the lungs. Young Canaries very quickly 
become prostrate through cold. It is a common 
but bad habit to hang bird-cages near the ceiling 
of a liviDg room, where, through breathing the 
exhausted air, the bird becomes weak and ill, 
much mischief being caused through bad venti¬ 
lation. Another cause of illness in young 
Canaries is placing them at the open window, 


where the air blows right on to them. The 
most effectual and safest way of admitting air 
into the bird room is by letting it come through 
muslin or fine gauze wire fixed to the top of tne 
window. Y r oung Canaries are very liable to 
become surfeited through being fed upon too 
rich a diet. In this case the body becomes 
blown out and puffy, while the intestines 
appear to drop to the lower part of the body, 
which becomes dark in colour. Relief is some 
times obtained for a bird suffering from this 
disorder by putting it upon spare and simple 
diet, and giving a little alum and salt alter¬ 
nately in the drinking water ; but there appears 
to be no actual remedy for this malady.— 
S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardrnlnq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aisd addressed, to 
the Editor of Gardrxixq, 17, Furnioal-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PvBiiiBiiRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the. receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stones of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise- poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be. sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only token 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hoya carnosa (Datum ).—Your best plan will tie to 
keep the plant fairly dry during the winter, repotting in 
tho early Bpring, say, about the end of March, using a 
compost of leaf-eoil, loam, and a little charcoal. Give 
ample drainage, and do not break up the compost too 
finely. 

Lime to Rose soil IH. Reed).— Instead of injuring 
the trees a dressing of lime to the soil frequently works 
wonders, especially when such soil has had heavy dressings 
annually of farmyard manure. Apply it in the form of 
slaked lime during the winter months at the rate of 
about 5 oz. or 6 oz. per square yard. Hoe in at same 
time. 

China Roses for pergola (R. D. O’Brien).— 
Although not all strictly China Roses, we should recom¬ 
mend Climbing Cramoisie - Superieur, Fellenberg, Long- 
worth Rambler, and Jean Bach Sisley. All are good 
growers and hardy, and, if given a good start, w’ould 
quickly cover the corners of pergola. Gross an Teplitz 
would be a splendid kind, but it is not so free in the early 
part of the summer ; in autumn, however, it surpasses all. 

Weedy lawn (Close).— The only thing you can do is 
to persevere in eradicating the weed, taking care that it 
dce 3 not seed by mowing the lawn every w’eek. Fillup 
the holes and sow Grass-seed thereon. Give a good 
mulching of loamy soil, rotten manure, and wood-ashes, 
letting this lie during the winter, working It into the sur- 
face in the spring, and so encouraging the Grass. A little 
Grass-seed sown over the whole in April would be a great 
help. 

Mealy-bug (J . A irey ).—It will be impossible to clear 
this out if it has got a good hold. Any plants that are 
attacked you may syringe with a mixture of soft-soap 
and a quarter ei a pint of paraffin to three gallons of 
water applied warm. Take care that you keep the 
paraffin well mixed, returning every second syringeful into 
the can. Perseverance will be necessary, and in the end 
you may have to destroy the most infected plants and 
have the whole house thoroughly cleaned and repainted, 
clearing away top-soil from the borders and burning it. 

Planting out Iceland Poppies, etc. (RockvUw). 
— The Iceland Poppies, Canterbury Bells, and Antir¬ 
rhinums may be in your district planted in their per¬ 
manent positions in the herbaceous borders at on~e. All 
these plants should be raised from seed annually, so that 
after they have flow-ered there may be fresh plants to take 
their places and bloom the next year. It is not safe to 
depend upon Iceland Poppies after they have once 
flowered, as in some soils they die out after blooming, 
and a season is lost if there are not seedlings to take their 
plaoe. 

Market Violets (4 non).-People now want long¬ 
stemmed flowers, hence it is needful to grow such as the 
Czar, Victoria Regina, cr Luxonne. These all do fairly 
well in a shady position. If the position seems too damp, 
then throw up beds 4 feet wide, making them higher with 
soil out of the alleys, on each side, 18 inches wide. Have 
the ground for Violets well cleaned, then give a good 
dressing of manure and a liberal dose of soot. Dig all in 
deeply, then either plant in rows 2 feet apart, or throw up 
into raised beds and plant in cross rows 20 inches apart. 
Plant so soon as you can get the ground ready. Later, 
when you have good stocks and have propagated your own 
plantB from runners or by division, then plant in October 
or February. To have very early flowers the position 
should he a warm, sunny one. Keep thr plants free from 
weeds, and, after they have dene blooming each year, give 
a top dresiiin 5 of | ^ 
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Manuring Rose borders (S. A.).— It is not at all 
necessary to manure your Roses this autumn, and, as you 
object to animal-manure, there are several artificial 
manures in the market which you could apply in spring. 
A very excellent stimulant is bone-meal, kamit, and blood- 
manure in equal parts. Mix well together, adding suffi¬ 
cient dry potting 9oil to make it of more easy application. 
Give the soil a sprinkling all over in April, using it at the 
rate of about 4 oz. per square yard, and hoe it into the soil 
at the same time. Follow this up by another application 
in May and again in June. If the Roses appear to require 
any more stimulant, you could make some liquid-manure 
with cow-dung and soot, and give each plant a good water¬ 
ing of the liquid about once a week. There would be no 
objectionable smell if you take the precaution to use the 
hoe freely after each application. 

Monthly Roses between pillars (2’. D. B.\.— 
If you desire the Monthly Ilosc* to remain dwarf and 
spreading, then you should peg down the growths, not 
necessarily close to the ground, but about 1 foot off the 
surface. This we should not do until next springtime. Most 
of the monthlies answer well if pegged down in this way, 
such kinds as Mme. Lauretta Messimy, etc., being a great 
success. But if fairly tall masses of blossoms are wanted, 
we think it Is always best to plant the bushes rather 
close together and prune them hard each spring. A more 
even growth and much more satisfactory blossoming 
result. We think with massing Roses there should be 
very little of the soil visible if the full effect these Roses 
are capable of producing is desired. 

Twelve sweet - scented dark velvety 
Hybrid Perpetuals for pots (Bobs).— The follow- 
ing would be the best you could obtain: Abel Carriire, 
Baron de Bonstettin, Black Prince. Duke of Connaught, 
Kmperor, Eugene Furst, Fisher Holmes, Prince C. dc 
Rohan, Pierre Notting, Prince Arthur, Victor Hugo, 
Xavier Olibo ; and the six best deep yellow Roses, dwarf- 
crowing, for pot culture, are : Perle des Jardins, Sunset, 
s*ouv. de Pierre Notting, Goldquelle, Alliance Franco- 
Russo, Lady Mary Corrv. As you probably are aware, 
some of the most beautiful deep yellow Roses are to be 
found in the climbing section of Tea and Noisette 
Roses. To name two or three—Billiard et Barrc, Mme. 
Fierre Coehet, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d'Or, and 
another excellent orange-yellow ltoee is Soleil d’Ur, 
although its flowers lack the refinement of the Teas. 

Tea and Hybrid Teas for sheltered border 
(Glamorgan ).—Your list of varieties is a good one, and, 
with two exceptions, should, we think, remain. These two 
are Grace barling and Augustine Guinolsseau. The former 
is rather weak in the stalk, although a lovely flower, and 
the latter resembles Viscountess Folkestone, so that I think 
Caroline Testout should br substituted for Grace barling, 
and Clara Watson for Augustine Guinoisseau. Three other 
splendid Hybrid Teas are Antoine lvivoire, Lady Battersea, 
and Prince de Bulgarie, if you can find space for them. Of 
your list we should plant in the following order, presuming 
that you intend to plant the Roses in two rows. For the 
hack row, plant as follows : Marie Van Houtte, Caroline 
Testout, Anna Ollivier, Gustave Regis, Mme. Abel Ohate- 
nay, Mme. Ravary, Maman Oochet; and in the front: La 
France, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Clara Watson, Killar- 
ney, Mme. Uoste, Viscountess Folkestone, and G. Nabon- 
nand. 


Sweet Peas growing too high (5. A. M. B.). 
—Your query is of interest to us, as most growers com¬ 
plain that their Sweet; Peas fail to grow so high as they 
desire. You say your plants are supported to the extent 
of 6 feet, and also that they overhang some 2 feet or more 
beyond this. So long os the Sweet Peas continue to grow, 
their blossoming will also be maintained, and because of 
this fact, it it easy for us to understand that the plants 
are “ one mass of flowers ” However, you want to know 
how you may cheok their growth. To keep the plants 
somewhat dwarf and bushy, you Bhould pinch out the 
point of the leader of each plant in the early summer. We 
term, in this instance, the leading growth the "leader,” 
and this, in the early summer, is always seen growing 
away vigorously. Subsequent to this pinching of the 
growth lateral shoots wul develop, and quickly bushy 

S lants result. From time to time — i.c., when the growths 
ecome somewhat long—other shoots should be pinched, 
and these will also develop lateral growths, and thereby 
keep the growths from becoming tail. 


Chrysanthemums—tying plants In the 
open border (A utumaaly —The present season has 
been an exceptionally trying time for plants growing in 
the open border, especially where this has been very open 
and exposed. You might, however, have easily avoided 
the unpleasant experiences, such as the breaking off of 
shoots laden with blossoms, the overhanging of the huge 
heads which most of the best kinds develop, and the 
consequent lo3s of flowers, and a generally bedraggied 
appearance which the collection has presented of late, 
had you taken more pains when tying the plants earlier 
in the season. We are quite aware that the present 
season is a unique one, but a careful grower should always 
be prepared for any eventuality. Stout stakes are always 
needed, and to these the growths should be carefully and 
securely tied. When plants of the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums are covered with blossoms they are very 
heavy. You will, therefore, appreciate how great is the 
increase in weight when there is a heavy and continuous 
rainfall. In future you had better see that the growths 
are tied periodically, and in this way maintain them in 
an upright position, by which means only it is possible to 
preserve the display. 

Gaill&rdlas from root cuttings (J. B. P.).— 
These are best dealt with when the plant is in the dormant 
stage, securing the root cuttings in January or there¬ 
abouts. It is not necessary that a prominent eye should 
exist. The root cuttings should be cut up into lengths of 
about l j inches, taking care in the process that the top 
eud— i.c., that nearest the base of the plant—is still 
retained uppermost when the root cuttings are inserted. 
A good way to do it is a9 follows : Take a clean and well- 
drained pot, and so fill it with sandy loam that the cut¬ 
ting, when placed against the inside rim of the pot, is just 
seen clear of the soil, as this will be when the pot is filled 
in. With the root cuttings ready, place them in position 
and just clear of each other around the inside of the pot. 
When all are in order, gently place in the soil and gradu¬ 
ally firm it so as not to disturb the cuttings. About the 
cuttings very sand^ sdll i^besL " 
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.thoroughly, and 


place in a cool greenhouse beneath the stage. It is essen¬ 
tial that a sharp knife be used. In selecting the roots from 
the plant, those of moderate size are the best; the largest, 
and especially those of a wiry nature, are of but little 
value. By plunging a small pot with the cuttings inside 
one of larger size, and covering all with a sheet of glass, a 
miniature propagating frame is secured, which is helpful 
In retaining a uniform condition about the apex of the 
cuttings. It usually takes about six weeks before growth 
buds appear, and in the meantime the.soil should be kept 
only moderately moist. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning common white Jasmine (M. Law¬ 
rence).— This Jasmine does not, as a rule, require much 
pruning, but when it does, late summer or early spring is 
the best time to do it. It being a summer-blooming plant, 

S runlng should always be done alter the flowering season 
i over. Simply cut out the old wood and prune back the 
more vigorous shoots. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Black Currants (Cheviot).— We know 
of no form of manure or other dressing which applied to 
ground where Black Currants are to be planted that W’ould 

E revent attacks of the Currant-mite. The Insect seems to 
ave peculiar powers of dispersion and is very likely often 
carried from bush to bush on persons' clothing. In plant¬ 
ing fresh bushes on fresh soil take care that in doing so 
no contact has been had with infested bushes, also you 
must be careful to see that of the young bushes you plant 
none are infested. If any have what seem to lie specially 
swollen or burst buds pick them off before planting and 
burn them. There is no form of insect more difficult to 
keep in check or to cope with than is this Black Currant- 
mite. 

Medlars not fruiting (Chudleigh ).—As a rule, 
Medlars are mo9t regular in iheir fruiting, and there is 
no reason known to us why yours should not do so. 
Birds, however, especially bullfinches and tomtits, are 
very partial to the buds of Medlars, and if they eat the 
buds, necessarily this would prevent the trees cropping. 
They do not call for much pruning when once established, 
but a thinning of the branches, if at all thick or crowded, 
would, of course, be necessary. They do not need the 
same hard pruning as Apple-trees grown in the garden, 
but simply shortening some of the cuirent season’s 
shoots if theee are strong, and a thinning of branches 
that tend to make the head unduly crowded. Of course, 
frost will destroy the fruit blossom. 

Apples for a wall (Courtyard).— As you want six 
varieties of Apples to grow against walls in your courtyard, 
and chiefly of cooking varieties, we should recommend you 
Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Lord 
Derby, and Newton Wonder, with, for colour, for which 
you ask, Baumann’s Red Reinette or Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
both very red ones. If you like one good dessert Apple, 
try Allington Pippin or King of the Pippins. In planting, 
do not hesitate to make the holes for the trees fully twice 
as broad over as the roots are. For that purpose pull up 
more of the cobbles, even if you re-lay some of them after 
the soli has settled dowm. Throw out holes 15 inches deep, 
and then well break up the bottom. Give fresh soil, turfy 
loam as much os possible, but very little leaf soil or 
manure, as these things decay and leave the soil hollow, 
besides promoting coarse growth. What manure is used 
should be very thoroughly decayed. Add some wood- 
ashes and fine crushed bone, also soot. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale, treatment of (J. P. Byrne).— You can 
lift as soon as the foliage h&9 died off the whole of your 
Seikile roots. Trim off all side-shoots, and make of theee 
root cuttings some 5 inches long to plant next April and 
produce new roots for the following season. The trimmed 
roots may be laid into the soil thickly, putting them a 
score at a time, according to the demand, Into a large box 
half filled with soil and standing in a warm place to pro¬ 
mote quick growth. Treated thus you will have it early— 
or you may cover the crowns with large pots, boxes, or 
tube, and cover over with long manure and leaves to gene¬ 
rate a little heat. In this way you will get it earlier, but 
not so soon as by the way first referred to. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Scandinavian.— Kindly read our rules to correspon¬ 
dents.- F. White.— What you refer to as " Scarlet 

Likeness ” Is, we think, Lychnis chalcedonies (the Scarlet 
Lychnis), an old border plant, 2 feet to 4 feet high, with 
large, dense heads of bright scarlet flowers and of easy 
culture in any good ordinary soil; 2, Get Hobday’s "Villa 

Gardening” from this office, price 6s. 61, post free.- 

Stella.— Put the cuttings in 46-pots, five in a pot. using 
sandy soil and putting in as you make them. Stand them 
on a shelf In the greenhouse, and in the spring when well 
rooted pot off singly. The cuttings will require very little 

water during the winter.- Fruit Eater.— Treble folds 

of fish-net are a9 good as anything you can use, unless you 
care to go to the expense of frigi-domo, which can be had 

of any horticultural sundriesman.- Mrs. A Hi* on. —Try 

Herr Max Leichtlin, Baden-Baden.- JohnGibbins.— The 

soil is evidently at fault, not being at all suited to the 
growth of fruit-trees, if, as vou say, only sand and gravel. 

- An Amateur.—' Try Dobbie and Oo., Rothesay, N.B. 

- E. C. Clough.— Perhaps it would be well to move the 

bulbs into a frame, covering over with fibre, and only 
putting on the lights when heavy rain is falling. They 

will not move until the pots are well filled with roots.- 

Enquirer.— It will do the soil no harm to dig in the leaves 
as they are. Leaf-mould is the remains of the decomposed 
leaves after they have lain for twelve months and been 

frequently turned to assist decay.- Mr*. A. Longfield.— 

Try Fabrier, Mme. Laurette Messimy, and Mme. Eugene 

ResaL- R. P.— 1, Yes; 2, It would be as well to partly 

renew the soil, as we find that Tufted Pansies if grown for 
two years in the same soil are very liable to go off. Take 
off about 3 inches and add some good loamy soil and rotten 
manure before you plant the Violas; 3, Plant it with hardy 
Ferns after incorporating some lighter soil, and then add 

Daffodils and other spring-flowering bulbs.- A. Aspinall. 

—The frame is too small to do what you suggest. Have 
you any other houses which are heated and from which 
you could take a pipe to go round the frame ? Killing it 


with stable-manure is the best way, however.-Ffora.- 

See reply to “ Botany ” in our issue of Oct lo, p. 41 Q, ti 

Canua in pot- Kroy.— You cannot do better than try 

some of the dwarf Veronicas, as V. incana, V. prostrate, 
V. repens, and V. rupestris, Antennaria, while the Rock- 
foils are a host in themselves.- S. A. M. A—Very pro¬ 

bably your Lily of the Valley is too thick and want* freeh 

quarters. The soil evidently is worn out- Hadltigh.- 

1, If you have the Lobelia in pots all you have to do u to 
keep it in a warm bouse, keeping the flowers picked off 
during the winter and increasing by cuttings next spring. 
If in the open air it is of no use to lift it now, it being too 
late. 2, It is rather too late for cuttings, but you can lift 
the old plants and pot them, keeping them fairly dry in 
vour greenhouse during the winter. The house must be 
nested. 3, The best Ivy is Hedera Emerald Green.— 
Chtut. E. Stiff.— It is quite impossible to advise you with¬ 
out seeing the place. The proper man to consult is % 
horticultural builder, who anil give you a plan and carry 

outany details you want.- Snowdrop.— If you attempted 

the work the roots would only perish, as they would lie 
dormant during the winter. April is the proper month. 

as then growth is on the move.- G. H. R.— The beat soil 

for Lilies in pots is a mixture of light fibrous loam, (eat, 
well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, and some coarse sand, in 

about equal parts.- C. L. S.— The bulb is of no value, 

Lilium Harris! is of little value for outdoor culture and 

must be grown in pots.- A Locer of Justice.— Not a 

gardening question- E. Wordrow.—\ow will find in 

article and illustrations ot "rergolas’’ in our iwue cl 
Oct. 21, 1890, p. 437, which can be had of the publisher, 

price l]d., post free.- W. M. Wright.— If attacked by 

mildew the only thing you can do is to dust the leaver 
with sulphur, taking care that no water is spilled about 

when watering.- Songster.— 1, The only thing you can 

do is to make arrangements with some salesman in 
Covent Garden Market to send you a supply as often as 
you want the flowers; 2, We know of no book dealing 

with the subject.- A. W. D. —1, See reply to "Ruiticus" 

in our issue of Oct. 3, p. 393 ; 2, Your Salpiglossi* wen 
sown too thickly, a very common mistake in the growth 
of annuals ; 3, The injury to the Wallflower is evidently 
caused by some grub at the root. Examine the soil to 

ascertain if such is the case.- E. T. IF.—The best Pine 

for jour purpose by the sea is the Cluster Pine (P:on» 

Pinaster; 2, Yes, it is worth your trying.- J. Whitt head 

—Your only chance is that you may find the pamphlet 

on a second-hand bookstall.- J. IF.—See page 415 last 

week.- if. Wall.—Vie much prefer a plain brick waD. 

nailing the trees to this, but if you have made it of 
concrete there is no help for it. Put the blocks from 

4 inches to 6 inches from the wall.- Mrs. IF. A. T.- 

Very possibly slugs are the culprits. Dust some freahlv 

slaked lime along the surface of the bed.- S. H. V&rji. 

—Yes, "Stove and Greenhouse Plants’* Is just the book 
you want. We do not reply to queries by post.— C. 
Arthur.— You have evidently killed the leaves. The 
paraffin has floated on the surface of the water and yon 

have used it pure, thus causing the damage.- ti. C.J. 

—You will find an article on dwarf Japanese trees, with 
illustrations, in our issue of May' 5, 1900, p. 116, which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for lid. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communication* respecting plant* or frvitt 
tent to name should always accompany th* pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Oaidowi 
Illtotratkd. 17, Pumival-street, Holbom, London, M.C. 
A number should also be firmly a fixed to each specimen 
of flower* or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers frr naming should be tent at 
one. time. 

Names of plants. — C. G. Reid and Cedant 
Reader.—We cannot undertake to name florist flower*. 

- S. D. B.—l. Buptbalmum speciosum; 2, Boltoni* 

asteroides; 3, Helenium autumnale.- Ramup-^* 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, but B. Dregei.- C.L.S.- 

1, Uypsophila repens ; 2, Sixifraga sp.. without flower* it 

is very difficult to say which- L. R.—\, Pelargonium 

Manglesi.- G. Sjwy.— Escallonia floribunda.— U* 

Seabrook .—Kindly send a fully-developed plant and we 

will do our best to help you.-IF. J. Yock.—Wt cannot 

name florist flowers; 2, Coronilla glauca.- J-J* 

Sleabdcn.—FinuB insignia.- Septimus Ellis.—Sun* 

Horminum.- Mander John Smyth. -Kindly 

us a specimen of the flower, and then we will try andheJp 

you. We do not reply to queries by post.- Mrs. Godlrt. 

—Momordica sp. Should like to see the flowers. 

Names Of fruits.— Tulip.— Apple Beauty ot K*n<- 

- L. R.— Apple Stamford Pippin.- J. F. S — Cockle* 

Pippin, dessert, season late. Leave on the tree aa long m 

you can.- M. Brewster.—In sending fruit for name it tt 

always well to give the district where grown. Apple* 
1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Beauty of Kent; 3, YorWurt 
Greening; Pear: Vicar of Winkfield. 


Catalogues received.— F. R*nmer. Quedhnbur* 

—Novelties in Flower Seeds for 190 i.- H. P- 

Highlands Nursery, Kawana, North Carolina.— 

List of American Rhododendrons and Notice FI*™* 

-Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick Gardens, Colch»t<r- 

—Rose Catalogue. -Blackmore and Langdon, TwerW 

Hill Nursery, Bath.—Z.i*f of Carnations, Picotef, 

-Amoe Perry, Winchmore-hill, N .—Hardy Border 

Rock Plants, No 39; Supplement to Parts lam-' 
Catalogue of Hardy Border and Rock Plants. 


Photograph of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. — We offer each week a copy of the l** 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” Jor t id- 
best photograph of a garden or any of its continu, 
indoors or outdoors , sent to us in any one 
Second prize , Half a Guinea. 

Prize Winners this week are: I, 
Rossi ter, Devonshire Villas, Bath, for Cottag 
Garden at Branscombe, Devon: 2, 3. 
Rawlinson-road, Oxford, for Single Cac 
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FRUIT. 

ROOT PRUNING. 

Tiif. frequent rainstorms and the strong late 
growths on fruit-trees aro giving gardeners 
much concern, because they seo so little 
prospect of the wood ripening. What is to be 
done to check this woody development, and to 
cause the trees to commence loaf shodding, as 
should now bo tho case ? It is obvious that any 
such result can be obtained only by root prun¬ 
ing. The case is not one that calls for 
elaborate effort. What is needed is finding a 
few main roots and severing them a few teet 
from the tree-stems. That would suffice to 
check sap flow, to cause leafage to fall, and to 
harden wood materially, although only a really 
warm, dry, autumn can do that effectively. 
Tho chief concern, too, lies in the condition of 
fruit-buds of next year that are already formed. 
Are these of a nature to be fully fertile 
next year? That is a question which so 
many” fruit growers aro asking. The} 7 
realise now that the lack of fruit this 
year is more due to imperfect bud formation 
than to any other cause. We have seen in 
many directions old trees in which the sap- 
flow last autumn was sluggish, the summer 
shoots being small and hard, which produced 
matured flower-buds in abundance. All these 
old trees fruited well, while younger ones, 
vigorous in growth, scarcely fruited at all. 
The present season has, on the whole, been 
less suited for the ripening of wood and the 
maturing of fruit-buds, than was last year, 
hence the prospect for next year is not an 
optimistic one. Nothing could give more 
pleasure than to find these suggestions falsified 
next year, but it is as well they should be 
stated, in order, should a further failure in 
fruit production follow, we may be prepared 
for it. That tho keen frosts of April last found 
a great deal of imporfectly pollinated bloom 
too weak to withstand tho cold, there can be 
no doubt, whilst really well pollinated bloom 
set well and produced good crops. We cannot 
do anything to create needful warmth, but 
where growth i9 sappy and wood still leafy, 
the pruning of roots moderately cannot but 
have good effect if set about at once. A. D. 


APPLES ON PARADISE STOCKS. 

I am planting a new garden (half acre) with fruit-trees, and 
I wish to know whether I should plant m 3 ' pyramid 
Apple*, for a quick return, on the Paradise or Crab- 
stock ? Ia the Paradise- 9 tock more liable to disease and 
blight than the Crab, as I have been told that it is so ?— 
Kisklbt. 


soil, they are, a9 a rule, if cared for, pruned, 
and occasionally cleansed, longer-lived than 
trees on the Paradise-stock. But then, whilst 
the former are best fitted for making permanent 
orchards, trees on the Paradise-stock are best 
suited to grow in dwarf bush form in gaidens, 
where the soil is, as a rule, deeply worked and 
richer than it is in orchards, and where also it 
is important to have the trees fruiting as early 
as possible after planting. But even the 
Paradise-stock sometimes produces strong 
roots, and sends them deep down w'hen in rich 
soil. When that is the case, wood shoots aro 
produced by tho trees in great quantity, and 
unless some check be given to the roots, that 
sort of thing will go on continually. Either 
the shoots thus produced must be thinned out, 
leaving at least one-third of them to grow 
away, and in a couple of years the trees will 
doubtless fruit freely. But then, in such case, 
they soon get too large for a garden. For that 
roason it is better, whilst cutting these summer 
shoots back hard in the late autumn, also to 
severely prune the roots, thus giving to wood 
production a severe check. That, again, 
should operate to the production of fruit buds 
or spufs and later fruit. If bush-trees on the 
Paradise-stock make strong roots a year or two 
after planted, it is better to lift them entirely 
in the autumn, moderately prune the roots, 
then replant, later shortening back the wood 
shoots. But whilst Apple-trees on the Paradise- 
stock, or Pears on the Guince-stock, like a good 
depth of soil, and that fairly good, in no case 
when planting should animal manure be put 
into contact with the roots. In planting, and 
always plant rather shallow than deep, put 
2 inches or 3 inches of fine soil about the roots, 
settling it well in. Then a little, and but a 
little, of well-decayed, but not wet, manure 
may be added before the full portion of soil is 
thrown over to cover it up. But where there 
can be furnished some wood-ashes, old mortar 
refuse, road sweepings, soot, and bone-dust, 
the last in the proportion of a pint to a barrow¬ 
load of the other, all well mixed, and cast in 
about the roots will do great good. It should 
always be remembered in planting fruit-trees 
that fruit is the object aimed at, and not wood 
growth. Still, certain wood growth, and not 
coarse growth, must be encouraged all the 
same. Bush-trees are, when in fruit, greatly 
benefited by having a mulch of manure laid 
just over the roots to wash in and check 
evaporation. When planting trees on the Crab- 
stock, see that all roots tending downwards are 
cut clean away.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


[It is quite incorrect to say that the Paradise- 
stock is more liable to produce disease in 
Apple-trees than are Crab-stocks. Probably, 
for one diseased tree on the Paradise-stock 
there are a hundred on the Crab-stock. 
Whilst the Paradise gives an abundance of 
fibrous roots, which run nearer the surface, the 
Crab-stock sends down long tap or thong-like 
roots, usually into deep subsoils, where they fail 
to find proper food, and thus soon breed 
canker, fungus, and other complaints. Where 
trees on the Crab-stock are planted on gpod 
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Melon seeds germinating Inside the fruit. 

—I send you a Melon. I have cut hundreds, but I never 
saw one like this. You see it is not ripe. Nearly all the 
good seeds have a long sprout on them. What is odd to 
me is the dark green of the sprouts. I did not know 
things in the dark ever had dark green leaves. I under¬ 
stand Lemons have at times sprouts, but always light 
green, or hardly green, or nearly white. Can the sunlight 
go into the centre of the Melons, so as to make the sprouts 
green ?— O. Moultox Barrett. 

[A not at all uncommon occurrence. In this 
instance there was a bruise in the fruit through 
which the air had access. The want of flavour 
tends to indicate this, also that there was 


something wroDg in the ripening from want of 
heat or too much moisture at the roots.] 

Storing Apples.— The surroundings of 
stored Apples ought certainly to be both clean 
and sweet, but those dry airy shelves to be 
found in the majority of fruit rooms are nob 
conducive to long keeping, the fruit ripening 
earlier than it is wanted and shrivelling pre¬ 
maturely. Apples ought to be kept nearly 
or quite os cool as store Potatoes, and if the 
light and currents of air are well excluded, so 
much the better. Thatched structures on the 
north side of a wall are well suited for storing 
Apples in, an equable and rather low tem¬ 
perature short of frosts answering well. They 
also keep better stored in heaps than in single 
layers. Those without the convenience of a 
cool room or shed might well adopt the plan of 
storing Apples in boxes, barrels, tubs, and 
paper-lined hampers, those being left open for 
a few days in order that what little moisture 
is evaporated may escape readily, and then 
kept closely covered and arranged one above 
another if need be in a cool loft or spare room. 
In each and every case the gathering should 
be done carefully, on dry days if possible, and 
none bub the sound, uninjured fruit should be 
stored. Neglecting to 9ort them over usually 
ends in the early decay of all that are in the 
least bib unsound or bruised, and, it may be, 
the loss of much sound fruit that comes into 
contact with it. On no account place either 
straw or hay under Apples, nor should it come 
into immediate contact with them as a pro¬ 
tecting material. If used, it quickly becomes 
damp and musty, and the Apples will be 
tainted quickly and surely. Latticed shelves 
and floors of rooms can be lined with clean 
paper only. 

Plum Belle de Septembre.— In giving 
a list of late Plums in your issue for Oct. 10th, 
your able correspondent “ W. S.’’ omits this 
useful variety, which I find a sure cropper, and 
I can remember h >w this variety fruited in 
Herefordshire as a standard some twenty or 
more years ago. Several trees were planted 
| among Apples in the orchard, and seldom 
failed to carry heavy crops. It is much later 
than Monarch with me, both grown on an 
east wall, and it is not fit to gather until 
quite the end of September, in this favoured 
county. Monarch is a grand fruit, your illus¬ 
tration not doing it justice as regards size, and 
it carries a lovely bloom when fully ripe, and 
really appears too good to be used in the 
kitchen. Then there is Late Rivers, a rather 
small dark purple Plum of good flavour for so 
late a variety : middlo to the end of October. 
Late Orange is new to me. I hopo to plant it 
this autumn, and I may say the same respect¬ 
ing Primate. Blue Imperatrice I destroyed, 
being so inclined to shrivel that the fruit 
proved an eyesore on the dessert table.— 
East Devon. 

Grab Apples.— It is surprising these are 
not more grown, considering their usefulness, 
also decorative value. The fruits make deli¬ 
cious jelly, and a branch laden with its showy 
fruits proved most effective for church decora¬ 
tion for harvest festival some few years ago. 
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There are some five or six varieties. John 
Downie produces thick clusters of fine- 
coloured fruits, and Prolific, as its name 
implies, bears well and is highly ornamental, 
while the Dartmouth, or Hyslop Crab, carries 
Urge, deep crimson fruit, a pot tree of which 
exhibited at the recenb fruit and vegetable 
show at Chiswick must have called forth much 
admiration. The Siberian Cherry and Trans¬ 
parent Crabs are effective, with their vellowish 
fruit sometimes streaked with red. Wot only 
when Uden with fruib are the trees worth 
seeing, they also present a fine appearance 
when in full flower, consequently make grand 
decorative trees for the pleasure grounds.— 
Devonian. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SCABIOUS (SCABI03A). 

The old English name of Pincushion Flower, 
from the resemblance of the flower-heads to 


flower borders, as well as being largely used 
for greenhouse and conservatory decoration. 
The normal colour is said to be deep crimson, 
bub under cultivation all shades of crimson, 
purplish-yellow, and white, may be seen. Many 
varieties have double flowers and are preferred 
by some growers, bub we think the single 
varieties are best, and they are also extremely 
useful for cutting. Under the name Saudade 
the flower-heads of the Sweet Scabious (S. atro- 
purpurea) are used for funeral wreaths by the 
Portuguese and other nations; indeed, the 
white varieties have attained such purity that 
they might well be employed in our own 
country, as they may be had at almost any 
season of the year by being sown and grown 
under glass. Those desirous of having gay 
groups for the flower borders can order mixed 
packets from their seedsmen, and the seeds 
should be sown in the reserve ground along 
with other annuals in May, or even later, to 
bloom the following year. If sown earlier, 
however, the Scabious will bloom the same 
year, for, though considered a biennial 


Scabiosa lutea (syn. S. alpin.a). 


From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


that useful article, is very appropriate, and, 
indeed, we have been told the Scabious is 
koown by no other name in the country. 
Although comprising a large number of species, 
very few are found outside the botanic garden, 
ana were all the known kinds hunted up, the 
sorts really worthy of the gardener’s attention 
would certainly nob amount to a dozen. 

Annuals. 

S. atbo purpurea (Sweet Scabious), the 
most common Scabious, which when grown in 
distinct varieties, as it is now sold by our 
florists, adds much to the beauty of our mixed 
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by many growers, we have always looked 
upon it as a hardy annual. By sowing the 
seed in the open towards the end of Marcn and 
thinning out as required, the plants will bloom 
well towards the latter end of summer. To get 
earlier bloom, those sown the previous autumn 
may be transplanted in early spring to their 
flowering quarters ; the succession will then be 
continued from early summer until late autumn. 
The Scabious is a native of South-western 
Europe. 

S. maritima (S3a Scabious).—This comes 
near S. atro-purpurea ; it is equally beautiful, 
a hardy annual, yielding abundance of purple- 


crimson flowers, which are invaluable for 
cutting. 

In addition to the annual species given 
above, 

S. stellata will no doubt find a place in 
many gardens. It grows about 2 feet in 
height, the large florets spreading open like & 
star, of a pale purple colour, perhaps more 
curious than beautiful. A near ally of the 
above is S. palrestina, a little taller, flowers 
larger, but paler. Both are hardy annuals, 
but not to be compared with the Sweet 
Scabious and its varieties. 

Perennials. 

S. caccasiga (Caucasian Scabious) is the 
handsomest and most useful. It flowers from 
early summer to late autumn, a true perennial 
on warm soils, but often perishing on cool 
soils. It forms dense tufts, which yield large 
quantities of blue flower-heads, each usually 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, oa long 
foot-stalks, and useful for cutting, as they Us: 
a long time in a warm room. There is a white 
variety. We saw a fine lot of the type iu full 
bloom in the first week of September in Messra. 
Cocker and Sons’ nursery, close to Aberdeen. 

S. oraminifolia (Grass-leaved S.).—A grace 
ful Scabious from H feet to 2 feet high, with 
pale blue flowers and silvery-white leaves; it is 
very useful for the rock-garden. It flowers 
from .Tune to October. 

S. lutea is a fine plant for the back of a 
large herbaceous border or for open places in 
a shrubbery. It grows 6 feet or 7 feet high, 
and requires plenty of room. 

S. pterocephala (Wing-headed S.), known 
also as S. Parnassi and Pterocephalus Parnassi, 
is a very dwarf-tufted hardy perennial, rarely 
exceeding 4 inches or C inches in height even 
when in bloom; flower-heads pale purple in 
summer. Greece. 

S. Webbiana is another useful species for 
the rock-garden or border, forming neat little 
masses of hoary leaves, which are attractive, 
especially when the plant is grown in poor soil. 
Its creamy-yellow flowers, borneon long stalks, 
are pretty from July to August. 


A GOOD COLLECTION OF CACTUS 
DAHLIAS. 

Growers and others interested in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Dahlias, when asked to express 
themselves regarding the popularity of these 
flowers, invariably ascribe the present success 
to the delightful and charming Cactus type of 
the flower. This is a type of the Dahlia that 
has developed in leaps and bounds, so to speak, 
and the craze for the Cactus-shaped blossoms is 
chiefly due to the pleasing variation of their 
form, and to the ricn and glorious colours in 
which they are now represented. At the recent 
exhibition of the National Dahlia Society, held 
at the Drill Hall, Westminster, the mostattrac 
tive displays were those in which Dahlias of 
the Cactus section were represented. There is, 
it is to be feared, a tendency to encourage 
those which are remarkable for size, and this 
may have the effect of introducing into com¬ 
merce new varieties of less refinement than 
those which for some time pa 9 t have found 
favour. The form of many of our best varieties 
is now very good and pleasing, and this, 
together with the possession of colours of the 
most striking and vivid hind, have given us a 
class of flowers which cannot fail to increase in 
popularity so long as these good traits in their 
character are repeated in new varieties from 
time to time. The subjoined collection is the 
result of a careful selection compiled from those 
recently exhibited, together with a survey ot 
the large collection of Cactus Dahlias growing 
in Messrs. J. Cheal and Son’s Nursery, Cra*; 
ley, where a very considerable area is devoted 
to this type of the flower. Most of those herein 
mentioned possess a good habit of growth, and 
their flowers are borne on stems of an erect or 
fairly erect character, and, in consequence of 
this fine trait, they have a value that manv of 
the older kinds do not possess. The following 
varieties are recommended : 

H. F. Robertson. —A flower of fine form ana 
large size, free, and distinct. Colour rich deep 
yellow. Good habit. 

Mrs. De Luca. —This is a froe- flowering 
plant that develops blossoms of good exhio- 
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yellow and orange shades. This variety has 
received several certificates. 

J. H. Jackson'. —This variety is generally 


exhibition variety, possessing good form. 
Colour, rich orange, suffused salmon. 

Floradora.— The variety carries its flowers 


Aunt Chloe. — Another good exhibition 
flower of good shape, with finely pointed 
florots, giving a pretty finish. Colour, almost 
black, really a rich deep velvety maroon. The 
recipient of several certificates. 

Columbia. —A most attractive flower, having 
long, straight florets, the ground colour of 
which is rich, bright vermilion, the centre and 
top of each floret being pure white. The plant 
has received various certificates. 

J. W. Wilkinson.— This is a freely exhibited 
flower of good form, the plant bearing its 
blossoms on good stems, and free-flowering. 
Large flower, of a deep rosy-crimson colour. 
Good habit. 

j Magnificent. —What is called an “im¬ 
proved ” form of this variety was exhibited in 
the Messrs. Stredwick’s stand at the National 
Dahlia Society’s show last week. It is a flower 
of pleasing form, and the colour is a refined 
shade of salmon-pink. 

Mrs. H. J. Jones. —This is quite a unique 
flower of beautiful form and large size. Colour, 
scarlet, edged cream, heavily striped white. 
Good habit. The recipient of many certifi¬ 
cates. 

Galliard. —An improvement on Starfish. 
Large flowers of beautiful form, with long 
florets. Colour, crimson-scarlet. Free-flower¬ 
ing, and each’ flower is borne on a stiff, erecb 
footstalk. 

PniNEAS.—This is another of the newer 
sorts, and is a very attractive flower. Large, 
bold exhibition flower, with long, brilliantly 
coloured florets, making a good exhibition 
specimen bloom. Colour, a gorgeous crimson- 
scarlet, the base of the florets being suffused 
with orange. Splendid habit. 

Alpha. —For its novel colour this variety is 
included in the selection. It is a pleasing 
flower, and has already been freely exhibited. 
Colour, striped and flaked purplish-crimson on 
a white ground. Several times certificated. 

D. B. C. 


Soabiosa caucasica. 


THE IVY-LEAVED CYCLAMEN 
(C. HEDEELE FOLIUM). 

The illustration shows a bank of hardy alpine 
Cyclamens growing amongst stones under a 
Beech-tree. They have been in Hie same posi¬ 
tion for the last twenty years, during which 
time the bulbs have much increased in size, 
some of them being as large as an ordinary 
tea-saucer and bearing from fifty to a hundred 
blooms on each. They were originally raised 

regarded as one of the best, if not the best, of on long, erecb, wiry stems, well above the from seed which germinates freely. The seed- 
the dark Cactus Dahlias. The blooms are of j foliage, which gives the plant a special value i lings come into bloom in about two years, 
fine type, having long, narrow, pointed florets. 

Colour, rich crimson-maroon, nearly black. It 
is a free-flowering plant, and early. 

Mrs. Mortimer. —A flower of pleasing form, 
having prettily curled and twisted florets, 
somewhat similar in form to “Ajax.” Colour, 
a shade rich terra-cotta; some growers say 
salmon-red. This is a distinct flower of good 
appearance. 

Clara G. Stredwick. —This is an indispen¬ 
sable variety in all collections, no mattor 
whether for exhibition or otherwise. The 
flowers are rightly valued for their superb 
form aud their splendid size. Their colour, 
too, is lovely—clear salmon, shading to yellow 
at the base of the florets, aptly describing 
their character. Free flowering, good habit. 

Frequently certificated. 

Mrs. D. B. Crank.— This is a seedling of 
last year, and a plant with the prospect of a 
brilliant future. Those who have seen the 
flower are unanimous in their opinion that it is 
the best white sorb in cultivation. Pore white 
is its proper description, lrs form is of the 
very best, and the flowers are chaste ano 
refined. Free-flowering, good habit. 

Mrs. Winstanley.—A pretty and distinct 
Cactus-shaped flower of superb form and good 
size. Colour, a pleasing tone of scarlet, 
shading toy ellowin the centro. A plant of a free- 
flowering character. Certificated several times. 

Mrs. Edward Mawley. —'This is generally 
regarded as the best of the yellow-flowered 
Cactus Dahlias, clear yellow being its true 
colour. The flowers are large and neatly out¬ 
lined, having long florets, which have a ten¬ 
dency to incurve. In every sense this is a 
grand sort. Several times certificated. 

Ajax*—A nother flower with long, twisted 
and prettily curled 


Cyclamens in the rock garden. From a photograph sent by the Rev. Theodore H. Marsh, 
Cawston Rectory, Norwich. 
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in the flower garden. The form of the bios- They are mostly the autumn-blooming varieties 
soms in this instance is good, and the colour is and the foliage jvery varied and beautiful, 
flor ets. It is~a splendid what is aptly described as wine-crimson. They require no protection, being perfectly 
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hardy, and seem indifferent to the nature of 
the soil, provided there is plenty of stones. 

Theodore H. Marsh. 
Caicston Rectory , Norwich, 


BELLADONNA LILIES. 

t have some Belladonna Lilies which were planted in a 
border under a greenhouse wall, facing south, five jeare 
ago. About two springs ago, the garden boy, in cutting 
off dead Crocus leaves, sheared off all the leaves, which 
checked the bulbs, and this jear two have thrown up 
flower-spikes out of nine lots, the only flowers I have had 
In five years. The soil is very heavy, but leaf-mould and 
sand were mixed with it at planting time. Now the bulbs 
have worked up half way out of soil (originally planted 
6 inches deep), and have leaves 1 inch long, and they 
seem to be a cluster of six or seven long, thin bulbs. 1 
believe these bulbs dislike being moved. Will you kindly 
tell me what to do to them if They have never been 
touched since planted. Should 1 divide bulbs now, or 
what ?— Belladonna. 

[The bulbs having been planted five years 
should now be well established, and give you a 
reliable flowering each year. Cutting off the 
green leaves two seasons back would, however, 
produce a check akin almost to a full season's 
development. You must not now interfere 
with the bulb3, but you may do so at any 
moment when the leaves have once more 
matured and are dying off. This indeed is the 
best time to deal with all established clumps, 
while dry bulbs may be planted over a long 
season. It is not usual for the bulbs in so 
short a time to lift out of the soil, but seeing 
this is so in your case, we ask advisedly whether 
a fairly deep bed of soil is at the disposal of the 
bulbs ? The depth of soil should not oe less than 
18 inches—the soil of a medium lightness. As 
the Btaple soil of your garden is heavy you 
would do well to incorporate sand, road-grit, 
or old mortar quite freely with it, using plenty 
of this or similar material about the base of 
the bulbs. The drainage below the bulbs, too, 
should be quite free, and to this end clinkers, 
brickbats, or the like, should be provided to a 
depth of 0 inches. In the replanting do not 
cluster the bulbs—rather plant them singly, 
say, with a 0 inch space or more between each. 
This will afford opportunity for the offsets to 
go sideways, whereas if grouped closely at first 
the increasing stock must of necessity be 
forced upwards. This, indeed, may be the 
cause of the present uplifting of the bulbs. 
When you decide upon trie replanting let the 
work be done quickly, and do not permit the 
bulbs or root fibres to become dry. Plant 
firmly and at least 6 inches deep, the measure¬ 
ment being from the top of the bulb to the 
ground level. If the soil is not over-rich some 
good decayed manure may be dug in rather 
freely, yet quite below the root area. Do not 
plant close to the wall — 6 inches distant 
will be near enough. With all soil of a close 
nature at the surface, you must work in freely 
with hand-fork light horse-manure. If you 
do this and also plant some thin carpeting 
plant on the surface, you will have less cause 
to complain on this head. You are quite 
correct—these things do not like disturbance, 
and, when once well planted may, with annual 
mulching, go on for years.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back sweet-scented Verbena.-I 

should lie very much obliged if you would tell me through 
your piper what ie the proper time for cutting back 
Aloyeia cltrlodora ? I have got a ehrub of It about 7 feet 
high, but it is beginning to get very “ leggy,” and I want 
to cut it back fairly severely at the top, ho as to make it 
form a more bushy growth.— Grokfrev HorsmanColfs. 

(The best time will be the spring, when you see that the 
growth is on the move ] 

Saxifrages falling.—I shall feel very much obliged 
if you can inform me through yaur paper why my plant* 
rf Sixifraga longlfolia break off or force themselves out of 
the ground ? The rosettes, which are f> inches in diameter, 
look quite healthy, but I find them fallen from their posi¬ 
tion with no root attached. The little roots I find in the 
ground appear to be rotten. They are planted on the face 
of a rockery in rubbly soil. Sixifraga Aizoon behaves in 
name way. I at first thought it was the work of birds, hut 
now think it is natural. What is the cause and remedy? 
-W. H. W. 

[We are at a loss to account for the plants 
breaking off in the way you describe, and in 
the absence of other proof should regard it as 
the work of some insect pest receiving protec¬ 
tion from the sheltering rosettes of leaves. 
We have grown this species in many and vary¬ 
ing soils and aspects and through many years, 
and we have had no experience of the trouble. 
The fact, too, that S. Aizoon behaves in a similar 
way would lend colour to our suggestion. Do 
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woodlice or earwigs swarm about the plants, 
or is there any evidence of attack from such 
things ?■ We ask those questions advisedly, 
inasmuch as both species when established are 
strong and abundant in their rooting. Indeed, 
our experience of the smaller kind is that it 
will take root in any half-shaded spot if laid on 
sandy soil. S. longiflorum may, however, be 
saved by placing the base— i.e , the rooting 
portion—on dryish sand, into which root-fibres 
will soon be emitted. A slight weight, as a 
piece of board or stone, to keep the base in 
contact with the sand is requisite. We pre¬ 
sume the plants you refer to are established 
examples aud not recently-imported plants. 
The only other pest likely to touch the roots of 
such things is the vole, but of these there 
should be no lack of evidence.] 

Salvia leucantha.—I would be much obliged if 
the enclosed plant could be named for me. My gardener 
says 1 sent it from the Riviera, but I have no recollection 
of it there. Here it i* growing like a dwarf thrub in the 
open garden, and coming into flower at the end of every 
shoot.—L. R, Newtown, Bavenglass, Cam/orth. 

[The name used as the heading of this note is 
that of your specimen. Ib is a somewhat 
shrubby plant, and the leaves, which are 
wrinkled, resemble those of Buddleia globosa. 
The flowering shoots are covered with a dense 
purplish down, which, with the pure white 
corolla set in the dark purple calyx, gives the 
plant a delicate and novel appearance, and 
renders it highly effective in the garden at 
this season. On the Riviera ib is known as 
Salvia erio-calyx.] 

Heleniums— All that “W. F. D.” says 
in your issue of August 22nd last regarding 
these fine plants is perfectly true, but he 
only refers to the variety pumilum. I would 
advise anyone who thinks of planting the 
Heleniums to plant only the very be9t sorts, as 
there is so much more satisfaction to be 
derived from growing the better kinds, and 
they are no more trouble to grow than those of 
less merit. For instance, I would plant 
H. pumilum magnificum, instead of the variety 
pumilum, as this is infinitely superior in every 
way. The flowers are large, of better form and 
colour, and far more refined than in the type. 
The habit, too, as well as the character of the 
growth of magnificum, is also superior. 
Throughout the latter part of July and the 
whole of August this variety makes a really 
fine display. For later displays, commencing 
however, in August, there is no handsomer 
example than H. autumnale superbum. This 
is a great advance upon H. grandiflorum, and 
develops splendid heads of large and refined 
yellow flowers on plants 6 feet high.—D. B. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING WHITE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will the Elitor of Gardrnino kindly give names of e&rlv- 
flowering white Chrysanthemums, either for outdoors or 
greenhouse, mentioning which ? In this bad season only 
Crimson Marie Masse has flowered so far, and the early 
white and yellow are a great want. If cuttings are put in 
early of the ordinary white, would they flower sooner? 
Have now taken Chrysanthemums indoors. Is that right? 
—Cheviot. 

[We are at a loss to understand the reason 
for your plants being so late in coming into 
bloom, as the early-flowering kinds, in many 
instances, are earlier this season than usual. 
Ours are long past their best, and we are now 
looking forward to the display of the semi-early 
or mia-October*flowering varieties. Perhaps 
your selection of varieties is at fault, and if 
you care to send along the names we shall be 
pleased to give you our opinion respecting 
them. Crimson Marie Masse, that you mention 
as the only plant that has yet flowered, is one 
of the best and most reliable of the early- 
flowering Japanese kinds, and of this family 
there is a most interesting variety, in which, 
too, the colours are pleasingly varied. The 
white kinds that w r e recommend are :— 

Ralvh Curtis. — A profuse - flowering, 
creamy-white kind, developing its blooms on a 
good length of foot stalk. On some soils the 
base of the petals is sometimes suffused a 
salmon-cerise colour. Height 3 feet. Period 
of flowering September and early October. 

Mychett White.— One of the best of the 
early-flowering white kinds, being pure white 
and of beautiful form. Unfortunately, it has 
not a good constitution. In flower in Septem¬ 


ber. Good for outdoor or for pot culture. 
Height about 2 feet. 

Market White. — A variety somewhat 
similar to the last-named, though the form is 
hardly so good. The flowers are of the purest 
white, and they are borne freely on a planb 
possessing a nice bushy habit and good con¬ 
stitution. Period of flowering late September 
and early October. Height about 2£ feet. 

Doris Peto. — Another fine white, very 
similar in form and habit to the last named, 
yet there is a distinctness in the blooms which 
enhances their value. In flower during late 
September and early October. Height about 

2 feet. Useful either for outdoor culture or for 
the greenhouse. 

Barbara Forbes. —A very handsome Japan- 
ese kind that is seen to advantage when the 
plants are more or less disbudded. The flower? 
are pure white and of good form. Height 
about 3 feet. In flower during October. One 
of the best for pot culture. 

Cranford White.— This is a new variety, 
and in the border during late September and 
early October is valuable. For pots, too, this 
is a useful sort. The flowers are large and full, 
white, slightly tinted pink on the younger 
blooms. Free, bu9hy growth, flowers standing 
up well on good, erect footstalks. Height 
about 2 feet or rather less. 

Mme. Desoranges.— One of the oldest 
Japanese kinds, good alike for the open bor¬ 
der or for pots. Pure white, with a slightly 
yellowish centre. To be seen at its beet this 
lant should be disbudded to some extent, 
eptember is its period of flowering, when the 
plant attains a height of about 3 feet. 

Bouquet Incomparable. —This is a pretty 
little kind, of wh ; ch very little is known. It 
comes into bloom during the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and attains a height of about 1^ feet. 
Pure white and free flowering. 

Mr9. Martin. —Another useful Japanese 
kind, the plant9 of which are about 3| feet in 
height. The flowers, which are seen at their 
best in September and early October, are white 
slightly tinted pink. Good for all purposes. 

Mrs. .1. R. Pitcher —One of the earliest 
and also one of the oldest of Japanese sorts in 
cultivation. The flowers are of a pearly-white 
colour, and are borne freely on plants about 

3 feet in height. Good for border culture 
during late August and September. 

Parisiana. A very large aird handsome 
white, and a plant of recent introduction. 
Although not so free-flowering as many other?, 
this is compensated for by the excellent quality 
of the blooms. In good form in September. 
Height 3 feet. 

Queen of the Earlif.s --Another large 
flowered pure white sort that should be dis¬ 
budded to be ggen at its best. This is specially 
well adapted for pots—the plant attaining a 
height of about 3£ feet, la flower during 
late September and October. 

Satisfaction.— This comes into flower in the 
earliest days of September. The plant is useful 
for border culture, and also succeeds well when 
grown in pots. Heighb about 2 feet or rather 
more. 

White Quintus.— An invaluable pure white 
Japanese variety for October flowering. The 
plants are very free-flowering. Essentially a 
plant for pot culture. Height less than 
3 feet. E. G. 


Early-flowering- Chrysanthemum 
Polly. —It is to the early-flowering section 
that we must look for the greatest develop¬ 
ments in the future. Great strides have been 
made within the last year or two, and the 
present season’s trial of the newer sorts ha? 
given us some charmiDg plants and flowers. 
The variety under notice deserves high praise. 
I saw this new plant growing in a collection of 
some thousands, containing both old and new 
kinds, and it was noted as one of the very 
finest early sorts. The plant attains a height 
of about 2$ feet, and has a capital bushy 
habit. The flowers are large and massive 
looking, having broad petals and long erect 
footstalks. The colour may bo described a? 
rich yellow, sometimes suffused bronze. When 
the plant i 9 at its best towards the end of 
September, it is literally a miss of bloom. 
This fine now Japanese early received an 
award of merit at the B.H.S. fretting on 
September 28th last.—C. A. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BLOOD-FLOWERS (H.EMANTHUS). 
The genus Htemantlius, belonging to the natu¬ 
ral order Amaryllide®, contains about three 
dozen distinct species of greenhouse or cool 
stove plants, and is indigenous to Africa, the 
greater part being found in the southern parts 
of this large continent. From a garden point 
of view they may be divided into two classes, 
one embracing the species with long petioles or 
which produce their leaves on a special stem, 
and the other section containing the numerous 
forms with generally compressed bulbs com¬ 
posed of a tew thick scales and spreading, 
oblong, leathery leaves, which spring direct from 


can be excluded will do for the bulbs, and in 
summer an airy greenhouse, where the pots 
can be plunged into some moisture-retaining 
material, will suit the plants. Under the same 
treatment will alsAhrive such fine species as 
the old H. puniceus and the bright-coloured 
H. magnificus, with its two or three garden 
varieties. A little more warmth is required 
where the brilliant H. multifiorus is grown, 
this being a native of the tropical African 
regions. It appears that this species has 
a very wide range, for it has come in 
collections of botanical travellers, who 
visited the remotest parts of Africa, and 
was named H. abyssinicus by Herbert 
from specimens gathered in Abyssinia, while 
the same or a similar plant has been introduced 


blooms have faded. They can be wintered in 
a cool-house, and are best placed outside in 
summer. Some of the most usually grown 
species aroH. albiflos, H. sanguineus, including 
H. coccineus, II. tigriuus, H. toxicarius, and 
a few others. T. 


PLANT PROTECTION. 

The period of the year ha8 now arrived when 
frosts may reasonably be expected ; therefore 
to be forewarned is to be lorearmed against 
any contingency that may happen from this 
source. There are, of course, great variations 
as to situations and localities with respect to 
the effects of these early frosts, but it is not 
advisable to risk any plants outside that are at 
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llacmanthus Kalbreyeri. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 





the bulbs. The first section undoubtedly con¬ 
tains the finest species and varieties, and to this 
class belongs Hremanthus natalensis (figured on 
p. 446). This Hrcmanthus is one of the most 
easily accommodated and one of the readiest to 
flower ; it has a nearly globose bulb of about 
3 inches in diameter, ana attains a height of 
3 feet and more, the leaves oblong and of a 
bright green, numbering six to nine. The 
peduncle is produced at the same time as 
the leaves and bears a very dense umbel com¬ 
posed of hundreds of flowers with pale orange- 
coloured stamens and styles; it is not very 
showy flowered, but the habit of the plant is 
decidedly ornamental. Very fine specimens 
may be obtained by growing the bulbs in large 
pots in a well-enriched leaf-soil which has not 
been too much pressed ; repotting is only 
needed every two or three years. During the 
resting period any dry place from which frost 

Digitized by GOOgk 


from Sierra Leone under the name of H. 
Kalbreyeri, of which we give an illustration 
to-day. In point of beauty it finds a rival in 
H. Katherine, which came from Natal in 1877, 
and was named by Mr. Baker after Mrs. 
Katherino Saunders, the wife of a once famous 
patron of horticulture. This magnificent spe¬ 
cies has a stem of about half-a-foot high, 
with four to six oblong leaves ; the flowering- 
stem is very stout, and bears a magnificent, 
very dense umbel of bright red flowers. It 
seems that this Hiemanthus does not require a 
special resting period, as it generally retains its 
foliage throughout the winter ; at that time a 
temperature of about 45 degs. to SOdegs. Fahr. 
will be sufficient. 

The species belonging to the second section 
are rather numerous, and the greater part of 
these are summer-flowering, tho strong, leathery 
leaves generally being produced after the 


all susceptible to its injurious effects later than 
the first week in October. Some plants, it is 
true, which are usually termed greenhouse 
subjects will withstand a few degrees without 
injury, but there is no policy in running this 
slight risk, oven if it can be avoided. For a 
few weeks to come, in many instances it will 
tax the ingenuity of the gardener to the 
utmost to sufficiently protect his plants. 
Chrysanthemums are now grown in such 
numbers and require so much room to accommo¬ 
date them, that other plants have to be crowded 
together or otherwise housed in such a manner 
as not to be beneficial to them, but rather tho 
reverse. In extreme cases the friendly shelter 
of a tree is better than nothing, or if stood 
near to a wall it is a comparatively easy matter 
to afford protection at night by means of 
stakes (long Bamboo rods in particular being 
very useful) with light shading material thrown 
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over them. Skeleton structures of a light 
character are exceedingly useful; these whore 
made in the form of a span roofed house can be 
very easily covered with the dressod tarpaulins 
which are now oftentimes used in the winter in 
place of mats. These dressed covers are 
extremely useful, being very readily applied in 
any needful case against frost. Under such 
covers and framework many of tho hardier 
plants usually kept in cold-houses will be quite 
safe against 7 degs. or 8 degs. of frost. Light, 
of course, must be given in the daytime to the 
fullest extent. Under unfavourable circum¬ 
stances as to housing greater caution is needful 
with the watering. What is needful in this 
way should be attended to early in tho day. 
When plants are now, or soon will be, crowded 
togother much too closely in houses the venti¬ 
lation must be carefully attended to, whilst if 
a slight warmth is allowed in the pipes during 
tho day with u froo circulation of air, there wifi 
not be the same susceptibility to damping off 
amongst both flowers and foliage. Cold-frumes 
and pits will afford abundant shelter for several 
weeks longer to many plants. Those places 
should in all cases be now used to their fullest 
extent, but do not close down at night unless 
quite necessary. Tho regular system of closing 
at nightfall just to save trouble later on in the 
evening when treating plants that have hither¬ 
to been freely exposed in the open is a great 
mistake. Even with air left on, a few degrees 
of frost will not do any harm provided the 
plants are dry overhead. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting out Norfolk Plne.-I have a Norfolk 
I'ine about 10 feet hijfb in a 20-inch pot in conservatory, 
and wish to plant it in the ground. Would you be kind 
enough to tell me when is the beat time to plant It and 
the best noil to make the bed with, also if 1 can top it? 
It nearly touches the glass.—.1. Barrktt. 

[You may plant your Norfolk Island Pine at 
any time, the present se.ason being a very suit¬ 
able ono for the purpose. A hole must be 
taken out at least 4 feet wide and the same in 
depth. In the bottom of the hole a layer of 
brick-bats, broken crocks, or anything in that 
way must bo placed, and over this lay some 
turves with the grassy side downwards. A 
mixture of two parts turfy loam to one part 
peat, with a free sprinkling of rough sand, will 
form a very suitable mixture in which to plant 
your Pine. Both the loam and peat should be 
fairly rough, and, in planting, the compost 
must be well trodden down. You can top your 
plant, although this will to a great extent 
destroy the symmetrical character of tho speci¬ 
men. In time another leador will he formed.] 

Growing plants for profit In cold-house.— 
Can you ad\ne me as to the best and most saleable plant® 
to grow in unheated greenhouses ? I should be much 
obliged if you would give ine as exhaustive a list as possible, 
and in as early an issue as convenient. I can erect the 
houses to run either from east to west, or from north to 
south. Which do you advise ?—LffyUiHiTiVK. 

[We fear you are not likely to geb much 
profit out of unheated greenhouses, for though 
of great value as an auxiliary to other struc¬ 
tures, for saleable plants (at least, remunerative 
ones) you will need a certain amount of heat, 
and even then, with the present day competi¬ 
tion, a great many things have to be taken 
into consideration, particularly tho distance 
from market and railway, or other means of 
disposing of your produce. This, answered in 
a satisfactory manner, combined with practical 
knowledge and hard work, may be productive 
of success, but you must bear in mind that tho 
large profits one so frequently hears of in con¬ 
nection with these matters exist only in the 
imagination of the writers. Plants that would 
grow well in unheated greenhouses during the 
summer—that is, such things as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, etc.—would be killed therein in 
winter. Given a warm corner, Tomatoes often 
yield good profits, but they must be raised in 
heat, otherwise they will be too late. We hoar, 
too, of such vegetables as Peas, Beans, etc., 
paying well grown in unhoated glass struc¬ 
tures, but, if so, it is doubtful if this could be 
done on a small scale. An unheated green¬ 
house may be utilised for the protection of 
Chrysanthemums in the autumn. We should 
prefer the houses to run north and south rather 
than east and west.] 

Bouvardias. —These aro delightful flowers 
for the greenhouse at this season of the year ; 
coming in, too, at a time when the summer- 
flowering subjects are on the wane, they are 


all the more appreciated. By some they are 
planted out during the summer months, but 
the plants brought out in this way need very 
careful treatment when lifted in early autumn, 
and to the amateur, at alt events, the most 
satisfactory way will be to grow them alto¬ 
gether in pots. If a few plants are put into 
heat about the end of February or early in 
March, young shoots will be soon pushed out, 


F ERNS. 

ADIANTUMS FOR THE COOL GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

Or the numerous Maiden hair Ferns, there are 
many which are usually grown in & stove (or 
high temperature) which will do equally wdl 
under cooler treatment. It would be folly to 


and if these are taken when a counle of inches take them from a high temperature and subject 


long, dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a close propagating case, they soon 
root. When this nappens they may be potted 
singly into small pots, and in a few days 
pinch out the growing point in order to induce 
a bushy habit of growth. This must be 
repeated once or twice, if necessary, and if the 
plants are shifted on when the pots are full of 
roots they will be by the flowering season neat 
little bushes in .7-inch pots. Not only are they 
pretty in this state, but as cut flowers 
Bouvardias are always admired. Oae thing 
connected with their culture is that they 
seldom thrive within the London area, as a 



ILptuanthus nutalensU. (See page 44.”.) 


day or two of tho sulphur-laden fogs, so 
common there, completely' burn up the foliage. 
A few good varieties ar e—Sinyfr ; Bridal 
Wreath, white; Dazzler, rosy-scarlet; Hum- 
boldti cory'mbiflora, long white flowers, vory f 
sweetly* scented; jasminiflora alba orlorata, 
white, tinged pink, large fragrant flower: 
Mrs. Robert Green, light pink; President 
Cleveland, vermilion-scarlet; Priory Beauty, 
light rose : Yroelandi, white ; Vulcan, scarlet. 


them to a sudden change, especially while they 
have young and tender growing fronds 
Gradually harden them off, or start those that 
have been dormant, and give them cool treat¬ 
ment, and they will not only grow freely, but 
will be more useful for cutting or to take into 
the house. Most of the Adiantum cuaeatum 
section may be dried off in the autumn, and { 
kept from frost until early in the year, 
then plaoed on a shelf or other light position 
in a cool greenhouse and given a little water, 
will soon start into growth, and often nuke 
better plants than those which have been 
nursed up in heat all the winter. Almost all 
plants have a natural period of 
rost, and Ferns aro no exoep 
tion. Many of our choicest 
Ferns have been lost through 
being forced into growth when 
they ought to be at rest. Tie 
growth that they make may 1* 
satisfactory, but they will fail 
to make the necessary provid e 
for further growth, and retan 
the vitality which ought 
to have remained and farther 
matured for making growth it 
tho natural period when the”* 
is more light and other cocdi 
tious are favourable. I hare 
seen many’ Fern experiment 
Taking Ad iunturns, some fran 
tho same batch have been kept 
growing in WAimth during the 
winter, and others dried off ard 
kept cool, and theso, later, whtu 
Parted in the spring, woud 
soon break away aod oveitake 
those that had been growng 
through the winter. With some 
of the Pterises the advantage of 
rest is even more apparent. 

Of the Adiantums most des r 
aide for the cool-house, all the 
capillns-Veneris varieties may 
be recommended, including the 
beautiful c.-V. imbricatura, 
which has pinnules almost as 
largo os A. Farley en&e, and i.< 
sometimes called the hardy bar 
loyense Fern. A. elegans is 
much hardier than the ordinary 
cuneatum. A. fragiantiaeiroua 
is semi deciduous, and after its 
proper rest it starts away very 
freely in a cool house, makutf 
much more satisfactory grof-b 
than when in heat. Thebes 
tiful Australian A. formo6um » 
a grand Fern under cool tmt 
ment. A. Williamsi I 
seen start away fieely after 
it had been actually frozen. A. decorum 
loses its fronds in a cold-house, but starts 
away with renewed vigour iu spring. A. 
hispidum, under cool treatment, makes very 
brightly-tinted fronds. A. fulvum abode** 
well. A. tonerum is not quite so hardy, 
perhaps, but even this will do well in 


A. Collisi, with its beautiful bronzy tinted 
fronds, is a gem. The pretty little A. ciliatutr, 
which makes such a nice basket Fern, may «hj> 
be grown cool. A. assimile, rhizomes of which 
spread so freely, makes a beautiful plant in a 
suspended basket. 

I might further add to the list, hut 1 hive 
given a good variety. In the cool house they 
should all be kept moderately dry during the 
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" FLORA and Sylva.”— A London Monthly Review 
for Gardeners and Planters, Lovers of Landscape, Wood¬ 
land, Tree, or Flower: New and Rare Plants, Trees, 

Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, and Home Landscape, 
i’rinted in large type on pure dayless paper, and sfivfnjf i 
the finest coloured plates of New Plants. “ This new 
revie tr deserves a welcome, if only for its admirable typo- 
graph;/ and its exceedingly jinelu reproduced illustrations 

—coloured, photographed, aiut engraved. Moreover, it \ — - - —r- — ■ - s ——f —-t —~ i „ 

seems to be well conceived—a serious and scientific, but autumn, and no encouragement given to ma# 
attractive, review for alt interested in dowers, trees, growth until early in the year, when they Will 
vegetables, and landscape."—Times. Price la net, post obnw nierna nf ahnrtincr nnfnrsllv It is then 
free Is. 3d., of all Newsagents and Bookstall*. All back Sh ° W f 8 “™g ° aturaI, J' “ 

numbers may be had. London : Published at 17, Furnival- w hen a little help and encouragement iro 
street, Holborn, E.o. 190J. j needed. -'A careful look out for slags mast m 
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Douhl, Alfred Neuner, pure white : Brides- aj. alatum, the latter making large, spreading t 
maid, bright pink ; Hogarth flore-plono, scar- fronds of a soft pale green, also succeed well- 
let: Frosidont Garfield, soft pink. -X. A •-u 
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maintained, for these often prove most 
destructive, eating off the young fronds as they 
appear. _ H. L. 

Drying Ferns.— Will you kindly Inform me through 
your valuable paper the proper way to press Maiden hair 
fronds to keep and look green in the winter?— 

[We know of no better plan than drying between sheets 
of blotting-paper. Lav the specimens in between sheets of 
this and place in a cool, dry room without heat, with 
some heavy weights on them to keep them flat We 
doubt, however, if they will retain the green colour.] 


Maman Cochet, Clara Watson, Marie Van 
Houtte, Antoine Rivoire, Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot, Mme. Abel Cbatenay, Ferdinand 
Jamin, and Mme. Cadeau Ramey. 


H0SB8. 


ROSE PAPA LAMBERT. 

This splendid Hybrid Tea is practically an 
exhibition Ro9e, although many individuals 
would be glad to grow it, if only for its deli¬ 
cious Cabbage-Rose fragrance. This latter 
quality it, doubtless, inherits from one of the 
parents — namely, Marie Baumann — Herr 
Lambert having used that variety as pollen- 
parent and White Lady as seod-parent. The 
colour is pinkish-rose, deeper in the centre. 
The buds are long and pointed, and the open 
flowers of enormous size, quite double, and fully 
3 inches deep. The petals are 
large and smooth. I like this 
Rose much better than I do 
Ulster, a kind it somewhat re¬ 
sembles. To obtain the best 
flowers it should be budded 
annually, and a few should be 
put on the Manetti stock. It 
will not last long on this stock, 
but plants will come double as 
large as those budded on the 
dwarf Brier. This fine Rose 
possesses all the freedom of 
blooming characteristic of the 
H. Teas. If desired to grow the 
Rose for garden decoration, I 
can recommend it for this pur¬ 
pose, although it makes but little 
wood. It is like Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam in this respect. A 
charming bed could be formed 
with Papa Lambert, Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, White Lady, Tenny¬ 
son, and Mildred Grant, all very 
similar in habit of growth. 

Rosa. 

ROSES THAT WILL GROW 
WELL. 

(Reply to “Speckled Tater.”) 

We fear you are asking the im¬ 
possible. There are few, if any, 

Roses so entirely satisfactory as 
Caroline Testout—that is, from 
a decorative point of view. The 
kinds you name as not being 
gTeatly smitten with — viz., Ma¬ 
man Cochet, Innocente Pirola, 
and Mme. de Watteville—would 
come really better if budded upon 
hedge Briers, and their blossom would also be 
finer if the plants were pruned back to good 
plump eyes and freed of the small, thin wood. 
Although we are not in favour of feeding 
Roses just to obtain one or two large flowers 

S er plant, we would remind you that to pro- 
uce quality of blossom necessitates artificial 
feeding, and also thinning both of bud and 
growth. As they are such simple rules, we 
think you can hardly call them as being of 
*' special ro9arians’ nursing.” Of the list you 
sent we should take away A. K. Williams, 
Abel Carriero, Prince C. do Rohan, Camille 
Bernardin, Countess of Oxford, Caroline 
Kuster, Homere, and Mme. Falcob as being 
rather difficult to grow. In order to make up 
a collection of forty-eight varieties, add the 
following to those you have already : Ulrich 
Brunner, Captain Hayward, Mme. Victor 
Verdier, Clio, General Jacqueminot, Suzanne 
Marie Rodocanachi, Admiral Dewey, Gladys 
Harkness, Robert Scott, Jemnie Dickson, 
Comte de Raimbaud, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Spenser, Marchioness of Londonderry, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Mme. Wagram, Mme. 
Edmee Metz, Mme. Eugene Boulleb, Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Vermorel, Souvenir de Gabriel 
Drevefc, Marie d’Orleans^Aqna Ollivior, JVhite 


H.P. ROSES FOR MARKET. 

Which of the following H.P. Rosea do you consider the 
beat for cutting (to supply a retail ahop)/taking into con¬ 
sideration the following points: Freedom of flowering, 
shape of bud, vigour of plants (soil light), etc. ? Good 
in autumn as well as summer would be an advantage. If 
you cannot decide on one kindly pick two or three. Do 
you consider Gen. Jacqueminot and Captain Hayward too 
thin for summer cutting—that is, to keep in bud a nice 
lime? The sorts are Gen. Jacqueminot, Capt. Hayward, 
Prince Arthur, Fisher IlolmfS, Prince 0. de Rohan, Ulrich 
Riunner, Duke of Edinburgh, or other bright red.—W. J. 
Dray. 

[For freedom of flowering, good form, fra¬ 
grance, and rich colouring, General Jacqueminot 
is the best by far of the darker kinds named in 
your list. This, however, is not to be regarded as 
a good summer flower lasting long in the bud. 
The Rose that will do this even on an ordinary 
July day has not yet been raised. For general 
work, however, this Rose requires beating, and 
you certainly should include it in your list. 
Duke of Teck can be fairly recommended as a 
bud rather slow to expand in the early stagas, 
and it possasses a certain fragrance withal. It 


Rose Papa Ijimbert. From a photograph by Jos. F.. Tyler, 
Halstead, Essex. 


does not compare with the first-named for 
freedom of flowering, however. Duke of 
Edinburgh is in every way excellent so far as 
form and colour go, but it is not free—it is, 
indeed, a shy bloomer and possesses no fra 
grance. Capt. Hayward, if you wish for nicely 
formed buds for cutting, will be less reliable 
than General Jacqueminot, yet it is a fine Rose 
possessed of many sterling qualities, among 
which its value for flowering early when grown 
under glass is well known. Prince Arthur 
possesses some of the features of the last- 
named, but is less free in flowering. It is 
worthy of being included in a small selection 
for your purpose. Prince Camille de Rohan 
and Fisher Holmes we should dismiss from the 
list as unworthy, the latter especially being too 
flat and spreading, with a shortness or blunt¬ 
ness of petal that does not improve its appear¬ 
ance. Chas. Cater (a fine crimson) and Chas. 
Lefobvre (velvety crimson) should both be of 
service. We have had some fine autumn flowers 
of this latter kind. Glory of Cheshunt is also 
good and free ; so, too, i9 the old Senateur 
Vaisse, which is excellent in form. If to these 
you add Mrs. Harry Turner and Oscar Cordel, 
the latter nob so well known as some, you have 
a small list of some of the more reliable of the 
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“ reds ” and kindred shades. Of lighter shades 
we recommend La France, Mrs. Grant, Ulrich 
Brunner, and Mrs. George Dickson, most beau¬ 
tiful in bud and in every way a good Rose. 

Generally speaking, the Rosos that are besb 
for forcing and such, for example, as General 
Jacqueminot and Capt Hayward, that expand 
more kindly in the shorter days with less sun¬ 
light, open too quickly in the summer time. 
These, however, are in every way excellent for 
pot culture under glass, and, as to the former, 
no dark red Hose, we suppose, is so extensively 
grown even for summer work. We know of 
huge bushes of this kind that have done duty 
for a score of years in supplying buds. In all 
such instances, however, the secret of success 
i9 to study the variety that yields the greatest 
crop, all else being equal, and by rising with 
the lark secure the buds while in the pink of 
condition.] 


R03E3 FOR MARKET. 

(Reply to “ Brown Eyes, Cork,” and 
“S. A. M B.”) 

We consider the most profitable kinds are those 
that yield an almost constant supply of buds 
and blossoms, and the besb selection can bo 
made from the strong-growing Teas and Hybrid 
Teas that are not actually of a climbing habit. 
The extra-vigorous varieties, such as Marechal 
Niel, yield but one crop of blossom, conse¬ 
quently, although they cover a large amount of 
space, they yet are not nearly so profitable as 
the less vigorous kinds. If you plant at about 
‘2 feet apart you will find this ample, as, by a 
little ingenuity, you can make the Roses grow 
erect. Prepare a good border by trenching 
the soil feeb to 3 feet deep, and incorporate 
some steamed bone-meal, as well as a little 
well-decayed manure. If the staple soil be not 
a good Rose soil, add some turfy loam. This 
initial outlay will be well repaid. We should 
advise you to procure extra-sized pot plants, 
which are much preferable to plants from tho 
open ground. They are usually grown in 
24-sized pot9, and can be purchased from 
2s. Gd. to 3s. 6J. each. Six good kinds, of 
which you could have three or four plants of 
each, are: Bcidesmaid, Liberty, Mine. Hoste, 
Perle des Jardins, Sunrise, and Niphebos. 
Should you dosire more variety, the following 
are all first-rate for the purpose : Anna Ollivier, 
Catherine Mermot, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Lady Battersea, Mme. Falcot, Sunset, Safrano, 
Souv. de Pierre Nobbing, Sulphurea, and The 
Bride. 


Tea Roses on their own roots.— It 

is not easy to get a really bad Tea Rose, but 
there are some finer and more satisfactory than 
others, and every year the continental and home 
raisers are adding to their infinite variety and 
perennial charm. In beauty of form, in colour, 
and in delicate fragrance the best of the Tea 
Roses are quite unapproachable, and that they 
are planted and valued more highly year after 
year is nob at all surprising. Tea Roses, like 
the 9how Ro 3G9 and those of other sections, 
havo suffered much on account of the fact, for 
the sake of convenience, that nurserymen like 
bo bud or graft thorn on to the Brier Rose or 
other free growing stocks. They very often, 
even if nob always, however, thrive and grow 
more healthily on their own roots as increased 
by cuttings or layers. Some large growers on 
the Continent are now prepared to supply own- 
rooted Tea Roses by the hundred or more at a 
cheap rate. In a garden not remarkable for 
its soil or climate, I saw the other day the 
following in great beauty, despite the rough 
winds and drenching rains : L’ldeal, cerise or 
terra-cotta, crimson ; Auguste Compte, delicate 
flesh colour ; Raoull Chauvry, buff • rose ; 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, orange-buff or 
rich fawn colour, with shiny wax-like foliage— 
a distinct and handsome variety. Antoine 
Rivoire is perfect in form, and of a soft, clear 
flesh colour ; Georges Nabonnand is a shapely 
rosy or flesh-tinted buff or cream-coloured 
kind that often yields blooms from May until 
far on in November, one of the best. 
The globular creamy-buff pink-edged Paul 
Nabonnand is another distinct and exquisite 
kind, well worth a place where Tea Roses are 
appreciated at their true value, as also are the 
rich coppery red Rose named Fanny Stolwerk, 
and the rich dark velvety crimson kind known 
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as Princesse de Sagan. Comtesse Vi tali is 
another Rose of fine shape, and of a soft flesh 
or rosy-cream-like colouring. Beds of one 
kind of Tea Rose are now popular, and a dozen 
plants or so on their own roots are very hand¬ 
some as carpeted with Tufted Pansies, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Border Carnations, dwarf Kceniga 
maritima, and other lowly and spreading 
flowers. —B., in Field. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

The single Cactus Dahlias do not appear to be 
generally grown ; they are, nevertheless, very 
charming flowers for table decoration, their 
lightness and freedom from stiffness rendering 
them susceptible of more elegaut arrangement 
in vases than is afforded by other classes of 
Dahlias, while their extreme freedom in bloom¬ 
ing makes them invaluable where a large 
supply of cut flowers is required. A good 
half dozen varieties are Queen Mary, pure 
white, one of the best; Alice Lee, pink ; Meg 


Chrysanthemum rust.—I have enclosed leaves 
of Chrysanthemum. I should be glad to know the cause 
of spots on leaves—whether it is rust? If so, what treat¬ 
ment?—A. W. E. 

[Yes, your Chrysanthemum leaves have been 
attacked by rust, and if you desire to get rid 
of it we would advise you to burn the whole of 
the plants as they go out of flowor and are cut 
down. The houses in which the plants have 
been grown must also be thoroughly cleaned, 
as fresh plants are very likely to be contami¬ 
nated if put into it. Myriads of spores develop 
from one affected leaf, and for this roason you 
will see the necessity of taking every means to 
eradicate it. As regards the mealv-bug on 
Carnations, you can try syringing with paraffin 
emulsion, but if the po9t is very bad the best 
plan is to burn the plants.] 

Hollyhocks and disease (AT. A. T.).— 
Hollyhocks lose their leaves under the influence 
of the fungus which so commonly attacks them 
everywhere. No real remedy or preventive 
has so far been found. If when the plants are 
young they and the soil about them are 
gently sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture, 


of the plant lice or aphides in various stages of 
existence (Aphis mali), very nearly allied to, 
and with the same habits as, the common green¬ 
fly. There were, besides, a few specimens of 
an insect belonging to a neighbouring family 
(Psylla mali), which also injure the leaves. 
When all the leaves are down, spray the trees 
with a caustic solution, made as follows: 
Dissolve 1 lb. of caustic soda in a bucket half 
filled with water, add £ lb. of pearl-ash, mix 
thoroughly, and then stir in 10 oz. of soft-soap 
which has been dissolved in a little hot water; 
add 10 gallons of water, and mix very 
thoroughly. This operation may be performed 
at any time between the fall of the leaf and 
when the buds begin to show signs of bursting. 
The mixture is very caustic, and it is best to 
apply it on a still day, so that it does not get 
blow’n on to the face. If any touches the skin 
it should be at once wiped off, and it is best to 
wear old clothes. Next season, if the trees are 
again attacked, spray at once with paraffin 
emulsion.—G. S. S.] 

Mealy-bugr, etc., in vinery.— Could you advise 
ine as to best method of destroying mealy-bug, thrip, and 


Morrilees, yellow ; Marmion, deep scar¬ 
let ; Lady Rowena, sulphur and salmon ; 
and The Dominie, terra-cotta. 

J. Rose. 

1, Raiclinson-road , Oxford . 

GARDEN PESTS & FRIENDS. 

TITS IN GARDENS. 

That the rage for bird preservation is 
carried to excess I have before re¬ 
marked. It is maintained by those 
who advocate the protection of birds 
that they are of immense benefit in the 
destruction of insects. It is useless 
to tell them that there are localities, 
like many parts in the south of France, 
where small birds are practically un¬ 
known, and where fruit is grown in 
much greater abundance than it is in 
England. In my own locality a vast 
number of injurious birds are protected 
by the County Council laws. Cherries 
cannot be grown because they are eaten 
by starlings as fast «9 they ripen. My 
only chance of ripening Pears is to 
place each one in a muslin bag, other¬ 
wise they are devoured by the tits, 
which, clinging to the stalk, make a 
small hole in which the rain settles, 
and the fruit becomes rotten before it 
is ripe. Unfortunately, owing to the 
late frosts, I have, no Pears to protect. 
Apples have shared nearly the same fate; 
I have, however, one or two trees 
which escaped, and as there are no Pears 
to eat, the tits have turned their atten¬ 
tion to the Apples. Yet I am asked to 
believe that tits are most, beneficial 
birds. I know that laying poisoned 



food upon the ground is illegal, but I 
am not quite aware whether it may 
be suspended, and I think a duly 
medicated fat mutton-bone will protect 
my remaining Apples from the ravages of the 
tits, although possibly i£ may not agree with 
their digestive functions. I have given up 
attempting to grow Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries ; not a single one of either is allowed to 
ripen if unprotected by netting, owing to the 
blackbirds and thrushes being preserved by the 
action of the county councils. 

W. B. Tegetmehr, in Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Insect In wood.— Please tell me what kind of insect 
this is? Have found it in the house we have come to, in 
a district where every wood post and rail are riddled with 
little holes. Is it one of the insects that are such a pest, 
or is it the horror we all dread—a bug ?— Anxious. 

[The insect you enclosed is a specimen of a beetle known 
nq Niptus hololeucua. I am not aware that it has any 
English name. It is not a wood-boring insect. It feeds on 
anything that is at all edible, and is common, bat is 
seldom found in great numbers.—O. S. S.j 

Eel-worm In solL—I have some very good rich 
soil that has been turned out of a Cucumber-house in¬ 
fested with eel-worm. Would the disease spread in the 
open air T Would it be advisable to use it for a plantation 
of Raspberries, or a Rose border?—A. E. L. 

[Eel-worms will under certain conditions attack plants 
in the open air, and I certainly would not dress any crops 
with soil known to contain eel worms. The best thing 
you can do with the soil is to burn it, or bury it in some 
oit-o' the-way place.—G. S. S ] 


Vase of Single Cactus pahlias. From a photograph by Mr. J. Rose, 1, Rnwlinson Road, Oxford. 
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two or three times at intervals of a fortnight, 
that form of treatment has been found to be 
most efficacious, so we have read. The Bordeaux- 
mixture is, as we have so often described, 
composed of dissolved sulphate of copper and 
lime, with a little treacle added. These spray¬ 
ings should bo applied both over and under the 
leaves, and on the soil about the plants in the 
spring. The fungus is all the more difficult to 
deal with because it is of a hard, warty nature. 
It creeps up the stems and destroys the leaves 
in its upward progress. One of the best methods 
of combating the disease is to raise Holly¬ 
hock plants from seed every year, sowing 
usually in June. We find such plants resist 
disease better than older ones do. Really fine 
doubles can now be obtained from seed in this 


Insects on Apple-trees— My bu§h Apple-trees are 
all infested with small midge-like flies, and on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves these are accompanied by very small 
green, yellow, and red wingless insects. Many of the 
leaves are wrinkled and curled. I enclose a few of the 
insects, killed by droppingmethylated spirit on them. Can 
you kindly tell me what they are. and whether it would do 
to strip off all the leaves at once and burn them ?—MiD- 
IIrrts. 

[The small flies and other insects you find 
injuring the foliage of your Apple-trees are one 


red-spider in a vinery that I have taken charge of ? The 
place has been neglected for several years. Would it hurt 
the Vines if I fumigated with sulphur ? The leaves are 
still green, or some of them are. Some have fallen. AU 
the Grapes have been cut. My idea is, if I could fumigate 
now I should be able to destroy a lot of insects before they 
laid up in the wood for the winter, or would it be safer to 
trust to a good cleansing with eoap and water for the 
woodwork, and scraping and painting Vines in the winter? 
—II. J. R. 

[Seeing the Vinos are in such bad condition, 
your best plan will bo to lime whit© the w*alls, 
wash the stages, trellis, and wood-work with hot 
water and soft-soap, afterwards painting them. 
Point over the border, if an inside one, and 
clear it off and burn it. At the same time you 
should paint the Vines with a mixture of gas- 
tar and clay. This is preparod thus : Mix up 
some clay with water until it is about the con¬ 
sistency of thin paint, add tho tar—about a 
pint to half a gallon of the clay and water 
mixture—and keep well stirred. Before paint¬ 
ing the Vines clear off all loose bark. You 
must also keep a sharp look-out on the Vinos 
during the summer, and apply some methylated 
spirit with a feather or camel-hair brush to any 
insects that may appear. Do not on any 
account burn sulphur in the house, as the 
fumes will kill the Vinqs, and bo careful not 
to introduce into’toe house any plants on 
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which mealy-bug is. Perseverance is the 
great factor in gotting rid of this loathsome 
insect.] 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR AN 
EAST BORDER. 

Kindly name some hardy-flowering evergreen shrubs suit¬ 
able for border with an easterly aspect, fairly sheltered 
and partially shaded with Beech, Sycamore, and Chestnut- 
trees. The soil is fairly good, with clay subsoil. Brooms, 
Hollies, Yews, and Cypresses do well. I would like to fill 
the spaces, if I could get what would be likely to grow 
there.— Ax Irish Rkadbr. 

[The following evergreen flowering shrubs 
should suit your purpose : Berberis (Mahonia) 
Aquifolium, grow^ 3 feet to 5 feet high, and 
bears terminal clusters of golden flowers in 
early spring. The foliage is very ornamental, 
as the prettily-divided leaves are of a deep 
shining green. Berberis buxifolia is 4 feet to 
6 feet high. The yellow, drooping blossoms 
are borne at the end of April. Berberis Dar- 
wini grows 4 feet to 8 feet nigh, and has bright 
orange flowers in May. Berberis stenophylla 
is the most graceful of all the Barberries, and 
boars a profusion of golden-yellow blossoms in 
May. Choisya temata, 3 feet to 6 feet high, 
known as the Mexican Orange-flower, blooms 
in early summer. Desfontainea spinosa is in 
foliagelikeaHolly, but thedrooping, bell-shaped 
flowers, a couple of inches long, are in colour 
rod and yellow. It is very striking towards 
the end of the summer when in bloom. It is 
tonder in some parts of England, but should be 
hardy with you. Escallonia macrantha, 4 feet 
to 8 feet high, has bright red Fuchsia-like 
blooms, produced from midsummer till autumn. 
Escallonia Philippian a bears a profusion of 
white flowers end of .Tone and in July. Escal¬ 
lonia langleyensis, from 4 feet to 6 feet high, is 
a hybrid between the two preceding, with 
pretty pink flowers. Fabiana imbricata carries 
pure white flowers (June). Olearia Gunni, 
3 feet to G feet, has white Daisy-like flowers in 
Juno. Olearia Haasti, 3 feet to 4 feet, is a 
compact Box like bush, laden with heads of 
small white flowers July and August. Raphio- 
lepis ovata (japonica), 3 feet, bears dark, 
leathery leaves and terminal heads of whitish 
flowers (June). Of Veronicas (shrubby), there 
is quite a host of garden varieties, some of the 
newer forms being very beautiful. Among the 
very best are Diamant, crimson ; Reine des 
Blanches, white; Purple Queen, purple; and 
La Seduisante, violet - red. These flower 
towards the latter part of the summer and in 
autumn, while one particularly desirable 
species blooms end of June. This is V. Traversi, 
with spikes of pale mauve flowers. Viburnum 
Tinas (Laurustinus) is a well-known shrub of 
w hich no description is necessary, but at the 
name time, attention may be directed to the 
variety lucidum, with large clusters of flowers 
much whiter in tint than those of the type ; 
autumn and winter. The season of flowering 
and heights are only approximate, but all the 
plants can safely be kept down to the height 
given if required.] 


RHODODENDRONS AND MOISTURE. 

It i 9 clear these are benefited by abundance of 
moisture, seeing what fine trusses of bloom 
were seen everywhere this year. This wa9 
clear from the grand heads on most of the 
plants at the Temple Show. Nothing could be 
finer than Pink Pearl. Good as this was, the 
older kinds were equally charming, showing 
that the moist summer last year was just 
suited to them. I have some big plants stand¬ 
ing on rising ground ; when the summer is dry 
the growth they make is often not more than 
4 inches to 5 inches long. Last season’s 
growths on these wore from 6 inches to 
10 inches long, with blooms correspondingly 
large. Through June these wero a mass of 
bloom. It may be asked, why plant them in 
these raised positions ? Few other things are 
so fitted for this place, as being so noar the 
windows things that grow’ fasb would be use¬ 
less, and nothing is more beautiful than a big 
bash in full bloom on the turf. These have 
been planted for ‘25 years, and they never fail 
to bloom, although they never receive any 
watering, however dry the season. When 
grown in beds, etc., it is an easy 
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matter to mulch and water them. Grow¬ 
ing on the margin of ponds, lakes, and streams 
Rhododendrons have a charming effect. I 
have some at the edge of a pond, the roots being 
only about a foot above the water. The soil 
they are growing in is heavy loam inclined to 
clay. The hybrid kinds grow most satisfac¬ 
torily with me in clayey loam where it is free 
from lime. On one side of the garden I have 
them growing in beds on the side of a hill 
where there is limestone under. The water 
from this percolates through into the roots and 
paralyses the growth, thus showing how 
desirable it is to observe what the soil and 
position are before planting. J. Crook, 


NOTES AND REPLIE8 . 

Ivy failing.— I would be glad to know If new Ivy 
planted at the roots of old Ivy would g row up over the old 

I )lant ? The old Ivy covers a side of a house, and for the 
ast year the leaves have been looking yellow. I do not 
wish to cut away the old plant, as the wall would be 
bare for so long? Will the new plant, as it grows up, cling 
to the branches of the old Ivy, and grow nearly as well as 
if the old Ivy were cut away f— Dbvoxshirb. 

[Whv not mulch the old Ivy with good rotten manure 
and give a good soaking or two of water. Tho plant is 
evidently dry at the roots, and at the same time the soil 
is exhausted. It would be of little use to plant fresh Ivy 
in such a soil. If you do, you will have to renew it] 
Laburnum— is it poisonous ?—Will you let me 
know through your valuable paper whether Laburnum 
berries are poisonous or not, as I have Borne planted, and 
wish to know ?—A. J. R. 

[All the parts of this handsome tree are 
poisonous, oven the beautiful pendent flowers, 
to which the popular name of “Golden Rain ” 
has been so happily applied, and which are 
annually the cause of numerous cases of poison¬ 
ing on the continent among jroung children, to 
whom a cluster of the flowers is given by a care¬ 
less or ignorant nursemaid, and is forthwith 
conveyed to the mouth and chewed, as young 
children usually do with everything that is 
given to them. * The flowers are also sometimes 
used, instead of Acacia flowers, to flavour 
dishes, the result being, now and then, cases of 
poisoning among grown-up people. The seeds 
or beans of the Laburnum are equally 
dangerous, and from time to time we rend 
newspaper reports of the deaths of unwary 
children from eating them. Young people 
should therefore bo strictly cautioned about 
them. It would be safer, too, not to have a 
Laburnum-tree near a poultry-yard, as cases 
have been noted in which poultry have been 
killed by feeding on the fallen beans.] 
Creepers for shaded alcove (La 
Belle Jardiniere ).—It is useless to expect 
flowering climbers to bloom freely in a damp 
alcove on a north wall where the sun rarely 
comes. Except for a few subjects sun is essen¬ 
tial to flower production. You might, however, 
try the Lapagerias, red and white. They do 
well in the open on north walls in South Devon 
and Cornwall, and with the shelter of the 
alcove would prove hardy with you. They 
should be given very ample drainage, and be 
planted in peat with a good admixture of rough 
grit and some nodules of charcoal. They must 
not be allowed to become dry in hot weather. 
The Flame Nasturtium (Tropaxdumspeciosum) 
does well on north walls, but this does not 
retain its leaves during the winter. Berbori- 
dopsis corallina is another pretty trailing 
plant, bearing bright red flowers in the 
autumn, and doing well on a shady wall. 
This should also be planted in peat and grit. 
All of these climbers must have wires or a 
trellis to ascend, as they are not self-clingers 
like the Ivy and Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

Abies brachyphylla.— Those who are 
on the look out for specimen trees for winter 
planting should make a note of this Conifer— 
certainly one of the best of the Silver Firs. 
Introduced from Japan by the Messrs. Veitch 
about thirty years ago, its capabilities as a 
specimen tree were quickly recognised, and, so 
far as I can learn, it has done well in nearly all 
places. It was strongly recommended as one out 
of several specimen trees required hero nine¬ 
teen years ago and has thoroughly justified its 
inclusion. Planted in a position where it had 
ample room for development, the tree is now 
37 feet high, and well clothed from base to 
summit. The spread of branch at the base is 
30 yards in circumference. There is rather a 
marked tendency to throw double leaders, and 
I have had occasion several times to remove the 
weaker of the two.—E. L. B. 


VEGETABLES. 

DISEASED ONIONS. 

(In Rei’ly to “A. Pike.”) 

Your Onions are nob the true Ailsa Craig. 
They are simply of the ordinary white Spanish 
form. Ailsa Craig has deep oval bulbs. The 
cause of the disease is the Onion mildew or 
fungus. It has been very prevalent this season 
because so wet and cold. Onions need warmth 
to enable them to resist a disease of this 
description. When the tops look whitish or 
begin to die off of a brown colour it is at once 
evident they are attacked by the fungus. 
There is no known preventive by adding some¬ 
thing to the soil any more than there is for the 
Potato fungus. Almost the only cure is found 
in giving the plants, the moment the white 
mould or mildew is seen on them, a spraying 
with tho sulphate of copper solution, or what 
is known as the Bordeaux-mixture. That is 
made by dissolving 1 lb. of copper sulphate, 
obtained from a chemist, in a couple of gallons 
of boiling water, using for the purpose a large 
wooden tub. In a pail dissolve 1 lb. of fresh 
lime. When both are dissolved, the copper 
doing so slowly, add the lime-water to the 
other. Also have dissolved in a gallon of hob 
water 2 lb. of soft-soap or coarse treacle ; add 
that also to the other, and also 16 gallons of 
water. When all is settled and clear spray it 
gently over the Onions. It is best done in the 
evening, and should be followed by a second 
and even third spraying at intervals of a week. 
The gentler ib is thus sprayed over tho plants 
the better. The soft-soap or treacle helps to 
give it a rather sticky or adhesive character. 
That is needful to cause the solution to adhere 
to the upright leaves of Onions. Sulphur is a 
very good antidote to white mildew, bub ib is 
very difficult to induce it to adhere to Onion 
plants. Where you propose to sow Onions 
next spring, get the ground trenched 2 feet 
deep during the winter, keeping tho subsoil at 
bottom, and mixing with ib a good dressing of 
manure. In February fork into the top soil a 
heavy dressing of soot, and some 3 lb. per rod 
of superphosphate, and 2 lb. of Kainit, well 
mixed. Mako the soil pretty firm. 


HIGH PRICED POTATOES. 

That the popularity of Northern Star is 
justified seems at presenb apparent in the 
immunity from disease, great cropping powers, 
and, if report be truo, its good quality. The 
latter is a poinb which wul need exhaustive 
trial, for soils tend so much to vary the stan¬ 
dard of individual quality. While some of the 
well-known standard sorts of Potatoes are good 
in one garden or field, in another, under equally 
good cultivation, they will be scarcely fib to 
eat. One mav add manures, natural or 
chemical, to aid the crop, but there is nothing 
one may add to give the flour-ball aspect to 
the Potato in every kind of soil. If Northern 
Star attain to the uniform quality of Snowdrop, 
for instance, and maintain at the same time its 
reputed cropping powers, with, ib must be 
added, disease resisting characters, then 
indeed will it be worth the investment neces¬ 
sary now for the procuring of seed. Sutton’B 
Discovery is another high-priced Potato that 
will be largely grown, if good quality 
can be obtained in all soils. Tiiab Discovery 
is a heavy cropper was amply demonstrated in 
Messrs. Sutton’s glass case exhibit at the 
Chiswick Show, but the general cropping 
character of a Potato cannot be gauged oy an 
exhibit such as this. However, the quantity 
staged as representing the produce of one 
pound of seed was startling in a year of such 
small and generally indifferent crops. Evor- 
good is claimed by some to be equally as good 
as Northern Star. Sir John Llewellyn has 
already made its mark in tho Potato world, and 
will, I have no doubt, become one of the 
standard sorts for both garden and field 
growth. Charles Fidler I have tried, and so 
far as crop and disease-resistance are concerned, 
I have nothing to give but praise. Quality, 
however, must be further testod. Good fellow, 
Empress Queen, Royal Kidney, and Fidler’s 
Fame are other notable Potatoes. This year is 
one that will severely test the disease-resisting 
character of Potatoes, and for the benefit of 
readers it would be a great gain if those who 
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have grown these high-priced Potatoes and are 
able to judge of their cropping and table 
qualities, would, during the coming winter 
months, give readers their opinion of them. 

W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Manure-sick soil. —Can you tell me what would be 
the best artificial manure to use on my flower borders to 
produce plenty of blossoms, as opposed to growth ? The 
soil, a light one, with dry Bubsoil, has been plentifully 
manured for many years past with cow-manure. This has 
caused most plants to produce too much screen at the 
expense of blossom. It has also caused insects in the soil 
to multiply freely, chiefly, I think, wire-worms, and those 
email white worms, and many legged little white insects 
which one finds, often coiled spirally, on fleshy roots and 
bulbs. If you could recommend some artificial manures 
which would produce the desired effect upon the generality 
of plants, and at the same time, perhaps, prove inimical 
to insect life, I should be much obliged. I should prefer 
something which could be worked in in the autumn, when 
I am digging over the borders. Of course, there are 
many things in the borders which cannot be moved every 
year. My Roses are independently cared for. Kindly 
mention the quantity which should be used per^square 
yard.— Li-scoi/*. 

[Your soil evidently wants some lime, which* 
when given in small quantities and at pro¬ 
per intervals, proves of great assistance to 
mo9t crops. If, in many cases, more lime 
were used and less manure for a few seasons 
its purifying properties would soon be realised, 
and ground that has practically become 
manure-sick would be brought again into a 
9 weet, fertile condition. Give a dressing at 
the rate of 1 bushel to 3 rods. Tho best time 
to apply it would be in the spring.] 

Saving seed Potatoes.— I thank you for past 
answers to my troubles. 1 want your opinion as to 
whether I can safely save some stcd of my Potatoes—the 
Crofter, Up-to-ltite, and British Queen? Three weeks 
ago, when I lifted a few roots of each, I found some 
diseased tubers of British Queen. The last three weeks' 
continuous rain has done a lot of harm—killed them 
entirely. Will it be safe to try and save some seed of the 
perfectly sound ones ? I should have had a nice crop all 
round had the weather been suitable.— Rock Fkrrt. 

[Where Potato growth has been very weak, 
we should not advise saving seed-tubers from 
the plants, as it is feared the weakness of this 
year may be evidenced in the progeny next 
year. If, on the other hand, plants have been 
fairly robust, yet some tubers are diseased, 
there is no reason why sound tubers from 2 oz. 
to 3 oz. in weight should not make good seed- 
tubers for planting. You will find, if you 
select such, and will put them thinly into 
shallow boxes or on light airy shelves in a cool 
place where there iB ample air and yet frost is 
excluded, that if any are diseased in the spring 
you can reject them. Seed-tubers so saved ana 
strongly sprouted before planting, if they have 
been well hardened by exposure, arc of the best 
possible description for planting. It will be 
wise on your part to get some seed-tubers from 
elsewhere ana plant also, lest your own should 
fail to give a good crop.] 

Tomatoes for winter (F. ,4.) - One of 
the best winter Tomatoes, both for setting 
and for form and cropping, is Winter Beauty. 
To have Tomato plants fruiting in the winter 
you should have them now fully 2 feet high 
and in 9 inch pot9 in good loamy soil. Unless 
you get some bloom formed and set ere the 
gloomy weather sets in you will hardly be 
successful in getting plants to crop. You must 
have them quite close to the glass and keep up 
a heat of from GO degs. to 70 degs. all through 
the winter. That is very expensive and makes 
the Tomatoes very dear. Not only should the 
plants be in 9 inch pots and standing near the 
glass, but they mu9t be sparingly watered and 
all side shoots kept pinched out. When the 
fruits Rot badly hold under each truss of bloom 
a sheet of white paper and tap the truss to 
cause pollen to fall out of it. With that touch 
the points of the pistils to help fertilise them. 
Give tho house plenty of air on dry, open days, 
so as to keep it sweet. We hope to give in an 
early is me an article on “Growing Tomatoes 
in the Winter.’* 

Carrots.— The main crop has not turned 
out so well as could be wished, especially 
Model, usually so reliable, a great percentage 
splitting badly, which may probably be owing 
to so much rain this season. Carrots are likely 
to be scarce thi9 winter, considering so many 
gardeners were lamenting the havoc the slugs 
made with this crop in early spring. All 
cracked roots should be given to the norses, 
and the stock stacked in quite a cool store with 
just a sprinkling of coal-ashes or sand with 


them. Late summer-sown crops look promising, 
and will be found most serviceable during 
winter and early spring. These may be 
allowed to stop in the ground if a little leaf-soil 
could be spread over them as soon as much 
frost threatens.—J. M. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -Now that the Chrys¬ 
anthemum forms a leading feature in this 
house, the temperature ana the atmosphere 
must be suited to the prolongation of the blos¬ 
soms. The great enemy of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum at this season is a damp, stagnant atmos¬ 
phere. If there are the least symptoms of 
mildew on the foliage it soon spreads if the 
air is stuffy. The house should never be 
altogether closed unless the weather is wet, 
stormy, or frosty. Small, brisk fires in damp 
weather, with a small amount of ventilation 
will keep all things safe. Dead leaves and 
dirty pots are always objectionable, especially 
in a house where everything should be bright 
and fresh. Those who want their conserva¬ 
tory to be always cheerful and pleasant with 
the loost possible outlay should plant the 
backgrounds and the main feature in the 
borders. If the borders are properly made, 
many things, such as Palms, Bamboos, Arau¬ 
carias, Ficus elastica, Camellias, Oranges, 
etc., may be planted out in groups, keeping 
the light, open spots for forming groups of 
dowering stuff to be changed from time to 
time as required. Rockwork may be formed in 
a shady corner and planted with Ferns and 
creeping plants. The grouping will be 
arranged as picturesquely as possible, and all 
wall surfaces will be covered with suitable 
flowering plants. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
maintain their effectiveness for a long time. 
One of the most effective wall plants 19 
that known as Genista fragr&ns, but formerly 
called Cytisus racemosus. Luculia gratissima 
is equally effective as a wall plant or a bush 
in the border. This plant requires rough 
peat and turfy loam and free drainage, and 
to be pruned rather hard back after flower¬ 
ing or when the wood has ripened. Roses and 
Fuchsias always grow and flowor freely planted 
in a good border, and the Indian Daphnes 
thrive better plauted in a light position in a 
bed of peat and loam than in pots. In plant¬ 
ing a new conservatory great care should be 
taken with the formation of the border. 
Drainage is essential and the soil should be 
turfy. Pretty well all things will thrive in a 
bed of peat and loam in something like equal 
parts, with soot, sand, and, in some cases, a 
little bone-meal added. Baskets are very 
necessary in a lofty house. They should be filled 
with bright flowering plants, and changed 
when necessary. Epiphyllums will soon be 
coming into blossom and will last some time. 
Begonias, Primula obconica, small Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and Lachonalias or Cape Cowslips 
aro useful basket plants. 

Forcing-house. — The flowers of late 
potted Tuberoses come much finer when helped 
on in heat. Retarded Lilies (longiflorum sec¬ 
tion) and Lily of the Valley soon movo in 
warmth. Bulbs of L. Harrisi that were potted 
early will now be moving, and may be taken 
to the forcing-house a few at a time. The 
temperature of this house at present need not 
exceed GO degs. at night. More heat can be 
given later on if required. A good batch of 
Pelargonium Raspail Improved that has been 
well ripened outside in summer will soon 
respond to the warmth, and bright flowers are 
always useful when the outside flowers are 
over. Roman Hyacinths and the earliest 
potted Van Sion Narcissi, single and double, 
will now move in a genial temperature. As soon 
as the flower-spikes appear give liquid-manure 
twice a week, but it is of no use attempting to 
force anything w'hich has not been well pre¬ 
pared during the previous summer and has 
made plenty of roots to utilise liquid-manure 
when growth fairly begins. Azaleas that are 
well established and that have made their 

f rowth early last spring are moving now. 

ielder’s White and Deutsche Perle are the 
best for early forcing. 

Tomatoes for winter. — Tomatoes 
started in June and grown cool till the present 
time will now be full of green fruit, and with 


a night temperature of 5J degs. to GO degs. 
they will continue ripening through the winter. 
Tomatoes will stand more heat it the fruits do 
not ripen fast enough. The voung fruit should 
pretty well all be set before November, as the 
blossoms do not set very well after that month 
till the days lengthen in the spring. We have 
grown them in several ways, in pots, boxes, 
and planted out in a light span-roofed house, 
but we prefer planting out along the sides of 
a span-roofed house in a wooden trough a foot 
wide and the same in depth in rough turfy 
soil. Stimulants can be given when required. 
Wood-ashes are mixed with the loam. The 
ashes tend to keep the plants healthy, and the 
fruits appear to set better. The trough should 
have openings in the bottom for the escape of 
the surplus water. Comet and Up-to-Date are 
good setters and reliable for winter bearing 
but the fruits are rather small, though that is 
no objection in the winter. 

Starting an orchard house. -This is 
a good season for building an orchard house. 
The house should be roomy, light, and well 
ventilated, both in the roof and the sides. 
There should be side-lights for fruit-trees in 
pots, and some of these should be made to 
open. I have had several houses where tve y 
alternate aide-light was made to slide along a 
groove at the bottom. Peaches especially 
want abundant ventilation, and roof venti 
lation is hardly enough. Whilst the house is 
being built the trees should be purchased and 
potted firmly in suitable-si zed pots. If maiden 
trees are purchased 8-inch pots will probably 
be large enough, but it will be better to buy 
trees that have been got into shape in the nur¬ 
sery and start in a larger pot, if necessary, 
using turfy loam from an old pasture, not too 
light or sandy, two-thirds, and the other third 
made up with old manure, a little bone-meal, 
soot, wood-ashes, and old plaster being added 
as correctives and strengtheners. The object 
in view should be the guide as to the varieties 
started with. If any of tho produce of the 
trees is to be sold one does not want many 
varieties. Hale’s Early, Royal George, and 
Dymond are good free-bearing kinds. The 
most profitable Nectarines are Early Rivers 
and Lord Napier. Where a long season is 
wanted other kinds will be required for sue 
cession. When the trees are potted stand on 
a coal ash bed on an impervious surface and 
protect the pots and roots with long litter. 

Cold-frames. —It is useless attempting to 
keep tender plants in cold-frames, but they are 
very useful for Violets, Carnations, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuces, Endives. A frame may be 
filled now with Violet cuttings to have strong 
plants to put out next April to grow’ on for 
framing in September. Frames also are useful 
for propagating choice evergreen shrubs, 
Roses, etc. Strawberry plants intended for 
forcing should be sheltered under glass to rest 
and ripen the crowns. 

Window gardening:.— The temperature 
of the room in which the plants are kept will 
influence the evaporation from the soil in the 
pot. In a cool room twice a week will be often 
enough to water most things, but some jadg 
ment is necessary, and this comes with expe¬ 
rience. Everything in connection with plant 
growing should be scrupulously clean. If 
plants stand in ornamental vases no water 
should be permitted to accumulate in the 
bottom. The best course is to take the plants 
to a sink, and, if dry, dip in a pail till the air- 
bubbles cease to rise, and after draining take 
the plants back to the room. 

Outdoor garden. -The autumn is sup 
posed to be a leisure time for the gardener, 
but if he is worth his salt he has no leisure 
time. If progress is to be made, the autumn 
is the time for rearranging herbaceous herder*, 
overhauling Rose-beds, and making new bed* 
for tho new Rases. Everything has a tendency 
to wear out, to deteriorate. The Rose-bed* 
with much treading in cutting the blossoms 
get down too close and hard, and the usual 
forking up of the surface does not quite meet 
the wants of the plants, and then mildew and 
the orange fungus make their appearance- 
When that time arrives, the only real remedy 
is to lift the plants, trench up the beds, adding 
some fresh loam and manure, and rearranging 
the Roses. This gives an opportunity ^ to 
introduces few new varieties, or to group * 
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plants differently. The same remarks apply 
to the herbaceous beds and borders, ana 
perhaps in a less degree to the beds of American 
and other choice shrubs. Then, after all this 
rainfall, there will be Moss-grown walks and 
weedy corners to be put right. Itis quite certain 
that Nature will soon clothe all vacant spots, 
and to prevent a luxuriant growth of weeds, 
plant shrubs and flowers and keep the ground 
well furnished with better things. Mossy 
walks may be turned and made bright and 
firm. Mossy lawns may have the Moss pulled 
up with an iron rake and be top dressed with 
compost in which basic slag forms a part. 

Fruit garden. —This has been an unfor¬ 
tunate season for the fruit grower who has to 
live from the produce of his trees. But though 
the crops everywhere have been light, there are 
some splendid specimens of Apples to be found 
in many gardens. The rains have given size 1 
and finish, though in some instances lacking in 
colour. This shows the advantage of having a 
crop reasonably thin, and, as usual, the finest 
fruits are on dwarf trees worked on the 
Paradise-stock. If there are in the future to be 
heavy crops of Apples, Pears, and Plums more 
manure must be given to the trees, preferably 
in the shape of mulch on the surface. Keep 
the roots in the upper stratum of soil, and the 
wood will ripen, and the blossoms being 
stronger will suffer less from cold springs. 
There is no doubt it is an advantage to culti¬ 
vate the surface among fruit-trees. The trees 
grow faster and bear sooner, and especially is 
this important where bush trees are planted, 
but there must be no digging with the spade 
over the roots if these bush trees are on the 
Paradise-stock. The fork in winter and the hoe 
in summer will give the necessary cultivation 
to the soil, but the rich top-dressing must not 
be neglected. Lime in moderation is always 
useful in a fruit garden. Look closely after the 
larva: of the codiin-moth, and put the bands 
round the trees. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground is now 
too wet for hoeing. If there are troublesome 
weeds about the best course will be to fork 
them in and leave the surface loose and open. 
If any Celery remains unblanched take advan¬ 
tage of the first drv weather to get it done. 
I never remember the ground so full of water 
as it is now*. But the frost keeps off, and that 
is an advantage. Bub very often a severe 
winter follows a wet summer, and it will be 
advisable to be prepared to deal promptly with 
Cauliflowers ana Autumn Broccoli (these latter 
are very good now), full-grown Lettuces and 
Endives, which soon decay after being frozen 
through. Late Broccoli will be safer heeled in 
with heads to the north. Parsnips,* Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and Salsify keep best in the 
ground, but before severe frost comes a little 
litter should % be scattered over the surface for 
the convenience of lifting the roots when 
required. Spare ground should be trenched 
and the surface left rough for the weather to 
act upon. Now that the leaves are falling 
they should be secured for hot-bed making. 
Half stable-manure and half leaves make a 
reliable hot-bed for forcing Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, etc. The leaves and manure 
should be thrown into a heap to ferment and 
be turned and intermixed at least once, but 
with such materials there is not much danger 
of over-heating. All hot-beds should be made 
a foot wider on all 6ides than the frames and 
be built up firmly, and the frames put on when 
the beds are finished. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

November 2nd .—Cucumbers in warm house 
are looked over often to pinch and tie in side 
shoots. The progress is slow now, bub the 
demand is not so great, and health and vigour 
are best maintained by a moderate temperature. 
Sixty-five degs. ab night with a comfortable 
bottom-heat will be more suitable than trying 
to rush the plants during the short days. 
Frequent light top-dressings of warm compost 
will be beneficial. A piece of vacant land has 
been laid out for trenching when other work 
cannot be done in bad weather. Gathered the 
last of the Peas, and cleared off the haulm and 
tied up sticks to oome ^fTTor^he 


next season. The strongest will last two 
seasons if taken care of. 

November 3rd.— The pruning of fruit-trees 
and bushes will begin immediately. A good 
deal of this kind of work has to be done, and 
we like to get as much of ib finished as possible 
before Christmas. Several old trees and bushes 
have been grubbed up and the sites prepared 
for young trees, of which there are always 
some in training to fill up vacancies. Several 
Apple and Pear-trees have been root-pruned, 
and a few trees about four years’ planted will 
be lifted and replanted to give the necessary 
check to induce fertility. A few seedling 
Apples have been transplanted to positions 
where they can be grafted next spring. Trees 
in early Peach-house have been pruned, washed, 
and trained, and the borders inside top- 
dressed. 

l November Ifth .—Lifted a lot of Seakale roots 
and laid in ready for forcing when required. 
This lifting and laying in trenches ripen and 
rest the crowns, and they start away promptly 
when placed in warmth. Some Horseradish 
has also been lifted and laid in on the north 
side of a wall, easily accessible when required. 
All the plant-houses have been vapourised to 
kill insects—we want to start the winter clean 
and insects increase rapidly in warm houses. 
Shifted on herbaceous Calceolarias. The 
climbers in conservatory which have ceased to 
produce flowers have been still further 
thinned. 

November 5th .—A few of the earliest white 
Azaleas have been placed in heat. Fruit-trees 
in pots will remain outside till January. The 
top-dressing and, where necessary, repotting 
have been done, and the pots have now been 
sheltered with long litter. Bracken Fern does 
very well for this work. Most of the late 
Apples and Pears have now been gatheied 
and carefully stored. Everything in the fruit 
stores will be kept clean and sweet, and ven¬ 
tilation given where necessary. A daily look 
round the shelves is given, and a decaying fruit 
removed when seen. All fruit-trees have been 
protected with grease-bands. 

November 6th .—Having still plenty of healthy 
Calceolaria cuttings another small frame has 
been filled. These late cuttings often make 
the best plants. Pulled up the last of the 
Tomatoes in the cool-houses. We want the 
room for bulbs and other things. Green fruit 
will ripen on shelves. Every opportunity is 
made the most of for pruning fruit-trees. The 
planting of Apples and Plums is also going on. 
Among the Apples being largely planted now 
are Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bis- 
mark, Alfriston, and Allington Pippin. Shall 
not head them back till February or March. 

November 7th .—We are saving all the best of 
tho old Geraniums lifted from tne beds to pro¬ 
duce cuttings in early spring. Some of the 
best are potted, others are placed in boxes, and 
some are shortened back a little and laid in 
loamy soil on the border of a late Peach- 
house to be further dealt with in spring. Mush¬ 
rooms are plentiful now. Liquid-manure is 
given when necessary, varied occasionally with 
salt and water : the chill is always taken off the 
water before using it. A little fire-heat is 
used now in late vineries, accompanied by 
ventilation. 


bird;?. 

The Goldfinch (Goldfinch ).—This will, 
with proper treatment, survive for many years 
in captivity, and will breed very freely with 
Canaries ; in fact, more freely than any other 
British bird. Orchards, groves, and copses 
are the usual resorts of this species, the nest 
beiDg generally built on the higher branches of 
an old Apple or Pear-tree. The nest is very 
neat and compact, almost equalling that 
of the Chaffinch, beiDg composed exter¬ 
nally of fine Moss, Lichens, and stalks of 
Grass, interwoven and lined with wool, hair, 
and the down of various seeds. Tho eggs are 
four or five in number, of a pale bluish-green 
colour, streaked and spotted with red and 
reddish-black at the larger end. In its wild 
state the Goldfinch feeds upon the seeds of tho 
Thistle, Dandelion, Groundsel, etc. In con¬ 
finement it may have Flax, Millet, groats, 
Maw-seed, and Hemp, the last in small 
quantities and bruised. The seed and water 


vessels should always be placed inside the 
cage, and as these birds require a good deal of 
exercise (being naturally lively and active), 
they should never be kept in a small cage, or 
in one with a round top. There is very little 
to distinguish the sexes by the outward appear¬ 
ance, although the hen is not so brilliantly 
coloured as the cock, besides being somewhat 
smaller. 

St. Helena Waxbills (Mix* M. M. 

Yule ).—These pretty little birds like to con¬ 
struct their nest in a somewhat secluded 
osition. In this case, in all probability, the 
en bird does not sit on account of the exposed 
position of the nest. The whole of the outer 
husk of a Cocoa-nut forms an excellent 
receptacle, and is readily taken to by most 
small foreign birds. It snould be hung in a 
quiet corner of the cage, and have a hole for 
entrance found in ono end. In an outdoor 
aviary these birds will form their nest in a 
bush or shrub. The food should consist of 
Millet and Canary-seed : both White Millet 
and Spray Millet may be given. Green food 
should be supplied daily in warm weather, but 
not so often in winter. Flowering Grass is 
v ©ry good in the way of green food. When 
there are young in the nest the old birds should 
be supplied with ants’ eggs and other insect 
food.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Death of hen (L . SJ.—High and Stimu¬ 
lating food besides being a great factor in 
promoting a tendency to liver disease often 
causes apoplexy in the case of laying hens. 
Some poultry keepers resort to bleeding 
through a vein under the wing of a bird suffer¬ 
ing from a fit of apoplexy, besides applying a 
cloth steeped in turpentine to the back of the 
head, but as this attack is usually the result of 
an obstruction in the circulation of the blood, 
causing a sudden rupture of one of the minute 
blood-vessels of the brain, ib can seldom be 
treated with success. As you have lost another 
hen in the same way it would appear that you 
are over-feeding your poultry. Ib would be 
well to discontinue the Maize and to lessen the 
allowance of food for a time. Excepting in 
cold winter weather very little Maize should be 
given to laying hens, as ib tends to promote an 
undue proportion of internal fat. As a rule, a 
fat hen is nob a good contributor to the egg- 
basket.— S. S. G. 

Feeding poultry in winter.— From 
now throughout the winter the first meal in the 
day should be given warm, and may consist of 
boiled vegetables, Potato peelings, and other 
kitchen scraps, mixed to a crumbly paste wdth 
Barley-meal, Indian-meal, or sharps, to which a 
slight sprinkling of pepper may be added. As 
a whole grain nothing, probably, beats Barley, 
although, oftentimes, fowls are fed too exclu¬ 
sively upon it. Wheat is good as a change of 
diet, ana the small “ tail *1 Wheat is said to be 
richer in flesh-forming matter than the full- 
grown grain. Maize is too fattening, from the 
large quantity of oil it contains, to be given in 
too great a proportion, and is certainly not a 
good food by itself, although during the winter 
months it may be supplied more freely. Some 
poultry-keepers scald tho Maize that it may 
not swell after being taken into the crop. 
Buckwheat is a most excellent food, being 
nearly equal to Barley as a flesh former. Fowls 
thrive the better for having as much variety of 
food as possible.’ A Grass run is of the greatest 
value, but, where this is not to be had, an 
unlimited supply of green food should be given, 
and in as fresh a state as possible. Where the 
poultry run is limited, and the fowls cannot 
obtain worms and insects, it is beneficial to 
supply a small quantity of minced meat two or 
three times a w’eek.—8. S. G. 

Winter layers. —The scarcity of eggs at 
this time pf the year arises from the fact that 
the older birds have not yet recovered from 
moulting, and many of the pullets have nob 
arrived at the egg-producing age. It does not 
often pay to keep old hens, so to make room for 
the pullets the hens over tw o years old should 
be removed. The best time to got rid of them 
is just before they commence to 6hed their 
feathers. If they are allowed to go right into 
moult they quickly become thin and tough. 
The test growrj pullets '^lR)uld|^'.|f5^c^e<i 1 - p) 
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replace these hens; those hatched in March 
will usually begin to lay in October. Strong, 
heavy-feathered birds of a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion are able to stand sudden changes of 
weather, and thrive in cold districts better than 
thin-feathered breeds. For production of eggs 
in winter and strength of constitution there is 
probably no breed that can surpass the 
Brahma ; the hens of this breed lay a larger 
number of eggs than do Cochins, although the 
latter is considered one of the best breeds for 
all-the-year-round laying. Brahmas are good 
foragers where they have their liberty ; the 
chickens are hardy and easily reared, and the 
pullets begin to lay at an early age. The eggs 
of this breed are large and of a brownish tint. 
Cochins, besides being excellent winter layers, 
are the best of all breeds for keeping in a 
limited space, having no inclination to wander, 
and lay through the cold, dark days of winter. 
As sitters the hens are most valuable, becoming 
broody early in the season. A good cross for 
the production of winter eggs is the Minorca- 
Branma; very few breeds stand confinement 
better or thrive so well in a small space. The 
black Minorca also lays well in the winter if 
kept in a sheltered situation. The large num¬ 
ber of eggs produced by the black Minorca is 
in great measure owing to its being a non¬ 
sitting breed.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener’s house.—I am under a month's notice 
to leave through no fault of my own. I am a gardener 
getting 15s. per week and house-rent free. Am I bound to 
get out of the house at the end of my month if I have not 

r ot another place ? There w as nothing said about it when 
was engaged to come.— Anxious. 

[Yes ; when your service expires your right 
to occupy the house ceases also. It is not a 
matter of the slightest consequence whether 
you have gob another situation or not; if you 
have nob succeeded in obtaining such a house 
as you prefer you must remove to such as you 
can get. If you had given the notice and your 
master had said—“ I cannot get a man to come 
here at present, you must remain until I can 
get someone to occupy it,” whab would jou do ? 
Remember that whab is “ Sauce for the gander 
is also sauce for the goose.”—K. C. T.] 

Prizes at flower shows.— The North 
Staffordshire county court judge, on Oct. 20bh, 
heard a case in which Joseph Barber, a retired 
police-constable, brought an action to recover 
£13 19s. r being the money value of certain 
prizes awarded to the plaintiff as an exhibitor 
at the Exhibition of the Duchess of Sutherland’s 
Horticultural Society, held at Trentham, on 
Bank Holiday. In connection with the show 
the plaintiff was awarded the first prize for 
the neatest and best cultivated cottage garden, 
and also 53 other prizes. The money was 
afterwards withheld by the committee, on 
the ground that many of the exhibits had 
not been grown byjihe plaintiff, in accordance 
with the rules. His Honour Judge Mulholland, 
in giving his decision, waived any suggestion 
of fraud, but took the view that when a man 
sent in exhibits to a show he submitted 
himself to the rules and regulations of the 
society, and thus created a tribunal for him¬ 
self. He, therefore, upheld the committee’s 
refusal by finding a verdict in their favour. 

A market-gardener’s position.— Eight yeare 
ago I took a house and garden at the yearly rental of 
£10. An agreement was entered into that the rent should 
be paid half yearly, that the place should be used as a 
market garden, the tenant to keep greenhouse in repair 
and paint with two coats paint every three years, also 
to replant all trees that might become dead or fruitless, 
without any compensation from the landlord. The land¬ 
lord agreed to keep roofs of house and buildings In repair 
and paint the woodwork of same every three years, which 
he has failed to do. Having failed to perform his part of 
agreement, can he compel me to keep mine? Having 
notice to quit on the 6th April, can I claim for Rhubarb 
roots, or could I remove those that I have raised ? Before 
I took the place it was held as a private garden, therefore 
1 had no compensation to pay whatever.—T. B. F. 

[Ib is nob clear ab whab date you entered, but 
apparently it was in 1896, and if so the Market 
Gardeners Compensation Act applies, and in 
quitting you may claim from your landlord 
compensation for the improvements caused by 
planting the Rhubarb, or you may remove the 
roots if you choose. Your landlord may claim 
compensation for any breaches of the agree¬ 
ment on your part, and you may claim com¬ 
pensation from him for any breaches of the 
agreement on Aif' part. The |Jao£ that one of 
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the parties to an agreement fails to observe his 
part of the contract does nob render that 
agreement null and void—each party may 
claim damages from the other in respect of any 
breaches of agreement of which that other 
may have been guilty.—K. C. T.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, FumivcU-strcet, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our kelp in 

naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages qf colour and size of the same bind 
greatly assist tn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for luiming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

Keeping Brugmanela (A. J. if.).— If you want 
to keep the Brugmansia during the winter you must put 
it into an ordinary greenhouse, giving only sufficient 
water to keep the soil from getting too dry. 

Propagating Azaleas and Camellias 
(J. E . A.).— You say nothing as to what conveniences you 
have got tor propagating Azaleas and Camellias, and 
unless you have a stove with bottom heat you cannot suc¬ 
ceed. You can buy them very cheaply now’, and this, in 
your case, is, w'e think, far the beat way. 

Weedy ground {Perplexed).— You ought to get 
the ground thoroughly trenched and manured, lettiDg it 
fie rough all the winter, countermanding your order for 
Rosea and planting them in the early apring. Well fork 
up the bottom. Skim off the Graaa and weeda and bury 
in the bottom of the trench aa the work goea on. 

Repotting Llllums (Cheviot).— In repotting Lily 
bulbs the roots that form at the base of the stem should 
be torn off, aa they die with the stem itself The roots at 
the bottom of the bulb should be gently loosened and the 
crocks removed, but care must be taken not to bruise 
them if it can possibly be avoided. 

Chrysanthemum leaves Injured (if. E. 
Crompton).— The leaves you forwarded have the appear¬ 
ance of having been washed or sprayed with some 
insecticide or fungicide. Is this the case V The matter on 
the leaves is not caused by a fungus or insect. If you are 
quite certain that nothing has been applied to the leaves, 
kindly send up a few more, and I will investigate further. 
—G. S. S. 

Boiler for house ( R. LJ—The Loughborough 
boiler, as advertised in Gardening Illustrated, is 
thoroughly reliable, and long burning. A No. 2 boiler, with 
a flow and return 4 inch pipe around three sides of the struc¬ 
ture, thus leaving the door free, should serve to maint: in a 
temperature of 50 degs., which will be sufficient for the 
plants you name. You have the advantage of being 
within a Bhort distance of the place where these boilers 
are made. 


and that the true growths of the Rose have perished. We 
certainly think that it does not pay to encumber the 
ground with poor, weakly plants of any Rose. Why not 
try again, ana this time ask for a strong plant from open 
ground budded on seedling Brier. Tnis variety, The 
Bride, is really not a good Rose for the novice to grov, 
os even experienced cultivators often fail with it. You 
would find if you want a white Rose, such kinds as Frau 
Karl Druschkl, White Martian Cochet, Gloire Lyonnaiee, 
etc., far more suitable. 

Cutting down Clematis montana (If. Lait. 

rence ).—There is a considerable amount of risk in cauloi: 
back old established plants of this into the hard wood, 
and, if the tangle is unsightly, it can be remedied by care¬ 
fully trimming out all superfluous shoots and shortening 
back the main branches, leaving, however, a shoot or two 
near the top of each other in order to keep the sap in 
circulation. If this is done in the spring the plants will 
recover from the operation better than if performed at any 
other time, although, of course, it will be at the expense 
of the flowers. If once done, however, the plants can be 
readily kept within the desired bounds by a little 
judicious pruning each season after their flowering period 
is over. 

Llllum auratum from seed (Songster).-^ 

the seeds in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They 
should be covered with about a quarter of an inch of fine 
soil and placed in the greenhouse or a garden frame. 
Bottom-heat is not necessary for them ; in fact, they are 
better without it, as it tends to w'eaken the young plant*. 
The seed may, if good, be expected to germinate in the 
spring, and when the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should be moved into other pans or boxes, 
using the same kind of soiL The following season they 
may be planted out in a sheltered spot, care being taken 
that they do not suffer from drought during the summer. 
A considerable amount of patience is necessary*, as the 
young bulbs will take several years to attain flowering 
size. 

Lime to sandy soil (K. A. T .).—Lime in more or 
less degree is undoubtedly essential to the production ct 
healthy crops in all soils, but is more needed, as a rule, 
in stiffer clay soils than in Bandy ones. Whilst lime enter! 
into and becomes an essential constituent in plant forma¬ 
tion, it also renders good service in close soils by killing 
sourness, or sweetening the ground. Sandy soils being 
so fight and porous, and parting rapidly witn water, are 
more fully aerated and sweeter. You can apply lime now 
to your ground in heaps of half-a-bushel per rod, pm 
down on vacant portions in a fresh state, then covered 
over with just enough soil to enclose it. Slacking soon 
follows, when the whole may be spread about and at once 
dug in. Do that now, and leave manure dressings till 
February. As to the application of chemical fertilisers to 
flower borders get superphosphate (bone-flour) and potash 
(Kainit). Well crush and mix them in equal proportion.*, 
then sprinkle on the ground and dig in at the rate ol - 02 . 
per square yard. 

Roses upon a steep slope (White Flow )-You 
would be rather handicapped in growing good Bow 
where you not only have to withstand the gales from the 
sea, but also a sloping bank facing south, and thus liable 
to a considerable baking in summer. But if you prepare 
a good bed of soil, 2$ feet to 3 feet deep, we think yoa 
would have a fair chance of success. You must procure 
gome good loam, top spit from a meadow, if possible, and 
also well-decayed manure, working this latter into the 
lower stratum of soil. As you plant the Roses give each 
one a handful of bone-meal, mixing this well with the 
soil. Try the Teas and Hybrid Teas with a few Monthly 
Roses. Plant at once, but do not cover roots with litter 
at present. If winter is severe, earth up the hase of each 

E lant to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches. This will really 
e advisable whatever the weather, as it gives a feeling 
of security should the frost come upon us unawares. Some 
dry straw or Heather makes a good protection for the 
branches, but this would only be required if frost •» 
very severe. You should be able to grow Borne good 
Roses on both walls, always remembering that they need 
special care at the root. We should advise you to 
replant the Roses every third year, giving them some 
new soil at same time. Many beds of Roses would w 
greatly improved were this practice more common. 


To distinguish Brier from Rose foliage 

(Foot's Cray).— The common hedge Briers are quite dis¬ 
tinct from cultivated Roses in leaf and flower. The leaves 
of the Brier are about one-half the size of the majority of 
those of Roses. Each leaf is of a long lance shape, 
prettily serrated, wood fight green and covered with 
numerous brown prickles. The M&netti, another foster 
stock for Roses, has very light green leaves and reddish 
prickles. If the shoot you send springs from the plant 

i ust below the graft, then undoubtedly it is that of the 
lanetli, on which your Roses are evidently worked. 
Roses for north-east wall (Perdval Smith).— 
Of your fist the following would be best for the wall: 
Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Belle Lyonnaise, Ww. 
Allan Richardson, Gruss an Teplitz, and Gustave Regis. 
Should you not require so many the last two could be 
grown as tall bushes. On the other hand, should you be 
able to accommodate more plants upon this wall, then 
any of the following could be planted between either pair 
of the more vigorous climbers named above: Dr. Grill, 
Caroline Testout, Duke of Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mis. J. Laing, La France, and Viscountess Folkestone. 
These last seven would thrive well in the bed, together 
with the other kinde named. 

Ornlthogalum arablcum (T. O. W.)— This, 
though not strictly a hardy bulb, can usually be flowered 
in a warm border in the open at least the first season. It 
should be planted in light, porous soil and the bulb 
surrounded with coarse sand and the top of the bulb 
should be 3 inches below the ground level. In colder 
districts it often does not reappear after it has died down 
the first year, but in specially favoured spots it sometimes 
becomes permanently established. Its pot-culture is 
simple, as it need only be treated in the same manner as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and other spring-flowering 
bulbs. The only trouble with it is that it often lies dor¬ 
mant, though quite healthy, refusing to start. 

Rose The Bride not growing freely (J. 
Skclchley).— We think from your description of the shoots 
having seven leaves that it is the wild stock that is afi re 


FRUIT. 

Seedling Orange-trees (Jenny Wrtn \- Your 
Orange-trees will, doubtless, flower in time, perhaps, ’ 
eight or ten years from now. It wifi be far better to pet* 
shoot from an old Orange plant and graft it on to your 
seedling. April is the best time to do this, but it is 
to have some bottom-heat to encourage the growth, we 
graft should be of the same thickness as the stock, aw 
should have one or two good leaf buds on it. The slant¬ 
ingly-cut surfaces should be 1£ inches in length, ana 
exactly fit each other. Tie firmly with raffia, then coat 
over the junction with grafting-wax, which you can por 
chase of any seedsman. Take great care that the b4rS 
edges of the union exactly touch each other. 


VEGETABLES. 

Green Tomato chutney (Mrs. Willoughby Jr 
Cotton).— Put a pint of vinegar in a preserving-pan 
a pound of Demerara sugar. Let this boil until the sux« 
is dissolved. 81ice as many Tomatoes into this syrupy 
you wish to use, with the same weight of Apples, peeitf . 
cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. of bruised Ginger,« 
red Chillies, \ lb. Shallots, £ lb. Sultanas, allowing 01 
sugar and these spices for each pound of Apples 
Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil these well together, sumoj. 
all the time until it is thick like jam, and sets firm wnen 
a little is dropped on a plate. Four into hot gl^s 
cover when cold with well-cleansed bladder, and store 
a dry, cool place. 

Planting Rhubarb (F. Whitc)-Xot only 
increasing stock for forcing, but for general use, 
advisable to allow the stools to remain too long in one 
place, as after a time the produce declines in vigour^"T 
ft is not of that quality obtained from yoonger roou 
The plantation of Rhubarb should be well op^nto U* 
Rhubarb being a gross feeder, the site of the b * d .? u p 8t for 
deeply worked and well manured. The best urn 
planting is just an the eyen commence to hurst,** 
form roots and start away at once. Large pieces^ n 
needed ; in tact, ft is an 
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take bo the soil so kindly as the smaller roots. The ground 
being ready tor planting, cub the stools into pieces of two 
or three eyes, rejecting those with a rounded appearance, , 
these being flowering stems. Plant out in rows 3 feet or 
4 feet apart, allowing an extra foot between the rows. 
Arrange the eyes just beneath the surface, pressing the 
noil well around them. After planting, mulch with short i 
litter and leave them alone. Do not attempt to pull any 
stems the first season, as this w ould weaken the plants. 
The next season pull the stems as required. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

T. C. C.— You will find an article re the subject in our 
issue of Sept. 5, page 352. You will have to keep them 
very cool after you lift out of the plunging material to 

have them in bloom at the time you state.- B. Laurie. 

—Keep as near the light as you can, and see that they do 
not get dry, but at the same time do not overwater. 

- Robin .—You will find an article dealing with 

the treatment of Malmaison Carnations in our issue of 
Ang. 3, 1902, which can be had of the publisher, price 

l|d. f post free.- Cosheen.— See reply in our issue of 

October 10, page 410, under “Names of Plants.” The 
plant is evidently in a poor state of health from the leaves 
you send to-day. The roots are evidently at fault, being 

in very sour or wet soil.- White Floicers. —You will 

find a very complete list of “ White flowers for all seasons” 
in our issue of April 19,1902, page 98, which can be had of 

the publisher, lAd.- Xt .—Not at all uncommon with 

fruit-trees this season. See article on " Second Crop 
Plums,*’ page 437, October 24.- R. M. Harvey —Cer¬ 
tainly have the tank clearrd out- Plas Neieydd. — No 

need to water them.-At—The Figs on the tree will 

not ripen, but you had better leave them as they are. See 
article on “Figs” in our issue of October 24, page 438. 
Get Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 
0a 6d., poit free ; or if you want an expensive book, the 
•• Fruit Grower s Guide,” by John Wright, with coloured 

illustrations, 3 vols , 21s. each, is excellent.- Gun — Not 

a gardening query.- G. W. A.— Kindly read our rules to 

correspondents as to sending name and address. It is diffi¬ 
cult to advise unless we know from whence you write.- 

Chinley.— In a soil full of coal-ashes you can do nothing 
with plants. 2, Impossible to advise without seeing the 

ground. Kindly read our rules to correspondents.- 

A non.— You ought to get a copy of the " English Flower 
Gardes,” In which the whole subject is fully dealt with. 

- B. W. Dixon.— The only thing you can do is to make 

a fresh plantation next spring, as those you have are 

evidently exhausted.- Gray Plover.—We suppose you 

mean Pear-trees on walls. You ought to have summer- 
pruned them, and very little is then necessary in the 
winter. This winter pruning can be done as soon as the 
leaves have fallen. You will find an article on “Summer 
Pruning” in our issue of June 28, 1902, which can be had 

of the publisher, post free, for Hd.- R. F.— Rose of 

Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) is easily increased by cuttings 
of the ripened wood under a handlight in the autumn, 

planting out when rooted in the spring.- Constant 

Reader. —Sorry we cannot help you.- Elsie Leigh.— 

Dwarf Ageratum, easily increased from cuttings in heat 


in spring. Lobelias must be kept in heat in pots during 1 
the winter and increased by cuttings in heat in the spring, 

as in the case of the Ageratum.- So Signature.— j 

1, Syringe well with some good insecticide ; 2, You ought 
to have lifted the bulbs in July and replanted. They are 
evidently too thick. You must leave them now till 
flowering is over. 3, Dost the ground freely with freshly 

slaked lime.- Too Late. —See article on “Summer 

Pruning of Fruit-trees,” in reply to “M. A. B.,” in our 
issue of July 18, page 247. 2, The only thing you can do 
is to grub the tree up. Since no other plants are near it 

this should be fairly easy.- John Gibbins.—Wt do not 

reply to queries by post. See our rules. You cannot 

have a better hedgerow fruit-tree than the Damson.- 

A'. R. II.— Any seedsman can procure you tubers of the 

Potato you want.- C. G. Reid.—‘ > Florist ” flowers are 

such as Roses, Carnations, Pelargoniums, Auriculas, Pinks, 
Dahlias. Chrysanthemums, etc., and you will understand 
how difficult’it is, in fact, impossible, to name such when 
sent to us in the office. To be able to name such flowers 
with certainty one must compare them in large collections. 

I- Westclife.— It is too late to lift Lobelia now. You 

1 ought to have kept some in pots during the summer, 
putting into a warm house for the winter and increasing 

from cuttings next spring.- A. P.— Graft the seedling 

! Oranges next spring. We have described the process in 

this issue, page 452.- Weybridgc.— Try Thrift, Mrs. 

| Sinkins Pink, Tufted Pansies, Sedum spectabile, if you do 
! not think it too tall. Some of the dwarf Polyantha Roses 

would also answer well.- Ignoramus.—Your Radishes 

are too far from the glass. They must be grown in a 
frame close to the glass; 2, You cannot expect to do much 
without heat; 3, Without particulars as to size, position, , 

soil, etc., it is quite impossible to advise.- T. \B. A.— 1 

Twelve pounds of lime to 30 gallons of water.- D. T.— 

If you cut Camellia blooms with too long stems you cut I 
away the growth that gives the bloom the following year. 

- K. A. R. W .—Plant Rosa Wichuriana and let the 

growths fall over the rocks. Within the dell—an ideal 
place for such—Rhododendrons in their many and varied 

colours, Azaleas, and Camellias may be planted.- 

F. H. S. —We cannot deal with such crude drawings, as 

we have so often said in our pages.- F. L. J/.—We 

doubt very much if you can move such a large specimen 
without much labour and expense. It will be far better 
; to get a young, vigorous tree. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

i *»• Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnins 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, R. C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
I one time. 

Names of plants.— Perennial. — Aster Amellus 

bessarabicus ; 2, Aster ericoides. - Winton. — Aster 

cordifoliu9 var.- Mrs. R. Sandars .—Kindly send in 

bloom.- G. B. C .—Scarlet flower; Naagelia cinna¬ 


bar na ; blush flower, Polygala Dalmaisiana.- K. C.— 

1, Boltonia aeteroides ; 2, Specimen insufficient.- G. F. 

—Cannot possibly name without flowers,- Jas. Jones. 

—1 and 2, Next week; 3, Hedychium Gardnerianum. 
See article and illustration in our issue of the 24 October. 

page 430.- F. F. M.— We think it is a large form of 

the Sallow Willow (Salix caprea), but should like to see a 
shoot in flower. - C. N.— Veronica speciosa. The speci¬ 

men of Marjoram you send with green leaves is the Sweet 
or Annual Marjoram (Origanum majorana), the other 

being the Pot Marjoram (Origanum vulgarek- Fair 

Play.— Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.- Crathie.— It is 

very difficult to name without flowers. Kindly send us a 

complete plant if you can.- M. A. IF.—Aster White 

1 Comet.- L. if.—Salvia leucantha.- A. M.— Adiantum 

i capillus-Veneris.- J. B. Brodie.— The Common Horse¬ 

tail (Equisetum arvense). The ground evidently wants 

draining, as this only thrives in wet, moist places.- Mrs. 

R. Samlars. — Calceolaria chelidonioides, an annual 

species.- Serepia.— An Ophlopogon of no value.- 

I J. H. M. D .—Hydrangea Hortensia. It is difficult to 

assign any good reason tor the change in colour.- Ban- 

I gorian.— Leycesteria formosa.- Puckham St. Mary.— 

The Carrion-flower (Stapelia atrata). 

Names of fruit.— F. £7.— Apples: 1, King of the 

Pippins; 3, Rymer.- A. L .—Quite impossible to name 

from such specimens, which, from their appearance, show 
that the roots of the trees have gone dow n into a cold 
subsoil, and want lifting and pruning, so as to encourage 

them to come to the surface.- Bangorian.— Apples : 

1, Specimens insufficient; 2, Alfriston.- T. W. Turn- 

bull—It is very difficult to name from one specimen 
only. It seems to be a local variety, many such being 
grown in your district. 


Catalogues received.— F. O. Heinetnann, Erfurt- 

—Novelties for 100 4- and Vegetable Seed Novelties of 

last year's and former introductions. -MM. L. 

Paillet fils, ValRe de Chatenay, Cbatenay (Seine), Paris. 

—List of Fruit Trees and Trees and Shrults. -Louis 

Leroy, Rue de Paris, 74, Angers.—List of Fruit and 

j Forest Trees, tic -G. Bunyard and Co , Maidstone, 

Kent .—List of Fruit Trees, Boses, A c -J. M. Thorbum 

and Co , 30, Courtland-street, New York. U.S.A .—Fries 
List of American Seeds for Autumn, 1903, 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society was held at tho 
, Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday, Oct. 12, Mr. C. H. Curtis in the chair. 
Four new members were elected and one nomi¬ 
nated. The death certificates of two deceased 
members (Messrs. John King and J. M. Young) 
! were produced, and cheques were granted to 
their nominees for the amount standing to their 
j credit in the society’s books, being £48 3s. Id. 
and £17 9s. 4d. respectively. 



KeluKMjs 


Peonies 

FOR FLOWER IN 1904 AND SUCCEE DING YEARS. 

The most glorious of all Hardy Flowers. 

First in beauty, hardiness, perfume, and immunity 
from pests. 

“ There is nothing among hardy herbaceous plants that can equal 
the finest of Herbaceous Paeonies of to-day ."—Gardening Illustrated. 
“ Messrs. Kelway cultivate ten acres of them.”— Gardening World. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE READY 

COLLECTION C. 30/- per dozen. Recent kinds and the 
best of the older varieties and fragrant sorts. 

COLLECTION D. 42/- per dozen. More recent kinds in 
the most delicate tints and most fragrant sorts. 

COLLECTION E. 60/- per dozen. Very recent novelties 
of finest form and most enchanting colours and 
fragrance. 

Carriage Paid for Cheque with order, this pajKr bciiuj mentioned. 

KELWAY & SON, 

The Royal Horticulturists, 

LANG PORT, SOMERSET. 

150 COLO & SILVER MEDALS (LOVDOR, PARIS, CHICAGO, *c.> 
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AND FARM TRADE DIRECTORY. 

For the Farmer. Stock-keeper, and Housekeeper. 

A Handy Reference Book of Agricultural Information, 


SFECIAli ARTICLES. 

n Buying Horses. The Hiring of Farm Servants. 

pping of Horses. Master's Liability for his Servants' Acts. 

iting the Weather. Contracts for Sale and Purchase. 

s and Measures of Grain. Compensation under Holdings Act. 

*ation ot Farming Necessities. Law as to Tenancy. 

tors: Their Principles and Manage- Impounding Trespassing Stock. 

t. Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

And other information of the most varied kind, all bearing upon 
the needs of rural life. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immenne sale of this Boiler, and the numerour Imita¬ 
tions of it sent oat in recent rears, afford abundant testimony 

of ite undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 3-Inch pipe _ ..£9 13 0 
No. 2, „ 300 „ .. .. 315 0 

No. 3, N 400 ,, „ .. .. 6 0 0 

Also in larger sites, heating np to 1,000 ft. of 2-lnch pips. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and KstimaUs on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Horticultural Builders and Hkatino Ekoiniim, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122. VICTORIA STRUT. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF ISSUE FOR 1902, 
Daily Graphic. 


Daily Telegraph. " A Bmall encyclopaedia of informa¬ 
tion on the farm and dairy. . . An abundance of practical 
information giver and Bimply illustrated on every’ subject 
ranging from the care of horses, sheep, and p'gs, to milk¬ 
testing and stack measuring. It is oertainly a very meful 
little work.’’ 

The Rural World.— "Woregard it, after an attentive 
perusal, not ouly as the best of the year, but the best we have 
seen for many years; and we have no doubt that if farmere 
once^purchase it they will desire to give a standing order for 
if.. Earl) article is splendidly illustrated..” 


There are hints on the general 
management of the farm and all that should be upon it, 
and a*so all that should be known by farmere on matters of 
law.” 

North British Agriculturist. -“Looks an exceed 
ingly useful book of reference for the farmer, stockbreeder, 
and housekeeper. . . The book is one of the nioet compre¬ 
hensive we have yet seen, and, with its tables of general 
information, seems good value for the lj. charged.'’ 


ORDER FORM. 

To the Publisher, 

“FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK,” 

Please send me a copy of “Farm and Home Year-Book,” inpayment ctf 
which / enclose 1/4. 

Name ... 

Address . 


Special Merits of a Boiler are- 

.—Long Burning. 
.-Even Tcmporatura. 

«.—No Trouble. 

here particulars our Boiler* art 
.Itogothor beyond competition. 

rantecd Minimum Burn- 
j lug. 12 Hours. 

Unsatisfactory boiler* now 
3 in use can l>e n-placed by our 
, pattern with the greatest e**e 
and without moving the old 

*5 pipes. 

Having a very large reserve 
o Jfuel. it is evident that they 


of all Booksellers; Post Free, 14 direct from the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

We still have some copies of the 1902 issue of this hook on hand, and as its contents are 
unite different from 1903 issue we recommend those interested to procure a copy of it 
whilst they may he able to do so. 

We will send tbe two years' post free for 2s. Id., or cither one of them for Is. 4d. 


GLASS. GLASS. GLASS. 

The Largest Block of Horticultural Glass in Loudon. 

The following are some of tte sizes always kept in Stock:— 

24 X 18 .. 24 X 16 .. 20 X 15 .. 18 X II 

22 X 18 .. 22 X 16 .. 80 X 14 .. 18 X 12 

20 X 18 .. 20 X 16 .. 20 x 12 .. 16 X 12 

200-ft. Box. \ nn r 200 ft. Box, \ O 

4ihs—15 oz. / jLA S. •• 4ths—21 oz. | 

Special sizes can be supplied to Order at very short notice in 
large or small quantities. 

Ready-Mixed Paints. The very best quality only 
supplied in 7, *, 2. and 1 Id. free tins, at 26s., 28s., and 32«. per 
cwr.. We can match any colour required at very short not ice. 

White Petrifying Paint.-Bpecially prepared for 
GreenHouses, etc. (see Circulars). It cannot be equalled for 
its durability, 8s. 6d. per gal.; tins freo. 

All goods are carefully packed and despatched from our 
own warehouses, delivered free in London ny our own vans, 
and put free on raii for country. Write direct to— 

...a.. a**a> « .ana Importers of Belgium Window 

WALLACE & SONS, Gla4 * Builders 

718. HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON. N. 


THH CHALLENOH 

HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the publio. 

JLm-. Consists of double heating 

’ ‘JR. - tubes, whereby a larger beating 

surface in obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
. ,7- expenditure of fuel. Price from 

21s. The celebrated Asbestos 
JBf -• Water Wick Stove, 25s. Oil 

Stoves for Greenhouse*, from 

' 3s. 9d. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post 
W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


For prioos and particulars and Estimates 
for Complete Apparatus, apply Secretary. 


66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Ask your grocer for 


free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is I 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), a 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oondltion bel 
handing to railway oo. Intending purchasers will do wel 
oonsider the advantage of buying direct from stock at »< 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, m 
breakage very slight. Before placing order* 
please write for wholesale prices to—J, B. ItOBINSC 
Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31. MOOpl® 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser In this paper 
over 14 years. _ 


* These Houses are sped- 
' v~ —^ ' ally prepared from cost 

material; they are fitted 
with ventilators, door, stages, and all necessary ironwork, 
glass, and CARRIAGE PAID. 

Send for our 58-page CATALOGUE, with 188 
Illustrations (post free) of GREENHOUSES. 
FORCING HOUSES. GARDEN FRAMES. 
PORTABLE HOUSES, &c„ &c. 


(The most nutritious) 


And take no other. 


W. & A. EDCELL, F.R.H.S, 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 

8tag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
Is. Id. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, Is. Sd. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, Is. Id. each; Com Knives, 
Is.; Workmen’s Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
Blade. Is. Id. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English crucible cast steeL Post 
free. PRICE LIST FREE. 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

‘ Ecclesall Works. SHEFFIELD. 


IMPROVED KNITTED CORSETS 


SUPPORT WITHOUT PRESSURE. 
Good Unshrinkable Saniia?y Otton 
and Pure Woollen Underclothing. Write 
Illustrated List, Free. Also our Un¬ 
breakable •HERCULES’’ Cor- 
sots in Coutil. Sample Stool 
1 Free. Mention Gardening. 

KNITTED CORSET & CL0THINC CO., 

118. Mansfield Rl„ Nottingham 


LOOK! 


D Linen; splendid for sheets or table cloths 
will send one, post free fpEjf.: cash re f urnotLif 
of —II. J. GABS ON, Government Contrail J 
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VEGETABLES. 


STORING AND BLANCHING ENDIVE. 
It is an easy matter, comparatively speak ing, to 
secure good full-hearted plants of Endive. 
Most people can manage this part of its cul¬ 
ture well onough, but fail to store and blanch 
it properly. Blanching is a simple alFair, and 
the ditliculty generally arises from the want of 
good plants at different times throughout the 
winter. Early in the season good plants aro 
plentiful enough, as with a little ordinary pro¬ 
tection they may be kept sound, but not so 
later on and when the Endive is looked for. 
At these times Lettuce is getting short, but 
with plenty of good plants of Endive to fall 
back upon the want of Lettuce may be sur¬ 
mounted. 

Frost and damp are the greatest enemies to 
Endive, and the larger the plants the more 
likely are they to become in jured. A mode¬ 
rately dry frost may not injure them, but 
although injury may not be seen for a time, 
decay gradually attacks the edges of tho leaves, 
and when this takes place it is impossible to 
stop its progress. The protection of the plants 
is the first consideration. Upon a sudden 
frost occurring before the plants have been 
taken up and housed, or otherwiso adequately 
protected, sooner than allow thorn to remain 
uncovered, some light protection should be 
provided. Oiled canvas is a capital protective 
agent, this keeping out both frost and damp; 
and although this maybe looked upon asaluxury 
obtainable only by a few, yet it is cheap in the 
end. At this season of the year there is 
generally suitable storing space available in 
vineries and Peach houses, these having only 
heat applied to keop out sharp frosts. These 
positions are better even than cold-frames, as 
the air is drier ; consequently the plants are 
nob likely to suffer from damp in any way. 
Frames, of course, are generally used for 
storing, but in a dry and frost proof shed 
which can be kept freo from severe frosts and 
where light can reach tho plants, Endive will 
keep sound for a long time. It packed in 
moderately damp soil, no wator will bo needed. 

Lifting the plants whilst the foliage is in 
a perfectly dry state is very essential. To 
facilitate the removal, if the plants of tho 
Round leaved Batavian aro of good size, each 
plant should be drawn caretull}' together and 
tied with a piece of matting. Lift carefully 
with a good ball, placing in shallow boxes and 
carrying on a hand - barrow so that the soil 
is disturbed as little as possiblo. This may 
appear a very unimportant point, but it often 
makes all tho difference between success and 
failure. By digging up and carrying roughly, 
the ball of soil becomes broken ; consequently 
the plants wither instead of remaining fresh 
and plump. When the plants are to bo packed 
on tne floors of vineries and Peach-houses, 
some fresh soil is needed for packing about tho 
balls. The plants must bo arranged far 
enough apart so that when they are untied 
and opened out there is space to allow of air 
to circulate. A watorine will settle the soil 
about the roots, and w/Hdo sufficient- lib carry 
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them through unless the soil should become 
unduly dry. When the plants are to be stored 
in frames they must be well elevated to tho 
light, as otherwise damp is apt to affect them. 
Deep frames should not be wholly filled up with 
soil, these being the better for being partially 
filial with some open material before placing 
in the soil. A layer of faggot-wood, if availa¬ 
ble, forms a good foundation and lessens the 
evil of damp. If tho soil is fairly moist, as it 
should be, no water will be needed after plant¬ 
ing. All that is necessary is to keep the frames 
freely ventilated, and also protected with mats 
or litter in the case of frost. Tho evil that 
must be guarded against is deep planting, this 
very quickly causing the under loaves to decay; 
consequently the hearts of tho plants soon 
collapse. Certainly it is natural for the leaves 
to rest on the soil, but in transplanting to 
frames, if they are slightly elevated the less 
likely is damp to settle about them. For a 
very late supply, the smaller plants should bo 
kept in a frame by themsolves, as those would 
grow and form a very useful late batch. 

Blanching. —With this, cleanliness is of the 
greatest importance, and no method should be 
adopted other than will allow of this being 
assured. "Where an early supply is needed, 
blanching may take place in the open air, the 
best course boing to reserve a batch for the 
purpose; but to prevent any possible injury 
from early frosts a temporary covoring should 
be erected, so that mats or oiled canvas cover¬ 
ing may be placed over them on the shortest 
notice. Tying the plants together with matting 
and earthing up with soil is a dirty method. 
Clean flowerpots are as good as anything, 
taking care to closely stop the hole to oxclude 
light, perfect darkness being essential, a little 
soil being also drawn up about tho rim to muke 
thi9 complete. Perfectly clean tiles or slates 
may also be used ; also clean boards. When 
boards are used and the plants aro in rows, as 
they should bo, long lengths should not be 
used, as when only a few heads are required 
for daily use, the covering and uncovering are 
apt to injure or bruise the tips, when decay 
soon commences. Pieces that will cover from 
six to ten plants will sutlice. To perfectly 
exclude light, a little dry soil may be drawn 
up along each side. Later on in the season 
blanching is a much slower procoss, and 
although when in glass structures the plants 
may he covered over with pots, and in the 
case of the Broad-leaved Batavian be tied up, 
yet it i9 quicker to lift the plants and place 
them in a warmer and perfectly dark structure. 
For instance, they may be placed in the 
Mushroom-house or even a warm and dark 
cellar, when the blanching will take place 
rapidly. A dozen or two dozen plants, as the 
case may be, should bo put in weekly. These 
should bo lit tod and packed in boxes with 
sufficient fairly moist soil to sustain growth 
without the necessity of applying water. 


TOMATOES IN SPRING. 

To got Tomatoes through January, February, 
and March is somewhat difficult. To keep up 
tho supply oarly in the year it is best to rely 
upon plants in pots, as these if raised early in 


August are nice plants 3 feet to 5 feet high by 
the ond of October, and should have been 
grown as hardy as possible after the second or 
final potting. Eight-inch pots are best, though 
10 inch ones would be none too large for robust 
plants. If 10 inch pots are used, three shifts 
will be necessary, but if the smaller, prick the 
seedlings into 5-inch, and when ready shift 
into S-inch, using good sound loam with some 
$-inch bones for drainage, and a sprinkling of 
artificial manure in the compost. Too much 
manure causes leaf growth, but it must be 
borne in mind that the plants have to make 
their growth at the time of yoar many things 
are going to rest, so that a quick, sturdy growth 
must be made till a good set of fruit "has been 
secured. Keep the plants as hardy as possible 
till a good set has been obtained, a low pit or 
small house with plenty of air just suiting 
them. By having a good quantity of fruit sec 
in October thero is no difficulty in getting it to 
swell, as the roots being in a confined space 
may be liberally fed, but it often is most 
difficult to get a crop of fruit by artificial 
fertilisation late—that is, in November and 
December, especially near large towns. 
Crowding should bo avoided, the single cordon 
system being the best, keeping the sido laterals 
closely pinched out. In case the flowers do 
not set freely, they should be gone over each 
day with a camers-hair brush, as if a good seb 
is secured in October there will be a succession 
of fruit for some time. The Old Red is ono of 
the best for winter. As soon as the weather 
gets cold care should be taken to keep up the 
night temperature to 55 degs. with air on the 
top ventilators, as there is nothing gained by 
starving. When the plants are of a good size 
and furnished with bloom, a free circulation of 
air with warmth will assist in getting ihe 
bloom set for the late fruiting. 

To continue the supply through tho spring 
till those sown early in the year commence to 
fruit, more care is required, as the plants mu9t 
be kept growing through the winter. I prefer 
cuttings struck in August or early iu 
September and potted on into 6-inch pots. 
Should the pots get full of roots before the end 
of November another shift into 8-inch pots 
should bo given. Early in January the plants 
if not grown in too high a temperature—say 
50 dogs, at night and 10 degs. higher by day— 
will commence to show bloom, and should get 
all the light possiblo. The fruits seb freely 
during February, and by plunging the pots iu 
a mild heat and liberally top dressing, a good 
succession can bo kept up. These plants, if 
plunged in soil and the stems built up round 
with good loam and horse-droppings, will give 
a heavy crop all through the summer—indeed, 
fruit may be had from March to August if 
extonsive fooding and stopping are attended to 
after tho first crop has been cleared. The 
plants may bo a little bare at the base, but this 
is soon remedied, as another cordon or two 
may bo trained up from the bottom, and this 
will in time take tho place of tho one that 
has borne fruit, in all cases allowing ample 
space for extension. It ifl necessary to plunge 
the fruiting pots in good soil as the spring 
advajneps, as they-.» 0 |Ojiisuff^r f.jprp /drought, 
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the pots being small and full of roots. The 
greatest trouble with these plants during the 
winter is damp and insect pests ; they often 
damp at the collar, and white-fly is very 
troublesome. If attacked by damp, powdered 
charcoal with a little sulphur will be bene¬ 
ficial, and may with advantage be given 
frequently as a fertiliser. For white • fly, 
dusting with flour of sulphur is sometimes 
effective, but if allowed to increase, syringing 
with Tobacco-water on a fine day, allowing the 
plants to dry before dark, will soon destroy it. 
Of course, syringing should be avoided when 
in bloom. __ 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

(Reply to “C. H. G.”) 

What the extract from the local paper you 
send refers to is just what a Swedish gentleman 
(Professor Jensen) some time ago described as 
“ Protective earthing of Potatoes to prevent 
the disease from attacking the tubers.” His 
theory was that the abundant and minute 
spores of the Potato fungus are in wet weather, 
and when tubers newly forming are swelling, 
yet have between them and the rain but a thin 
coat of soil, have these spores washed into 
contact with the tender skins of the tubers, 
which they infect just as they do the leaves 
and stems of the plants. The person men 
tioned in the extract refers to insects doing 
that. He evidently does not know the nature 
of the Potato disease as it is propagated solely 
by minute fungus spores. Now, what Pro¬ 
fessor .Jensen termed “ Protective earthing of 
Potatoes” was carried out in this way. He 
advised, when the tops were strong, drawing 
just a little soil to them on one side and more 
on the other, as is done with field Peas, so as to 
cause the stems to lie over on one side. Then 
rather later, and after more growth has been 
made, soil from between the rows is to be laid 
along in a ridge just over the lying stems 
and where the tubers are swelling. “ If,” said 
he, “there were 4 inches of soil between the 
air and the tubers, no harm would follow from 
contact with the disease spores.” Still, it 
was admitted that the practice would check 
production. No one ever seems to have 
thoroughly tested the plan in this country. It 
is well, however, to say that the disease, which 
is very bad in places, has manifested itself less 
on the outside of the tubers than inside, and it 
would seem as if in spito of the heavy rains, 
which, perhaps, largely killed the spores in the 
soil, the contact with the tubers was brought 
about by the passage of spores through the 
stem cells with the sap flow into the flesh of 
the tubers. 


why, with such treatment, the soil that has 
carried roots this year should not carry 
good Onions. About the middle of Febiuary 

smother the ground heavily with soot, then, _ w ^ 

taking advantage of open, dry w’eather, fork it into England from North America in 1790. In 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

THE FRINGE TREE (CHIONANTHU9). 
This is a very beautiful small tree, introduced 


over 4 inches deep, then draw drills and sow 
the seed. If you can then get a good plant 
you should find a full crop of bulbs result in 
the autumn. Main Crop and Bedfordshire 
Champion are good varieties.] 

Spring-sown Onions — Will you kindly give your 
opinion on the following? The Onions I send, shown at a 
local show (the wording of the schedule being Onions, 
spring-sown), held on September 10th, were disqualified as 
not being spring-sown. The exhibitor objected to the 
decision of the judges, stating the seed was sown in a 
frame the end of February, the seedlings having been 
transplanted to open ground in April. The committee 
now say that spring-sown Onions are from seed sown after 
March 20 in the open ground ; but no mention was made 
of this in schedule.—J. W. 

[We have never before heard of a rule fixing a 
date, March 20th, prior to which Onion-seed 
sown could not raise spring-sown Onions. Such a 
rule is silly. The terms, spring sown and 


some old gardens in England there are fine 
specimens of it. Fully grown in this country 
it is generally a dense deciduous bush about 
10 feet high, but in its native home, on the 
river banks of Virginia, it is said to form 
quite a tree. In the month of May it bears a 
profusion of long flower clusters, and as the 
blossoms are white and the petals long and 
narrow, like a fringe, they have a charming 
appearance. It likes, and must have, a moist, 
but not a constantly wet, soil in order to suc¬ 
ceed well, and, if possible, a sheltered position. 
Another species is C. retusa, from China. 
This, though its flowers are white and fringed 
also, is scarcely so ornamental, and its hardi¬ 
ness and value for English gardens are not so 
established as in the caso of the Virginian 
species. The Chionanthus is also used for 


autumn sown, commonly used in exhibition forcing into bloom under glass, and in this way 
schedules, are so employed fco indicate that one jg very distinct in the early months of the year. 

-—j -—it j a easily increased by grafting and budding 

on its near relative the Ash, also by layers, ana 
from seed received from America. 


sowing produces a very dissimilar section of 
Onions from the other. But no one ever con¬ 
founds Onions raised from a sowing made under 
glass in January, February, or March, with 
In every direction now they 
our 
rom 


autumn sown, 
come in 
committee 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

BlOOd-manure.- Will you kindly tell me through 
your correspondence column in Gardeninu Illustrated if 
manure procured from a butcher and containing much 
blood would harm Raspberry, Black Currant, and Goose¬ 
berry bushes ?— Maruarrt. 

[This needs such care in using that we do 
not set much value on it. If used in excess for 
Roses and fruit-trees it causes them to make a 
lot of sappy growth that is not desirable. In 
using blood, add six times its bulk of dry soil, 
and keep it under cover, turning the mixture 
once a week. For plants in pots it is best 
with the potting soil, at the rate of one-sixth 
to the bulk. For outdoor crops it should be 
spread on the surface and forked in. One 
peck of the mixture to every square yard of 
ground is a liberal dressing. For whatever 
purpose, we should advise amateurs to rely on 
good rotten stable or farmyard manure.] 

Growing Onions.—I have a very large kitchen 
garden, and have been putting down a great part in horse 
Carrots and Mangolds. I think next spring Onions would 
pay better. Would you advise me to have one or several 
varieties ? Would it do to sow them where the Mangolds 
and Carrots have been? And would you kindly name 
varieties you think best for this climate? Is March best 
month for sowing?—B obo, Mullingar . 

[Onions sown quite early this year have done 
very well and given good bulbs on well-drained 
soils. On wet or stiff soils they have gone very 
much to top, having thick necks or stems. You 
must lye the best judge of climate for Onions 
in your locality, but if Carrots and Mangolds 
have done well with you there is no reason why 
Onions should not. If you will have the ground 
heavily manured during the winter and then 
deeply dug, burying the manure well down, 
leaving the suijJaciJ ro^gh. there i$ no reason 


every 

with spring-sown Onions. If yo 
e had classes for Onions raised frc 



A flowering branch of the Fringe-tree (Chionanthus virginicaX Fron 
a photograph sent by A. Herrington, Madison, New Jersey. 


outdoor sowings in the autumn and spring, t 
o fnri-.b#>r nlfl«»a for bulbs raised from seed sc 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Laurels.— At what time of the year U it 
best to clip a Laurel hedge and bank ? 1 had them cut 
down to the bottom last winter. Now they 
are covered with fresh green shoots. I 
usually clipped them over first week in July, 
but have not touched them this year. With 
regard to failure in leaves, it occurs chiefly 
when the plants get plenty of manure. The 
leaves go like enclosed first, then the 
branches and big stalks blacken and die.— 
Glandork. 

[It is always best to cut Laurels 
some time during the spring, say in 
March or April. The growth made 
following the cutting gets hard 
before winter, otherwise a spell of 
sharp frost is apt to nip the growth 
in a cold, damp autumn following 
rank summer growth, the latter 
being naturally encouraged if the 
roots come into contact with manure. 
Wo have seen foliage go in a some¬ 
what similar manner to that en¬ 
closed, but have never noticed 
branches or stems affected. The 
latter would probably be due to 
some defect at the roots, and not 
to atmospheric influence. The pre 
sence of manure may have promoted 
the growth of a fungus, which has 
destroyed the roots as they have 
come into contact with it. If all the 
Laurels are in such a condition 
as those specimens you send it would 
be better to clear them all out, 
have the ground well manured and 
trenched, and planted with a selection of the 


best flowering shrubs, of which there are now 
so many fine kinds.] 


and 

a furthor classTfor bulbs raised from seetTsown 
under glass, then they woull have some reason 
for their decision.] Bamboos flowerlngf.-I have here some lUjff 

, All ?> Bamboos (of which I enclose pieces) that have flowereJ 

Peas failing to fill. —“Abbey com- this year. Even the small shoots that came up at a at*- 
nln.ins of his Peas not filling, but as it is hinted tance from the root-stock and grew only a foot or bo b\(a 
& f ne^bo«ring gardfns -U-fillrf pods 

are being gathered, it does appear strange that pj antB die off as a result of their flowering. Pleaae «ay n 
his should fail, provided, as the Editor says, they naturally succumb after flowering ? Also if they ’Wi 

they*appear*to hive 6 lien, asThf plantsTre ^Min. * 

said to^strong, healthy, with plenty °ff»da 

as well as flowers. If your correspondent had Kroun( j ra ther damp? I have already Rhododendron, 
not mentioned other gardens having well- viburnum (two sorts), Halesia, Hippophie, Cilycanthus 
filled nods I should be inclined to have said Philadelphus,and Pampas Grass. N o chalk.orJunein so . 
nneu puus a «f onn fln d Does Foraythia require a wall?—(Rev.) J. E. Kelsall. 

it must be owing to the absence ot sun ana , ,, v,«o.,nfni forms 

S* JsrSft&wfs ft £ sfar 

longer. I am gathering nice pods of Autocrat autumn. The bpiruas (shrubby^ Forsyte 
(October 9th), and these are covered with (doing quite well as a 
i,-inch square mesh netting, which, as the Hydrangea Hortensia, 

. . 1 , ^_Li. —otttott japomca, and Leycestei 

been sent to us from many parts this season m 

at this late season.—E ast Devon. 


fruits 

bush in the open), 

I 1 JU 1 «U BW --Deut/.ias, Cydonia 

birds are such a trouble, naturally keeps away japonica, and Western formosa, wMt t» 
a certain amount of light so beneficial to Peas ^Tul.T^Sowet iS5 . 

position. You might also try the Tamaris , 
the foliage of which is so useful for cutting.) 

Kerria japonica.— If in your garden you 
have a sunny wall that at present is uncovered, 
why not plant on the border this autumn a 
— Kerria ? One comes across them 
. country gardens, growing often in bush 10 
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As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “Gardening” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, toe offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,' 
or "The English Flower Garden," to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus *, 
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near the doorway, or half climbing round the 
windows, their orange-yellow blossoms being 
sweetly pretty in the early summer months. 
Kerrias will often grow where other things 
fail, and, if the old wood i9 taken out occa¬ 
sionally, it will ensure vigorous growth, and 
instead of dwarf, half-stunted specimens one 
sometimes finds, there will be a freedom about 
them that few people can realise who fail to 
prune. I have seen them when relieved of 
old wood in spring throw out shoots 7 feet and 
8 feet long, which, when trained over a wall 
and in blossom, are most attractive.—W ood- 

BASTWICK. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

IXORAS. 

Amongst the numerous kinds of evergreen 
flowering shrubs that require warm treatment 


The following include the best 

Hybrids. 

I. Colei.— In this the flower heads are large, 
the individual blooms white, below the average 
size, but very dense upon the trusses of large 
plants. 

I. Fraskri.— The flower trusses of this are 
of a bright reddish-salmon tint, and freely 
borne. It is one of the best for cutting. 

I. Pilgrimi is a hybrid from I. Williamsi, 
with more crimson in the flowers. The 
trusses are handsome, and it is a free-growing 
variety. 

I. Prince of Orange is one of the best for 
growing for cutting, as, owing to its being 
rather long jointed, it gives a good length of 
flower stem. It is also very free-flowering, and 
of vigorous growth. The trusses are medium¬ 
sized, the flowers bright orange-red—a very 
showy colour wffien seen in a mass on the 
plant. 

I. Williamsi is probably one of the best- 
known of all the hybrids. It grows freely and 



the Ixoras deserve a leading place. Not only 
are the flowers effective on the plants, but they 
are equally so when cut. Many seodliug 
varieties that bear flowers varying in colour 
from pale buff to reddish-pink have been 
raised. 

Ixoras are not difficult to grow, provided 
they get boat enough and are kept clean. The 
plants require a high temperaturo in the spring 
and summer, when the growth is most active, 
and must bo kept warm in winter. The 
bottom-heat, which many growers of stove 
plants used to look upon as indispensable, is not 
necessary, so that in an ordinary structure, 
with sufficient atmospheric warmth, anyone 
who has had some experience in growing stove 
plants may undertake the culture of Ixoras. 
The best brown fibrous peat, with a liberal 
addition of sand, is the best compost for them. 
When shading becomes necessarj’, no more of it 
should be used than is sufficient to prevent 
injury to the plants. 

Digitized! by 
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flower is a reddish-salmon, the trusses produced 
freely, even on small plants. 

I. Westi, the subject of our illustration 
to-day, is one of the prettiest of all the kinds 
now in cultivation in its delicately shaded 
flowers— a pale tinted rose. The trusses are 
extra largo, lasting w’ell on the plant and also 
when cut. For colour alone it is worth atten¬ 
tion, being particularly valuable in this respect 
for cutting. Of the 

Species, 

I. coccinea svpf.rba, from Java, is, without 
doubt, the finest of all. It is of free growth, 
bearing immense trusses of flowers, and 
requires a brisk heat when growing. In 

I. mA rROTir yrsa the growth is straggling, 
but the flower trusses aro grand, in some cases 
as much as 18 inches across, the colour a deep 
reddish-crimson. It makes a fine specimen 
plant. 


If I were limited to half-a-dozen good kinds, 
they would be I. coccinea superba, I. Fraseri, 
I. Pilgrimi, I. Prince of Orange, I. Westi, and 
I. Williamsi. T. 


HIPPEASTRUM AULICUM. 

What more fitting companion for the lovely 
Arum Lily than the gorgeous flowers of the 
plant under notice ! I am aware that, as a 
rule, the bulbs have just gone to rest, but 
where a good stock is at hand it is quite ea 9 y 
to have some in bloom from October up to 
the end of May, though a little extra attention 
must be paid the plants to become thoroughly 
ripened towards September. What prompts 
me to pen these remarks just now is that I am 
cutting fine spikes of the old H. aulicum, a 
bright scarlet with a tinge of green in some. 
These will supply flowers for several weeks. 
I have a good stock, and by that time some 
of the general stock of seedlings will be 
expanding their blooms, the flower-spike 
already pushing up. The plants have been 
placed in a night temperature of about 
63 degs. These oulbs should be either top- 
dressed after removing a little of the exhausted 
soil or shaken entirely free of it and repotted 
before the spike has pushed far from its sheath. 
Loam, flaky leaf-soil with a dash of sand and 
a little pounded charcoal make a good compost, 
and in potting take every care of the large 
fleshy roots and place a dash of sand under the 
bulb, working the soil carefully down with the 
fingers so a9 not to bruise the said roots. Avoid 
much water for a few weeks after potting and 
support the foliage with a neat stake and band 
of raffia before it has a chance to get crippled. 
Those having a large stock of bulbs should 
examine them, and where the tip of the spike 
can be seen pushing from the bulb move into 
the temperature given above. The variety 
aulicum, now bursting into flower, must be 
kept growing until March, when less water 
will suffice, but I never r^st this so much as 
the hybrid varieties, it keeping more or less 
green foliage all the year round. I feed them 
as soon as the spike shows. Most of the bulbs 
push two spikes, each carrying two flowers. I 
pot this variety after it has flowered.—J. M. B. 


INCREASING PELARGONIUMS. . 

WriRNia the proper time for striking Pelargoniums, and 
what are the beat kinds for flowering early? I would like 
all directions for culture, being an amateur.— Tory. 

[We take it you refer to the Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium, and without knowing the facilities you 
have for their culture, only general directions 
can be given. Assuming that you have but a 
greenhouse, in which a minimum temperature 
of 45 degs. or thereabouts is maintained during 
the winter, cuttings of both can be put in at 
any time from May to August, the main object 
being to get them well rooted bofore winter. 
For flowering early the cuttings should bo 
taken quito by the middle of June, dibbling 
them into well-drained pots of sandy soil. 
They will root either in the greenhouse, a cold- 
frame, or in a sunny spot out-of-doors. When 
this takes place, which will be seen by the 
cuttings commencing to grow, they must be 
potted off singly into small pots, and can still, 
if desired, bo left out-of-doors, standing them 
on a firm bottom of ashes or some such mate¬ 
rial to prevent the ingress of worms. In this 
way they will in a month or so bo w'cll estab¬ 
lished, when they can be shifted into pots 
5 inches in diameter, in which pots they w ill 
pass the winter and ultimately flower in the 
spring. A suitable soil for potting the plant is 
tw'o-thirds fibrous loam to one-third leaf- 
mould or well-decayed cow-manure, with a 
little sand. A few days after potting off the 
cuttings, the tops of the plants should 
be pinched out in order to encourage a 
bushy habit of growth. During the winter 
the plants should have enough water given 
to keep the soil fairly moist, but an oxces9must 
bo strictly guarded against. Plenty of air 
must be given, too, when the weather is 
favourable. With the return of spring the 
plants commence to grow, w’hen a dose of weak 
manure-water once a fortnight will be of 
service. Pelargoniums are, as a rule, little 
troubled with aphides. To keep them in 
check an occasional vaporising with the XL 
Vaporiser is very beneficial, ttn the culture of 
all thejs^. jjUi^^ pjepjy 
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when in bloom, and of air at all seasons, is very 
necessary. 

A selection of desirable varieties for early- 
flowering is herewith appended— 

Single-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums.— 
W. E. Cordon, scarlet, white eye ; Hall Caine, 
cherry-red ; King of Crimsons, glowing crim¬ 
son ; Sir John Llewellyn, intense crimson, 
shaded orange ; Mary Hamilton, deep scarlet; 
Mrs. C. C. Tudway, magenta, suffused ver¬ 
milion ; Mr. J. E. Green, orange; J. H. Ar- 
derne, yellowish-orange; Royal Purple, pur¬ 
plish ; Mrs. Simpson, white, red centre; 
Duchess of Marlborough, soft mottled salmon ; 
Mary Carmichael, rich salmon ; Barbara Hope, 
salmon-pink ; Sir Wilfred Laurier, magenta, 
large whito centre ; Mary Seton, vermilion- 
scarlet, white centre; Lilacina, lilac-pink ; 
Countess of Buckingham, deep rose-pink; 
Snowstorm, white; Niagara, white. 

Double-flowered forms. —Gustave Emich, 
clear scarlet; Mme. Charotte, mottled salmon ; 
Raspail Improved, crimson-scarlet; Golden 
Gate, orange scarlet; Huber Charron, scarlet 
margin, white centre; Apotheose, rose, white 
centre; Jeanne d’Arc, lavender-pink ; Double 
Jacoby, deep crimson ; Colossus, crimson : 
Boule Noir, deep purple; Lady Candahar, 
salmon ; Gerard de Nerval, deep 9 almon ; Miss 
G. Ashworth, white.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Solanums —The brightness which the 
berried Solanums impart to a greenhouse or 
room in winter and simple culture should 
ensure at least a few specimens being grown 
by all who have glass. The past few weeks of 
showery weather have been all in their favour, 
and up to this point many succeed with them. 
It is often, however, after they are housed 
that failure occurs, and it may bo traced to 
too much heat, too little ventilation, and a dry 
state of the roots, and so the young berries 
instead of swelling drop off.— Leahurst. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur 
purea).—This is one of the mosb useful plants 
that an amateur can grow for brightening the 
greenhouse or conservatory in the autumn, as 
it comes into bloom at a time when many of the 
brilliant flowering summer plants are getting 
seedy and in need of a rest. A few pots well 
filled with bulbs make a striking effect. The 
bulbs do not need large pots, for half-a-dozen 
in a 6-inch pot will send up at least as many 
large heads of scarlet flowers. The small bulbs 
that form on the surface of the soil may be 
grown on in boxes for a year or two until they 
get strong enough for flowering, when they 
may be potted up and treated like the older 
ones.— J. G., Go&port. 

Solomon’s Seal in pots.— One day 

this past summer my attention was directed 
to a plant that had not “ the appearance of 
a wild one,” flowering in a hedge bottom. 
It turned out to be the ordinary Solomon’s 
Seal (Polygonatum multiflorum), and bears out 
all that I have heard and know of it—viz., 
that it will grow in almost any light soil, and 
does well in half-shady places. Here it was 
blooming well, its branching stem of miniature 
white bell9 betraying its place in the hedge 
bottom, having evidently been thrown out of 
some garden dj t mistake. The roots may be 
divided in the autumn, and it is well to state 
that it is very serviceable for potting up for 
greenhouse decoration in the spring, little 
neat being needed to bring the plants into 
bloom.— Leahurst. 

Ivy-leaved Geraniums.— At a time 
when the owners of greenhouses are turning 
their attention to the filling of the same for 
winter, I would remind them of the usefulness 
of the Ivy-leaved Geraniums, especially where 
one has to provide for a summer display in 
window-boxes, baskets, vases, or raised beds. 
Their straggling habit, coupled with their 
freedom of flowering, should induce more to 
grow them, instead of planting subjects that 
would be better put in beds or borders. One 
house I have in view has been particularly 
bright this season by reason of it9 window- 
boxes being a mass of bloom for weeks with 
Ivy - leaved Pelargon i u ms.—W oodb ast w ic k . 

Prancoas. Almost hardy, one frequently 
clines across them in windows, and in the 
ciuntry in cott^g^ windows L. have noticed 
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them as permanent tenants the year through. 
Perhaps the broad green foliage which covers 
the edges of the pot may have something to do 
with popularising them in the eyes of country 
folk ; at any rate, in the old-fashioned, deep 
windows I have seen them growing and bloom¬ 
ing well. Francoas are easily raised from seed 
sown in the greenhouse in spring and potted off 
and given a start before transferring them to the 
window, but one should take care to be pre¬ 
pared with young plants every few years, as it 
is to these that one must look for the most 
blossoms. A liberal compost—loam and leaf- 
mould with rotted manure—is whatsuit9 them, 
and they must be potted firmly, whilst in their 
early stages of growth water must be adminis¬ 
tered sparingly.— Townsman. 


0HRT8ANTHBUUM8. 

FREE-FLOWERING KINDS FOR 
DECORATION. 

The large and handsome Chrysanthemum 
flowers that we are accustomed to see at the 
November shows represent high quality, which 
in these days is chiefly regarded from the point 
of view of size, colour, and form. My concern 
at the moment is to bring before readers the 
charms and beauty of what are generally 
known as decorative Chrysanthemums. By 
“decorative,” I mean plants that give a pro¬ 
fuse display of small to medium-sized blossoms 
of pleasing and varied form, in which many 
types play an important part. Growers have 
for years been too ready to limit the type of 
bloom suitable for decoration, and because of 
this fact we have been largely overdone with 
varieties of Japanese origin. Of course, there 
is endless variety in the Japanese type, and 
many of the better varieties fail to attain the 
notoriety their merits should gain for them. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the decora¬ 
tive sort9 are so seldom seen at the shows. 
Occasionally there i9 a mediocre representation 
of them, but they are the exceptions. A really 
good collection of so called decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums should embrace all types of the 
flower, and if a wise selection of varieties and 
types be made, there is no reason whatever why 
our conservatories should not be completely 
transformed in the dull autumn months. Their 
culture is not difficult. The question of bud 
selection should give little or no concern. 
Decorative plants should be flowered from 
terminal buds, and as this kind of bud marks 
the termination of the plant’s growth, all the 
grower has to wait for is the cluster of buds 
which develop at the apex of the shoots, from 
which point no further shoots or growths are 
made. One immense advantage that the ter¬ 
minal buds secure for the grower is their power 
to resist damping, which other flowers from an 
earlier bud selection more often fall a proy to. 
I have seen blooms that have developed from 
a terminal bud selection which have expanded 
in an unheated house, and all this during long 
spells of damp and foggy weathor, followed by 
a period of hard frosty weather. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the flowers have not damped, nor 
have they lost their colour or depreciated in 
any way whatsoever. These same flowers have 
also carried the display right into the month 
of January. 

A collection of decorative Chrysanthemums 
should embrace all types. I, last spring, 
acquired stock of a number of pretty small to 
medium-sized sorts that are already making the 
greenhouse bright and interesting. Japanese 
sorts are represented by Source d’Or, tlie old 

E old coloured variety, and its two sports, 
izzie Adcock (rich bright yellow) and Crimson 
Source d'Or (a flaming crimson flower), unfor¬ 
tunately but little known. These three varie¬ 
ties make an effective trio, being free-flowering 
and of pretty form, and their constitution is 
robust. Then I took La Triomphant and its 
sports as representing another type of Japanese 
form. The parent plant gives blooms of rosy- 
white, and Bessie Chapman, one of the sports, 
is rose-pink, flushed yellow, while the other 
sport, named Yellow Triomphant, bears flowers 
of a rich and effective yellow colour. Three 
excellent white Japanese are seen in White 
Quintus, a free-flowering pure white kind, 
which blossoms all the way up the stems, and 
also gives a grand cluster of flowers at the top 


of each shoot. Gladys Roult is another superb 
white kind, of which scarcely anything is 
known, and yet it is one of the most beautiful 
white Chrysanthemums for decoration that 
can be had. Mme. Louise Leroy, introduced 
some fifteen years ago, is the third good white 
kind of pleasing form. This variety and the 
one that preceded it succeed remarkably well 
either disbudded or partially so. In both forms 
they are now very charming. Incurved varie¬ 
ties are never seen in more interesting and 
pleasing form than in the lovely trio represented 
by the Rundle family: Mrs. George Rundle, 
white; Mr. George Glen ny, soft yellow’; and Mrs. 
Dixon, rich yellow. The form of these flowers is 
exquisite, and they are borne freely, even when 
disbudded, and make a charming contrast to 
other types of the flower. Pompons are 
developing in grand masses on plants that have 
been pinched once or twice during the grow¬ 
ing season and then partially disbudded. In 
this way the form of the flowers is all that 
could be desired, and they may be cut in 
graceful sprays. Those worthy of mention 
are—William Westlake, the best of the yellow 
sorts ; Osiris, rosy-pink, edged gold; and Mile. 
Elise Dordan, rose-pink. Miniature Pompom 
aro also very pretty, a trio of the best being 
Katie Manning, rosy-bronze: Snowdrop, white 
and Primrose League, primrose-yellow*. These 
are all free flowering and are also among the 
most dainty of decorative Chrysanthemums. 
The value of Anemone Pompons ior the pur 
pose under notice cannot be questioned, an<; 
for this reason I have several plants of Marie 
Stuart, pale lilac guard florets and yellow 
disc, and its beautiful creamy-white sport. 
Emily Rowbottom, than which there is no 
better sort. Of singles, of the small-flowerei 
type, we have—Mary Anderson, blush-white, 
and its yellow sport, Miss Annie Hokien; 
Ladysmith, rose-pink, yellow centre; and Rose 
Pink, a very charming single of that colour. 

W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, y 

Early Chrysanthemums.—I have a bed of eaHy 
Chrysanthemums, Marie Masse, Horace Martin, etc. 
which must be moved shortly to make room for sprint 
flowers. I want to know if they wiil do if divided and 
planted in the reserve garden till next summer (taking 
cuttings as soon as they appear in the spring)? Or would 
they do if potted and stood under a verandah, facto*: 
south ? I have not room to take them into the greenhoutt, 
and, as I have many good sorts, I do not want to lo*e 
them.—Y orksuirk. 

[Lift them and lay them into Cocoa-nut-flbre or leaf-soil 
in a cold-frame, dividing them or patting in cuttings nut 
spring. If the weather is very severe, you might protect 
them with mats or anything you may have bandy.] 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Renee. 

—So far this season there have been but few 
new laree-flowered Japanese varieties placed 
before the floral committee of the N.C.S. and 
R.H.S. This handsome new sort was awarded 
a first-class certificate by the N.C.S. on 
October 6th last, when the raiser, Mr. Bulli- 
more, of Edgware, Herts, exhibited blooms at 
the first Crystal Palace Show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The blooms are 
large and handsome, having long and broad 
petals of fairly good substance that gracefully 
droop and curl slightly at the ends. Th 0 
colour is a bright mauve-pink, paling towards 
the ends.—C. A. H. 

Calvat’s Chrysanthemums.— Some of 
this raiser’s novelties are once again quite up 
to the usual standard. We recently noted 
Etienne Bonneford, a large Japanese incurved, 
a deep-built flower of a tine shade of golden 
yellow, tinted purple. Mme. Alb. Bertrand is 
an immense variety of the old James Salter 
shade of colour, passing to pure white—a finely; 
built bloom of great substance. Mme. Henri 
Douillet i9 a big, closely-built Japanese in 
curved of a beautiful shade of rosy amarantn 
with a silvery reverse. Henri Second is also a 
monster Japanese, colour crimson and gold. 
M. H. Marbignier is a closely - reflexing 
Japanese, deep and solid, colour golden-yellow, 
shaded pale chestnut. Very early to bloom i* 
Mme. Marthe Morel, also one of the larg 0 
Japanese, colour soft flesh-white, tinted pal 0 
mauve. Lohengrin, orange-yellow, tinted red¬ 
dish chestnut, and Jean Cal vat, of somewhat 
similar colouring, are also two very large and 
promising kinds. Emile Loubet, a big white 
Pht' dre, Souvenir de Calvab p< re, and Chrysan 
tht-miste Choulet are also novelties of the same 
raider.Hjat-are desprying of passing mention. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The so-called German Iris, or Flag Iris, is by far 
the commonest of the family in gardens, and 
justly deserves its popularity, for it will grow 
and flower well in the most unpromising situa¬ 
tions, and will bear with apparent equanimity 
hardships that few other plants would endure 
without loss of vitality. On steep railway 
embankments, baked by the summer sun to a 
brick-like hardness, it may be seen flowering 
abundantly, though for weeks not a drop of 
water may have reached its roots, while 
beneath a great standard Apple-tree in a 
cottage garden a large clump of the old 
purple Flag may be noted bearing its richly- 
coloured flowers aloft on stems fully 3 feet high, j 
In fact, it is difficult to say where Iris | 
germanica will not grow and flower, so readily 


I. pallida, I. squalens, I. sambucina, I. lurida, 
and I. variegata may be named. The flower- 
lover of to-day is, however, less interested in 
the history of the Flag Irises than in learning 
which are the most attractive of the numerous 
named varieties. The pure white Princess of 
Wales, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is certainly the finest of its colour, and other 
handsome varieties are aurea, golden-yellow ; 
flavescens, pale sulphur; florentina, white, 
turning pearl-grey, fragrant; Apollo, yellow 
with crimson falls ; atropurpurea, purple- 
black ; Bridesmaid, lavender, margined white ; 
Cordelia, lavender and purple; Mine. Chereau, 
white with blue - feathered falls; Celeste, 
lavender and orange ; Queen of the May, rosy 
lilac ; Victorine, white wdth purple - violet 
markings ; pallida, lavender ; pallida dalma- 
tica, lavender-blue. The two last-named are 
sweetly perfumed, and attain a height of from 
3 feet to 4 feet, or even more in good ground. 


Iris albicans Princess of Wales. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr & Sons’ nursery at Thames Ditton. 


doe 9 it adapt itself to circumstances. If the 
best results are to be obtained, however, deep 
and rich beds should be prepared for these 
Irises, for they will well repay liberal treat¬ 
ment by the production of larger and more 
numerous flowers. Although t hese Irises may 
be moved at any time of the year, April is the 
be 9 t month. They will not flower the same 
year, but they w ill during the summer, if well 
attended to, become sufficiently strong to 
bloom freely the succeeding year. Winter is 
the worst time to move them, as in heavy soil 
the plants often remain dormant without 
forming a single root-fibre until the spring, 
with its increase of temperature, returns, and 
thus some months are lost. The German Iris, 
as it now exists, is a compound of many species 
and more varieties as hybridisation lias been 
extensively carried on for many years. Of the 
species that have helped to create the present 
race I. florentina, I. germaqjcu, I. negbcta, 
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If the fourteen above named are not considered 
a sufficiently large selection, a glance at any 
good nurseryman’s catalogue will give a list of 
several do/.eu to choose from. 

S. W. Fitzhkrbert. 


V THE HERBACEOUS BORDER IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

The last few weeks have been most beneficial 
to the garden in every way, giving the flowers 
one more chance of blooming, and drying up 
the ground so as to enable one to get in the 
bulbs, such as Scillas, Leucojums, Daffodils, 
and Muscari (Grape Hyacinths), before the 
short days of winter set in. Just now the 
Asters (Alichaelmas Daisies) are the great 
feature in the borders. I hope I may not weary 
my readers by giving the names of a few that I 
consider the be9b. For tall growing varieties 
suitable for planting at the back of the border 


none are more beautiful than F. W. Burbidge, 
flowers very large and full, of a 9ofb lilac, the 
plant quite smothered with bloom, height 
4 feet; John Wood, very good and compact, 
Daisy-like flowers, pure white with yellow 
centre, leaves very closely set together, free- 
flowering, 4 feet high ; Arcturus, flowers deep 
blue-violet, stems almost black, the flowers are 
not so close together as in either of the last 
two, but it is very distinct, and looks well 
beside St. Patrick, with its loose sprays of 
grey-white flowers, height 4 feet; Archer Hind 
is the best very dark blue, late-flowering ; 
Lady Trevelyn and Purity, white, both early, 
3 feet and 4 feet high ; Robert Parker is similar 
in growth, bub with large sprays of lavender- 
blue flowers, 4 feet. All these belong to the 
Novi-Belgii type. Of the Novw-Anglia* division, 
Mrs. J. F. Rayner is quite distinct in colour— 
a deep rosy-crimson—with very large flowers, 

, a fine handsome late-flowering Aster, 4 feet 
high ; the pretty little cordifolius Diana, 
like bunches of Lilac (when at a dis¬ 
tance), and ericoides, the Heath-like 
foliage thickly set with small white 
Daisy flowers, are both worth}' of a 
place; A melius bessarabicus i9 some¬ 
times used for bedding and looks well. 
I could mention many others, all mosb 
charming and now in bloom in my gar¬ 
den, and which I could not bear to 
dispense with — namely, Coombe Fish- 
acre, acris, Esme, and Clio—but I feel 
sure that they are all well-known varie¬ 
ties. Some of the dwarfer kinds look 
well in beds, with the early-flowering 
summer Chrysanthemum Mme. Des 
grange in the centre. All the Asters 
require a good rich border, and are all 
the better for being taken up and 
divided every two years. I have nob 
devoted a border exclusively to Mi¬ 
chaelmas Daisies, as all the summer it 
would look dull without any bright 
colouring. Just now the Lilac Lobelia 
(a variety of the Lobelia cardinalis, but 
deep lilac) is very handsome, and seems 
more hardy than its near relation—the 
scarlet variety—of which I have beds 
planted close to groups of the white 
Paris Daisy. I am obliged to house 
the Lobelia so as to save it from the 
frost. 1 have been told by a gardening 
friend that he has lovely beds of a pink 
variety of this Lobelia mixed with Hya- 
cinthus candicans. The Dahlias are 
now quite at their prime. I much pre¬ 
fer the starry Cactus varieties—scarleb 
orange, and wonderful mixtures of crim¬ 
son and orange-yellow, white, and pink. 
I still like to grow a few of the older 
kinds—the dark maroon Pembroke, the 
lovely Delicata, etc. I devote a long 
border to Dahlias, having three rows 
of ninety in all, thirty in a row. They 
require considerable attention earlier 
in the summer, each plant having three 
stakes—one iron and two Bamboo. 
They are well worth any trouble, as 
they are much to be admired as flowering 
shrubs, and excellent for table decora¬ 
tion. It is necessary to take up the 
tubers when the flowering stems are 
withered and decayed by frost, and 
store them in some dry place, some¬ 
times under the benches of a cool con¬ 
servatory, planting them early in June 
in a rich border. The autumn-flowering Col- 
chicums have made the edge of the border gay 
this month, as also the Grassy borders of my 
rock garden. The double mauve and rare double 
white, the large-sized flowers of the beautiful 
Colchicum speciosum rubrum, are now open, 
also the smaller lilac and white varieties, and 
the common lilac Meadow Colchicum. All are 
pretty, but the slender and long stems of the 
pale lilac and white are so weak that heavy 
showers of rain or storms break down many of 
the blooms. I have clumps of these la9t varie¬ 
ties planted between large plants of Harts- 
tongue Ferns (Scolopendrium vulgare), as, 
when in bloom, they are without green leaves. 
All Colchicums are a little difficult to 
place on account of the large, ungainly leaves 
thab they send up in early summer, which 
overshadow any small plants near them. You 
must remember this drawback when selecting 
a place in which to plant them. 
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Begonia gracilis Martiana has been very 
bright with its spikes of bright pink. 
It is easily grown, as I never take it up, 
simply cover it over when the frost comes 
with about 3 inches of leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, or, here, in the west of Ireland, we use 
peat-mould. Begonia Martiana sows itself 
freely. Two good autumn creepers aroTropa?- 
olum speciosum and T. tuberosum. The former 
also blooms during July and August. I have, 
after many efforts, succeeded in establishing 
T. speciosum against the corner of a north-east 
wall, where a Cotoneaster once held entire 
possession. Now there are wreaths of the little 
bright scarlet creeper, and in late autumn the 
pretty bright blue berries. Tropa?olum tuber¬ 
osum is not nearly so pretty, but much more 
easily established. I have it growing very 
luxuriantly on a south wall, where it was 
planted to hide the bare stems of a Mmo. Berard 
Rose. It has yellow flowers shaded with scar¬ 
let and is much admired. Tropreolum poly- 
phyllum I have trailing over the stones. In a 
rock garden at Torquay the flowers are all 
orange-yellow and very pretty, but it will not 
grow well except in a warm climate, such as 
south Devon ; ab least, that is my experience. 

Before ending this record of autumn, I must 
mention a few of the pretty early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Their colouring is so varied, 
and their habit of growth so pretty, that it makes 
them vory desirablo plants, particularly at a 
moment when so many flowering plants are just 
over. I have a round bed with the whito 
Mtne. Desgrange in a group in the centre, bor 
dered by the yellow Pompon Flora. Against a 
south wall at the foot of some Pear-trees I 
have a border of tho following now in bloom 
and excellent for cutting: Mme. Mario Masso 
(lilac-mauve), Crimson Mario Masse (which is 
really bronze), Mme. Desgrange (best whito), 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwald (soft pale pink), 
Mytchett Beauty (rich golden-yellow), and 
Orange Child. There are many other excellent 
varietio9, but those I have mentioned I can 
strongly recommend, having grown them. I 
find some difficulty in kooping them during the 
damp winter and spring, so am obliged to tako 
up a couple of each kind, put them in a box and 
strike cuttings from them so soon as they 
appear—early in the year. They generally 
send up these little shoots from the root. They 
like a good rich loam and drainage, as, if 
sodden, are apt to decay, bub they are quito 
■worthy of a little extra trouble, and now give 
many pretty blooms before the later green 
house varieties come into flower. Amongst the 
late autumn flower beds one in particular 
attracts notice, first by the beauty of the large 
flowering Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
with its enormous trusses of bloom shaded from 
pale pink to white, with some parts of the 
spikes a soft, pale greenish-white, quite easy of 
culture. This charming shrub only requires a 
good dose of liquid manure in tho spring when 
first starting into growth. Tho Hydrangeas in 
this bod I am writing about are edged with a 
broad band of Sedum spectabile, now a mass 
of pink, which sets off to advantage the pale 
beauty of the shrubs in tho centre. Lately 
several Peacock Butterflies (Vanessa Io) have 
been perched on these Sedums, and in other 
sunnier autumns they have beon a favourite 
haunt of lovely Rod Admiral (Vanessa atalanta) 
and the fair Painted Lady (Cynthia Cardui). 
Tho garden honey bees also seem to find much 
to reward them for a visit to this pretty plant. 

M. S.vn.N pers Knox-Gorf.. 

Be!leek Manor. 


Campanula grandis. —It is difficult to 
over estimate the value of Campanulas in the 
hardy flower border in sumtnor, their tall 
spikes of boll shaped blossoms being a distinct 
feature in nob a few gardens. The Peach- 
leaved variety is one of the most popular, but 
those who desire a change, or to add to those 
they have already, I would like to recommend 
grandis, which grows only about *2 feet high, 
has broader flowers than most, and is very 
striking in the border. There are two forms - 
viz., blue and white. Other sort9 that are 
likely to prove popular in time are mirabilis, 
bearing pale blue or lilac flowers and of a 
branching habit. C. persicifolia Moerheimi is 
also a new semi-double whito, which only needs 
knowing to ensure it being largely grown. 
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A SIMPLE GARDEN ARCH. 

We see in the accompanying illustrations 
arches which we hope those who disfigure their 
gardens with galvanised iron erections, ugly 
in colour and dasign, will copy. They are 
simple and strong supports around which Roses 
and Clematises will cling, and thrive also, 
which is not the case when they are attached 
to galvanised iron. We think a fruitful source 
of failure with climbing plants is through 
being attached to thoso erections which are 
nob congenial to them. In the illustrations 
strong supports of wood are joined together, 
and the arch is not obtrusive. One can under¬ 
stand how thoroughly 7 anything of the 
galvanised iron character would spoil such a 
picture. 

Mr. John Keane, ‘24, Heath-road, Thornton 
Heath, who kindly sent us tho photograph 
from which the illustration was prepared, 
writes as follows: “ The arch in the illus¬ 
tration was put up to form an entrance to the 
kitchen portion of a suburban garden. The 
construction is extremely simple, the frame 
being made entirely of wood. The arch was 
put up last autumn, and a white and blue 
Clematis planted on each side to grow over. 
Unfortunately, the severe frosts killed off the 


quantity. If at least six months exposed to 
the atmosphere, its free use in your heavy 
soil may be indulged in, preferably in the lower 
area of soil to assist better drainage. The leaf- 
mould may also be employed to the same end 
—viz., keeping the soil open. A moderate 
dressing of air-slaked lime will also he bene¬ 
ficial. In such a soil it is of the utmost 
importance that perfect drainage be secured. 
If, therefore, you have at hand any burnt 
earth, wood-ashes, or the like, such valuable 
material may be added freely. Farmyard 
manure is nob the best in your case, especi¬ 
ally if of a close nature. If you have no other 
employ this and the leaf-mould in equal part;, 
placing a heavy layer in at 9 inches deep, not 
less. For all soils of a heavy' character light 
stable-dung or Mushroom-bed manuro is best. 

As to sorts suited to planting permanently, 
we recommend the following. As, however, 
Princops does not succeed with you, there are 
probably others among thoso given. In the 
bicolor class, to which Empress belongs, we 
take Horsfieldi, Victoria, and Grandee in their 
order of flowering, the last being one of the 
latest. Vou mav also desire to increase your 
stock of Empress, as in this border a later 
flowering will be given. Of self-yellow kinds 



Clematis, and substitutes for covering the arch 
were found by sowing Convolvulus major on 
the right and tall climbing Nasturtium on 
the left. The result, as appears, is in every 
way satisfactory and effective, and it is 
proposed to uso a similar covering next year. 
It may bo added that the carpentering involved 
is slight, the arch shown in the photograph 
being the work of an amateur.” 


PLANTING DAFFODILS. 

I am making a collection of daffodils in a north bordor, 
which, however, gets some sun in the morning ami after¬ 
noon. The soil is heavy, but I have abundance ot sevsand, i 
leaf-mould, and farmyard-manure to mix with it What 
varieties would you recommend for such a situation ? 1 
shouldlike the Howeringtime to be as prolonged as possible, 
and to have the kinds which do not require lifting, but i 
will increase if left to themselves. As the border is rather 
extensive, and I wish for a nia9S of colour more than any¬ 
thing else, l do not want to employ expensive kinds. 
PrinoepS, generally recommended for planting in a mass, 
does not thrive with nie. After the first year the blooms 
become fewer each year, so that I have given up planting 
them.— Carna.vmork. 

[Wo suggest, as the sod is heavy and the 
positiou a north one, that the ground bo 
trenched deeply throughout. Vou refer to 
“ abundance of sea-sand and leaf-mould,” bub 
tho former should not, if fresh from the coast, I 
bo employed about or near bulbs or roots in 


we take Golden Spur. Maximus, Emperor, 
P. R. Barr, Tottenham Veliow, L>aeen of Spain, 
Ard High, Ophir, Spurius coronatus, and 
M. J. Berkeley. From the Incomparabil>4 
class, to which Sir Watkin, Stella, Stella 
superba, C. J. Backhouse, and others belong 1 , 
you may select at will. These are generally 
vigorous growers. Thcro are also some doubla 
flowered kinds. B.irri conspicuus should be 
largely planted. It is clioap and good, and 4 
most fascinating flower. Any, or all, of the 
poeticus class, single and double, the^e 
embracing early and very’ late kinds, may be 
grown. Of the Leedsii section the t^pe, 
Katherine Spurred, and Duchess of West¬ 
minster aro also useful. Burbidgei is also 
worthy. Of white-flowered kinds Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son, tortuosus, and Mme. de Graaff may N 
selected. This selection of cheap kinds cover* 
a long season of flowering, and if well grown 
will give every satisfaction.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Wallflowers for town gardens- ~ 

No sweeter spring blossoms cm be found 
than the Wallflowers, and for a town garden 
are particularly welcome. Thoso who intend 
growing theim should, .if they have not already 
done so, secure plants, and if they have not 
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>m for them in the place where they are 
nted for blooming, plant them in some spare 
rner. It is quite as 

,her thickly, as in the event of a severe 
so quickly as when 

„ ^ _Care should be 

exercised to obtain each plant with a ball of 
The shaking away of soil and 
a par with Cabbage plants is 
' i.—W. F. D. 

-Should I lift my 


assisting those already two years planted 


effective plantings of this Daffodil I have is at 
the end of a glade in the pleasure grounds. 
Here, with the lawn in front, something over 
one thousand bulbs are growing out of longer 
Grass, and flanked ana backed by dwarf 
Rhododendrons.—E. L. B. 

Night-scented Stock.— In the matter 
of the Night-scented Stock, asked for in your 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, Sept. 20, 
p. 390, some months ago I asked the same 
question and received answers through your 
columns. I beg to thank those who sent me 
cuttings, and one kindly sent me a plant. At 
that time I failed to get it from several nur¬ 
series where I applied, and believe I was 
instrumental in enabling Messrs. Thompson 
and Co., of Ipswich, to procure cuttings, as 
they said they had never seen it, though they 
knew it by name. They call it Nicotians 
odoratissima. I should much like to hear of 


well to plant them 


winter they do not die off t_ 
planted some distance apart. 


accrue. For a heavy soil farmyard manure as 
a mulch is wrong, and your best way will be to 
obtain some blood manure, or, failing this, 
superphosphate of lime and Kainit. To every 
peck of this add 2 pecks of finely sifted soil, 
and, when mixed thoroughly, apply at the rate 
of 1 quart to each 4 feet of ground super, 
then lightly fork it in. Subsequently, you may 
give a good soaking of liquid-manure, using 
2 bushels of rather fresh manure with 1 peck 
of soot, enclosed in rough open mesh sacking, 
to 36 gallons of water. Give the manure, etc., 
at least 41 hours in the water, and stir well a 
f©w times meanwhile. Water freely with the 
liquid about the clumps of bulbs. We should be 
much inclined to replant this portion next year, 


jeoil to the roots, 
itreating them on 
not likely to help them. 

Lifting scarlet Lobelias.— 

»*arlet Lobelia*, or leave them in the ground lor the win- 
__i mt , -- * “ -Carnanmork, 


Her ? Tht-v are in a rather damp situation.... 

- I have had a very nice show from a few Lobelia 

fulgen3, and should like to keep the same. Should I get 
jthem tip, or not? No glass.—A mateur. 

[Whether you should lift the Lobelias or not 
'is a matter of locality and experience of the 
vame. Often enough in heavy, and quite wet 
^or moist soils the plants pass the winter 
perfectly well, and in the light and warm class 
•^f soils the plants die outright just as often. 
We have had them endure a severe winter on a 
'Cold clay, and completely vanish when in the 
opposite conditions. We, therefore, advise that 
you lift a portion for this year, plant them quite 
v tirmly in shallow boxes, and in these allow the 
plants to pass the winter. If the portion left 
in the ground survives, you will then by 
experience be able to compare results, and 
_work accordingly another year. In many 
parts of the British Isles these Lobelias do well 
in the open, suffering less than those plants 
lifted and cared for in frames. We believe the 
plant is affected as much by altitude as by 
^loc*l conditions, such as soil, etc., hence no 
* hard-and-fast rule will apply.] 
i| Hollyhocks. —No one who has had much 
^experience of Hollyhocks, can fail to acknow¬ 
ledge the advantage there is to be derived in 
having in reserve a stock of young plants. 
Quite recently I have been able to compare 
a group of old and young plants growing side 
'i by side ; most of the old ones had been in the 
same position four or five years, and the flowers 
- were nob only inferior to those on last year’s 
seedlings, but the foliage was much infested 
< with rust. More than this, the plants gave one 
the idea that they had been in the samo posi¬ 
tion much too long. There is no doubt to keep 
up a standard of excellence one rau9t look to 
young plants, and it is therefore well to be 
prepared with seedlings each year. A change 
of soil and position too I have found beneficial 
in the case of Hollyhocks. Whero old plants 
have been growing the Roil should be removed 
and new substituted.—W. F. D. 

Two good new Sweet Peas.— It is 
generally admitted that the present season has 
not been a particularly good ono for the Sweet 
1*003, although one may meet with a collection 
of plant9 that has done better than usual. 
Only a day or two since I was visiting a grower 
who told me his plants had been an absolute 
failure. From a late sowing, however, pretty 
clumps were bearing a free display of blossoms. 
The two Sweet Peas among the newer ones 
which 9tood out for their all-round quality and 
also for their consistency since first they came 
into flower are Dorothy Eckford and Lord 
Rosebery. Tho former is a pure white kind of 
the highest quality, bearing blossoms of the 
largest size and also profusely. The latter is a 
fine Pea also, developing large and handsome 
blooms of a pleasing shade of rosy-magenta. 
Each plant has a robust constitution.—D. B. C. 

Manuring Daffodils —I have a border of Daffodils 
—Emperor, Empress, and other varieties—planted two or 
three years. Last spring the flowers were smaller than 
thej' have been, but the bulb) do not appear overcrowded. 

I f posable, I would prefer not to lift them. What manure 
would be bett to apply to them—bone-meal or ordinary 
farmyard-manure? What is the best time to give it—now 
or in the spring ? And should the ground only be mulched 
or the dressing forked in?— Carnanmork. 

[Emperor and Empress are among the most 
vigorous of the whole race of Trumpet Daffo¬ 
dils. These at two or three years planted 
should be in full vigour, the plants—».e., the 


A simple arch. From a photograph sent by Mr. John Keane, 24, Heath Road, Thornton Heath. 


anyone who has succeeded in obtaining seeds of 
it, and, further, who have raised it from seed. 
I have known it for more than 50 yean?. I 
shall be glad to supply your correspondent with 
cuttings, if 9he does not think it is rather too 
late this season. I struck mine as soon os the 
old plant had done flowering, keeping the 
cuttings closely covered with a tumbler.— 
Salf. 

Snowdrops in the Grass.— Snowdrops 
are pretty, come as they will, but in my 


fully 2 feet high at flowering time. Indeed, in 
the second year we have had these very kinds 
more than 24 feet high by actual measurement. 
Hence we imagine something to be wrong in 
the original planting or preparing of the bed. 
We mention the above experience to show the 
value of dealing generously with kinds like 
the above, that are best suited to permanent 
planting, and because of your contemplating 


.dditions in the same direction. So* far 
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bers. This, perhaps, is the best way of all to 
grow the Snowdrops, for after they have done 
blooming, the foliage is permitted to wither 
away, instead of being cut off when green with 
the lawn-mower—a fruitful source of the bulbs 
failing to bloom a second year.—W. F. D. 
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ROSA MACRANTHA. 
who have visited the Temple Rose 


Shows have noticed tho lovely bowls of this 
Rose exhibited. In some cases there were 
table decorations made oy employing this 
variety alone. I think if I were confined tp 
grow only one single Rose that one would bo 
R. macrantha. It is doubtless a seedling Or 
hybrid of R. <$kninf\g from which it must t^Ke 
its extreme harder iftitu re. Its immense nearly 
white flowers and golden anthers are a pretty 
sight when grouped in tlje garden or when cut 
for tho table. Tlie growth is strong, almost 
climbing, so that the vanity makes an excel¬ 
lent b’Tsh or p*!ur Rose#- Raisers are using this 
Rose as seed parent,jmd also for hybridising. 
There w ere tw o pretty seed lings of R. macrantha 
exhibif ed at Holland House. One, named Lady 


Roses, when in its highest beauty in August, 
was perceptible many yards away. The bank 
is quite 15 feet wide, and perhaps 200 feet 
long. At the summit there runs parallel with 
the bank a stone balustrade bordering a beau¬ 
tiful lawn. How this wall would lend an 
additional charm if draped with the lovely 
Rose Dorothy Perkins, was an idea that 
came to me when viewing tho bank recently*. 
It is upon such spots as this that the whole 
tribe of R. Wichuriana will find a congenial 
home. Excepting Dorothy Perkins there does 
not appear to be one variety that can compare 
with the typo in profusion of blossom, and it is 
very strange that this latter begins later and 
continues well into September, when the other 
varieties are almost flowerless. I can commend 
these Roses for pillars, where pretty foliage 
apart from the blossom is admired. The neat, 
elegant, glistening leaves always appear cheer¬ 
ful, and I think they will largely take the 
place of Ivy in the near future. Rosa. 

NOTES ON AUTUMN-BLOOMING ROSES. 
Adam (Tea) is a most abundant bloomer, being 
amongst tho first and last. This autumn it is 
doing well on a low south wall. The old Mmo. 
Falcot, with its deep apricot coloured and 



Rosa macrantha. From a photograph in Me^rs. Paul & Son's nursery, Cheshunt. 


White, is a large semi-double white flower, and 
Lady S. Wilson is creamy-blush, also semi¬ 
double. At Coombo Wood Mossrs. Veitch have 
a new variety named Lucy, a cross between R. 
macrantha and the old hybrid Chinese Rose 
Charles Lawson. Its vivid single pink flowers 
measure quite 0 inches across. I think there 
are great possibilities in this R. macrantha if 
hybridists employ it wisely. We do not want 
a lot of useless single Roses put on the market 
merely because they are new, but there is 
ample room for good and brilliant colours of 
this type, for they have a neat, compact habit 
that enables ono to plant a number of them, 
whereas the single Roses of a climbing nature 
demand such a lot of space and are also so very 
fugitive that really one does not care to devote 
too much space, or a position too prominent 
for them, seeing that for eleven months out of 
the twelve there is no blossom. Rosa. 


ROSA WICHURIANA FOR SLOPING 
BANKS. 

A beautiful feature I lately saw was a grand 
bank of R. Wichuriana. Not a particle of the 
soil was visible, simply a mass of shining foliage 
and elegant trusses of snowy blossom. I was 
informed that the fragrance of this hank of 
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pointed buds, is charming. I have a plant 
j well-nigh 23 years old, which still gives many 
fine blooms and over a long season. Now*, 
early in October, it is full of bloom. Isabella 
j Sprunt and Marie Van Houtte are most con¬ 
tinuous bloomers, and have nice pointed buds. 
They both grow freely on a low stone wall 
l facing east. Safrano, Devoniensis, and 
! Etoile de Lyon are giving fine blooms and 
in great numbers growing against the end 
of a late vinery, the warmth from tho glass 
I helping the last - named fine yellow kind. 
The great recommendation to the Tea Rose is 
; that every* growth produces a bloom. In tho 
H. Perpetuals Mrs. S. Crawford has been 
giving splendid blooms for some time, its deep 
rosy-pink flowers on stout stems being lovely. 
Heinrich Schultheis has been a favourite for 
years with me, both for its free blooming and 
nice pointed buds. It blooms every year well 
into the autumn. Ulrich Brunner 1 find one 
of the best H.P.’s. When at Kew recently I 
was pleased to note many beds filled with one 
kind (much the best way). At the time of my 
visit the lovely Caroline Testout was amass of 
bloom, and being in a bed from 20 feet to 
30 feet over made a great show. Its large 
satiny-rose flowers arrest attention. It is 
splendid either in a cut or growing state, 


being very full and sweetly scented. Evert- 
one should give it a trial. Mrs. W. J. Grant 
and Bessie Brown were also good. 

J. Crook. 

THE ROSE GARDEN IN OCTOBER 
Although we have missed the glorious sun 
shine which is essential to a perfect autumns! 
display of Roses, there has been, nevertheless, 
an abundance of blossom, which, if somewhat 
marred by discoloured outer petals, has been 
a source of pleasure. I am glad to see that 
there is a proposal to hold an autumn R»e 
show. I have long advocated this desirable 
exhibition, feeling persuaded that such a show 
would be useful to would-be planters. The 
true garden Roses have now thoroughly estab¬ 
lished themselves in popular favour, and many 
of them appear quite indifferent to rain, which 
cannot be said of some subjects usually ea 
ployed for the purpose. There are few of the 
garden Roses but what are gay both in summer 
and autumn, and how much more gratifying!; 
is to plant Roses of this description than those 
whose season is very brief. 

There is such a wealth of variety now 
available that one is embarrassed as to what 
to plant. To those who aro considering exten¬ 
sive plantations I would strongly urge upo; 
them the desirability of seeing tho kinds for 
themselves, if possible, growing on the] 
plants. Catalogues aro anything but a good 
guide as to colour, and the varieties vary so 
much in habit. Of course, the Hybrid Tea- 
are par excellence, the Roses of autumn. And | 
what is the loveliest of the whole group: \ 
think I should not be far wrong if I said 
Caroline Testout. This is everybody's Rose in 
the same way as Gloire de Dijon is. Then i: 
beautiful blush-white sport Admiral Dewey 
equals it in all save colour. A splendid deep 
coloured Caroline Testout is Marie Croibier. 
All three will make a charming group, li 
other good pink and rose-coloured kinds are 
wanted that are beautiful in autumn, plant 
such as KiHarney, Mme. Jules Grolez, Marie 
d’Orleans, Bello Siobrecht, La France, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. L. Poncet, Camocns,Mme. 
Lombard, Mme. Edmee Metz, Gloire de3 Poly 
antha, Laurette Mossimy, and Mine. Eugene 
Resal. They arc very satisfactory varieties, botl 
in blossom, profusion, and vigour. The colours 
that are so much sought after in autumn are 
glowing reds, crimsons, and scarlets. InGrus* 
an Teplitz we have one of the best scarlet*, 
although its too vigorous habit detracts from 
its usefulness as a garden Rose Perhaps it * 
seen in its best phase as a standard, ho Rose 
in the garden is more beautiful when grown in 
this form. Marquise do Salisbury and Princess? 
de Sagan remain two of the best brilliant 
coloured autumnals. I hope Liberty will prove 
to be sturdy enough. It is such a glorious 
colour, certainly tho best of the brilliant red 
H. Teas. Ma Tulipo, Princess Bonnie, ana 
Lady Battersea are good, rich, rosy-red kind.' 
We all know how excollent General Scbabl: 
kine is, also Corallina and Papa Gontier, 
Cramoisie-Superieur, Sanguinca, and Fabvier, 
among the Monthlies, are very brilliant ana 

good. No Rose of the H.P. section can vie i Q 
colour with Victor Hugo : it is grand. Lo nu 
Van Houtto is another that has been ver) i 
beautiful just lately, and from a bed of I 
Andry I could cut (to-day, Oct. 20) a goodn 
number of flowers. A very gorgeous colour i< 
Gloiro des Rosomanes, a Rose all should possej' 
if only as an individual plant. Two good pa' 
rosy-reds aro Fellenberg and Longwo* ■< 
Rambler, both extremely free flowering an 
free growing. M. Pernet Ducher, the raiser^ 

so many grand Roses, such as Caroline Teste . 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, announces a novelty 
crimson Roses that bids fair to eeLps© C L,- 
other. It is named Etoile de France, 
variety is not yet pub into commerce. ‘ 
it is a fine wide flower, superior toL' .■' 

with the splendid habit of Mme. Abel Cha 
If this bo so, wo have here a fine novelty* 

Next to brilliant reds, yellow and « 
colours command most attention. *, ‘ 
Mme. Ravary and Billiard et Bam- w® .. Jj 
best, at least, in point of vigour, and 1 p 
together would make a fine bea. , 
Chedaine Guinoisseau is a beauti* * o( 

canary-yellow in colour, and with t 

Mme. Wlcot, ! frbm which it m 
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Arethusa, the deep yellow Monthly Rose, is i from north. Work in plenty of grit, and il 
lovely with its long buds, and the pale sulphur- they flourish in such a wet season as this, a? 
yellow Sulphurea is excellent. Mme. Hoste ours have done, what will they do in a summei 
has not been a success this season. When, that is a nearer approach to climatic conditior 
however, the weather suits it, it is good, in which these exotic Roses revel ? 

W m. Allen Richardson, Mme. Moreau, Gustave jb may be some of my readers are unable tc 
Regis, Belle Lyonnaise, Marie \an Houtte, a fFord space for beds of one variety. Wher 
7 . Pierre Cochet, Prince suc h is the case I would advise grouping it 

Theodore Galitzine, are fine strong-growing small c i ump9j sa y, of three to five plants of s 
kinds well fitted to plant in bold beds, pegging kind . Should more variefcy be de9ired> fchen ] 
down the longest shoots of the climbing kinds I think the be8fc e ff ec t is produced when Roses ol 
m .Tune and July, then obtaining a crop of ono ghade of colour are grouped together, 
blwisom in autumn. ! planting the very dwarf growers on the outei 

Prefet Monteil is a new’ Rose, of which I p d ^ e> Rosa. 

have a good opinion, resembling in some * -- 

measure the well-known Marie Van Houtte, 

but if anything a shade deeper in colour, and NOTES AND REPLIES, 

its habit is more compact. Goldquelle I much Clumps of Roses for parks.— If wc 
like, and Goldelse appears a good grower. I are to look upon manv of the Rambler and 
am afraid, however, we shall not get a really kindred Roses as shrubs, I do not see whj 
good bedding yellow until we make a new they should not be utilised in our parks, pro 


by reason of their novelty, this arrangement 
of a beautiful section of the vast Rose family 
would be much appreciated.— Rosa. 

Rose Victor Hugo.— It would be inter¬ 
esting to know the origin of this brilliant 
scarlet-crimson Rose. It seems to possess the 
very free-flowering habit of the Hybrid Teas, 
yet it is apparently, judging from the wood, a 
true Hybrid Perpetual. I wish we could 
impart a vigour into the variety without losing 
its valuable free-flowering character. How¬ 
ever, as a dwarf grower it is unsurpassed by 
any other Rose of similar size of blossom, and 
for autumn Victor Hugo is excellent. Its 
flowers are perfect, both in form and colour. 
Too much vigour must not be expected from it, 
so that whon planting it would ue advisable to 
keep the variety in the foreground.—W. E. 


SEA HOLLIES. 

Thk Eryngiums, or Sea Hollies, vary much in 
character in their different species, but almost 
all are valuable for tho decoration of the 
herbaceous border or wild-garden. Even the 
common Sea Holly (Eryngium maritimum), 
that grows wild on our pebbly beaches and 
sea lapped sand-dunes, is not to be despised, 
for its breadths of grey-green are pleasant in 
tho late summer, and associate charmingly 
w'ith their surroundings of beach, sky. and sea. 
Some of tho Eryngiums are remarkable for the 
vivid metallic blue of their bracts, these 
furnishing a huo absolutely distinct in the 
garden, and one that is universally admired. 
The best coloured of all is E. amethj\stinum, 
but this species is rarely mot with, E. Oliveri- 
anum being usually supplied for E. amethyst- 
inum when the latter is ordered. E. Oliveri- 
anum is a much stronger grower than the last- 
named species, which rarely exceeds 18 inches 
in height, but is almost equally ornamental, 
the bracts possessing nearly as bright a blue 
sheen. E. Bourgati is another handsome 
species with paler blue bracts, and tho large 
E. giganteum, with deep-lobed, glaucous, 
spiny leaves, which often attains a height of 
over 4 feet, is a striking plant. The alpine 
Sea Holly (E. alpinum) is a pretty species, 
seen at its best in the rock garden. E. planum 
is, perhaps, the most generally met with, but 
cannot compare either for colouring or form 
with the species already named. 

Where Sea Hollies are grown in the herba¬ 
ceous border they should be grouped, several 
plants of one species being placed together. 
Treated in this manner, a breadth of branch¬ 
ing stems and spiny loaves set with a hundred 
or more flower-heads surrounded by metallic- 
blue bracts has a striking and unique effect, 
which is singularly lasting, as tho picture 
remains perfect for weeks. Another vastly 
different type is represented by E. pandani- 
folium and others belonging to the same 
section, which are effective plants for the wild 
garden. Those have leaves of various length 
armed with spines along their outer edges, and 
generally narrow. Tho leaves of E. pandani- 


Sea Hollies in a vase. From a photograph sent by Miss J. A. Harvey, *2a, Duddington-avenue, Liverpool. 


departure and infuse this colour into Caroline vided they are protected from the ravages of 
Testoufc. animals. Many individuals who have planted 

Of the white, flesh-pink, and apricot-shaded these Roses in the ordinary garden border 
kinds there is a goodly number to select from, know only too well how aggressive they become 
In addition to those alluded to I can commend unless considerably checked. Now why should 
the following as being most useful and good we check them, when there are places waiting 
growers: Prince do Bulgarie, G. Nabonnand, for them? I do nob say plant out a single 
Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Antoine Mari, Augus- specimen. What I would advise is that six or 
tine Guinoisseau, Viscountoss Folkestone, Mrs. eight large plants of one kind be planted rather 
E. Mawley, Irene NVatts, Mme. Berkeby, Clara close together, so that there is mutual 
Watson, Mme. Oadeau Ramey, Mme. Eugenio support. Could anything bo more delightful 
Boullet, Souvenir du President Carnot, Frau than to find such groups of, say, Aglaia, the 
Karl Druschki (splendid), Hon. Edith Gilford, yellow Rambler ; Euphrosyne, pink ; Leucht- 
Enchantress, Yvonne Gravier, Kaiserin Augusta stern, pink; Electra, 3 T ollowish-white ; Car- 
Victoria, Mme. Pernet Bucher, and White mine Pillar, carmine; Waltham Rambler, 
Rady. What might bo called art colours are Apple-blossom tint, and many others, includ- 
naturally much appreciated. I refor more ing tho l’en/.anco Briers. Tho effect when in 
especially to such Roses as Souvenir de bloom would bo marrod by a mixture of colour, 
Catherine Guillob, Morning Glow, Lady but what a delightful picture would bo such a 
Roberts, Gueen Mab, L’ldeal, Beaute Incon- clump of Carmine Pillar in all its brilliancy of 
stante, Mme. Charles, and othors, all of which blossom. Even though such Roses bloom but 
are worth a trial. Give them a good position once, they would then do no less than many 
on a raised border facing-^outh and protected other flowering shrubs, and I venture to think, 

Digitized by CjOOOlC 


Sea Hollies are partial to a warm, porous 
soil, and should on no account bo planted in 
clay or adhesivo loam, in which stagnant 
moisture will remain about the roots during 
the winter. If such soil has to be dealt with, 
it should bo mixed with an equal quantity cf 
sand. Propagation is effected by division cf 
the roots or by seed. All the species men- 
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FRUIT. 

SOIL FOR FRUIT-TREES. 

Much time can be saved by the preparation of 
soils, trenching, or removal of useless or worn- 
out trees in advance of the planting, as when 
this is done the new body of soil gets settled 
and the roots of the trees when planted do not 
get below their proper level, as is sometimes 
the case in newly-trenched ground. In the 
preparation of soils omit manures, as if these 
are given in quantity, a rank and unfruitful 
growth is the result. Poor soils must have 
some manure, but excess of this means rank 
growth, little fruit, and other evils. Good loam 
with such materials as mortar rubble, charcoal 
refuse, and wood-ashes are valuable. Bones, 
or such materials as are rich in phosphates and 
ammonia given in moderation will also produce 
good results. Early planting is often objected 
to, but to see its value, we have only to look 
at the Peach or other stone fruits and see 
how well they do when lifted or transplanted 
as soon as the fruit is gathered. It is always 
advisable to grow those that are kiiown to do in 
certain localities, as fruib, like other things, 
varies much in different gardens. In small 
gardens Apples are best on the Paradise-stock 
and produce fine fruits. Again, some varieties are 
best double-worked. Pears in limited areas 
aro best on the Quince-stock, and invariably 
give the finest fruits and regular crops. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting fruit-trees — I am laying out a new 
garden. The toil ia light loam about IS inches down, 
then gravel and sand. The site ia a meadow, and haa 
been so (or some eight or ten years. 1 have a quantity of 
the turf dug off and rotting in heap9, but 1 have no manure 
and cannot get any for some time. If 1 mix the rotted 
turf with yellow loam from a brickyard, and use it in 
which to plant my fruit-trees, and mulch round the trees 
with manure before next summer, ia the result likely to be 
successful ?— East Anglian. 

[Mix a few crushed bones or some bone-meal 
with the soil, and then mulch in the spring with 
some well-rotted manure. In such a soil cow- 
manure would be the best. If the season is a 
dry one it would also be advisable to water 
freely once or twice so as to wash in the good¬ 
ness of the manure.] 

Red-spider on Peach-trees.—I have Peach-trees 
in a cool orchard-house, lather infested with red-spider. 
Could you advise me the best course to adopt for the next 
season ? Of course, the house will be cleaned and washed 
out, but what I want specially to know is: Would you 
advise the trees being dressed all over with some insecti¬ 
cide after pruning?—G. Bryan Daunt. 

[Yes, it will be well to wash the tree with 
some good insecticide into which soft soap and 
sulphur largely enter. Red-spider always 
results from dryness in the atmosphere, while 
dryness at the roots also encourages its 
increase. In order, therefore, to guard against 
it see that the atmosphere is kept moist during 
the time the trees are making growth, and also 
that they are kept properly watered at the 
roots. If the red-spider does obtain a footing 
syringe with Quassia-water or an}* compound 
. of sulphur and soap. The Vine leaf has what 
is known as warts—a sort of granulation of the 
sap through the skin of the leaf, and due to ill- 
health in some way on the part of the Vine.] 

Strawberry crop.— Thia season I gathered and 
weighed, personally, 07 lb. from 56 plants of the Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry. Will you kindly say if that is a 
fair, medium, or good return? They are two-year-old 
plant*, except fourteen, which are three years old.— 
T. H. B. Young (Colonel). 

[To gather G7 lb. of Strawberries from 50 
plants is certainly a very good crop, although 
in good seasons, and with large, well-grown 
plants, from 2 lb. to 3 lb. are often obtained. 
The past season was not a good one, because 
so much of the first early bloom was killed 
by fro9b, and it is that bloom which, as a rule, 
brings the heaviest fruit. If you have had 
your plants well cleaned from runners and 
weeds, then have the soil forked up about 

2 inches deep, just to loosen the surface, then 
well top-dress each row as you go, from the 
next undug one, with a good dressing of half 
decayed manure, you should find the benefit of 
that treatment in a marked degree the third 
year. When the fruits have set next spring, 
and are swelling, a dressing of finely-crushed 
sulphate of ammonia to wash in, at the rate of 

3 lb. per rod, should help your plants greatly. 
Alter that crop they should be destroyed.] 

* Google 


Preparing Boll for fruit-trees —la it good to 

prepare .stations for planting fruit-trees? The soil is 
light and good, about 4 feet deep, with chalk below. 1 
saw directions in a recent issue, but did not know if they 
applied to all soils.—S urrey. 

[Rather than prepare stations of a few feet 
over for fruit-trees it is better to have all the 
ground deeply worked by trenching, if possible, 
say from 20 inches to 24 inches down ; or, 
failing that, then to dig it very deeply, say 
12 inches to 13 inches. Then it is but needful 
to open holes a few inches broader than the 
roots of the trees are, and rarely more than 
6 inches in depth, making the bottoms quite 
level. On the whole, the width of the holes 
in such case need not be more than from 
20 inches to 24 inches. So done, planting can 
be done rapidly, and that is important. If 
the ground be of turf, hard, or not otherwise 
cultivated, then stations at proper distances 
apart, each station 4 feet across, should be well 
broken up some 18 inches deep, the greater 
portion of the soil being replaced, and some 
fresh added. The trees should be planted 
rather shallow, and on slight mounds, as the 
soil in these stations will certainly settle down 
somewhat. Your soil well broken up should 
grow fruit-trees well.] 

Dessert fruits for N. and S. walls. — I have 
a long, narrow strip of vegetable garden, bordered by a 
stone wall, S feet high, faciDg north, and a stone wall, 
4 feet high, facing south. I should be much obliged if 
you would kindly tell me the names of twelve cboice 
dessert fruits that would be most suitable for each wall, 
and which should ripen well and be good bearers in North 
Devon ?—J. S. O. 

[Your 8 -feet wall due north would be a 
suitable position for Plums and Cherries, though 
one would not prefer such a site for dessert 
fruit on account of the absence of sun—the 
potent factor in imparting flavour to all fruits. 
Pears are sometimes advocated for north walls, 
but more often than not the fruits are insipid, 
especially in such seasons as this and last year. 
In Plums, plant the Czar, Monarch, Angelina 
Burdett, Bryanston Gage, Old Green Gage, and 
Jefferson. Sweet Cherries—Tartarian, May 
Duke, The Noble, Emperor Francis, Bigarreau 
Napoleon, and St. Margaret. Your south wall 
is none too high for trained trees, but, under 
such circumstances, you must spread out to the 
best advantage the trees, which should comprise 
two Apricots (Shipley’s and Gros Peche), three 
Peaches (Condor, Dymond, and Princess of 
Wales), three Nectarines (Early Rivers, Lord 
Napier, and Elruge), and four Pears (Fondante 
d’Automne, Doyenne du Comice, Winter Nelis, 
and Glou Morceau). All these should be dwarf- 
trained trees, the Pears worked on the Quince, 
and the knife used as little as possible on the 
Cherry and Apricot. In planting stone fruits, 
mix in a little old lime or mortar-rubble and 
wood-ashes in preference to rank manure, this 
being better used as a mulch or top-dressing, 
and its goodness washed in with the rains, or 
artificial waterings, if need be, during summer. 
Should the trees make very strong growth, lift 
them the following autumn and encourage the 
roots upwards. Watch the advice given in 
these pages in future respecting newly-planted 
trees.— East Devon.] 

Glass coping: for a Peach-wall.— In a recent 
number you bay that a glass coping is necessary for Peach- 
trees on 'an outride wall. Will you kindly describe the 
coping required for a stone wall, 9 feet or 10 feet high and 
IS Inches thick, the size and shape of the coping, and how 
it is best fixed ?—K. 

[Last spring demonstrated to the full the 
value of these protectors to fruit-trees that 
unfold their blooms from the month of February 
up to early May, and include Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Pears. In the first place, 
pieces of deal 2.1 inches by 4 inch must run the 
whole length of wall intended to be so covered, 
fixing these with holdfasts to the face of the 
wall and as near the apex as it is possible to 
put them. Against these the iron or wood 
frame work to carry the glass is fixed. For a 
wall 10 feet high a 2 feet coping is ample, and, 
of course, so fixed as to slope downwards. This 
is kept in place with iron brackets fastened to 
the wall. These are usually stationary 7 . The 
coping is made in G-feet lengths, which slide 
into the brackets, is held in position by 
clips, and can be put up or taken down in a 
very short time. We believe this arrangement 
can be had ready glazed, brackets, bolts, etc., 
included, at about 2s. Gd. per foot run, but we 
would advise you to get a hothouse builder's 
price list and see for yourself. This glass 
coping is put up as soon as the flowers begin to 


open and allowed to remain until all danger df 
frost is pa 9 t, say, end of May or first week in 
June in the case of Peaches. It may be taken 
down much earlier when used for Pears or 
Apricots in the warmer counties. These 
copings are generally fitted with rings or a 
small iron rod to which hexagon or other 
netting is easily fixed os a protection to thetrees, 
this being kept in place and clear of the trees 
by upright stakes driven into the border every 
6 feet or 8 feet and tied securely with strings, 
or it may be fixed to pull up and down during 
fine days, as the case may' require.—E. D.] 

Fruit-trees neglected.—! have some frait-tiees 
(Apple and Pear), planted about four years, that hau 
been neglected. They are young trees, and have never 
been pruned. The boughs have grown much too leng 
and too high. When do I prune?—W esycuff. 

[We could have advised you better had you 
stated whether your trees had fruited the past 
year or two, as if not, we presume they have 
made very strong growth, unsuitable for the 
production of fruit buds, consequently, root- 
pruning is the only remedy to get your trees 
back to a fruitful state. In our issue for 
October 17, page 417, a copy of which can be 
had of the publisher for lA,d., you will find an 
article giving full instructions as to how the 
work is best carried out, so it need not be 
repeated here. Should you decide on doing 
this work, the pruning of the branches would 
be best deferred until the new year, or even 
later, so long as it is done before the sap rises. 
This will not be so great a check to the tree as 
had you cut at the same time both root and 
branch alike. Any trees that you consider do 
not require cutting at the root may be pruned 
as soon as the majority of the leaves have 
fallen, leading growths (we are assuming yours 
are bush or pyramid trees) should be cut back 
to within 10 inches or 12 inches of the latest 
formed spurs, and side growths be shortened 
back to two or three eyes from where such 
growths originated. With summer pruning 
in its proper season, you should have a fairly 
good crop in the year 1905. Trees neglected 
as yours have been take some little time to 
bring them into fruiting again ; but we think 
if you carefully carry out the instructions here 
set forth, as well as in th© article referred to 
above, your trees will soon recover from their 
wild state and yield returns for labour ex¬ 
pended. It may be well to state that there are 
some varieties of Apples and Pears that resent 
too close pruning, notably Lady Sudeley, Cornish 
Gilliflowor,Golden Noble, Irish Peach, Northern 
Spy, and Ashmoad’s Kernel Apples, and in 
Pears Jargonelle is a good variety to be 
governed by, as these named bear fruib at the 
tips of the shoots.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 

THE PITH MOTH (LAVERNA ATRA). 
Much damage is, according to a leaflet issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, caused to fruit 
trees by the larvre of the pith moth, but as the 
moth is not often seen, it is probable that few 
people are acquainted with it, although it 
occurs over a large area of England. The 
damage done by the larvae is particularly 
noticeable in nursery stock. They burrow up 
the terminal shoots and kill them, the result 
being deformed and stumpy trees. The 
attacked shoots flag and then die and turn 
brown, the dead masses varying from 2 inches 
to 4 inches in length. These dead shoots may 
remain for some time on the tree, or they may 
fall to the ground naturally, or be beaten off bv 
heavy rain. The attack may readily be told 
from that of the red bud caterpillar by the 
absence of leaves spun together, and the 
absence of damaged buds and blossom; but 
the whole shoot dies away. Apple-trees are 
chiefly attacked, but reports of its ravaging 
Pears have also been received. The larva* are 
also found on Hawthorn and other wild 
Rosace a*. 

Life history.— This moth belongs to the 
group of 9 mall moths known as Tinein® and to 
the genus Laverna. Its wing expanse is » 
little les9 than £-inch when fully expanded: 
the front wings are almost entirely black, 
with white bars, but may be mottled with 
black, dark brown, and rusty brown : the hind 
wings are grey, and, like all Tinein®, have 
long fringes. The|- head is almost entirely 
white. The colour is subject to much varia- 
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tion, some specimens being almost black. The 
moth appears in June according to Stainton, 
but all those that have been bred or observed 
appeared in July ; the difference of locality no 
doubt accounts for a difference in the time of 
their appearance. The eggs are apparently 
laid on the leaves; no definite observations have, 
however, been made. The larvra feed first on 
the leaves ; but, as winter approaches, and 
while they are still quite small, they bore just 
under the bark of a twig, or into the tip of a 
shoot, and remain there most of the winter. 
During January and February the larvae tunnel 
right into the young shoots and work up the 
pith. In this tunnel the caterpillar lives until 
June ; its presence does not prevent the leaves 
and blossom from unfolding, although later on 
they flag, turn brown, and die right off. These 
dead shoots, if broken off, will be found to 
contain the pith moth caterpillar or pupa, 
usually situated near the tip of a shoot. 

The larva is dull reddish-Drown, with a deep 
brown head and first segment; the other seg¬ 
ments show more or less traces of pale brown 
spots, four in a row on the second and third 
segments, and four placed in a quadrangle on 
the remaining segments. The two front seg¬ 
ments have two lateral spots and the remainder 
a single lateral spot. The tip is deep brown. 
When mature the larvae reach one-third of an 
inch in length, and then pupate near the apex 
of the shoot they have tunnelled. They reach 
their full fed stage during the last two weeks 
in June. 

The pupa is of an ochreous hue ; the head 
and front of the thorax and tip of the body 
mahogany-red. It is cylindrical in form, and 
about one fourth of an inch long. On the under 
surface of the last segment but one are two 
blunt processes, separate and diverging out¬ 
wards, hairy at their tips ; the eyes are black, 
and the wing cases ana legs long, the former 
pointed. This stage lasts from two to three 
weeks, the moths emerging at the end of June 
or in July. The pupa? may sometimes be seen 
projecting from the dead shoots. Stainton says 
the larvai also occur in Hawthorn-berries in 
September, and that the black variety only is 
found in Apple-shoots in February and March. 

Preventive measures.— It is quite obvious 
that there can be no remedy for this pest, but 
much can be done in the way of prevention by 
hand-picking the dead shoots before the moths 
emerge in June. This can only be done, how¬ 
ever, where small trees are attacked, and the 
attack is generally confined to such trees. 
Late spraying with Paris green would probably 
prove beneficial, as it should kill the young 
larvre, which seem to feed first of all on the 
leaves. The trees should bo washod not less 
than four weeks before tho fruit is gathered, 
but as soon as it is harvested a heavy spraying 
may bo given. 

The time to spray, therefore, must depend 
on the variety of Apple concerned. This is 
certainly worth giving a fair trial, as beyond 
hand-picking nothing else can be suggested to 
check the increase of this pest, which has been 
so noticeable during the past few years. 


Slugs in garden.—I suffer from these, 
especially as to Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, and 
Chrysanthemums. Will “ L. C. K.” oblige by 
saying how much water he uses with .^-bushel 
of lime, for “a barrel” may mean either 
36 gallons or simply a cask ? Also whether 
by a “gallon of lime ” he means of lime-water ? 
And whether the lime-water application 
would hurt the young shoots of my plants? 
—No. 17. 


Clothes moths (Grul) in Carpet ).—The 
grubs in your carpet are the caterpillars of one 
of the “ clothes moths,” probably Tinea 
tapetzella. You do not appear to want to take 
up the carpet, but I do not see how you can 
destroy the insects without doing so, for any 
insecticide that would kill the caterpillars and 
chrysalides would certainly spoil your carpet. 
However, the carpet will soon be ruined if it is 
allowed to remain on a damp floor. I should 
take it up and have it thoroughly well dried 
and beaten. Can nothing be done to dry the 
boards ? The reason of their dampness is prob¬ 
ably a want of ventilation underneath. If this 
be the case the floor will soon be attacked by 
“ dry rot,” if it is nob already. Make a jpoinb 
nf killing any small rno$bs you find- flying 
about the room —G. S, 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —There is not much in 
flower outside now, so special efforts should be 
made to keep the conservatory as bright and 
fresh as possible. Movable stands are useful 
in large houses to fill recesses, or even to stand 
on the borders, or wherever there is room to be 
filled with plants, such as Cyclamens, Roman 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, Tree-Carnations, 
and other dwarf things moved up from other 
houses. These things, being dwarf, require to 
be grouped together, preferably in some 
elevated position. If the house is light there 
will yet be blossoms on Ivy Geraniums trained 
to pillars. Heliotropes also that were pruned 
back a little in August to get a new growth 
will flower till nearly the new year. One of the 
brightest things through the autumn and early 
winter is Geranium Raspail Improved planted 
out and trained up in a light position. Groups 
of Bouvardia 8 are now in flower, and a stand 
filled with these in a light position is charm¬ 
ing. I have had baskets filled with Bouvar- 
dias by turning the plants out of pots, and 
massing them and suspending them from the 
roof. The bottom of the baskets may be 
covered with creeping plants, or they can be 
planted with small examples of l’teris tremula 
out of small thumbs, or small plants of 
Nephrolepis tuberosa will be very effective. 
Where one is propagating large numbers of 
young Ferns, a dozen or two of tho common 
sorts can be spared for this work any time. 
Both Plumbago capensis and its white variety 
are still flowering freely from late growths. 
They will be pruned hard back when they cease 
to be effective. The brightest group just now 
is Salvia grandiflora. It is a vivid scarlet 
mass that puts even the Chrysanthemums into 
the shade, and so easily grown, too. Cineraria 
stellata, two and three plants in very large 
pots, is making very large specimens that will 
come in useful when the Chrysanthemums 
begin to pall upon us. These also are cheap, 
and in these times we want some things that 
one can raise in large numbers, and which can 
be grown in a cold frame all the summer, and 
afterwards in a cool-house to come into flower 
just before Christmas. Be careful with the 
water-pot now. Damp is an enemy to guard 
against in such weather as prevails now. 

Stove. —Among the older Begonias, insig- 
nis, manicata, and fuchsioides are, in my 
opinion, bettor worth growing than some of the 
modern ones. Of course, I always except 
Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties. These 
are, without doubt, very valuable, and everyone 
should possess them. At the present time the 
tendency is to neglect old things and run after 
inferior novelties at a high price, which fre¬ 
quently disappoint. The resting of Caladiums 
should bo a gradual process. If dried off too 
rapidly the ripening process is not conducive 
to long life. If the corms are kept in the pots 
lay them on their sides at the coolest end of the 
stove. If near the heating apparatus they 
may perish from dry rot, especially if the 
ripening process is hurried. Gloxinias and 
Achimenes may be rested in a cooler house. 
There will be a few Orchids in bloom or throw¬ 
ing up flower-spikes now. Cypripediums are 
always useful, and may be grown in a warm 
greenhouse temperature or cool stove. Den- 
drobium nobile is another of the easily managed 
Orchids which may be grown in quantity, but 
this should bo kept in the stove. A small house 
filled with Odontoglots and other cool Orchids 
is always valuable in winter where choice cut 
flowers are in demand. Tho«e who fail in 
Orchid culture owe their want of success gene¬ 
rally to wrong notions about potting or basket¬ 
ing, especially in the materials used. Orchids 
want surprisingly little pabulum to grow in, 
but it must be suitable fibrous peat, with all 
the fine matter sifted out, and Sphagnum Moss. 
Some growers are using leaf-mould now, but 
the beginner, at any rate, should use only 
fibrous stuff, and the drainage should be 
ample. 

Forcing pot Vines.— These will now 
have been top-dressed and pruned ready for 
starting when the time comes, but the more 
perfect the rest the better the canes will break 
when heat is applied. I would rather prolong 
the rest a little beyond the usual time, and 
start at a higher temperature. I have often 


forced pot-Vines in a Pine stove with good 
results without any lowering of the usual tem¬ 
perature. If the usual starting period is the 
end of November give them another month’s 
rest, and start with a night temperature of 
60 degs. The extra resting time will fit them 
for the sustained effort which the extra warmth 
will call forth. A bed of leaves in the house is 
a great help to the bursting buds, and if the 
pots are plunged in the leaves the roots will 
feel the benefit. There is no forcing Grape 
superior to the Black Hamburgh, and if a 
white Grape is wanted Foster’s Seedling is a 
good companion for it, and both do well in 
pots and are good setters. 

Forcing vegetables.— French Beans of 
an early kind will force freely in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Five Beans in a 6 -inch 
pot on a shelf or slab near tho glass will give a 
good crop. In planting the Beans leave a 
couple of inches for earthing up, and when the 
growth rises above the pots support it with a 
few Birch or Hazel feathery sprays. In those 
comparatively small pots liquid-manure should 
be given as soon as the blossoms are set. 
French Beans may be forced in a warm-pit, 
planted in rows across the bed, but wo have 
found them do better on shelves near the 
glass—the growth is sturdier and produces 
more Beans. Peas may be sown thinly in 
7 -inch pots, and brought on quietly in a very 
light position in a low house or pit, where the 
temperature does not rise above 40 degs. 
Veitch’s forcing Cauliflower is sometimes 
grown in pots : they will be shifted on into 
6 -inch pots and kept near the glass in a green¬ 
house temperature. If they get too much heat 
they will probably button prematurely. They 
will not be wanted before February or March. 
They will be useful if there is a scarcity of 
Broccoli through frost. 

Mushroom-house.— Continue making up 
new beds as fast as old beds are cleared out. 
The warmth from the beds, if the house is large 
enough, will keep up the requisite temperature, 
which need not exceed 55 degs. Good Mush¬ 
rooms cannob be produced without moisture, 
and when beds have been in bearing some 
time their condition must be ascertained, and 
weak manure-water given when dry. Outside 
beds have been somewhat difficult to keep dry 
lately through the constant rain. The litter 
should be changed occasionally if saturated. 

Window gardening. -Newly-potted 
plants from the garden will lose some of their 
leaves, but this will bo no disadvantage ; in fact, 
we usually cutoff some of the large leaves when 
lifting Geraniums from the beds to relieve the 
pressure from the lacerated roots. Ferns in 
cases will still requiro to bo kept moist at the 
roots. Maidenhair Ferns are often restod 
during winter and permitted to get dry. They 
may then be kept in a lower temperature. 

Outdoor garden. —In preparing beds for 
Roses blend the manure with the soil, and in 
planting place a little good loam round the 
roots instead of manure. Placing manure 
round the roots of any plant is mistaken kind¬ 
ness which usually does harm. When the roots 
begin to work they will find and select the food 
they require if it is blended with the soil. 
These are the days of planting in groups, 
especially where there is plenty of scope. In 
a small garden where variety is wanted the 
groups must be small, and in some places 
single plants must suffice, but it is generally 
more satisfactory to plant half-a-dozen of a 
known good thing that will succeed than fritter 
the space away with a large number of varie¬ 
ties, many of which will probably prove 
failuros. No one who thinks of exhibiting 
should start with a less number than six plants 
of a sort, whether it be Rosea, Dahlias, 
Phloxes, or anything else ; to be able to cut 

f ood blooms on any particular day we must 
ave duplicates. The heads of newly-planted 
Roses should be reduced ; at any rate, the 
long shoots should be shortened to relieve tho 
prossure on the roots from evaporation and the 
wind disturbance. Evergreen trees and shrubs 
will move safely now. Turf also may be laid 
down. Suburban gardeners are partial to 
banks. If a blind is required, a mound is 
thrown up and shrubs and other things planted 
on the top, where the poor things have a con¬ 
tinual l t niggle for exiitoiice._ JA here there is 
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plenty of space, a mound with a broad base 
may be permissible, but undulabious of surface 
should be as easy and natural as possible. A 
tennis-lawn seems to be a necessity, bub where 
the garden is small the lawn should be sur¬ 
rounded with sheltering groups of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. As far as possible the tennis- 
lawn should run north and south, so that the 
player may nob have the sun in his eyes. 

Fruit garden.— This is a busy time in 
the fruit garden. As fast as the leaves fall the 
pruner should go on with his work. I bolievo 
in the knife for Peaches, but for most other 
fruits a pair of secateurs will make good 
work, and it is a faster tool than the knife, 
and in those times a tool that enables a 
man to get through more work is always worth 
consideration. There are two objects sought 
to be obtained by pruning. Wo prune young 
trees to get wood, and we prune later in the life 
of the treo to obtain fruit, and in both cases 
a good doal of judgment is required. To 
obtain wood we prune rather hard back, but 
when the foundation of the tree is laid the 
hard pruning should be discontinued and the 
tree permitted to grow, merely helping nature 
as it were. With trained trees summer pruning 
is an aid to fertility, if it is done at the right 
time and in a right manner. There is still too 
much pruning done in some gardens. When 
all the summer’s growth is cub away and no 
progress permitted, the end to the tree is 
drawing near, so far as its usefulness is con¬ 
cerned. It may live and throw out shoots, but 
the fruits will be fewer and smaller year by 
year. This is a time for planting fruit-trees, 
and it is a time also forgiving serious attention 
to the question of manuring. Rich top-dress¬ 
ings are always benolicial; the top-dressings 
need not necessarily bo all rich manure a 
mixture of things, including basic-slag and 
bone-meal. 

Vegetable garden. — Autumn - sown 
Onions may bo transplanted into good soil to 
make large bulbs, or they may bo kept in the 
seed-bed till February. Spinach is not often 
transplanted, but if moved safely it soon gets 
established without much check. Cabbages 
and Lettuces may still be planted, and a little 
earth may bo drawn up round the earliest 
Cabbages on the warm border. Very early 
Cabbages are always appreciated, and a few 
rows across the warm border come in handy in 
March. The ground will be cleared in time 
for French Beans, Marrows, or Cucumbers. 
There is not so much importance attached to 
rotation of cropping in the garden as there is 
on the farm, because the culture is deeper and 
the manure supply more liberal; still, ib is not 
well to ignore ib altogether, especially in tho 
matter of Creen crops, such as Cabbagos and 
Brussels Sprouts, which tako a good doal out 
of the ground. This is tho timo when vacant 
ground, if there is any, should be trenched up 
and a large surface exposed to the atmosphere. 
The rains have been almost incessant, and 
work on the land has not been pleasant, and if 
we get frost soon the Green crops must suffer. 
The late Broccoli should be made reasonably 
safe by heeling in with heads to the north. 
Draw a little earth over the Turnip-rooted 
Celery. Cauliflowers and Broccoli turning in 
must be protected in some way. 

E. HnKDAY. 


THE) OOM1NQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Xomnbrr Oth .—Pruning bush fruits. My 
idea of this work is to leave a young shoot 
where there is room, and spur back those 
not required, leaving leading shoots from 
6 inches to 8 inches long. More young wood 
is left in Gooseberries than Red or White 
Currants. Black Currants bear on young 
wood, so enough is left to secure a full crop, 
and not much shortening is done. But when 
a bush gets unwieldy in size, the knife is used 
freely among the old branches. Tho bushes 
will be dressed with soot and lime, if the birds 
attack the buds. 

Xorcmber 10th. —Soot-water in a clear state 
is given to Camellias once or twice a week, and 
Azaleas with nots full of roots receive it 
occasionally. Camellias and othor things of 
large size planted in-horders also {Mt a do3e of 
fiOijt-water occasi^ian^Q|Th’t^Ti|t^inly sup¬ 


ports the plants, bub if there is any tendency 
to fungus in the borders, or crawling insects, 
the soot makes them uncomfortable. Shifted 
on Stocks in pots, still keeping them in frames 
well ventilated. Plants in frames require but 
little water now. 

Xorember 11th .—Cinerarias are opened out, 
as the plants are growing freely, and some 
showing flower. At present they are free from 
insects, and will be watched closely, and the 
vapouriser used if necessary. Late-sown plants 
are being shifted on. Potted up more Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Azalea pontica with buds for 
gentle forcing. Spincas are being potted for 
forcing, and will be kept in cold-houses to 
make roots. Wet days aro dovotod to spong¬ 
ing plants, and making cuttings of bush fruits, 
etc. 

Xonmhcr 11th .—Lifted roots of Dahlias will 
be driod, and then packed away and covered 
with straw, whero the frost cannot reach them. 
Roots of Salvia patens are packed in a box in 
sand. Bogonia tubers are also packed in sand 
in boxes. The sand is not necessarily very dry 
as a little moisture in it prevents shrink¬ 
ing. Lockie’s Perfection Cucumbers are bear¬ 
ing freely now in a low span-roofed house, with 
a night temperature of 65 degs. A light top¬ 
dressing of warm soil is given from time to 
timo to keep the air sweet. 

Xorcmber 1.3th .—Various jobs of planting aro 
in hand, as there are always some changes to 
be made. Fruit-trees move well now. Wall 
trees occasionally want opening out, and trans¬ 
planting is, in many respects, an advantage, 
especially as regards Peaches. If I had time I 
should do more of this work. Opening out 
wall trees and retraining the branches to com¬ 
pletely cover tho whole surface of the wall is 
always an advantage—it prevents barrenness. 

Xovcmber l.}(h .—Finished heeling in the late 
Broccoli, and we have secured tho late Cauli¬ 
flower and Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli. Some 
plants have been placed in a deep pit, and 
others buried up to the leaves in a trench. Dry 
Bracken is waiting in a shed to protect these 
and other things if frost comes. Pruning is 
still being carried on, and if bad weather comes 
there is a piece of ground near waiting to be 
trenched. Hardwooded plants have never 
been altogether shut up since they were 
housed. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY RUNS AND HOUSES. 

The diseases to which fowls are subject arise 
chiefly from their being kept upon wot, stag¬ 
nant, clayey soils. Gravel or sand, with a sub¬ 
soil of chalk or gravel is tho best. Dry ashes 
should bo provided for the fowls to scratch 
and dust in. This dusting process, of which 
they are very fond, cleanses the skin and 
feathers from vermin and all impurities, and i9 
materially instrumental in preserving their 
health. A heap of sifted coal-ashes, dry earth, 
or wood-ashes should be formed under shelter, 
but where the rays of the sun can reach, so as 
to be dry and warm. Chopped or ground bones 
are very good for laying hens, while burnt 
oyster-shells, if broken into small pieces, are 
a good substitute for lime. The poultry-house 
should, if possible, have a southern aspect, 
and the floor bo formed of chalk and earth, well 
beaten to form a compact solid mass and bear 
frequent sweeping, being kept well sprinkled 
with dry ashes. It is important that the 
poultry-house be well ventilated. A small 
window or Rhutter that can bo opened or 
closed as required should be provided at the 
upner part of each side of the house. Boards to 
sliae in grooves will be as suitable as anything. 
One of these windows can be opened according 
to the direction of the wind, to obviate draught 
as much as possible. Hens that got through 
their moult early and quickly, usually prove 
to be good winter layers. Some flowers of 
sulphur mixed with the soft food, and given iu 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to every three 
fowls two or throe times a week will assist in 
the formation of new feathers. Shelter should 
be provided in which the birds can take refuge 
during heavy rains. A thorough wetting when 
partly denuded of their feathers is liablo to lay 
the foundation of various complaints. 


THE UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENE¬ 
FIT AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
This progressive society held its seventeenth 
anniversary dinner on Tuesday, 27th October 
la9t, at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Peter 
Barr, V.M.H., the veteran horticulturist, being 
in the chair. After the usual patriotic toasts 
had been duly honoured, the Chairman pro- 
jx>sed that of the “ United Horticultural Bene¬ 
fit and Provident Society.” To do full justice 
to the importance of this toast, the Chairman 
came preparod with a carefully thoughFout 
speech, which, in many respects, was quite 
original, as might have been expected. He 
first referred to the self-denying work of the 
management, which was canned out in a most 
oxcolleut manner by tho committee and officers. 
Hehoped that at some future timo,thedaywouU 
come when tho society would have an oflice of 
its own, and a special staff of clerks to attend 
to its business. The Chairman also spokoof 
the advantages that the society offered to 
members in making provision for the future. 
He gave an illustration of how the society 
might be assisted in its progress, by saying 
that when the aims and objects of the society 
were brought before him, how he immediately 
brought the same before the members of his own 
staff. Ho suggested leaflets should be printed 
and distributed among seedsmen, market 
gardeners, and young gardeners, pointing out 
the advantages of membership. He had 
gone into the questions of the composition 
of the membership, and found that the 
thousand members were represented by the 
following -948 England, 18 Wales, 17 Scot¬ 
land, 12 Ireland, 1 South America, and 1 South 
Africa. He spoke strongly of the need for 
working Scotland thoroughly 7 . The society by 
its work was providing old age pensions. 

Mr. James Hudson, V.M.H., responded, and 
thankod tho chairman for his kind remarks 
respecting the management, etc. He spoko of 
the society as tho good ship “ United,” which 
launched in 1865, was going on increasing, and 
was never so sound as now. They had a 
balanco of £22,000. He spoke of the lon^ 
association of the officers with the society. 
They sailed slowly at first, and then the Press 
took them up, and since then the society 
had become better known. 

In a capital speech Mr. A. J. Brown 
proposed the toast “ The Honorary and Life 
Members.” Mr. T. Cox replied, saying how 
pleased they were to be present, ana also 
thanked tho company for the kind things said 
of thoso he represented. Mr. Charles Curtis 
gave the toast “ The Chairman,” in which he 
referred to the good work he has done in 
regard to the Daffodil, nob only at home but 
abroad. In a witty response, tho Chairman 
dealt with many of tne kind things said of him. 
In speaking of old age and good health, the 
advantages of hard work were exemplified 
when he stated that from the age of ten years 
uutil about seven years ago he had been 
engaged in gardening. He said he hoped in 
the near future to visit Khartoum, and on bis 
return to visit the best gardens of this country. 

The “Visitors” toast was proposed by Mr. 
W. Woods, and responded to by Mr. Thomas 
Bevan, who spoke of the advantages of visit¬ 
ing gardens in different part9 of this country 
and the Continent, in order to make ourselves 
better acquainted with local characteristics, 
and to improve one’s knowledge of gardening 

Mr. T. Winter gave “The Press,” to which 
Mr. R. Hooper Pearson suitably 7 replied. The 
musical entertainment given by the Amphion 
Quartette was a thoroughly enjoyable one. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Tenant neglecting to pay rent- 
remedy (Working Man ).—Apparently you 
wish to know how to recover the nine months 
rent that is in arrear. If so, the answer i? 
that you may distrain upon your tenant s 
goods or crops upon the land let by you, if 
there is anything worth distraining. If there 
is nothing to distrain—and probably there i* 
nothing—y 7 ou can only sue your tenant in the 
county court. You ought to have given him, 
on or before September 29fch, notice to quit on 
March 25 tHD rifS# tojyd® ICHmnot determine the 
mancy* ex cent by mutual arrangement, before 
kte\£ BoEtt, IDO© The ag reemem ought to 
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\ contained a proviso for forfeiture on renb 
lining in arroar and so remaining for a 
:ified time, but no such proviso has been 
a ted, so you can only get rid of him by 
ing him on or before September 20th, 1004, 
ice to quit on March 25th, 1905.— K. C. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


neetlons.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
discing free of charge if correspondents follow these 
i: All communications should be dearly and concisely 
ten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
Editor of Gardkm.no, 17, Pumival-street, Holbom, 
ion, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
>CBi,i8ffKR. The name and address of the sender are 
i ‘red *»i addition to any designation he may desire to 
t'd in the. paper. When more than one query is sent, 
i should be on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
i three queries should be sent at a time. Corrcspon- 
f should bear in mind that, as Gap.dkndco has to be 
to press some time in advance of date, querist cannot 
ty< be replied lo in the issue immediately following 
'tceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
us oy post. 

amlng fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
ting fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
liferent stages of colour and size of the same, kind 
tily assist m its determination. Wc have received 
n t'veral correspondents single specimens of fruits 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
! poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
nany cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
nmens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
amt only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Twelve Teas and Hybrid Teas to augment 
llectton (fi. J. Salmon).—Mow have certainly col¬ 
led together a very interesting aesortmont of Roses. We 
re every confidence in recommending the following 
:en, which you desire : -Tea-scented: Mme. Antoine 
ri. Souvenir de Wm. Robinson. Marie d’Orleans, Morn- 
Glow, Souvenir de l’ierre Notting, Mme. VermoreL 
i<rid Teas: Prince de Bulgarie, Clara Watson, Liberty; 
le. Rxvary, Mildred Grant, White Lady. 

Double Primroses (Barbara).— Of these we have 
c, purple, sulphur, white, crimson, and red forms. You 
;ht spread on the surface of the soil now some well- 
ted manure. The secret of growing double Primroses 
era little, if at all, from that of the more delicate peren- 
K two points being especially necessary—viz., pro¬ 
ven irom strong, cutting winds, and that they be 
*wn iu groups—not dotted through the herbaceous 
der They are very apt to deteriorate, and, unless kept 
Ihe highest vigour by change of soil and position and 
•aking up, nothing can keep them. The only thing you 
i do is to fill in the intervening spaces between the bulbs 
,h some annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drum- 
ndi, Verbenas, or euch like. You do not say what 
rfiolua you have in the bed. Is it The Bride or Brench- 
en»is? 

Planting German Iris Mme. Chereau(Bf//n- 
r.na).— The above is one of the Flag Irises, so-called, 
J belongs really to the I. aphylla section of Iris ger- 
jaica. It is, therefore, not a tuberous-rooted kind, 
e large, fleshy portions forming on or near the surface 
j known as rhizomes, and it is to these you refer, 
iw, all of this section are constantly producing new 
izotuee, the latter appearing in sections with the leafy 
idea With the formation of these new rhizmiesan 
nost equal proportion of the old or back rhizomes dies 
*»y, and, even if they do not succumb, afford little or no 
•triment to the season’s growth. It is natural for these 
izomes to appear quite near the surface, rooting, mean- 
ule, from the sides and the undersurface. In any re¬ 
lating of any of the Flag Irises—and the best time is in 
irch or April—all the back rhizomes may be discarded as 
eless, retaining only the point of growth and that por- 
io of the rhizome attached. In other words, the growth 
>lnt and the current portion of rhizome—a section of 
cches or 5 inches long—are all that need he retained for 
planting. It will also be found that this small part will 
anaplant much easier than if all the back rhizomes were 
necessary part of the plants’ existence. 

Heating small greenhouse (A. G.). —The oil 
ove would be the cheapest, so tar as these things in rela- 
on to portability is concerned, and more easily managed 
an coke, but we fear the heating will be far from satis- 
c5ory for the growing of Cucumbers. Of this class of 
sating apparatus many are advertised in our columns 
eek by week, and for the smallest structures and those 
quired only for the keeping of stock of bedding plants 
irougta the winter the oil stove may suffice. It is, how- 
er, a different thing when a warmth-loving crop like 
ucumbera is to be grown and where a high temperature 
: all times is a necessity. You say " a heating place ” 
oes exist Does this mean a boiler or merely an old- 
ahioned flae? We imagine it to be the latter, as you 
sfer to the burning of “ large logs.” If capable of this 
e would prefer cinders and small coal, or coke and small 
»1—the ooke finely broken. Such fuels as these are 
(liable and heat well, leaving no bad fumes behind, 
hlch is invariably the result of oil stoves. For a house 
I ihe size named'we should much prefer a small boiler of 
~<e horse-Bhoe pattern, with hot-water pipes, employing 
nthradte cobbles for fuel. This is not only reliable, it 
loleanly and most durable. 

Herbaceous plants for exhibition (Wigtown- 

W)>-Your question is somewhat vague, and it is not 
lear whether you wiBh for plants to exhibit as such, or 
'bether you require examples to cut from for the purpose 
f exhibiting the same. The limit you place on the height 
as ciused us to regard the former as the fact. We would, 
wever, mention that with the arrival of August good 
xhibition subjects at 2 feet high are not numerous. In 
be c iroumstanoes, therefore, we would (mia^est. that you 
»ke a selection from the following grorfpsyofwhich Lho , 
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larger number are profuse bloomers: The blue and whito 
forms of Scabiosa cauca3ica, Gaillardias, Knipholias, 
several kinds of the Japanese Anemone, Sunflowers in 
variety, such Lilies as I'atemani, pardalinum, auratum, 
platyphyllum, Alstrcmneria, Galtonia, Stenactis, Bocconia, 
Asters of the Amellus section, also A. la-vigatus, A. aeris, 
etc. Then, again, the red and white of the Perennial Pea, 
the perennial Marguerites, Kudbeckios, Coreopsis, Cam¬ 
panulas of the carpatica section, and those of theC. lati- 
folia group are among free and continuous-flow pring 
subjects from which a selection could be made. The 
Phloxes afford a big range ; so, too, Gladioli and Pent- 
stemons. It is, however, a moot point whether all of these 
would be admissible, and you give no hint as to whether 
you ore working to a schedule of prizes and condition?. 
This is important. 

Plants for yielding cut blooms (Weston).— 
If the above is your chief desire you may plant many 
things to provide cut flowers for a long period. For 
example, you may begin quite early in the vear with the 
Christmas and Lenten Roses, Snowflakes, and the Nar¬ 
cissus, of which Emperor, Sir Watkin, Empress, ornatus, 
Incomparabilis, Stella, Golden Spur, Barri conspicuus, 
Grandee, Princeps, etc., are all good and free-flowering. 
Following these are Trollius, single and double Pyreth- 
rurna in variety, Irises of the Flag group, such as Mrs. 
Darwin, Viotorine, Pallida, Imogene, Mme. Chereau, 
Ganymede. Darius, I>r. Bernice, Gracchus, etc., also Iris 
aurca, 1. Monnieri, I. miasouriensis, etc. Then come Del¬ 
phiniums, Gaillardias, Phloxes, P.t ouies, Day Lilies, 
Ilfleniutus, Sunflowers, Carnations, Gladiolus, and 
Liliums, each group in great variety, and the lovely Calo- 
chorti, of which the Eldorado group is excellent. To 
these you may add the White and Rose Perennial Pea, 
also English and Spanish bulbous Irises, which are invalu¬ 
able for cutting. Among annuals you should remember 
Asters, Sweet Peas, Sweet Sultan, Cornflowers, and the 
like. The term picturesque, as applied generally to a 
grouping that bears no trace of formality, lines, rings, 
and so forth. All the bolder plants, as Hollyhock, tall 
Mallows, Bocconia, Acanthus, Romneya, Kniphofia, may 
be regarded as of the nobler class. It is entirely at your 
option whether you divide the border or not. It were 
better not so divided if the border was planted for 
general effect. 

FRUIT. 

Pears for wall In Lancashire (W. M. Simpson). 
—Of the nine varieties of Pears you name, the following 
should ripen with you on a south-west wall: Alexander 
Lucas, Emile de Ileyst, Conference, Directeur Ilardy, 
Princess, and Charles Ernest. The others seem to be too 
late for your cold district. 

Plums on a west aspect (Catford ).—Both Pears 
and Plums will do very well on a west aspect. Your fence, 
however, being but from 1 feet to 5 feet in height, is 
rather low. We find when so low, trained trees have to 
be kept severely restricted, and they do not always do 
well. When you mention “cordon’’ trees, we think 
you may perhaps mean trained trees. Cordons have hut 
one stem, and are planted about 15 inches apart. Flat- 
trained trees need ample room, say, fully 10 feet width. 
Both Plums and Pears can be grown as cordons or as 
trained trees. Of Plums, the best you can have are 
Rivers’ Prolific and Victoria, as these are good fruiters. 
If you plant Pears, then have Williams' Bon Chretien and 
Louise Bonne. You would probably find Plums to bo 
most profitable. 

Planting an Apple-tree (Catford).— Rather than 
open a hole 4 feet deep for your Apple-tree on strong soil, 
we would open it only to a depth of 12 inches, throwing 
the soil to one side. Then throw out 0 inches of the clay, 
and break up the bottom a few inches after doing tbit. 
Then cast in and level brick-rubble, 4 inches deep, and on 
that put some turf upside down, and fill nearly up with 
soil, mixing with it some of your burnt clay and street- 
sweepings. Then plant your tree rather shallow, well 
spreading out the roots and filling in about them with fine 
soil, and covering up with the rest. To open holes 4 feet 
deep would simply result in making them water tanks, 
and the trees would soon be ruined The best cooking 
Apples are not dessert Apples. If you want a cooking 
Apple, plant Lord Grosvenor or Stirling Castle. If you 
want a dessert Apple, then plant King of the l’ippins or 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

Fruit-trees for small garden (Pomme).— In 
proposing to buy ten trees for your garden, all half¬ 
standards, we assume that when you include in the ten 
an Apricot and a Green Gage Plum, you propose to plant 
these as flat-trained trees against a wall or house. It 
would be comparatively useless to hope to get fruits of any 
value from an Apricot grown in the open os standard, and 
Green Gage Plums by no means fruit freely so grown. 
Both are much the best on warm walls. As to Apples for 
dessert, grow King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and Sturmer Pippin. Of other Plums, Rivers’ Prolific and 
Victoria are really cooking Plums, but when well ripe 
may he eaten as dessert fruits; and of Pears, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne, and Alexandre Lambre. The 
best Apricot for a wall is Moor Park, but if you will have 
one as an open standard, plant Shipley. As to Green Gage 
Plums, of which there are several, few are better than the 
old Green Gage. Jefferson, Brahy’s Gage, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop are also good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. A. S. Perkins.—We think it would be far better if 
you would secure the services of some one accustomed to 
the making of tennis lawns. This will in the end save you 
a deal of expense and trouble. It is very difficult to advise 
without seeing the place, more especially in the case of 

the gTound you have to deal with.-S. J .—You ought 

to see the trees growing, and even in such case the growth 
will depend on the soil, position, etc. As a rule, variegated 

trees do not grow so freely as the green forms.-A 'ew 

Hand. —Try Osman and Co., Horticultural Sundriesinen, 
132, Commercial-street, London, E- T. U. D — Evi¬ 

dently eaten up with some fungus, like the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-rust. The best plan would he to burn t he lot and 

stArt with a clean set of plants.- Stockton — Write to the 

Secretary’, Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria- 

street, Westminster, S.W.-HY>7cn. — In all probability 

tie trees had got dry at the roots, although tne ground 


was seemingly wet on the surface. The soil deep down 
where the roots are is very likely dry. You might examine 

the border and see if this is so.- Paddy.— 1. Yes, it is 

from the leaves that the perfume comes. 2, Kindly give 
us some idea of the height of your wall, and also the 
nature of the soil.- J. R .—You will find an article deal¬ 

ing with the culture of Bananas in our issue of January 5, 

l!k)l, which may be had of the publisher, price ltd.- 

b. B .—Kindly say whether you wish to fill your borders 
with hardy plants or plants for the summer onlv, and if 

you want a climbing or dwarf Rose.- H. Matthews.— If 

the schedule says six blooms, one variety, you must have 
six blooms of only one sort, and this is how we read your 
query. If you stage otherwise you will be disqualified. 

Kindly send the exact wording of the schedule.- Fair- 

light.—The Chimney Campanula is of no use after it has 
flowered. You ought to sow a pinch of eeed every year, 
so as to have young plants coming on. The Raphis may 

he grown in a warm greenhouse.- R. Bates.— It is very 

difficult to say without seeing the plant-.V. T. S.— 

" Town Gardening,” by B. C. Ravenscroft, of any book¬ 
seller.- U. Haes .—Any tree nurseryman, if he has not 

such a specimen, w 7 ould get one for you. Try L. Spath, 

Berlin.- Thus. Myatt.— No, you must put the bulbs into 

the soil at once. 2, All depends on what the bulbs are. 
3, You cannot, we fear, obtain many seeds from Stocks and 

Asters in the open air in England.- Close.— Kindly send 

a specimen of the weed. The Clover will disappear in 

course of time.- M id land.— See reply to “ H. G. \V.” rc 

Celery-maggot, in our issue of October 10, page tl >- 

•V or ice .—If you want an early black Grape, then Black 
Hamburgh ; but for a late have cither Alicante or Groa 
Column. Strike from eyes in the usual way. It is very 
difficult to advise, as you give us no particulars as to what 
convenience you have for growing Grapes. To have early 
Grapes, you must have heat, and also in the case of the 
two others heat is necessary, so as to ripen them and keep 

them for late use.- Dalkey.— We should let it alone, as 

we doubt if you can move it with any hope of success.- 

5. S. G.— See reply to " R. L.” in our issue of October 31, 
page 452. By the “ tank ” we suppose you mean the water 
supply box for the boiler. If so, it matters not whether 
outside or inside, but preferably inside, to prevent freez¬ 
ing in severe weather.- Mrs. S. Ediryn .—The only way 

you can distinguish the male and female Aucubas is when 
in flower. If you could send us some blooms of the plants 

vou have we could at once tell you.- Anxious On >• — 

Kindly read our rules to correspondents as to sending 

queries.- K. S. Galton.— In such a house you could not 

expect a second crop to ripen without heat, more especi¬ 
ally in such a bad season as this has been. The fact of 
your stripping off the leaves was also harmful, as it 
checked the plant, causing it to bleed, and thus rob the 
fruit, of nourishment.—— James Foster.—I, It is too late 
to sow Wallflowers. Your best plan will be to buy young 
plants, which can be had very cheaply. The best is the 
dark variety. 2, Trench your soil to a depth of is inches, 
and incorporate with it plenty of horee-manure and some 

lime. So treated, fruit-trees will do well in it.- Ajax. 

—So. Even with double the quantity of glass, unless you 
have a thorough knowledge of the business and can com¬ 
mand a ready sale for all produce, wc doubt very much if 

you can realise the profits you wish for.- E. D. 1 \—See 

the article in our issue of October 31 re “ Adiantums for 
cool greenhouse,” in which their treatment in the winter is 
fully described. Your Aspidistra is eaten up with thrips 
and red-bpider. Sponge it with soft-soap and luke¬ 
warm water. The roots are evidently in very bad con¬ 
dition also; in fact, the plant seems Lo have been very 
much neglected. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrnikq 
Illustr atkd, 17, FurnivcU-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or /lowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. — Herbert Terry.— Stanhopea 

tigrina.- H. J. R. —Lasiandra (Tibouchina) uiacrantha. 

- F. T. P .— 1, Aster Novie-Angliai Mth. Rayner ; 2, A. 

Nov;oAngli® W. Bowman; 3, A. Robert Barker; 4, A. 

Novi-Belgii var.- Mrs. E. Sandars. —l,Sedum Sieboldi; 

2, Sedum Fabaria ; 3, Oxalis floribtinda.- Perennial. — 

.Stag’s-born Sumach (Rbus typhina),— R. B.— The correct 
name of your plant is Ecbornea(l J ontederia)azima, w’bich 

requires a lank in a warm house.- Fred.—l, Pteris 

cretica; 2, Tradescautia procumbens; 3, Tradesc&ntia 

zebrina ; 4, Doodia lunulata.- E. O. P.— Impossible to 

name Ferns from such poor specimens.- Mrs. Bandars.— 

We cannot name florist Howers.- F. J. S.— Polygonum 

molle.-3/ iss Yule.— 1, Chrysanthemum Marie Misse; 

2, Goacber’s Crimson, w r e think,- M. A. P.— Plaly- 

stemon californicus, a Californian hardy annual Poppy- 

wort.- Ignorant. —Bouvardia: specimen too shrivelled 

to fix the name of variety. Hope to give an article in com¬ 
ing issue. 

Names of fruits.— C. J. Smith.— Apples: 1 and 2 

not recognised ; evidently local sorts.- T. K— Apple 

Iloary MorniDg. 


Catalogues received.— R. Smith and Co., Wor¬ 
cester.— Bulb List for TJ03. -W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 

Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey.— Descriptive List 

of Chrysanthemums for llt03 and i.*G-Jas. Cocker 

and Sons, Aberdeen —Roses, Ilardy Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, and Fruit Trees. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Tret??, 
and Shrubs. 11 This new review deserves a welcome, if 
only for its admirable typography and its exceedingly 
finely reproduced illustrations — coloured, photographed, 
and engraved — Times. Price la., of all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls. Well bound. At the end of year will form 
the finest work on its subject ever produced. Published 
! at 17, Furnival-stgjtjp^p^,j|)ipyh,0.p | ^ 
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_ ORDER FORM. 
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SPECIAL OrFER. 
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quite different from 1903 issue wo recommend those interested to procure a copy of it 
whilst they may be able to do so. 

Wo will send the two years’ post free for 2s. 4d., or either one of them for Is. 4d. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

AUcay* in stock, large or small quantities, in the/ollotoing sites. 
12 by 10 14 by 19 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 IB by 12 18 by 14 *0 by 10 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 4 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes! « _, 100 feet boxes 1 * - Srds quality, 
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Note .—Glass cut to any site at slight advance on dbove prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 16-oz. p 10s.; 21-oz., 12 b. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2b. 6d. Paint, Sash* 
bars, Nalls and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from Block at my warehous# (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well tc 
oonsider the advantage of buying direct from Btock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very Blight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—Jr, B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31. Moor-lane, 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years. 
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(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1903 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans. Rhubarb and 8ea- 
kalePota. Vanes, etc., post free.—T. PRATT. Pottery. Dudley 
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And still the best. 


-L* your Nurseryman to send your Roses labelled, at a cost 
of 6d. per dozen, with CHANDLERS Patent “Ideal’’ 
Name-embossed Copper Label*; untearable eyelet, alumi¬ 
nium tags. Wholesale from HIATT \ CO , house lane, 
Birmingham. 
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FRUIT. 

TREATMENT OF PEACH BORDER. 

I uave four Veacb-trees in a new (this year’s) house, and 
as the leaves are now nearly off, I want to know if I ought 
to fork over the surface of ground, say, for 3 Inches, and 
cover with manure for winter? The border is all inside, 
concrete bottom, well drained, house unheated; at 
present watered once a week only. I enclose sample of 
shoot*. The trees are, 1 should think, about 4 years old. 
They were planted this year, and have made good growth, 
the shoots being from 1 foot to 3 feet long. What I want 
to know is(1), Ought I to cut them back at all? if eo, 
about how much? (2), About the manure and forking 
over? (3), Is it right to water during the winter? If eo, 
how often / I have read several notes on Peaches, and 
they advise so differently that I am in a difficulty. If you 
can advise me of any good book on the Bubject of Peach 
cultivation, I shall lie glad.—A. C. Cock burn. 

[You do not state the width of your Peach 
border, but assuming that it occupies one half 
of the width of the house, if not the whole of 
it, and seeing that the trees have been planted 
but one season, thero is no need for you to 
apply a surface dressing of manure, as you 
propose. In the spring you may prick up tho 
border to the depth mentioned, and if you find 
plenty of roots at or near to tho surface, 
a top-dressing of new soil with a fair addition 
of bone meal (a H-inch potful to oach barrow¬ 
load of loam) will prove beneficial. Unless 
absolutely necessary, the use of farmyard or 
stable manure is best avoided in such cases a9 
yours, as it predisposes the trees to make 
rank growth. When in full bearing an appli¬ 
cation of manure bn the border surface is of 
great help in enabling a tree to perfect its 
crop, and by the same rule a dressing of manure 
proves a good stimulant in the case of old 
but otherwise healthy trees in need of assist¬ 
ance. Tho condition of the wood made by a 
tree, whether it is of weak, medium, or strong 
growth, is tho best guide the Peach culti¬ 
vator can have, as it gives a true indication of 
its general health, and enables him to take such 
steps as may be necessary, either in stimulat¬ 
ing or checking growth in the first and last 
instances, or in adopting such measures as 
will induce the tree to continue making satis¬ 
factory growth when the wood is of the right 
character. By the description you give, and 
according to the samples sent, the wood on your 
trees is neither weak nor very strong, but the 
fact of the trees having made growths 3 feet in 
length proves that the roots are in good work¬ 
ing order, and the trees will no doubt render a 
good account of themselves another season. 

With regard to pruning, this we advise you 
to defer until the turn of the year, as 
the wood appears rather green, and none 
too well ripened. On the other hand, 
should thero be a multiplicity ol young 
6hoots you may certainly cub out the more 
spindly or weakest of them now. At pruning 
time proper—that is, next January or Feb¬ 
ruary—you should look the trees over and thin 
out the young wood, cutting out the weakest 
and badly-placed shoots, retaining the strongest 
and best to form the foundation of the trees. 
With the exception of the very longest shoots 
—and these it is only necessary to shorten 
to secure symmetry and to promote an even 
balance of grow th in the -future—you imay 
leave the remainder full l|ngtl^ yAY.^rtybji^rt- 


ening back young wood on Peach-trees see that 
the cut is made ju9t above a triple bud, as the 
latter has, as a rulo, a wood bud in the centre, 
whereas, unless great care is exercised w hen 
the cut is made at a single bud, the latter is in 
nine cases out of ten a flower bud, and the result 
is that the shoot dies back to where a wood 
bud is situuted, which is often at or noar the 
base, and the fruit is, in consequence, sacrificed. 
When the pruning is completed there should 
bo a distance of from 4 inches too inches between 
each young shoot, which will leave space for 
training in noxt season’s growth. 

Respecting your last quory, it is quite 
the correct thing to do to maintain the border 
in a moibt state through the winter months, 
but if your bordor was properly constructed, 
and the constituents consolidated by treading 
or ramming, according to tho nature and con¬ 
dition of the soil at the time of making, a 
weekly watering should be unnecessary at tins 
time of year. Most practical gardeners test 
their borders every few w-eeks and only apply 
water when the soil is found to be approaching 
a dry condition, bub they then givo sufficient 
to thoroughly moisten them from the surface 
down to the drainage. This course we advise 
you to adopt in future, as a hole opened here 
and there with a fork to the depth of IS inches 
or 2 feet will at once reveal to you the true 
state of affairs, and you can then act accord¬ 
ingly. A good work for you would be the 
“Book of the Peach.” By H. W. Ward. 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., London.] 


TOP-DRESSING FRUIT TREES AND 
BUSHES. 

This work is often left undone owing to a 
variety of circumstances, want of suitable 
materials being one great difficulty. In country 
districts where loam can be had at small cost 
the trees would often be greatly benefited by 
the addition of new 7 loam without a great 
quantity of manure. Of course, manure when 
obtainable for surface-dressing is invaluable, 
but there are gardens where it cannot be 
obtained in quantity, so that resource must be 
had to other materials to assist in retaining the 
roots on the surface and feeding them. 1 once 
had some very old trees of Pears that were 
given a good surface-dressing every two years 
with good loam, to which was added a fair por¬ 
tion of a good fertiliser, and these trees 
produced wonderful crops. Apricots and 
Cherries are much benefited by an annual 
dressing of good loam, to which has been added 
some bone-meal ; in heavy soils such well- 
known materials as burnt garden refuse, 
mortar-rubble, and wood-a9hes are excellent 
fertilisers and greatly encourage surface¬ 
rooting. I have a great liking for autumn 
surface-dressing of fruit-trees and bushes. I 
include bushes because such trees as Currants 
and Gooseberries require food quite as much 
as othor fruits, and if placed on the sur¬ 
face early in the spring with a season of 
drought or dry easterly winds, the surface food 
is dried up and does not do s'o much good as 
when it is washed into the soil by winter rains. 
In the case of bush fruits infested with cater¬ 


pillar I have found autumn manuring benefi¬ 
cial, as if the loose surface soil is raked away 
and burnt to destroy insect pests and a top¬ 
dressing of manure placed over tho surface, 
there are a vigorous growth in the spring and 
few caterpillars. Top-dressing wet borders 
with a north aspect may not bo always the best 
system. In these cases much would depend 
upon tho state of the soil and if drainage was 
efficient; al90 if the soil was light or heavy. 
If the last-named, I would profer top-dressing 
in the spring. 

For shallow or surface-rooting trees iu light 
soils, I advise top-dressing in the autumn, giving 
another dressing iu May to act as a mulcn and 
to food and assist iu swelling up the fruit. 
Somo may think two dressings yearly unneces¬ 
sary, but in poor light soils they are absolutely 
necessary. If it is not intended to root- 
prune or remove fruit-trees of any kind and 
growth is bad, a top-dressing will often do 
much good, especially whan good loam is em¬ 
ployed. Pyramid trees that are large and in 
the summer months much covered with leaves 
would often be benefited by a rich top-dressing 
applied now 7 , presuming the roots ure in a 
proper state to benefit by the new soil or 
manuro. If root pruning has been tried and 
the fruits are not so good as expected, richer 
soil and manures are needed, and I think no 
plan is better than to apply them on tho 
surface. Raspberries on light soils are often 
iu need of assistance, and to get first-rate fruit 
it is necessary to apply heavy top-dressings of 
manure at this season. When top dressing 
impoverished borders it is well to remove a 
large portion of the old surface soil, preserving 
the root9 carefully, and spreading out in the 
new compost. After the new material has 
been made firm it is well to give the roots a 
covering of short litter. This will greatly 
assist new roots to push into the now soil. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peach and Nectarine for wall.— Can you give 
me the name of an early Peach-tree, a good bearer and 
good tasted, for a wall, eaatern aspect, and also the name 
of an early Nectarine bearing the same qualifications ? I 
have had the Royal George Peach, and it is very luscious, 
but eo liable to mildew.—H. B. D. P. 

[As a Peach you cannot do better than try Amsden 
June, and for a Nectarine, Lord Napier. The price varies 
from r>a. to 10s. Cd., all depending on the eize of the tree.) 

Spotted Pears.—C’an you tell me tho probable 
cause of the stunted and diecoloured appearance of the 
Marie Louise Pears which accompany this? They were 
grown against a wall facing south-west on twelve year-old 
Quince-rooted trees, planted in light soil, top-dressed 
every winter with cow-manure, and watered during the 
summer with liquid-manure. In June or July, when 
epots begin to appear upon the fruit, I syringed the trees 
with water containing a strong solution of carbonate of 
ammonia and carbonate of copper.—W. M. Simi-son. 

[Tho spotted condition of your Marie Louite 
Pears is duo to an attack of fungus or mould, 
which preys on the rind of fruits that are 
imperfectly developed. In your case it is very 
evident their defective condition is due to the 
roots having got into deep, sour soil, and most 
probably also to the liner roots, even though 
the tree is on the Quince-stock, being killed by 
the excessive ...application of *tropg manure 
liquids you h&ve given them. Your tiist course 
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should be to open a trench 2 feet wide and deep 
round the tree, to remove the top soil and find 
the roots, then lift them up, and in doing so 
cut off all that run downwards. Fork over and 
level the soil, add to it some fresh loam and 
wood-ashes, relay the roots, and till in about them 
with fresh soil, wood-ashes, lime refuse, soot, 
and just a light sprinkling of bone-dust. After 
filling in the soil place a mulch of long stable- 
manure over the roots. That should thoroughly 
renovate the tree. Before opening the trench 
loosen the tree from the wall, that it may settle 
down with the soil after the roots are relaid.] 

Treatment of newly-planted fruit-trees.— 
If i’eare on the quince, planted against a wall facing 
south-west, are manured with, say, superphosphate of 
lime and kainit or basic slag, and with a mulching of cow- 
manure, is it better that the mulching be applied now and 
the chemical manure upon the top of it in spring, or that 
the chemical manure be applied now and the mulching in 
spring?— W. M. Simpson. 

[If the soil be in the first place deeply 
worked before Pear-trees are planted, very 
little manure should be added at the time. It 
is best to manure from the surface. Of animal 
manures that from a stable is best; cow- 
manure is too cold. Kainit and basic-slag in 
very small quantities may be sprinkled over 
the roots and be hoed or pointed in about 
February. When trees are well established 
they do not want a mulch of animal manure in 
the winter, but it helps them when the fruits 
are swelling in the summer, with, if dry, an 
occasional watering.] 

Espalier fruit-trees. —I have an old espalier Pear- 
tree with the stems of the fruiting buds 15 inches long in 
a thick mass. If I cut these off close to the brai.eb, 
would the tree sprout and make new fruit-buds, or would 

ou say that the tree was too old and neglected and should 

e replaced? It hod five Pears on it this year, the only 
ones we had in the garden.— Latimeks. 

[Before you finally decide to throw away the 
tree, try cutting back every second spur. The 
removal of these will give those left more room, 
and, at the same time, force new spurs to form 
round the point of severance and that will take 
the place of those left, which can be removed in 
their turn in future years.] 


submit some fruit to the Fruit Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. —Ed.] 

Vine snags. —It is difficult to find a more 
appropriate designation for the long, crooked, 
and ugly spurs found so frequently on old 
Vines. There seems to be no reason why these 
long spurs should be left on rods, but it seems 
to be a practice with many growers. In time 
the product is small thin wood and very poor 
bunches. If the process of pruning compels 
the formation of these long spurs after a few 
years’ fruiting, would it not be better ere the 
evil gets too great to carry up new rods from 
the base of the old ones, more frequently 
cutting away the whole of the spurs one-half 
or one-third the length of the old rod accord¬ 
ing to the run of the roof, tying the new rod 
in to fruit where the spurs have been taken 
off, and so continuing to extend it the follow¬ 
ing years? Thus instead of seeing, as is so 
often the case now, Vines all snags, these old 
rods would be replaced every few years. 

Transplanting small Apple-trees — 
Those who have a few strong-growing varieties 
that fruit sparingly should lift them with as 
many roots intact as possible, and with earth 
attached, and replant in good loam, manuring 
on the surface after planting or in the early 
spring months. By this system much finer 
fruits are secured from small trees if lifted 
every two years, growing a sufficient number 
for some to crop each year. This system is 
largely practised in our fruit nurseries to get 
good samples, with the result that nicely- 
balanced trees always full of spurs and fruiting 
wood are obtained. There are many varieties 
such as King of Tompkins Co. and Bramley’s 
Seedling, that require lifting to check strong 
growth. The transplanting is also good for 
the weaker growers, as it forms fruit-buds, 
and with the roots a mass of fibre the trees 
may be fed from the surface, and thus be in a 
better position to support large fruits and to 
impart high colour and finish. 


Pruning old Gooseberry-bushes.—I have a 
Gooseberry plantation of about 500 trees, seven or eight 
years planted, the pruning of which has been somewhat 
neglected the last two or three years. Their condition at 
present is : a good deal of old wood with young shoots 
about 8 inches in length growing from the main branches. 
These young shoots were not shortened back at all this 
summer. 1 propose to cut out the main branches (old 
wood), so that the hand may be readily passed in between 
any two branches. What do you advise about the young 
shoots? Shall I shorten them back this winter (if so, how 
much f) or leave them as they are ?—X. L. 

[By far the heaviest crops of fruit are 
obtained where the market growers’ system of 
light pruning is adopted. In your case you 
are doing quite right to cub out the old and 
exhausted wood, thus leaving room for the 
young and vigorous shoots, which should be 
left to their full length. Of course, if these 
are too thick, some of them may be cut back to 
a strong bud, as in this way light and air are 
admitted to the centre of the bushes, while the 
gathering of the fruit is also more easily 
attended to. After the pruning has been com¬ 
pleted, it would bo advisablo to apply a good 
surface dressing of short manure, pricking it 
in with a five-tined fork. If there is any 
Lichen on the bushes, they should be dusted 
over with lime, which will 6ave the buds from 
birds, and also destroy any larvie of the Goose¬ 
berry-caterpillar that may be present. ] 

A seedling Apple. —I send for your 
opinion three seedling Apples raised from pips 
of Prince Albert (Lane’s). The tree has been 
in bearing six seasons, and during this time 
has never failed to produce each year a very 
heavy crop of full-sized fruit. The fruit haDgs 
thickly on the boughs. I have in my garden 
twenty-four large Apple-trees, and picked nine 
Apples from the whole, but from the seedling 
gathered 317 fine fruit. Another point in its 
favour is that not one fruit out of the above 
number was blown off during the late and 
heavy gales we have experienced, although the 
tree is exposed to the full force of the wind. 
It is very late to bloom, very late to ripen, use 
dessert or kitchen, season December, colour 
bright yellow’. I have kept fruit sound two 
years.—E. Yokes, King*worthy. 


I A medium-sued, juicy, sub-acid fruit', but 
not, we thiDk, wanted, seeing we have 6uch a 
useful kiod as -Lape s Prince filbert, which 
<|qmes in at ttf samey 


g[l»« 


ought to 


GARDEN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Eggs of slugs in soil.— Would you kindly say 
what the enclosed are, and if they will do harm? The 
mould in my garden is infested with these eggs.— John 
Atkinson. 

[The eggs that you find in the soil in your 
garden are those of the common snail, or 
possibly of one of the slugs, but I believe 
they are the eggs of the common garden snail 
(Helix aspersa). You will, of course, destroy 
all that you can find. I am not aware if you 
can kill them by watering with any insecti¬ 
cide, but I should not think you could. A 
heavy dressing of gas-lime would probably 
prevent them from hatching.—G. S. S.] 

American blight on Apple-tree.— I am send¬ 
ing you specimen of a growth on an Apple-tree. It began 
to be infected like this six months ago. It has been 
washed with soft-soap ani water, but it had no effect on 
it. Will you kindly tell me the best thing to do?—K. 
Fbllows 

[The shoot of the Apple-tree which you send 
has been attacked by American-blight. Paraffin 
is the best cure for this. Add at the rate of 
^ pint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water. Mix it 
thoroughly with a syringe, and continue to do 
so while a friend syringes the trees with the 
mixture. This will rid the trees of the pest. 
If any appear duriog the summer, syringe the 
trees again in the following autumn, when the 
leaves Yiave fallen. As a preventive, it is 
advisable to dress the trees every autumn 
directly the leaves have fallen with the above 
mixture.] 

Birds and fruit. —About the best of my 
Apple-trees this season was Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling, which had a fair crop and was duly 
covered in with Vinch mesh fish-netting, as is 
usual and necessary here, to keep off the 
blackbirds. To-day I examined it to see if all 
the Apples w r ero nearly ready to gather, and 
found all except three or four had small holes 
pecked in them—the work, no doubt, of one of 
thoso small birds about the destruction of 
which so many sentimental people have lately 
been writing to the newspapers. 1 do not 
know what one of these people would have said 
bad any of them been placed iu my position. 
The birds may have their uses, and probably 
have, or they vould scarcely be here, but l 


venture to think they are rather dear at the 
price.—C. R. 

- Having read with interest a letter 

about the havoc done by birds, I desire to add 
my own experience of that pest. The black¬ 
bird and song thrush are the worst enemies 
we have to contend with here, in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. This year there seemed to be an extra 
supply of these birds. If there chanced to be 
the least flaw in a net they soon discovered it, 
and a huge quantity of fruit soon disappeared. 

I do not advocate poison, as there are great 
risks, especially in private gardens, but a great 
benefit to gardoners at large would be to pro¬ 
tect our hawks and weasels instead of so many 
of our lovely thrushes. I read not long ago 
someone writing about tits catching insects on 
fruit-trees ; I once noticed a nest of these close 
beside a Plum-tree literally covered with green 
fly and never once saw them taking any notice 
of the pest. Like the bullfinch, they prefer a 
nice fruit bud.— Breda. 

- In your issue of Oct. 31 you quote a com¬ 
plaint raised by Mr. Tegetmeier that bis 
Strawberries and Raspberries are, if unpro¬ 
tected by netting, never allowed to ripen 
“ owing to the blackbirds and thrushes being 
preserved by the action of the county councils. ’ 
There are only three county council orders 
which so much as mention blackbirds 
Bucks, Lancashire (as regards a portion of the 
county only), and London ; and to those must 
be added two others—West Yorks and 
Carmarthen, in the case of the throstle. 
There remain, therefore, 57 i county council 
areas in which the Strawberry grower iniy 
shoot every blackbird and thrush he sees. As 
for the starlings, for whose assaults on hti 
Cherries Mr. Tegetmeier likewise brings the 
councils to book, the one C. C. area wherein 
they are protected from landlords and tenants 
(and there during the breeding season only) is 
a division of Lincolnshire.—L. Gardiner, 
Secretary, Society for the Protection of Birdv. 

Tits In the garden.—With reference to 
the tits, may I quote a few’ sentences from tbe 
Board of Agriculture leaflet (No. 43) on tit¬ 
mice? “There are three species of tits that 
are undoubtedly useful to agriculture, because 
they are not only more numerous than the other 
members of the same family, but they live near 
human habitations, and are found in every 
garden and orchard. The first place may be 
given to the great tit, a voracious devourer of 
insects of all kinds and in all stages. . . . Not 
less beneficial is the long-tailed tit. . . . The 
most useful of all the tribe is the blue tit, 
happily distributed generally throughout the 
country. . . . Naturalists who have watched 
these birds saw nothing but small grubs and 
caterpillars brought to the youDg ones from 
Applo-trees near. . . . These useful little birds 
do not appear in the schedule of the Act. 
Some species, however, have been added to it 
in a few counties in England. Both the birds 
themselves and their eggs deserve to he pro- 
served.”—L. Gardinf.fi, Secretary, Society f* 
the Protection of Birds. 

- These have again this past season stripped tie 

buds of all iny sin%ll bush fruits, and if W. li. Teg«tu<^ r 
will kindly say with what he flavours his mutton-bone, he 
will confer a lasting benefit on many who think as he doee 
on the wild bird question.—C lifton. 

Wasps attacking Dahlias.—I 

very glad to be able to give “Mr. C. Erskinc, 
p. 436, Oct. 24, an infallible remedy against 
wasps, which may in future attack his Dahlias, 
presumably to suck an intoxicatiog juice from 
the stems of well-grown, well-fed plants. A few 
years ago my Cactus Dahlias were attacked in 
a similar manner, and, after having tried 
various insecticides without avail, it suddenly 
occurred to me to cut long H-inch strips of 
common wadding and wind them round the 
stems pretty thickly, in fact, thick enough to 
prevent the wasps from biting through. The 
insects only attack the thick stems at base and 
about a foot up the plant, so the labour is not 
so great as one would suppose. I also found 
that the wasps by no means attacked all my 
plants, though they were there in their 
thousands. I have often had to try this plan 
since, and have never known it to fed. 
Baroness P. W., Lcyruth, Kilkenny . 

- 1 W'as troubled with wasps oatiug my 

Dahlias. I" put lamp-oil on the parts with a 
paint-brush, and the wasps did not meddle 

1 with them &f t e r war de /— C on st a a t R e a p e k . 
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TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

PRUNUS PENDULA (SYN. CERASUS 
PENDULA). 

This beautiful Japanese Cherry is one of the 
earliest to come into flower, commencing 
usually towards the end of March. Its 
pendent growth has led to its being commonly 
worked on stocks 3 feet to 0 feet high, but it 
comes true from seed. The leaves are much 
like those of the common Cherry, the flowers of 
a lovely shade of soft rose, and borne freely. 
In the United States, where the photograph 
from which the illustration was prepared was 
taken, and where the summers are much hotter, 
it thrives better than in England, and, if 
possible, it should be given a sunny spot 
sheltered from the north and east. 

EARLY LEAF FALL. 

There are many instances where an almost 
premature fall of tree leaves occurs this autumn. 
This I attribute largely to the violence of the 


more than usually so. There is not that 
wealth of berry in the common Thorn one 
becomes accustomed to in autumn, a fact due 
in part to the cold time in spring. When full 
of berries they present quite a warm glow of 
colour, even from a distance; but this is not 
hereabouts a feature of the landscape in 1903. 
The Scarlet Oaks, Liquidambars, and Maples, 
noted for their fine autumn colours, are ex¬ 
tremely commonplace in leaf hue, and already 
much foliage has fallen. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Amopterus glandulosa.— About two years ago 
I was Riven a Lily of the Valley plant Its right name is, 
I believe, Amopterus glandulosa. It has been kept for 
two years in a pot in a cool-house, and appears quite 
healthy and to have made growth, but has not flowered. 
Would you recommend me to plant it out-of-doors, or to 
repot it in a larger pot ? My garden is a sheltered one, 
but I imagine it would be better to wait till the spring to 
plant it out.— Strode. 

[This is a vigorous evergreen shrub, with 
dark shining leaves, and bearing erect terminal 
racemes of white cup-shaped flowers resembling 
those of Clethra arborea. It is quite hardy in 


flower before long, when these strong shoots 
give the best display. If by chance it does 
not flower next year you might try a moderate 
course of root pruning, such as taking out the 
soil about 2 feet from the stem of the plant 
and cutting off any roots that have penetrated 
farther.] 

Planting wet ground.— I have eight acres of 
wood to plant up. Seven acres are suitable for Larch, 
but there ie an acre of poor, wet, clay soil. What useful 
timber can I plant with the Larch, and what shall I put 
on the wet land ? Aspect north and north-west. Is Larix 
leptolepis worth trying ou a big scale?— J. W. Morchard 
. Bishoi*. 

[With the Larch put in alternately Corsican 
i Pine—if there be no objection to a fine ever¬ 
green tree—4 feet apart in each case. In the 
wet land put Norway Spruce and the Sitka 
Spruce, White Willow and Louisiana Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), which is, however, 
more generally in the pleasure ground close to 
water. Yes, the Japanese Larch you ought to 
try. It has been highly recommended by a 
well-known authority.] 

Planting deciduous trees.— No better 
opportunity presents itself than November 



The Weeping Cherry (I’runus pendula). From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Herrington, Madison, New Jersey, l .S.A, 


gales which wrought so much damage every¬ 
where in the mouth of September. This 
opinion is strengthened by the fact of the sides 
of trees exposed to the gale having shed their 
foliage, while the sheltered parts of the same 
trees retain their leaves much later. Ampe- ■ 
lopsis Veitchi affords similar instances of this. 
Indeed, this is so marked that where the foliage 
was exposed to the violence of the gale the j 
plants were bare of leaves early in October. 
Everyone knows that frost, if only moderately 
severe, will quickly reveal its influence ou 
deciduous trees and plants, but frost this 
autumn, so far, has been absent, at any rate, 
except in low situations. At the time of | 
writing, the woodland has shown none of those 
glorious tints which the various trees give at 
this season. Oak and Elm are still green, Lime, 
Plane, Beech, and Chestnut are so dull and 
partially denuded that but little autumn colour 
is afforded, or likely to be now. Euonymus 
europaeus, some of the shrubby Spiraeas, and 
small-leaved Barberry have given auite a 
pleasant change in leaf colour ; and berried 
shrubs would seem partitffilaUy .bright*. iven 
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Cornwall. We should advise you, as you have 
a sheltered garden, to plant it out, as you say, 
in the spring, giving it a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. ] 

Shrubs for yard.—Will you kindly inform me in an i 
early issue what evergreen ehruba are the beat for a recess I 
in a yard or garden which will only get the eun late in 
the evening in summer, having a due weat aspect, and 
sheltered on the north, south, and oaet aidea? They 
are not to be expensive Bhruba. Also what Ferna or 
other small ereen planta would be suitable for the same 
place ?-J. Worthington. 

[You aay nothing aa to the aize of the yard, but we 
should think any of the Euonymua, Aucubaa, Laurua- 
tinua, or Box would answer. Hardy Ferna, euch aa 
Athyriuma, Laatreaa, Polystichuma, Scolopendriuma 
would do well in such a position.] 

White Jasmine not flowering I planted, I 
two or three years ago, a white Jasmine on a western 
verandah. It has grown splendidly, but never bloomed. It 

has long trails. Will you kindly let me know if 1 ought 
to cut them off, aud when ?—M. Morton. 

[The roots of your Jasmiue have apparently 
penetrated into some particularly congenial 
soil —hence the growth has been rapid, and 
that has happened at the expense of blossoms. 
We should not, however, advise the cutting 
off of these shoots, as the plant is sure to 


for moving deciduous tree9, first, because 
they “take to” new quarteis much better 
than left until spring, and, what is of 
equal importance, there is less likelihood of 
their having been out of the ground very long. 
I have noticed more than once trees that 
were dug up early in November brought into 
a market week after week, until they hft'’e 
been sold. Needless to say, such trees do not 
always prove a success, aud it is hardly to be 
wuuderod at, considering that during frosty 
weather the roots are more or les:. exposed. 
This state of things may bo guarded against 
by planting this month.—W. F. D. 

Ainpelopsis muralis.— As a labour- 
saving climber for the walls of dwelling-houses 
the Ampelopsis has no rival; moreover, it is 
one of the quickest growing subjects, and soon 
covers any space required. Though bare iu 
winter, the falling of its leaves is preceded bv 
a wealth of colour possessed by no other foliage, 
and it should be grown by all who desire their 
residences covered at a minimum of trouble as 
regards attention fcQ 5Btc., when once 

planting has Wen done. There are.^.cadatiyu^ 
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of beauty even in this now well known climber, 
and to those who wish for a dense brown foliage 
in summer that assumes tints of red and 
crimson as autumn approaches, 1 would say 
plant A. muralis.—W. F. D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

STANDARD ROSES NEGLECTED. 

(Reply to “ Westclife.”) 

March is the best month for pruning. You 
must be careful not to over prune your trees. 
As they are growing so vigorously, you would 
only promote a like vigour by cutting back 
hard. It is advisable to first cut out the oldest 
wood—that which is more than 2 years old— 
supposing the Roses are of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual and kindred classes. This, however, 
cannot always be accomplished in the one 
season, after Roses have been neglected in the 
matter of pruning. You must ao this gradu 
ally. The 1-year and 2 year-old shoots usually 
produce the best blossoms when the wood is 
well matured. There is nothing gained in 
having a thick, bashy head to standard Roses. 
By assisting in the admission of air and light 
we help much in the maturing of the growth. 
Much depends upon the varieties as to how 
they should be pruned. Kinds like Gloire de 
Dijon, W. A. Richardson, etc., are never so 
beautiful as when they have developed a tine 
large head, so that, obviously, it would be 
wrong to cut out old wood in this case, unless 
it were injured by frost. If you know the 
names of the Roses, and can let us know, we 
should, perhaps, bo able to give you fuller 
information. Otherwise, you cannot do better 
than adopt the general rule— viz., pruning the 
very vigorous growers less severely than you 
would the moderate kinds. The shoots made 
this season should be retained from 12 inches 
to 15 inches long, the moderate growers cut 
back to from three to six eyes. Some of the 
old-fashioned Roses that blossom in summer 
only may often be brought into a blooming 
condition by bending over the growths made the 
previous summer. These growths will then 
blossom from most of the ripened eyes, and, 
when the blossom is finished, such shoots may 
be cut away in order to encourage others for a 
similar treatment another year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yellow Rambler Rose (Aglala) not bloom¬ 
ing.— ( should be glad of an answer in your valuable 
columns as to the reason of my Yellow Rambler not 
blooming. For two years it bloomed freely, but now, for 
the last two >eire. though it has ma'ie a preat deal of 
stronp foliage and strong, healthy wood, the bloom is 
next to none. It haa always been treated in the same 
way, but would it be advisable to cut out a pood many of 
the strongest shoots? Any advice would be gratefully 
received.—A. M. Wakkkisld. 

[No doubt the cause of your Rose failing to 
bloom is that the wood is far too thick, pre¬ 
venting the ripening of the growth. Thin out 
all the weak wood and lay in the strong 
aud vigorous growth, spreading it out as 
much as you can, so as to let the air and sun 
get to it.] 

A Rose hedge. — Will you kindly tell me what 
will make the best hedge, and quickest growing, to 
protect Roses from the north-east? Soil light, gravelly, 
and a Mile clay. Would variegated Privet Bait, and what 
fl jwermg shrubs?— Amateur. 

[You would find any of the Rambler Roses 
very suitable, such as F<dicit4 Perpetue, 
Bonnet’s Seedling, Aglaia, and Crimson 
Rambler. A few strands of wire should be 
run along to tie the Roses to to start them. 
Any of the Sweet Briers would also answer 
well. AmODg them for the sake of variety you 
could plant Cotoneaster Simonsi and Forsythia 
suspensa. Kindly say what class of Roses you 
prefer for the bed.] 

Roses for a hedge -Will you kindly give the 
nanus of thirteen suitable Roses to form a Rose hedge, 
having in view a succession of bloom at different periods 
of the summer, as far as may be, and embracing the red, 
white, aud yellow colours ? In reply place the names in 
the order you would plant. Also name six Roses for 
pillars, placed at intervals just beyond the above hedge?— 
J. T. Hawdox. 

[The following thirteen kinds would provide 
you with a beautiful hedge of Roses, and 
would yield their- tyossom iu succession froip 
Jjune to Octob*, ^ryou we place 


gtl? 


them in the order that would secure the best 
effect: Clio, Crimson Rambler, Electra L 
Leuchtstern, Gloire de Dijon, Ulrich Brunner, 
Lady Penzance, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Conrad 
F. Meyer, W. A. Richardson, Gruss an Teplitz L 
Harrisonii, and Stan well Perpetual. We 
should advise you to well trench the land before 
planting, and sapport in the shape of wire or 
rustic poles should be given to the plants. 
Some of the kinds named being naturally 
vigorous growers could be trained partly 
horizontally rather than upward unless you 
desire a tall hedge. The horizontal training 
secures a more abundant blossoming.] 

Tea Roses from cuttings —When is the best 
time to take cuttings of all the Tea and «uch Roses? 
Should they be put into box in a hot-bfd in March or May 
and grown on, and when will these flower ? Also can they 
be struck out in the border i I know strong Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate can. When is time for doing this? 1 presume 
with a heel is beet ?— Molloy. 

[March is the best month in which to put in 
cuttings of these. The cuttings, of course, are 
taken from plants that have been forced and 
dibbled in around 4 inch or 5-inch pots and 
then pluDged in a hot-bed. A heel to the 
cuttings is best, but not absolutely necessary. 
We make into cuttings those growths that 
have just blossomed, retaining two eyes to 
each cutting. It is necessary also to retain 
tbe foliage, excepting the end leaf, as this 
supports the cutting whilst the cambium or 
callus is forming. A bottom-heat of about 
60 degs. is necessary, the top temperature 
being 10 degs. less. Sprinkle the foliage fre¬ 
quently on fine days and shade with paper from 
bright sunshine. As soon as roots are half an 
inch long pot off the cuttings into thumbs or 
fiO’s and keep them in a house having same 
temperature. Such little plants, if planted 
out in May or June, make nice little bushes by 
autumn. Tea Rose cuttings may also be 
inserted in cold-frames in August, taking the 
wood from the ripened shoots of the outdoor 
plants. The cuttings are dibbled around 
48-inch pots in very gritty soil, the pots being 
amply provided with drainage. The frames 
should be covered with straw mats in hard 
weather and the cuttings potted off or planted 
out in late spring. Tea Roses do not strike 
readily in outside borders, although in some 
districts where the 6oil is light and the atmos¬ 
phere mild the free-growing kinds may be so 
propagated.] 

Rose Marechal Niel in cold-house and 
also In warm-house.— I have a M. Niel on wall iu 
cold-house, and also one on wall in warm greenhouse. 
Please tell me how to treat them and the soil, and when 
to give bone-meal (and how much) and liquid manure? 
They are four-j ear-old plants, border well made, good 
loam, manure, drainage, etc., perfect; pruned after 
flowering last spring. I fancy I do not give air enough. 
Should both top and bottom lights be open at same lime, 
and when should the plants be rested ? Any hints will be 
gratefully received. Also, to all Roses, how much bone- 
meal should be given each plant, and how often? When is 
best time ?—Molloy. 

[This grand Rose should be encouraged to 
make all the new wood possible after it has 
blossomed ; then a good crop of flowers may be 
expected another season. To do this in a 
warm-house is comparatively easy, as by cut¬ 
ting back the plant rather severely after flower¬ 
ing new wood is quickly produced owing to the 
warmth and moisture. In this case air should 
only be given at top, and this very carefully. 
The great thing to aim at is to avoid a cold 
draught. If you open the ventilators gradually 
before the temperature rises too rapidly this is 
safer than waiting till the glass has run up to 
70 degs., and then throw the ventilators wide 
open. This Rose in a cold-house may be 
successfully grown, but do not prune back so 
severely. If plant is very crowded cut out one 
or two of the oldest growths, and then well 
spread out the remainder. Some adopt the 
plan of hard cutting every alternate year. By 
careful ventilation and freely syringing on 
bright days the sun-heat will usually provide a 
nico even temperature from April onwards. Of 
course, in both cases, towards autumn you 
would ventilate freely in order to ripen wood. 
We like to commence hardening off in August. 

top-dressing of bone-meal is helpful if 
applied just after pruning. Give the soil a 
good dusting over, so that no soil is visible, 
then lightly prick it in. Some fine loam may 
be theu sifted on top of border to a depth of 
I inch. Liquid-manure will not be required 


doses. Cow-manure and soot make the best 
and safest liquid-manure. Bone meal to out¬ 
door plants may be given at the rate of & 
handful to each plant in spring.] 

Lime for Rose-beds.— Some thiee yeaii i 
planted about 120 Roses in beds specially prepand. ihe 
soil beinjr light and very poor, I dog out 3 feet and fflhd 
in with a mixture of clay, sandy soil, and manure. Each 
year since I have jfiven a ^ood mulching of cow-manurt in 
the autumn. Some kinds, such as La France, Batont* 
Rothschild, and other strong growers, have done well but 
others, such as Charles Darwin, Oen. Jacqueminot, Alfred 
Colomb, and nearly all tbe Teas, do very badly! Thev 
live through tbe winter, but make no growth, ibe m»1 
not appearing to suit them. I think there is too much 
clay and that the ground has become soured. I am told 
that a dressing of slaked lime will remedy matters. If 
this is so, will you kindly tell me what quantity I should 
give per square yard, and whether it Bhould be prickcd 
in? In two beds I propose to lift the Rosea and putin 
some 0 inches of well-rotted turves. Tbe aubsoil h very 
hard—sand—almost impervious to water.—W. (j. R 
Wokingham. 

[Undoubtedly slaked lime is an excellent 
material to apply to Rose-beds, especially if 
such beds have received heavy annual drets- 
ings of farmyard-manure. We usually apply 
the lime at the rate of 4 ozs. to 6 oze. ptr 
square yard, and prefer to fork it in during 
the late autumn months. But as your tub- 
soil is a very hard sand, we think you are 
well advised in replanting some of your Roses 
and adding some turfy loam. If practicable, 
we should recommend you to remove the soil 
to a depth of at least 2 feet 6 inches, well 
forking up the bottom, then replacing mainly 
with new soil of a less clayey nature than that 
now in the beds. Perhaps the top spit could 
be mingled with the new soil, so as to render 
the woik less expensive. There is nothing 
like sweet turfy loam for Tea Roses, and, as 
most plants are now budded on the seedling 
Brier, ib is essential to provide them with & 
;ood depth. Try, if possible, to plant the Tea 
loses in a bed by themselves, giving these 
some grit mixed with the loom, and raise the 
beds 2 inches or 3 inches above the general 
level. These delightful Roses may be grown 
as easily as any other tribe if suitable soil is 
provided for them. Earth them up at the 
latter end of November, and you need not fear 
any injury from frosts in the lower part of the 
bushes.] 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANEMONES. 

We owe a great deal to the Windflowers. 
As I saw them quite recently, the pure white 
blossoms of Anemone japonica alba, rising 
from masses of dense green foliage, were cod 
spicuous in many borders, reminding odo by 
their very presence that autumn had come. 
But lovely as these late blooms undoubtedly 
are, more beautiful still, I venture to say, are 
those that in woodland and copse, nestling &t 
the foot of trees and amid the undergrowth, 
cover the ground with their tiny flowers, or 
peering shyly through the Grass in field and 
hedgerow whilst the year is still youDg, or re 
vealing themselves in gayer tints in our 
gardens, 

" Now robed in virgin white. 

Now with faint crimson blushing.” 

Surely it is as a spring flower that tbe Ane¬ 
mone is mo9t precious, and it is in this connec¬ 
tion that I would urge upon those who are 
anticipating purchasing bulbs presently not to 
overlook these most charming plants. For 
edgings to walks, for planting in groups m 
rockeries, along the margins of shrubberies, for 
their brilliancy of colour, one cannot really 
afford to lose sight of them now. It is sur¬ 
prising what some people will spend on Hya¬ 
cinths, which are practically of little value 
after the second year, and how' comparatively 
few realise the advantage there is to be gained 
in planting such things as Anemones, which 
do not deteriorate, but increase in value year 
by year. Looking at a bed of them one dav 
last spring, that comprised both double and 
single sorts, in colours varying from white to 
purple, lilac, blue, and crimson and scarlet, a 
visitor remarked on their beauty, aud when 
told that for the third year they had bloomed 
as profusely, expressed astonishment. Simple 
treatment is all they want, good ordinary 
garden soil suiting them, and when once the 
bulbs are put in thpy need not be disturbed for 
some years. October and November are the 


until flower-buds are about size of marbles, 
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parentage therefrom. In the 
hands of that eminent raiser, 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, this 
species has given rise to quite a 
new race, upon which, collec¬ 
tively, the title of Gladiolus 
Lemoinei has been bestowed. 
The peculiarly blotched flowers 
of G. purpureo-auratus are pro¬ 
duced to a greater or less extent 
in the progeny, while, in addi¬ 
tion, by a series of crossing and 
inter crossing, many kinds with 
colours previously unknown 
among the Gladioli have been 
evolved. Such a one is Baron 
Joseph Hulot, which was distri¬ 
buted by M. Lemoine in 189G in 
the section of Gladiolus Lemoinei 
with bluish flowers, and, though 
several forms have been put into 
commerce since then, it still 
remains, as far as we know, the 
finest of them all, the flowers 
being of a rich bluish-violet. 
This variety received an awaid 
of merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in i 8U8. As 
with most of the Lemoinei class, 
the bulbs do not attain the size 
of those of the Gandaveosis sec¬ 
tion, hence it will be found that 
comparatively small bulbs flower 
well. 

GARDEN PINKS. 

There are few more popular 
hardy garden flowers than are 
Pinks, as generally known, forms 
of Dianthus plumarius or multi 
florus of the botanist, yet it 
seems to be but little known 
that there are of these Pinks 
very many varieties. Not infre¬ 
quently we see the white flowered 
forms—of the common white, 
Mrs. Sinkins, or Her Majesty— 
in gardens, sometimes even in 
long lines, and for a few weeks 
in beautiful condition ; but those 
are, perhaps, all. That theie 
can still be found in commerce 
such good old forms as Padding¬ 
ton, Anne Boleyn, and some 
others, there can be no doubt, 
but rarely in gardens. A 
splendid red Pink—Derby Day— 
is all too rarely seen, as is also 
the pure white, smooth-edged 
Albino. One of the finest of all 
garden Pinks is Ernest Lad hams, 
flowers large, double, almost 
white, with centre blotch, pro¬ 
duced in great profusion over 
a long season, and deliciously 
perfumed. The raiser of that 
variety—Mr. Ladhams, of South¬ 
ampton— has done very much 
of late to give us a race of Pinks 
that flower over a long season, 
and even late into the autumn. 
That is, indeed, a pleasing fea¬ 
ture in the Pinks, as hitherto, 
with one or two exceptions of 
the Hampshire strain, all Pinks 
having flowered in the early 
summer do so no more the same 
year. The new race, because of 
this prolonged blooming, is 
termed “ perpetual,” possibly a 
rather strong appellation to 
apply to them, but, all the same, 
there can be no doubt they have 
great merit. A visitor to the 
Hampshire grounds quite re¬ 
cently describes a bed which he 
saw* of Marion (deep pink colour), 
which was one mass of flower, 
and that is but a type of the 
race. Several under name are 

Gladiolua Baron Joseph Hulot. From a photograph by G. A. Champion at Gunnersbury House. now r in commerce, and may be 

had fairly cheap, hence there is 
no reason why those who love 

GLADIOLUS BARON JOSEPH HULOT. v parative hardiness, regarded as likely to prove Pinks in their gardens should not have a dozen 
When the South African Gladiolus purpureo- of great value to the hybridist, and now, after varieties at least)'ddaibhMlbg told and new. 
auratus was first districted by the late the lapse of so many years, these anticipations It may Jhe .that because tbejpld florists’ 
Mr. William Bull, of Ctfelsea, in thijjyt|ar 1873, have been even more than realised, and we PinWsjJIvHbtzaIbiveYcaicMylUogBaLiwbatevIand 
it was, from ii* qibticdt»apfpj,j v nje' .cm- ; have a grand series of garden forms claiming were formerly much grov e forwere 
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as a rule ill-suited lor ordinary garden culture, 
that many persons have regarded all Pinks as 
being of similar weakly habit. That is, if so, a 
great mistake. We have found all Pinks some¬ 
what impatient of excessive dampness—a 
natural characteristic of plants that come from 
alpine regions. But where soil is fairly porous 
and dry, provided it be deeply worked and 
have mixed with it some good loam and well- 
decayed or old hotbed manure, then the plants 
invariably do well. Soils that become slimy 
or waterlogged should have mixed with them 
plenty of wood ashes, old mortar refuse, and 
grit, the plants being put out on slightly raised 
mounds or on ridges of soil, especially when 
planted as edgings. Few hardy plants increase 
more freely or are more easily propagated. 
Shoots about 3 inches to 4 inches long, pinched 
out just when the plants are blooming or as the 
flowers go off in June, and pricked out into 
sharp sandy soil under a north-east wall, then 
covered ovor with a handlight, root quickly 
and make stout, sturdy plauts to put out where 
wanted to flower in the autumn. Pinks also 
divide freely. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Improving heavy soils.— Where the 
soil is clayey one may do a deal by lightening 
it with road-scrapings, which should be dug in 
during November or December, and the surface 
left rough. One may also do much good by 
digging in burnt vegetable refuse and mortar- 
rubble. Road - scrapings are, however, so 
generally easily procurable that one should 
not miss the opportunity of getting on with 
the work now.—W. T. D. 

Honesty.—In “dressing’’ a large bunch 
of Honasty pods that had been sent me from a 
country garden, where prominence is given to 
many old-fashioned flowers, I was remindod of 
the fact that it is generally only necessary to 
sow seed once in the garden, as the seeds which 
drop from the pods in the process of drying 
come up freely another year. The “ dressing ” 
process consists in removing the outer pods 
and thus exposing the pair of silvery-looking 
ones. When mixed with a few dried Grasses, 
flowers of Honesty are very pretty for vases.— 
W. F. D. 

Tropceolum speciosum.— No one who 
has had much to do with Tropieolura speci¬ 
osum will, 1 think, but admit that it is some¬ 
what uncertain and frequently ends in 
disappointment, but when it has once taken 
hold and become established it is a beautiful 
object when in bloom. A north country flower, 
it should l>e grown in the coolest part of the 

f arden where moisture is prevalent. There is, 
believe, an impression that it will only thrive 
in Scotland and the North of England; but 
this is uol so, for 1 have seen it growing and 
blooming luxuriantly in the West,and instances 
—rare though they may be—have been recorded 
where it has bloomed within a few miles of the 
City. —To wns.max. 

Sweet-scented Verbena in Co. Dublin.— 
On a south wall in my garden, but otherwise unprotected, 

I have a plant of S weet-scented Verbena, which measure* 
10 feet high, 13 feet wide, and is 10 inches round main 
stem. This plint is about seventeen years old.—A. li. 
Varian. 

Parnassia paluatris.— I should like to 
just mention what I think is very interesting— 
viz, the immensely varied conditions under 
which one rinds*Parnassia, palustris flourishing. 
One usually associates it with the Alps or the 
high mountains at home, but a mouth ago I 
found it in immense .quantities among the 
sand dunes of the sea-shore, thirty miles south 
of Boulogne, and apparently doing just as well 
in pure sand as on the wet Swiss pastures. In 
the woods near the coast were quantities of a 
lovely Pyrola, and a charming dwarf pink 
Silene, whose name I do not know.—R. L. 
Routh. 

Dividing hardy plants. —In October or 
November, when a clearing up is made in the 
garden, it is often found in the hardy plant 
border—especially amongst herbaceous subjects 
—that a reduction in the size of some of them 
is absolutely essential, some more than others 
out-growing the space at first allotted them. 
No better time than the present can be chosen 
for the work, and whilst one is about it, it will 
be found best to life «pme of them ^entirely, dig 
ou^^jQ^d-, ^prifout /sap, j^pace with 


fresh : each specimen, too, should be labelled, 
so that iba whereabouts will be known, and 
prevent its being dug up inadvertently. 
Any additions to the list of hardy plauts is 
also best made in the autumn, as they have a 
better chance of getting established by another 
summer than if the matter is deferred until 
spri ng.— Lea h oust. 

Croquet lawn.— What c.an I do to pet rid of Plan¬ 
tains on my croquet-lawn, and to make it hard and firm, 
as it ie very mossy? I propose to put a little weed-killer 
on each plant, and when dead to fill up the holes with 
sand. Am I rijfht? Also, would a jcood sprinkling of 
ashes, with rolling the ground afterwards, be advisable f 
—Dawdles. 

[The best thing you can do is to carefully 
digout the Plantains with an old knife. In 
the case of the Moss get an iron-toothed rake 
and pull out as much of it as you can, and then 
give a good top-dressing of loamy soil, wood- 
ashes, and rotten manure, working this in well 
with an old broom. Keep the lawn well rolled 
when the weather is open. Seeing, however, 
that the lawn is in such a bad state, it would 
be far better to have it all dug up, at the same 
time picking out all the bad weeds and incor¬ 
porating some manure. Having allowed it to 
settle, make it firm and level and relay with 
fresh turf, or if this cannot be had, get some 
good Grass-seed and sow next April. The soil 
is evidently very poor and possibly also wants 
draining.] 

Failure with Montbretias. I was 

asked a few weeks ago to look at a bed of 
Montbretias that had failed to bloom. My 
curiosity was roused when I was told that this 
was the second season and no flowers worth 
mentioning had appeared ; but the cause was 
not far to seek, for they had not only been 
planted on a cold, sunless border, but, what 
was equally as bad, they had been planted so 
thickly that they had become matted together. 
The solution of the difficulty is a simplo one, 
and it is that when the stems have died away 
to take up the bulbs, separate them, and replant 
them in a sunDy, well drained position. I have 
never known Montbretias fail when exposed to 
sunshine.—L eahurst. 

Galtonia candicans.— Just now, whilst 
the bulb question is to the front, I would like 
to say a word on behalf of a comparatively 
little-known bulb—the Galtonia or Hyacinthus 
candicans. For a number of years I have 
growu it in my borders in groups, and in 
August, when in full beauty, I am frequently 
asked the name. A bulb that may be planted 
in November or March, that needs little pro¬ 
tection from frost beyond a few leaves or some 
litter on the surface and that gives us tall 
spikes of white bell flowers should certainly be 
more generally grown ; but when one adds to 
this that the bulbs are inexpensive, it is a 
matter for surprise that they are so often lost 
sight of. They are charming when planted in 
the herbaceous border and will grow in almost 
any good garden soil.—W. F. D. 

Growing Nymphasas.—I may mention that I 
take in Gardem.no Illustrated, and find it a useful and 
cheap publication. May I ask how R is that you do not 
(five an article sometimes on hardy Nymphieas and their 
cultivation I I have a plant of your namesake and some 
fifteen or more of other varieties, mostly imported from 
America, and hope to flower them during our comingf 
summer.— Jons N. Josswill, Bastings, Baickcs Bag, Xeiv 
Zealand. 

[We have had many articles in Gardening 
Illustrated, and their cultivation is also 
described in “The English Flower Garden.” 
There is no culture so simple. We rind the 
best results are got by planting them in the 
mud of a pond, it there be such, and, of course, 
it is in every uatural pool or lake. Plant from 
IS inches to 2 feet deep, if therens any natural 
mud, or use loam and^ a little cow-manure, 
which is the next best thing to vegetable 
matter. We rind the uewer Water Lilies are as 
free and hardy as the commonest native plants 
—quite as much so aa the old Water Lily— 
wanting no protection or care. After seven or 
eight years’ growth, if the groups do well, they 
may w ant a Tittle spreading out. The greatest 
enemies of Water Lilies are water-rats and 
water-hens, and if you want good Lilies nothing 
of the kind should be allowed. This means 
that you must not be tempted to plant where 
birds are kept and called ornamental water- 
fowl. Wo never see nearly such good results 
w.Tere the plants are grown carefully in con 
cr<jte basins and small fountains in gardens, as 
in the open water.] 


| Clematis montana. — Where one is 
desirous of covering any unsightly object in 
the garden or for draping an arbour or shed, 
few of the many Clematises will stand one in 
better stead than montana. It is one of the 
quickest to grow and easy to deal with, as 
when once planted in congenial soil it rambles 
away, soon entirely hiding any structure if one 
thinks well to give it so much latitude In 
May and Juno its long sprays and whitestar¬ 
like blossoms area distinct acquisition on maoy 
buildings that otherwise would be bare and 
uninviting. Planting may be done this month. 

Wafihed-out flowers.— In an editorial 
note on this subject (p. 396) attention is called 
to the fact that many of the hardy herbaceous 
plants delight in such a season as this, and 
now that the best season for transplanting has 
arrived I should like to add my testimony to 
the fact that if you w r ant a continuous supply 
of outdoor flowers from early spring to late 
in the autumn, you must go in for really 
hardj" plants that do not need all the fuss of 
anuual propagating, wintering under glass, 
etc., but are able to take care of themselves 
in the open air all the year round. This has 
been a most extraordinary year, as storms of 
rain and wind have succeeded each other at 
very brief intervals all through the season. 
Plants that carried much top growth have 
been beaten down flat by the ruthless wind, 
while those of a dwarf nature, like China 
Asters, have been splashed with mud until 
useless for decoration, and quite little plants 
have been washed out of the soil or buried 
under the mud. Yet, with all these drawbacks, 
I do not think I ever cut more flowers in a 
season before, as I have large beds of hardy 
flowers, bulbs, etc., solely for cutting. In the 
intervals between the gales it has been sur¬ 
prising how very quickly they recovered and 
started into new growth and produced another 
lot of bloom. Al ter fclio very disastrous gale 
iu August I could scarcely cut a bloom of any 
kind that was not bruised or battered beyond 
recognition, and it looked as if we had come to 
the end of the flowering season, but in lessthau 
a week 1 was able to cut quantities again. 
Those who want- cut flowers in quantity must 
not look to the orthodox summer flower garden 
of bedding plauts, but go to the herbaceous beds 
and borders rilled with plants that have a long 
season of successioual bloom.—J. G., Gosport. 

Hardy Cyclamen. -For years I have grown baniy 
Cyclamens, ami for >ears have been disappointed will" 
them. I have planted the spring flowering varieties by 
the score, and rarely had a bloom. The autumn-tlowerio). 
ones are a little more satisfactory. They have bad full 
sun and partial shade afforded by overhanging Juniper* 
Soil well drained, composed of good loam and leaf roooW. 
Can any of your readers suggest a means for obtaining 
better results ?—R. L. Routh. 

[It is unfortunate you have not given os 
fuller particulars as to the treatment you have 
followed. These plants are generally so much 
of a success in gardens that we are at a loss to 
understand your continued failure, or, at 
least, partial failure. We would, how 
ever, not suggest “ full sun ” for these 
plants, but rather that of “partial shade by 
overhanging Junipers.” In this latter position, 
with good growing conns, there should be 
little difficulty in obtaining a good display 
each vear. The spring-flowering kinds do not 
afford the same masses of flow ers as do those 
blooming iu autumn. There are two questions 
we must ask you. First, Is your soil rich 
enough ? and, second, do you bury the conn* 
sufficiently doep ? You can best answer the^e 
aud be guided by r the following observations on 
the general cultivation of these plauts. The 
soil should be deep, well drained, and rich, 
not less than 1 foot of good soil, composed oi 
loam, leaf soil, cow-manuro, and either burnt 
earth—clay—or old mortar rubbish added 
freely. The cor ms should nob be loss than 
t inches deep when planted, and annual dress¬ 
ings of loam and old cow-manure fmely sifted 
are of much assistance. Generally speaking 
an open, gritty, and light loam well enriched 
by old manure is the most suitable to a good 
flow ering. You do not say if the autumn kinds 
make good foliage, and, if not, a good flower 
ing is not likely to ensue. Is your soil ex¬ 
hausted by tree-roots near, or is* it generally 
sufficiently open and sandy ? So loDg as the 
corms are riot exposed'you may try thtm in 
any position you .possess. If .you caioLgive am 
more definite partifeulars-wriie us again.] 
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YUCCAS. 

Yuccas are amongst the most valuable plants 
that we possess, since the species in general 
use, being natives of North America, are per¬ 
fectly hardy and well adapted for occupying 
sites on lawns, in the wild garden, or in borders. 
Although it is, naturally, at the time when 
their tall ivory-white spires of blossom are in 
perfection that their decorative effect is at its 
highest, they are always objects of beauty, 


spike, and then dies. This plant certainly 
requires to attain a good age—but not a 
hundred years—before it is sufficiently large to 
flower, after which it dies. There is, perhaps, 
some little excuse for the prevalence of this 
inaccurate belief with regard to the Aloe, but, 
curiously enough, there are to be found 
individuals who, without the slightest justifica¬ 
tion, attribute this fabulous behaviour to the 
Yucca. Under favourable circumstances all 
the Yuccas in general cultivation will flower 



Yucca in bloom in a Surrey garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Tillett, Church Street, Epsom. 


illustration, by some authorities is considered 
to be a variety of Y. gloriosa, but differs from 
this species both in its drooping leaves, those 
of Y. gloriosa being rigidly upright, and in the 
flowers beiDg less thickly crowded on the 
spike. From its graceful habit it forms an 
excellent lawu plant. Y. filamentosa, known 
as Adam’s Needle, from the thread - like 
filaments that adhere to the edges of the leaves, 
is of considerably smaller growth and well 
adapted for planting in borders, as it takes up 
little space and generally flowers annually. It 
also looks well grown in groups on the lawn. 
In Y. flaccida, a form of Y. filamentosa, the 
leaves are slenderer and weaker, and for the 
most part rest on the soil. S. W. F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — CULTURE OF 
EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF JAPAN¬ 
ESE ORIGIN. 

(Reply to “ H. T. D.”) 

You are quite right in assuming that the newer 
varieties nave advantages which many of the 
older kinds do not possess, and, if you follow 
the notes given in Gardening Illustrated 
from time to time respecting the newer varie¬ 
ties that are certificated, as well as those of 
promise, you cannot very well fail to improve 
your prospects thereby. You say you want to 
have your blooms in good form and condition 
by the first week in November next seai-on. 
To achieve this object you have everything in 
your favour at the present time. We believe 
in a long period of cool, uninterrupted growth, 
and for this reason would advise you to insert 
cuttings of the varieties you name during the 
earlier days of December. It is important, 
however, that the cuttings should t>e in a 
clean and healthy condition, and, if they are 
of recent growth at that time, your chances of 
success are considerably enhanced. If you 
have to purchase your cuttings, acquire them 
from a specialist of good repute. There are 
specialists who grow their stock plants out- 
ioors in pots, and who cut down their plants 
early and plunge them, lifting them and plant¬ 
ing them on their greenhouse benches, etc. In 
this way cuttings of the best may be obtained, 
and we would advise you to seek after such. 
Below we give the approximate dates for 
pinching or stopping the varieties you name, 
and the kind of bud best calculated to produce 
blooms of exhibition standard :— 


Japanese. 

Nome. j Wk '$£ inC '‘ 

1 lenry Perkins. 1st week in April 

Mme. Paolft Radaelli .. Natural break 

Mrs. E, Thirkell . 2nd week in April 

Mies Mildred Ware .... let week in April 

Mrs. E. Hummell - let week in April 

C. Penford. 1 3rd week in May 

General Buller.j 3rd week in May 

Countess of Arran _ Last week in March 

Visc’tees Cranbourne... Natural break 

Queen Alexandra - End March 

Mr. F. S. Vallie. 3rd week in May 

Marquis V Venosta .. let week in April 

Mrs. R. Darby. 1 Natural break 

Matthew Smith . End March 

Miss Elsie Fulton .... Natural break 

Chas. Lonpley. End March 

Henry Stowe. About. May 25th 

Earl of Harrowby _3rd week in March 

Viscount Cranbourne.. Natural break 
Georpe Lawrence .... End March 
Mme Waldeek Rousseau Natural break 


Which bud to 
retain. 

Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Secono crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
8econd crown 
First crown 


In thoso cases where a natural break is 
recommended, it would be wise, should the 
break-bud fail to develop by the third week in 
May, to pinch out the point of the growth and 
retain first crown-buds on the shoots that 
subsequently develop. E. G. 


their grey-green, sword-shaped leaves, erect annually. Perhaps the least free flowerer is Y. 
or drooping, being always grateful to the eye gloriosa, whose bloom-spikes often reach a 
for their distinct contour and cool colour- J height of 10 feet, yet a large specimen that I 
ing. As fine-foliaged plants, especially for know of in the south-west, which covers many 
cold gardens, the Yuccas stand unrivalled, for square yards of ground, has bloomed every 
while sub-tropical subjects, such as those season for the last nine years, though it must 
generally used for providing that effect, must be admitted that occasionally an example 
be removed under glass shelter at the approach remains flowerless for a long period. This 
of winter, the Yuccas, remaining undisturbed, species when undisturbed for many years forms 
increase in size and effectiveness year by year, a large and picturesque mass of tmany heads, 
There is a myth, very widely believed in, that some branching out 6 feet high or more in the 
the Aloe (Agave amaricrihaj" grow;? . foiF &j air, some resting oa the ground. Y. o*nrM<* 
hundred years b^fora : ib B Epd| i6^ ts pr f.9QijF v ifoiia, shown iu the accompanying 


Chrysanthemum Elsie in the open 

air.—I think few people grow Chrysanthemum 
Elsie as an outdoor plant, ib being usually 
catalogued amongst varieties to be grown under 
glass. I have both the white and golden forms 
trained against a south and an east wall. In 
spite of the torrents of rain and high winds 
during the last foitnight, they are now 
(November 2nd) a mass of bud and bloom. 
Some plants are nearly 5 feet high and cover 
the face of the wall with their neat primrose 
and golden rosettes. If hard frost keeps off 
they .will awlie ft. bright ®bp*r and supply cjftr 
flowers ior several weeks. A plant m the open 
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border is equally successful. In fine seasons I 
have found some of the other more robust 
late-flowering Japanese do very well out-of- 
doors, such as Mile. Lacroix, Chas. Davis, and 
Viviand Morel. The orthodox early-flowering 
section comes too early, while the Dahlias and 
Starworts are still in beauty ; but a bright 
mass of colour in November is of real value in 
a garden.—L. D. L., Brcuikenhurnl R.S.U, 


and consequently the flower-spikes aro con¬ 
siderably weakened. Besides this, most of the 
subjects you name flower naturally out-of- 
doors by Easter, or soon after, and, therefore, 
undue protection now will cause them to flower 
(and that weakly) too soon for your purpose. 
By far the best way after potting such bulbs 
is to stand them on a bed of ashes out-of-doors, 
and cover them to a depth of a couple of inches 
with the same material. Then, when well 
rooted, which will be in about six weeks or tww 
months’ time, take them out of the ashes and 
place in a cold-frame, keeping well supplied 
with water, and giving air when possible. You 
will find that the plants develop slowly bui 
strongly in the cold-frame ; then, as the season 
advances, you must exercise your own disc:; 
mination as to the desirability or otherwise of 
taking any of them into the heated ereenhoun 
A month before they are re¬ 
quired will be amplo time to 
wmhhmhH give them, if necessary, the 

assistance of a little heat 
^*■5^363 Individual peculiarities, the 

fejEfo rfrnlfli weather and other matter, 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Pancratium after flowering. 

—Should a Pancratium that has just flowered be kept in a 
warm-house? It is making good growth.— Constant 
Reader. 

[By all means keep the Pancratium that has just 
flowered in a warm-house, and encourage the good growth 
that it is now making, as upon this will depend the 
future display of bloom. ] 

Myrtle not blooming. —I have a large Myrtle, 
which I have hod for \ears in a pot. This has ne -tr 
bloomed. It stands out-of-doors all the summer, aiid in 
a cold greenhouse in the winter. I have kept it in a warm 
one, still no bloom. It has not been potted for two years. 
Kindly tell me at what time of year it should be potted ? I 
may add it has always been well watered.— Maria 
Morton. 

[There is no apparent reason why your 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


LANTANAS. 

Among the plants that have advanced consider¬ 
ably in popular favour within the last few years 
are the Lantanas. The genus is a fairly exten¬ 
sive one, numbering as it does some fifty 
species or thereabouts ; but the garden forms, 
which most concern us, are the progeny of only 
two or three species. A noticeable feature in 
many of them is the great change that takes place 
in the colour of the flowers after expansion, for 
some which open yellow gradually change to 
pink, while some at first orange become 
scarlet later on. The species that has probably 
had most to do with this section of Lantanas is 
L. Camara, introduced from Jamaica as long 
ago as 1692 It is a native of tropical America 
and West Indian Islands, but has now become 
widely disseminated throughout the tropical por¬ 
tion of tbo globe, where, in many places, it is a 
most troublesome weed. A prominent character¬ 
istic of many of the newer garden forms is their 
dwarfness and free flowering compared with 
tho original species. The pretty Lan tana 
herewith illustrated is very distinct from 
most of tho commonly - grown forms. The 
names of L. salviadolia, L. violacea, and L. 
dolicatissima have at different times been 
applied to it. Whether it is an original species 
is doubtful, but it has probably resulted from 
L Selloviana, which was introduced from 
Monte Video in 1822. In L salvnefolia the 
leaves are dark green and Salvia-like, while 
the flowers, which arc borne in great profusion, 
are of a pleasing shade of soft rosy-lilac. In 
habit, too, it is different from the rest, the 
branches being more slender. It is a great 
favourite in some of the public gardens, par¬ 
ticularly in Hyde Park, where every summer 
it may bo seen in the flower-beds that run 
parallel with Park-lane, not as dwarf, bushy 
plants, but as specimens 3 feet or 4 feot high ; 
each with the leadiug shoot secured to a single 
stake, while the minor branches, which are 
slightly drooping, dispose themselves in a 
regular manner, and form in mauy-inatances an 
almost perfect pyramid. Arranged thinly in a 
bed carpeted with some low-erowing subject 
these Lantanas with a tew clusters on every 
shoot are greatly admired. In any selection of 
desirable Tcind.s, however limited it be, this 
must have a place, and, in addition, the follow¬ 
ing include the vory best: Chelsea Gem, deep 
crimson and amber, the brightest coloured 
variety yet raised ; Drap d’Or, bright yellow ; 
Eclat, rich crimson and orange ; Gogol, amber- 
orange ; Golcoudra, pink and purple; Kanor, 
clear rose, centre yellow; Magenta King, 
bright purple-scarlet ; Ne Plus Ultra, rose- 

E ink ; Perle Poitevine, white; Marquis de 
*korta, yellow and purple ; Rayon de Soleil, 
deep yellow. 

Culture. —The cultural requirements of the 
Lautana are about the same as a Fuchsia, for 
both can be readily struck from cuttings of the 
yOung growing shoots in the spring, both 
succeed with ordinary soil and treatment, 
and they can either be kopt in pots for green- 


Lautaua salviafolia (syn. L. violacea). 


shoots may be too weak to flower, in which case An 
the better way will be to repot your plant in Hand). 
the spring. For this purpose uso a compost of know fi 
three parts good fibrous loam to one part each dilferonl 
of leaf-mould, well decayed cow manure, and structur 
sand.] ment tl 

Bulb3 in bloom for a certain date - I wish to 
compete at a ehow to be held about Easter next, at which aiia wni 
the whole of the prizes will be given to bulbous plants, sutler fr 
1 have purchased and potted the following : Hyacinths, n0 ^ 
Single Tulips, Narcissus, Polyanihus Narclrs ia, Gladiolus . . _ 

The Ilrirte, and Dielytra spectabille. My difliculiy will be scruciui 
in getting Ihe bulbs into bloom at the right time, and I too dry 
shall be glad of your advice as to treatment. I have the ness afl 
bulbs in a perfectly dark and frost-proof cellar. Tbis noces8a , 
being so, is it necessary to cover them with ashes? When , ” u , 

must I take them from the cellar, and what is the subse- the best 
quent treatment ? I have a heated greenhouse, a cold bright < 
greenhouse, and cold frames at disposal. —ChrtsoIiORA. bined w 

[It was a great mistake to placo the bulbs moistur 
when potted in a frost-proof cellar, as tho about 
warmth thero has a great tendency to cause necessai 
I the tops to start into growth before" tho VPFrQt* 
are sufficiently developed to support thora/ toresr i 
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ibe Plumbago must be kept fairly moist in 
winter. The very fine sand which is dug at 
Reigate is by no means the best for horti¬ 
cultural purposes, that which is obtained 


Begonia Martiaua (syn. 13. 


chiefly from Bedfordshire, and known as coarse 
silver-sand, being by far the best. It does not 
cake like the fine sand, but in your case the 
other potting soil may also be at fault A 
combination of Auriculas and Pelargoniums in 
one frame seems strange, as the Auriculas will 
«tand without injury considerably 
nirft than tho Pfilnrcrnniiimfl. 


Cambridge Botanic Gardens during the sum¬ 
mer, and it grew and flowered well, the 
stems being from 1 foot to 18 inches high, and 
clothed with sturdy foliage and rich pink 
flowers. Mr. Lynch, wo understand, used 
to start the tubers at the same time and 
in the same manner as the ordinary 
Tuberous Begonias, planting them in 
the open ground at the end of May. In 
the open air the stems must be supported 
with stakes, and a position sheltered from 
wind must be given this Begonia. T. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ALICE SUPERBUM. 
This is a distinct and charming garden 
hybrid, obtained by crossing C. Stonei 
withC. Spicerianum magnificum. It differs 
from Cypripedium Alice in that the lower 
sepal is nearly pure white, and the whole 
flower is quite naif as large again. The 
pouch is purplish-brown, the petals long, 
narrow, and much twisted, as the figure 
clearly shows, are of a greenish-yellow 
colour, interspered with numerous dark 
claret - coloured spots. The dorsal sepal 
is incurved and overhangs the pouch, so 
much so that the back, which is deeply 
flushed with a charming shade of rosy 
purple, shows quite conspicuously. The 
front of the dorsal sepal is blush-white, 
flecked with rose. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cypripediums.— Can you 

tell me tbe proper winter and summer treatment of 
Oypripe Hum insane, C. callosum, C. Lawrence- 
anutn, venus turn? T ine for pottinp, kind of 
soil, and should there he any Sphagnum -Mohs used? 
The firm I purchased C. callosum and 0. Law- 
renceanum from sa d they oould be made to flower 
twice in one year. Ia this so, aod how iait done 
A Constant Reader. 

[The Cypripediums named are among the 
easiest of any to grow, provided they are 
treated much as the general run of stove or 
intermediate-house plants. The best time to 
repot them is directly they go out of flower, 
unless that is in the depth of winter, when 
the better way is to wait till the early spring. 
This particularly applies to Cypripedium 


insigne, which, as a rule, blooms at that period. 
It is one of the hardiest of all, and will grow in 
a greenhouse, but still, it thrives best in an 
intermediate structure, or even in the stove. 
A compost that will suit all these consists of 
two parts peat, one part leaf-mould, one part 
Sphagnum - Moss, and about half a part of 
rough silver sand. The Moss, concerning 
which you specially enquire, may be dispensed 
with if it is not readily obtainable, but still, it 
tends to keep tbe soil sweet and open. For 
Cypripedium insigne mix a portion of fibrous 
loam with the above compost. All of them, 
too, will thrive in the Belgian leaf-mould, 
which is rapidly gaining tho favour of Orchid 
cultivators in this country. The two Cypri¬ 
pediums named will often flower twice in one 
year, but the only royal road to obtain this is 
to keep them in robust health. Briefly their 
treatment throughout the year is at the present 
time a minimum night temperature of GO dogs, 
with a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. by sunheat 
during the day. A moderate amount of 
humidity mu9t be maintained by damping the 
stage on which they stand, and other accessible 
parts of the house twice a day, as if the atmos¬ 
phere is too dry thrips are very likely to 
attack the foliage. If these nests once settle 
on the leavos the safest ana most effectual 
remedy is vaporising with the X L vaporiser. 
The roots must be kept moist, but not in a 
sodden condition. In the depth of winter tho 
night temperaturo must not fall below 55 degs. 
With the return of spring the thermometer 
should not be below GO degs. at night, with a 
rise to 70 degs. or 75 degs. with sunheat. At 
that season thrips are more troublesome than 
| any other, but a liberal bedewing with the 
syringe two or three times a day will help to 
! keep them in check, aud is very beneficial to 
! the health of the plants. As tho sun increases 
in strength, say by the middle of March, the 
j plants must be shaded during the hottest part 
of the day. This is necessary from the spring 
, till October. In the height of the summer 
I tire-heat may be dispensed with, but should a 
spell of wet and cold set in the fire had better 
i be lighted. 

Gathering flowers.— In gathering a few 
flowers at any season of the year for presenta- 
| tion to a fr iend, it is not at all times convenient 


BEGONIA MARTI AN A (8YN. 

B. GRACILIS). 

Tins very distiuct Begonia is most 
iseful in the conservatory in the 
intumn, and deserves to be better 
mown. The rather slender shoots, 
vhich reach a height of from 18 inches 
o 2 feet, are covered from almost the 
mso to the summit with large rosy- 
>ink flowers, which have a central 
aft of golden stamens. The flowers 
ossess a peculiar shade cf colour 
fhich is not common in the ordinary 
ufcerous-rooted group. An interest¬ 
ing point in connection with this 
pecioa is the numerous bulbils that 
re produced at the leaf axils and 
Iso at points from which the flowers 
are fallen, as from these it can be 
reely propagated. These small 
ulbils may be kept in a dry, cool 
lace during the winter, and started 
arly in February, treating them iu 
be same way as seeds. Luring the 
.immer we used to grow this Begonia 
i a house with Zonal Pelargom- 
ms, and, given good treatment, the 
lants kept up a display of bloom 
>r a long time. Iu order to obtain 
good effect, it is advisable to group 
16 plants in a pan, using a light, 
>sray compost, with some leaf-mould 
id silver-sand. After the plants 
sgin to show flow ers, weak doses of 
quid-manure are very beneficial. In 
le notes in our last issue, page 460, 
The Herbaceous Border in Sep- 
; mber,” we learn that it is quite 
i,tdy in Ireland with only a cover- 
g of leaf-mould or Cocoanut-fifyre 
aring the winter. Several ye«afs agp^v 
.r. Lynch had it planted but sOfcLJ 


or essential to use a 
basket; nor is it in 
any case desirable to 
adhere to the ortho¬ 
dox bouquet or bunch 
of flowers. To avoid 
any formality in the 
arrangement, rather 
let the flowers be left 
just as they were 
gathered in the hand 
when taken from the 
plants. This, how¬ 
ever, is not oftentimes 
done, but is left to 
be performed in what 
ia deemed (but not 
rightly so) a better or 
more effective man¬ 
ner. A few flowers 
culled here and there 
and left loosely, but 
produce, 
a' far better effect 

{5I iS^Otb^LfcblNkSik&i/ 1 


Alice superbunu From a photograph in Mcwrs. Sander & Co.’s nur&cry, arrangement,,!!! whic! 
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more often than not there is some trace of 
geometrical design, by triangular grouping or 
otherwise, according to the size of the bouquet. 
It is not this repetition in a set design which 
gives true beauty. It makes a display, it is 
true, but this is not in the least artistic. There 
is a decided improvement evident in the 
grouping of cut flowers; still, however, 
there is a wide range for further advance, the 
result of which will be, when carried out as it 
should be, a considerable saving in the quantity 
of flowers used. It is not in many instances 
the mere quantity of flowers which gives the 
most satisfaction to our friends; it is rather 
the number so arranged as to produce a happy 
combination. The mere pleasure of giving is 
thus further enhanced by the opportunity thus 
afforded of being able to distribute to various 
sources what for want of thought or discretion 
might have been sent through one channel. 
Bouquet papers or cups are also being dis¬ 
carded. This kind of artiflcial millinery is not 
required ; it rather detracts from than adds to 
the effect produced by the flowers. 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS IN AUTUMN. 

(Reply to “ F. L.’*) 

The treatment of the beds in the dormant 
season is very important, for large quantities 
of roots are annually spoiled through the treat¬ 
ment afforded during the autumn and early 
winter months. On cold and heavy soils there 
is often unmistakable evidence of this, as the 
shoots do not appear at the proper time, and 
this through decay of the roots. Asparagus 
roots are very fleshy, and the least injury 
through unduly injuring them by disturbance 
or being located in a wet medium very quickly 
tends to their decay, it being no infrequent 
occurrence to see gappy rows on account of the 
roots dying away. To a certain extent Aspara- 

§ us likes moisture at the roots at all times, but 
uring the winter months, when the tempera¬ 
ture of the soil is at its lowest, this can easily 
be over-done. Growth is then at a standstill, 
and the roots will resent indifferent treatment. 
In a state of Nature, Asparagus grows in a 
sandy or well-drained alluvial deposit, and 
rarely, if ever, dies away. The soil is naturally 
warm, and, being well drained, the roots are 
well preserved. At this season of the year it 
is the practice in some gardens to apply a 
surfacing of manure irrespective of the soil and 
the conditions under which the Asparagus is 
growing, and the results are not satisfactory. 
Sometimes very little, if any, harm accrues, 
but this is where the soil is very sandy or well 
adapted for the successful growth of Asparagus. 
Manure, when applied to the surface, should 
act as a fertiliser or invigorator, but this cannot 
take place while the roots are dormant. From 
frost Asparagus needs no protection, and if the 
soil should be of a cold nature, protection adds 
further to the evil by making the soil 
cold and sodden. At one time the mulching 
was placed on in the early autumn months, in 
the belief that such protection was needed, but 
this has been found to be a mistake. On some 
soils of a very gravelly or sandy description, in 
which the roots are comparatively warm, very 
little harm is done by such mulching or top- 
dressing of manure, and if pretty well decayed 
it would crumble down by the early spring; 
but the roots would derive no benefit from the 
manure washed down, as this could only take 
place when growth commences in the spring. 
Heavy dressings of manure, whether applied in 
the autumn or spring, are apt after a series of 
years to raise the soil too much above the 
crowns, and here again heavy mauuriug is at 
fault. In those cases where the beds are 
raised and it is decided to mulch or rather top- 
dress in the autumn, the best course would be, 
after the tops are removed, to lightly loosen 
the surface soil and work it off with the back 
of the fork into the space between the beds, 
taking care not to go too deeply for fear of 
injuring the crowns or roots, as these cer¬ 
tainly must not be exposed. The manure may 
now be applied, the best for the purpose being 
good solid manure, fairly well decayed, and 
decayed garden-refuse in equjal parts. This is 
better than nanuje^plo 19, ^ap_d >it will not lie 
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the level being now more usual, of course 
clearing away any surface soil i9 out of the 
question, and in these cases particularly what¬ 
ever is applied must be in small quantities, 
but full of fertilising properties. The burnt 
refuse also counteracts the tendency which 
manure alone has of, after a series of years, 
lying in a close and sodden state, impervious 
to air. 

In beds that are in a good state of fertility 
the tops remain green much longer than when 
fertility is at low ebb ; consequently there must 
be no hurry to remove them until the tops 
have quite ripened off, or there will be danger 
of the crowns starting if the weather keeps 
fine and open. Allowing the tops to remain 
on throughout the winter is a slovenly method, 
and besides it prevents the frost and air 
having free access to sweeten the surface soil. 
After the tops are thoroughly ripened, cut them 
off closely with a scythe, clear them away, and 
also any weeds, so that all will be tidy for the 
winter ; also take care to close in the soil about 
the stems if there should be any space caused by 
wiud-waving. Neglect of this simple pre¬ 
caution is often the source of much injury. 
The rain is enabled to trickle down right on to 
the crowns, and oftentimes causes their decay. 


POTATO CHARLES FILLER. 
Though some old Potatoes still maintain their 
cropping capacity and high quality, it cannot 


NOTES AND REPLIES. I 

A good Tomato.—I enclose photo of a bunch of A 
Tomato Dickeon’a Early Ituby, which l think mi K ht 
interest some of your readers, as I am only an amateur ii 
I grower and in town all day. I cut the bunch on 
October 23rd, aud they were all ripe, with the exception of 
the one in right hard bottom corner, which was just com. 
menc ng to turn Of course, 1 thinned them very freely 
from the first. The weisrht of bunch complete was 2) lb 
and was the fourth on plant.—R ug. Rutter, Warmyton 
[The photograph, which unfortunately was too much 
reduced for reproduction, showed a bunch carrying Be\eo 
fine, well-developed fruits.] 

Walcheren Broccoli.— T * the above-menticned ! 

I Broccoli the same variety as Walcheren Cauliflower f- 
T. G. h 

[They are both the same. The Walcheren n 
is the latest of all Cauliflowers, and, at the 
same time, one of the hardiest, so that it may 
be regarded as intermediate between the j 
j Cauliflowers properly so-called and the Broc- 
t colis. The seed should be sown in April to 
ensure the heads being well crown before the , 
advent of frosty weather. When sown very 
late it often stands the winter and heads in in 
the spring.] s 

Beetroot. —This is better out of the 
ground and stored in a similar way to ( ir- j 
rots. In lifting the crop, ease the row first i 
with the garden fork, endeavouring to keep the 
roots intact, as if they are broken much they 
lose their colour badly, and a badly-coloured p 
Beet, when cooked and cut up, is not very 
appetising. I hear there is a great demand for 
Globe Beet this season. Why, I cannot tell, 



Potato Charles Fidler. From specimen sent by Mr. W. Strugncll, The Gardens, Rood Ashton, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


be denied that many of the newer varieties 
possess increased vigour in th3ir growth, and 
a greater resistance to disease. Potato Charles 
Fidler, we figure to-day, was introduced in 
1900 by the well-known Reading firm of that 
name, aDd, judging by the results obtained by 
my first trial this year, there certainly appear 
in it those good all-round qualities growers of 
the jpresent day require. The growth was I 
wonderfully vigorous for a year in which this 
was so maiked a failing, the crop heavy, and 
the sample of a good table size, without a 
siga of disease in the tubers. The stalks 
certainly were blackened by the disease, but 
in lifting it did not appear to have touched 
the tubers. It has eyes rather more deeply 
set than some like. This defect is more than 
covered by the good table quality. In the 
latter respect this Potato is one that is 
better for keeping. Too often a variety is 
condemned on this account, especially newer 
ones grown for the first time. It is nob a fair 
test to take a late or a maincrop Potato from 
the ground and cook it, as may be done with 
an early kind. Quality improves by keeping a 
reasonable time. Almost everywhere this 
Potato seems to have done well, but to say it 
has been good everywhere would only be a 
mistake, as no kind yet raised has afforded 
every known quality iu all classes of soil. 

w «• 


unless it be that the roots are easier cooked- 
The flavour is usually good in this vanetj, 
and the roots mature early in the summer. 
Those having a shallow soil to deal w® 
should grow nothing but this variety, wmcn 
requires to be freely thinned while quite 111 
a young state. Beets will withstand severa 
degrees of frost while in the ground— tne 
foliage to a great extent preserving the roo 
from harm, but it is safest to be on the ng 
side, and house them before severe frosts se 
in.—J. M. B. - . 

Potato Sir John Llewellyn - Thl n 
ripens early, which is a great advantage 1 
gardens where space is wanted for plannog 
winter crops, or where disease sets in earJ- 
Last season it was the best I had. Again t 
year it has an enormous crop, ripening on ]&* 
after the Ashleafs. Several friends are 
ing it, and all speak highly of it. A ie* <j 3 . 
ago a friend writing to me said he planted 
April 2nd three-quarters of a pound of s«; • 
early in August he lifted 41 lb., all good- 
tubers are of good shape, and devoid of 
eyes. The flesh is white, cooking well, and* 
is a good disease resistor. Judging * rom , 
growth and the form and colour of the tu 
it ha9 some American blood in it. I °" sei ' 
last spring it had the same tendency toe 
meace growing elrlyHill the „ 

store ai3 Hebron, Early Ivo*e, etc.—J. Uboo . 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Hard-wooded plants.— These may be 
taken to the conservatory for a time when they 
are in flower, bat should not be left there loDg 
if they are to be kept in good condition. The 
majority of tho Australian plants flower in 
spring, and a hard-wooded house, light and 
well ventilated, is charming at this season, 
as it will contain such a great variety of 
exceedingly pretty flowers. Of course, some of 
the Australian plants may be grown in the 
conservatory, as we know the house now, as 
the modern conservatory is a much better 
plant house than was the case in many gardens 
fifty years ago. In my early life I had charge 
of an orangery, I suppose I may term it, 
though we grew Camellias and other hard- 
wooded plants in it. The roof was slated, 
though it was ceiled inside. The only glass 
was in the front and ends, and brick pillars 
took up a good deal of space even there. 
Of course, the plants lived outside for a good 
part of the summer, but it was surprising how 
well these plants thrived. There was the 
means of keeping out the frost by means of a 
flue, but it was seldom used. The free venti¬ 
lation and the absence of fire-heat helped to 
keep the plants in health. Australian plants 
require a little warmth in winter, but Cape 
Heaths and other Cape plants generally will 
thrive in a low temperature, provided the 
frost is kept out and the atmosphere dry. 
There is no more beautiful family of hard- 
wooded plants than the Cape Heaths, and if 
a light, freely-ventilated house could be given 
up to them, their cultivation presents no 
difficulties to a good plantsman. Then other 
families, such as Boronias, Aphelexis, Di- 
osraas, Chorozemas, Chironias, Eriostemons, 
Fabiana imbricata, Eutaxia myrtifolia, 
Pimeleas, Rogeria gratissima, Tremandra 
verticillata, Swainsonia gnlegifolia alba, make 
very handsome bushes for the cool, light 
houses. There is plenty of men capable of 
growing these things well if the fashion 
should trend in this direction again, as some 
day I have no doubt it will, as they are much 
too beautiful and interesting to be always 
ignored. A cool-house, call it a bard-wooded 
house, conservatory, or by any other name, 
would be an exceedingly interesting adjunct 
to a good garden. Good peat, free drainage, 
tirm potting, free ventilation, and careful 
watering are details any careful man could 
easily grasp, and such plants are beautiful in 
all stages of growth, and small plants flower 
*3 freely in proportion to their size as large 
ones. 

Stove. —This house will now be very bright 
with both flowers and foliage, as the soft- 
wooded winter-flowering plants will now be 
coming in. Among the most useful flowering 
plants at this season are Begonias, Eucharis 
Lilies, Euphorbias, Poinsettias. The white 
Poinsettia is not much grown, but it makes a 
change. Euphorbia splendens is rather an ugly 
thing when flowerless, but when the growth 
has been ripened outside in the sunshine in 
summer the small, bright-coloured blossoms 
which spring out from the spines on the stems 
in great profusion are useful for bouquets and 
button-holes and to arrange in small specimen 
classes on the dinner-table. Just now the 
fiegonias are a source of strength, as they will 
do well in either pots or baskets. A night 
temperature of 65 degs., a little ventilation to 
bo given when the thermometer approaches 
SO degs., watering to be done in the forenoon. 
>To shade will be required now, and the house 
should be closed early. 

Xjate Grapes.— This has been a bad ripen¬ 
ing season for Grapes, both outside and under 
glass, especially lute ones. Those who used 
lire-heat at the beginning of the season may 
Have succeeded in ripening Gros Colman and 
>1 li scats, but otherwise there will be a difficulty 
in getting them fully ripe, and, of course, 
tJxe ir keeping properties will be impaired. All 
we can do where the Grapes are not finished is 
to Iteep the house comfortably warm, with a 
lit.t>le ventilation on all night. There is one 
thing to bear in mind: The work cannot be 
nrxdulv hurried with safety, and there will 
pi*obably be a good many badly-coloured Gros 
Colraan this season. Alicante will do better, 
ic irs hardly wi*e, if the bonieip are propei 
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drained, to discontinue watering the borders 
till the ripening is nearly finished. 

Early Peach house.— The Peach trees, 
if not already pruned, should have attention 
soon, and, if the roof is a fixture, all the venti¬ 
lation possible should be given by opening the 
lights. There is no doubt it is an advantage to 
build Peach-houses with movable lights in the 
roof, and uncover the trees when the fruits are 
gathered and the wood ripe. There would be 
fewer complaints of bud dropping if this could 
be done. No one prunes young trees very haid 
nowadays. If they make too much wood, the 
roots can be lifted and shortened a little at 
their extremities, and the young wood laid in 
full length, and only as much shortened as has 
failed to ripen. The young wood, of course, 
must not be overcrowded. The Peach, as a 
rule, sets so freely that there is no necessity to 
crowd in much wood. If the bearing shoots are 
trained 6 inches apart there will be wood 
enough to ensure a full crop, and ample space 
will be left to train in the young growth in 
summer, and this young growth is only second 
in importance to the crop the trees bear in the 
present season. 

Late Peach-bouse.— In this the young 
wood is not too well ripened, and, if it could be 
managed, a little warmth in the pipes will help 
to harden the wood. If there is any doubt 
about the condition of the borders, an examin¬ 
ation should take place now, and any tree 
which is not doing well, either from exhaustion 
or any other cause, should be removed and 
the place filled with a young tree which has 
had several years training on a wall. Peaches 
may be moved now if the work is carefully 
done without the loss of a crop. There should 
always be some mellow old turf placed round 
the roots, but no manure. 

Window gardening.— Now that fires 
are constantly in use, there will be more dust 
on the foliage, and the sponge should be used 
as often as possible, especially on fine-leaved 

C lants. Very little water will be required now, 
ut, of course, water, if required, should be 
given. Cypripediums do well in a room, and 
are common in the town villa. The flowers are 
very lasting. 

Outdoor garden. - Rose banks are 
becoming a special feature in many gardens 
now, and if the banks are thoroughly broken 
up and the soil freely manured some varia¬ 
tion may be made in the planting, and 
other Roses besides the Wichuriana may be 
used. The creeping Roses are at their best 
falling over a rough wall or dropping over a 
clifl’ where there is a natural rockery. Aimta 
Vibert pegged down does very well and grows 
and flowers freely, and where the soil has been 
well prepared a few bright-coloured Hybrid 
Teas planted thinly over the bank rising above 
the white flowers of Aimee Vibert has a distinct 
ai.d good effect. Many other similar combina¬ 
tions might be made by those who desire to get a 
little off the beaten track, and Ido not think it 
is possible to go wrong in bank planting, pro¬ 
vided the bank is not too steep and there is a 
good depth of soil. Some of the loveliest 
masses of Tea Roses I have seen have been 
planted on banks, and the creeping Roses to 
cover the ground are a distinct improvement. 
Everybody will be busy now planting the beds 
for winter and spring. A few beds in a design 
planted with variegated shrubs give a dressy 
appearance in the winter, and among the 
shrubs might be planted a groundwork of 
hardy annuals for spring blooming. The shrubs 
when no longer required can be planted in the 
reserve bed, and if mulchod they would im¬ 
prove annually, so that really the expense of a 
few shrubs would not be great. 

Fruit gardeo. —Those who have the room 
and convenience for growing a few rows of 
Blackberries will find the fruit useful, and they 
come in when most of our bush fruits are over. 
Young plants may be obtained from the hedges, 
where they grow strongly and are healthy. 
They should be cut down the first season, and 
some rough method of training arranged for 
the canes to climb over. Stout Larch poles 
and a few wires from pole to pole seem as good 
as anything, and are cheap. New plantations 
of Raspberries may be made. For dessert 
Superlative is a fine variety. Baumforth’s 
Seedling and Norwich Wonder are also among 
the best. The soil should be good and deep 


for Raspberries. Select a moist spot, if possible, 
for Raspberries and Black Currants, and do 
not spare the manure. Boskoop Giant Black 
Currant has the reputation of being proof 
against the mite. If the work of the mite is 
noticed, hard pruning, cutting off all the abnor¬ 
mal buds, when the attack begins, will, if per¬ 
sisted in, effect a cure. Of course, if the 
insects are given time, the work of clearing 
them out will be difficult. As soon as the 
leaves are down—in fact, it is hardly necessary 
to wait till the last leaf falls before pruning 
begins. I believe in pruning as soon after the 
leaves are down as possible. Very often the 
pruning and training of wall trees go on side 
oy side, as the best knifeman is generally 
selected for the work. 

Vegetable garden.— Increase the man¬ 
ure or compost heap by every possible means. 
Deeper culture and more manure will help the 

f rowth of vegetables, and for many gardens, 
ecayed vegetable matter, which has been 
dressed with lime, will have as much effect as 
a dressing of expensive manure. There are 
many gardens where lime-dressing to the 
extent of 1 bushel per square rod would be as 
effective a9 a dressing of manure. There is no 
doubt that this season has been a very unpro¬ 
fitable one, and that insects, especially crawl¬ 
ing things, have multiplied exceedingly, and 
will give trouble in future unless pressure is 
brought to bear upon them now. Gas-lime in 
moderation, not exceeding 1 lb. per square 
yard, scattered over the surface and left there 
exposed for some time, will be a most useful 
cleansing agent, and, if distributed evenly, 
will hurt nothing. Vegetables in cold-frames 
must have very free ventilation. The lights 
should be taken off in mild weather when not 
raining. Wood-ashes or dry, peaty soil, scat¬ 
tered among Lettuces and other things in 
frames, will check mildew and damp this very 
exceptional season. E. Ho bday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 10th. — Our principal work is 
planting fruit-trees, root lifting and pruning 
where the leaves are down. Bush-trees on 
dwarfing stocks are thinned where the branches 
are crowded, and the leaders shortened to form 
wood. If a vacant place occurs in any trees, a 
young shoot is encouraged to grow up in that 
space. If a young shoot is pruned to a bud 
pointing in the right direction, any vacancy 
can easily be filled up. Sometimes an old tree 
on a wall may be too crowded with spurs. 
Some of these will now be thinned out. 

November 17th .—Repotted various Lilies, 
also recently-arrived bulbs of L. longiflorum 
from Japan. Specimens arc made up by placing 
three or more bulbs in a pot, according to size 
of bulbs and pots. The clearing of beds and 
refilling with various plants of a decorative 
character are still going on. Potted up a lob 
of Dielytras for late blooming, also a lot of 
strong clumps of Christmas Rosea to come on 
quietly for Christmas decoration. Weeds 
have been a great source of trouble every¬ 
where. 

November ISth .—Cleared Asparagus beds of 
dead foliage and weeds, and top-dressed with 
rich compost. Salt will be given later. 
Several Peach-trees on south wall that had 
made too much wood have had the border 
opened in front and the ends of the roots 
lifted. Whenever work of this kind is done, a 
little fresh turfy loam is worked in over the 
roots. 

November 10th. — Leaves enough having 
accumulated, another range of hot-beds will 
be made up for Asparagus, Seakale, etc. A 
few Strawberries with strong, well lipened 
crowns will be half plunged in a bed of leaves 
to come on quickly. The flower spikes usually 
rise very strong on this leaf-bed. A deep pib 
filled with leaves is the best place for starting 
Roses in pots to flower early. Lockie's Per¬ 
fection Cucumber is bearing freely now. All 
the late plants in pots and frames have been 
pulled up, being no longer required. 

Noveinber 20th .—Wet days are filled up with 
sponging plants in houses, cleaning glass, etc., 
to let in light. Sowed a number of pots with 
Fern spores of various kinds. New spores soon 
germinatje| ^ 
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shaded when the sun shines. Paper is 
spread over the pots to subdue the light. 
Moved a number of plants of the different 
varieties of Lawson’s Cypress that were too 
crowded. A group of the most distinct forms 
of Lawson’s Cypress is very interesting on the 
lawn. 

November 21st. —Finished planting bulbs, 
the surplus being made use of to form groups 
in the wilderness among the trees. Several 
sites have been prepared for various forms of 
the Silver Fir, exclusive of the common 
kinds. These do well with us, but the Spruces 
not so well. We are never tired of planting 
Hollies and Ivies. The bush Ivies are very 
effective when they have acquired size. Beds 
are being prepared for Roses to bo planted 
immediately. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardohixq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Garden wo, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mart 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkm.no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries oy post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 

naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe, and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are , 
in many cates, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Soil for Chrysanthemums (Mums).— You used 
far too much artificial manure. The bone-meal was suffi¬ 
cient, using the other artificials when the plants had filled 
the pots with roots. The rich food caused the stems to 
grow sappy and gross and prevented their ripening. 
Properly ripened wood is the forerunner of fine flowers. 

Unhealthy Maiden-hair Fern (A).—Tt is 
evident that tne roots are wrong. Perhaps the plant 
requires repotting. If so, repot into a mixture of loam 
and peat. Drain the pots well and water carefully. 
Shade for a time after potting. Too much moisture or 
cold currents of air would also make the young fronds go 
in the way described. 

Pruning Roses planted last spring (Surrey). 
—Nothing is gained by pruning at this late season of the 
year. With climbing Roses that are well established, we 
like to remove old, worn-out wood in September, but in 
the case of your plants, the spring will be quite early 
enough. The wood made this summer should be pruned 
back to within G inches or 12 inches of the base, according 
to the vigour of the variety, retaining that the greatest 
length that is the most vigorous. 

Roses for hedge (Lancaster ).—You would find the 
Rambler Roses, Buch as Feiicitd-Psrpetue, Bennet’s Seed- 
lirg, and Crimson Rambler, very suitable. You might 
also try Mme. Berard. Reve d‘Or, Climbing DevonienBis, 
and W. A. Richardson. Lay a good foundation in the 
wav of good soil, allowing at. least a width of 3 feet for the 
bed. A few lengths of wire should be run along at first, 
to which to tie the Roses to start them. See also reply to 
J. T. Ilawdon, re “ Rosea for a hedge,” p. 472. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums not flowering 
(Cheviot). —Ivy-leaved Geraniums are naturally so free- 
blooming that the fact of your plaots failing to flower 
would indicate that the treatment ha? in some way been 
wrong. Possibly they have been kept t oo close and in too 
rich a soil, the result being leaves rather than flowers. 
Very little, if any, shading is required by them, and the 
t>e9t soil is two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould or 
well-decayed cow-manure, with a little sand. Keep them 
fairly dry during winter, and in spring repot in the above 
compost, increasing the supply of water as the plants 
grow. 

Heliotropes In winter (Cheviot ).—Heliotropes 
obtained last spring should flower this winter, but as 
yours are not Bhowing bloom now you cannot expect them 
to bloom this season. Repotting now will not help in any 
way; in fact, if thi9 were done, many of your plants 
would possibly die. The better way will be to keep as 
recommended for the Geraniums, and repot in spring, 
using as much leaf-mould as loam in the soil. To flower 
Heliotrope in the winter, a temperature of 55 degs. to 
05 degs. is needed. 

Gloxinias (Chas. F. Ranken ).--The best plan will 
be to gradually dry them off, but do not, as is so often the 
case, Btand them underneath the stage, but give them all 
the lliht and air possible. During the winter you may 
either allow them to remain in the pots they now are, or 
shake them out from the soil and lay them in a box of dry 
sand or soil. The house in which you store them should, 
during the winter, never fall below 45 degs. Do not place 
too near the water pipes, and if the soil gets very dry it 
may be slightly sprinkled. At the end of February or early 
in March you may again repot the corms, taking care, how¬ 
ever, not to ovmrvmltr until they Btan into growth. 
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Autumn pruning of Roses (MoUoy\— We are 
not much in favour of reckless pruning in autumn. It is 
true, climbing kinds are considerably benefltted if they are 
relieved of tho very old, w’orn-out shoots, so that the 
younger growths may be well matured, but ordinary 
Hybrid Perpetual?, Teas, etc., both bush and standard, 
may generally be left alone until spring. We thlok some¬ 
times the two-year-old wood should be retained, especially 
if the summer has been a very wet one, like the present, as 
it is very important that wood should be well ripened, 
and the annual growths produced somewhat late in the 
season are rather soft. Consequently, those springing from 
the two-year-old wood would be best to retain. In March 
it is advisable to cut away all pithy shoots, and unless you 
have a good supply of solid growths to fall back upon, 
this leaves your plants rather small. It is a very good 
plan to tip the long growths in autumn, as it helps con¬ 
siderably to ripen the wood. 

Violets not flowering (B. W. D.\—lt, as you say, 
the stock of Violets in your garden never flowers, the best 
thing you can do with the plants is to dig them in, adding at 
the same time a good dressing of manure, and burying it 
and the Violets down deep. Then purchase plants from a 
good stock, such as Russian Superb. Czar, or Princess of 
Wales, singles; or Marie Louise, double. Do not plaut 
these in the same ground as the Violets had been growing 
in so long previously, but plant in quite fresh ground, 
which also should be well manured first. If you can 
obtain from a florist good, strong plants now, as they 
should be, and will put them out 12 inches apart in rows 
20 inches apart, vou should have a fine bloom from them 
in the spring. The old stock you have may be flowerless 
because the soil has become exhausted, or they may be so 
because the stock has become barren. If you obtain fresh 
plants and put them out on to deeply-dug, well-manured 
soil, before planting give the surface a heavy dressing of 
soot. That will do the plants great good. 

Bulbs and slugs (Belladonna).— We fear very- 
much that in your soil the more robuBt of the Lilies only- 
will succeed. We would name such os the varieties of L. 
speciosum, L. tigrinum, L. Martagon, L. candidum, L. 
croeeum, L. umbellatum, L. giganteum as the best for 
such a soil. We are surprised to And that Crown 
Imperials suffer from the t-lugs, but these, if covered with 
2 inches of coal-ashes, also the Lilies, would be greatly 
assisted. Soot and lime sown separately and at intervals, 
and a little later forked In, are also helpful. Where you 
can use it with safety, a sprinkling of common salt should 
be tried. The Spanish and English Irises you may lift 
with impunity in July each year, and, placing in dry sand, 
replant in October. It is not well to keep these too long 
in the dry state, but in some soils they are greatly 
improved by annual lifting. To make your soil more 
generally suitable to bulb growing, much grit, wood-ashes, 
old mortar, and the like should be added. A better way, 
though, we admit, a rather costly one, would be to burn 
the soil to the extent of one-half. Were this done, even to 
a small portion, in which to plant the choicer things, you 
would see a great improvement. Failing this, for choice 
subjects you could make the beds, discarding quite one- 
half the staple soil, and replacing it with light loam, peat, 
and grit in equal parts. Eighteen inches of this mix¬ 
ture on a C-inch bed of drainage would help you to 
grow many beautiful things to perfection. 

Plants for greenhouse (Bath).— It would have 
been of material assistance if you had given the size of the 
greenhouse. Cpon its size and construction much 
depends. You appear not to desire to depend upon bulb.*, 
yet a few of these will be found of great value, particu¬ 
larly for this season by reason of the lateness. We 
especially recommend such Narcissi as prlnceps, ornatus, 
the old double yellow, and Golden Spur. A few Tulips, as 
La Reioe and Yellow Prince, would also ha helpful. 
Lilium Harrisii, too, for Easter work cannot be beaten. 
These are all cheap, and their value is enhanced because 
of their simple cultural requirements. For example, 
when potted in the autumn, such things may be plunged 
in the open under ashes, and when brought into the 
greenhouse will do just as well beneath the stage for a 
considerable time. The Zonal Pelargoniums, or “Gera- 
uiums,” as these are erroneously called, both single and 
double, will be of much service*. Specially grown, these 
may be had in flower all the winter in your district. The 
decorative Pelargoniums are also of value, such as Duchess 
of Bedford, Volonte Nationale album, and others. Azilea 
mollis you should make much of, because of its hardiness. 
Carefully managed, this could be had in bloom for weeks 
by plunging the plants in the open under greenhouse 
wall, and taking a few plants in at a time. Primulas, 
Deutzia gracilis, SpirmM, Primula obconica, Cinerarias, 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, are other things of service. To 
these may be added a few Roses, such as Niphetos, 
Catherine Mermet, The Bride, Perledes Jardins, also some 
Border and Tree-Carnations. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
should And a place among serviceable things for cutting. 

Standard and dwarf Roses for circular bed 
(Duron).—We estimate you will require twelve standards 
and fifty bushes for the bed, allowing about 2 feet 0 inches 
apart for the former, and 1 foot 0 inches apart for the 
latter. As an edging, the outer ring might consist of the 
low-growing Polyantba Roses, and nothing can be more 
suitable, such kinds as Anna Marie de Montiavel, 
Eugenie Lamesch, Perle des Rouges, and Miguonette 
being excellent. Should you plant these, you would 
require about three dozen plants, arid, consequently, 
about two dozen fewer bushes of the stronger growing 
kinds than the number given above. Other good edging 
plants are Saxifraga hypnoides, Gentiana acaulis, shrubby 
Veronicas, and ordinary Box edging. If this latter is 
relaid every third year it is, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
edging plant obtainable. The kinds of Roses we should 
recommend as standards are : Charles Lefebvre, Clio, Mrs. 
John T.aing, General Jacqueminot, Dupuy .Tamain, Mile. 
G. Luizet, Mme. V. Verdier, l lrich Brunner, La France, 
Grace Darling, Clara Watson, White Maman Cochet; and 
the following are splendid kinds for dwarfs or bushes: 
Etienne Levot, Francois Michelon, Captain Christy, Pride 
of Waltham, Crown Prince, Gloire Lyonnaise, Marie Bau¬ 
mann, Fisher Holmes, Spenser, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Helen Keller, Star of Waltham, Marquise de Casteilane, 
Duke of Connaught, Alliance Franco-Russe, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Marie d'orleans, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Abel Cbatenay, Francis Dubrieu), 
Souvenir de Mme. Eugenie Verdier, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Oadeau Ramey. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


John May all.—We think it is only natural decay. Let 
them remain as they are during the winter, and repot 

them early next spring.- Spouts.—We can find no scale 

or thrlps on the leaves received. From the appearance 
of the foliage you send, it seems as if the drainage were in 
had condition, choked up in some way, causing the leaves 
to assume the yellow look those you send have.— J. p. T. 
—See article on “ Rosa Wichuriana for eloping banks," hi 
our issue of Nov. 7, p. 462.- Seeker .—“The Chrysanthe¬ 

mum," by Edwin Molyneux. Any bookseller can procure 

this for you.- Fatlander.— We find your query to which 

you refer wn9 answered in our issue of Sept. 19,'p, 380. As 
regards your Roses, you give us no clue as to the soil, 
position, or your mode of culture. We may give a seiec- 
lion, but it is impossible to fay anything as to their suc¬ 
cess or failure, so much depending on the points we hats 

referred to.- Irujuisitive.— \n a week you can uie the 

frame. We would strongly advise you to paint the under- 
tide of the lights, in order to preserve the wood.— W. 
Makant.—Ho, give them no manure. Rhododendron 
require a peaty eoil. You can mulch over the roots to 

retain the moisture.- A malcur .—Kindly say what rises 

of Roses you prefer, whether H P. or Teae.-.in inxioi/j 

Reader.— The drainage of the plants you specially refer to 
as going yellow is evidently at fault, judging by what 

you say.- N. Longridge.—\\e see no reason why the 

Jasmine should not succeed in the position you mention. 

- Flora.— You cannot expect to have any succees with 

Cucumbers in a cold-home. They must have plenty of 

heat and moisture.- S. Brodie.— Your Clematis his 

been attacked by the disease which affects this plant, and 
nothing, we fear, will save it. It is evidently a grafted 
plant. If you cut it down, os you say, only the stock will 

be left.- -James Cooper.— Try W. Paul and Son, Waliham 

Cross, London, N.- R. W. L.— Apply to Osman and Co., 

132 and 134, Commercial-9treet, London, E.C.- J. B. S. 

—You will find an article dealing with the propagation of 
Azaleas in our issue of Feb. 1, 1902, also an article, with 
illustrations, re Camellias, in the issue for April 19, same 
year. These can be had ot the publisher, poet free. 

Hd. each.-C. A. R .—Do you want the plants with 

white flowers to be permanent, or only for the summer 
months ? The Arbutus in many cases refuses to fruit, 
which may be due to the weather, climate, etc.— 
C. IF. M.— The Rose, from the specimen of the wood too 
send, is evidently dead, and the best thing would be to 
clear it out and put in a fresh plant. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND 7RUIT9. 

%• Any communications respecting plants or /rntt 
tent to name should always accompany the pend 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gaomsbi 
Illustratkd, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, B.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each tpecimn 
of )lowers or fruit sent for naming. No more thanfovr 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent si 
one time. 

Names of plants. — /?. M. Jones and Sam L 
Bennett.—We cannot, as we have so often said, undeitsP 

to name florist flowers.- H. Davidson.— 1, Rue (RaU 

graveolens); 2, Tarragon (Artemisia Dracunculus); s. 
Balm (Melissa officinalis); 4, Wormwood (Artemis* 

absinthura).- Enquirer Z.—l, Habrothamnuselegatn 

2, Ficub repens; 3, Mirabilis JaUpa; 4, Heiemnn’ 

autumnale striatum.- J. C. TUlsdown . -Celsia cretie* 

- II. Spencer .—Opbiopogon Jaburan variegaJtum. 

Caution. —Evidently Tropicolum tuberosum.— Torquay 

—Schizostylis eoccinea.- A Constant Bcaacr^- l, 

Arbutus Unedo; 2, Tussilago Farfara variegnta: 3, Snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpus racemosue); 4, Ctntaurea.mon- 

tana* alba.- Solyo.—l, Acalypha musaica; 2, Thedisean 

on the Brugmansia looks like some fungus.—• 
tire.—Vie cannot undertake to name florist flower*. 
Mrs. Sandars.— Polygonum araplexicaule. 

Names of fruits.— Clonleigh.— AppleL Yorkshire 

Greeniog,- Clement Palmer .—quite impossible to mb. 

from such poor specimens. 


Catalogue received. — Little and BslUnV*- 

Carlisle.—List of Fruit Trees and Trees and Shr.^t. 


“FLORA and Sylva."-A Monthly Review of Sew 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home now¬ 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pa 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante, ire • 
and Shrubs. “ This neic review deserves a icon 
only for its admirable typography and its• exseeauQ.' 
finely reproduced illustrations—coloured, photogrep^ 
and engraved.’'—Times. Price Is., of all Newsagentsijr* 
Bookstalls. Well bound. At the end of year w»U 
the finest work on its subject ever produced. Pion*" 
at 17, Fumival-street, Holnorn, London, E.0. 


“I really must use Vi-Cocoa. 

Thousands of men and women, after reading 
the particulars published respecting the men 
of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, have been in ^ uc Jrj 
become regular drinkers of this popular rooa 
Beverage. But many have said to themselve » 
“ I really must use Vi-Cocoa,” and have! 1 aw* 
to do so. Why ? There is no more 
and inexpensive cocoa on the market. A • 
packet or a 9d. or Is. Od. tin is value indeed, 
Vi-Cocoa does all that it is claimed to do, & 
there is no so-called concentrated or fo re 'K 
cocoa in the world to equal it. It is big 
nutritous, imparts stamina to the systeni, - 
refreshing to the weary brain-worker, and I ** 
cu per at os the body after physical fatigue- 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE POTATO CROP OF 1903. 

The past season has been one of the worst for 
Potatoes that I have ever experienced, and, 
with the exception of one or two second early 
varieties, in not a single instance has the yield 
reached the average. I have not grown any of 
the new sorts of which one hears so much 
lately regarding their enormous productive 
owers and tho high prices they have realised, 
ut relied on such standard varieties as Windsor 
Castle, The Bruce, Magnum Bonum, Up-to- 
lXite, and Maincrop for late supplies. Among 
the five sorts named Windsor Castle gave the 
bast crop, but the yield was nothing approach¬ 
ing what it should have been. Strange as it 
may sound, a few rows of this varioty planted 
with seed obtained from a distance barely gav« 
more than the seed in roturn ; so that in this 
case, at any rate, a change of seed did not 
result in so much good accruing as we gener¬ 
ally look for with regard to Potatoes. As 
regards the other varieties mentioned, the 
yield was but poor, and late Potatoes will be 
very short with me this winter. I had ray 
doubts about them last July, when, after tho 
heavy rainfall of June, the foliage turned from 
a healthy green to a yellowish tinge, and soon 
after ceased to make further growth. I observed 
the same kind of thing happening, not only in 
my own immediate neighbourhood, but some 
miles distant, and loud are tho complaints on 
all hands as to tho poor crops. Disease, which 
has been very prevalent, has also caused a great 
deal of loss. All the same, the fact remains 
that, after making all allowances, the total 
yield is far below what it should have been, and 
the only way I can account for it is that the 
untoward character of tho soason from the 
time the seed was planted until growth was 
complete was mainly responsible for the 
deficiency. 

Among the second earlies, Beauty of Hebron 
and Snowdrop gave the best returns—in fact, 
tho yield was up to the average, and I intend 
retaining them. Sharpe’s Victor, still the best 
flavoured early Potato, cropped fairly well, but 
was surpassed by the inferior-eating Ninety¬ 
fold in this respect. Duke of York and Sand¬ 
ringham were also fair, but nothing approach¬ 
ing previous seasons in point of yield. Ring¬ 
leader is quite a failure with me, and most dis¬ 
appointing of all are English Beauty and Syon 
House Prolific, two varieties which have been 
the greatest success hitherto, scarcely yielding 
more than sufficient seod for planting another 
season. 

With regard to disease affecting one variety 
more than another, I was unable to detect any 
difference, as, with the exception of tho early 
and second early sorts, all seemed to suffer 
alike. Flavour, which I have not yet touched 
upon, is very gpod indeed, in spite of the super¬ 
abundance of moisture the tubers received 
whilst growing ; so that there is, after ail, some 
consolation to be derived from what must 
otherwise be considered a very unsatisfactory 
Potato crop. . ^ A. W. 
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SIZE VERSUS QUALITY IN 
VEGETABLES. 

There were much useful argument and many 
interesting facts embodied in the article that 
appeared under the above heading on p. 407, 
October 10, and with very much of what is 
there written I feel sure hundreds of roaders 
will be in entire agreement. It is quite true 
that Potatoes grown for mere size are abso¬ 
lutely devoid of that high quality connoisseurs 
so much value, no matter what the reputation 
of individual kinds may be. One may well ask 
what is the gain in size, since the test can only 
be found on the dinner-table, and what com¬ 
parison can possibly be made between a good 
and bad Potato on the show table ? If 
gardeners took the same trouble to manure and 
trench, say, for Turnips, Beetroot, and Carrots 
as they do for Celery, what use could be found 
for the produce ? Ordinary utensils would not 
be adequate for cooking them, nor the culti¬ 
vated palate find pleasure in their consumption. 
Indeed, they would be food fit only for cattle. 
Exhibition vegetables, many of them, are 
grown to an outsize, and as a market com¬ 
modity have bub little value, but so long as 
flower shows continue, just so long will over¬ 
fed vegetables be found, until, at any rate, 
judges discourage them by adopting strict 
standards of size. In many households, and, 
indeed, many markets, there is absolutely no 
demand for tho over-grown British Onion, bub 
they must be produced to satisfy competition. 
One may often see bad judgment displayed 
with Cauliflowers on tho part of judges and exhi¬ 
bitors. Largo heads must be quartered before 
they can bo conveniently cooked, and the 
quality, as you rightly say, is not of that 
refined order so much prized in the smaller 
Cauliflower. Tomatoes are settling down to a 
more useful size. The time wa9 when the two 
to three-pound fruit was the ambition of the 
grower for exhibition. The demands of the 
million have altered this, for the Tomato has 
become such an universally used fruit that 
large ones look entirely out of place, and are 
just as objectionable to growers and buyers now 
as the smaller fruit was, say, twenty years ago. 
One seldom sees fruit 16 oz. to 24 oz. in weight 
nowadays, and if they happen to accidentally 
develop to that size, they have a correspond¬ 
ingly small value in the market. Celery grown 
strictly for show is wasteful both in material 
and labour, and the labour given to it could not 
possibly be adopted in many a garden nowa¬ 
days, even should it be necessary for tho show 
table, simply because ample time, labour, and 
manures are nob available. I know from expe¬ 
rience that in the effort to grow some of the 
exhibition vegetables much wasted labour and 
extravagance have sometimes to be adopted. I 
can recall an instance where trenching and 
manuring were practised for certain crops 
without stint, while in the same garden there 
were vegetable quarters to which the spade had 
been an absolute stranger for years. Needless 
to say, that while the specially-cultivated crops 
were good, the neglected portion of the garden 
gave crops which could only breed contempt 
amongst those most intimately concerned. 
With good all-round cultivation, the best seeds, 


and suitable ground, vegetables can be well 
grown without the application of so much 
wasted labour. I quite agree that to maintain 
the necessarily high state of fertility in the soil, 
and in some soils in particular, deep cultivation 
and heavy coatings of manure are necessary, 
otherwise the crops in droughty times 'would 
soon be reduced to mediocrity. My aim is 
always to cultivate with a view to future as 
well as present economies. Exhibitions are 
useful in bringing before their patrons the 
possible limit to be gained in size and perfec¬ 
tion, bub for the average gardener to carry 
away resolutions to imitate in the several 
examples that might take his fancy would often 
demand exertion and outlay out of proportion 
to the means at his disposal. Quality, there¬ 
fore, may be said to be represented not so much 
by real size as the extent of edible material 
produced in each crop, and many crops may be 
named in which the smaller, but perfect 
examples, possess much more, or, rather, much 
better, material than those so highly developed 
by special cultivation. W. 

- That is a most interesting article on 

this important question in the issue of Oct. 10, 
and I have often wondered whother exhibitions 
are educational in tho sense they often profess 
to bo. As it is quite clear that quality should 
be the first consideration, one can hardly 
understand how this applies to the huge Cauli¬ 
flowers, big Carrots, coarse Cabbage, and a host 
of other things one could name. Recently ab 
the vegetable show at Chiswick this was only 
too apparent in many cases, and I observed to 
a friend, when looking at Radishes, that no 
one could eat them, they being more like small 
Turnips. I am aware that things are improving, 
and this is seen in Potatoes, Tomatoes, and a 
few other things. In some exhibits it wa9 
difficult to find a coarse dish, and I hope the 
day is not far distant when these enormous 
vegetables will not find favour. To have big 
Cabbages see the length of time they must be 
on tho ground and the room they need com¬ 
pared to those of smaller growth. If you must 
grow these huge kinds, then you are compelled 
to give them room and timo, seeing they make 
so many large outside leaves before they com¬ 
mence to fold in, whereas nice small quick- 
hearting kinds can be set out a foot apart and 
come in all about one time, and the ground can 
be cleared and another crop got off by the time 
the others are fit. Only last spring I saw in 
a large private garden a big patch of plants 
bought from a local man. It was midsummer 
before any could be cut. Who wants coarse, 
strong Cabbage at midsummer ? The same 
holds good in big Cauliflowers. To obtain them 
they mu9t be set out early in very good land 
wide apart, and when grown to such a size 
the heads are strong compared to medium¬ 
sized heads. Added to this, they are 
practically useless for the table. Nothing, 
in my opinion, surpasses Walcheren, from 
a flavour point of view, although it is 
difficult to obtain a good stock now. 
Carrots are best when young. Scarlet Nantes 
and French Forcing are amongst my favourites, 
and for winter use nothing can surpass these 
kinds 9own about midsummer. Parenips_sown 
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early are strong compared to those sown middle 
of May. Big Celery is poor in flavour compared 
to that which has been allowed to grow in a 
more natural way, and much of that exhibited 
the owner would not eat had he to choose his 
own. Some years ago I grew huge heads for 
market, and obtained them 7 lb. each. To do 
this it took an enormous amount of feeding, 
and a long time, to say nothing of the labour 
in moulding. This I soon tired of, finding it 
did not pay, and for family use it was totally 
uDfit. The host Celery I over have eaten was 
grown in a garden in West Norfolk. It was 
Major Clarke's Red, and was grown in rotten 
leaves and Grass mowings well decayed. In 
dry weather clear water only was given, and I 
never tasted better Celery, but such would be 
useless for exhibition. I am doubtful if there 
has been any gain in the quality of Beetroot. 
What kinds can surpass Pine Apple and 
Nutting’s Selected V Here, again, the longer 
kinds have more leafage and must be grown 
wider apart, and whore is the gain ? The large- 
growing Lettuces are not equal to those of 
smaller growth. The same holds good with 
Tomatoes, and if Savoy Cabbage is considered, 
where is Drumhead compared to Universal, 
Dwarf Ulm, etc. ? In Brussels Sprouts nothing 
equals the small bullet kinds. Big Turnips 
and many other things may be named. I know 
there are a few exceptions. Large Onions and 
Leeks are very tender, but do not keep, 
especially if wanted for spring use. From a 
market point of view, size, etc., has to be 
considered, but even here it can be overdone. 
For homo uso nothing equals medium-sized, 
quickly-grown, tender vegetables. Dorset. 


GROWING CARDOONS. 

Kindly give culture of Cardoons, and say if it would be 
wise to grow a quantity, and if a good sale would be found 
for them?—J. D. 

[The labour involved in the growth of 
Cardoons is so great that very few gardeners 
attempt to grow them, and it may be said the 
want of knowledge in cooking, together with 
slight appreciation of their qualities at the 
table, renders them at once an unpopular a9 
well as rare vegetable in English homes. They 
need to be sown in May, either in the trenches 
prepared for them or in pots, to be afterwards 
planted when of suitable size and strength. 
A trench prepared on similar lines as for Celery 



The Cardoon. 


is needful, the plants having a space of 2.V feeu 
allowed between them, and a distance of 
.*U feet to 4 feet is necessary between the 
trenches for earthing-up in autumn. Earth¬ 
ing-up should not be done until growth i3 
finished, previous to which the leaves and 
stems must be neatly bound up with hay- 
lands to oxelude'Hpr and present the soil 
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getting in among the leaves and steins. Six 
weeks or more must be allowed for blanching, 
and then they must be lifted and stored in a 
cool yet frost-proof building, or, at any rate, a 
place where they can be kept free from frost 
for winter use. A cool cellar is a very good 
place, and here they may be stood with a ball 
of root9 attached, and if not too damp the 
process of blanching continues. Being tender, 
they must be lifted when frosty weather 
threatens. In dry weather give copious 
supplies of water, with occasional doses of 
liquid-manure. We should not advise you to 
grow in any quantity, as we fear there is 
very little demand for them in our markets.] 


GROWING SALSIFY. 

Kindly give culture of Salsify f—J. P. 

[Amateurs do not grow’ Salsify so much as it 
deserves. It is a valuable wunter vegetable, 
and can be grown with ordinary culture. It 
needs care in cooking, but all vegetables, 
common or otherwise, are worth good cooking. 
The roots should be scraped like Parsnips, cut 
in pieces, and steeped in vinegar for a couple 
of hours, then boiled and served with thick 
gravy, melted butter, or white sauce. Another 
way is to partly boil them, then fry in butter 
till brown, and serve hob. Another way is to 
fry them in slices after partial boiling, and 
serve when cooked. On the continent this vege 
table is much esteemed. Being a deep rooting 
plant, depth of soil is necossary to obtain a 
perfect development. The land should be w r ell 
dug, also if at all poor have an ample supply 
of manure. Forked roots, duo to poor land 
with insufficient depth of soil, are useless for 
cooking. They need to be straight, like a 
small Parsnip, and grown thus are readily 
prepared for use, and are of superior quality. 
As shown in the illustration, the roots closely 
resemble the Parsnip, but the flavour is quite 
different; indeed, few vegetables have the 
peculiar flavour of the Salsify. 

Culture is simple, provided the land is good* 
A deep soil is essential, double digging or 
trenching the land. In land where the roots 
are in close oontact with rich manures, the 
seedlings fork or spread out badly. Tho best 
Salsify is always obtained from land thoroughly 
manured for a previous crop. For instance, 
trench and thoroughly manure one year, grow 
a quick crop, and the land is then in a good 
condition for the Salsify. Such aids as guano 
or other improved fertiliser may be given, but 
not rank animal manure. Quick-acting foods 
are the best, as then tho roots are more succu¬ 
lent and the flavour superior. Another equally 
important point is moisture. Soils lacking 
food or moisture are not very good, as here the 
plants will run to seed badly, and the roots of 
such plants will be poor and tough. The 
plants need ample space. Sow the seed in 
rows 18 inches apart, and thin to half that 
distance in the row. Even this is none too 
much for the largo-rooting newer kinds, as the 
top growth is much stronger. April or May i9 
a suitable time to sow, the latter month being 
quite early enough if the soil is well w’orked. 
The roots will need storage in October and 
November, and as cool a store as possible ; if 
just frost-proof it will be enough. The roots 
are best if they are kept moist, so that soil, 
sand, or fine ashes should be placed between 
each layer of roots, the latter laid lengthways, 
and in severe weather an extra cover given in 
the shape of litter. Salsify is in season from 
November to April.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Catting down Globe Artichokes.— Should 
Globe Artichokes be cut down after cropping ? I told my 
gardener to cut the whole plant down, but he says it is 
only the stalks that have borne flowers that should be cut 
down. Is it too late now to cut the whole plant down if 
necessary ?—K. M. 

[At the commencement of winter Artichoke 
plants should be protected from frost, which 
often destroys them in our climate. In order 
to do so all the stems which have flowered 
should be removed from the stools by cutting 
them off as close to the root as possible. The 
longest leaves should be shortened, after which 
soil should be heaped on the stools to the 
height of 8 inches or 10 inches above the neck 
of the root, care being taken not to let any of 
it get into the heart of the plant. Should tho 


frost be very severe, it is wise to give an addi¬ 
tional covering of leaves or straw, removing 
this when the weather is mild to prevent it 
rotting the plants.] 

Clubbing in Cauliflowers.-I send herewith 
some Cauliflower plants, large and small. You will 
observe a growth on the roots. Will you please let me 
know what it i9 and what is the cause ? They are planted 
in a good sandy soil, which was limed last spring — 
Catherine Boden. 

[Your Cauliflowers are what is known as 
clubbed. Do not plant Cauliflowers, or anv 
similar kind of the Cabbage tribe, in the grouncl 



Salsify. 


where the grub, for such it is, gives trouble. 
You may now give the soil a heavy dressing of 
fresh soot, or make strong soot-water by soak¬ 
ing a peck of soot in a tub of C gallons oi 
water, then after twenty-four hours giving the 
affected plants a good watering. Dress the 
ground before you crop again with gas-lime at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, spreading it 
about, letting it lie to pulverise, then spreading 
it more evenly and digging it in. Evon now a 
little may be strewn about round the plants to 
be washed in. There is no surer remedy.] 
Boiled Potatoes. —At many flowor shows 
prizes are offered for cooked Potatoes. Ab 
Chard show this year there were upwards of 30 
dishes to select three prizes from. This was 
not an easy task, as after the first prize was 
awarded, this being easy, there were a dozen 
about equally good for the other two prizes. 
The first prize dish was excellent, being of fine 
flavour and cooked so that the outside was dry 
and mealy and still firm enough to hold to¬ 
gether, and without that starchy appearance 
90 many Potatoes have. Tho flesh was jusU 
little tinged with yellow, and on tasting the 
various dishes those of this colour were oi 
better flavour than whore the flesh was white. 
Undoubtedly offering prizes for Potatoes 
cooked is a 9tep forward, judging fr0I . n ,, , 
interest taken by the public in them. Added 
to this, it stimulates many to try for the prizes, 
seeiog most growers have an opportunity o* 
competing, from tho fact that shape, etc., &- r ® 
not considered, w r hich is so misleading from a 
cooking point of view. I am convinced tha-. 
many Potatoes that are awarded prizes wouk 
not be looked at if they were cooked. Another 
advantage of such prizes is that they mduc 
many to do their best to cook the Potato®- 
well.— Dorset. 
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“ garden '* Roses. There should be a stringent 
rule set against too-much-alike kinds. I quite 
expect to see many of these single and semi¬ 
double perpetuals now that raisers have taken 
to crossing and intercrossing the tribe so much. 
The newcomer is from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, of Colchester, a firm who has already 
given us such excellent varieties as Ben Cant 
and Blush Rambler. Rosa. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, in whose 
nurseries the photograph from which the illus¬ 
tration was prepared was taken, send us the 
following notes concerning Rose Maharajah: 
“In growth Maharajah is strong and bushy, 
suitable for forming pillars about 0 feet in 
height, or for specimon plants on lawns or 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


HEDGE OF AUTUMN ROSES. 

I wa.vt to plant a hedge of Rugoea Jtoaes, and propose 
to use Conrad F. Meyer and Blanc double de Courbet. 
Should they be “ own root" or on seedling Brier ? Would 
they be in flower in August and September!’ How far 
apart should they be planted ? My garden is a mile from 
the sea (Kent), exposed to wind, and the soil is a sandy 
loam. Teas and Hybrid Teas do pretty well. I shall be 
very grateful for any hints.—F. H. M. 

[Conrad F. Meyer and Blanc double de 
Courbet would be two splendid kinds for this 
purpose. We should bo inclined to form the 
hedge entirely with either one or the other. 
The grand flowers and exquisite colour of 
Conrad F. Meyer must give this Rose tho pre¬ 
cedence over all other kinds of this tribe, but 
there are many individuals who would prefer 
the snowy purity i 
__ of the white variety. 


NEW CLIMBING ROSE MAH4RAJAII. 
This beautiful rich crimson semi-double Rose 
was shown, I believe, for the first time at the 
Tempie Gardens this year, and received a card 
of commendation. Some years ago the Rose- 
loving public would not have looked twice at 
such Roses as this, but now, apparently, 
popular taste welcomes them. 1 do not know 
whether this newcomer (which, by-the-bye, is 
not yet in commerce) is an autumnal bloomer 


and elegant long buds 
/. Another lovely 
kind, Mercedes, should not be over¬ 
looked when forming a hedge, and 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer is another fine 
kind. These Hybrid Rugosas seem to 
depart rather much from tho type, and 
in none of them is there the splendid 
showy fruit. Of course, one prefers the 
blossom to these seed pods, hut I can¬ 
not but admit the showy effect of the 
fruit in mid-winter. It is to be hoped 
that raisers will extend their experi¬ 
ments with hybrids of Rugosa. One 
may see many hybrids of this race at 
Kew Gardens. One that struck me as 
being of special usefulness was a cross 
between Rosa rugosa and R. Wichuri - 
ana. This hybrid had the thick, 
leathery foliage of the Rugosa, coupled 
with the glossy, bright green leaves 
and scramblinghabit of the Wichuriana. 

In planting this hedge, I consider 
2 feet apart provides ample space for 
the plants, and naturally it will bo 
your desire to force the hedge upwards. 
Own rooted plants would bo best if 
you could procure them, which wo very 
much doubt, but on Brier or Manetti 
these Roses thrive admirably. The 
more care you take in preparing tho 
plot of land for tho hedge the more 
successful you will be. Work some 
well-rotted manure into the subsoil and 
also mingle some with the top soil as 
you plant. We should recommend the 
placing of posts and wires, as recently 
advocated in these pages. If this bo 
not done you should cut back the long 
growths of the Roses when planting 
or they will wriggle about, and this is 
very detrimental to their wellbeing.— 
Rosa.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. 
—I planted the Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
lost autumn against a fence. It. has grown well, 
but has thrown out four long, fleshy branches. 
Would you advise me to cut off those branches, 
or what? I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly advise me what to do.— S. Maso.n. 

[No, leave them as they are, and 
spread them out as much as you can. 
Cut off the very green and unripened 
tips only, thinning out the weak wood 
and where the growth is too thick.] 
Apretty newPolyantha Rose. 
—In the way of Cecile Brunner, but 

- quite distinct from that charming kind, 

we have in the novelty Philippine 
Lambert a very useful variety. It is 
silvery-flesh in colour with rose pink 
centre, a9 rich in tint as the Hybrid 
Tea Camoens. Apparently a good grower, it is 
yet sufficiently dwarf to bo useful for edging, 
and I look upon this Rose as being a good 
addition to a very delightful group. These 
Roses can be employed in many ways, but 
perhaps in no better manner than as pot 
plants for conservatory’ decoration. Such 
kinds as Eugenie Lamesch, Perle des Rouges, 
the new Mme. N. Levavasseur, which musb 
make a good marketable plant in a pot, 
Perle d’Or, Gloire des Polvantha, Anna Marie 
de Montravel, Kathcrino Zeimet, Mignonette, 
Mme. E. A. Nolte, are lovely little objects 
in about 5-inch or 6-inch pots. As they 
strike freely’ from cuttings put in in spring, 
there is no reason why any gardener should 
not have a nice supply, and I am confident 
they would prove of much Value to him for 
decoration. 


llo-.e Maharajah. From a photograph in Messrs. 1». R. Cant i: Son's nursery, Colchester. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOFT-WOODED WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

There are no more useful houses from the 
present time until, say, early in February than 
those structures devotod to soft-wooded winter¬ 
flowering plants. Such houses must be light 
and airy, with Rtaging that will allow the 
plants to be well up to the glass, and sufficient 
piping to keep them up to between 60 degs. 
and T>5 degs., the aim being to preserve this 
temperature with a dry atmosphere. The 
favourite type of house for the purpose is a 
span with a pathway down the centre, and 
staging some II feet G inches in width on 
either side, the height from the pathway to the 
top of the span being about 7 feet. Provision 
should be made for ventilation both at the apex 
and s.des, and given these essentials a very 
good display of bloom can be maintained 
through tne dull months, and the houses serve 
as grand feeders for the side staging of show 
house or conservatory. 

The majority of the plants for such houses 
are struck early in the season, grown on through 
the summer in cold pits, and transferred to the 
houses early in September. It is not advisable 
to overpot, most of them doing well in 5-inch 
pots. They want looking after well in the 
matter of water through the hottest of the 
weather and after the beginning of September, 
by w'hich time the pots will be full of roots and 
plenty of flower allowed to come freely ; a small 
pinch of artificial manure once a fortnight will 
prove beneficial. This is particularly applic¬ 
able to all hungry feeders, as Salvias, Spar- 
mannias, and others that may be in rather 
small pots. For nearly all it is best to err a 
little on the hard side in potting, short, stocky 
growth being very desirable. A collection of 
Salvias will prove useful if space permits, but 
if houses are small and only one variety is 
grow-n, there is nothing much better than 
splendens Bruanti. This plant is very sub¬ 
ject to red-spider, and will generally require 
syringing w'ith some weak insecticide two or 
three times during the summer. Of winter- 
flowering Begonias, too, the cultivator 
must select varieties most adapted to his 
requirements. B. fuchsioides, Carrieri, in- 
signis, Moonlight, Gioire de Lorraine, and 
its sports Mrs. L. de Rothschild and Turn- 
ford Hall are all good sorts. Lasiandra 
macrantha in 5-inch pots is now showing 
several of its beautiful flowers, the deep blue 
being something different from anything else 
we have at this season. Eupatorium agera- 
toides is a useful winter-flowering plant, the 
individual blooms certainly not much to look 
at, but it is a hardy, very free plant, handy for 
what is known a9 rough cutting. Other plants 
adapted for houses under consideration to be 
used in large or small quantities as space 
permits are Cypripodium insigne, Bouv- 
ardias, Epiphyllums, Sparmaunia africana, 
Cyclamens, Libonias, and others. A nice 
batch of Marguerite Carnations will also 
give an abundance of flowers, and asso¬ 
ciate well with other things. Of the winter 
flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, both single and 
double, it is difficult to make a small selection 
out of the many really good things. To com¬ 
bine free flowering properties with the greatest 
and most enduring sorvice in a cut state, one 
must, however, stick to the doubles. If there 
are pillars or iron uprights of any description 
running through the house, they can bo clothed 
with such foliage as Asparagus plumo9us and 
the trailing Smilax, while an occasional plant of 
Tropaiolum Ball of Fire or Begonia fuchsioides 
will always give abundance of flower. If 
a little foliage is required through the house 
to mix with the flowering plants, it can be 
supplied by a few greenhouse Palms, some 
Maiden hair Ferns, a plant or two of Grevillea, 
or the best of the Acacias. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Imported Azalea mollis.—I have bought some 
(imported) Azalea mollis out of pots, nice plants about 
10 inches hijffi. What ought I to do with them? I have 
no greenhouse Will they bloom out-of-doors in a sheltered 
garden?— G. Bakkr. 

[Pot them up at once, using leaf-soil and a little loam 
and sand, and plunge them in coal-aahes or Cocoa-fibre. 
They will bloom in due course. If you have a frame you 
could put one or two plants into this, so as to be able to 
get a succession of bloeqp. J 
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Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock.— Could you tell me 
through your valuable paper who raised Mrs. Pollock and 
IL Jacoby Pelargoniums, and what were the parents? I 
should be very pleased of any information you could give 
me on these two varieties, and could you recommend any 
book treating specially on Pelargoniums?—A. Y. L. 

[Mrs. Pollock Geranium was raised by the 
late Mr. Peter Greive in 1857 between two 
varieties then grown—viz.. Emperor of the 
Fronch and Golden Pheasant. Henry Jacoby 
was, we think, one of Messrs. Pearson’s seed¬ 
lings, but we have no knowledge of the 
parentage. We know of no book dealing 
specially with Pelargoniums.] 

Oranges as decorative plants in 
small pots. —At this season of the year these 
are sometimes to be obtained, the plants bear¬ 
ing several fruits on each, yet in quite small 
pots, those in G-inch onos being oftentimes 
very beautiful. If any readers should per¬ 
chance buy any, they will do well to keep 
them in a tolerably warm house, so as to fully 
ripen the fruits, obtainiog thereby that deeper 
colour which makes them so attractive. As 
table plants, these dwarf Oranges make a 
capital change to the usual things in use, 
whilst in any house they are decided ornaments, 
well repaying for careful attention. 

Freesias —This season I followed the 
practice of the Guernsey growers and put my 
Freesias in the open air after potting. I find 
that they not only start much more evenly in 
this way, bub the early growth is considerably 
stronger. In order to note the difference I 
put some in a cool-house, and the difference 
in colour and strength is very marked. I 
potted them in two batches—one early in 
August, the other in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, so that they may give a better 
succession. In the Channel Islands the autumns 
are, of course, much milder than w’ith us, and 
tender things can be left in the open much 
longer. Such things as Freesias can, however, 
be kept in frames up to November, just putting 
on the lights at a time of very heavy rains or 
frost, letting them have all the air and sunshine 
possible. It is quite easy to grow Freesias in 
w-indows, but they should be wintered in a 
cool room, watering only w r hen dry.—J. C., 
Byjleel, 

Begonia corallina. —This is by no means 
a new, but, still, it is an uncommon Begonia, 
though a very ornamental one, and for some 
positions it is surpassed by none of the mem¬ 
bers of this extensive genus. It is one of the 
fibrous rooted class, that pushes up strong 
cane-like shoots, which reach a height of 5 feet 
or G feet, and become quite woody in texture. 
These stems, which are less sparingly branched 
than in most of the others, are clothed with 
deep green leaves, tinged with purple on the 
undersides. The flowers, which are borne in 
very long pendent racemes, are of a bright 
coral-red colour, whilo the seed vessels are 
also of the same hue. These last, which 
remain some time, are a notable feature of 
this Begonia. It succeeds best when planted 
out in a warm greenhouse, and if grown in 
pots needs liberal treatment. The strong, 
vigorous shoots must not be stopped, as it i9 
their boldness of character and the large 
pendent masses of blossoms that impart to this 
Begonia its most distinctive features. 

Cyclamens.— Amongst the flowers that 
add a charm to the greenhouse in winter, none 
are more accommodating than the Cyclamens. 
As they are now commencing to bloom, I would 
like to again call the attention of readers of 
Gardening Illustrated to one or two points 
that are sometimes lost sight of. As, doubt¬ 
less, they have been in cold-frames until within 
a few weeks, it is well to remembor that they 
do not care for extremes of temperature, and 
any attempt at unduly hurrying them into 
flower is generally at the expense of future 
blossoms ; therefore, the wisest course is to keep 
them cool, having due regard to ventilation. 
As the flower-buds appear, they may be 
assisted with weak applications of stimulants. 
I emphasise “ weak,” inasmuch as I have seen 
much evil result from strong doses of guano. 
One of the best places in a house is a shelf near 
the roof, not too much exposed to the ventilators, 
as here both blossoms and foliage are improved. 
As table plants we cannot afford to lose sight 
of Cyclamens, and the flowers keep in good 
condition, especially in rooms where gas is not 
burnt.— Leaiiurst. 


FERNS. 

SOME USEFUL FERNS. 
Blechnum (MXIDENtale is a very useful Fere, 
and may be recommended as one of the best for 
house decoration. In quite a small state it is 
one of the best for the fancy pots now so much 
in use, or it may be grown on to make a good 
plant for a 5- inch pot. It comes freely from 
spores, and, grown in a loamy compost in an 
intermediate temperaturo well exposed to the 
light, the young fronds have a beautiful rosy- 
pink hue, changing to a bronzy-brown and 
then to a bright fresh green. Now that the 
Pterises are grown in such large quantities it 
becomes necessary to look for something fresh, 
and any new sorts that can be added are much 
appreciated, provided they will make good 
plants quickly. Among the older sorts there 
are somo which, if taken in hand and grown 
well, may prove very useful. Take Pteris 
longifolia as an example. When three or four 
plants are grown in the same pot and treated 
well it is very useful and quite distinct from 
the ordinary Pterises of the serrulate type. 
The Nephro!epise9 are comiDg much into use, 
especially N. exaltata. For hanging baskets 
this has no rival. Being readily increased from 
the rhizomes, there is no difficulty in getting 
stock. In growing the plants ou they like 
plenty of warmth and moisture, and all the 
light that can be obtained. They do well when 
suspended from the roof, as it gives the long 
drooping fronds room for development. After 
they have made good plants they may be 
removed to a cooler house, and when hardened 
off they last a long time. As a compact pot 
plant, N. philippinensi9 is one of the best, 
being of free growth and fairly hardy. 
Osmunda palustiis is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. It differs from the North 
American O. gracilis in being evergreen. 
Seedlings grown on freely make symmetrical 
plants. They must not bo crowded together or 
they run up tall and thin, but give them plenty 
of room and they spread out and make well- 
furnished plants. This has a pretty bronze tint 
in the young fronds. In a young state it may 
be grown in heat, but it is almost hardy. 
Probably the crowns would withstand frost. 
Spores do not always germinate freely. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Wiring greenhouse wall for Ferns.-I »m 

extremely obliged for the reply to my enquiry in your 
Issue of October 10. h. I beg to say that the whole hour* 
is fitted with hot-water pipes, but owine to our verv 
sheltered and warm position the fire is not lighted un!-** 
the temperature should fall to, say, 45 degs. The urn 
perature ranges probably from 45 degs. to 65 dega i" 
winter. If you could kindly give me a list of Ferns and 
plants that would thrive in a cool structure, I should l* 
lad. I should also he glad of advice as to shading, asibe 
ouse faces due south, one of the walla intended to w 
wired being at the western end, the other faciDg soalh-- 
Glalttm. 

[Most of the Adianturns and some of the 
Polypodiums would do well. Platyceriumsal* 11 
may be recommended, as when hung against a 
moist wall they succeed far better than when 
in a drier position. All the Davallias, too, 
will do well, while the varieties of Nephrolepi* 
are also very suitable, selecting the sort* 
according to the space that can be given them. 
You ought also to include some of the tine¬ 
leaved Rex Begonias, the bold leaves of which 
have, in many cases, very charming tints. Any 
nurseryman in your district should be able to 
procure Sphagnum Moss for you. For the 
shading the best way will be to have roller 
blinds, w'hich can be let down when the sun i* 
very powerful. This, we think, is better than 
a permanent shading put on to the glass.] 
Lomaria magellanica— 1 was pleased 
to see a note respecting this noble Fern in a 
recent issue. I have it in good form in the 
fernery here, and though my instructions were 
when given me to plant near the water or in a 
very damp position, I planted it quite close to 
a Turkish Oak, and, comparatively speaking, a 
dry position, yet it has done remarkably well, 
spreading all over the place. It came to me^ 
L. procera in the first instance, a second piece 
was named L. magellanica, which I found was 
one and the same thing, both coming from 
Cornwall. Perhaps S. W. Fitzherbert cau tell 
us whether the two are any way alike, and a 
procera is worth cultivating. L. magellanica 
appears to enjoy creeping among the stone?, 
pushing out its .strong rhizomes underneath 
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quite large flints and old red sandstone. I 
have tried Adiantum pedatum, but it does not 
do well with me, and the slugs are partial to 
the youDg, tender fronds in early summer. 
Coming from North America, we call it the 
Canadian Maiden-hair ; it should have thrived 
hero, though I have never seen a good breadth 
of it as yet. Probably Cornwall is the most 
likely 7 spot to see it in its true beauty. Onoclea 
sensibilis is another that is not happy with me, 
and I expect it requires a moister position than 
1 can give it.— East Devon. 

TREE8 AND SHRUB8. 

THE SCARLET HAW (CRAT/EGUS 
ELLWANGERIANA). 

“Mirke t>e fiire bloomiup of the Hawthorne tree, 
Which, finely clothed in a robe of white, 

Fills full the wanton eye with May’s delighte." 

CiiaIckr, “The Court of Love.” 

A mono the most picturesque of the hardy trees 
of the North American sylva is the extensive 
genus of Thorns or Haws. Few trees present 
more marked individuality, and few rival or 


most beautiful in the Northern States, was 
named after Mr. George Ellwanger, the dis¬ 
tinguished horticulturist, in whose nurseries 
at Rochester a tree of this species, still stand¬ 
ing, was large enough sixty years ago to be an 
object of interest and consideration. This 
species is common in the neighbourhood of 
Rochester, occurring sometimes twenty-five 
or more feet in height, with a tall trunk, often 
a foot in diameter, covered with pale grey bark, 
and divided into several ascending branches 
which form a broad, symmetrical head. The 
flowers are an inch in diameter, produced on 
short, stout petioles, the large lustrous bright 
crimson fruit ripening from the middle to the 
end of September.” The best known native 
species of Thorns are the Dotted-fruited (C. 
punctata), common in Western New York ; the 
Cockspur (C. Crus galli), which is very widely 
distributed; the Pear or Black Thorn (C. 
tomentosa), of more straggling habit; the 
Large-spined Thorn (C. macranthn), frequent 
in Western New York and Ontario; and C. 
Pringlei, more or less common to Western New 
York, Ontario, and Michigan. C. Durobri- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Sowing Broom seed.—I have a quantity of white 
and scarlet. Broom seed. Can I sow it now (under glass) 
so as to plant out in coverts in the spring?—A. H. Rydo*. 

[If the seed is sown under glass now, the 
young plants will not be strong enough to 
plant out next spring, hence we should advise 
keeping the seed until spring before sowing it. 
The Broom in all stages transplants badly, 
therefore the seed is often sown where the 
plants are to permanently remain, but if this is 
not possible in your case, sow the seeds in a 
prepared bed out-of-doors next spring, and 
transplant the following year.] 

Ivies. —When in late autumn the Virginian 
Creeper has shed the last of its brilliantly- 
coloured foliage and the Clematis has a tawdry 
and worn-out appearance, we turn to other 
creepers that, during the summer, at least, have 
received but scant attention. Of these we 
reckon Ivies amongst our constant friends. At 
all seasons they are cheerful, but seem more so 
as winter approaches, and other things in the 
gardon have a subdued appearance. As an 
all- the-year-round wall covering few subjects, 



The Scarlet Haw (Cratfegus Ellwangeriana). From a photograph sent by Mr. Cco. II. Ellwanger, Rochester, New York. 


equal them as objects of beauty in May and 
September, or even in winter, when their grey, 
rugged outlines are sharply defined. They vie 
with the Shad-blow (Amelanchier Botryapium) 
and the Dog-wood (Cornus Florida) in their 
showy' bloom, while they are often almost 
equafly brilliant in their tinted autumnal array. 
All of the native species are perfectly hardy, 
thriving in almost any good dry soil. They 
are generally easy to transplant if well cut 
bock and care be taken of the roots. In no 
genus of trees have more forms been discovered 
of recent years, seventy-three species being 
figured in Vol. XIII. of Dr. Charles Sprague 
Sargent’s “Sylva of North America,” very 
many of which were previously unknown and 
undescribed. Indeed, it is thought that per¬ 
haps twice as many more species remain still 
undiscovered. The illustration represents the 
Scarlet Haw (Crataegus Ellwangeriana), of 
which Dr. Sargent says: “This handsome 
Thorn-tree, which is onp-qf the largest and 
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vensis, first observed along the banks of the 
Genesee River, and named by Dr. Sargent, is 
described by him as “one of the most orna¬ 
mental of the Thorns of the Northern United 
States.” 

The specimen of the Scarlet Thorn, figured 
herewith, on which perhaps six-score summers’ 
sun has shone, was planted by nature, and 
left in a corner of a line-rail fence. No tree 
in the arboretum is more admired when in 
blossom or in fruit. The flower is fragrant, of 
a deep pure w'hite, with rose-coloured anthers, 
its large, showy scarlet berries being pleasant to 
the taste, and much sought after by the birds. 
Callous to summer heat and wintry cold, this 
Scarlet Haw well represents a genus of singu¬ 
larly interesting ornamental trees of the hardy 
North American sylva—a sheet of snowy bloom 
in its vernal garb, and a revel of red in its 
ruddy autumnal fruitiDg. 

George H. Ellwanger. 

Rochester, New York. 


in my judgment, equal them, and one ma}*, 
by a careful selection, produce quite a pleasing 
effect. For walls near to windows of dwelling- 
rooms some of the lighter-coloured leaved 
sorts should be planted, like the gold and 
blotched and silver varieties, and not the 
common green, as one often notices. Is it 
because some people are dubious about cutting 
the leaves that Ivies havo got a bad name in 
some places, the harbour for dust, etc. ? I think 
this must be the case, but anyone who will 
take the trouble to cut off every vestige of 
foliage in March will be rewarded with fresh 
young leaves a few weeks after. It is alto¬ 
gether a mistaken idea to think that all the 
attention Ivies need is nailing up—it is just 
as essential that they should be relieved of their 
foliage at certain seasons. I think also it has 
been proved more than once in the columns 
of Gardening Illustrated that it is altogether 

a dwelling 
the foliage 
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wrong to suppose than Ivies make 
damp ; rather is itu the reverse, for 
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does much to keep oft rain, and if I had a 
house that was in any way damp, owing to the 
gable end being exposed, I would certainly 
plant it with these old climbers. They will 
strike from cuttings at this season of the year, 
and it is also now a convenient time for plant¬ 
ing in the open.—W. F. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF SEMI-EARLY 
DECORATIVE VARIETIES. 

(Reply to “Cheviot.) 

Your difficulty appears to be that of getting 
your plants to ftower sufficiently early, and for 
this reason the subjoined selection of sorts has 
been prepared— 

Source i» ? Oiw. —A lovely rich orange terra¬ 
cotta Japanose flower of good form. The plant 
is free-flowering, and possesses a strong con¬ 
stitution. Height rather less than 4 feet. 

Lizzie Adcock. —This is a magnificent flower 
of a bright and rich shade of yellow, and a 
sport from Source d’Or. Iu other respects the 
plant is identical with the parent variety. 

Solkil d’Octobre. —Anotherexcellent yellow 
Japanese bloom. In this case the blooms are 
rather larger than in most sorts, and the 
yellow is of a canary shade. Height about 
.’> feet. 

Bronze Solkil d’Octobre. —This is a lovely 
bron/y-fawn sport from ooleil d’Octobro. In 
other respects the plant resembles the parent 
variety. 

Rykcrokt Beauty.— This is a pleasing little 
Japanese flower, of a distinct shade of flesh- 
pink, and when terminal buds are selected is 
wondorfully free-flowering. Height HV feet or 
rather more. 

Yklt.ow Triom chant.— This is a rich yollow 
sport from the popular La Triomphant, so 
largely grown for market. Height about 
4 feet. 

Roi i*es Prkcocf.s. -An old Japanese sort of 
sterling merit, either for outdoor or indoor 
displays. The colour is a rich dark crimson. 
Partially disbud this plant. Height about 
J feet. 

Crimson Source d’Or. —This more recent 
sport from the well-known Japanese Source 
d'Or is a grand acquisition. The colour may 
be described as a flaming crimson, and the 
form and habit are identical. 

Mrs. Georue Hill. For its unique shade 
of primrose-yellow this should be grown. 
Height about 3 feet. 

Notairk Gro/..— This is a lovely-mauve-pink 
flower of dainty and elegant form. To be seen 
at its best the plant should bo grown in the 
freest manner possible, and bo lightly dis¬ 
budded. This makes a grand bush planb, and 
attains a height of some 4 feet to 5 feet. 

Rosy Morn. —A charming acquisition to the 
Japanese decorative section. The form is 
pretty, and the colour may bo described as 
peach, flushod with salmon. Height about 
3 feet. 

Nellie Brown. This is a useful orange- 
bronze sport from Ryecrofo Glory and, like the 
parent, is free-flowering and reliable. Height 
about 3 foot, very robust. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Cheltoni is a sport 
from Nellie Pockett. It is in every respect a 
counterpart of its paront in a really good shade 
of yellow, altogether brighter than is usually 
soon in a yellow sport from a white variety. 
There appears to be a slight variation in form, 
the notals more closely enfolding, giving more 
solidity to the flower.—A. H. in FU>ri*t* fir- 
change. 


Old Chrysanthemum stools.—la it worth while 
growing on old Chrysanthemum stools* If so, how would 
you grow them ? Would you take the tops off in March 
an 1 repot them ? Will they flower earlier?—W. II. K. 


[Yours is an interesting question, and one 
that is frequently raised by growers at this 
season. Everything depends upon what sort 
of display you desire to produce. If you simply 
want a large quantity of pretty and useful 
blooms for cutting, or plants for the embellish¬ 
ment of your greenhpuse or conservatory, you 
will find those old stools answer your purpose 
admirably. On the other hand, should your 
aim be that of developing large and handsome 
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exhibition blooms, the plants will bo of little 
or no value for such a purposo. If you aro, 
therefore, desirous of growing bush plants for 
making a free display, treat the old stools as 
follows: First cut down the old stems to 
within a few inches of the surface soil in the 
pots, and for a week or ten day s give the old 
stools a cool position in a light and airy green¬ 
house or cold-frame, after which shako them 
out of their pots. The ball of soil and roots 
should then bo reduced, and to such an extent 
that they may be repotted into thirty-two’s 
(6-inch pots). The soil should bo light and 
gritty, and this should be rendered firm by a 
slight ramming. Water carefully, and return 
to greenhouse or cold-frame until the plants 
give evidence of making fresh growth. Then 
thin out all weak and sickly shoots, thu9 con¬ 
centrating all the vigour of the new roots on 
the shoots that are retained. Subsequently, 
placo the plants on a shelf in the cool green¬ 
house, near to the glass roof, and by a careful 
system of ventilation keep the shoots stocky 
and the growths sturdy. As soon as prograss 
can be reported, pinch out the points of the 
shoots, and grow on thoso that subsequently 
develop with all enro and vigour. Each 
succeeding 0 inches to S inches of growth, all 
through tho early summer, should bo pinched 
in like manner, the last pinching being given 
in 1 ite June. In March place the old stools 
in the cold-frames, and keep them steadily 
progressing. Repot from time to time as they 
require it, and finally shift into pots 10 inches 
to 12 inches in diameter, determining tho size 
according to the vigour of the individual 
plants. The shoots must be staked and tied as 
occasion demands, or many large pieces may 
snap oil. It is astonishing what old plants 
will accomplish when treated in this way, and 
the wonder is this system' of culture is not 
more often followed. A good open position 
outdoors through tho summer is essential. - 
E. G. j 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULAS, GROWING. 

Can you kindly jfive me names and cultural directions fer 
a small collection of Primulas, to be planted in a sheltered 
but steep garden facing srmth-east, about S00 feet above 
sea level, in Wales?— Sabrina. 

[It would have helped materially had you 
stated the character of the staple soil, and if at 
all near the sea, as this latter i9 not usually a 
good locality for alpine Primulas. Judging by 
the altitude, however, wo may safely assume 
the garden to be some distance iuland, and we, 
therefore, advise the following species as of 
uito easy cultivation in rich soils : Primula 
ieboldi, in many coloured varieties, prefers a 
loamy soil, deep, inclining to heavy by prefer¬ 
ence, and continuously moi9t, with partial 
shade. Indeed, a rather low, sunken bed, into 
which the rainfall goes, is a good place for 
these kinds. In much the same category 
mav be placed such a9 P. rosea, P. casbmeriana, 
anu P. japonica. These are the strong growers 
of the race, preferring moist loam and manure, 
and this latter without stint. All the P. acaulis 
group, single and double, prefer loam or a moist 
or cool, shady place. P. intermedia has some 
of the P. Auricula blood in ite veins, and is 
quito robust in good gritty loam. P. Munroi, 
a white-flowered kind, prefers wet or moist 
loam : it is 6 inches or S inches high and 
flowers freely. P. marginata is a hardy, 
vigorous kind, producing many lilac - bluo 
flowors in spring. It prefers a deep, gritty 
soil in a rather drier spot than tho rest 
Now and again the plant lifts itself almost 
out of tho soil, and should then bo mulched 
with loam and grit, or in early autumn 
lifted, and replanted. P. ciliata, with P. viscosa, 
P. spectabilis, P. integrifolia, P. Clusiana, P. 
Wulfeniana, and others do well in deep, gritty 
loam. Firm planting is very necessary for 
those kinds. A little shade, such as nmy be 

P rovided by planting on the north side of a 
lock of stone, or any similar thing sheltering 
them from the hot midday sun, is also good 
for those. Partial shade, a very needful item 
with many kinds, should not be overlooked. 

There is another set that may be most 
effectively grouped, and freely, too, by their 
freedom to produce seeds. Indeed, P. rosea 
and the others first named may be 90 treated, 


and with excellent results. Tho others are P. 
scotica, P. farinosa, P. frondosa, a capital sort, 
1*. capitata, and tho like. By raising these 
freely from seeds and planting in gritty loam 
in groups, a fine show may be secured. An 
excellent kind is P. sikkimensis, producing 
umbels of soft yellow flowers in groat pro¬ 
fusion on stems 2 feet high. This kind prefers 
much moisturo, and is best regarded as a 
biennial, though it is not strictly so. You 
will find the majority of these of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and not ovor-fastidious either as to soil or 
position, save that none have a preference for 
much sun. P. capitata is, perhaps, one of the 
most troublesome at times, yet its colour. :i 
sorb of indigo-purple, and the silvery farinose 
character of the stem and buds, render it well 
nigh unique. It is, therefore, worthy even- 
care. ] 


SEA-SAND FOR DAFFODILS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING! TLLUBTRATtn," 

Sir, In your last issue in reply to an enquiry 
concerning heavy soil under a north wall and use 
of leaf-mould and sea-sand for Daffodils, I 
should like to say that some six or eight years 
ago at tho Birmingham Narciss or Daffodil 
Show some extraordinary blooms were exhi¬ 
bited by ono of the best amateur growers in 
Britain, who hailed from Cornwall. The flowers 
being, in my opinion, tho finest I have ever seen, 

I resolved to journey south and see how they 
were grown. Tho gentleman, in reply to my 
enquiry as to what ho grew them iu, replied 
simply meadow-loam and sea-sand. I returned 
home and resolved at once to try. With some 
difficulty I got a truck load of sea sand, and hail 
18 inchosof soil taken from the Daffodil bed and 
replaced with two-thirds good loam from one 
of the meadow’s and one-third sea-sand well 
mixed. I had a small bed of Weardale Per¬ 
fection, which had become rather sick through 
seed bearing. The bulbs were dug up ami 
planted in the above mixture w’ith the sea sand 
round each bulb. They were much healthier 
the first year; the second they flowered well, 
and when dug up were fine, large, healthy 
bulbs- Ever since, 1 have plauted all the 
best bulbs in sea-sand, besides a good mix¬ 
ture in the soil. My opinion is that the 
best possible mixture for Daffodils is good 
fibrous red loam and sea-sand, varying tho 
sea-sand according to the sorts, all the 
big trumpets wanting more loam, and all 
the weaker-growing kinds a larger proportion 
of sea-sand. I have been successful, as I 
have obtained many prizes i»t the great Bir¬ 
mingham show. Heavy soil and any quantity 
of sea-sand aud leaf-mould would, in ray 
opinion, be excellent soil for Daffodils, but I 
should prefer a south aspect. The ground 
should be dug at least 2 feet, and the leaf 
mould and sea-sand well incorporated. Deep 
digging is important, as in wet weather it 
enahlas the wet to got away, and in dry weather 
itholdsmoremoisturein suspension In reference 
to my Daffodils it is only right to say that being 
so near the smoke of Birmingham, I am com 
polled to cover tho flowers for exhibition with 
small temporary frames, made with wood, 
calico, etc. Manure, if used, should be dag 
into tho grouud six months before the bulbs 
are planted, although, if covered all over with 
sand, I have found it does them no injury, and 
in poor soil, and no loam at hand, manure is 
useful, and, in fact, necessary. Sea-sand 1 
use the moment it arrives ; in fact, I prefer it 
quito fresh. John Pope. 

I\in</'x Norton. 


Sowing Grass-seed —In your issue of 
July 25th there is a short note on “Sowing 
Grass-soed,' 1 in which it is advised to sow 
thickly “ to allow for losses by small birds. 
This i9 at variance with what I was told by a 
golf-green keeper, who said, “Birds never 
touch Grass-seed ” ; and certainly I thought I 
had proved it this spring when sowing a new 
lawn just before the long spell of dry weather; 
tho seed was lying on the open soil for more 
than a fortnight before a 9hower ramo, and 
wrens, tits, finches, robins, blackbirds, and 
thrushos abound in the garden : but six weeks 
after sowing I had a splendid Grass plot, very 
thick and even.— Rose C. McNiklk. 

[This m$y be, bu|t lb is always advisable to 

R rotect from birds in some way.—Ei>.] 

VERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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LAVATERA ROSEA SPLENDENS. 

The large family of the Mallows provides us 
with many beautiful garden flowers, but few 
of these exceed in value the hardy annual 
Lavatera trimestris. The type of this flower is 
pale pink in colour, but two varieties have 


Lavatera trimestris rosea splenrtens. 


been raised from it—namely, a pure white, and 
a pink of deeper tint that has been named 
rosea splendens, the last being shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Seed may be sown 
at almost any time. If sown in the early spring 
the plants come into flower before midsummer, 
and if the sowing is deferred until July the 
blossoms are available in the autumn. In the 
south-west seed is often sown in the autumn 
with good results. Another flower so like Lava¬ 
tera trimestris in form and size as to give the 
impression to the casual observer that it is 
only a dark-coloured variety of that flower, 
is Malope grandiflora, which bears blossoms 
of a rich rose-crimson. Seed of this may be 
sown along with that of the forms of Lavatera 
trimestris, when tho three colours, forming a 
pleasing contrast, will add brightness to the 
garden and prove most valuable for indoor 
decoration. Malope grandiflora is not so strong 
a grower, and has not so sturdy a habit as 
Lavatera trimestris, which forms upright 
bushes fully 3 feet in height, but its flower 
sprays are equally adapted for cutting for the 
house. One groat advantage of this Lavatera 
is that the flowers open well in water, and 
tail sprays may bo placed in vases when but 
one or two blossoms are expanded with the 
knowledge that the remainder will open their 
petals shortly. A newly-introduced Lavatera 
—namely, L. assurgentiflora, is apparently 
likely” to prove an acquisition. It is a pcren 
nial of shrubby habit that has proved hardy in 
the warmer portions of tho British Isles, and 
bears large flowers, each fully 4 inches across, 
white faintly flushed with pink, and with 
rosy maroon blotches at tho base of the petals. 

S. W. F. 


olums. Tho growths are kept pendent, being 
first loosely tacked to the fronts of the boxes, 
then, later, they grow downwards, and become 
a beautiful draping of some 7 feet to 8 feet in 
depth, and some 30 feet in width. A more 
beautiful floral sight than is thus furnished 
could hardly be conceived. Such a method of 
covering blank walls merits tho 
widesb notice. Of course, the plants 
are kept well watered.—A. I). 

COLCHICUMS. 

The Meadow Saffrons, or Colchi- 
cums, are a race of plants particu¬ 
larly valuable for flowering during 
September and October, when few 
things but Cactus Dahlias, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, and Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers brighten the garden, and 
bulbous flowering plants are at a 
premium. Colchicums of the com¬ 
moner sorts look well when planted 
in the Grass, as the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in advance of the leaves, the 
latter not appearing until the spring. 
The green of the Grass supplies the 
want and acts as an effective set¬ 
ting to the blossoms. Tho rarer 
species and varieties are, however, 
usually grown in the border or rock 
garden, and in this case the ground 
where they are planted should bo 
surfaced with some carpeting sub 
ject which will show off the flowers 
and prevent their being soiled by 
the earth. Arenaria balearica forms 
a close green mat, through which 
the flowers spear and display their 
beauty to advantage. Other good 
plants for forming a carpet aro the 
groy-green Ac&na Buchanani, 
Acrena microphylla, Hutchinsia al 
pina, Arabis, and tho pretty little 
annual Ionopsidium acaule. In the strong 
winds and rainstorms that have been so pre 
valent during the past two months Colchi¬ 
cums are beaten down, their stems being 
1 broken at the ground level: but stiff wires 
bent into a horizontal hook at tho top, or 
slender twigs inserted close to the stem, sup¬ 
port the neck of the flower in an upright 
! position. Tho following notes on and dates 
• of flowering on good Colchicums have been 
made from flowers in my own garden during 
i the present autumn. 

C. Bornmulleri, Sept. 5, colour very pale 
mauve-pink, height 10 inches, length of petal 
I 3.V inches, breadth of petal 1£ inches. 


breadth 1 inch. There is a white variety of 
C. speciosum which should be an acquisition, 
but this is at present very expensive. 

C. speciosum maximum is said to be a form of 
C. speciosum, but differs considerably from 
that species, and is, I think, the finest of all 
the Colchicums. Its flowers are shaped like a 
port wine glass, while those of the type 
resemble a sherry glass in contour, the 
increased spread of the former rendering 
them far more telling, and the greater 
consistency of their petals enabling them to 
retain their beauty for a longer period. It is 
fully three weeks later than C. speciosum, 
being at its best on Sept. 29, and is also quite 
a month later in making its leaf growth. The 
colour of tho flowers is a deep magenta-purple, 
which contrasts well with the white at the base 
of the cup. Its height is 9 inches, and its 
petals the same length as those of C. speciosum, 
but more than .'.-inch broader. This species or 
variety is rarely met with, but is of great 
merit. 

C. autumn ale albvm plknum (here figured), 
Sept. 28, has pure white flowers, very double, 
f> inches in diameter, with strap-like petals, 
Vinch in breadth. This is a pretty flower of 
snowy whiteness and a very free bloomer, 
each bulb throwing up several blossoms, so 
that an established group forms a mass of 
gleaming whito. S. W. F., in Field . 


FRUIT. 

BLACK CURRANTS. 

Wjikx well grown, the Black Currant is nob only' 
one of the most useful of fruit, but also one of the 
most remunerative. Of late years some growers 
have had a serious evil to contend with—viz., 
the Currant bud mite. Bushes or buds affected 
aro easily noticed in the early spring, the buds 
having a rounded or swollen appearance 
instead of bursting out into leaf. The remedy 
for this is either to pick off the swollen buds 
and burn them or cut off the affected shoots. 
The Black Currant will succeed well on almost 
any soil or situation. It is a gross feeder, and 
where it does fail it must be from tho want of 
adequate support or faulty pruning. The worst 
soil to contend with is a stiff clay, but even on 
] this the bushes will succeed well if attended to 
as regards rich top-dressings. As regards 
Pruning, all that is necessary is to thin out 
any old bearing wood to allow room for the 
younger, which should bo encouraged to grew 
right 'from the bottom. In the case of the 
Black-Currant, all'tho lower buds are retained 
when the cutting is made, so that the future 


Part of a srroup of Colehicum autumnale album plenum. From a photograph by Mr. 
S, W. Fitzherbert, Kingflwear, Devon. 


Tropeeolum Fireball.— One of the most 
effective uses I have ever seen this creeping 
form of the scarlet-flowered Troprcolum put 
to is now, and has been for a long time, at 
Gunncrsbury House, Acton. There, at one side 
of the mansion, is an orangery, the roof of which 
is hidden by r a tall parapet wall that stands up 
considerably above the glass windows below. 

On this parapet wall are placed boxes extending 

the whole length, and of the usual dimensions C. Sibthorpi, Sept. 7, light rose-pink ; bush will partake of the character of what i9 

of window-boxes. These are first placed in tessellated with darker markings, height termed a “stool.*’ To produce a good stool, 

position in May, then are filled with good loamy 9 inches, length of petal inches, breadth the bushes after planting should be cut down 
soil, and at the end of the month, or early in 1 inch. to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the ground 

June, have put out into them, 10 inches apart, C. speciosum, Sept. 9, pale rose-purple, level. Old bushes can bo renewed by corn- 

strong plants from 4-inch nqts of the Trppae. 
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height 9 inches, length of petal 3 inches, 


pletel^ | ^^thin. a igv? 
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inches of the ground-line, and with the assist- found that they are in a bad state, we would Sprengeri is also useful for decorative work, 
ance of a good dressing of manure and burnt strongly advise you to lift them and give them All of those are easily grown where there are 
garden refuse the after-growth has been a fresh rooting medium, such as advocated warmth and moisture. Seeds are plentiful now, 
remarkably strong. The burned refuse and above ; the border need not exceed 3 feet for a and if sown early in spring in a warm house 
manure form good material for top-dressing, year or two. Cut away all decaying matter they soon germinate, and in the second year 
which is very important, merely laying it on back to where life is visible and replant, they are useful in small pots, and may bo 
the surface to a depth of 2 inches, not forking covering the roots with from 4 inches to ti inches shifted on as required. Small plants are 
it in in the least. It is not ofton that time can of soil, and lay over the border gloss lights, always useful if healthy and well-developed, 
be afforded to apply a soaking of liquid-manure galvanised iron, long, strawy litter, or some- Perns and flne-foliaged plants — 
or sewage, but whore it can bo given, there thing that will throw off heavy rains until There is a growing demand for elegant foliaged 
cannot be any question as to its value. We early spring and the Vines show signs of plants for decoration, either in a cut state or 
have often beeu struck with the heavy crops of growing. l)o not prune the Vines until the fn pots, Among Grasses the Eulalias hold a 
fruit sometimes seen in cottage gardens where first week in January, and let them grow away foremost place, and when well grown in 5-inch 
the bushes are growing on the brink of a brook without any forcing the coming season, and let Q r 6-inch pots they are always in demand, 
or ditch. Where there is a choice of a position, us know, if matters are not improved as the Drac.enas, both the green and the bright- 
that which is low and moist and partially season advances. Your border need not be leaved kinds, are valuable. Crotons, too, are 
shaded is the best. more than 2h feet in depth, and, know ing the splendid when well coloured, but these coloured 

- locality you write from, we think the soil ought leaved plants soou lose tone if taken to a cool 

NOTEV A V/) REPLIED to be naturally drained, especially if situated room. They maybe used as table plants for 

on the side of a hill, as your address indicates. ] a night or two. and if kept in a low temperature 

Apples for flavour.—I should l>e much oblixed for _ , fcho leaves fall and the plant g00 , 

answers to the following at your earliest convenience: Six & x , n l r i 6 . 

beat eatinf? Apples, some early and late. Six beat eating nARTnilV TXT’flR.K’ wrong. AO one can keep Crotons or coloured 

Pear*, some early and late, for pyramids in garden ; also WAlfctfan w unAi Dracaenas in condition, except in the hot 

same for standards Ini orchard. Only the very best eating , weather in summer, without a good 6tove, but 

h£h ‘‘n , nrth'n‘nt h„t llmnnMiir7nrrrr °° w Conservatory. -The weather has been there i3 plenty of Hne Uaved plants which 

"[Six --ood-flavoured Apples will be found in bfwwmtS enoushTnpX'te dn™ pThe * iU retain tbeir fobage and ', lecJratlve v,1 “ a 
the following varieties, the first three early damp, and at e.-erv favouraCle opportunity air feXiyXs p£S2» ^These'^re Tk 

ones: Mr. (.lads to tie, Kerry Pippin, Lady mu9 t be given. Watering should be done in a ‘^ Md kt ,: anti though They 

Sude oy, Coxs Orange Pippin, Scarlet Non- the early pftrt ot the day, so that the damp a ”, ® ^ h pl a ’they like wXthia 

pared, SturmerP.ppm ; while for Pears piant ma y pass off before night. The water-pot 3 ntlr os^faUrwhenXumf but SOdSstt 

Beu rXsunerfiiP "l)jamnii^°du *Comfc^"vv inter 8bould bo the hands of a careful, intelligent "ight wilf^ high enough. Them are 

nX S Nouvelh. U ^Xie ^ For standards maD ’ ?° d the , !a “Ould always do the noat Gra , sos Carex 90ctioni t wo 

Nelis, Nouvelle Hulvie. lor standards, watering, as ho will know when each plant is h : n _ -t,.;—.,! foliage I have in winter 

Thompsons, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Mme. likelv to reouire water Weak liouid-manure ?- a in ^ stri P ea 1 nave, in wi ter 

Trevve. Passe Colmar. Olivier des Series, and time, used some of the hardy Grasses for small 


shaded is the best. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples for flavour.—I should l*e much oblixed for 
answers to the following at your earliest convenience : Six 
best eating Apples, some early and late. Six best eating 
Fear*, seine early and late, for pyramids in garden ; also 
same for standards In orch »rd. Only the very best eating 
ones are required. Wnat fruit will irrow on a wall 5 feet 
high, north-east, but almost due east r— P. S. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 


[Six gooi-flavoured Apples will be found in be warm th enough in the pipes to dry up the Evervone grows Ferns and a very 
the following varieties, the first throe early damp, an d at every favourable opportunity air f* g . h ,, ' Th “ ^ 

ones: Mr. Gladstone, Kerry Pippin, Lady m J ’ be given. Watering should be done in J„T?Wh 


pared, Sturmer Pippin ; while for Pears piant may pass off before night. The water-pot wi nt «r eswciallvwhenvoune but 50 dew >t 
BeurTsu~°rfinw5S ahould bo the hands of a careful, intelligent- niht high enough. Them are 

nX S Nouvelh. U ^Xie d For standards maD ’ ? nd tbe , !8t >ould always do the „ noat Grasses in the Carex section, two 
Nelw, Nouvelle liulvie. lor standards . watering, as ho will know when each plant is h : n _ qtrinej foliage I have in winter 
Thompsons, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Mme. likelv to reouire water Weak liouid-manure ?- a 8tr, P ea 1( v la £ e * , *J? ve ’ in f Wl ,, 
Treyve, Passe Colmar, Olivier des Serres, and giv'en occasmnally te plants coming XVorf “ rtduta mayTe^ m 

oXrd ItdZT wi,t S be Tou„d P , P n Cox’s f ° r ™ d f- bloo “ ing - but af “ r the T <Cp diXes-tee^h KuJ* 

orchard standards will be found in Cox s 0X p anded it is not required, especially by 1 X. j k b The*#* often aavn better 

Orange Pippin, Duke of Devonshire, Cockle’s JUooded plants. Azaleas, GeSistas/and S3?" i.™ 


irXrd ‘ standards 0, will \e found Tcox^s taKWU Si bl °° mi ^> but the T dishes-the growth is graceful and the 

orchard standards will be found in Cox s 0X p an ded it is not required, especially by pn i ol , r dArk „ raBn h Thew often aavn better 

Orange Pippin, Duke of Devonshire, Cockles S oft. W ooded Dlants Azaleas Genistas, and f°! our da [ k K reen * inese ot ten save bette 

Pin,.in rhriatmM Penrmain T,,mh Ahhnv « OIC wo°uea planus. Azaieas, ueuisuw, uiiu things and make a change. For the same pur 
lippin, Christmas leaimain, Lamb Abbcj Camellias, when the pots are full of roots, will 6 f 8G d of th *: common Asnara?u? 
Pearmain, and Claygate Pearmain. \ our wall henefit from an occasional soaking of weak P° se . a I0W seeds or the common Aspara a? 

is very low for fruit-trees, and if not of groat b Xd man“e SiX water when 8 cleam it, P a y b « *own now,a heat and grown on rapidly 

lnno-tb nrn wnnld nrK-ian fn nlnnt nnrHnna flq U J a * manUre - ^. 00t Wa P?F» ’ Vn0 “ 18 m thumb-pOtS till the growth IS SOVCral lQChw 

K VIZ fn^el TorTXfnXand^hX n notlimrt bigb - wbe " tbe y ma >’ b ® uaad ^ various way,. 

Peaches, as you say it'is nXrly due east, for £ bX^p the ^ o??he ^d ; 19 in°Xt m“t ^Xten^'Xn ^[TnXbS" 8 
we have in view a long wall lacing east in 0 f the leading manures in the market are useful i i n u 

Devonshire, confined solely to Peaches and for a change. Cyclamens and Cinerarias want Cucumber-house.— The glass should be 

Nectarines. If you plant single cordons, let s3me extr K a noudshment when coming into as clean as possible, as. the plants want all the 
them be 2 feet apart. We wish you had stated dower> Those who want prize blooms will b B bfc , tbe y ^ an hav0 f these dark ’ fo ^. v d . R y 9 ' 
the kind of soil you had in your losality, as we soon think of taking cuttings of C'hrysanthe- ^ light top-dressing of warm compost tends to 
can always better advise as to varieties, espe- mum3 . Every strong cutting should be secured ke€ P l P 0 temperature sweet, and is always 
cially as regards Pears, many of which are now> They ^ iU 8trike very well in thumbs, benehctal. There should be no knife work, 
precarious on very cold or clayey soils.] pla03d in }, oxe3 j uat deep enough to clear the except to cut the fruit Growth is slow now 

labels, covered with loose sciuares of trlass. or a and al1 etoPP 1 ^. 8h ? dld be don0 : wh ® n th , e 


Vines falling.— I have two four-year-old vinee-a labels, covered with loose squares of glass, ora and al1 stopping should be done, when the 
Foster’s Seedling and a Black Alicante. They were trans- two light frame may be placed on the bed in a huger and thumb will suffice, \\arm liquia 
planted to the present outride border of a cool-house three „„„„ T Y_„_ manure may be given when required, varying 

£earsaKo. The first season they grew splendidly, making flpan-roofed house. I have struck cuttings tho afcimula ri t from time to Night Urn 

about 14 feet of cane. Lost year, after making about in a cold-house, but they are a long time root- “ r-5™ vL fln ii 

■> feet, they stopped growing, and the ends withered off. i n g, and when they linger they are liable to perature need not exceed b »degs. ve 
This season the same thing happened, the Foster’s Seed- d *’ r d fc Wi ? nb to hurrv things but thev lttt,0n W,U be ret l u,red beyond what takes placo 
ling only making about 3 feet and then dying off. I had dam P- 1 ao not wando nui ryuimgs, duo uiey thrQU h thfi u o{ the lasJJ y 0 ung plant- 

a lew bunches of Grapes on each Vine. Those on the ought to be moving, and, therefore, I have i star ^ ed j n c l ean wa rm houses any time 

Black Alicante ripened, but I had to cut off those on the given the cuttings a house where fire-heat can ma ^ 0 ‘ ta 0 a clean warm houses y 

Foster’s Seedling. I had the roots opened up, and dia- be ba d if required. Light sandy soil is best now ‘ , B 

SiaaVrjMIM !S- cuttings make a tuft of 

the soil was fresh loam mixed with wood-ashes, and there fibrous roots, which soon lays a foundation for kale may be introduced to the Mushroom-house 
is good drainage. The short gutter right above the a sturdy plant, and that is what most men now. The roots of Rhubarb may be packed 
i0 Smilff it^ ha^v^nali'anH require/ Amaryllises are now coming in and close together, and Seakale crowns about 

cutting the roots back closed— A. B? p. * are very effective. The flowers look well rising inches apart. A few roots of Chicory may be 

[Your query puzzles us a little, seeing that out of a mass of dark green Ferns. These are potted to come on for salad, 
tho canes grew so satisfactorily tho first among the bright and choice odds and ends Window gardening.— Keep plants m 
season; had they not done so, wo should have that add so much to the interest of the house, spare room dry at the roots so long as tha 
imagined your compost was unsuitable. Are especially at this season. A few Orchids will leaves aro fresh and the growths firm. Alltiue- 
you sure about the drainage being perfect, as, be useful now, and a specimen or two of foliaged plants, such as Palms, Rubbers, 
if water-logged in a summor like the past, Eucharis Lily, Lily of the Valley, which have Aspidistras, etc., should be sponged every 
and very little better the previous one, we been retarded, and various other retarded week with a little soap in the water to remove 
should be inclined to think herein lay the Lilies, and Spirreas are always in season now. dust. Choice flowering plants, such as Bou^ 
mischief? It is not only necessary to ensure Stove. —If the conservatory is fairly well vardias, Poinsettias, Cypripediums, an 
thorough drainage at the bottom of the border, heated many plants from the stove may be Begonias, must have a light position and 

Your loam, if very heavy and inclined to clay, moved there while in bloom. Poinsettias, carefully watered. A little weak liquid-mauure 

should have been lightened by adding a good Eucharis Lilies, Amaryllises, Begonias, etc., if may be given occasionally to plants coming in 
percentage of old lime-rubble or plaster, lumpy not kept too long in a low temperature, will bloom. 

charcoal, Yinch bones, or suchlike material; not take much harm. Epiphyllums will now Outdoor garden. —Dahlias at the time ot 
this will ensure tho border from becoming too be in bloom, and if grown in baskets may be writing are still in bloom, but they have a 
sodden, and tho top 3 inches of turf is the best suspended in conspicuous positions. Begonia washed-out appearance from incessant rains, 
possible compost to employ, which should be Gloire de Lorraine grows well in baskets, and is On the other hand, Chrysanthemums sheltered 
nearly three-quarters of the whole, the other more effective lifted up above tho line of sight, by a wall are very fresh and bright, proving 

quarter being made up with the ingredients If the bottom shoots are trained down during that a little shelter from the wind and rain has 

just named, all to be thoroughly mixed back growth splendid specimens may be grown in been serviceable. The early flowering Chrys- 
two or three times before forming the border, wire baskets well lined with Moss in which anthemums are indispensable in every garden, 
We assume your Vines were not smothered small plants of the Madeira Gross (Isolepis) and it is wonderful how popular the old variety 
with red-spidor or thrips—enemies which may be inserted. Baskets of Cypripediums Mme. Dosgrange still is, especially out in the 
would soon cause the foliage to wither and the will be attractive when in bloom. There are country, where really good old things die ham. 
leading shoot to collapse if allowed to get a other Orchids that will be in bloom now, and This is an ideal season for planting trees and 
hold. We have seen Vines act similarly, but, choice flowers for cutting will be sought for in shrubs, Roses, and all hardy things. The 
if shortened back a little and the bud close to a this house : bright foliage also will be required ground i9 moist, and the roots will soon lav 
leaf (not laterals) allowed to take the lead, the for table.decoration and other purposes. There hold of the soil. The demand for Hybrid Tea 
said new growth has reached the top of the are two plants which are sure to do wanted at Rosos is growing, and will continue to grow, 
house without any further hindrance. Now I this season for table decoration, and those are astheyaroamongtheliardiestandmostbeauti- 
you have examined the roots of your Vines and I Asparagus plumosus and Smilax. Asparagus ful Roses. My ideal Rose garden would contain 
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groups of distinct colours of the freer-growing 
and blooming Roses, a dozen or more in a 
group. Roses and Carnations might be made 
to take the place of the ordinary bedding 
plants. In many gardens they have already 
done so. Pansies, Tufted and others, may be 
planted. Cuttings rooted now in a cold-frame 
or under hand lights will make good plants for 
putting out in February to flower through the 
summer ; but in porous soil a layer of cow- 
manure, buried (i inches or 8 inches in the soil, 
will be a great help. 

Fruit garden. —There are still many fruit 
gardens and orchards that need more pruning 
and cleansing from insects, Moss, and Lichens. 
Doubtless also there are trees which are over¬ 
pruned. The caustic soda wash is a cheap and 
useful one for winter application. The usual 
formula is 1 lb. of caustic soda and 1 lb. of crude 
potash or pearlash, dissolved separately in 
water, then mixed with an addition of :{ lb. of 
soft-soap, and water added to make up 
10 gallons, may be applied through a spraying 
instrument. In dealiug with bush Apples, 
keep the centre open, and the fertility of the 
trees will be increased. Pears will more readily 
assume the pyramidal form. The Palmette 
Verrier system of training fills a wall quicker 
than the simple horizontal form. The Palmette 
is formed by training the horizontals up verti¬ 
cally when they have reached a certain distance 
from the main stem. This has not been a good 
season for maturing the wood of fruit-trees, 
supposing, as we aro justified in doing, that 
sunshine is nocossary for this work. It will 
bo interesting watching the development of the 
growth of the trees next season. Old, useless 
trees should be grubbed up and the sites pre¬ 
pared for young trees. Inferior kinds of fruit 
if the trees are healthy and vigorous may have 
a new head placed on them in two years by 
regrafting. 

Vegetable garden.— Spare time may in 
winter be profitably spent in trenching and 
otherwise deepening the soil. The waste 
matters of the garden should be collected and 
worked into compost. No tidy gardener will 
leave rubbish lying on the top of the land to 
harbour snails and other insects. Box edgings, 
when neatly kept, look well, but when they 
become gappy they should be taken up and 
relaid. Tiles, or even creosoted boards, are 
better for kitchen gardens than Box, if the 
latter be permitted to get rough and over¬ 
grown. In preparing land for cropping, what 
are called tap-rooting plants, such as Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Beet, should bo planted on land 
manured for a previous crop. Fresh manure 
would make the roots coarse and fork out, as 
it is termed. Open-air Mushroom-beds must 
have dry coverings, if necessary, or the spawn 
may run out into the damp litter. There is 
much disease among Potatoes this season, and 
before the pits are finally covered in the tubers 
should be sorted over and the diseased ones 
taken out. Green Mint, Tarragon, and Cher¬ 
vil will be in demand, and roots of the two 
former should be moved into heat. Chervil 
may be grown in a cool-house. If there is any 
scarcity of blanched Endive, a few plants at a 
time may be lifted and placed in the Mushroom- 
house to blanch. E. Hobday. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 


November 23rd .—All early forced Vines have 
been pruned, the canes washed with warm 
water, usiDg a spoke-brush. Where there is 
any suspicion of insects Gishurst-compound 
is mixed in the water. The inside of the houses 


is painted every three vear3, and the seasons 
when no painting is clone the woodwork is 
washed down with warm water containing 
Gishurst in solution. Put in a lot of Ivy and 
Honeysuckle cuttings. Repaired Box edgings 
in kitchen garden. 

Nov*ml>er 2/ f th .—Trimmed a lot of standard 
Briers which have been gathered in from the 
tall hedges round the fields, and planted for 
budding next season. They are planted in rows 
3 feet apart and 1 foot apart in the rows. A 
wire is run along the rows and the Briers 
secured thereto. A mulch of manure is placed 
oa the surface. Brier cuttings have also been 
planted to raise dwarf stocky for workinj 


autumn. 


Digitized b) 


stocks tor working in 
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Noi'cmljer 25th .—Pruned Pears on east wall I 
and thinned spurs where crowded. Prepared 
a bed in sheltered part of lawn for Tree- 
Preonies. Some of the crude subsoil was 
wheeled out of the bottom, and the bed filled 
up with prepared compost of turfy loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a little charred refuse. 
Most things seem to thrive in this. Prepared 
more Mush room-manure in open shed by 
turning and intermixing. 

November 2dth .—Advantage is being taken of 
a dry day to replant a herbaceous border. 
Some of the old things have been relegated to 
the shrubbery in the wilderness, and better 
things introduced. Groups of white Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses, and Tree Lupins have been 
planted in open positions in the wild garden, 
the two former on rising ground among shrubs, 
as the white Foxgloves especially are cnarming 
among green foliage. 

November 27th .—Rearranged conservatory, 
and still further reduced tho growth of 
climbers. Baskets of Begonias are bright, and 
we have still a few Roses on the climbers 
planted out in the border—in fact, these Roses, 
where permitted to ramble up into the roof, 
are seldom altogether flowerless. Orange-trees 
that have been outside are now coming into 
blossom, and the fragrance is delightful. 
Mossy walks, where overhung by trees, have 
been turned over and rolled down. 

Norcmlyer 2Sth .—Bush Apples on the 
Paradise-stock have been thinned where 
required to let in the air and sunshine. The 
spade is never used over the roots of these 
trees, but the surface is pointed over with the 
fork, and before dry weather sets in the surface 
is mulched with manure. Surface rooting 
trees must be fed on the surface. YVhinham’s 
Industry is being planted, with Keepsake, 
Crown Bob, and Whitesmith. 


BEES. 

STARTING BEE KEEPING. 

(Rkpi.y to “ F. Harris.”) 

Vor would find Bee keeping a very interesting 
pursuit, and after having obtained a little 
practical experience would be quite able to 
manage a few hives without assistance. It 
would be good policy to start with one or two 
hives only, and gradually increase your stock 
as you gain experience. Although the bar- 
frame hive is far in advance of the old-fashioned 
straw skep, its first cost is a heavy item in 
starting an apiary. Still, one who is anything 
of a carpenter can make his own hives after 
having bought one as a pattern to work from. 
Frame hives cost from Ts. 6d. upwards, but 
10s. will purchase a very complete, useful hive 
that will last many years. It would be well to 
procure a stock or two of Bees in straw hives, 
either now or early in the spring, and put 
any swarms those may throw out next season 
into frame hives. If you cannot obtain stocks 
of Bees near home, it would be advisable to 
buy swarms, as these travel safer than stock 
hives, provided they are sent in before combs 
are built in the hiving skep. If you wish to 
keep your Bees in straw hives these should be 
of large size and flat-topped. Upon those you 
could work crates of sections, in which the 
Bees would store their surplus honey. In 
working among your Bees you would find a 
bellows-smoker most useful in keeping them 
under control, as a few puffs of smoke from 
smouldering brown paper, rags, or decayed 
wood injected into the hive render the Bees 
harmless. The smoke is used not to stupefy 
the Bees, but to cause alarm in the hive, the 
effect being that they fill themselves with 
honey from the comb, and with their honey- 
sacs full they rarely sting, unless hurt. They 
gorge themselves in this way at swarming time, 
when they are usually in the best of tempers, 
and quite indisposed to do anything more than 
to join in forming a cluster around the queen 
upon the nearest suitable twig or bush. This 
fact makes the hiving of a swarm a much 
lass difficult operation than may appear to 
the uninitiated. If you purchase stocks now 
see that each hive contains at least twenty 
pounds weight of stores, that the combs are 
bright and clean, free from mould and damp, 
ana that no less than five combs are covered 
on both sides by Bees closely packed. 

S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death of hen Canary (M. Covlson) 

The immediate cause of death in this case 
appears to have been bsemorrhage from the 
lungs. The bird had, no doubt, been ailing 
for a long time. Your feeding and treatment 
wore correct in the main, but had you known 
it was suffering from consumption you might 
have added to the diet of your bird a small 
supply of broken grits and a little hard- 
boiled egg, mixed with Arrow-root biscuit: 
also now and then a few drops of cod liver-oil 
on a little stale bread, which had been soaked 
in cold water and well squeezed. Liquorice- 
water may also have been given occasionally, 
while a liberal supply of Flax-seed would have 
proved beneficial. Numberless cases of this 
kind occur among Canaries through the change¬ 
ableness of our climate.—S. S. G. 

Canary moulting (Mrs. Archer).—' The 
constant loss of feathers may arise from the 
bird being kept too warm. Such hot, dry, 
exhausted air as is found in tho upper part of 
a living room (especially where gas is burned) 
is very bad for cage-birds, although in such a 
position it is, unfortunately, vory common to 
find them so placed. Birds, like human beings, 
cannot have too much fresh air if free from 
draughts. But the trouble may arise from 
debility. You might make tho diet a little 
more nourishing, for not only has the bird to 
maintain its strength, but it has also to find 
material for the elaboration of new feathers. 
Some Linseed may be given, while a small 
quantity of hard-boiled, finely-minced egg, 
mrxed with an equal quantity of crushed plain 
biscuit, and a pinch of Maw-seed may be given 
two or three times a week. In addition to the 
rusty nail in the drinking-water, which often 
proves beneficial in cases of this kind, you 
might place a piece of cuttlefish-bone Ik tween 
the wires of the cage for the bird to nibble at, 
and scatter some old mortar, in a powdered 
state, amongst the grit-sand on the floor of the 
cage. Continue the Water cress and Lettuce 
in small quantities.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

What notice Is necessary ?— For eome time I 
have rented two nr three acres of land, t o grow sh rubs and 
fem&ll trees. I have no agreement, and the rent 1* paid 
yearly. Will jou kindly tell me what notice I ought to 
receive?—H. B., Wimbledon. 

(This holding seems not to be agricultural, neither is it 
a market garden, so—although with a good deal of hesita¬ 
tion—I must say l think the tenancy may be determined 
by half a year’s notice, expiring with the end of a year of 
the tenancy.—K. C. T.] 

Building owners.— A owns a cottage and garden 
adjoining a farm. The owner of the farm has built a 
stable on the edge of his boundary and adjoining A’s gar¬ 
den. In the wall of the stable three air-grates have been 
inserted for the purpose of ventilation. Should not 
the consent of A have been first obtained to such insertion ? 
If A should wish to erect a wall on his boundary, could be 
do bo if the effect was to stop the ingress and egress of air 
to and from the stable? Is the law as to air the same as 
the law as to light?—A. B. 

[The law as to air is not quite the same as 
the law as to light. The builder of the stable 
did not require A’s consent to the insertion of 
tho grates—he might have put in as many as 
he thought proper. But A may, at any time 
he thinks proper, build up to his own boun¬ 
dary, and if the grates are thereby rendered 
useless, tho owner of the stable will have no 
remedy.—K. C. T.] 

A market gardener’s claim (T. C ). 

—Id would have been much better had you sent 
a copy of the agreement of tenancy and of the 
notice given. However, as you say the agree¬ 
ment provides that, on quitting, the tenant 
shall be paid by valuation tor all and everything 
on the ground, it is, perhaps, immaterial, 
although your version is loosely expressed, and 
may be constructed in various ways. The 
tenant is mistaken if he imagines the valuation 
made by his valuer is binding upon the land¬ 
lord, no more than the valuation of the land¬ 
lord’s valuer will be binding upon the tenant. 
For the valuation of auy valuer to be binding, 
he must be appointed by both parties, or by 
someone who has power to act for the parties. 
As the tenant claimed under his agreement, 
and not under the Market Gardeners’ Compen¬ 
sation Act, it was not necessary to follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Act; even if he 
did claim under that Act, it would have been 
sufficient, i! the claim had been made'f afore the 
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tenancy expired—two months’ notice of claim 
is not now necessary. If the agreement is 
properly drawn and adequately stamped, the 
tenant should appoint his valuer and give the 
landlord notice to appoint another valuer, and 
the two valuers should settle the matter.— 
K. C. T. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.—Quorum and answers are inserted in 
Qa&drnixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrmxq, 17, Fumival street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLisiuia. The name and address o f the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist xn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe- and other- 
xcise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Basic-blag for lawns (A Reader).— Basic-Blag, 
either alone or mixed with kainit, will be good for lawns. 
Where the Grass is poor and thin use 3 lb. of each per 
square rod now, and to 2 lb. to 3 lb. of nitrate of soda in 
spring. Basij-slag has much the same effect on Grass 
land os bone-meal, and it is much cheaper. 

A weedy lawn (Close).— We should think the best 
plan would be to have t he lawn thoroughly dug up and 
manured, clearing out the weed as you go on. You can 
either returf now or wait until the spring and sow down 
with the best lawn Grass seed. We doubt if you will ever 
succeed unless you do this, os the soil is also evidently 
very poor. 

Basic-slag for Grass lands (F. F. A .\—I have 
been using basic-slag on weak law-n with the best results 
for some years, and for several years now I have been 
using it for other crops. On the soil in our district it has 
no deleterious effect. I was in Worcestershire some years 
ago, and the owner of one large estate was buying large 
quantities of it for his tenants to apply to their pastures, 
and 1 have since heard that it has had a benefleial and 
permanent effect.—K. II. 

Saving Primula seed (Bath).— You should be 
able to save your own Primula seed if you wish, hut you 
had better resort to artificial pollination, reserving a plant 
or two having the best formed flowers. When set for 
seed, a shelf near the glass will be best for fhe plants, 
which should not at that time be kept too wet. It may 
be necessary to fertilise each flower, doing this about noon 
when the pollen is ripe. The plants flowering in the 
spring months usually seed most freely, and not more 
than one truss should be retained on each plant. 

Pelargonium cuttings (£.). — These are very 
easily struck. All you need is wood about half ripened, 
such as side shoots breaking from a plant in bloom. Any 
eoil of a sandy nature should do. No Pelargoniums need 
much water while striking ; nor should they be frequently 
sprinkled. The form of their leaf, also the numerous 
downy hairs upon the same, hold moisture much too 
long. Have the soil fairly moist when inserting the cut¬ 
tings, then give one thorough watering and wait until they 
are quite dry before repeating. 

Begonias in pots (d. Scott).— These are not 
troublesome to grow in pots, but you must be careful 
about the treatment as we get into autumn. Possibly 
you have kept the bulbs too wet, whereas, as autumn 
advances, less is required When the shoots have died 
down none is necessary. This is a most important point, 
but amateurs sometimes blunder. The best plan when 
the plants have died down is to put them on their sides in 
the pots, and in such a position that it is impossible for 
water to reach them. They must not he exposed to frost, 
but a temperature of, say, 40 degs. will keep them per¬ 
fectly safe. 

Chrysanthemums — cuttings v. rooted 
suckers ( w. a. A'.).—Plants from rooted sucker 
growths invariably grow away strongly from the com¬ 
mencement, and also come into flower earlier. To those, 
such as yourself, who have a difficulty in rooting cuttings 
satisfactorily these sucker growths are very useful. They 
may be very easily detached with a sharp knife, and if 
potted up into some light and gritty soil, and well watered 
in, they may be transferred to a frame outdoors, from 
which frost must, however, be excluded. Better still is 
it to plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-flbre refuse, in a small 
frame erected on the greenhouse bench, keeping this close 
for a few days In a short time these rooted growths will 
have recovered from the check experienced in their 
propagation, and their roots quickly begin to take advan¬ 
tage of the plant food in the soil. Plants raised in this 
way may, by frequently pinching out the point of the 
shoots, develop into large and handsome bush plants, and 
from such specimens a very free display of useful blossoms 
may be procured. Of course, by a rigid system of disbud¬ 
ding a goodly number of large blooms may be obtained. 

Lilies and Crown Imperials (tf.).—The Crown 
Imperials should have been planted in September or 
October, but if you can still obtain good plump bulbs it 
may be better than waiting another year. These things 
are not benefited t/hrang„each ye&j, Jnd^require a soil 

Digitized by VjQ 


that is both rich and deep to grow them to perfection. 
Dig the soil deeply, and give a heavy dressing of manure 
well below the level on which the bulbs are placed. The 
bulbs should be planted t> inches deep. You may plaut 
any of the Lilies now that are procurable, or indeed at any¬ 
time in open weather from now to end of March. We 
would remark, however, that no good is obtained by wait¬ 
ing, rather the reverse. When well established the 
majority of the Lily tribe are in constant action either of 
root or stem growth, and for thi9 reason a long season out 
of ground is not conducive to vigour. Such kinds as the 
“elegana” group, the “Tiger” Lilies, umbellatum, and 
others endure this drying far better, inasmuch as a large 
bulk of the roots perishes each year. All the auratum 
section prefers sandy loam, or even peaty loam, without 
manure; the speciosum section prefers loamy soils and 
plenty of manure away from the bulbs; so also croceum, 
alar tag on, gigant-eum, testaceum, and others. Unless it 
be the “ elegans” group, which may be set 1 inches deep, 
all else should be planted G inches deep, giginteum alone 
excepted. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagation of the common Hawthorn 

(F. L. A.J—The common Hawthorn of the hedgerows 
has to be raised from seed. The haws are gathered when 
ripe, and when the outer coating decays the seeds may 
be sown. It is best to sow them in the early spring. 
Any quantity may be raised in this way. Any special 
varieties are propagated by grafting on the ordinary 
Hawthorn or White Thorn &9 a stock. It is in this way 
the nurserymen propagate the double-flowered red and 
white varieties, and also the single red variety. Seed¬ 
lings can be bought very cheap from the trade. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased Grapes (6’.).—Your Grape sample, as sent, 
presents a pitiable aspect. Beyond shanking, as seen in 
the withered stems, the berries are largely failing to 
mature and ripen. It is evident the root-action is at fault. 
Your border has, no doubt, become damp and sour, 
especially if, as you say, over-saturated with a leakage of 
water. That should be stopped. Then the surface of the 
border should be carefully forked off, roots lifted, the 
bottom soil deeply broken up, and have wood-ashes and 
lime-reiuse freely worked into it; then the roots relaid, 
using about them some fresh soil, and adding lime-rubbish 
or wood-ashes to the top soil. Spread that over the roots 
again, but they must not be buried more than a few 
inches. Some bone-meal and potash may be strewn over 
the surface and well scratched in after growth has begun. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage club (S. E. and S. IF.).- -The best remedy 
for clubbing, w hether it be engendered by slime fungus or 
by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should be applied to vacant ground at once, at the rate of 
2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is very bad. If it be not, 
then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After lying on the 
ground from four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even 
a good dressing at the same rate of fresh lime is good 
also. Rather than plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant 
or sow Potatoes, Onions, Parsnips, Beet, or plant Seakale 
or Rhubarb, indeed anything other than Cabbage. By 
doing so for a couple of jears the club trouble may 
disappear. Pe&9 or Beans also may be sowu with 
advantage. 


SHORT REPLIES. 



Black Currant Mite. —No; all the buds on No. 3 are 
wood buds. In the case of the terminal bud on No. l,you 
will find a wood bud on cither side. You will find in No 2 
only one wood bud by the side of the terminal flower hud. 
If there were no wood bud by the side of the terminal 
flower bud there would be no shoot to draw the sap to 

swell the fruit.- J. W. W. B.— Impossible to suggest any 

reason unless you give us some further particulars as to 
treatment. It looks to us as if the plants are being starved 

or kept too cold.- J. B. D.—Apply to 0. Harman Payne, 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary, National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, 141, Wellmeadow-road, Catford, London, 

S E- Rose Grower.— Write to MM. Vilroorin et Cie, 

Paris,- A. Too/ur?/.—SeeGARDKxixa Illustrated, March 

9, 1901, p. 1G, rc "Various Rose Classes.” This can be 

had of the publisher, price I'd., post free.- Seeker.— 

No. Plant them as they are ; no need to head the bran¬ 
ches down.-.V. Longridgc .—See reply in our “Short 

Replies,” Nov. 14, p. 480- L. R. T .—It seems to he some 

sort of a fungus, and the best way to prevent it spreading 

would be to burn all the plants.- J. W. Hayward 

and Rector.— Use the caustic alkali solution so often 
recommended in these pages. The ground evidently 
wants draining, otherwise the Mos9 would not appear 
on such young trees See article on “Winter Dressing 
Fruit-trees," February 13, 1902, w-hich can be had of 
the publisher, price lid., post free. See also “Garden 
work” this week, under heading “Fruit garden,” for 

formula for making the solution.- Anon.— You will 

have to buy the Box for the edging by the yard from any 
nurseryman in your district. 2, Yes, if you make sure 
that the whole of the nest is cleared out. We have used 
the above nom dc plume as ydu did not sign your queries. 

- Flash.— The only thing you can do is to wash with 

Gishurat-compound, and you muat persevere until you 

thoroughly clean the plants.- Fern Lover. —Your Fern 

fronds seem to be infested with thrips and red-spider. 
Try fumigating with the XL All vaporiser. You are 

evidently keeping the atmosphere too dry.- Ama f eur, 

Dulwich. —1, Evidently your Fern wants repotting and 
fresh soil. 2, I’lease send further particulars. 3, No; 

kindly read our rules to correspondents.- Lilliputian.— 

Stanley is the only variety we know answering your de¬ 
scription, and in this case soil, as regards shade of colour, 
has much to do. Cultivation is also responsible for varia¬ 
tion.- B. R .—We know of no such firm as you inquire 

about.- Bowler.— The best time would be in the early 

spring, but if you can give a top-dressing now, usiDg some 
rotten manure, wood-ashes, and loam, well mixed, it would 
do good. You can mix some bone-meal with the ahove. 

- Henry Whitdey.— The piece of wood you send looks 

like the wild Plum. If the Apple is worked on this we 
do not wonder at its failing. 2, See note re “Transplant 


E. B. /L—Try Paul and Son, Cheshunt, London, N_ 

U. F. F.— Kindly say to what bird you refer. We cannot 

find any such name.- John Atkinson —Impossible to 

advise without seeing the place. Ask some gardener in 

the neighbourhood to advise you.- H. F.— You cannot 

prevent weeds growing in the gravel paths. When such 

do appear, use a weed killer.- Novocadrian.—bot a 

gardening query.- E. Cl—Apply to some Chrysanthe¬ 
mum specialist. - IF. E. Wood..—'Sot. in such a soiln 

yours. Let the manure lie and rot and apply in the apring 
when the Roses begin to grow. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%• Any communications respecting plants or fruiii 
tent to name, should always accompany the pared, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardxms# 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London , K.C, 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— Vie. and Miss Swinton.-\\t 

cannot undertake to name florist flowers.- iin. Ran. 

dies .—Impossible to name from leaves ooly.- A Learn, i. 

—Quite impossible to name from such a scrap, more espe¬ 
cially as you send us no flowers.- Jass Jones.—], 

Platyclinis fliiformis ; 2, Maxillaria picta.- Brandon — 

The horned Poppy (Glaucium iuteuni)- T. W. b’.-l, 

Red flower, Schizostylis coccinea; 2, Grass, Eulalii 

japonica variegata.- S. J.— 1, Araucaria excelsa-pten- 

house plant, in sandy loam ; 2, Tradescantia zebrina- 
stove plant, sandy loam and leaf-soil.- Nor ice.— Poly¬ 

gonum vaccinifolium. Robert Conibcar.— 1, Schizo«t>iii 

coccinea; 2, Thuja occidentalis.- Bracken. — sdm 

Ilorminum—a South European annual, easily raieed from 

seeds.- Mrs. Glynn.— Pleroma inacranth’um. — 1 >r- 

wood.— Achimene9 VVilliamsi.- G. Bailey. — Evidently 

an Alonzoa, but hard to say which from such a crushed 

specimen.- Constant Reader.—The fracrant autumn 

Clematis 0 ' Klammula)- Mrs. Cunningham.— It ii 

evidently Hemero< allis (Pancratium), but difficult to s»y 
with certainty without seeing the growth. 

Names of fruit.— C. W. Gro ive.—Louise llonne oi 

Jersey, syn. “ Bonne Louise d'Avranchcs.'- Joo.Atl^. 

— Apple Rymer. 

“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly Review of Nrw 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits ; Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants. Tree*, 
and Shrubs “ This new review deserves u iKfeOMt, 
only for its admirable typography and its txuedimffj 
nnely reproduced illustrations—coloured, photographed, 
ami engraved.’’—Times. Price Is., of all Newsagents wwi 
Bookstalls. Well bound. At the end of year will form 
the finest work on its subject ever produced. Published 
at 17, Furnival-street, Ilolborn, London, E.C. 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— Tho monthly com 
mittoe meeting of this socioty was hold at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adel phi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening, Nov. Uth, Mr. C. II. Curtis 
in the chair. Three new members were elected, 
making a total of 80 this year to date. Seven 
members were reported on the sick fund. Tho 
amount of sick pay for the month was i’-l Y2i- 

Better than Money in the 
Savings Bank. 

The working man to-day gi\es more attention 
to the food ho has to eat than his forefather? 
gave, as he realises that his health—his bank— 
depends very largely upon the properties ot 
what he eats and drinks. 

It follows, then, that the popular article ol 
food is that which is easy to digest; but more 
popular still are preparations which are found 
to aid and strengthen the digestive organs, ana 
also to act as an energiscr for the whole system. 

Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa is such a foo<l. 

It places a means in the hands of everyone to 
build up and maintain u sound constitution, 
which enables its possessor to travel his life ? 
journey without the aches and pains which are 
in many cases preventable. Thus Wo come 
round again to sound common sense based on 
experience.— Advt. 

TTHANTEl), Heating Apparatus for Green 
» » house 24 ft. long by 13 ft. wide, 4 inch pipes, eip«' K 11 
Joints, and conical boiler preferred. State pries comP‘“" 

HALTON. Vine Cottage. Gt. Sankev. nr. W»rrio«toq_, 


Finn PAIRS of splendid Blue Cloth Trousers 
\J\J\J as used by the Metropolitan Police: will send <*ne 
pair, 4s. 6d.; or drab colour, all wool. 34. 6d. pair. 
any size, post free. Cash returned if not approved « 
H. J. GA S SON. Government Contractor. Rye _ 

ADVERTISER offers his services to any 

nobleman or gentleman who is about to lay ont 
garden or improve an estate, having carried out sucti vo 
many years under editor and author on landrcav'* 
ga rdening.—BURNHAM. 31. Queen fi-road, Horley. Surr g ; 

P R IMMEDIATE SALE.— WALLED 1*> 

GARDEN of 3 to 4 acres. Ten m nute4 from t*ojnj*‘j 
way stations. Large greenhouse and vineqr with P owr 2 
heating apparatus. Choice fruit-trees, abundant 


supply. Loamy clay soil with perfect natural drainage- - 
ii, - _ k . .stall stable. Coach-house, and numerous other 

do not wonder at its filling. 2, bee note re “Transplant- adaptable to any horin-ulrural purpose. Price foryhefn - 
iug Small Apple-trees,” in our issue of Nov. 14, p. App&- HAWKE&,JCqrowal! road. Molnrer- 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


fin- 
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FRUIT. 

LIFTING PEACH-TREES. 

\yiiiSN the fruit has all been gathered the 
grower must neither think that his task is done 
tgr the season, nor must his efforts be relaxed 
m regards any detail which is likely to add to 
the future well-doing of the trees. In many 
ij^tances the trees become debilitated or 
unhealthy, when a little timely attention to the 
roots would have resulted in a better state of 
things. On some soils, but these must be very 
suitable naturally for the free development of 
t£e trees, Peaches will continuo in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition with little soil or root-disturb- 
dtipe. If the trees take on an unhealthy cast, 
a£e addicted to mildew, or the fruits fail to 
stone properly, then it is evident that some¬ 
thing is wrong at the roots. Again, they may 
be growing too strongly. This is very easily 
rectified, as gross growth is generally the result 
of over-rich borders, and possibly too loose, 
from the borders being closely cropped with 
vegetables. The want of calcareous matter in 
the soil also tends to a gross habit, whilst if 
Chis is present in sullicient quantity and the 
borders kept firm, and not cropped with vege¬ 
tables up to within o feet or 0 feet of the wall, 
tiie wood is firm and short-join ted. Annual 
lifting either wholly or partially is not needed, 
tjiis giving the trees too much of a check. As 
fhr as the getting of the fruit is concerned 
ahd its after swelling off, there would not be 
any difficulty, but it lacks size. On heavy 
and calcareous soil lifting is advisable every 
three years. After this some of the varie¬ 
ties at any rate take on a yollow cast, and 
({ not seen to the trees gradually die off. Trees 
which are now in a bad state may, if they have 
not been disturbed at the roots for some year 9 , 
and are somewhat old, resent wholly lifting. 
In these cases the difficulty is overcome by 
fitting, one side one season and the other the 
next. The best season for this work is just as 
the loaves are falling, and, if done quickly, no 
possible harm can accrue. A trench should be 
taken out at about G feet from the bole of the 
tf6e, and then with forks carefully work away 
the soil from the roots, taking particular care 
not to injure thase, up to within .‘10 inches of 
the bole. The roots should bo brought up, 
relaying them horizontally, adding fresh soil, 
Wood-ashes, and also calcareous matter, if this 
should bo deficient, either in the form of lime- 
rubbish or even freshly-slaked limo, tho latter 
especially if the soil should be over-rich in 
humus. In these latter cases a sprinkling of 
Itainit and superphosphate of lime worked into 
the border would greatly assist in supplying 
the elements needed in thase worst of Peach 
S'bilft. 


VINE BORDERS. 

A sandy loam is undoubtedly the kind of soil 
that will produce the best Grapes, all other 
things being equal, and the worst material is 
that class of sticky loams that incline to clay, 
aBd which turn into a compact mass. The soil 
beet suited for Vines is oap made up af fine 
particles, with sufficient/gritty^atk&ep 


it open. In a -word, a soil that feels soft and 
kindly to the fingers will invariably prove to 
bo a suitable soil for Vines. It has been the 
practice to prefer the top-spit of a pasture for 
Vine borders, but I find the fibrous matter 
decays in a year or two, and then the virtue is 
gone, and the open character which has been 
claimed for it is also at an end. All becomes a 
solid mass, and retains more moisture than is 
good for tho roots. Grape growers have 
found this out, and in order to counteract such 
solidity, lime - rubble, charcoal, and similar 
opening materials have come to be looked upon 
as a necessity in the formation of Vinebordors, 
with the result that the making of a Vine 
border is now considered a costly undertak¬ 
ing ; much expense is, however, unnecessary, 
for, given a loam of the description which 
I have named and plenty of root space, neither 
crushed bone, lime-rubble, nor manure of any 
kind is wanted. Many years’ observation 
has convinced me that deep as well as 
restricted Vino borders are not productive of 
long-lived Vines ; it is not in the nature of 
Vines to be restricted either in root or branch ; 
this is shown by the way in which they fail 
after a space of fifteen or twenty years. They 
resent such treatment by refusing to produce 
profitable crops. 

The depth of Vine borders should be in 
proportion to the width. If narrow, the depth 
must be greater ; but did anyone ever know 
Vines send many roots down deep into a 
border when they could find an agreeable soil 
in which to extend near the surface ? I have 
never known them do so, but I have known 
plenty of instances in which they have 
extended far beyond the limits of tho border 
and yet kopt near the surface in search of hoat 
and moisture. Where there is a spaco of 
40 feet or more in width, the depth of the 
border need not be more than 18 inches, and 
the warmth that the roots will abstract through 
being so near tho surface will more than com¬ 
pensate for greater depth. Few of us realise 
tho effect of a warm border on the growth of 
Vines—I mean warmed by solar heat. 

Large borders are not always practicable ; 
therefore, we must face the matter in a purely 
useful spirit, because it is better to have Vine 
borders with a limited spaco than none at all, 
and I do not wish to ignore the fact that good 
Grapes are sometimes grown in small borders, 
but those who are so situated should bear in 
mind that although they grow well for a few 
years they sooner come to a deadlock than 
those which have more space. What I wish to 
refer to, more particularly in the case of those 
whose Vines fail from want of root room sooner 
than they expect, is that the Vines are con¬ 
demned as being worn out, when in reality 
they are only temporarily impaired, owing to 
their having exhausted all the available nourish¬ 
ment within their reach. Instead, therefore, of 
rooting them out, it ivould bo better to re make 
the border with fresh soil. When Vines have 
been fairlv well treated they should not be 
considered past renovation until they are a 
quarter of a century or more old. 1 have 
known Vines to fail after they had been in 
bearing from twelve to fifteen years, but when 


the roots had been carefully lifted and the 
border re-mado with fresh soil, they have 
borne better crops after being lifted and 
replanted than they did before. Therefore, 
those who have to content themselves with 
narrow borders should hesitate before they 
determine to root out their Vines. J. 


FRUITS FOR EXPOSED POSITION. 

(Reply to “Lover of Fruit.”) 
Although tho position of your purposed 
orchard may be a high one, it does not follow 
that the trees planted in it would suffer 
materially from wind. Trees growing on a 
hill are, as a rule, less woody and of narder 
texture than are those planted low down. 
Their growth, too, is less vigorous and shorter, 
and is, hence, better fitted to withstand fierce 
winds. The selection of kitchen Apples you 
give is a very good one, but it may be very 
undesirable to plant, all the same, such large 
fruited varieties as Emperor Alexander, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Alfriston, and Warner’s King. 
We should prefer heavier fruiters in Royal 
Jubileo, Stirling Castle, Frogmore Prolific, and 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, as none of these 
make robust growth, and aro amongst the 
best of fruiters. Winter Queening is an 
Apple of no great merit; a better late 
keeper is Northern Greening, as you doubt¬ 
less want some frfiits to keep sound till 
May at least. Lord Grosvenor should be in¬ 
cluded as an oarly kind for cooking. As to 
dessert varieties, the list sent is very fair, but 
Margaret is of no special value, and Allen’s 
Everlasting far from boing a reliable cropper. 
You have not included Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
King of the Pippins, Blenheim Pippin, or Rib- 
ston Pippin — our best dessert Apples. We 
should prefer those to Lemon Pippin, Christmas 
Pearmain, and the two named above. 

The selection of Pears would probably be 
better for a wall than for tho open ground. We 
should, on the Quince, as you intimate, prefer 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Souvenir du Congres, 
Fertility, Alexander Lambre, Louise Bonne, 
Beurre d’Amanlis, Beurre Diol, and the good 
old Catillac, as well as the Vicar of Wink- 
field, the two latter on the Pear stock, 
for stewing. Naturally, in an exposed position 
the dwarfer the trees the bettor, but to succeed 
well on dwarfing stocks tho ground must be 
well prepared by trenching or deep digging, 
with some short decayed manure added. 
Plums may do very well as bush-trees, and 
should include Riveis’ Early Prolific, Victoria, 
Czar, Monarch, Gisborne, and Archduke, cook¬ 
ing ; and Jefferson’s Green Gage and Coe’s 
Golden Drop, desserb, although tho fruiting of 
these three latter as open trees is less certain. 
Plant also as half-standards Frogmore and 
Farleigh Prolific Damsons. Elton, Bigarreau, 
and Tartarian Cherries should do well on 
chalk, but unless you have many trees or can 
neb the few you have, birds may carry off 
all the fruits. You would do well to plant a 
belt of two rows of Firs, one of Scotch, out¬ 
side, and onoof Spruce, inside, to grow up and 
form in time a material wind-break for the 
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is a picture, many of the large, brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers being open, and there are 
numbers of buds to unfold. Rather dwarf 
growing in habit, it is just the right type of 
Hose for the garden, the growths being regular 
and erect, ana thereby the flowers are well dis¬ 
played, and as they are not injured by rain, 
and as mildew does not mar the foliage, Mar- 

? uise de Castellane is certainly a kind to grow, 
t is also sweetly scented.—W. X. 


would were dwarfs planted in the centre. A 
splendid variety for the centre would be 
Caroline Testout. Then you could have three 
red kinds and three white or cream. We name 
three of each colour, all of which are first-rate 
for the purpose. Criimon: Marquise de Salis¬ 
bury, Liberty, Marquise Li tta, or Victor Hugo. 
White : Mme. Antoine Mari, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, White Lady. Cream and Orany: 
Mme. Hoste, Mme. Chedanne Guinoisseau, 
Mme. Falcot. Should you prefer rose-pink 
instead of the latter, we would advise Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Camoens, Belle Siebrecht. We 
have refrained from advising kinds for the 
arms that would grow too strong, for this would 
detract from the effect of the centre variety. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


ROSE MAMIE (H.T.). 

We have in this variety a Rose of great merit, 
not only as an exhibition flower, but also for 
general culture. Its main attraction lies in the 
splendid form, the high centre being rather a 
rarity among Hybrid Teas. The colour is 
rosy-carmine, and it is said to have a yellow 
tone at base of petals, but this is more imagi¬ 
nary than real. A variety such as Mamie, 
possessing a sweet fragrance and vigorous 
growth, combined with a free habit of bloom¬ 
ing both early and late, commends itself to all 
who are in search of a Rose of this colour. I 
prefer to grow it in standard form, the some¬ 
what slender growths spread outward in just 
the style one admires most for standard Roses. 
It also is suitable for a moderate pillar Rose. 
Mamie was originally exhibited by the raisers 
under the name of Mrs. Conway Jones. I 
consider it quite an advance in the Hybrid 
Teas and one Rose growers must welcome. 
We really require more high-coloured Roses in 


STANDARD ROSES FOR SIDE OF 
WALKS. 

(Reply to “ Maltese Cross.”) 

We think there has been much unfair criticism 
regarding standard Roses. It is true poor 
specimens are often to be found, but generally 
this is the fault of careless planting or pur¬ 
chase of decrepib specimens, perhaps from 
some auction room, whero they had been 
lying with their roots exposed for hours and 
probably days. We venture to say that given 
a good start in holes deeply dug, or, if soil 
is bad, new soil added, standard Roses of 
approved kinds are capable of developing into 
beautiful objects. The holes should be dug 
fully 2 feet deep, and, if the subsoil be very 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Goldquelle —This seems to be one 
of the best of the rich golden-yellow dwarf 
Roses, at least, as far as growth is concerned. 
The flower is not very double, but the colour is 
an even shade of rich golden-yellow. Until a 
more full Rose is obtained, Goldquelle will be 
much sought after for colour alone, as it is 
difficult to get a good yellow Rose that is of 
that rich shade so much desired. Prince 
Theodore Galitzine is one of the best in growth. 
Its blossoms, however, are not very perfectly 


formed. Georges Schwartz, from which so 
much was expected, proves to be a wretched 
outdoors, although under glass it is 


[rower outdoors, although under glass it is 
lelightful If one could but plant out under 
;lass several of these golden varieties, and then 
hrow off the lights for the summer, he would 


Or should they not be touched at all until then 7- 

Watford. 

[We should advise you not to prune these at 


spreading out of the growths, 
last summer of Felicite-Perp 
clambered up to the eaves of a 
the growths were so dense that 
looped to the wall with cord. 
June the glorious mass of blc 


Rose Mamie. From a photograph in Messrs. F. Cant & Co.’s nursery at Colchester. 


beautiful novelties in La Tosca and Admiral 
Dewey. The former has wondrous petals, 
like great shells, and although it has a 
resemblance to Viscountess Folkestone, it is, 
nevertheless, perfectly distinct. Its freedom 
of flowering and full bunches of blossom will 
render it a useful garden Rose, and it must 
make a grand standard. Admiral Dewey is 
really a blush-white Caroline Testout. No better 
recommendation is required than this. It 
blossoms as freely and grows as luxuriantly, 
so that here also we have an excellent novelty. 
My third kind is now well known, and per¬ 
haps by reason of its delicious fragrance 
would be admired the most. I refer to tbe 
white La France or, more correctly, Augustine 
Guinoisseau. A bed of this Rose, both in 
summer and autumn, is quite an attractive 
feature—in-fact, this Rose is one of the most 
perpetual \?e have, and makes a splendid stan- 
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Rose Marquise de Castellane (H.P.). 
—Few varieties of this group can be mentioned 
as being good in autumn, so that in saying so 
much of Marquise de Castellane one bestows 
upon the variety a commendation well de¬ 
served. * ~ ~ « 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DAHLIAS GROUPED IN SEPARATE 
COLOURS. 

The value of Dahlias is usually judged on 
individual merit, and as a rule they are grown 
in borders or beds in mixture, and without any 
attempt at the massing of colours. Those who 
grow Dahlias for cutting for house decoration 
will not concern themselves as to how they are 
arranged in the border, but there are other 
ways, apart from the flower basket, in which 
the Dahlia may be made prominent and useful. 
One has only to pay an autumn visit to Kew to 
see the bold and effective use made of these 
popular plants. One large round bed was filled 
with a pretty Pompon variety named Fabio, 
the colour shaded bronze and yellow, and the 
flowers, standing well above the foliage, made 
them most effective. Another larger-flowered, 
light crimson sort—General Gordon—was just 
as good ; this, too, planted alone in another 
large bed. This one grew to about 5 feet in 
height, and was as free as the Pompon variety. 
A white-flowered sort afforded a contrast, but 
lacked altogether the bold, rich character given 
in the crimson flowers. Amos Perry, a Cactus 
form, is another fine variety for this purpose, 


j and often, as is the case with Calceolarias, this is 
followed by damping off. The locality of the 
grower must also be taken into account. I have 
for several years taken cuttings the first week 
in October with good results, and on occasions 
oven late in the month. One common fault is 
to permit too great a space between the bed 
i and the frame-light, which draws the cuttings 
1 up, so that unless pinched back several times 
they become long and lanky by the bedding 
i out season ; then, again, there is a disposition 
to pack them too closely—a state of things 
which usually ends in the survival of those not 
I always best fitted for the open air.— Towns¬ 
man. 


SOME TENDER BIENNIALS. 
Whilst Pentstemons are, when they can be 
j induced to stand the winter safely, always very 
I fine the following season, still the somewhat 
tender nature of the plant renders it needful to 
! bestow some care upon it. I have often raised 
i plants from seed sown in March under glass, 
i got them out into the open ground about the 
middle of May, had them flowering profusely 
I all the autumn, and then have had every plant 
j killed in the winter should that season happen 
to be severe. The very same thing has fre¬ 
quently happened to Snapdragons, for both 


4^-inch pots and get them well rooted, und 
later have them shifted into 6-inch pots to 
stand the winter in a frame, turning them out 
into the open ground early in April, would in 
that way preserve their plants from harm and 
secure very respectable spikes of bloom. The 
richly-perfumed branching Queen Stock needs 
somewhat similar care, for this, though said to 
be hardy, I have seen destroyed wholesale when 
planted even beneath overhanging trees. The 
various forms of the Sweet Scabious, very beau¬ 
tiful indeed, and flowering finely when kept 
through tli6 wiuter, again need some protection 
during hard weather. It is a good plan to 
have these sown early in September in a frame 
and so wintered. A. 


HINTS ON HYBRIDISING. 

Plkasr let me know through your paper the process of 
hybridisation of plants in detail ? I have often tried, hut 
failed.—P. Jagmohan Nath Zutsiii, The Mall, Mvrar x 
India. 

[New flowers produce an indescribable plea¬ 
sure, and it is one which anyone with a garden, 
or even a few pot plants in a window or cool 
frame, may enjoy. In the raising of new varies 
ties thore are a few leading principles which 
must be borne in mind ; for examplo, species 
or varieties of the same genus can only be 
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Part of a group of Dahlia Grand Duke Alexis in the ltoyal Gardens, Kew, 



of a scarlet colour, the flowers borne on stiff, 
i erect stalks. Hitherto I have not looked upon 
% Dahlias with much favour as bedding plants, 
but the object lesson gained by an inspection 
of these freely-flowered examples has changed 
y my opinion. To my mind, a bed of these 
selected Dahlias can scarcely be misplaced. I 
hive named only a few ; there are others that 
would just as easily lend themselves to the 
purpose, but care should be taken that erect 
and free-flowering sorts be chosen, or they dis¬ 
appoint. In the autumn their effect becomes 
enhanced by the fact that many summer bed¬ 
ding and other plants are then on the wane, 
especially when there is so much rain to mar 
their fragile blossoms. Dahlias seem almost 
unaffected ; at any rate, these free-blooming 
kinds maintain a glorious mass of colour. It 
must be remembered that to get them early 
into flower a corresponding start must bo made 
in spring, the plants being forwarded with a 
view to an early flower development. 

W. S. 


Propagating Calceolarias. — The 

recent rains have been conducive to the pro¬ 
duction of Calceolaria cuttings, but on this 
account alono one should not bo in too great a 
hurry to propagate, as, in the evont of warm 
spells of weather, cuttings in_clpsed frames flag 
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these and Pentstemons, if they can be induced 
to withstand the ensuing winter, always then 
give the finest spikes of bloom. Unfortunately, 
such good fortune as saving the plants seldom 
happened. Even in such case ample reward 
had been found in the beautiful autumn bloom¬ 
ing. Both of these charming biennials can 
easily be propagatod by means of cuttings, but 
that means trouble, and few want to be so 
bothered. The best course, on the whole, to 
take is to sow seed now, and from the seedlings 
to plant out about the end of September the 
strongest, for small hard plants will often live 
where old ones will die, preserving the smaller 
seedlings in shallow boxes or dibbled up thinly 
into frames near the glass. These will make 
fine well-rooted plants to go out towards the 
end of April, and will bloom profusely through 
the summer. It is best to give some protec¬ 
tion where possible, as in such case plants are 
assured, whilst they may otherwise be killed. 
The fine Brompton Stocks often get killed 
wholesale out-of-doors. Now and then in 
specially sheltered places they escape, bub it 
must be where the soil is naturally dry and the 
atmosphere is active. It is indeed a pity that 
we cannot have Brompton Stocks as we used 
to do, for they are among the most beautiful of 
biennials. Those who, having sown seed about 
the end of May, can now put some plants iuto 


crossed with each other with advantage ; and 
if possible, always make the best habited plant 
the seed-bearing parent. A plant of bad 
general habit or weak constitution often bears 
a richly-coloured or finely-formed flower, and 
by crossing this with another variety, perhaps 
possessing poor flowers but a robust constitu¬ 
tion, an improvement on both parents may be 
looked for among the seedlings. Tho operation 
of crossing, or, more properly speaking, ferti¬ 
lising, ono flower with another is simple 
enough, all that is required, as a rule, being 
two parent plants in such a condition as to 
enable the operator to convey the pollen of one 
flower, or variety, to the tip of the style or 
stigma of the other. This operation can bo 
effected readily by means of a cumel’s-hair 
brush or pencil. Some plants cannot bo 
fertilised with pollen from their own flowers ; 
but there are othors that are much too suscep¬ 
tible of fertilisation, and this often puzzles 
amateurs, who imagine that they have crossed 
flowers with the pollen of another form, when 
the sumo have been fertilised with their own 
pollen days before, and, consequently, the 
result is disappointing. In order to prevent 
this it is well to clip off tho anthers 
or little cases that contain tho pollen ( f 
tho seed-bearing 'the floweis 

expand, taking, care nob to cut or bruko tho 
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crowns and clumps, as by then they will be 
thoroughly ripened, and it is useless to attempt 
fco force any but those that are ripe.— 
Derby. 


COVERED WAYS. 

Covered garden ways have long been in vogue, 
though, with the lapse of years, they have 
changed somewhat in their character. In old 
days the pleached alley was as familiar in 
English gardens as is the pergola at the present 
time. The main idea of loDg ago in covering a 
path with a living canopy was, doubtless, the 
provision of a shadowed walk, where grateful 
coolness could be enjoyed on sultry summer 
days. The subjects most generally used in the 
fashioning of pleached alleys were the Hornbeam 
and Lime, both native trees. Yew and other 
evergreens were occasionally, but very rarely, 
employed, for the trailing and interlacing of the 
growths of these were necessarily more difficult 


! since the subjects employed for garlanding 
them differ so greatly. Many are made a dream 
of summer loveliness with Roses. In some 1 
kitchen gardens, as at Trelissick, in Cornwall, 
and Heckfield Place, Hampshire, Pears are 
trained over the arches, and give a twofold 
season of beauty, first when covered with snowy 
blossom in thespring, and secondly, when the ri pe 
fruit is hanging from the arches in the autumn. 
At Penrhyn Castle there is a famous long 
arched walk covered entirely with Fuchsias, 
and many other instances might be noted where 
very different plants wreathe the arches. It is | 
rarely, however, that the Bramble is to be seen 
occupying such a position, but the cut-leaved 
Bramble (Rubus laciniatus) has particularly 
beautiful foliage, which takes on a delightful 
autumnal colouring, and bears the most 
luscious berries, both leaves and fruit render¬ 
ing it worthy of the arches which it so grace¬ 
fully adorns. This Blackberry is quite as , 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TWELVE GOOD SMALL - FLOWERED 
SINGLE SORTS FOR TABLE DECORA¬ 
TION. 

(Reply to “ Poppy.”) 

In the following list we have confined our 
selection to those that are classified as small- 
flowered, and think these are more likely to 
suit you than the large-flowered kinds. Flowers 
of the singles are generally better when they 
are developed from terminal buds. We would 
not advise you to disbud to one bloom on each 
shoot, as we know from experience that when 
the cluster of terminal buds is reduced to about 
three in each cluster, charming sprays are pro¬ 
duced. In disbudding, pinch out the large 
bud in the centre and take up three others 
about equidistant one from the other. Sprays 
grown in this way are far more graceful, 



Blackberries trained over an archway. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 


operations than where quicker-growing deci¬ 
duous trees were utilised. As far as is known, 
flowering trees were not made uf-e of in the 
construction of pleached alleys, but one can 
scarcely conceive a prettier form of covered 
walk than one of thinly-trained Laburnum on 
a May day. With the pergola, on the other 
hand, the employment of flowering subjects is 
almost universally adopted, and numberless 
genera and species of blossoming climbers, 
Roses, and shrubs lending themselves to training 
have been pressed into service. The pergola 
differs again from the pleached alley in the 
overhead caDopy being far less dense. In the 
pleached alley the object was to exclude the 
sun’s rays, but, were this done in the pergola, 
no flowers would be produced except on the 
top, where, though exposed to the sun, they 
would be hidden from sight. In many gardens 
walks spanned at short intervals with iron 
arches take the place of pergolas, and these are 
often very beautiful and afford endless variety, 
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strong a grower as the common kind and 
infinitely more attractive in appearance, while 
its berries are larger and produced in abun¬ 
dance. It should be grown in every garden, 
and is excellently adapted for planting against | 
an upturned tree-bole, over the broken roots of 
which it will soon fling a mantle of exquisitely 
formed foliage. S. W. F. 

Propagating Antirrhinums. — The 

Snapdragon is valuable on account of its hardi¬ 
ness, free flowering, and is specially serviceable 
to the town gardener. I would like to remind 
those who have room in their frames, how 
easily they may be struck from cuttings if put 
in now in a compost of sandy loam. As is well 
known, they may also be raised from seed 
sown in March or April, but plants raised from 
cuttings give much less trouble, as all they ! 
need is removal from the frame to the open in 
April or May, and they commence to bloom a 
little in advance'of the seedlings.—W. F. D. I 


whereas those rigidly disbudded to one bloom 
on each growth invariably give a stiff and less 
interesting result. We advise an early 
propagation, say December or January, 
and as soon as the plants are rooted and 
attain a height of about 6 inches pinch 
out the point of the shoot. This causes 
the formation of lateral growths, and 
thus lays the foundation of a plant of a 
bushy character. As each shoot attains a 
length of about 6 inches, they should each in 
turn be pinched, repeating this operation 
at each succeeding 0 inches of growth. The 
last pinching should be done about the third 
week in June, and from this point the plants 
should be grown on to the terminal buds, and 
disbudded as already suggested. The twelve 
sorts that are likely to suit your requirements 
for table decoration are— 

Miss Mary Anderson.— One of the prettiest 
for table decorction, the colour beiDg a lovely 
blush-white, and the form exquisite. With 
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ago the blooms become almost white. Early 
November seevS this variety in splendid con¬ 
dition. Height 3 feet. 

Miss Annie Holden.—A pale yellow sport 
from the last named, possessing all the pleasing 
characteristics of the parent variety. 

Ladysmith. —This isa charming pink variety, 
the flowers of good form, and the well-defined 
disc a striking yellow. It is regarded as a 
perfect small-flowered single, the plant being 
oushy and compact. Height 2^ feet. In 
flower in late October and early November. 

Annie Tweed. —This is a somewhat old 
variety, but valued because of its rich velvety- 
maroon colour and yellow disc. It is another 
November-flowering kind. Height 3 feet. 

Princess Maude. —A pure yellow variety, of 
which there are far too few. The blossoms are 
borne on stiff, orect stems, and when partially 
disbudded make beautiful sprays. Period of 
flowering later November. Height 2£ feet. 

Rose Perfection. — A charming, free- 
flowering variety, and considered by many the 
best of its colour, which may be described as 
bright rose. Height about 2J feet. November 
flowering. 

Star of Honour. —Another of the much 
prized November-flowering kinds, pure white, 
with bold, well-deliaed, creamy disc. Height 
3 feet. 

The Echo. — In this the colour is a 
distinct shade of terra-cotta. The blooms are 
small, and profusely developed. Nice bushy 
habit. Hoight about 2Jj feot. In flower 
November. 

Dorothy. —Another variety specially well 
adapted for table decoration. The colour is a 
delicate shade of blush, and the disc a bright 
yellow ; petals rather long and narrow, and well 
pointed ; lovoly when partially disbudded. 
This is larger than most others, but is included 
because of its decorative value. Height 3 feet. 

Nora. —A pleasing variety to have in any 
collection. The flowers are of perfect form, 
the colour being a lovely soft pink, with a zone 
of pure white round the well-defined disc. 
Height about 2 feet. November flowering. 

Yellow Jane. —Tho colour isa bright yellow. 
In flower during late October and early Novem¬ 
ber. Height rather under 2 feet. 

Miss Rose. —This bears in profusion white 
blooms, freely suffused and tinted rosy-pink. 
When partially disbudded elegant sprays are 
developed. At its best in early November. 
Height 2 feet. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Flora.— I am growing 
a beautiful early-blooming yellow kind under 
this name. It belongs to the Pompon section, 
and commences to bloom at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, and continues for several weeks ; in fact, 
now at the close of the first week in November 
many plants are gay. It is a bright yellow, 
and a most profuse bloomer, not giving a few 
blooms at the top, but long spikes of bloom. 
Last year, in October, I noticed ib in the 
window-boxes about London, where it was 
giving fino results. A few days later I saw 
big masses of it in a large garden in West 
Norfolk, and also in the cottage gardens. I 
was told it stood out in the open all through 
the M'inter.— Dorset. 

Chrysanthemum blooms damping. 

—How often do we hear the complaint about 
Chrysanthemums damping ! This loss is most 
severely felt in small establishments where 
glasshouses are scarce. I have often noticed a 
very great mistake made by growers of large 
blooms, and that is, crowding as many as possi¬ 
ble into a greenhouse filled with every sorb of 
other plants. Such a house is the most unsuit¬ 
able of all. True, a bush plant may develop 
a quantity of small blooms and seem to take 
no harm, bub it is not so with large blooms. 
One of the best houses for Chrysanthemums is 
a vinery where all the Grapes have been cut 
and the canes are requiring all the air possible 
to ripen the wood. In small establishments 
such a house is often used for keeping Ferns, 
etc., in, and a good deal of heat is often used at 
night, at a time when it should never be applied 
at all. The better plan is to clear out all 
Ferns into a greenhouse, keeping them pretty 
dry for a time, and they will take no harm. 
Tho staging of the vinory should be then 
lifted out and planks laid down on the border. 


nob too close together. Prune back the Vines 
to about the third or fourth leaf and throw the 
house open. This cutting off of the laterals 
has the great advantage of throwing all the 
strength of the roots into the buds, on which is 
depending next year’s crop. If the grower 
has a batch of dwarf plants in (5-inch pots, a 
few boards raised a little above the front row 
of pipes will make a grand site for them. Now 
take in the plants from the outside, and place 
the dwarfer ones near the front, and finish with 
the tall ones at back. This will givo the buds 
all the light possible. If the pathway runs up 
the back, as is the case in most vineries, the 
plants can be turned to face it after they are 
about half developed. Those who have not 
tried this method I think should do so, and we 
would hear less of damp, mildew, and disease. 
If there area few bunches of Grapes left at time 
of housing, they can easily be stored in bottles, 
with a little charcoal pub into tho water.— 
Breda. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIA ALBA. 

If this fino greenhouse climber bloomed in the 
summer, when our gardens and groenhouses 
contain so much variety of flowering plants, ib 
certainly would not be so valuable. Ib comes, 
however, at a time when the beauty of the 
outdoor garden is on the wane, and when many 
greenhouse flowers are going over. With me 
the first blooms generally expand early in Sep¬ 
tember, and I usually get a succession all 
through the autumn and winter. Occasionally 
one gets blooms in early spring, but these come 
on growths that have been made late in the 
summer, so thab the buds have only just had 
time to form by the end of October. Some 
plant growers have no trouble with Lapagerias, 
while others find their culture difficult, and in 
some places they cannot be kept in a healthy 
condition. When saying they cannot be 
kept healthy I am not quite accurate, for I am 
convinced that Lapagerias can be woll grown 
in any garden and in any kind of glass-house, 
if means are taken to counteract existing un¬ 
favourable conditions. In a house fronting 
north or east there should be no difficulty in 
inducing a free growth and perpetual vigour. 
In their native haunts they grow in partial 
shade, where they are in a great measure 
screened from the drying effects of the hob sun, 
and where a certain amount of moisture is con¬ 
stantly rising among them. It will therefore 
be seen that in any case they must, in cultiva¬ 
tion, be guarded from the direct influence of 
hot sunshine, giving about the same atmos¬ 
pheric conditions and temperature thab are 
necessary for what are termed cool Orchids, 
which thrive best when the summer tempera¬ 
ture does nob rise much above 70 degs., and 
whero the winter temperature ranges at from 4.) 
degs. bo 55degs. in the duller months of the year. 
One of the finest specimens I ever saw grows 
on the back wall of a house fronting north, in 
which Odontoglossums and other cool Orchids 
are cultivated. 

In houses thab escape the full influence of 
the sun during the hottest months of the year 
it is an easy matter to maintain the tempera¬ 
ture aud atmospheric conditions which are 
congenial to the welfare of Lapagerias, bub 
where they front south it is nob so easy, and 
special means must be taken to preserve the 
foliage from the effects of a parching atmos¬ 
phere. In tho case of lean-to houses that 
catch the full sun during the hottest hours of 
the day, great attention is necessary in the 
matter of syringing and damping down, and a 
thicker shade is needed than where the sun 
passes away an hour or so after mid-day, or 
does not come on ib until the early hours of the 
afternoon. It frequently happens that when 
glass is whitened over to exclude sun, heavy 
rains wash a portion of it off, so thab if later 
on a period of great heat sets in, the plants are 
unduly exposed to its influence. A good plan, 
and one that I have adopted for some years, is 
to fix a canvas shading inside the house. I 
rind that Lapagerias do very well if the roof is 
permanently shaded from May up to October, 
and Ferns can be well grown under the same 
conditions. I was obliged to dispose of my 
oldest white Lapageria, as it completely filled 
up the end of the small lean-to house in which 


it grew. It was the best specimen in a pot I 
ever saw, and when put into a tub and allowed 
freedom in a lofty conservatory, ib made shoots 
20 feet long that season. Before I disposed of 
this plant I took the precaution to raise some 
oung ones, for I thought that in buying again 
might not get so good a variety. The plant 
I have, and which is about five years old, is 
now beginning to do well, and is, 1 see, pushing 
up those strong Asparagus-like growths from 
the base which characterise this plant when in 
a state of health. Two years ago, when making 
some alterations, I did not get tho shading on 
till late. The weather happened to be very 
hot, and towards the close of the summer I saw 
unmistakable signs of thrips. Some of the 
loaves turned rusty and eventually fell off. 
Doubtless many cases of failure are duo to the 
presence of this insect pest, which for some¬ 
time, undetected, saps the vitality of the 
foliage and stops the circulation of the sap. 
When the leaves turn rusty and the undersides 
have a speckled appearance, it is a sure sign 
that thrips are present in abundance, and must 
be drastically dealt with. Every leaf must bo 
thoroughly w ashed with a strong solution of 
soft-soap,"taking care that the undersides are 
well done, as it is there the insects live and 
brood. Without good soil it is impossible to 
grow Lapagerias well. I use nothing but light 
peat, such as is employed in Orchid culture, 
crushed charcoal, and coarse silver-sand. When 
the pots get full of roots I feed occasionally 
with weak liquid-manure. J. Cornuill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— Will you kindly 
tell me the beet winter flowering Begoniae for stove 
G5 degs. to 75 degs. ?—A. H. Rydon. 

[B in&ignis, B. raanicata, B Knowsleyana, B. Moonlight, 
B. Carrieri, B. Weltoniensis, with, of course, Gloire de 
Lorraine, its sport, Mrs. L. de Rothschild, and the white 
form Turnford Hall, not forgetting the many fioe v arietta 
that have been raised by the Messrs. Veitch and Song at 
Chelsea.] 

Salvias. — I chanced to be in a nursery 
the other day, where special attention had 
been paid to the growing of Salvias, and the 
sort was the old splendens. As I wa9 shown 
it aftor pit full of plants, just bursting into 
loom, I asked myself the question why a 
plant thab once enjoyed a great popularity 
should have been allowed to get neglected. 
Tho man in charge incidentally” said, “ You 
see, we grow something that will flotver when 
those are gone,” pointing to a group of Chrys¬ 
anthemums. That they are easy of cultivation, 
make a bravo show' iu a greenhouse in winter, 
and need little beat, all who have had any¬ 
thing to do with Salvias can corroborate 
W. F. D. 

Violets in frames.— Talking aboub 
Violets to a grower in the West of England a 
few years ago, he told me that very many who 
cultivated Violets were successful with them 
up to a certain point, and after that failure 
often ensued. From May to October it is an 
easy matter bo deal with them, inasmuch as 
they noed only a bed of soil composed of loam 
aud loaf-mould, with rotten manure added, 
and a sunny situation. It is when they aro 
removed to frames in tho autumn when diffi¬ 
culties begin, and generally these arise from 
a neglect to ventilate properly, leaves 
damp off, and being allowed to remain they 
quickly contaminate other buds and leaves. 
Whenever the weather is mild, therefore, the 
lights should bo tilted to admit air, even in 
wefc wenbher. Watering tho plants must be 
done with caution, administering when they 
actually need ib, and not before. Ib is well 
also to bear in mind thab it is at thi9 time of 
the year, when buds are showing, that stimu¬ 
lants may be given with much benefit, and cow- 
droppings, or guano woll diluted, will increase 
the size of blossoms. The old remedy of ward¬ 
ing ofl’ damp by dusting sulphur about the 
plants I have proved useful, but admission of 
air and picking off decaying foliage will, as a 
rule, keep it down.—W. F. D. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — Repined, with description# of all the W 
plant#, trees, and shrub*, their culture and ari'angeinenl, 
illustrated on irood. Medium Hoo., 15s.; post free, l-'*- M- 
The same, 1 ml., finely and strongly botnul in v 
hal f i/i oroem, 'ilk. nett. 
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IPOMzEA RUBRO-C(ERULEA. 

Is th© article on Ipomaeas, which appeared 
on page 409, mention is made of Ipomiea 
rubro-ccerulea as an attractive greenhouse 
or conservatory plant. Its culture is almost 
exclusively confined to glass structures, but 
with no apparent reason, as the plants will 
flower admirably upon a warm wall in the open 
air, where their lovely pale blue flowers, nearly 
4 inches across, rivet the attention of all who 
see them. It has been in flower with me in the 
open for the past two months, even in this 
inclement season, and still holds over two 
dozen buds that will expand unless 
the weather should prove phenom¬ 
enally cold during the next three 
weeks. The seeds must necessarily 
be raised in heat, and the plants 
should be grown on in single pots 
of rich, porous soil until they are 
about 18 inches or 2 feet in height 
and have set buds. They should 
not be put out until the hot 
weather has set iD, say about 
midsummer, and should be planted 
in rich, friablo soil, care being 
taken not to break the ball of 
compost surrounding the roots in 
turning them out. Treated in 
this manner they receive no check, 
but continue to grow away aDd 
produce buds until the advent of 
cold weather. The flowers, like 
those of the rest of the tamily, 
are fleeting, remaining in beauty 
but a single day, but are produced 
in quick succession and are parti¬ 
cularly charming in their tint of 
pale blue, which is unique in the 
garden. If perpendicular wires 
are strained tightly about 2 inches 
distant from a hot south wall the 
plants will readily climb these and 
. display their splendid flowers to 
E a the be 9 t advantage. — S. W. Fitz- 
Ifl HERBERT, South Devon. 

is* GARDEN PESTS AND 
FRIENDS. 

A FUNGUS DISEASE OF 
YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 

Every now and again this minute 
but very destructive parasite (Eu- 
typella prunastri) (Sacc.) appears 
under the form of a disease wave, 
c&usiDg a very considerable amount 
of damage, hundreds, and in some 
instances thousands, of young trees 
being injured or completely killed 
during one of these sporadic 
attacks, says a Board of Agricul¬ 
ture leaflet (No. 87). Young stan- 
f “ dard fruit-trees, up to the age of 
eight years, are most liable to 
the disease, and as the stem or 
stock is the part attacked, the 
girdling of this portion of the 
plant by the fungus growing in 
the bark and cambium means the 


careful to cover every part. This mixture is 
tenacious, not easily dissolved by rain, and 
usually lasts for one season if properly made and 
applied. Up to the present the disease has 
only been ooserved on a large scale where the 
trees are growing in stiff clay. Under such 
conditions it is very important to avoid deep 
planting, otherwise the roots are liable to be 
killed, owing to the presence of stagnant 
water, lack of air, etc., during a continuous 
rainy period, especially in spring or early 
summer. If the trees are not actually killed 
by this means alone, which is very frequently 
the case, their vitality is considerably weak¬ 
ened, and they are thus rendered more suscep¬ 
tible to the attacks of parasitic fungi. In a 
case of an extensive attack which the Board 
investigated in the county of Nottingham in 
1902, the trees had evidently been seriously 
crippled by being planted too deep in a strong 
soil, and were consequently specially suscep¬ 
tible to attack. It is important that the fungus 
should be recognised by gardeners, as its fre¬ 
quent occurrence on wila trees in hedgerows 
might lead to the infection of nursery stock in 
a wholesale manner, as has in fact taken place 
more than once, unless detected and removed 
without delay. All diseased plants should be 
burned at once, as, if allowed to lie about, the 
spores mature on the dead wood, and are 
scattered by wind, a risk of further infection 
being thereby incurred. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit.-If “C. R.V’ Apples 
(page 470) have nob already commenced to 
decay, they can be kept a long time with the 
aid of plaster of Paris. Trim the ragged edges 
of the noles, and wipe as dry as possible with a 
little cotton or wooa-wool. Only mix sufficient 
for each hole, at once insert quickly, and make 
the surface smooth before it has time to set, 
which is very quickly. I am presuming, of 
course, the holes are small; if large, it is 
hardly worth the trouble, although one does 
not mind a little extra trouble if there is a 
prospect of saving choice fruit, especially in a 
season like this. We are obliged to net all our 
cordon Pears, also the choicer bush Apples, 
both dessert and cooking, as, for example, 
Cox’s Orange and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Whato 
is the sense in the bird that enables it to pick 
out the best fruit? It is certainly not always 
its appearance, for Cornish Gilliflower is inva¬ 
riably one of the first Apples attacked, and by 
no stretch of the imagination could this pos¬ 
sibly be termed a handsome fruit, although, 
from a flavour standpoint, it is certainly one of 
the best, if not the best Apple in cultivation. 
I do not think we have any idea of the amount 
of good work done by birds in ridding trees of 
insect pests, but, as it has been truly said, one 
might as well have the trees half ruined by 
insects as the fruit all spoiled by birds.— 
E. L. B. 

Slugs in garden.— In reply to “No. 17,” 
I must explain that the first part of m 3 ' notice 
under the above heading (in Gardening, for 
October 31st) being a quotation from 
“ J. A. M.’s ” article, I cannot say what kind 
of barrel was meant. The following sentence 
which I quoted from “ J. A. M.” 1 think goes 
to prove that lime will not injure the tenderest 
parts of the surface of plants. He says : “I 
gave the young seedlings a good watering with 
this solution, and the results were as amazing 
as they were gratifying ; the lime-water suited 
my young plants to perfection, helped on their 
growth, and did for the slugs completely.” In 
the latter part of the notice referring to my 
own practice it was a gallon of lime I meant— 
not lime-water. Perhaps I should remark that 
as lime is but sparingly soluble in water, a 
given quantity of lime will raise a propor¬ 
tionately large quantity of water to saturation 
point, and as lime will not injure the foliage, 
and as it acts beneficially to the soil us a 
corrective and as a manure, there is, conse¬ 
quently, not much danger from giving an 
overdose. My practice is to give a good 
soaking, and finish the job at one bout. I 
purposely, when I dipout the solution with the 
water-pot, make it slightly muddy, so that 
should the solution not be got to saturation 
point there shall be fine particle* of lime to go 
down with the soliitMAJNtfiltLl£tiliugs in their 
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death of the entire tree, which, in 
a dull and damp season favouiable 
to the rapid growth of the para¬ 
site, usually occurs during the 
spriDg following the first year of 
attack. In the case of nursery 
stock. Plum (especially the variety 
called Victoria) and Apple-trees 
have suffered most severely in this 
country ; Peach, Apricot, and Cherry to a less 
extent. The fungus is also often very abundant 
on wild Plum, Bullace, Blackthorn, etc., and 
it is the spores produced on such wild trees 
that infect cultivated stock. 

The first indication of the presence of the 
disease is the premature yellowing and fall of 
the leaves, followed by a drying up, browning, 
and shrivelling of the bark of the stem. During 
the spring following the first year’s inoculation, 
numerous minute, elongated cracks, arranged 
in dense clusters, appear in the dried-up bark. 
These represent the first form of fruit produced 
by the fungus, and are followed during the 
second season after infectio n by larger, fewer, 
and more irregularly scattafecFcc^k^ 
Digitized by ^ T (J(J 


Ipoir.aja rubro-coorulea. \ 


where they quickly germinate and spread 
upward and downward in the living bark, 
which becomes discoloured ; finall}' the fungus 
bursts through the bark it has killed, and pro 
duces spores on the surface. 

Remedies. — In order to prevent spores 
from germinating on the surface of the stem, 
and then entering through the bark directly, 
the entire stem 0 If the tree should be painted 
with the following composition : Reduce 
soft-soap to the consistence of thick paint 
by the addition of a strong solution of washing 
soda in water. Add 1 lb. of powdered quick¬ 
lime to every 5 gallons of the dissolved soap, 
and stir the whole until thoroughly mixed. 
Apply to the trunk with a paint brush, being 


transversely arranged in the now dead bark, 
containing a second and more highly developed 
kind (ascigerous) of fungus fruit. The spores of 
the fungus are mature during late spring and 
early summer, and it is at this season that infec¬ 
tion of young fruit-trees takes place, the spores 
gaining access to the stem either through the 
unprotected ends of pruned twigs or through 
the living bark itself. All wounds on the stem 
exposed by cutting off shoots, however small, 
should be protected at once by a coating of 
gas-tar, until the tree is at least ten years old. 
If this precaution is neglected, spores fre¬ 
quently alight on the newly-formed wounds, 
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that the lime-water appears bo be bene¬ 
ficial instead of being injurious to the plants 
operated upon. I must add that 1 syringe the 
foliage before the lime gets dried, or it makes 
the plants look unsightly.—L. C. K. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PLAITED SNOWBALL TREE 
(VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM VAR. 
PLICATUM). 

This, a fine specimen of which, growing at 
Madison, New Jersey, U.S.A., wo figure 


that might be; the Evergreens have bad it 
almost all their own way, as if there were 
nothing besides, and everyone, no doubt, is 
glad to see the Evorgreons, shining as they do, 
even in the snow of winter ; but even they 
would look the better were early-blooming 
deciduous shrubs judiciously intermingled with 
them. By the exercise of a little skill in plant¬ 
ing, the presence of the deciduous shrubs 
would interfere not in the least, and as soon as 
in bloom, the Evergreens would receive new 
beauty from the companionship. 

The early-flowering shrubs, then, which do 
not belong to the section we purpose speaking 
of are those which are evergreen as well, the 


Viburnum tomcntosum vnr. plicatum in a New Jersey garden. From a photograph sent by 
A. Herrington, Madison, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


to-day, is as handsome as any of the'species, 
and as hardy as the common V. Opulus. 
The curiously plaited surface of the leaves 
renders this very distinct from all the other 


Laurustinus to wit, the Garrya clliptica, the 
common Mahonia, the Spurge Laurel, the early 
crimson Rhododendron, the Erica carnea, and 
its varieties E. mediterranea, etc., the varieties 


When planted against a wall the of the common Furze, and a little later in the 


species. 

flowers whiten earlier, and it is a highly 
desirable shrub for such a position. It is 
also a fine plant for growing in pots for the 
greenhouse in which early flowers are 
welcome. * T. 


soason the Cherry Laurel. These plants are all 
so good in their flowers that they ought to 
appear abundantly in every spacious pleasure 
ground—the Spurge Laurel, if not showy, 
because of its delicious evening perfume, and 
the Garrya, so suitable for table decoratiou. 
Nor is there any necessity for more than the 
bare mention of those charming and mostly old- 
fashioned things which present) their flowers in 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND TREES IN 
EARLY SPRING. 

When they come to bo reckoned up, how large company with tho opening foliage. How 
is the number of shrubs and small trees which beautiful is the Cydonia japonica, the Canadian 
wo possess that produce gay, or at all events Amelanchier, the Apple-tree, the Garland 
pleasing, flowers in the earliest days of spring ! Crab (Pyrus coronaria), the wild Cherry, and 
Net half theirs*-has yet be|n_mcide of them Ribes sanguineum. 
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Referring to the deciduous early spring. , 
flowering shrubs and trees, what a pity it j s i - 
that the Cornelian Cherry (Cornua-mas) is not i 
more often seen. While everything is still bare j 
of foliage, its slender twigs are densely clothed , 
with knots of golden yellow*, just about the - 
same size as the flower-knots of the Elm 
which are themselves no slight ornament to j 
the tree as soon as the anthers have become 
protruded, giving it, when the sun shines, a 
shade of purple. Of the same bright yellow 
are the flower clusters of the Hamamelis, a tree 
very seldom met with, and of the fitness oi 
which for our shrubberies there can be no 
question. The Paulownia, unhappily, is too 
tender for the midland and northern counties 
of England ; but what can be more beautiful 
than the display it makes in April in the south, 
with its grand violet-blue flowers, fashioned like 
those of a Foxglove. 

It is from the same fortile country which wa? 
the birthplace of the Paulownia that England 
originally received that sweet and most dainty 
thing, the Japanese Chimonanthus fragrans, 
peer of the Mezereon in its fragrance, and 
commencing to bloom in February. The 
Mezereon has the advantage of it in point of 
colour, and is excellent, as everyone know?, as , 
a little standard ; but there is a delicacy about 
the Chimonanthus which enables it to hold iu 
own, and the amber and chocolate of the blos¬ 
som are unique. 

Need wo speak of the Almond, the Plum, 
the Sloe—one of the whitest flowers in 
Nature—or of tho Peach, or of the Apricot’ 
Though the rude March winds render it 
hazardous to depend upon them as ornu 
mental trees, there is always the chance 
of fine weather w hile their flowers are out, and 
the average of seasons is pretty sure to be not 
unfavourable. What beautiful plants, again, 
are Forsythia viridissima and F. suspend 
Like the winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminnm 
nudiflorum), they may be everybody’s, and 
against a wall become perfect sheets of brilliant 
yellow, excelling everything except the 
Laburnum, that in this particular colour is the 
enrichment of a later season. 

The Almond has a rival in the Judas Tree 
(Cercis Siliquastrum), another of the too- i 
seldom-planted ones, though so splendid in its 
profusion of rosy flowers, shaped like those of 
the Furze, and springing from the naked old 
wood. We have seen this tree, when not 
large, not less completely" enveloped in blossom 
than are the twigs of the Mezereon. Finally, 
there are the familiar Sallows, loaded with 
large yellow catkins, and ensuring that 
pleasant sound, the hum of early bees; and 
not to mention the Hazel and the Filbert, 
dressed all over with those elegant pendants 
that give their “ touch of beauty” even to the 
hedgerow Nuts: we have the Poplars in 
several kinds, and tho Alders in at least twoor 
three. While the trees are comparatively 
young, tho catkins of these last are exceedingly 
conspicuous. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting drive. —I have two drives 

long, one is planted with young Beeches, filled in 
between with Yew and Holly specimens; the other is 
planted with young Limea I want to fill this avenue 
in with evergreen specimens, and fancy the common 
Juniper, or varieties of it. would look well, and 1-e*con¬ 
trast to the Yew and Holly. Would the Juniper be suit¬ 
able, or could you suggest something elee, not expend'<- 
The site is in S. Yorks, 400 feet above eea level, sand) 
loam not very deep, exposed to storms from S.w 
C. K. Hoyland. . 

(So far as we can understand you, we should «) uu. 
either Juniper, ltox, or Holly would do equally welLI 

Planting shrubs.—The front line of a young Po¬ 
tation I have is planted 0 feet apart with Holl)', '* • 
Birch, Thorns, Lilac, Laburnum, Golden Klder, Cupre®®, 
Syringa, Broom, etc. Would the second line look wet* 

S lanted with English Maple, Copper Beech, Cherries,» 
lirch—all but the Birch planted about lb feet apart, 
the Birch to fill in between. Behind this the planUtw^ 
is to consist of Birch, Sycamore, and Beech. I ® 
second line not to heavily overshadow the front line, ’ 
to give a good effect, especially in autumn. I 
been advised not to plant Maple by the nurierjttM- - 
C. E. Hoyland. 

[We dissent entirely from your idea, as we understand 
it, of planting shrubs in lines. You will never 
good effect by so doing. Plant in groups of one uu 5- 
and hold them well together. ] 

The Hypericums.—As a slight addition 
to tho interesting notos on tho Hypericums, m 
the issue of August 29th, I should like to men- 
. tion that H. catlycinum is probably the tes 
I plant mvCijd^iyation ■fpr , clothiag bare, d0 
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slopes, when one can once get it established 
(which, by the way, is not an easy matter). Is 
it possible to get this true from seed ? I have 
had packets from different sources and have 
taken considerable pains over the sowing, 
because seedlings will make much quicker 
headway on sites above-mentioned than trans¬ 
planted stuff, bub the result is always the 
same. In H. Androscemum, instead of caly- 
cinum, “you have a good substitute,” I am 
told, but I do not want a substitute, and much 
prefer the Rose of Sharon to the Tutsan. If 
any reader of Gardenino Illustrated can 
tell me w'here I can get seed of calycinum true, 
I shall be very grateful, for I have often bare, 
dry spots to clothe that will not grow better- 
class plants, and rabbits, too, are trouble¬ 
some.—E. L. B. 

[When on a visit to Aberdeen lately wo were 
struck with the vigour of this, which is largely 
used for covering bare spaces in many of the 
villa gardens. The plants at the time of our 
visit were one mass of bloom, the growth strong 
and vigorous, quite hiding the ground. It 
seems to become established very quickly in 
that part of the country, judging by some 
groups that had been planted only a short time. 
—Ed.] 

The Kentucky Coffee Tree.— A dozen 
trees were uprooted in the gale of September 
10 th, and among them was a very nice speci¬ 


best broad edging, bub the smaller-leaved 
forms of the common or English Ivy are pre¬ 
ferable for narrow margins. This latter may 
be chosen from several varieties, as Hedera 
Helix digitata, H. H. lobata major, and H. H. 
lucida, or from the variegated kinds. For 
massing on bare patches, besides the Irish 
there is H. H. dentata, a splendid Ivy with 
massive-looking foliage. One great advantage 
with these Ivy edgings, etc., is the saving in 
sweeping, the wind cannot blow out the leaves, 

! nor can the birds scratch them out on the 
walks, in itself no small consideration. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO SIR JOHN LLEWELLYN. 
When grown at Chiswick this was given an 
award of merit. Distinctly early, heavy 
cropping, and quality of the best are points 
which this Potato possesses. In a trial of 
new or fresh kinds there is often an impression 
given which subsequent culture fails to main¬ 
tain, but Sir J. Llewellyn would seem bo be 
one of those varieties destined to satisfy. In 
appearance there is a great similarity to 
the well-known and still indispensable Snow¬ 
drop, with this difference that it is both 
earlier and more disease-resisting. The latter 



Potato Sir John Llewellyn. From a sample sent by W. Strugnell, Rood Ashton Gardens, Trowbridge. 


men of Gymnocladus canadensis, close on 
40 feet high and about 6 feet in girth. Specimens 
of this tree, especially of the size above-men¬ 
tioned, are very rare, and the loss is the more 
regrettable. Very few largo roots are to be 
seen, and these are near the surface. The 
wood is hard and finely grained, and I have 
saved all the straight lengths, with the idea 
that when well seasouod they mighb prove 
acceptable to supply material for specimens 
of the cabinet-makers’ handiwork.—C. S. 

Ivy edgings and carpetings. —Where 
it has been found necessary to renew turf 
verges and plots under the shade of trees by j 
reason of the Grass dying off year by year, the 
use of Ivy in the form of edgings between the 
walks and shrubs will be found an excellent j 
remedy, as it will also upon bare patches under 
trees. It seems an utter waste of labour every 
autumn or spring to re-turf such spots with the 
prospect later on, when dry weather sets in, of 
having to water the turf to make it even pre¬ 
sentable. To have Ivy as an edging, it is not 
necessary to purchase the plants in pots ; these, 
of courso, make more show for a little time, 
bib smaller ones, well rooted, but lifted without 
hardly any soil, answer quite as well. I have, 
in fact, taken the shoots from plants trailing 
on the ground with but a few roots to them and 
dibbled these in as an edging, pegging them 
down close to the soil, very fow failing to 
grow. One or two waterings after planting 
may be necessary. The Irish Ivy makes the 
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may be attributed to the early growth ' of 
tubers, which, when lifted, remain unaffected, 
provided they are stored away immediately, 
and not left about to catch the floating spores. 
It is a much heavier cropper than some of the 
better-known early border varieties, and for 
this reason will in time supplant them. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

This is an indispensable crop in all well- 
ordered gardens, and one that pays for any 
extra attention given it w r hen choosing the site 
and the preparation of the ground, as well as 
the planting of the same. What concerns us 
now is the treatment sometimes we see meted 
out to this crop at the end of September or 
quite early in October, by injudiciously 
removing a great number of the bottom leaves, 
irrespective of the plant’s welfare, whether the 
leaves are green or not. It must be obvious to 
all that leaves in a green state must be of some 
service to the plant, and that Nature will 
presently step in and cast them off as soon as 
they have performed thoir necessary functions. 
By all means let in daylight and air by remov¬ 
ing yellow and decaying leaves. To do more 
than this is contrary to Nature, thus checking, 
rather than advancing, the formation of Sprouts 
we so much desire. It has been recommended 
in a contemporary that Sprouts should bo cut 
off with a knife nob too close in, so that other 
Sprouts be allowed to form at the base. Has 


any reader practised this with beneficial 
results ? My idea is that young shoots would 
appear, but not firm buttons. Another item 
respecting the gathering of this crop. It is 
said market growers cut or pull out the central 
growth quite early in the winter, with a view 
to the plant yielding firmer Sprouts. Can any¬ 
one verify this who may have tried the plan ? 
Here, again, my idea is that the Sprouts or 
side-growths without a leading growth would 
be inclined to run into flower very much sooner 
than if the plant had been allowed to remain 
intact. There can be no doubt Brussels Sprouts 
are one of the most profitable green vegetables 
a gardener can grow, but too early a defoliation 
of the plant, as “ Dorset” recently wrote of the 
Vine, checks rather than aids the formation of 
Sprouts. East Devon. 


CUCUMBERS FOR EARLY SPRING. 

I have made it a practice to sow a few seeds 
the first week in December to succeed those 
sown early in August, for in many gardens 

C lants sown at that date are getting worn out 
y Christmas, owing partly to situation of 
house, prevalence of red-spider (and some 
structures seem never clear of it), or it may be 
owing to heavy cropping of the plants in their 
early stages. A sowing made as suggested 
will, if well attended to, come into fruiting 
some weeks in advance of sowings usually 
made about the third week in January. Use 
light soil and pots 2^ inches in diameter and 
place two seeds in each pot, selecting the 
stronger if both germinate, and grow on fairly 
close to glass roof and avoid too frequent 
root waterings. At this dull season of the 
year it is surprising how long the soil will 
keep quite moist enough if not stood too near 
the hot-water pipes, which they certainly 
should not be, as it only tends to breed red- 
spider and thrip, two insects that soon play 
havoc with the foliage if not at once eradi¬ 
cated, which may be done by sponging the 
leaves very carefully and fumigating lightly a 
couple of evenings in succession. I do nob 
repot those, but as soon as the roots have 
fairly laid hold of the soil they wore sown in, 
plant them out on little mounds of soil pre¬ 
viously prepared, and within 2 feet of the glass, 
affording but little water until the roots are 
seen to be active. No pinching of the shoot 
is practised until within a foot of its limit. 
Needless to say the house should be thoroughly 
washed inside and out, so that evory ray of sun 
can reach the young plants, and if fermenting 
matoriai is depended on for bottom heat, get 
out the exhausted and replenish with new. 
Rather more than half freshly-gathered Oak, 
Beech, or Sweet Chestnut leaves, and the 
remainder stable-manure, will form a lasting 
heat for several months if thoroughly mixed 
together and turned over a few times before 
putting into the pits. I do not think any 
variety can beat a good strain of Rolliseon's 
Telegraph. East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Potatoes for an early dish.— Varie¬ 
ties such as Early Puritan, Veitch’s Ashleaf, 
Sharpe’s Victor, and many others will by this 
bo starting, if not disturbed since they were 
put away in a light, airy place back in summer. 
Select medium sized tubers, and rub away all 
but the two strongest uppermost eyes, and 
stand the sets in shallow boxes or trays, with 
just a little tine leaf-soil shaken in between, and 
place in an early Peach-house or viuory just 
closed, a shelf being the best position for them. 
Before the roots get matted together get some 
8 Linch or 9-inch pots, three parts filled with 
light loam, with a little soot and wood-ashes 
mixed with it, and place one tuber in each pot, 
care being taken not to break any of the roots. 
—J. M. B. 

Artificial manure for sandy soli.— My garden 
is very difficult of access. Manure has to be carrifd in 
a basket up steps and down. Could you recommend 
any artificial manure or mixture which would serve my 
purpose wholly or partly in the place of farmyard- 
manure ? The soil is light and a little sandy.—J. E. 

[The use of artificial manuro would be regu¬ 
lated by the different crops grown, aud it is 
hardly good practice to make use of one 
dressing for all the garden. You should use 
nitrogenous (nitrateof sodak phosphatic (super¬ 
phosphate, or basic-slag), and potash-manure 
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(kainit) in various proportions. To illustrate 
the difficulty of answering your question as put, 
we would point out that Cabbages can make 
profitable use of large supplies of nitrogen, 
while this would bo to a great extent, if not 
altogether, wasted on Peas. Potatoes, again, 
would probably respond to potassic dressings 
on your soil, but it would hardly be profitable 
to give the same application for all the crops.] 

Heeling over Broccoli.— By heeling 
over the plants this month there is no difficulty 
in getting a good supply in the spring. It is 
also advisable to grow a few plants on the 
north border, as these grow sturdily and are 
often safe when others are killed. Heeling 
over or laying should be done as early as 
possible in*cold districts, placing the heads to 
the north, covering the stems with earth well 
up to the foliage, making the soil firm with the 
back of the spade after covering the stems so 
as to throw off rains, and taking care when 
laying to get well under the roots so as to save 
them from injury. When the plants have 
been protected in this way the foliage preserves 
the head, which is not the case in an upright 
position. East winds are also terribly destruc 
tive after frost to plants fully exposed. 

Cooking Celerlao.—Will some reader of Gardening 
priv« directions for best methods of preparing and cooking 
Celerlao? It appears to be negleotea in most cookery 
books.— Ooloo. 

[Wash the root well with a vegetable brush, 
and peel it. Cut in halves and quarters, or in 
slices an inch thick. Melt a lump of butter in 
a saucepan; when it frizzles put in as many 

f >ieces as the saucepan will hold, letting them 
ie flat to brown all over. Take the pieces as 
they are browned on to a plate, until they are 
all fried ; then put back all the pieces, cover 
close, and stand the saucepan on the stove, 
where they will not burn, for twenty minutes. 
Turn them out carefully on a hot vegetable 
dish, season with salt and pepper and a little 
finely-chopped Parsley. Another way is to 
melt a lump of butter in the saucepan with 
half a teacupful of water, put in the root, 
cover close until tender—from twenty minutes 
to half an-hour if quite fresh, but when a little 
stale it takes longer. When tender, mix 
quite smooth with a little cold milk, a tea- 
spoonful of flour, dish up the root, pour the 
thickening into the water and butter, let it boil 
for five minutes. Season with pepper, salt, 
and the juice of half a Lemon ; pour over the 
vegetable, and serve. It can do served in 
brown sauce; also made into fritters, after 
being first cooked until tender, and served with 
Parsley sauce, Fennel sauce, soubise sauce, or 
any sauce you fancy.] 

New varieties of Potato.— Whilst 
there may be some truth in the assertion that 
varieties of Potatoes do in time wear out or 
become deteriorated, very much of that 
wearing out, so-called, is due to the bad treat¬ 
ment seed tubers receive in storing them 
improperly during the winter, and in failing to 
have the stock frequently interchanged, grow¬ 
ing them in diverse localities or soils annually. 
But, whatever may be the reasons, stocks do 
become weaker in time, and that fact causes a 
material demand for new varieties. Now, no 
variety, whatsoever may be its ordinary char¬ 
acter at the first, can have the same enduring 
properties that those have which are the pro¬ 
duct of combination of two varieties, and both 
of robust character. Then the progeny inherits 
the strength of two good parents, whilst the 
natural seedling has the strength of one parent 
ouly. That fact shows why it is that such 
produced seedlings have the strength and 
vigour in them, which for some years render 
them so remarkably productive. Proper treat¬ 
ment would cause that vigour to be so much 
longer retained than is now the case.—A. D. 

Manuring; garden —My garden is situated In a 
portion of old meadow land io the valley of the Lea. The 
top-soil, about IS inches deep, is a light loam, and the sub¬ 
soil dark clay cf a marshy nature. I have tried stable- 
manure, but this is very expensive, and unless the land Is 
heavily manured the results are poor. Would you be good 
enough to advise me whether in your opinion I could get 
good results by the use of artificial manures, and if so, 
which you would recommend me to use? The land is, 
apparently, very poor.—T revillett. 

[A garden situated ia the valley of the Lea, 
and which was originally an old meadow, 
f-hoald hardly be poor, especially having so 
good a depth of cultivatable soil as you have. 
Do you trench the ground, as that process 


helps to improve its productiveness materially ? 
Throw out a trench 2 feet wide and 
12 inches deep, then with a fork break up 
the bottom other 12 inches deep, well mixing 
it and leaving it there to be covered up by the 
top spit of 12 inches of soil from the next 
trench. All experience has shown that the 
best results from artificial manures follow when 
some animal or straw manure is mixed with 
them. We do not know what quantity of the 
latter you may regard as a heavy dressing ; 
possibly a quarter of a ton per rod area. But 
then much depends on the condition in which 
the manure is when applied. If it has lain in 
a big heap and has strongly fermented it has 
parted with one half of its manurial properties. 
If it be drawn in, and dug into the ground just 
fresh from the stables, it is in too crude a condi¬ 
tion to give good results at once, hence the lack 
of good results may be as much due to imperfect 
preparation as to any other cause. To have any 
animal manure in the best condition for appli¬ 
cation to the ground, collect it, turn and well 
mix it, also liberally damping it, doing that 
once a week for three or four times. If, in 
doing that, you could each time dust in with it 
plenty of soot, it would be very helpful, and, 
when applied to the ground, being dug in 
deeply as fast as put od to it, you should find 
first-class results follow. To make this manure 
go much farther, mix at the last time it is 
turned 8 lb. of superphosphate (bone-flour) and 
8 lb. of kainit well crushed and mixed. The 
warm manure would speedily render that 
material solvent. If you apply artificial 
manures alone, use 3 lb. of superphosphate and 
3 lb. of kainit per rod, applying it and well 
forking it in early in the month of February. 
Then, in April or May, after the crops have 
made some growth, top-dress with 3 lb. of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia per rod, 
well hoeing it in. Have it crushed fine first.] 
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GARDHN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Abutilons, when per 
mitted freedom of growth in a light house, are 
flowering freely now, and will continue to do 
so up till Christmas. Retarded Lilies of various 
kinds, Spirteas of the herbaceous kinds, and 
Lily of the Valley are easily obtained if one 
can stand the expense, which soon mounts 
up if one goes largely into it, and somehow, 
if we touch this at all, one feels compelled 
to go on with it. But there is one advantage 
in the cold storage system—the bulbs and the 
roots so treated do not require so much heat to 
bring out the flowers. In a small conservatory 
the other day I saw the Water Hawthorn 
(Aponogeton distachyon) nicely in flower. 
A very charming thing it is in the dull 
days of winter to have about the house, 
and it will grow and flower in the rooms. 
Water Lilies and other aquatics may be grown 
in the conservatory for a change. In the same 
house there was a pretty dwarf yellow-flowered 
Celsia named Arcturus, very bright. A dozen 
in a group would attract a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. These little odd things dotted about near 
the path become very interesting when one 
gets tired of the Chrysanthemums. But it is 
rather remarkable no one gets tired of cut 
Chrysanthemums. They are lasting, and have 
bright flowers and long stems, supplying just 
the flowers wanted for tall vases, are easy to 
arrange, and not much other foliage is wanted 
to set them off. By the time these are 
over the Narcissi will be in. The new white 
Marguerite Carnation is a desirable thing for 
winter cutting, as it flowers more freely, and 
the flowers are larger than in the old kind. 
There was a time when white Camellias were in 
request for cutting, but that day has gone by ; 
but I do think some of the beautiful single and 
semi-double Camellias that were grown forty 
or fifty years ago would be appreciated now. 

Unheated greenhouse.— Laurestinus, 
when well grown, is fresh and useful all through 
the winter. A few good plants of hardy 
subjects, including, of course,Chrysanthemums, 
are bright. A few good specimens of Aster 
grandiflorus are still effective. Coming on are 
bushy plants of Jasminum nudiflorum, and 
the cream-coloured Broom (Genista prsecox) is 
lovely in the spring, and its graceful growth is 
interesting. But perhaps the most useful for 
Christmas are several good plauts in large pots 


e 


of the maximus variety of the Christmas 
Rose. Among fine-foliaged plants will be 
many things from Japan and Australia. 

Forcing-house.— In many gardens where 
the number of forcing or warm-houses is 
limited, things will get mixed up, and under 
these circumstances both skill and care are 
required to make it successful. I always think 
that a small place where means are limited 
calls for more skill and energy than a large 
place where there is a foreman fer each depart¬ 
ment, with everything required ready for use. 
This is specially noticeable in the forcing- 
houses, where a little of everything is required 
in its proper season. In many of these small 
places it is no uncommon thing to find early 
Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, French Beans, 
Strawberries, and many varieties of flowers, 
besides propagation by cuttings and seeds, all 
coming on as a sort of h&ppy family in the 
same house. Of course, the gardener’s eye is 
always over them, and his brain and hands are 
always at work among his plants. If he is an 
eight-hours-a-day man he will certainly fail; 
but if he loves his work and never counts his 
hours, he will succeed, and the success will be 
exceedingly gratifying to all concerned, and 
will present an object leeson to a whole district. 
This is the season when forcing is necessary. 
One has to look forward to a supply of flowers 
when the Chrysanthemums have been thinned 
down. Many of the hardy flowering shrubs 
whioh have been established in pots one year 
will force if started soon. Herbaceous Spiraeas 
that were potted early will soon move in heat, 
but the roots must become active before the 
tops will move, and if these and Roses and s 
few Strawberries in pots are started in a leaf 
bed, the flower-spikes will come stronger and 
earlier than if started under less favourable 
circumstances. 

Making Vine borders.— This is the 
season when Vine roots may be successfully 
lifted and placed in good soil. There may be 
places where the soil is naturally suited for 
Grapes, but the gardener in a private place 
cannot choose his position, and cannot afford to 
take much on trust, and, as a rule, the wise 
man makes a suitable root run for his Vines 
and Peaches. Good drainage is most impor¬ 
tant, and the drains should be deep enough to 
act upon the water level below, not merely to 
carry off surface water. The deep drains can 
be filled up with rubble on the pipes to the 
level of the bottom of the border, so that the 
drainage may be prompt and effective. If the 
subsoil is bad make a good part of the border 
about the natural level, and unless the 
gardener has had experience with borders 
altogether inside it is best to make a good 
portion of the border outside. Plant inside, 
and have the front wall on arches, so that the 
roots can go outside also. Under such con 
dibions the healthiest roots will generally be 
found outside. Unless the inside borders are 
thoroughly understood and cared for, espe¬ 
cially in the matter of top-dressing and water 
ing, the roots will nob stop inside if they can 
■eb out, and if confined inside the Grapes will 
_ie small and poor in quality. This is not 
necessarily so in the case of well-managed 
inside borders ; but with inside borders every¬ 
thing depends upon the man, and there are 
more openings for blunders. The best soil for 
borders is the top 4 inches from an old sheep 
pasture, to include the turf, and the soil 
should be heavy rather than light and sandy. 
To this may be added a fair proportion of bone- 
meal, with some wood-ashes and old plaster. 
Give the soil time to settle, keep off very 
heavy rains and snow, and plant, if new Vines 
are planted, in March, when the buds are 
swelling. If the old Vines are retained the 
border will be formed by treading, and the 
roots laid therein at once, covering the border 
afterwards with a foot or so of leaves, 
thatched down with long litter. If the Vines 
are in bad condition reduce the rods, and only 
take a few bunches first year. 

Protecting Fig-trees in winter.-I 
never found it necessary to protect Fig-trees 
on walls when living in Sussex, but to be quite 
safe when one moves to the Midlands or 
eastern counties, it is better to stand ready to 
protect when frost comes. Our usual plan has 
been to unnail the branches, draw them 
together, and cover with Spruce Fir branches. 
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Mats will do, or dry Bracken ; anything, in 
fact, that will keep the life in the young wood. 
If the wood is well ripened the frost will do 
less harm. 

Window gardening.— A short time ago 
I saw a window-box filled with dwarf, well- 
berried plants of Pernettya speciosa, and very 
fresh and distinct it appeared, and will look 
quite fresh all winter. Those little Conifers, 
now so much in evidence, turn brown with 
the first frost, and they then become shabby. 
Bulbs, if well done, are rather expensive, but 
Wallflowers and Pansies are cheap, and are 
always fresh and green. 

Outdoor garden.— Tender plants on the 
rockery should be sheltered from heavy rains. 
If severe frost sets in during a time of satura¬ 
tion more injury will be done. The usual 
course is to fix a square of glass over anything 
very tender, but leaving a free circulation. 
Duplicates of all choice things should be grown 
in pots, and when winter approaches these 
should be plunged up to the rim in ashes and 
sheltered with lights. This is a mo9t interest¬ 
ing section of plants, and many things may be 
grown by simply throwing up mounds, without 
much rockwork, in districts where suitable 
stones cannot easily be obtained. Alpine 
shrubs may be planted on the mounds to form 
shelters for the plants which need it. Of 
course, this plan is not so picturesque as where 
rockwork can be created. I have something 
to do with a good many rock gardens, some 
natural and some otherwise, and the mound 
system, where there is plenty of scope where 
masses of suitable plants can be used, is very 
interesting, and if the plants are rightly 
selected, there is no reason why they should 
not thrive. The ground is very wet now, and 
if anything has to be planted whilst in this 
condition, Doards should be used to stand upon 
whiht planting. This refers to bed and border 
planting. Trees and shrubs will move now 
with safety, and turf may be laid down now 
with advantage. 

Fruit garden.— In pruning it is cus¬ 
tomary to leave the Peaches till most of the 
other pruning is done. I have seen Peaches 
pruned when the blossom buds are getting 
prominent. I do not think it matters when 
trees are pruned if the leaves are down, except 
Figs, which, 1 think, are better left till Marcn. 
Away from the south coast Figs are hardly 
safe unprotected during very cold weather. 
I remember the severe winter of 1860 and 
1S61. I was living in Norfolk at the time, and 
our outside thermometer stood at 4 degs. 
below zero on Christmas morning, and all 
unprotected Fig-trees were killed to the snow¬ 
line, and a good deal of the young wood of 
Peaches died back ; but that was an exception¬ 
ally cold winter, following a cold, wet summer. 
We have had cold winters since then, but in 
no instance has the destruction been so great. 
But whatever the character of the weather 
may be it is quite safe to get on with the 
pruning and training, and though we may not 
be able to prune the Peaches, yet the young 
wood may be loosened from the wall to com¬ 
plete the ripening. There is one reason why 
Peaches are left till after the new year comes 
in, and that is the importance of cutting to a 
wood bud, and the character of the buds can 
be better distinguished when the sap begins to 
move, and some of my old gardening triends 
have fancied that the wounds heal quicker 
when the sap follows the knife, in the case of 
Peaches especially. However that may be, 
I know men who hold these views grow good 
Peaches and other fruits. 

Vegetable garden. —Mushrooms should 
be plentiful now, both from outside and 
indoors. The weather still continues mild, 
and the warmth from the beds will keep up 
the temperature in a well-constructed house. 
Relays of Seakale and Rhubarb roots should 
be started in a temperature of 65 degs. The 
Mushroom-house will be suitable so long as 
there is room and when hard pressed. We 
have sometimes partially filled up the paths 
with Rhubarb roots, as they do not require 
anything besides moisture. Outside Mushroom 
beds must be sheltered from rain. Straw 
hurdles are cheap, and will last a couple of 
years if taken care of, and they keep the heat 
in the best. Asparagus/wfTl force easily now, 
if a hot-bed is mad? up\^ Vfckfr up 4hk li^fso 


that it will last, as after the Asparagus comes 
out the frame can be filled with Potatoes, 
Lettuces, or Horn Carrots. The country 
gardener, with his abundant supply of leaves 
and spare frames, is in a favourable position 
for forcing vegetables. There should be a 
good stock of dry material in the shape of 
Bracken or long litter ready for sheltering 
things when the frost comes, as everything 
is now very soft and sappy. Every spare min¬ 
ute should be devoted to trenching up the 
vacant land, exposing it to the action of the 
weather._E. Hobday. 

THE COMINQ WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

November SOth. —Pruned Pears on west wall* 
Espalier Pears and Apples are also receiving 
attention. We want to get on with the pruning 
and training, while the weather is mila, to be 
in time with the spraying with soda and potash 
before the sap rises. If wall and other trees 
are kept in good condition, none of the garden 
staff capable of doing such work will be idle, 
and then the top-dressing must not be 
neglected. I have come to the conclusion that 
very few do enough of this. 

December 1st.— Sweeping and rolling are still 
taking up time. Where the worm9 have given 
trouble on the lawn in the past, they are less in 
evidence now. This, we think, is due to setting 
the mowing machine to cut a little higher. 
Where new lawn9 have been laid, a layer of 
ashes placed under the turf has improved the 
Grass. We find also, when the turf gets thin 
from much mowing, that 4 lb. per rod of basic- 
slag have been a great improvement. 

December 2nd. —A close watch is being kept 
over a bed of Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli. They 
will be moved in a day or two, and those that 
cannot be placed under glass will be planted 
in a trench where they can be protected when 
frost comes. Lettuces also and Endives have 
been protected, or can be secured at short 
notice, and there are always signs of a change 
of temperature easily enough read before frost 
comes. 

December 3rd.— Forcing is going on briskly 
now, and we shall want flowers for cutting and 
bright plants in pots for the conservatory and 
the rooms, and the forcing-house will have to 
provide many things besides flowers. Bulbs 
are coming on. A few good specimens of 
Genista fragrans are opening their flowers in 
the genial warmth. These and many other 
similar things, such as Chorozemas, etc., will 
make a delightful change in the conservatory 
when the Chrysanthemums are thinned out. 

December / f th .—The fuel question is a serious 
one where there is much forcing to do. Latterly 
we have been using what our coal merchant 
calls engine coal, ft is about the same price 
as coke, but is more economical and not half 
the trouble to the stoker and gives out much 
more heat. A good deal depends upon the 
stoker as regards the economical use of fuel. 
During mild weather houses containing only 
bedding plants are not warmed artificially. 

December 5th.— As fast as the fruit-trees are 
pruned a man follows and clears up all 
cuttings and leaves to the rubbish heap, where 
a smouldering fire has been started to con¬ 
vert all waste material which does not readily 
decay into charred matter, which is excellent 
for many gardening purposes. Looked over 
fruit stores and Grapes which are bottled in the 
Grape room. Mushroom beds in bearing are 
sprinkled after every gathering. 


BOOKS. 

DISEASES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 
This is a handy little manual, written by 
Dr. Chifflot, of Lyons, on the subject of 
diseases and insect pe9ts that affect the popular 
autumn flower. It is illustrated with seven¬ 
teen engravings, and is published under the 
auspices of the French Chrysanthemum 
Society. The treatise is divided into three 
sections—viz., Parasites animaux, Parasites 
vdgetaux, and Maladies physiologiques. 
Issued jointly with Dr. Chifilot’s little volume 
is a large coloured plate of the various 

* “ Maladies et Parasites du Ghrysanthfcme.” Par J. 
Chifflot. Librarie et Imprimerie Horticolts, 84, Via rue 
de Crenelle, Paris. 


diseases and insect pests therein mentioned, 
with brief directions for treatment. To those 
of our readers who can read French, both the 
book and the coloured plate will prove of great 
interest, for Dr. Chifflot is an authority on the 
matters on which he writes, and with these 
two works in the amateurs’ possession there 
should be no difficulty in recognising and 
dealing with most of the troubles that the 
Chrysanthemum grower has to contend with. 


GARDEN FLOWERS.* 

In this handy little book the hardy plants are 
arranged in a very convenient form, that of 
paragraphs to each one, giving the English 
name, the family to which the plant belongs, 
its native country, height, colour, month of 
flowering, and mode of increase, with also the 
synonyms, if any. Appended is also a short 
description of the plant and what soil best 
suits it. The author tells us in the preface 
that the treatment is what he, from his own 
experience, has found the best in the case of 
many of the plants alluded to. Zauschneria 
californica is generally supposed to require a 
warm, moist soil in a sheltered position, bub 
the author of this book tells us that he has had 
it for years in a healthy condition in a border 
of strong undrained loam with clay at the 
roots. At the end is a very complete list of 
synonyms which ought to prove very useful to 
purchasers, as one very often sees under a new 
name in catalogues a plant which, when 
received, proves to be an old friend. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE.t 
This new addition to the many issues of the 
N.C.S. catalogue has recently reached us. 
Based on the model of the Jubilee Edition, 
which was published seven years ago, we find 
the supplement is divided into the same number 
of sections, with the addition of two new ones 
which are headed spidery, plumed, feathery 
and fantastic, and market and decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums, thus making thirteen sections of 
select exhibition varieties in all. These occupy 
twenty-six pages, and the remainder of the 
supplement is devoted to an alphabetical lisb 
of vaiieties sent out since the publication of 
the Jubilee Edition, making a pamphlet of 
forty-three pages altogether. 

It is noticeable in the select list that the 
compilers have not considered it necessary to 
include information such as was previously 
given in the other issues. No raisers’ names or 
dates are supplied, and the descriptions of the 
vsrious varieties appear in a very much 
abridged form. 

One thing that strikes us is that although 
there is a fair percentage of continental varieties 
included in the lists for exhibition, they are 

E robably not quite so numerous as they used to 
e, and that English and Australian-raised 
seedlings figure to greater advantage. Ameri¬ 
can novelties of late years appear to be almost 
neglected, and this we notice has been pointed 
out by Mr. Harman Payne in a paper that he 
contributed to the Chicago Convention held 
last November by the AmericanChrysanthemum 
Society. 

The supplement now under notice shows 
some little revival in Chrysanthemum litera¬ 
ture, and we hope ere long to be able to 
chronicle the fact that the rapidly-rising French 
National Chrysanthemum Society have pub¬ 
lished their long-promised catalogue. This 
will certainly be a distinctly useful thing of its 
kind, for it will comprise every variety of 
Chrysanthemum actually known to be in culti¬ 
vation at the present time in France. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante, Trees, 
and Shrube. “ This new review deserves a welcome , if 
only for its admirable typography and its exceedingly 
finely reproduced illustrations—coloured, photographed, 
and engraved." — Times. Price la., of all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls. Well bound. At the end of year will form 
the finest work on its subject ever produced. Published 
at 17, Furnival-street, Holuoru, London, E.O. 


* “A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers.” by 
II. M. Batson. London, Methuen and Co., 38, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 0 H £ i I 11 flX n 
f “ Official Catalogue National Chrysanthemum Society. 
Supplement to the Jubilee Edition. tOs w > A1 ' tD » C Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Notice to determine service —What notice 
should be given to terminate engagement with garden 
labourer, hired by the week but paid monthly ?—J. S. 

[So far as can be gathered from your statement, a 
week’s notice is all that is necessary from either side.— 
K.C. T.] 

Wages payable during sickness. — Would 
you please tell me if a garden labourer off work through 
illness can legally claim wages?—J. S. 

[Wages continue payable during sickness except there 
be an express custom or stipulation to the contrary ; but 
there is almost everywhere a custom that wages are not 
paid to garden labourers during absence from sickness. 
In any event the contract may be determined by due 
notice.—K. C. T.] 

Tenancy of nursery ground (Nuratry- 

nian). —Your information is scarcely correct, 
but if a market garden instead of a nursery 
ground had been concernod, it would have been 
Fairly accurate. Where land is by written 
agreement, entered into since Dec. 31, 1895, 
expressly stated to be let as a market garden, 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
applies, and its operation cannot be entirely 
excluded by any written contract. But 
without seeing the agreement of tenancy, and 
without knowing the full particulars of the 
term9of hiring, I cannot advise whether in the 
caso you mention the tenant could claim the 
compensation provided by tho Act. Ibis quite 
possible that his right would bo conhned 
within the limits proscribed in the agreement 
of tenancy.—K. C. T. 

A gardener's testimonial-1 am leaving my 
place as gardener, and when I asked for my reference, 
which wa9 sent from last place, my employer told me he 
had destroyed it. Have I any claim on it?—G. II. B. 

[If the “reference” was given by your 
previous employer to your present employer at 
the request of the latter, and was not given to 
you, it was not yours ; you had no property in 
it, and you have no remedy whatever. If, 
however, tho “reference” was given to you 
personally, it was your property, and your 
present employer must procure you a copy, or 
you may recover from him such damages as the 
Court may consider you have sustained through 
tho loss of tho document. Your remedy will 
be in the county court.—K. C. T.] 

Garden fence-amenities of neighbours — 

I have just taken a little house with garden attached, and 
on entering I affixed some trellis wires to the fence on the 
top of the partition wall which divides my garden from my 
neighbour’s. A note was at once sent me asking me to 
remove the trellis, as the wall belonged to the owner of 
the adjoining property. (He has just vacated it and let 
it to a tenant.) 1 removed the trellis, making arrange¬ 
ments to fix it in my garden by the wall, but I have 
received a further note stating that this would not be 
allowable, as it ehute out the view to which his tenant is 
entitled. I do not think the trellis can shut out the view, 
although, for that matter, there is none to shut out. Will 
you advise whether I am bound to remove the trellis ?— 
E. H. 

[If the wall is really tho sole property of the 
adjoining owner, he was justified in requiring 
you to remove anything you had placed upon 
it, and you must nob aflix your trellis in any 
way to his wail. Bub you may erect it any¬ 
where you choose upon your own ground, and 
if it does shut out all the view your neighbour 
has, it is of no consequence. A right to an 
obstructed view can only be acquired by 
express grant or covenant; it is an entirely 
different matter from a right to light. So you 
need pay no heed to the letter you have 
received.—K. C. T.] 

A garden fence question [Humbnrr/). 

—The solicitor gave you reliable advice, but 
ho might have gone further than he did. Tho 
mere fact that the fence between tho gardens 
belongs to your neighbour implies no legal 
obligation on his part bo maintain that fence 
for your benefit. Suppose, for instance, that 
your ground was of such extent as to admit of 
your turning a horse out to graze, and that his 
ground was similar ; he would be under no 
obligation to maintain his fence in such a con¬ 
dition as to keep your horse out of his ground ; 
each of you would be bound to prevent your 
own animals from straying. But, of course, if 
there be any stipulation or covenant in the 
conveyance requiring your neighbour to erect 
and maintain a sutlicient fence, that is another 
matter. In the absence of such, he is under 
no obligation. You may not touch the fence 
without his consent. It will not be precisely 
on the boundary, but just at his side of the 
boundary, and you may run a wire fence as 
noar to it as youjdhOose, and thei plant a live 
hfcdge at> ; yoqr ov ^n affi jf th30i|q0-K. C. T. 


POULTRY. 


Death of chicken (A. H. A.).— Late- 
hatched chickens are more diflicult to rear 
than those that are hatched in the spring. 
Tho bird was very thin, but otherwise appeared 
to be in a fairly healthy condition. Give your 
chickens Barley-meal instead of sharps ; the 
latter is nob sufficiently nourishing for growing 
fowls. For the first meal in the day give 
Barley-meal scalded and mixed to n thick 
paste that will easily crumble and fall to pieces 
when thrown on the ground. Turnips, Carrots, 
and other vegetables, if boiled and mixed with 
the soft food, will prove very beneficial. 
Kitchen scraps may be given at mid-day, and 
always good, sound grain at night before 
roosting time. The hard grain should consist 
of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, 
given in turn, as frequent change of food is 
much to be recommended, being far better 
than the constant use of one kind of grain. 
A Grass run is of tho greatest value for keeping 
poultry in health, and where this is not to be 
had, an unlimited supply of green food should 
be given in as fresh a state as possible.— 
S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 

Oardhnino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, mid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxi.vo, 17, Fumival-street, Bolbom, 
London, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publihiirr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do net reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming trait.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Selaginella (5.).—We believe your Selaginella to be 
the variety denticulata, but would have preferred a larger 
piece, or some hint as to its habit. A warm and moist 
greenhouse atmosphere, with a well-drained compost of 
peat, loam, and sand, with a few pieces of crushed brick, 
la all it needs. An occasional overhead sprinkle in dry 
weather helps it. Let your hard water stand in the house 
for a few hours before using. The water is probably the 
cause of grey portions. It is not suitable for a window 
plant. 

Streptocarpl ( J. Page).— These do very well in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature during winter, and 
enjoy a moist bottom without too wet a compost and over¬ 
head watering. Keep them thus until the end of February, 
or early m March if very cold and dull; then repot into'a 
compost of peat, turfy loam, and leaf-soil, in equal propor¬ 
tions, with a dash of sharp sand added. Do not overpot, 
and take great core not to injure the foliage. From this 
stage they do well in a temperature of 05 degs. to 70 degs., 
but will thrive in one of 5 degs. to 10 degs. less. 

Chrysanthemums-a few good semi-early 
flowering singles (IF. Bunn).— Until within the last 
year or two, few singles flowered early enough to 
justify one in planting them to bloom in the open border. 
We believe, however, the following sorts Will answer 
your purpose : Princess, soft blush ; Gem, soft blush ; 
Distinction, rosy-cerise ; Pink Beauty, rose-pink ; Sun¬ 
light, rich yellow, very free ; Althea, magenta, shaded 
cerise ; Olio, chestnut-red ; Early queen, blush ; Elegance, 
che9tnut-red ; and you might try also Ladysmith, lovely 
rose pink ; Miss Annie Holden, buff-yellow; and Miss 
Mary Anderson, blush. In time the selection will no 
doubt be enlarged, but you might with advantage try 
those that are mentioned above. 

Palms for the flower garden.— The best Palms 
for the purpose named by you are Areca sapida, Cham*- 
rops Fortunei (known also as Trachycarpus exoelsa), 
Chamarops humilis, Oorypha australis, Latania borbonica, 
Phmnix canariensis, Phoenix rupicola, and Ithapis flabelli- 
formls. The Chatmerops Fortunei is, with a little protec¬ 
tion, hardy in the Bouth of England, but in its earlier 
stages it is all the better for being wintered in the green¬ 
house. Ail the others should be wintered in a structure 
with a minimum temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and 
plunged out-of-doors during the summer, at the same time 
as the more tender bedding plants. 

Manure for lawn (P.).—Bone-meal is essentially a 
phosphate, and exercises most effective service in the 
formation of fruits, roots, or other solid products. Grass 
is more in need of nitrogen, although that, as with most 
other products, thrives best on a manure mixture that 
includes phosphate, potash, and nitrogen ; the latter, 
however, should be in the ascendant. If bone-meal alone 


be used of these materials, add an equal quantity ol soot 
and some line ash, wood-ash in preference. Sow this 
dressing liberally over the lawn in February and let it be 
well washed in. A second dressing may be applied in 
April, and if the lawn be not then satisfactory give a third 
a month later. 

Heating greenhouse (IF. L. B.).— if you wished 
solely to keep out frost from your greenhouse, your 
present heating power of two 4-inch pipes running the 
length of the house might suffice, especially if the pipes 
are fixed towards the front. If, however, you want bulb* 
and other things to bloom early, then you need a tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 55 degs. to 65 degs. in the day. For 
that purpose more piping is needed; indeed, what you at 
present have should be doubled. We fear an oiUtove 
would be of little service, as at the most it would in hard 
weather hardly do more than raise the temperature 2 degs. 
or 3 degs. Those are poor coutrivanoes when hard weather 
prevails. If you can have additions to your hot-water 
piping made, then do so. 

Lifting Dahlias (P.).—Cut off the stemB 0 inches 
from the ground, dear them away, then with a long fork 
lift the roots carefully, not breaking the fleshy tubers. 
Shake out some of the soil or remove it with the aid of a 
pointed stick, turn the roots bottom upwards to allow any 
sap or liquid that may be in the hollow stems to run out, 
and when the roots are fairly dry place them into shallow 
boxes as close together as they can be stored, and cover 
them up with fine dry soil or ashes, well shaken in, and 
then place them where the temperature does not tall to 
freezing point, and where it is fairly dry, not under drip. 
So cared for the roots should keep well all the winter. 

Lawn dressing (P. C. Roire ).—It seems as if yoar 
lawn had liecome so impoverished that the Grass wu 
dying out and foul, coarse weeds taking its place. So far 
a9 we can determine you will have to remove all then 
coarse weeds, getting out roots, too, as well as you can; 
then give the entire lawn a top-dressing of fine, gritty soil, 
and sow fresh and suitable Grass-seed, which you can 
obtain from some good seed firm. Tell them the area and 
soil, and they will give you the needful quantity and 
variety. To feed the Grass, {jet a mixture of soot and 
Kainit, mix it with very fine-sifted soil, and strew it well 
over the surface after the seed is sown. Then rake and 
roll well, keeping off birds. An occasional light drewics 
of guano, natural guano, or any artificial mauure strewn 
over the Grass, will help it wonderfully. 

Early-flowering decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Cheviot L—None of those you mention are really 
early-flowering kinds. There are, however, a few semi 
early or late Ootober flowering sorts among them, and 
these are represented by La Triomphant, Source d'Or, 
Wm. Seward, Ryecroft Glory, and Miss Mary Anderson. 
The others iu your list are midseason or November flower¬ 
ing kinds, and for early work are quite unsuited. Ten-inch 
and 12-inch pots are really too large for most decorative 
kinds, unless they are exceptionally strong growing. Yon 
would probably succeed much better with 8-inch and 
9-inch pots, placing the less robust kind? in the smaller 
size. \ ou should pot very firmly, and when the pots get 
well filled with roots, and the buds also retained, give 
frequent applications of liquid-manure, but never in too 
strong doses. In reply to your inquiry as to when cut¬ 
tings of the sorts you desire to grow should be inserted, 
there is no better period than the month of January, and 
just as the days begin to lengthen. By the time named 
new growths from the base should be developing quite 
freely. 

Pergola (Brown Byes, Cork ).—Remembering that the 
pergola would be more or leas open until the principal 
subjects were well established, we are of opinion it will 
not in the least matter on which side the plants are set. 
We would, however, prefer the north side in the circum¬ 
stances rather than the side near the high wall. If you 
select such strong-growing Roses os R. sinica Anemone, 
the Crimson Rambler, Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. Rerard, 
Wiohuriana, and others, you will find these, if well 
planted, will make excellent headway. Clematises, euok 
as Viticella alba, V. rubra, Jackmani and its varieties. 
Henryi, a line white, almost perpetual flowering, are also 
suitable, while Polygonum Baldschuanicum, Honey¬ 
suckles, Passion-flower, Vitis armala, V. Coignett 4 ®, and 
others, with Virginian and other creepers, Jasmines 
Wistaria, and other such things, will afford ample variety. 
It will be quite worth while to give special and individual 
care to the planting of the subjects, for upon this and the 
obtaining of strong established plants for the work much 
of the ultimate success, and quick growth in particular, 
depends. 

FRUIT. 

Rotten Pears (D .).—The early decaying of Pears in 
the middle is a common complaint this year, due, do 
doubt, to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers In the 
spring, and equally imperfect formation of the seed-pro¬ 
ducing organs in the fruit. Last spring, owing to various 
eauses, cold and frost especially, bloom was very imper¬ 
fectly fertilised, hence the comparative smallness of the 
fruit crop. Then, with this failure of the fertile organ* 
was doubtless some fungoid creation, which In due 
course spread to the fruit and produced the premature 
internal decay of which you and so many others have tW* 
year cause to complain. 

VEGETABLES. 

Broccoli plants and Seakale U. T. 55- 
Broccoli plants that are quite young should, as a rule, 
stand a hard winter better than very strong, coarsepLnH 
—still, you must not expect to get other than small hew* 
from them Tney may, so long as the weather keep* 
open, make now growth. Until Seakale has quite ca* 
its leaves it had best be left alone. When theleavejore 
ripe they may be collected and set aside with other refo»e 
to decay. Covering It up, to blanch it, may commence a 
January or February, if you have time, but it is barmy 
worth commencing too early. Place proper pot* over the 
crowns, failing these, then heaps of sifted ashes, covering 
all with a thick coat of long manure and leaves to exclude 
air and give a gentle warmth. 

Kitchen /garden (ft.).— Almost any ordinary vege¬ 
tables would grow in y our stiff Boil if you will have a 
deeply broken up, not bringing the bottom to the top, 
gving a light dressing ol stable-manure, leaf-soil, road 
manure, wood-ashes, soot, or town street sweeping*. Get 
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tie l; round well broken up rough at once, let it be exposed 
o froet for a couple of months, then get the dressing on to 
l and fork it in, and it will be fit for practically any ordi¬ 
nary garden vegetables. As to fruit-trees, plant somebiiBh 
Apples on Paradise-stock, a few Pears, and some Plums. 
All depends on the ground. Plant trees and busies so 
soon os the ground can be prepared. Red Currants will do 
well on your low walls, so, too, will single cordon Pears 
and flat-trained Plums, root-pruning them if they become 
too groas later. 

Lettuces (E.X—If your Lettuce plants that j ou wish 
to protect from frost are in a frame, the throwing of some 
loose straw-litter over the glass lights when they are on 
should suffice to ward off frost. If the plants are out in 
the open they should be lifted with balls of soil and be 
planted very close together, then have erected over them 
a rough framework of wood, just high enough so that you 
could lay over the top some hurdles; on to those throw 
litter, Fern, or any cheap covering. Lettuces want no 
protection until frosts come; if they be covered up in 
damp weather they suffer more from the damp than from 
frost. If you have a spare frame that is the best place 
in which to put them. A very useful way is to plant 
thickly close under a south wall or fence, so that some 
light litter or Fern may be laid over the plants, and thus 
some temporary protection is furnished. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Adtcripfus glebo’.—See note on Pompon Ohrysanthe- 

nmine at Crystal Palace, in next issue.- H. B. D. P .—The 

only thing j ou can do is to thoroughly wash the tree with 
Giahurst-compound, and when mildew appears during the 
spring and summer dust freely with sulphur. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Royal George Peach is very liable to mildew. 
l)r. Hogg is a large early Teach of good flavour, atid a 

strong, healthy grower.- Snotrffake.—We do not know 

where the Potatoes you ask about can be had.- Kant 

Wilts.— See reply to “ Trevillet ” re “ Manuring Garden,” 
page 5 CkL Sulphate of ammonia should be applied to the 

growing crops in the spring.- Mont.— See Bentham's 

‘ Handbook of the British Flora,” page 470 - Norfolk. 

—Far better pull out the Daisies, not trusting to the lawn 
sand. Then top-dress with some good loamy soil, wood- 

ashes, and rotten manure.- S. C.~ Sow in the spring in 

a frame If vou only have a few, but if in quantity in a 

sunny border in the open.- W. Beale.—See reply to 

A Constant Reader ” re “ Treatment of Cypripediums,” 

in our is°*'“ of Nov. 14th, page 477.- L. M. S. —Without 

some further particulars as to cultivation it is difficult to 

assign any reason for the failure.- C. Kirk.— Your bird 

was in such a decomposed state that we were obliged 
to bura it. Vou tell us nothing about your treatment 
of the bird, and how can you expect us to tell you the 
(ause of death. If of the age you say its death is not 

to be wondered at.- Ignorant.— 1, Write to Transon 

Freres, 16, Route d’Olivet. Orleans, France. 2, Send to 
J.F. Hudson, Nation'll Dahlia Society, Gun nersbury House, 
Acton, who will forward you a list of the befit varieties for 

exhibition.- North Wales.— You ought to get a copy of 

“The English Flower Garden,” in which the whole sub- 


Ject of Hardy Flowers is fully dealt with.- H. K. T. and 

Legion.— Hobday's “Villa Gardening,” from this office, 

price Os. tkL, post free.- John Phillips.—We have 

handed your query to the Editor of Farm and Home. It 

is a farming question.- A. 11. Rydon.— The quickest 

and most effeotive way is to grub the roots up, and men 
accustomed to the work, as no doubt there are in your 

district, can do this very easily.- Clondike.— You Bay 

nothing as to whether you want Grapes early or late, and 
you give us no idea as to what heat you can give, or 
whether the house is heated at all. Your best plan will 
be to get “ Vines and Vine Culture,” A. F. Barron, 
13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, price 5s. Gd., post free. 

- No Signature.— You will find an exhaustive article 

dealing with the beat early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 

our issue of September 19th, page 372.- E. B. M .—We 

know of no such books as you enquire about. We know 
of no book with coloured illustrations of trees and shrubs. 

- Legion.— 2, We doubt very much if you will get many 

plants to do well in such a soil, and so shaded as you 
say it is. Primroses, Daffodils, Scillas, would do well, 
and by preparing the stations you nrght also have Lilies, 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, and Hellebores. It is an ideal posi¬ 
tion for hardy Ferns, which would form a good ground¬ 
work for many bulbs. 3, Nothing better than some of the 
many forma of the common Ivy. Crahegus Pyracantha 

would also do well.- Horace. A. Vince. —We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- J. B.—l, Grey lime 

is the best, and the sooner it is applied to the soil after 
being air-slaked, the better. 2, The common centipede is 
of much use in gardens, as it feeds entirely on small insects, 
worms, etc. 3, See note in our issue of November 21st, 

page 490, re “Club in Cabbages."- V. de A. —You will 

find “The F.nglish Flower Garden ” as good a9 any.- 

F. <?.—No. You could not get It in sufficient quantity. If 

you wish to apply lime to your soil let it be air slaked.- 

Vallola.— The peat, as you send it, seems to be of very 

little value.- W. G.— See issue of June 22nd, 1901, p. 22G 

Vou will never get rid of the Moss until you thoroughly 

drain the soil.- Miss Watson. —Vaporise the plants with 

XL AIL- Vallota.— You will find an article on and illus- 

t ration of the Scarborough Lily in our issue of October ISth, 

| 1902, which can be had of the publisher, price lid., post 

! free.- M. C. B. U.— We take it Sauromatum guttatum 

is the plant you refer to. You will find a note dealing with 
the cultivation in our issue of October lltb, 1902, p. 132, 

which can he bad of the publisher, po9t free Ud.- G. //. 

I - Apply to Messrs. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, 
.Colchester.- A. S. — Kindly read our rules to corres¬ 

pondents as to writing on one side of the paper only and 
! putting the different queries on separate pieces of paper. 

- Alma, Glasgow.— Please send a piece of the shoot of 

the Rose to which you refer. You will find Rose Soleil 
I d’Or described in our iesue of April 12th, 1902, page 92. 

-- A. T. M. P .—You will find an article on Begonia 

Gloire de Lorraine and its sports in our issue of Nov. 23rd, 
1901, page* 605. Thiscan he had of the publisher, post free 
for lAd. Deicdrop.— Kindly read our rules to corres¬ 
pondents as to putting the various queries on separate 

pieces of paper.- Celtic.—1, You cannot do better, we 

I think, than try some of the many fine climbing Roses 
| we now have. 2, Nothing equals a good Yew or Holly 


hedge. 3, For shelter plant the common .Scots Fir or the 
common Holly, than which there is nothing better. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Ramsey.— 1 The common Spindle- 

tree (Euonyraus europuuB).- Miss Watson.— Impossible 

to name without flowers.- G S.— l. Ajuga reptans 

purpurea; 2, Specimen too shrivelled; 3, Sempervivum 
Haworth!; 4, Nt-phrodium molle ; 6, Meserabr}anthetnum 

coccineum.- Vallota.— Kindly send some of the flowers, 

and then we can name and help you as to the cultivation. 

- Invergloy 1, Spir.ua japonica: 2, Ht-dera palmata. 

- C. R.—l. Please send flowering specimen ; 2, Veronica 

apparently, but hard to say from such a poor witbored 

scrap ; 3, Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola).- E B M.— 

The common Spindle-tree (Euonymus europaoue)- 

IK. B. —“Lad’s Lo^e,” “Old Man,” are Englirh name* tor 
Artemisiaabrotanum (Southernwood) Flowers yellowish- 

green, in August. It is a hardy deciduous shrub.- 

Mrs. Boulnois.— Cosmos biplnuatus. 

Names of fruits.— T. Coggon — 1, Not recognised ; 
2, Yorkshire Greening ; 3, Ri baton. Kindly read our rules 
as to sending fruit for name. 


Catalogues received.— Laing and Mather. Kelso, 

N.B .—List of Alpine, ami Rock Plants. -F. Roomer, 

Ouedlinburg, Germany.— Special Trade. Offer of Choice 

Flower Seeds. -Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.— 'Novelties 

for 1W* 

Year after Year. 

Who has not read the remarkable letters 
from working men and women which, day after 
day, and year after year, are being published 
in tliis and thousands of other newspaq>er9 
throughout the United Kingdom respecting 
| the undoubted merits of Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa 
as a food beverage ? 

“ Yes,” you pay, “ I have read all about it, 
but I have not tried it.” Then take our advice 
and do so at once. Vi-Cocoa is not an ordinary 
cocoa. It is not sickly and insipid like many 
of the foreign cocoas, but a pleasant beverage, 
and a food and tonic in the bargain. 

There is no cheaper or better article on the 
market. It is sold by all grocers and stores in 
I Gd. packets and 9d. and Is. Gd. tins ; or you 
can try it absolutely free by writing (a post 
i card will do) to Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, Runhill 
Row, London, E.C., for a dainty sample tin.— 
Advt. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 



KcIukv# 


Paeon ies 

FOR FLOWER IN 1904 AND SUCCEE DING YEARS. 

The most glorious of all Hardy Flowers. 

First in beauty, hardiness, perfume, and immunity 
from pests. 

** There is nothing among hardy herbaceous plants that can equal 
the finest of Herbaceous Pjeonies of to-day .”—Gardening Illustrated. 
u Messrs. Kelway cultivate ten acres of them .”—Gardening World. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE READY 

COLLECTION C. 30/- per dozen. Recent kinds and the 
best of the older varieties and fragrant sorts. 

COLLECTION D. 42/- per dozen. More recent kinds in 
the most delicate tints and most fragrant sorts. 

COLLECTION E. 60/- per dozen. Very recent novelties 
of finest form and most enchanting colours and 
fragrance. 

Carriage Paid for Cheque with order , this paper being mentioned, 

KELWAY &SON, 

The Royal Horticulturists, 

LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


New Pf©ony LimoBel. 
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WILLIAM COOPER’S CATALOGUE. 


We have Inst Issued the most 
practical & finest Illustrated 
Catalogue of Horticultural, 

Rustic, Portable Wood, & Iron V\ f‘S aK 
Buildings, Poultry Appliances, 

Kennels, Heating Apparatus, 
Sundries, &c., &c., ever pub- V 
lished, which has cost several \\c&. 
thousand pounds to produce. 

CONTENTS V* 

L-Consorvatorlos, Greenhouses, Vineries, 

Orchid Houses, Lean-to's, 8pan Roof, Three quarter 


Containing 416 PAGES, 

FuUy Illustrated. 

We shall have much pleasure 
In forwarding to all applicants 
a copy, POST FREE. 


|C. HAY WARD f t) 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAIWDRX' 
BROCKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 
usts LONDON. m£. 
CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE GREENHOUSES 


CONTENTS VnDF SECTIONS. 

-Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, Loose Boxes, Roofing, Church, Chapel. and Mission* 

Orchid Houses, Lean-to's, 8pan Roof, Three quarter Hall Furniture-Stovee, eta 

Beans, Hipped Roofed, Lantern Roofed, Range of 6 .— Kennel*, Portable Kennel*, Sp&n-roof 
Houses, and Ornamental Plant and Forcing Houses, and Lean-to with Runs, Puppy Kennels, Range of 

Wall Covers, Melon, Cucumber, and Garden Frames, Kennels. Doable Kennels, etc., eta 

Forcing Pita Hand Lights, Window Oonserratorisa, 7.—Heating Apparatus. Hoaters. Oil and Gas, 

eta, era Boilers, heated by oil or gas, coal and coke. Portable, In- 


8,-Port able Wooden Buildings, Photographic 

Studios, eta, Dark Rooms, Oricket. Football, Tennis, 
and Golf Pavilions, Scoring Boxes, Huts, Stores, Stable 
and Coach Houses, Loom Boxes, Cow Houses, Shelters, 
Pigsties. Ovole Houses. Workshops, eta, eta 

8,-Inoubators. Foster Mothers, Poultry 

Houses and Runs, Range of Houses, Pigeon Cotes and 
Houses, Fencing, Aviaries, Rabbit Hutches, eta 

4.-Rustio Work. Houses. Arbours. Tennis 

Houses, Porchos, Arches, Boats, Chairs, Vases, Tables, 
Tubs, Stools, Bridges, Garden Furniture, Window 
Boxes, Garden and Hr*ble Barrows. 

8.-Iron Bull dinars, Churches, Chapels, 

Mission Rooms, Hospitals, Club Houses, Residences, 
Dwelling Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Offices, Sublet, 
Coach Houses, Workshops, Boat Houses, Schools, 
Billiard Rooms, Oonoert and Drill Halls, Ball Rooms, 


l article is splendidly illustrated.” 


information, seems good value for the Is. charged." 


ORDER FORM. 

To the Publisher , 

“FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK.” 

Please send me a copy of “Farm and Home Year-Book,” in payment oj 
which I enclose 1 / 4 . 

Name . 


1 /- of all Booksellers; Post Free, 1/4 direct from the Publisher, 
17, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 



Kennels, Doable Kennels, etc., eta 
7.—Heating Apparatus, Hoaters, Oil and Gas. 

Boilers^ heated by oil or gas, coal and coke. Portable, la* 
dependent, and for BrickMtting, Pipes, Bends, Connec¬ 
tions, Coil Casa eta, eta 

•.—Horticultural Timber. Bashbars. Styles. 

Capping, Division Rafters, Side Plates, Purling*, Drip 
and Bottom Boards, Ventilators, Lights, Materials for 
Forcing Houses, End Plate, Ridges, Glass, eta, eta 

9. —Horticultural Manures, Fertiliser, In¬ 
secticides, Weed and Worm Destroyers, Tobacco Paper, 
Sand, Peats, Loam, Composts, Cork, Raffia, Flower Pots, 
Mushroom Spawn, Sunshades, Mats, Soaps, Ink, Dubbin, 
Coal, Netting, eta, etc. 

10, -Horticulturol Sundries, Lawn Mowers, 

Garden Rollers, Garden Hose, Syringe, Wire Netting, 
Baskets, and Arches, Vases, Barometers and Thermo¬ 
meters, Portable Coppers, Water Cans, Hom Reels, 
Garden Edging, Water Barrows, Scrapers, Pruners, Fern 
Oases, Fiower Sticks, Tents, Labels, eta, eta, eta 


8URVEY3 BY APPOINTMENT. 

When required we shall be pleased for one of our representatives to wait upon Ladles or Gentlemen at their 
residences in any part of the country, to take all necessary particulars, give advice. Aa, and we will then submit designs and 
estimates in accordance with his report. We also undertake repairs, alterations of, or additions to, existing Houses. 

WILLIAM COOPER, 751 a, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK 

AND FARM TRADE DIRECTORY. 

For the Farmer, Stock-keeper, and Housekeeper. 

A Handy Reference Book of Agricultural Information. 


iiipsi 

FR 0 M€ 3 ’ 0 b FROMC 2 IV 0 

AU 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT. 

FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES WRITE TORllUlsniKTEO IIS’ I 

ioGHAYWARD 

BROCKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY.S.f 


VMI Ullll LU 

[ROOFING 


PRACTICALLY 

EVERLASTING. 

Write for Samples and nearest 
Dealers to 

D. ANDERSON & SON, Lm 

Dept. G, 

LACAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST. 

m” THU DUCHESS ^ 


Price from 18/6 Complete. 
Every description of Heating 
Apparatus for Greenhouses, 


Hints on Buying Horses. The Hiring of Farm Servants. 

The Clipping of Horses. Master’s Liability for his Servants’ Acts. 

Forecasting the Weather. Contracts for Sale and Purchase. 

Weights and Measures of Grain. Compensation under Holdings Act. 

Adulteration of Farming Necessities. Law as to Tenancy. 

Incubators: Their Principles and Manage- Impounding Trespassing Stock, 
ment. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

And other information of the most varied kind, all bearing upon 
the needs of rural life. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF ISSUE FOR 1902. 

Dally Telegraph.— “A small encyclopedia of informa- Daily Graphic.- "There are hints on the general 

•i±r4 , S!i r :*t r •» ' houi ' 1 * ii ; 

ranging from the care of horses, sheep, and pigs, to milk- ftnd 11,80 a11 that should be known by farmers on matters of 
testing and stack measuring. It is certainly a very useful law." 

little work.” North British Agriculturist.—" Looks an exceed 

The Rural World.— "Weregard it, after an attentive ingly useful book of reference for the farmer, stockbreeder, 
perusal, not only as the best of the year, but the best we have and housekeeper. . . The book is one of the most compre- 
seen for many years; and we have no doubt that if farmers . ... ,. .... . 

oocepurchase it they will desire to give a standing order for hensive we have yet seen, and, with its tables of general 


Frame Heaters, Propagators, ac. 

Ulus. Catalogues Estimates free.- C. TOOPE, F.R.H.5- 
A RON, Stepney Square, Uigh-st., Stepney, K JkJegi*!*- 
Address : “Toopkb. London.” Telephone ha 379 hastqi 


^DESIDERATUM : 



Wo still have some copies of the 1902 issue of this book on hand, and as its contents are BROWN OR GREEN id. 
unite different from 1903 issue wo recommend those interested to procure a copy of it ai iii a CHil ( 

whilst they may be able to do so. FROM f & OUlvy I 

We will send the two yisrf post free for 2s. 4d„ or either one of them for Is. 4d. |fsj p r - -akd^ix BKCTSkjf.;, F°« 
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BnppUed with various arrangements of PtP«- 
Catalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, BadHton, «■ 

ST 2 £ K 1,200 BOILERS. 


JON ES ■ attwoOD 

V V * S TQDRB R I PQiJ 


MEDICATED GARDEN 

IShre* 

|7>OR nailing Wall Trees and Cllmbinj 
* Plants. THEY DISCOURAGE ana 
SICKEN INSECTS, whereas woollen scraps 
leather cuttings, and rags harbour an 
encourage them, p 

BROWN OR GREEN >» 

from CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, 

ERS FTOFllTffTO 
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steady at something like 85 degs. (you need not 
be particular to a degree or two), the bricks of 
new spawn should be broken up into pieces 

2 inches in diameter and inserted 2 inches to 

3 inches deep and 9 inches apart all over the 
surface of the bed, and when the bed has been 
firmed again, and no appearance of the heat 
rising above O' >degs., place on the bed 1J inches 
of loamy soil and beat down firmly.’ In a 
cellar it may not be necessary to oover the 
beds, though generally a covering of coarse 
hay keeps the Led in an equable condition of 
heat and moisture.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 


Polygonum vaccimfolium. —Never trans¬ 
plant this in late autumn or winter. In some 
seasons, and when the soil is exceptionally 
favourable, the plants may succeed, but in a 
general way the grower will find only blackened 
stems when the time comes round for them tostart 
away into growth. The explanation is simple 
—this Polygonum not making new roots on the 
approach of resting time, cold and wet act on 
the bark and destroy its vitality, no sap coming 
up to sustain it. The right time to transplant 
this species is just as the young leaves are 
pushing from the stems, as root action com¬ 
mences at the same moment. This is a really 
handsome species when seen at its best, and 
flowers just when it is extremeiy welcome, that 
is, during October. I have, at time of writing 
(Nov. 14), a plant with spike 3 of bloom in 
excellent condition. It loves a warm, well- 
drained position, doing well on rockwork, but 
those who have no rockery may grow it very 
well on a mound some 6 inches above the level, 
embedding a few stones in the soil. In my 
experience it is not one of the easiest things 
to establish, somotimes refusing to make 
healthy growth for a year or so after planting. 
It is in the nature of this Polygonum when 
doing well to push up shoots annually from the 
base, and these creeping over the soil, root here 
aud there at the joints. It promotes increase 
if a top-dressing of peat or leaf-mould is given, 
which induces the free formation of roots. The 
true way of growing this hardy flower is to 
plant in free, well drained soil, and allow space 
lor it to ramble without disturbance. It is one 
of those things that resent removal. 

Akknakia balkarica. — If you want a 
covering for a low bit of wall, or some big 
stones or clinkers in a shady spot, you will find 
this little Sandwort very useful. The nature 
of it is to grow among rocks, clinging to them 
with Ivy-like pertinacity, and being apparently 
about as indifferent to the amount of soil at its 
disposal. So long as it has something to cling 
to it is quite happy, and will increase from 
year to 3 ear with absolutely no trouble to the 
owner. 


Saxifraoa cochlearis major —Among the 
encrusted Saxifrages this is a gem. The 
greater portion of tnis section of the family is 
not very free flowering, but this species is very 
ornamental when in bloom. With the excep¬ 
tion of Wallacei and Haworthi, I do not know 
of any dwarf-habited species that can equal it 
in effectiveness. As regards habit, it is simply 
perfection, forming when established several 
years dense, cushion-like masses of encrusted 
foliage, rising some 6 inches or more above the 
ground, differing in this respect from the small 
encrusted species generally, which simply 
carpet the soil. 


Anemone japonica rubra.— Within the last 
few years a good many fine varieties, both 
white and coloured, have been raised, but the 
old species is still one of the most effective. I 
have grown it for a period of twenty years, and 
have found it one of the most useful autumn 
blooming plants in cultivation. The effective¬ 
ness of this Anemone depends on the culture 
and nature of the season. If grown in very poor 
soil and only partially nourished the flowers 
come thin in texture and pale in colour. A 
top-dressing of manure put on in winter will 
promote vigour and fine colour. 

Oxalis floribunda rosea.— This Oxalis is 
now much grown as a pot plant, and few 
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things are more effective. It is, however, quite 
as good for the open air. Several years ago I 
planted some roots at the foot of evergreens, 
and this season, in spite of wet and cola, they 
were grand, lasting in bloom all the summer 
through. It wants good drainage, and should 
bo planted 6 inches deep ; it will then resist 
hard winters. J. Corn hill. 

Byjhct. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
AMATEUR GARDENER. 

April .—It has always been my ambition to 
get a very early patch of Mignonette, and this 
year I devoted a good deal of time and thought 
to it, for I was so anxious to got it in time to 
go with my autumn-sown Sweet Peas. If 
there are two flowers which almost ask to be 
mixed it is these two. I shall never forget 
once seeing a vase of Roses and Sweet Peas, 
and I do not know which had most of my 
sympathy, the flowers or the arranger of the 
vase ! Mignonette is different; it is so accommo¬ 
dating, its scent mingles so pleasantly with 
that of other flowers, and with Sweet Peas its 


July .—How our poor lawn wishes it belonged 
to a modern house, with a good water-supply 
and a hose to carry it to the garden. Every 
evening I am allowed four cans, and not a drop 
more. It reminds me very much of a man who 
is beginning to lose his hair, and I doctor the 
thin places and try and encourage a growth 
over the bare ones. The boys are its worst 
enemies and will not be convinced that 
cricket stumps on a lawn are matter misplaced. 

August .—I was just brushing my banks this 
afternoon and thinking a little dismally of my 
gardening failures, when I saw a well koown 
shadow. . . . Well, Jack is an experienced 
gardener, so, with his help, I shall hope for 
more success next year. Carine Cadby. 

Platt Cottage , Borough Green , Kent. 


PERENNIAL PHLOXES. 

Of all the hardy plants that bloom in the early 
days of autumn, none, I think, give a greater 
richness to our borders than the bold trusses of 
the Phloxes, and, if planted in soil that is deep 
and made rich from time to time by mulchings 
of manure, also divided periodically, they 



“I goolded well.” 

From a photograph sent by Carine Cadby, Platt, Borough Green, Kent. 


sedate colour makes restful patches of green increase in boauty. Neglecting to divide 
between the delicate hues of tho Peas. Phloxes generally results in weak and badly- 

Later .— My nice seed-bed has a peculiar developed blossoms, the result of the stem? 
indented appearance, and the fine earth looks becoming too thick and cramped, so that those 
pressed down. The mystery 7 of my seed-bed is which proceed from the centre of the crowns 
explained. My own faithful Ruff has annexed it stand little chance from the first. Every two 
as a supplementary bed for himself, and this or three years then it is advisable to go over the 
morning I found him curled up on it. I plants, taking up any that have made abnormal 

scolded well, but Dick suggested letting it go growth and carefully making divisions. 1s»y 
on! “carefully” advisedly, for it is a very easy 

May .— Oh, for an experienced gardener ! matter to cut through the eyes, and so do more 
This morning I went to look how my young harm than good ; a blunt knife is the best 
seedlings were getting on—I had been almost instrument I have found for the purpose. The 
nursing them for days—and found deaf old importance, too, of a deep, rich soil cannot be 
Higgins busily hoeing them up. It was, alas ! over-estimated ; ib is almost useless to expect 
too late for remonstrance, and in answer to my to have fine blossoms from plants growing on 
shouted complaints, he only said, “ I dunno borders where the soil is practically worn out 
’ow these ’ere weeds ’ave been neglected so and of little depth, and only this year I have 
long.” seen the fallacy of this in the withered stems 

June .—Animals are all very well, but animals and buds of clumps that were expected to grow 
and a garden do not always agree. It had on borders from which most of the moisture 
puzzled me for some time to see the tiny Apples, quickly drains away. Now, if there is one 
which had just formed, lying under the tree, so thing more than another the grower of Phloxes 
pathetically cut off in their youth. This should watch, it is the condition of the sod. 
evening I understood why, for I found ono of To have excellent flowers one should, if P 0 ’ - 
of the kittens climbing and scratching my best sible, see that there is quite 2 feet of good 
Apple-tree. I took her down determined to compost, and, | had to plant this autumn, 1 
find her a more economical plaything. would dig in some old turf along with cow or 
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half-rotten horse-dung—the former preferably, 
for it is much cooler, and one experiences the 
benefit of it in a dry season. Not alone as 
border plants on a back row or in beds can 
Phloxes be used with advantage, but on the 
margins of shrubberies, where the soil is 
suitable ; too often, however, one finds that in 
such positions the soil quickly becomes 
impoverished by the gross feeding propensities 
of the shrubs. One may do a great deal, how¬ 
ever, for Phloxes as blooming-time approaches 
by mulching the surface with old manure or 
leaf-soil, w’hich conserves moisture and assists 
the roots not a little. Adverting to the 
matter of propagation again, it is well, I 
think, to bear in mind that although division 
of roots is the method generally practised, 
it is not the only one, nor yet the best, for 
it often happens when a plant has been left 
undisturbed for several years, that the shoots 
become too thick and the flowers consequently 
of poor qualiby ; it is then when propagation 
by cuttings should be effected, choosing those 
that are strong, dibbling them into pans of 
light sandy soil, and keeping them near the 
glass in a frame for a time. One may also 
often obtain from the outside of the clumps 
a few stout shoots, which may be pulled from 
the plants with roots attached. These rooted 
cuttings often turn out well if potted on and 
attended to prior to planting out iu the borders. 

Lkahcrst. 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS FOR WALLS 
AND ARCHES. 

Much of the beauty which characterises many 
of our gardens lies not so much in the plants 
growing in the borders as in those that climb 
over walls and arches, pergolas, etc. Covering 
walls, etc., with beautiful foliage and flowering 
climbers is extremely popular, for in whatsoever 
direction one travels, there are few localities 
where such are not to be seen. This “wall” 
gardening is a step in the right direction, as, 
by planting suitable subjects, we may have for 
several months much that is pleasing. In 
flowering creepers for outside planting, we are 
not limited to one or two blooming at this 
time of the year, for one has only to recollect 
for how many weeks in the beginning of the 
j ear the cheering yellow blossoms of Jasminum 
nudiflorum lit up many a wall and covered 
doorways with a wonderful profusion. If I 
were only able to grow one or two varieties of 
climbing plants, 1 think I should make my 
selection from the Clematis. What blossom 
can vie with it for town and country gardens? 
It is, without a doubt, the brightest of them 
all; but too few grow anything like a repre¬ 
sentative collection. One of the first to flower 
is the old white-flowered montana; it comes 
in May, and is with us well on into June. Then 
it is we get some of the fairest of the lanugi¬ 
nosa group, such as Gloire St. Julien, white, 
flushed mauve ; Louis Van Houtte, violet; La 
France, deep violet purple ; Andersoni Henrji, 
creamy-white; Princess of Wales, deep mauve ; 
and Lady C. Neville, blush, mauve bars. 
Perhaps better known are the varieties that 
comprise the Jackmani group, popularised by 
the one bearing that name. They are most 
excellent in a garden, arches, trellises, 
walls, and any position where a plant can 
climb being adorned by them. From July to the 
end of September they are seldom without 
flowers, and the only essentials, so far as I 
know, to their culture, and I have grown them 
for a number of years, are a liberal soil, manured 
from time to time, a sunny aspect, and a 
pruning of the old wood every autumn. Let 
us also not forget the claims of other flowering 
climbers, and for warm walls, house ends, ana 
other similar sheltered positions, we have 
Cobrea scandens, a fast grower, and free to 
bloom ; Solanum jasminoides, a most useful 
white blossom, not grown nearly so much as it 
should be ; ju9tthe subject for walls where the 
sun shines most of the day. Passion-flowers 
are also well known, but notwithstanding this, 
are now not infrequently spoken of as being 
suitable for indoor growing, their hardiness 
often being altogether overlooked. Honey¬ 
suckles are good old-fashioned sweet climbers, 
and need no commendation. They should, 
however, be grown round about a dwelling, 
where the fragrance may be noted through 
windows and doorways.,- All the plants referred 
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to should, of course, with the exception of 
Clematises, have now' been planted. The 
last named may be turned out of pots 
almost at any time of the year; but where it 
is intended to grow them I would suggest the 
getting of them early. Annuals also give us 
some lew that are exceptionally bright, and 
may be got in these next few weeks : Tropaio- 
lums of sorts—canariense, the yellow', for 
instance—and Convolvuluses, the seeds of which 
can be sown ab once. Flowering climbers 
should have a place in all gardens, where there 
are walls. None need be left uncovered, even 
this season, if some of the foregoing are planted 
soon. Townsman. 


OLD TIME GARDENING. 

People are gradually becoming educated to 
tho fact that if one would have blossoms 


their purse. Those who have been accustomed 
for years, perhaps, to the beds and borders 
being occupied with subjects planted with pre¬ 
cision in order to agree with some preconceived 
geometrical design, will possibly not realise 
that in their apparent lack of order hardy 
flowers are capable of producing effects much 
more beautiful and much more continuous than 
the choicest designs in carpet bedding could 
possibly do. One must nob forget also that to 
tho lover of cut flowers no plants could pos¬ 
sibly serve his purpose better than hardy 
plants, and if only for this this our gardens 
should contain more of them. In herbaceous 
plants alone we have a large assortment from 
which many may be selected to suit all 
gardens, no matter what their situation. 

Suppose we visit a well-stocked garden in 
June, and the borders are a mass of blossoms. 
An examination of the occupants will result in 


during almost every month in the year, varied 
and beautiful and useful for cutting for the 
home, one must imitate our forefathers in their 
regard for hardy flowors. “ I am thoroughly 
tired of this raising of plants and hardening 
and bedding out every season,” said a man f 
me a few years ago. His experience with 
plants for summer bedding had been an 
extended one, and so long as his grounds had 
been made beautiful neither time nor money 
had been begrudged, but, like others, he had 
come to realise that a few months’ duration of 
brilliant blossoms was not sufficient compen¬ 
sation. Many aro somewhat similarly situated, 
and if they have not alroady, are boginning to 
feel that to keep up a garden- is a drain upon 


our finding many that have been in flower for 
weeks previous. Here, for instance, are groups 
of single Poppy Anemones, here, too, scarlet 
and white Ranunculus stand out prominent. 
June is a glorious month for the lover of 
gardon flowers. It provides him with an 
almost endless variety—Irises (German, 
Spanish, English, Persian), each with a beauty 
of its own. It is also in the leafy month when 
the Pacony makes rich the borders with its 
charming blossoms, so lovely in colouring, so 
desirable when cut. The flush of oirly Phloxes, 
sweet beds of Pinks, fragrant Wallflowers and 
Rockets, feathery Spiraeas, Crown Imperials, 
Dicentras, Doronicums, : Campanulas, Pyretli- 
rums, Aquilegias, Hemerocallises (Day Lilies), 
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and Lupins are in their prime, and from that 
time till November there is no dearth of flowers 
amongst hardy plants. Think, too, in Julv 
and August what a galaxy is presented- -frail- 
looking blossoms of Heucheras, valuable for 
cutting, brilliant patches of Lychnis, graceful 
Lilies in variety, tall Bellflowers still in bloom, 
bushes of Lathyrus, gay Gaill&rdias and Scab- 
iouses, Crinum9, and Centaureas. Following 
these, one has other tall bell-like flowers in 
Galtonias that show up well when planted, 
as they often are, amongst scarlet Gladioli. 
Delphiniums, too, are conspicuous with their 
tall spikes in all shades of blue. Then follow, 
in quick succession, autumn blossoms, such as 
the Phloxes, with soft and delicate tinted 
panicles, Tritomas, with spikes of gold and 
scarlet, Montbretias, with miniature orange 
and red Gladiolus-like flowers, Rudbockias, 
mostly of golden hues, Hollyhocks, Solidagos, 
and Chrysanthemums. EryDgiums, Echinops. 
Statices, and Gypsophilas form a quartette of 
desirable subjects for providing blooms for 
winter keeping. Michaelmas Daisies And one 
on the verge of winter ere the last of their 
flowers have faded, and, so, by planting now, 
one may count on having a long succession of 
blossoms. 

We must not forget, too, what charming 
things hardy plants provide us in the way of 
edgings and subjects suited to culture on the 
rockery, like Aubrietias, Centaurea rutiefolia, 
Gentians, Silenes, Polemoniums, and, lastly, 
when winter has come in earnest, how cherished 
are the blossoms of the Christmas Roses that 
come so pure in the sheltered corners of our 
gardens. 

To have all the beautiful flowers enumerated, 
and many others equally so, one must plant as 
soon as possible, in open weather, in well- 
prepared ground. It need not necessarily be 
rich, for 1 have seen some most charming 
borders in suburban gardens in comparatively 
poor soiL 

I have designated my notes “Old Time 
Gardening” for the reason that I am a firm 
believer in the beauty of informal borders made 
up of the subjects mentioned, preferring a bed 
of Pinks, a group of Snapdragons, bushes of 
Lavender ana Sweet Brier, to the choicest 
arrangement that the “ artist ” in carpet bed¬ 
ding can suggest. I also think that the more 
one has to do with hardy flowering plants the 
greater the regard one has for them, and it is 
for this and the fact that they yield us of their 
blossoms so lavishly, and the simple culture 
they need, that I ask my readers to give them 
a larger place in their thoughts and in their 
gardens. Lea hurst. 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 

The yellow Fumitory (Corvdalis 
lutea).—In our kitchen garden on a north wall 
this grows freely, some plants being from 1 foot 
to 2 feet across. It commences to bloom in 
spring, continuing more or less through the 
summer. It seeds so freely that it becomes a 
nuisance. Those who are seeking a plant to 
cover rough spots should give this a trial.— 
Dorset. 

Hops. —As to the value of the Hop, one has 
only to turn to some of the illustrations which 
have appeared from time to time in Gardening 
Illustrated. Arbours and arche9, summer¬ 
houses, etc., in the garden—in fact, any place 
that offers facilities for climbing plants—will 
be found suitable for the Hop, and when once 
established it requires little subsequent atten- 
tion.-W. F. D. 

Geranium Lady Plymouth —Some 
thirty to forty years ago this was used largely 
in the flower garden at Rood Ashton, and now 
I consider it amongst the very best silver- 
leaved kinds. I still grow it and use it in a 
mixed border. In a cut state the leaves are 
useful to arrange in vases, etc., with other 
flowers. It is also valuable in pots for house 
and conservatory decoration, and if grown 
during the summer in the open and treated 
well is of much service during early winter.— 
Dorset. 

Some good late-blooming Tulips.— 

Tulips play an important part iu garden deco¬ 
ration in the spring, seeing they bloom over a 
long season. I grow a good many sorts, but 
none gave me more pleasure than Bouton d’Or, 
a deep j ellow, the blooms not very large, but 
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of a splendid shape. I observed the blooms 
lasted longer both on the plants and in a cut 
state than many others. So pleased was I 
with it that I snail grow many more. I used 
it for grouping in the hardy plant border. It 
bloomed in May with me. The various Ges- 
neriana forms, especially the crimson, are 
handsome, although much taller growing than 
Bouton d’Or. Golden Crown is showy and a 
good grower. The old La Candeur should be 
more seen. It has been in one position for 
four years, and has done well. All the Parrot 
forms are good. Groups of these Tulips are 
effective in hardy plant borders in May.— 
Dorset. 

Canterbury Bells.— Certainly one of the 
showiest of biennials is the Canterbury Bell, 
and a few plants in the border give quite a 
bright appearance in June and July. As a 
town flower it is one that should not be lost 
sight of. The best results always follow 
raising from seed the previous year. I have 
tried growing on the offshoots, but they have 
little stamina in them and stand the winter 
badly. Seedlings, on the contrary, make pro- 

? 'res8, and may always be reckoned on to flower 
reely. I prefer to get them into their flower¬ 
ing quarters in autumn rather than leave them 
till March. —Woodbastwick. 

Iceland Poppies. —For the past few years 
I have noticed that whereyoung plants of Iceland 
Poppies have been planted out in the autumn, 
many have succumbed owing to damp. As 
these Poppies are so beautiful, and of such 
value to the lover of cut-flowers, it seems a pity 
to lose plants for the sake of a little extra 
trouble during winter, and where they are 
grown together in beds it is a comparatively 
easy matter to place over them a framelight, 
the ends of which should be left open for the 
admission of air. This practice, if followed, will 
be found to answer satisfactorily, whereas not 
a few plants in the borders, though standing 
frost, will not go through a winter and escape 
evils of damp, especially on low-lying ground. 
At least, such has been my experience.— 
W. F. D. 

Gypeophila paniculata flore pleno. 

—Can anyone give a favourable opinion in 
regard to the double form of Gypsophila? I 
ask the question because I think the plant has 
been somewhat over-estimated, and in my 
judgment does not equal the old form, G. 
paniculata, with which so many are familiar. 
Talking to a man a few weeks ago, who takes 
much interest in blossoms for decoration, he 
said of G. p. flore-pleno, “The blooms are 
heavy-lookiDg and lack that delicacy and grace 
which are a distinct feature of the single sort.” 
I concurred in his views, as the frail, foamy 
panicles are valuable for their lightness, and so 
are of much service for bouquets; but, apart 
from this, the latest arrival is not likely to find 

g eneral favour At present, owing to its pro- 
ibitive price.—L eahurst. 

Primroses in the garden.— Primroses 
are often to be found in plenty in the fields, 
and on bank sides in lunes. Why do we not 
make more use of them in our gardens? I 
write with some little experience of them as 
garden plants, having for many years grown 
them as an edging to one of my borders, as 
well as planting them in odd corners under 
hedges. Just now is the most suitable time to 
remove them, and those taken from the fields 
are sure to bloom in spring. No one who has 
a division hedge in the garden should miss the 
opportunity of planting a few, as they are 
amongst the things that need no special atten¬ 
tion, and yot always make a place bright in 
April. Sometimes it is a difficult matter to 
know what to plant at the foot of trees. This 
is easy to overcome if Primroses are employed. 
—Townsman. 

Plants in frames.— There is always a 
liability of plants and cuttings in cold-frames 
damping off in winter if air is not admitted at 
certain periods, and it, therefore, behoves all 
who have the care of plants in such structures 
to examine them now and again, raising the 
sashes whenever the weather is favourable. 
Such subjects as Calceolarias, Pentstemons, 
Pansies, Violas, etc., quickly show signs of 
damp if frames are kept closed for any length 
of time, and a steamy condition of the glass is 
a sure indication that the lights would be 


bettor opened, if only for a short period. 
Many of the losses which are attributable to 
frost might easily be traced to damp, a state 
of things that could have been obviated by 
takmg the precaution to ventilate a little, 
especially in mild weather. The stirring of 
the soil, too, about the plants occasionally, so 
as to prevent Moss, etc., growing, will be found 
to benefit them, and all decaying foliagesbould 
be removed, as, if left, it is a source of con¬ 
tamination. These matters may appear trifling, 
but are really at the root of many failures.— 
Townsman. 

The Pampas Grass.— This is the season 
for the above, and in the majority of gardens it 
is at its best. It is, I think, seen to the best 
advantage when backed bv dark foliage, as 
some of the Pines and Cedars, or the Copper 
Beech, Prunus Pissardi, or extra-sized masses 
of Azalea pontica, occasional plants also look 
well in bias of the same Azalea. If intending 
purchasers are unable to pick out their plants, 
they should stipulate that the true Pampas be 
sent, as sometimes a very inferior plant is 
substituted. Some years ago I had occasion to 
buy several for a special purpose, and was not 
a little disappointed to find the next season 
on the appearance of the plumes that wk&t I 
had purchased was Arunao conspicua, and a 
very poor form of this. The flower-stem is 
very weak and spindly, and if not staked and 
tied right up to the base of the plume, it breaks 
down with the first high wind or heavy rain — 
E. B. C. 

Narcissus double poeticus or Gar¬ 
denia flowered. —Everyone loves this tine 
old kind, and it is grown extensively fcr cut¬ 
ting, many preferring it to Gardenias. jFdr 
the borders or in the Grass it is lovely: I 
prefer it in the latter position, especially when 
the site is well chosen. Last year I saw this 
growing in big masses at Melbury, 1/xd 
llchester’s garden, in Dorset, besido a lake. 
At the back, on rising ground, large bushes of 
richly-coloured Rhododendrons were in full 
bloom. With me it was this year very floe 
both in the Grass and in large masses at the 
edge of shrubbery borders. I have never had 
it bloom so well before. In one instance, grow¬ 
ing in the latter position, I counted thirty six 
blooms on a space of 2 feet, and in some cases 
on the Grass a single bulb planted three years 
ago produced six blooms this year. These had 
stems from 18 inches to 20 inches long. It is 
very erratic, and in many instances the blooms 
fail to open. Various reasons, such as star¬ 
vation and frost, have been given. This year 
I had a large mass where not a bloom opened 
within six yards of others doing well. I am 
convinced this Narcissus likes a damp soil to 
produce the best blooms.—J. Crook. 

Beds of mixed bulbs —There is some 
thing to be said in favour of bods of mixed 
bulbs, particularly those that are desired as a 
permanency, and if a little thought is given to 
the selection, they may be rendered interest- 
iDg for a long period. Even when the flowering 
season is over they need not be disturbed, asw 
so often the case with bulbs, as the beds can be 
sown with annuals for blooming later. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. For a number of 
years I have set apart one large bed in rov 
garden in this way, and except for dividing the 
bulbs every two or three years, there is little 
trouble attending the arrangement. This is 
my method : Planted at regular intervals I 
have Narcissi, comprising such sorts as Sir 
Watkin, Horefieldi, Emperor, and Grandee. 
Between these are Spanish Irises, and in 
another part of the bed are Montbretias, and 
at the edge is a belt of Anemones. No soonir 
has the foliage of the Narcissi died down than 
the Spanish Irises are showing bud, and bios 
soma quickly follow. To keep up a supply of 
flowers before the Montbretias open in August, 
I sow thinly in April annuals, one of them, 
which takes up little room owiDg to its light 
character—viz , Gypsophila elegant—being 
adapted for mixing with cut flowers in conse 
quence of its small white blossoms, but there 
are other annuals equally useful that can be 
sown. By this plan one may have a permanent 
bed of bulbs without the necessity of taking 
them up every season, which is frequently 
done before they have had a chance of ripening, 
and when planted together there is less danger 
of their being cut up, as is sometimes done 
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(primrose), Elsie Neville (terra-cotta-red), 
Edith Pagram (rich pink, white ring round 
disc), Crown Jewel, Frank Redden, and Mrs 
Forbes.—E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FERNS IN THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 
Some of these are amongst the very best plants 
we can have for vases to stand on brackets or 
drawing and sitting-room tables, if we duly 
consider their graceful effect and the length of 
time (with a little care) that they will remain 
in good condition. A judicious selection of 
Ferns is, however, necessary to ensure success, 
as they do not all succeed equally well under 
such conditions, nor are they all adapted by 
their habit of growth for this kind of work. 
When one has got the right kinds the plants 
must receive careful preparation, for if they 
are taken straight from a moist, warm glass¬ 
house, looking verdant with tender young 
fronds, their period of service will be a very 
brief one. If, on the other hand, grown to the 
required size in a genial temperature, and then 
gradually inured to full exposure in a cool 
greenhouse, the fronds will get hardened, and 
they will last many weeks, or even months, 
with care in root-watering and an occasional 
syringing with clean, warm, soft water over¬ 
head to wash off the dust that is sure to 
settle on them in any room that is in con¬ 
stant use. In transferring the plants to the 
vases shake away the soil, so as to get 
all the roots entire, then put a layer of 
crocks, broken up fine, at the bottom, 
over a hole drilled previously in the vase, 
then work tho roots carefully into the vase 
with very finely-sifted soil, pressing down 
firm and finishing off with a layer of 
fresh, green Moss. Give a good watoring 
after setting the vase in its saucer, and the 
work is complete. By this means really effec¬ 
tive plants may be got to live for a long time, 
and even make good growth in dwelling- 
rooms. The sm ill vases to which I principally 
refer, that are made in various coloured 
earthenware, can hardly be expected to do 
more than sustain the plant of the size it is 
when transferred from the pot iu which it was 
growing, but if larger ones, in proportion to 
the size of the plants required, are used, there 
is no reason why Ferns of greenhouse kinds 
should not only live, but make fine specimens 
in dwelling-rooms. Asplenium bulbiferum is 
a good Fern for hanging-baskets or vases set 
on brackets, as its long, arching fronds, with 
the tiny little embryo plants set thickly along 
them, have a very striking effect. But perhaps 
the best of all for small vases are the numerous 
varieties of Pberis or Ribbon Ferns, such as P. 
longifolia, P. serrulata, and all the crested 
varieties allied to it. Then there is the varie¬ 
gated Pteris cretica, a most effective and hardy 
Fern. P. tremula in its young state is very 
good, and when too large for a room, if shifted 
on makes fine specimens. Some of the hardiest 
Adiantums, such as A. formosum and A. 
capillus-Veneris, answer well, and Blechnum 
braziliense and the smallest Lomaria gibba 
look very pretty, as their Tree Fern-like habit, 
although in miniature, makes a nice contrast 
to the more gracefully drooping kinds. 

Ivies in pots.—I do not think that many 
people regard the Ivy as a plant suitable for 
keeping in pots, associating it as being better 
fitted for covering walls, yet there are certain 
positions in which it is of service. Take, for 
instance, its use in halls and corridors in a 
house, places that are often draughty, as 
screens to a fireplace in the summer, being 
trained for the purpose on a wire frame. 
Planted in 8-inch or 10-inch pots, I submit that 
Ivies are useful indoors as well as out, and the 
present is an opportune time to proceed with 
the work of repotting. Light foliaged sorts, 
as being most cheerful-looking, should be 
selected. — Townsm an. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
ani Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in larsre type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
The first volume, well bound in half vellum, will be 
ready in December, and will form the finest work on its 
subject ever produced. Published at 17, Furnival-street, 
liolboru, Loudon, L.O. 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 

For every day use, whether in pots or for 
catting, this fine old Fern is still in the front 
rank. With a good stock of plants it is always 
possible to have it in good condition. In 
many cases the Maidenhair Fern is kept too 
warm. This is a great mistake, resulting in 
a general weakening of the plants, whilst the 
fronds will not last nearly so long when cub. 
During the summer it is better to keep the 
plants in a cold-frame rather than in a house 
with the least amount of warmth in the 
pipes. Again, a moderately dry atmosphere 
is far better than where it is moisture-laden. 
This latter state of things is congenial to 
rapid and free growth, but the fronds grow 
too large with correspondingly large pinnae, 
which are not in any seuse desirable, whilst 
they do not last nearly so long when cut. 
They may look all very well upon the plant, 
but the plant thus grown will not bear a change 
to less congenial quarters, nor are the fronds of 
much use when cub. Shading, again, is a great 
mistake; it used to be a popular notion in 
some gardens that shading was really essential, 
whereas quite the opposite is the case, except 
in the very hottest weather. When the shading 
is dispensed with, the growth is much harder, 
the pinmo finer, and the fronds, too, somewhat 
less in size, but supported upon footstalks 
considerably stouter. The paler colour, too, of 
the fronds when grown thoroughly well exposed 
is much more desirable for arranging with cut 
flowers. The darker green as seen upon plants 
grown in the shade is not nearly so effective; 
in fact, it is oftentimes a difficulty to use it 
tastefully when of this shade of colour, bearing 
in mind also the large pinna?. During at least 
six months of the year no fire-heat need be 
used, and only a very light shading when the 
heat of tho sun is intense. A free circulation 
of air is indispensable towards securing a good 
enduring growth, whilst an abundant supply 
of water is needed when the plants are healthy 
and the pots well filled with roots. When the 
latter is the case a weak solution of guano 
(Peruvian) in water will greatly assist the 
plants. Thi9 is often preferable to repotting 
twice in one season. Overcrowding of the 
plants should be guarded against; they should 
now have all the light possible, not being over¬ 
shadowed in tho least by other things. Where 
there is any disposition to damp off in the case 
of the older fronds, these should be at once 
removed. 

GOLD AND SILVER FERNS IN THE 
WINTER. 

There is usually more harm done to these 
beautiful Ferns during the autumn and winter 
than during the rest of the year put together. 
When the weather is dull, damp, and foggy, 
the Gymnogramma8 will require looking after 
closely to preserve them from decay. Where 
the fronds are large and the growth dense 
this will be all the more likely to occur. Such 
plants want close watching ; all the more so if 
they happen to be in a house that is predisposed 
to damnness. Those will be liable to suffer 
most wnich carry the heaviest coating of the 
farinose powder; for instance, G. peruviana 
argyrophylla is very apt to damp off, a small 
piece here and there. This in any case should 
be stopped by frequent examination, removing 
the decaying piece with a pair of Vine scissors, 
either a knife or tho fingers not answering nearly 
so well. 

Old fronds turning yellow should be at once 
cub out entirely, and the others will be all 
the better preserved if drawn outwards in a 
careful manner. In houses which are some¬ 
what flat, thus being liable to drip, a sharper 
watch still needs to be taken, or several fronds 
at once will be injured. When the weather is 
cold and frosty with an extra amount of heat 
in the pipes, there is the liability of the 
plants getting too dry at the roots. They 
are extremely sensitive in this respect. 
In the case of some of the Adiantums and 
Aspleniums it does not so very much matter if 
they be dry at times. Not so in the case of the 
Gold and Silver Ferns. The plants should, if 
the previous culture has been good, have plenty 
of roots, the pots not out of proportion to their 
size for wateriug. Then the plants will ta^a, 


liberal supply of water with no risk of an over¬ 
dose when looked after in a careful way. A good 
place for wintering Gold and Silver Ferns is the 
narrow shelf oftentimes to be found next the 
path on the front side in lean-to plant-houses ; 
under these narrow shelves the pipes will in 
most cases be arranged. Thus the position is 
a dry one—drier, in fact, than most plants 
like, but not too dry for those under notice. Of 
course, the watering in such a place is an all 
important matter, out when so well within 
notice there is no real excuse for anv omission?. 
The Gold and Silver Ferns, although they enjoy 
warmth, may also be used freely in the winter 
as decorative plants. It is possible that stray 
seedlings may in some cases be now of fairlv 
good size ; these might at once be lifted with 
as much soil as possible, and potted, keeping 
to as small pots as possible. These young ones 
will then with the turn of days start off into 
growth more freely by a long way for this early 
attention. _ 

ORCHIDS. 

STARTING ORCHID GROWING. 

I ha vr lately built a greenhouse, a span-roof, 12 feet by 
7 feet (5 inches, and have put a boiler with two rowan! 
4-inch pipes round three sides to heat it. I amdetiroat 
of growing a few Orchids, and intend to heat It to about 
45 degs. or 50 degs., which I can do easily even in severe 
weather. I hav e been told by a friend that there is plenty 
of Interest in buying Orchids In the dry state and growing 
them on, as sometimes you may get something out of thf 
Ordinary. Is this so? Would you please say where 1 could 
get them, and at about what price, aleo season to buy ? I 
do not want to go in for those kinds that need stove b«at. 
You might also say how long they are, as a rule, in flower¬ 
ing after they have begun to grow, also a few hints on 
treatment?— Orchid, Wigan. 

[You have stated clearly iu your query tie 
kind of house, heating facilities, and what yon 
desire to go in for, but you have omitted to 
state what aspect the house has, what shadinz 
by other buildings, and atmospheric outside 
conditions you have to contend with. If, a? I 
assume, you are iu a smoky district, I would 
advise your leaving Orchid cultivation alone, 

I am afraid you will be disappointed at the 
results you will be likely to procure. It would 
be far better to use the small facilities at yoar 
command in cultivating plants you have some 
prospoct of being successful with, than attempt 
to grow plants with pent up expectations 
of procuring that something “out of the 
ordinary ” whieh we are apt to picture in our 
dreams, but with scant possibility of realising 
The Orchid “ Trade ” import hundreds of 
thousands of cool Orchids. They sell them as 
imported to any extent, or even established, in 
an unflowered state, if desirable. They keep 
and flower large quantities, yet these expected 
“ gold-mines,” so anxiously looked for, fail to 
appear. Out-of-the-way sorts do appear ocei- 
sionally, but I doubt if the game would be 
worth the candle to anyone with limited 
accommodation, such as your own. The most 
suitable kind of Orchids for you to grow even 
in the most favourable situations in your dis¬ 
trict are the cool-growing section of the Slipper 
Orchids (Cypripediutns). You will, by » 
doing, procure a class of plants that will afford 
you a supply of flowers from September to the 
end of March, a period of the year during 
which tho amateur’s greenhouse usually 
presents its dullest appearance. There is 
practically now no limit to the extent of the 
varieties of Cypripedium that can be grown in a 
house where the normal temperature of 5o ue^. 
can be maintained during the winter months. 
These may be procured in extensive variety for 
the modest outlay of a few pounds, and will be 
likely to give more pleasure and interest than 
the more showy kinds, that will not be fouDd 
so easily managed. Such varieties as Cypfj 1 ’ 
pidium Charlesworthii and C. insigne in i“ 
many forms are much sought after by enthusi¬ 
astic collectors. Thoy can be procured cheaply» 
but it will suit your purpose better to procure 
plants in an established state in your own dis¬ 
trict. C. Spicerianum, C. villosum, C. BoxaJi> 
will grow in a cool house. There are numerous 
hybrids derived from the intercrossing of to* 
species, the most desirable being the vanao 6 
C. Leeanum, C. nitens, C. Lathomianum, t. 
Godseffianum, etc. These are all froe 
and soon make large plants when well _ culti¬ 
vated. We shall be glad to assist you in w> 
cultivation of : afry particular subject you nw) 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

The fine collection of [these shown at a recent 
meeting at the Drill Hall, and embracing all 
the varieties in cultivation, calls to mind the 
value of these for winter flowering. Not only 


Double Bouvardia Bridesmaid. 


is their value soen in the greenhouse, but for 
the flower basket Bouvardias are indispensable. 
For the florist, too, for buttonholes, sprays, 
etc., what more useful ? Their form and purity 
of colour befit them well for this last purpose. 
Another recommendation is their continuous 
habit of blooming, for so long as they are kept 
in a healthy state and growing freely, so long 
will flowers be forthcoming. Many people, to 
save watering, plant their Bouvardias out in a 
frame during the summer, lifting them about 
the middle of September and potting them up 
into whatever sized pots they can be got into. 
Of course, treated thus they grow far larger 
and give proportionately more flowers, but, 
generally, we prefer growing them all the season 
in pots, as in this way the wood gets better 
ripened and the flowering on the whole is quite 
os good as from large, and in many cases sappy, 
gross growth, which follows planting out. Wo 
have given both plans a trial, and intend in the 
future to continue pot culture only. In the 
spring following the winter flowering if any 
plants are required for a second season, such 
may be cut back when they have started into 
growth and be repotted, treating them as if 
they were young plants raised from cuttings. 
If potted on as necessary such will make fine 
specimens, and when the time comes yield a 
rich harvest of bloom. Among the single varie¬ 
ties were Mrs. Green, rose; President Cleve¬ 
land, Vulcan, and King of Scarlets, scarlet; 
Priory Beauty, pale rose; Vrelandi, Pride of 
Brooklyn (here figured), The Bride, and can- 
didissima, white ; the best of the doubles being 
Bridesmaid, pink (the double form illus¬ 
trated); Alfred Neuner, white; President 
Garfield, pale pink ; and Hogarth fl.-pl., rich 
scarlet.— Field. 


so that no average amount of water can be 
given at any one time. Palms, like Tree-Ferns, 
do not at once show the result of an oversight 
in watering, but it will appear in due course 
all the same. There need not be any fear of 
injury by keeping them watered liberally so 
long as they are healthy at the roots. Although 
in most cases any stimulating agent in the form 
of natural or artificial 
manures is not advisable 
whilst but little growth 
is being made, in the case 
of Palms it will be found 
an exception to the rule. 
These plants require it to 
sustain them in health and 
vigour, more particularly 
when they have drawn 
out the chief virtues of 
the soil. A dusting of an 
artificial manure of a 
highly concentrated cha¬ 
racter over the surface of 
the soil about once a week 
will greatly assist them, a 
pinch between the thumb 
and two fingers being 
enough for the largest 
plants at one time, others 
that are smaller being 
treated in proportion. 
When this is applied the 
next watering should be 
done steadily through a 
pot with a fine rose upon 
it. Greenhouse Palms may 
be treated in a similar 
fashion, but these will 
not take quite so much 
water; nevertheless, do 
not let them suffer. Where 
plants for spocial reasons are retained in ex¬ 
tremely small pots, then it is well to stand them 
in pans as a safeguard against drought). 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for greenhouse.— Will you oblige roe 
with a list of plants suitable for a greenhouse 1 My house 
is 20 feet by 10 feet, divided into two portions, heated to 


WATERING PALMS. 

These often suffer from one of two causes. If 
it be not that of sufficient warmth, it will 
possibly be that of insufficient moisture at the 
roots. When the plants are well rooted they | 
will take a liberal supply of water. To allow 
them to become dry at the roots is simplv a 
slow process either of killing them or of render¬ 
ing them so unsightly as to be of but little use. 
It is in the stove wheie the plants will dry up 
the quickest, and if they are very much pot- 
bound they must be looked after daily, seeing 
at the same time that they are thoroughly 
soaked. Once watering them is not in many 
cases sufficient for this purpose, for it may 
happen that the roots have forced up the soil, 


plants, and intended growing from seed if possible. It is 
a year’s collection that is required.— Farxleigu. 

[You must go in for Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, and other bulbs for early spring 
flowering. Get these at once and pot them up, 
as also Spiraeas, Dielytras, Solomon’s Seal, etc. 
To flower in the summer, you must in March 
sow seeds of Balsams, Browallia elata, Celosia 
pyramidalis, Cockscomb, Mimulus, Petunia, 
Rkodanthe, Schizanthus, and Torenias. You 
can also pot up now some bulbs of Liliums, 
such as L. speciosum in its many forms. These 
will flower in the autumn. You must also 
grow some Abutilons, Fuchsias, Coleus, Helio¬ 
trope, Pelargoniums, single and double, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, with, of course, Chrysan¬ 
themums to come in during the autumn.] 

Growing Boronia megastigma. —Please tell 
me the beet way of flowering a Boronia megaeti^ma V I 
purchased one in flower last, wintor. After flowering I cut 
it back, and in May put it in a oold-fraroe, not giving 
much water in the summer. It was brought into the 
greenhouse in October. It looks healthy, hut there are no 
signs of flower-buds.— Adelaide Pvm, Ampthill. 

[You should have shortened all last year’s 
branches to a length of a couple of inches and 
kept in the greenhouse. As soon as the young 
shoots made their appearance you should havo 
repotted the plant in good sandy peat, which 
must be pressed down very firmly, returned bo 
the greenhouse, and during the latter half of 
summer placed out-of-doors, taking particular 
care that the plant did not suffer from want of 
water.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Bird pests. —I read with much interest 
the letters which have appeared in your 
journal from time to time on the above 
subjeeb. May I ask you if it is fair that 
our songsters, in thoir year’s useful work in 
cleansing the air and land from slugs and 
insects, should be destroyed because they 
trespass occasionally in our orchards? There 
are many opinions on this subjeeb, and has ib 
not been proved that by destroying our birds 
we destroy the balance of nature? Indepen¬ 
dent of the sweetness of their song and tneir 
general utility I question very much indeed 


Bouvardia Pride of Brooklyn. 


Digitized by 


^ Google 


70 dege. and 50 degs. I should like to grow from seed 
plants giving a fair amount of bloom. 1 paid £5 for a 
collection from an acknowledged well-known house, and 
have three Heaths, four Azaleas, and four Carnations, 
and the remainder was rubbish. I cannot afford to buy 


if we are justified in destroying our native 
birds. Personally, I have proved that by en¬ 
couraging birds in my garden of two acres I 
grow better fruit and more oi it than is to be 
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found in the gardens that are protected by 
guns, traps, and poison.—A Lover or Nature’s 
Music, Herts. 


ROSES. 

ROSE ALICE LINDSELL (H.T.). 

This beautiful Rose has not only obtained the 
National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, but it is 
generally conceded to be one of the best novel¬ 
ties of the last two seasons. To exhibitors it 
is particularly valuable, owing to its great 
substance. The colour of Alice Lindsell is 
creamy white, unfortunately not a very novel 
shade, but what it lacks in original colouring 
is compensated for by form and substance. 
This variety is very perpetual, and can be 
recommended for garden decoration and also 
for pot cultuz*e. It will doubtless figure in 
many prize stands next year. The present 
season, although unfavourable to many Roses, 
has not had any marked effect on this variety. 
I wish we could say T this of many of our show 
Rosos. I should not advise growing this Rose 
as a standard, but on a 2-foot Brier it would be 
a pleasing object. Rosa. 


MULCHING ROSES WITH LIVING 
PLANTS. 

I have no sympathy with those who tell 
us that we must set out our Roses in hard lines 
and allow no other flowers to be used in con¬ 
junction with them. This is the gospel of the 
Rose exhibitor, and has nothing to do with 
those who are striving for a flower garden 
beautified with permanent and not transitory 
occupants. It is easy to break away from the 
orthodox system of spring and summer bed¬ 
ding with its often faulty colouring, now that 
wo nave so many glorious ever-blooming Roses, 
as well as a wealth of delicately beautiful hardy 
laDts to serve as a restful carpet to the Rose 
owers. I have grown Daffodils amongst my 
Tea Roses for some years, and always with the 
best results. When April comes the Roses arc 
decked with innumerable ruby-coloured shoots, 
and beneath this exquisite canopy the Daffodils 
appear in striking contrast. There are few 
spots more suited to the growth of the many 
diminutive alpine plants than a well made 
Rose-bed ; indeed, plants which are grateful 
for a humid position will often thrive better in 
the gentle shade given by the Roses than in 
the rock garden. Gentiana acaulis was always 
difficult to persuade to bloom on mv dry soil 
until I placed it on the margin of a Rose bed, 
where it now rewards me annually with some 
flowers. 

Other plants which I have found suitable for 
carpeting Rose beds are Hutchinsia alpina, a 
lovely little evergreen plant much like a minia¬ 
ture Candytuft; Linaria hepatica? folia, the tiny 
Liverwort-leaved Toadflax, not much higher 
than a Moss; Mentha Requieni, scarcely 
hardy ; Polygonum capitatum, only half-hardy, 
but a lovely creeping plant, with prettily- 
marbled leavas and little round heads of pink 
blossom. I have given it away to several 
friends who have admired it this summer. 
Then there is the tiny Stone Sand-wort 
(Arenaria balearica), which, though happier on 
a rock, will succeed in this way, but cannot be 
depended upon in winter on the level. Many 
other plants will occur to those who will give 
the matter a little thought, and I append the 
following list simply as some help to those who 
have not had much experience wfith alpine 
plants. This list does not pretend to be com¬ 
plete, neither aro plants of vigorous habit or 
which run at the root included. Arabis aubre- 
tioides, Aubrietias in variety, Campanula 
muralis, C. garganica and its variety hirsute, 
Erodium chamtedryoides, Frankenia lrevis, 
Gaultheria procumbens, which seems to grow 
almost as well in sun and loam as in peat and 
shade; alpine Phloxes, Saxifrages, such as the 
double Meadow Saxifrage, which disappears in 
early summer; the mossy Saxifrages, such as 
muscoides, purpurascens, Rhei, and others, and 
also the varieties of S oppositifolia and S. 
ratusa ; Sibthorpia europaja, numerous Thymes, 
especially the variety lanuginosus ; the Foam- 
flower (Tiarella), Veronica repens and V. pros¬ 
trata, Viola rothomagensis (Rouen Violet), and 
the many lovely Tufted Pansies. 

A. R. Goodwin, in The Garden, 
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ROSES MME. VERMOREL AND DR. 
FELIX GUYON. 

Exceptionally good novelties among the true 
Teas have not been very numerous of recent 
years, but there are two that everyone should 
plant—namely, Mme. Vermorel and Dr. Felix 
Guy on. They are doubtless closely related, 
for they show’ this in their growth, and both 
come from M. Marie, the superintendent of 
the Botanic Gardens at Nice. In Mme. 
Vermorel we have an ideal exhibitors’ flower, 
bold, of good shape and excellent colour. It 
may be best described as a peifected Jean 
Ducher—that is, as regards size and shape—but 
it is more than that, for it will apparently 
come as fine in a wet season as a sunny one, 
and we cannob say that of Jean Ducher. 
The colour is rose with yellowish centre, at 
times the rose tint is very heavy, but gene¬ 
rally it is the coppery-yellow’ which predomi¬ 
nates. The habit of growth is dense and 
vigorous, with thick wood—a trait that is 
most welcome, as, unfortunately, far too 
many Roses of lovely colour will not grow. 


Dr. Felix Guyon is perhaps the better-shaped 
flower, the petals being arranged in a circular 
manner very dear to the heart of the exhibitor, 
the colour orange-yellow shaded apricot. The 
buds are occasionally rose-tinted, which fact, 
combined with the dense habit of growth, 
leads mo to suppose that both varieties came 
from the same seed-pod. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Black Prince (H P.) —Although 
not a very good autumnal, this fine old Rose 
should be found in every collection, for it is 
one of the most perfectly-formed Hybrid 
Perpetuals we have, and its rich blackish- 
crimson colour and delicious fragrance com¬ 
bined with a vigorous growth are points we 
cannot afford to overlook. Growers will make 
a great mistake if they neglect the Hybrid 
Perpetuals in order to encourage Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. Granting that these latter are 
practically ever-blooming and contain truly 
beautiful colours, the Hybrid Perpetuals give 
us the majority of the dark-coloured Roses -as 
they do also the most sweetly fragrant kinds. 


There are Roses of deeper colour than Black 
Prince, bub, unfortunately, they are very 
uncertain, and it is well to retain these well- 
tried old kinds, even though they be less free- 
flowering than the Teas and Hybrid Teas.— 
Rosa. 

A big Rose.— Some twenty-two years ago, 
when the question of planting a very high 
lean-to house, with a back wall 20 feet and the 
front lights 15 feet high, to the best advantage 
was under consideration, it was decided to wire 
it at intervals and plant Roses. Reve d’Or, 
Marechal Niel, Bouquet d’Or, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, and Homer were chosen, good climbers 
not being so plentiful then as at the present 
time. Of these, Reve d’Or and Bouquet d’Or 
were planted on the back and, consequently, 
the highest trellis. The last-named collapsed 
after a few seasons, but Reve d’Or grew with 
great vigour. It has now practically monopo¬ 
lised the trellis, and covers a space of over i 

500 square feet. When covered with hundreds | 

of buds and expanded blooms it is a lovely i 
sight, and I have often wished to obtain a photo i 
graph of it at its best, bub the interior trellis i 


arrangements ronder this impossible. The 
fact that only one renovation of soil has been 
necessary in the twenty years, and that only j 
on a very small scale, is, 1 think, sufficient 
guarantee that the border was thoroughly well 
made, and the only stimulant given is au annual 
surface mulching, about 1 inch in thickness, of 
partially decomposed cow-manure. With a 
house of this height it was very difficult in tho 
old days of Tobacco-paper and cloth to keep 1 
down green-fly, and one fumigation followed 
another rapidly with only partial results; but 1 
the advent of XL All has greatly improved 
matters, and some three applications at j 
intervals are sufficient to keep the plants per¬ 
fectly clean right through the season. Mildew j 
is not troublesome, except in the case of 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and this wants watching 
rather carefully.—E. L. B. 

Rose FeUenberg.— This old Rose is still 
one of our best garden kinds, and at no time 
of the year are its bright crimson flowers so 
welcome as in September and October. IV hat 
huge bushes the variety will develop into it 
allowed tid do so. ' Of course, there are positions 
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be spurred back in December or early.January 
similar to Clematis montana, is easily increased 
by suckers, and being such a strong, as well as 
a fast, grower, it is a very suitable plant to 
cover pergolas, verandahs, etc.— East Devon. 


where it is essential that the plants be of 
good size, but a bed of this Rose is far more 
beautiful when hard pruned, so that there is 
a succession of new vigorous growth. I think 
the beds appear more even, and there is a freer 
display of olossom, which, after all, is what we 
require in a garden Rose. No matter how hard 
back we prune this old Bengal variety, it will 
flower abundantly, and the colour is not a 
washy tint, although wanting in the brilliance 
of Gruss an Teplitz.— Rosa. 


injured the sale of other wall plants. Useful 
as the self dingers are, we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that even in variety there is a 
charm, and for this reason some other plants, 
necessitating at times perhaps more attention, 
should not be forgotten when the season for 
planting comes round. As we are now on the 
eve of that period, I would like to point out 
that on cold walls Ivies do remarkably well, 
and the beautiful berried Cotoneaster horizon - 
talis, Honeysuckles, Pyracantha Lailandi, and 
the scarlet-flowered Pyrus japonica have claims 
upon us. I do not forget also Wistarias, which 
drape many a wall in summer in the west with 
their pendulous blossoms, nor the brilliant 
show one may have the first season by planting 
Clematises. Grow the Ampelopsis by all 
means where conveniences do not obtain for 
nailing up, but not at the expense of other 
wall plants that are also beautiful.—W. F. D. 

Berry bearing trees and shrubs.— 

It is, I think, open to question whether we 
recognise sufficiently the value of berry-bearing 


FRUIT, 


APPLES AT THE CHISWICK SHOW. 
Only those familiar with the great fruit shows 
of the R.H.S. held for so long at the Crystal 
Palace could have anticipated such a dis¬ 
play as that held recently at Chiswick, and 
even frequenters of these annual exhibitions 
were astonished at the extent and high quality 
of the show as a whole. There were many 
instances where it was found that the com¬ 
petition was as keen as in the past times, 
despite the universal outcry of poor crops due 
to spring frosts and autumn gales There 
could scarcely be a comparison made in the 
extent of the Apple show, because on this last 


TREE8 AND SHRUB8. 


SNOW IN SUMMER (HELICHRYSUM 
ROSMARINIFOLIUM). 

This, known formerly as Ozothamnus rosmari- 
nifolius, but now in the Kew list classed as a 
Helichrysum, comes to us from Tasmania. 
Where it can be grown in the open air, as in 
the South of Ireland and in the West of 
England, it is certainly a very ornamental and 
useful plant. The tiny starry white flowers, 
which resemble miniature Daisies, are, on well- 
ripened wood, produced in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. The sprays make a very natural white 
wreath, and if they are cut when the indivi¬ 
dual flowers are at their best, put away in large 
air-tight paper bags and suspended in a dry 
room, they will be as white at the Christmas 
following as when cut in May. If the sprays 
of bloom are mixed when cut with dried Grass 
or Pampas Grass in rooms they will last for 
two or three years in excellent condition. 
This Helichrysum will thrive in any light soil, 
and should always be given an open, sunny 
spot or a warm bank, so that the wood may be 
well ripened, as on this the amount of bloom in 
a great measure depends. The flowers after a 


- This evergreen Australian shrub, which 

was introduced into this country in 1827, is a 
particularly charming object when in full 
flower. It is generally at its best about mid¬ 
summer and during the commencement of 
July, when its tiny white star-shaped blos¬ 
soms are produced in such lavish profusion as 
to entirely hide the narrow Rosemary-like 
leaves and well entitle it to its pretty English 
name of Snow Bush. Many of the shrubbv 
Spiraeas are clouds of blossom when in full 
flower, but none can rival the Ozothamnus in 
abundance of bloom. As a provider of flower 
sprays for indoor decoration the subject of this 
note is, perhaps, the most valuable shrub we 

g ossess, for if the sprays are cut when the 
owers are fully expanded and quite dry and 
hung up by the stalks in a dry room or loft 
until the sap is perfectly congealed the blos¬ 
soms will retain their freshness for a year or 
more, and duricg the whole of that time will 
continue to adorn the room with their graceful 
beauty. Sprays fully 5 feet in length should 
be cut, as these are far more effective than 
shorter pieces. This Ozothamnus, which is 


llellchrysuni rosmarinifolium (syn. Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius). From a photograph by Mr. S. W, 
Fitzherbert, Kingswcar, Devon. 


occasion there were far fewer classes provided 
and the exhibition held on different ground. 
The general impression, however, was that the 
exhibition—at least, the Apple portion of it— 
was a distinct success. A dozen varieties in 
single dishes of cooking Apples were selected for 
competition, and among these were some beau¬ 
tiful fruits. Among thorn tho familiar Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch was particularly large and 
good. Warner’s King, too, was of an exceptional 
size. Mure de Menage afforded that touch of 
colour not found in any other sort, and tho 
best dishes were remarkable also for their 
large size. The newer Newton Wondor made 
a fine display, and deserves oxtended culture. 
It is good-looking, free-bearing, and of fine 
quality. The old favourite, Stirling Castle, 
came out well, and is one of the few Apples 
that have given good crops this year. Lane’s 
Prince Albert needs no praise because it is so 
well known as one of the best of 
winter Apples. Lord Derby is scarcely so 
familiar, but is, nevertheless, a good and 
distinct fruit, deeper in colour and more 
angular in shape than Warner’s. Bismarck 
has many patrons. In some gardens this is 
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trees and shrubs in our gardens, and in par¬ 
ticular those having a climbing or semi-climb¬ 
ing habit; indeed, one has but to take notice 
at this time of tho year, now that most trees 
are bereft of foliage, to be assured of the fact 
that few people consider them at all, as it is 
only in rare instances where any attempt is 
made to introduce such subjects into the garden, 
and yet for low walls and fences that require 
covering I submit that one might with advan¬ 
tage use some of them. In the midst of the 
planting season, one may mention Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Pyracantha Lailandi, Skimmia 
japonica, and various forms of Berberis.— 

WOODBASTWICK. 

Solanum jasminoides.— As a climber 
outdoors this is unequalled in the West of 
England, and, probably, nowhere can it be seen 
to better advantage than in this locality, where 
it blooms continuously from late summer up to 
the time severe weather puts an end to it, which 
is oftentimes not until well into December. In 
Exmouth the plants are trained up the fronts 
of houses, often 15 feet to 20 feet in height, and 
smothered with panicles of almost pure white 
flowers from early autumn onwards. It should 


Wall plants. —There is not the slightest 
doubt that tho introduction of Ampelopsis 
Veitchi and its varieties some years ago has 
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a most prolific sort, in others it is just the 
reverse, out is well deserving of the trial which 
alone can prove its value. Bramley’s Seedling 
has a good name, both as a garden and orchard 
tree. In the latter form it gives heavy crops, 
and its vigorous constitution fits it more parti¬ 
cularly for orchard growth. Golden Noble is 
not seen at its best until later in winter, when 
its deep golden colour makes it very attractive. 
This is a very regular, though not a heavy 
cropper, and, cooked, is one of the best. 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet is peculiarly adapted to the 
Kentish clime and the Paradise-stock, the 
fruit thus grown being highly coloured. 
Blenheim Orange still remains one of the best 
of dessert or cooking Apples, and it is a 
distinct misfortune that the tree should be so 
shy in production. The orchard standard 
seems the beet form of growth to secure the 
best results. Twelve varieties were similarly 
favoured by the R H.S. for this year’s contest 
in the dessert section. The new and usually 
pretty Allington Pippin was freely shown, but 
the season certainly failed to produce the 
delicate waxy skin and clear complexion of 
other years. Adam's Pearmain, an excellent 
winter fruit, I find most regular as garden 
bush. American Mother is valued more for 
its distinct flavour than for external beauty. 
The new variety, Charles Ross, disappointed, 
only one dish being shown. The season 
evidently has not favoured it. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin will neod a lot of beating yet for all¬ 
round usefulness and quality. The only regret 
I have is that it does not equal King of the 
Pippins in cropping. Birds and wasps, too, are 
such keen connoisseurs that when the crop is 
light it is reduced to so few by gathering 
time. Egremont Russet ought to be more 
freely grown, as its quality commends it to 
everyone. James Grieve, described as an 
early Cox’s, is a nice-flavoured and a free and 
early-bearing kind. King of the Pippins was 
the strongest class at Chiswick, and a really 
good and showy collection was brought 
together—a fact that speaks volumes in its 
favour as a popularly-grown Apple. Washing¬ 
ton, an American Ap(ue, is fine in colour and 
large. Mannington Pearmain is one of the 
latest and best-flavoured, and is most regular 
in bearing. Ribston Pippin, despite its poor 
constitution, still holds sway. Vvith suitable 
stocks and soil it still remains a rival for 
flavour with the very best in its season. 
Margil, favoured by the R.H.S., is an Applo 
that might well be spared, because po many 
other more showy and withal better-flavoured 
Apples are available. Other useful Apples are 
Worcester Pearmain, Williams’ Favourite, both 
brightly coloured. Wealthy, St. Edmund’s 
Pippin, and Col. Vaughan. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Christmas Pearmain.— This is a very 
suitable sized Apple for dessert, and, moreover, of 
excellent quality. It is a good cropper, and should 
become a good market Apple on account of its attractive 
appearance.—B. 

Strawberries early and late.— will you kindly 

f 'fve me the names of two of the earliest and two of the 
atest garden Strawberries for outdoor culture?—A 
Constant Rkadkr. 

[For early work, Royal Sovereign and Vieomteare 
II. de Thury, and for late work, Fillbasket and Givon's 
Lats Prolific, j 

Apples for clay soil.— Could you give me the 
names of the best six of each late-bearing kitchen and 
dessert Apples suitable for a clay soil in North Hants? 
Standard or half-standard trees and free bearers. — 
A. T. M. P. 

[You should find in Bismarck, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Northern Greening 
six excellent late ripening cooking Apples for 
your stiff soil. All are goed croppers. Of 

Ewcrf. variatiao Pm j (Iranna Pinnin Pnnlrlc 


good. These, too, are all free bearers. We 
advise you to mix with the soil when planting, 
if you can, fully one-third bulk of wooa- 
ashes, old mortar refuse, rough sifted road-grit, 
and soot. Also plant quite shallow, breaking 
up the bottom soil well. Open holes 4 feet 
over and 18 inches deep, then put into the 
bottom 4 inches depth of coarse rubble, on 
that some turf upside down, then refill with 
soil. Rather plant on mounds, and place 
over the roots in the spring for a summer 
mulch some long manure 2 inches thick.] 


Manure for fruit-trees.—I shall be glad of an 
answer in your valuable columns as to which of the patent 
manures you advise for top-dressing wall fruit-trees— 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, and Apples? Do you advise it in 

K reference to stable-manure, which I used last year, but I 
ear too constant a use of it prevents the fruit keeping? 
Apples, I understand, require more potash. Is this true ? 
The trees are not young, and I want to prevent roots 
going down to subsoil. Ii basic-slag good for the pur¬ 
pose ? Is this the best time to apply it ?— Miss Cork*. 

[Good stable manure contains in good pro- 
I>ortion all the ordinary manurial constituents 
of phosphate, potash, and nitrogen, and it is 
practically those elements which are found in 
artificial or, as you call them, patent manures 
in more or less, bub too often in less, degree. 
When manures are applied to fruit-trees they 
should nob be dug in, as digging injures the 
roots, but be either hoed in or lightly pointed 
in a few inches with a fork. It is common 
practice to top-dress fruit-trees in May with 
animal manure, and to let it lie as a mulch both 
to wash in and to break the force of the sun’s 
rays in hot weather. If you are not satisfied 
with the effects of stable manure dressings, 
purchase in equal quantities bone-flour or basic 
slag (both phosphates), and kainit (potash). 
Well crush and mix them, then dress them 
about tree roots at the rate of 6 lb. per rod of 
round, and lightly fork in. Do that in 
anuary, then in May give a mulch or top- 
dressing of animal manure to lie for the Rum¬ 
mer. We presume you can obtain the artificial 
manure named from a merchant somewhere in 
your locality. We cannot recommend dealers. 
The manures mentioned suit all fruits. It is, 
however, well to point out that because of the 
heavy rainfall for the year the trees generally 
have made rather coarse wood growth, and to 
induce that to harden and in time become 
fruitful it may the ensuing season be needful 
to practise somewhat starving culture rather 
than free manuring. That course will specially 
be needful should the trees fail to produce good 
fruit crops next year, as, seeing how badly the 
season’s wood has been ripened, this is by no 
means improbable. Too much feeding of 
barren trees tends to coarse wood production. 
The best time to feed trees is when they are 
carrying good fruit crops, ns then there is great 
demana on the roots. ] 

Apricots. —Young trees are now being 
received from the nurseries, and advantage 
should be taken of mild fine weather to get 
these planted and larger trees shifted if need 
be. Nothing in the shape of lifting and trans¬ 
planting will arrest the spread of decay in 
either comparatively young or old trees. The 
best course to adopt with these is to cut out all 
the dead and dying limbs, and to bring the 
rest more closely together, with a view to get¬ 
ting all the fruit possible from these without 
monopolising all the wall space. Between these 
decaying trees should be planted other young 
ones, and these, if all goes on well, should 
arrive at a productive state by the time the 
older trees are no longer worth retaining. 
Where glazed copings are fixed over a portion 
of the walls the best crops are usually had, and 
it is these sites that ought to be kept most 
closely furnished with trees, even if other walls 
have to be robbed for the purpose. Qaite 
large trees can be safely transplanted without 
the loss of a crop. Care should be taken to 
save a good-sized ball of soil and roots, well 
undermining these so as to work under a strong 
flat board with which to lift and carry the tree 
from one site to another. The process of lift¬ 
ing necessarily administers a severe check to 
the vigour of a tree, and if it is dragged out of 
a hole to save a little extra undermining and 
root searching, the chances are the check will 
be more than the tree will recover from in one 
season. A fresh but not very rich compost is 
desirable for Apricots. Rough fibrous loam 
and the top spit of good garden soil in equal 
quantities, with old mortar rubbish, charred 
garden refuse, and ashes, will suit them well. 
Form good-sized holes and plant nigh, espe¬ 
cially in moist localities. 
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"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Revived, with descriptio>is of all the beat 
plant«, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 15s.; post tree, 
15s. 6d. 

“ The English Flower Garden " may also be had in 2 
forms, well and strongly bound, for library use or presen¬ 
tation : — 1st, 1 rol., finely and strongly bouiul in sage green 
half morocco, 2Is. nett. 2nd, in 2 cols., half bound sage 
green morocco, 2U. nett. Of all booksellers , etc. 


GtARDBN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Acacia Riceana makes a 
pretty wall or rafter plant; in fact, most of the 
Acacias do well planted out against conserva¬ 
tory walls or as bushes in the border. The 
only objection is their strong rooting energy 
and consequent freedom of growth, which are 
against ripening of the wood. If planted out 
they should be planted in loam, ana the border 
should be made firm. Oranges and Camellias 
make beautiful wall plants. In several cases 
where I have had charge of houses where the 
back walls were covered with Camellias the 
shoots were trained in close to the wall, the 
wall being wired for that purpose. The wall 
was always dressy, and from November to 
February or later there was plenty of flowers. 
A wall covered with Asparagus plumosus has 

?iuite a different aspect, being light and grace- 
ul. In the course of a short time it will run 
up to the top and festoon about. This is valu¬ 
able for cutting, and as tho plant produoes seed 
freely there is no difficulty in raising young 
stock in abundance. Cyclamen seedlings, 
where the seeds wore planted thinly in boxes, 
are now ready for potting off into small pots. 
They should have a light position in a warm 
house to get strong. Equal parts of good loam 
and leaf-soil freely mixed with clean sand will 
suit these plants in all stages of growth, but as 
the plants get stronger a little more loam may 
be used. Lachencdias make pretty basket 
plant8. Before the bulbs start into growth 
they may be thrust into the Moss with which 
the basket is lined somewhat thickly to make 
an effective display. Strong roots of Solomon’s 
Seal and Dielytra spectabilis, potted up now, 
will be useful in tho conservatory next Feb¬ 
ruary. They force easily when established in 
pots, but the plants only potted now or during 
late autumn must come on quickly with but 
little forcing. Well budded Rhododendrons and 
deciduous Azaleas potted up now and treated 
in the same way will givo a good return in the 
early spring. Freesias dislike much heat, but 
where potted early and kept in a light position 
they will flower at Christmas. 

Stove.— Orchids are charming plants, and 
are not so difficult to manage as some people 
suppose. It is most interesting and useful at 
this season and onwards to have a few of the 
common, easily-managed things in bloom and 
coming on. Dendrobium nobile, Calantbe 
Veitchii, Cypripediums (various), and Odonto- 
glossums will do in a cool stove, or even a 
greenhouse temperature will do for them. Mo6t 
of the Cypripediums will also flower in a warm 
greenhouse. I have seen them in a window not 
Far from where I am writing. Oncidiums and 
Cattleyas will also give a few blossoms. The 
potting or basketing and the watering are the 
chief items where mistakes are made, but if the 
material in which the plants are growing and 
the drainage are right, the watering will not 
present much difficulty when judgment is used. 
Give a plant when dry a good soaking, and never 
water any plant till it is dry. Of course, 
baskets and blocks will be soaked in a tank of 
tepid water. Gesneras of various kinds will 
be coming into flower now, and when well out 
may be taken to the conservatory for a time- 
But these and similar things should be grouped 
on a stand by themselves, mixed withafewFerns 
or other neat-foliaged plants. Do not keep too 
largo fires these short, dull days. It only dries 
the atmosphere and fills the house with insects. 
An effort should be made to clear out mealy¬ 
bug now, if possible. 

Roses under glass —This is a good 

time to start a Rose-house. The borders should 
be excavated, drained, if required, and filled 
in with good loam and manure, with small 
quantities of bone-meal, soot, and wood-ashes- 
These form very useful correctives to the 
healthful condition of the soil. If the soil gets 
close and sour the plants will not thrive, and 
under such conditions there will be a difficulty 
in keeping down mildew. If a house can be 
given up chiefly to pot-Ro9es, I should prefers 
pit with a leaf-bed in the centre, where the 
pots could be partly plunged. When the roots 
are encouraged in the genial warmth of a leaf- 
bed, the growth comes away strongly, and the 
flowers have a colour and substance that cannot 
easily be obtained in any other way. Mildew 
is either the result of bad root action or care- 
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less ventilation. A cold draught in the house 
will generate mildew. 

Early peach house —Peach trees which 
have been forced in previous years will not 
require much pressure to start the buds. Start 
with a night temperature of 45 degs., and 
gradually increase it as progress is made. 
From 50 degs. to 55 degs. will do when the 
trees are in blossom, with an advance of 10 degs. 
before ventilation is given. A dewing over 
with the syringe twice a day when the sun is 
bright will be beneficial. Some houses require 
more syringing or damping than others, there¬ 
fore no hard-or-fast rule should be made. An 
experienced man can tell the moment he enters 
a forcing-house whether the conditions are 
right, and the person who works by rule of 
thumb very often makes mistakes. Early 
blossoms must be helped with a camel’s-hair 
pencil at the earliest season. Later, when 
more ventilation can be given, less help need 
be given. 

Cold-frames.— If many plants are kept in 
cold-frames, the ventilation must be freer by 
tilting the lights at back, or drawing them off 
altogether when the weather is suitable, but 
cold rains should be kept out. Dry wood- 
ashes or dusty peat are capital correctives 
where there is damp among plants in cold- 
frames. It is a very easy matter to keep frost 
out of a frame by covering, but then damp kills 
as surely as frost. 

Window gardening.— Very interesting 
is a collection of small Cactuses. They may be 
grown for years in small pots, and all through 
the winter they want no water, only protec¬ 
tion from frost. There was a time when these 
interesting plants were common, and they will 
be wanted again some day. At the present 
time one has to visit a botanic garden to see 
how interesting and curious they are. 

Outdoor garden.— The best hedge plants 
are the Holly and the English Yew, but the 
latter can only be used in enclosed grounds. 
Very few raise Holly hedges from seeds, but 
seedlings, where one can wait, make splendid 
hedges. The seeds should be laid up in sand or 
ashes for a season before sowing to soften the 
cuticle. But Holly plants, a foot or so high, 
planted a foot apart, make a close, thick hedge 
in a few years. Yew makes a perfect hedge 
if kepb in condition with the shears. Thuja 
igantea makes a good hedge where more free- 
om of growth is required. This is, I think, 
the best of the Arbor-vities. The old form of 
variegated Box forms a neat hedge up to .'1 feet 
cr 4 feet. I have seen the Purple Plum 
(Prunus Pissardi), and the Silver Maple (Acer 
Negundo variegatum), planted in blocks of 
10 feet to form a division line with very strik¬ 
ing effect. Both plants bear cutting well. 
Many people are planting Rose-hedges now, 
and very charming they are, formed either 
with Chinas and Teas, or tall hedges filled with 
Dijon Teas and Ramblers in mixture. Keep¬ 
ing trees in suitable positions always gives 
character to a place. The memory often 
reverts to pleasant tree pictures we have 
seen in our wanderings. One such picture I 
have in mind I saw in a grand place in 
Worcestershire many years ago. It was a long, 
leafy tunnel formed by the largest specimen of 
Weeping Ash I have yet seen, springing out 
from a picturesque group of trees and shrubs. 
The tunnel was a wooden pergola, and over 
this the Ash had rambled. It was planted 
about midway on one side, and fell over grace¬ 
fully on the other. It was a very old tree, and 
had grown apidly 

Fruit garden.— The leaves are hanging 
longer than usual this season, but they will 
be down by the time this appears in tvpe, and 
the pruning should be pushed on. We have 
not waited for the leaves to fall before we 
have began planting, but though the wood is 
certainly softer than usual at this season it is not 
likely to suffer if trees are moved carefully. I 
have seen instances where nursery labourers 
have not been so careful as they might have 
been in lifting the trees sent out, and this 
retards the progress of the trees, for when a 
tree is denuded of roots more than what can 
be avoided the trees must suffer. Of course, 
it is understood that before tho tree is planted 
the wounded roots should be trimmed pmooth 
with a sharp knife. The grpun 1 thlrb .fruit- 
trees and bushe9 are plOTteraShouId JAm'good 


heart, or if poor it ought to be manured, but 
in no case should a tree be planted in manure* 
The roots will make more and better roots in 
well broken-up soil than when placed in or 
surrounded with manure. Mulch with manure 
as soon as the trees are planted and top-dress 
with manure or manured compost annually. 
This is the way to induce fertility in combina¬ 
tion with suitable growth. Bush fruits, espe¬ 
cially Raspberries and Black Currants, are 
starved from want of such surface manuring. 

Vegetable garden.— Beet and Carrots 
should not be in the ground now. Young late- 
sown Horn Carrots are often left in the ground 
to be drawn fresh for use ; but in thi9 case they 
are sheltered by a covering of leaves or 
Bracken. Dry Oak-leaves make splendid 
covering, and if a little Bracken is placed over 
the leaves, the protection is as perfect as it can 
be. In some districts Celery has suffered a good 
deal from the larvae of the Celery-fly, for which 
at present there appears to be no cure but the 
drastic one of stamping it out by destroying the 
matter on which it feeds. Something may be 
done to make the foliage distasteful by dusting 
over with soot or sprinkling with Gishurst 
compound. Crushing the insects in the foliage 
between the finger and thumb is a slow and 
tedious method, but every insect destroyed 
means one fly less to deal with next year. 
Before frost, Turnips, or, at least, all the 
largest, should be pulled up and the bulbs laid 
in a trench and covered with earth, the top 
remaining outside. This keeps them fresh, and 
they may be lifted as required. Horse-radish 
should be lifted and laid in ready for use. A 
good stock of Seakale crowns should be lifted 
and laid in ready for forcing in batches as 
required, to be covered with litter before frost 
comes. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WHISK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

December 7th .—Just finished planting border 
of hardy plants on the grouping system. Our 
soil is rather adhesive, and when, as some¬ 
times happens, we cannot wait for dry weather 
we use light boards, which are laid on the 
round for men to stand upon whilst planting, 
everal beds on the lawn that were formerly 
filled with Geraniums have been planted with 
hardy plants, chiefly one kind of plant in each 
bed, with a broad margin of another shade of 
colour round. Japanese Anemones, Delphi¬ 
niums, Erigeron speciosus, and Tritomas, 
among other things, are used. 

December Stli .—All bulbs in beds and borders 
have been mulched with Moss-litter-manure. 
This does not look untidy, but even if it did, 
for the sake of the bulbs we should mulch. 
When the growth of the bulbs is working 
through, the mulch will be forked in. Pruning 
and training of wall trees are still going on. In 
dealing with old trees where the spurs are 
crowded, an old spur or two where more light 
is reouired is cut out. Every pruner is, or 
should be, capable of knowing the difference 
between fruit buds and those which produce 
leaves only. 

December 9lh .—In training wall trees and 
espaliers we find young shoots of the Golden 
Willow very suitable for tying the large bran¬ 
ches, and as they are grown on the place they 
cost nothing. Of course, whatever tying 
material is used, room is allowed for the swell¬ 
ing of the branches, as tight 9hreds or other 
ligatures will do harm. The ground has been 
too wet lately for much to be done upon it, but 
weedy patches have been trenched. Worn or 
weedy walks are turned and rolled down firm. 

December loth .—Rearranged conservatory. 
Removed plants which have ceased to be effec¬ 
tive and filled up with plants from other houses. 
Some fine-foliaged plants which required 
it have been sponged with soap and water. 
One almost wonders where the dust comes 
from ; but if care is not used in sweeping tile 
or stone paths dust will arise and settle on the 
leaves of Camellias, Palms, and Aspidistras. 
Moved bulbs and other forcing plants to warm- 
houses. 

December 11th .—Started early Peach-houses 
at a night temperature of 45 degs. On bright 
days a little air is given at 60 degs., but not 
much air is required now, as no house is 
altogether air-tight. Pot Vine-house is now 
started, but as the pits on each side are filled 


with leaves, in which the pots are plunged, no 
fire-heat has been used at present. The roots 
will feel the benefit of the gentle warmth and 
the buds will respond, and then fire-heat will 
give strength to the growth. Very little water 
is required at present as the plunging bed is 
moist. The first batch of Strawberries is 
starting under similar conditions. 

December 12th .—Trenching and manuring 
a piece of ground for Asparagus and Seakale. 
Several hands have been raking leaves in the 
park and grounds. During frost these will be 
carted on to the frame ground, where they will 
be used as required for making hot-beds for 
forcing vegetables and salads. A new bed for 
Asparagus is made up every fortnight or three 
weeks. After the Asparagus comes out there 
will then be warmth enough in the bed for 
Lettuces, Mustard and Cress, and Radishes. A 
few early Potatoes have been started in pots. 
Things move slowly now. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Award of prizes at horticultural 
Show (JV. J. M .).—I can form no opinion as 
to the merits of your claim, for I have not the 
slightest idea why the committee passed a 
resolution debarring you from an award of a 
special prize two months before the show was 
held. Evidently there was some strong reason 
for the action taken, but I can express no 
opinion whether that reason was as good as it 
evidently was strong. So far as appears from 
the prospectus and copy of rules sent, I can see 
no reason why you should have been thus 
debarred, but, of course, there may have been 
a good reason, and you do not give any hint 
as to the reason.—K. C. T. 


BIRDS. 

Death Of Budgerigar (Jerry ).—This 
bird appears to have died in a fit of apoplexy, 
due to the rupture of a blood-vessel in the sub¬ 
stance of the brain. The internal organs were 
in a very bad state, and their condition would 
quite account for the attack. Possibly you 
have been feeding it too highly. The diet of 
these birds should be restricted to Millet and 
Canary-seed. Budgerigars are, as a rule, fairly 
hardy, and thrive in an outdoor aviary, but in 
our changeable climate it is necessary to avoid 
draughts, and your verandah may be too 
exposed.—S. S. G. 

Canary eating its feathers (S'dopia). 

—It is very difficult to deal with a bird that has 
got into the bad habit of picking out and eat¬ 
ing its feathers. You should provide it with 
something to peck at, such as a piece of cuttle¬ 
fish-bone, to afford it healthful amusement, 
avoiding sugar and sweets of all kinds. There 
should not be any feathers at the bottom of the 
cage at this season of the year ; you are prob¬ 
ably keeping your bird too warm. A tonic in 
the drinking water, such as a rusty nail or a 
small piece of sulphate of iron, the size of a 
small Pea, will impart stiength to the system 
and get the moulting over quickly. The diet 
should consist of Canary seed, German Rape, 
and Linseed, while a pinch of Maw seed should 
be given once a week. 

Parrot pulling out its feathers 

(Beillymote ).—Your bird appears to be suffering 
from an irritable condition of the skin, which 
would cause it to peck itself and draw out its 
feathers. This irritability of the skin would 
arise from various causes, beiDg sometimes 
associated with indigestion through improper 
feeding, the presence of insects in the cage, or 
through the bird having been kept in a dry, 
oveiheated temperature. Parrots should nob 
have animal food in any form. In addition 
to the boiled Maize, you may supply Canary- 
seed, Hemp, and a few Oats, together with 
some ripe fruit, as Grapes, Bananas, Pears, 
Nuts (with tho exception of Almonds and 
Walnuts), may be added to the bill of fare. 
For medicine give a little carbonate of soda, 
putting 5 grains in two tablespoonfuls of 
drinking water. Do not fail to supply your 
bird with a good allowance of coarse grit sand 
to aid the gizzard in the digestion of the food. 
A pnece of soft, nor. splintering wood should be 
given, on which your Parrot would exetetse its 
powerful beak, and th@4 occupation afforded 
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thereby would tend to divert its attention from 
the feather-plucking habit. If there is any 
indication of the presence of parasites in the 
cage, paint it freely with paraffin after well 
scalding. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ga&dbnixo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardkxing, 17, Furnioal-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBM8HKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxing has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 

Worms in lawn (.Vo Signature ).—Pour 2 gallons of 
water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime; stir up and let it stand 
for 48 hour?. Water the lawn through a rosed watering- 
pot during damp weather. This will bring the worms to 
the surface, when they may be swept up and cleared away. 

Pelargoniums in small pots ( H. E. T.Y— 
Pelargoniums of all classes flower far better where the root 
space is restricted, otherwise, as you say, too much 
root room leads to grossness of foliage rather than flowers. 
Unless in the ca9e of specimen plants, pots 5 or G inches in 
diameter give better returns in the way of flowers than 
larger ones. The basis of the soil should be good fibrous 
loam which admits of feeding with liquid-manure when 
necessary. 

Rose Glolre de Dijon in bud ( Elsie Leigh).— The 
plant with buds if placed in a moderately warm tempe¬ 
rature-say about 50 degs. at night—will bloom, provided 
the roots are not disturbed. But as the plants have rooted 
through the pots, we should advise you to sacrifice the 
few buds and repot the plants at once into 8-inch pots. 
They will then root Into the new soil, and in course of 
time make two good specimens. After repotting, keep the 
plants in a cool place for a week or two—outdoors even, if 
not frosty. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas (J. H. A.>. — If you 
wish to grow on your Hydrangeas into larger plants, they 
will need little pruning unless they have been drawn up 
weak during their earlier stages. In that case cut them 
hack in February to the stoutest eyes. If they are plants 
in small pots that have borne one head of bloom, and you 
desire to still keep them small, cut them back in February 
to about the third joint from the ground, and as the buds 
break shift them into pots 0 inches in diameter. Treated 
thus, they will carry three or four heads oi bloom, and 
will be very useful for greenhouse decoration. 

Preparing Pampas Grass (Dag ).—The whole 
secret lies in cutting the plumes immediately they have 
developed. Cut carefully, and hang them up, plumes 
downwards, in a dry atmosphere away from bright sun¬ 
shine. When they clog, as they will do after dull 
weather and damp air, simply dry them steadily over a 
fire, and shake out the plumes gently. Your stalks 
bent over either from weight of clogged plumes, or 
because they were not hung head downwards until 
quite dry and hard. 

Rhodanthe Manglesi, etc., In spring (4.). 
—To get Rhodanthes to bloom early in spring, at which 
time they are most valued, the seed should be sown in 
August, and the plants wintered on light, airy shelves, 
near the glass, in a warm greenhorne, where the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall much below 50 degs. liaised in spring 
they will flower in two months or so afterwards, and last 
until late in the autumn. Khodanthes delight in rich 
vegetable soil, and should be potted in a mixture of at 
least half leaf-mould, or peat and loam in well-drained 
pots. Any cold-frame where they can be shut up early 
and he safe from frost will Bait them in the spring. They 
should be kept near the glass. 

Chrysanthemums with long and narrow 
tubular petals (Nemo )Tnere are only one or two 
Japanese varieties that develop long, narrow tubular 
petals, such as the variety Riyonante possesses. As a 
matter of fact, flowers of this kind are not very highly 
regarded by growers of exhibition blooms, and because 
of this fact any new varieties are quickly forgotten. In 
addition to Ravonante, which is a lovely flesh-pink, there 
is the white Miss Alice Salomon, quite recently intro¬ 
duced. it is pare white, and quite like Kayonante la 
term. Florence Moljneux is another white, with very 
broad petals, and diflimlt to grow, and Lilian Bird is 
similar in colour to Rayonante. We are unable to name 
any others, as the plants of older sorts are now out of 
cultivation. 

Rose Mme Ravary (T. J/.).— We have a very high 
opinion of this Rose, not os a show bloom, because it will 
never be that, but as a garden variety. Its lovely deep 
yellow buds and fawn-coloured expanded blossoms are 
very attractive. It Is a good grower, making thick, up¬ 
right shoots of great vigour. It is not a cluster Rose, at 
least, not what is usually understood as such, though it 
produces bunches oMhiTe and blossom Sifter the manner 
of the Hybrid Teas.! Altbriulb tHa llofe ls*o beautiful, 
wt still want a good\£ch|jWlfiv. wa8q|&|»pded flowers 


are of this colour and with a growth as good as Mme. 
Ravary. You will find Prince Theodore Galitzioe a very 
good golden-yellow Rose. Alliance Franco-Russe and 
Jean Pernet are also good, but not so deep in colour. 
Fisher Holmes is a very good and useful Rose ; it has 
many good points and is very productive, but a very bad 
one for mildew. Victor Hugo is superior to this Rose in 
many respects. Of the three other kinds you name we 
certainly should prefer Caroline Testout, but both Dupuy 
Jamain and Marie Baumann are excellent kinds. 

Climbing Roses for shaded wall (D. 8.).— 
We think you could grow some Kosee of the free and 
hardy kinds very successfully in the aspect you name, 
provided you allow them a fair-sized pot or tub in which 
to root, and that they receive careful attention a9 
regards watering and mulching during the growing sea¬ 
son. The following would be an excellent selection, and 
though all are not strictly Teas and Hybrid Teas, they 
would nevertheless comply with your desire for free 
bloomers for cutting: Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Gruss an Teplltz, Mme. Wagram, Marie Lavalkc, Pink 
Rover, Waltham Climber No. 1, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Longworth Rambler, Aiau-e Vibert, Jaune Deprez, Ophirie, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Mme. 
Jules Siegfried, Bardou Job, Mamie, Mavourneen, Climb¬ 
ing Caroline Testout, Climbing Captain Christy, and 
Marie Robert. Six good kinds for the gable front are: 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Souvenir de Mme. J. 
Metral, Francoise Crouese, Noella Nabonnand, Mme. 
Benrd, and England's Glory. 

Chrysanthemums — white and yellow 
decorative kinds (W. Bunn).— In reply to your 
request tor the names of a few easily-grown white and 
yellow incurved and Japanese-incurved Chrysanthemums 
for decoration, the undermentioned sorts should answer 
ynur purpose. If we understand you rightly, vou want 

lants that will carry several medium-sized but good 

looms for cutting, etc. There are several single-flowered 
varieties now in commerce that should bloom early 
enough for an outdoor display, and a short list of these is 
here given. Incurved varieties: Mrs. George Rundle, 
white; Mr. George Glenny, pale yellow ; Mrs. Dixon, rich 
yellow; Bonnie Dundee, bronzy-yellow, late; Mme. 
Edouard Roger, white, tinted green; Major Bonaffon, 
richest yellow, late. Japanese-incurved : Lord Brooke, 
bronzy-yellow, late ; Mods, l'anckoucke, rich yellow, late ; 
W. II. Lincoln, yellow, late ; Timothy E&toD, ivory-white ; 
Belle of Castle wood, white; C. J. Salter, canary-yellow; 
Ethel Fitzroy, amber yellow, late ; Francois Pilou, yellow ; 
Kathleen Rogers, white; Lady Esther, creamy-white; 
Mme. Ad. Cnatin, pure white; Miss 1 la Barwood, 
marble white ; Western King, white ; and II. J. Gilling¬ 
ham, a yellow sport from the last-named. 

Arum sanctum (eyn. A. palrcstinum) (if. C. B. A.\ 
—This, a native of Palestine, is not hardy in this country 
unless in a particularly warm and sheltered spot, so that 
it succeeds best under greenhouse treatment. It should be 
potted in the autumn, at which time the tubers are quite 
dormant, and if in pots they should be shaken completely 
clear of the old soil before repotting. A compost consist¬ 
ing of two-thirds loam to one-third of well-decayed leaf- 
mould, with a fair sprinkling of sand, will suit this Arum 
well. After potting, very little water should be given till 
the roots are active, when growth will soon commence, 
and the water supply must, of course, be increased. It 
flowers, as a rule, in February', March, or April, and after 
blooming, the plant should be still kept in the greenhouse 
and regularly watered in order that it may complete its 
growth. Then, when the foliage shows signs of dying off, 
the water supply must be lest enad and finally discontinued 
altogether. It should then be kept quite dry till the 
autumn, when it may be repotted as above detailed. 
With all this, Arum sanctum does not flower so freely as 
many of its allies, for it cannot be depended upon to bloom 
year after year, as many of them do. Liberal treatment 
during the growing season and a period of absolute rest 
are the principal elements towards success. 

Climbing Roses growing too vigorously 

(E. Welland).— If you had named the varieties we should 
have been able to give a more definite reply to your query. 
It is a good plan with all climbing Roses on walls to cut 
down at least one of the old growths each year, this 
enabling the plant to furnish the lower part of the wall 
with new wood. The growths that have reached the top 
of the wall could be trained horizontally , which would 
have a beneficial effect, at the same time this would 
encourage the lower eyes to break another year. Many 
people plant some of the vigorous non-climbing varieties 
to hide these bare growths, which they will do in a very 
short time. Kinds like Marie Van Houtte, Safrano, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Mme. Lambard, Mine. Abel Cbatenay, 
Anna Ollivier being first rate for the purpose. Try and 
Bpread out the growths of the strong growers as horizon¬ 
tally a9 practicable, then after such growths have borne 
blossoms for a year or two, cut them away to make room 
for younger wood. A good dark red Rose for ea9t wall is 
Robusta (Bsurbon), and two good ramblers for arches, 
other than Crimson Rambler, would be Helene and 
Electra. Wallflower is very good, but more suitable for a 
pillar than an arch. 

Rose Marech&l Niel In greenhouse (P. S.\— 
What appears to be new growth is merely the unripened 
ends of the shoots starting to grow. If these were allowed 
to develop they would produce worthless buds. Your 
best plan will be to allow as much air as you can during 
this month, both night and day, and keep the plant 
dry at the roots. About the middle of December cut back 
the soft unripened ends of the shoots for some few inches, 
and then spread out the other growths to admit light and 
air. You should still keep on the dry side. When the new 
growths from the solid wood are an inch or so in length, 
you may then water the plant. The minimum tempera¬ 
ture after pruning should be about 45 degs. at night, 
rising to 50 degs. to 53 degs. by day, and as growths 
advance 55 degs. at night would be none too much. 
When artificial heat is applied, great care will be neces¬ 
sary In order to avoid danger from faulty ventilation. 
Roses do not care for cold draughts. They can endure a 
low temperature, but not cold currents. The varieties 

ou propoje to grow in pots are all suitable, being free- 

looming and of good quality. Should you desire to odd 
a few more, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Antoine Mari, Lady 
Roberts, Belle Siebrecht, Caroline Testout, Mme. lioste, 
and Papa Gontier are all good* 


FRUIT. 

Growing Oranges from pips (II. W. A. I- 
Oranges often bear two perfect seeds in a pip, and thus 
produce two separate plants. The better way will be to 
pot the seedlings singly,f or they, as a rule, maku better 
progress in this way than when two or three are pot 
together. This remark applies not only to Oranges, bat to 
plants in gener&L 

SHORT REPLIES. 

R. W. L.—We do not wonder at the canes dying bock, 
as they had not done growing, and the young unripened 
wood would naturally die back. Do not tip them until 

the growth has finished for the season.- R. W. L.-Ctr- 

tainly not, unless you can command plenty of heat, and 
even then the Ferns must not be wetted. What Orchid* 
are you growing ? You say nothing to help us in any way. 
Yes, you can introduce the Epipbyllum into heat m you 

wish.- Enquirer.— Not scale, evidently some sediment 

from the roof. You would be well advised to dear the 
Oleander out of the vinery if you And that it has been 

attacked by scale.- Hatton Busal.— Caused, no doabt, 

from the atmosphere being too damp, the moisture con¬ 
densing on the flower*.- Kate Darnell .—We hare dealt 

very fully with the questions you ask In recent issues.— 
D. F .—Put in the cuttings at once. When the plant* 
have done flowering cut the stems down and stand the 
plants up to the light, so as to strengthen the cuttings 

that may be formed.- J. J. Thomson Sinclair .—Try 

what root-pruning will do. The tree is evidently growiog 

too strongly.- B. P. S .—Give your lawn a good top- 

dressing of some loamy soil, rotten manure, and wood- 
ashes, and let it lie during the winter to be worked into 
the soil. If any bare patches are found, bow in April next 
so.ile good Grass seed on the same. See reply to “A 
Reader " in our issue of November 21 re " Bisic-slag for 

lawns."- H. H .—Your best plan will be to buy seedling*, 

which can be had very cheaply from any tree nursery man. 
Hollies are generally raised from seed, unless in the case 
of special kinds, which are grafted on to seedlings of the 

common form.- G. P .—You give us no clue as to 

whether your house is heated or not If only a cold- 
house, we do not wonder at your failing to grow the 
plants you send. 2, If the soil is heavy clay, then coal 
ashes are useful for lightening the same, but of little vaJoe 
In the garden. 3, Yes ; frequently done in order to obtain 
nice bushy plants which yield plenty of bloom.— T. 
Davis .—The trees will heal up in time, but you ought to 
put some wire netting round them to prevent further in- 

i ury.- F. H. L .—See “ L. C. K.'s ” reply In our issue oi 

fovember 28, p. 497.- Alfred Bird.— 1,"You will find an 

article on China Roses In our issue of November 15,1902, 

& 48G. The beet are Cramoisie-Superieure and Laurette 
e8simy. 2, Rose Triomphe de Pernet pbn is a hybrid 

Tea ; flowers large, bright red, freely produced.-ifcwr. 

—We see no reason why the arrangement you propo*e 

should not answer.- N. B .—Put a ferret into the hole 

and get someone to shoot the rabbits as they bolt oat o( 

the hole, or put a trap at the entrance.- 6. F. A .—No 

advantage whatever. It will cause a lot of trouble when 
you have to undo the rods next winter. Tie the rods up 
with raffia, which is soft and pliable and will not injure 

the bark, which the wire is apt to do.- C. A. R.- 

Kindly give the heading of your query, with the date of 

the answer.- D. C. R .—Cannot say.- C. Kennedy 

Erskine.— You cannot do better than grow in such a posi¬ 
tion some of the strong-growing Ivle9, with also the 
Vincas, Lysimachia nummularia, the type and the golden 
variety. Flowering plants would be of little use in such s 

position.- A. W.—Are you sure that your bushes bars 

not been attacked by the Black Currant mite? Kindly 

send us a shoot and we can then help you.- J. B. B.- 

In such a position plant a Morello Cherry' or Red or Blaok 
Currants, which, if netted, can be kept very late and 

come in very useful.- J. W. SI—We suppose you mean 

the old Pieonia officinalis, of which there are many varie¬ 
ties, and which can be had. Try T. Smith, Newry. 

NAMES ON PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Kennedy.— The Olsdwii 

(Iris fmtidissima).- Geo. A. Jones. — Boussingaulti* 

basseloidea.- R. B. Rogers.—1, Begonia IIaageana;2, 

Begonia metallica; 3, Davallia sp , send fertile fronds.— 
Workhouse Nurse.—I and 3, Insufficient; 2, Astrantis 
major ; 4, llieracium auranliacum ; 5, Tiarella probably, 

but should like to see flowers.- W. W. IP.- Cannot 

name florists’ flowers.- L. R .—Specimen insufficient; 

please send when in bloom.- D. C. R — 1, Ophiopogon 

Jaburan variegatum ; 2, Euonymus radicans variegates. 

-Jf. Vaughan .—We cannot undertake to name florist 

flowers. 

“Why don’t you drink 
Vi-Cocoa ?” 

Every working man and woman should be 
asked this question daily. 

The opinion of the Rev. F. F. Taylor, of 
Suddenham, near Manchester, who writes 
“ I like Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa very much, and 
have used it every day. I believe it is all yon 
represent it to be. It is far away to be pre 
forred to tea, coffee, and other cocoas,” is the 
opinion of thousands. 

You must have read the striking testimony 
that is being published daily respecting the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa. And vet you have not 
triedit. We advise you to ao so at once. 

Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained in 6d. 
packets and ffd. and Is. 6d. tins from all grocers 
and stores j ■ or the Proprietors will send you 
free a dainty sample tin upon receipt of a post 
card U> 60, Bunhill Row, Loudon, E.U., asking 

them* to tor -^AAVT«,i D A I r M 

U ri D IM “ L M jR v*l r r\ I \J IM 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING PEARS. 

The weather having lately been mild and fairly 
tine, many doubtless have already made good 
progress with the pruning and nailing of wall 
trees. Those who have not commenced this 
work ought to do so and to persevere with it 
whenever the weather permits, or otherwise 
there will most probably be too much to do in 
the spring for all to be properly performed. 
The start should be made with Pears, and if 
there is nob a mulching of ashes or strawy litter 
in front of the trees, let boards be used for 
standing upon, unduly trampling upon wet 
fruit borders having a most injurious effect. In 
the case of strong, well-established trees, and, 
which, say, have covered nearly or quite as 
much wall space as they will ever do, pruning 
is a very simple operation. It is these trees, 
however, that very often are too lightly pruned. 
If owiDg to a too sparing use of the knife the 
spurs are allowed to project 6 inches or more 
from the main branches, then much of the 
benefit that ought to be derived from the walls 
is lost. The fruit spurs ought to cluster round 
the branches and spring out not more than 
3 inches from the wall, and in consequence be 
less liable to injury from frosts, the fruit also 
attaining a larger sire and ripening better. 
Trees largely furnished with long, ugly spurs 
ought to either have these gradually sawn off 
to within 1 inch of the branches or else fore¬ 
shortened to a back break much nearer the 
wall. In most instances this would bo duly 
followed by a strong break of young shoots and 
fruit spurs, and which the cultivator should 
take good care to keep more within bounds in 
the future. Supposing the trees were summer 
pruned, spurs being left to a length of about 
2 inches, the latter oughb now to be further 
reduced bo a lengbh of 1 inch, in some instances, 
or where short spurs already exist in goodly 
numbers, to be cut quite hard back. Nothing 
is gained by crowding the spurs; therefore, 
thin out where they smother each other when 
in leaf. If fruit-buds are scarce, leave some of 
the short shoots there may be with a fruit-bud 
at the end intact, cutting these back after the 
fruit has been gathered from them next season. 
Where there are any strong shoots available 
for furnishing blank space, lay these in to their 
full length. 

SEEDLING STRAWBERRY PLANTS OF 
THE FOUR SEASONS. 

If we wish to have strong plants and good 
crops it will be necessary to make a fresh 
plantation each year, and in no case grow the 
^ame plants more than two years in succession. 
Divide the Strawberry-beds into three ; the 
first bed is at rest or occupied by plants dis¬ 
appearing before September is out; the second 
is filled by the plants of last September plant¬ 
ing for yielding fruit from June until the frosts 
arrive; the third is occupied by two-year-old 
plants for yielding fruit from spring until its 
complete exhaustion, after, ^hich the plants 
that remain on this bed should be pullajdjup* 
and the sob well broken u ft^ th aJbli! V sin g lilt 


unplanted until the following September. So 
with the other beds—each year a bed is broken 
up and another planted in fresh ground. It is 
usually thought sufficient to take runners from 
a fruiting bed and plant at once into beds 
prepared to receive them. The result is not 
always good, as often the transfer is made too 
late—namely, at the end of October or begin¬ 
ning of November, when the frosts are due. 
Many of these young plants have no time to 
root, whilst those that survive fail to obtain a 
good hold on the ground and are ailing all the 
winter; so that when spring comes those 
plants that are not absolutely dead revive 
with difficulty, and form sickly, fruitless 
plants. The following plan has given me 
excellent results for the last ten years : 
In June I sow seed saved the previous 
year from the finest of the fruit ; this in 
the nursery or on an old bed. Immediately after 
the seed is in and the bed well rolled I give it a 
light mulch of straw, or, preferably, Moss, to 
keep it cool during germination, which should 
take place in about three weeks. I carefully 
water the bed so as to keep it cool, and when 
the young plants appear I remove the mulch, 
but keep the soil moist. About the middle of 
August I remove my plants to the nursery, 
where, planted fairly close, they remain until 
the spring. In the second half of March I 
plant the transplanted seedlings into a bed 
prepared for them without mulch, 9 inches to 
12 inches apart in all directions. When the 
plantation is well on—i.e., about June 15—1 
water them well, and by August 20 I have a 
quantity of very fine runners. I select the best 
from these and put them two and two into pots 
in a compost made by mixing equal quantities 
of loam, leaf-mould, and fine sand. The pots 
are put into glass frames, watered and shaded 
for eight days. They are then put out until 
the time of planting, which may take place 
late in November, as under my system there is 
no fear of the plants being stripped by fro 9 ts. 

I never leave runners on fruiting plants, but 
remove them each week. In default of runners 
from seedlings, they can always be taken from 
fruiting plants. C. Chaillot, Lt Jar din. \ 


N0TR8 AND REPLIES. 

Black Carrant-mlte. — Several of my Black 
Currant-treee, instead of bearing healthy fruit buds, are 
covered with buds similar to specimen enclosed. I shall 
be glad of any information as to what is wrong, and any 
suggestions as to treatment, as in many other places the 
bushes bore badlv last summer, but previously, I under¬ 
stand, bore freely. The bushes principally affected are 
growing about 6 feet from a wall on the north side. The 
soil is gravelly, with chalk subsoil.— Amatrur. 

[Your Currant-bushes are, unfortunately, attacked by 
the Currant-mtte. If they are badly infested, as seems to 
be the case, the only course open is to grub them up and 
burn them. We hope to give an article on this pest in an 
early issue. ] 

Apple Newton Wonder.— This com¬ 
paratively new variety was raised, it is said, 
by crossing Wellington with Blenheim. What¬ 
ever its parentage, certainly the Apple is a 
good ono in several respects, though it is 
worthy of note that it is classed as a kitchen 
variety only. It is one of the few varieties 
which provided a crop this year, and the well- 
Uden branches made the tree a conspicuous 
object ia the garden. T{}e growth is of a par¬ 


ticularly vigorous type, and the skin of young 
shoots has a peculiar mottled surface. So 
impressed am I with Newton Wonder that an 
increase of stock has already been made, and 
more is contemplated. Though I have not 
grown it) as a standard tree, there is every 
indication that it would succeed in this form. 
The fruit grows to a good medium size as a 
cooking variety, quite Urge enough, in fact, 
and another useful point in its favour is its 
keeping qualities.—W. S. 

Pyrus japonica fruit preserving.—Can you 
give me any information of any uses that Pj rua japonica 
fruit may be put to? Would it be possible as a substitute 
to treat It in the same way as quinces in the making of 
jelly?—H. Adams, Donhead. 

[Pool the fruit as thinly as possible, throwing 
it into a ba«in of cold water to keep it from 
being discoloured. Allow for each pound of 
fruit three pints of cold water, put the fruit 
into the preserving pan, bring them quickly to 
the boil, and let thorn boil for one hour until 
quite soft. Strain the water from the fruit, 
pressing out the juice only. Weigh the water, 
and allow a pound of the best preserving sugar 
to each pouud of water. Put the sugar and 
water into a clean preserving pan and boil 
quickly, stirriDg constantly after the sugar is 
melted. When a little dropped on a plate 
jellies, pour at once into hot jelly moulds or 
gallipots. Cover while hot with white pasted 
paper, and store in the usual way. A nice jam 
can be made of this fruit as well; for this it 
must be cored, allowing a pint of water’to each 
pound of fruit, the water and the fruit being 
weighed together. Allow, as for jelly, a pound 
of each—the fruit and the sugar. Boil all 
together until a little jellies quickly on a 
plate. ] 

Growing Blackberries. — I fhall feel much 
obliged if you can give me any information at* to the cul¬ 
tivation of Blackberries and where to get latest sorts ?— 
H. G. E. 

[An increasing interest in the cultivation of 
Blackberries has brought a good many varieties 
into notice, and among them all our own native 
varieties have proved as good as any under 
culture. The methods of pruning and training 
best suited to these are much on the same lines 
as the Raspberry is given. Some make cones 
many feet in length, and these should not be 
shortened so much as the less robust varieties, 
and it is best to cut away only the unripeued 
tips of the young can69 in all cases, a9 hard 
pruning seems to stunt the lateral fruit-bearing 
shoots to a considerable degree. Weakly 
growths may be cut away entirely, as they only 
serve to cumber the rest if they are left on the 
plants. Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
training is tying to wires, as with the Rasp¬ 
berry, but the stronger canes should be bent 
into the form of an arch, which keeps them low 
and within bounds, while it also helps them to 
break more regularly than if trained upright. 
Or, again, thoy may be trained to form an 
archway, as in the illustration on page 495. An 
excellent position for Blackberries is a low 
board fence in a sunny part of the garden. 
Your best plan will be to get plants from a 
nursery, as these will be more suitable for 
moving:, and will take hold of the spil at ODjXL 
and fruit next year. Any fruit-tree! nursery- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

Of all the Grasses cultivated in our gardens 
the Pampas Grass, which was introduced from 
South America in 1848, is the best known, and 
is deservedly popular, as its tall, silvery plumes, 
towering aloft above the multitude of long, 
narrow, drooping leaves, form a particularly 
attractive picture in the garden during the 
months of October and November. The 
Pampas Grass is seen at its best in the south¬ 
west, when growing in a damp and sheltered 
spot in the proximity of water, and in such 
sites gigantic clumps may be met with, some¬ 
times bearing considerably over a hundred 
plumes that exceed 10 feet in height. Being a 
native of a warm climate the Pampas Grass is 
not absolutely hardy, and in severe and long 
protracted frosts, such as that of the early 
months of 1895, many plants, even in warm 
gardens, succumb, but the mass of hard aud 
tough foliage spreading over and around the 
root-stocks shelters these from injury from ail 
but exceptionally severe frosts, so that speci¬ 
mens may be seen in good health even in some 
of our colder counties ; but in such localities 
the driest and warmest spots should be selected 
for planting. The only attention that estab¬ 
lished clumps of Pampas Grass require is the 
removal of the dead flower-stems in the spring. 
The foliage should never bo touched, though in 
some cases this is ruthlessly cut olT, and in 
others burnt when dry, both of which methods 
are to be deprecated, as they undoubtedly tend 
to weaken the plant. When first introduced 
the Pampas Grass was known by the name of 
Gynerium argenteum, now, however, its generic 
title has been changed to Cortaderia. There 
are many varieties, the typical plant being C. 
argentea. The clump illustrated on this page 
is growing at Elfordleigh, South Devon, and is 
one of the finest I have ever seen. At the time 
it was photographed it was carrying 119 plumes, 
the tallest of which was 10 feet 8 inches, while 


and bearing very large 
light fawn - coloured 
plumes, with branch- 
lets recurving grace¬ 
fully on each side. C. 
elegans is an attrac 
tive variety, and still 
more so is its variegated 
form known as C. e. 
foliis aureo-variegatis. 

C. Rendatleri bears 
plumes with a pinkish 
tinge; C. pumila and 
C. nana are dwarf forms, 
and others include C. 

Bertini and numerous 
seedlings raised in 
France, which have 
French names. C. sac- 
charoides is the Bra¬ 
zilian Uva Grass, which 
produces crowded, slen¬ 
der stems 12 feet in 
length, bearing long, 
grey-green leaves, but 
this species is not adapt¬ 
able to open air culture 
in England. 

The New Zealand 
Reed (Cortaderia con- 
spicua), formerly known 
as Arundo conspicua, 
very generally con¬ 
founded with the Pam¬ 
pas Grass, flowers in 
the late summer, and is 
more graceful in habit 
than tho true Pampas 
Grass, its plumes arch¬ 
ing elegantly outward 
on slender shafts. This 
should have a very 
sheltered position, as 
the long, thin flower- 
stems are very easily 

broken by the wind when its beauty is entirely 
spoilt. 

Miscanthus (formerly Eulalia) jatonk a, 
I is a handsome Grass, perfectly hardy in the 


Arundo conspirua. From a photograph by Sophie 31. Wallace. 
Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


longitudinal white lines on the leaves, the 
other as M. j. zebrina, with transverse white 
bars across tho foliage. Both are quite is 
hardy as the type, and I know of a clump cf 
the last-named variety that is 18 yards in 
circumference. 



| Arundo Don ax, a native of Southern Europe, 
is a striking plant, producing tall, upright 
stems gracefully pennoned with drooping, blue 
j green leaves. It generally attains a height of 
[ Irom 12 feet to 14 feet, but I have met with a 
; specimen in Cornwall nearly 20 feet in height. 
There is a variegated form of this Reed known 
as A. D. variegata, or versicolor, that is very 
handsome, but it is far tenderer than the type. 

S. W. Fitzhkrbert. 


The Pampas Grass in a Devonshire garden. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
_, Kingswear, Devon. 


the circumference of the clump was 35 feet. 
C. jubata, from Chimborazo, is a handsome 
and somewhat bffrefier. form, being, also con¬ 
siderably oarlieiin^^ojtriii^lp^the type, 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI. 

(Reply to “ K. C.”) 

Tin; experience recorded in the issue of Gar 
di;mn». for November 21st concerning these 
plants is the outcome of some 30 years’ prac 
tical knowledge of the general requirements of 
these plants in much variety of soil. No other 
treatment, assuming it to be opposed to the 
above-named principle, can possibly avail in 
bringing these plants to the perfection they 
may attain in those positions most suited to 
their needs. A raised position in the rockery’ 
is but slow and sure starvation to these plant-. 
There is not a tittle of evidence to show that 
these things or the original species are alpine* 
inhabiting dry, rocky places. On the other 
hand, a cursory glance will show that nearly 
two-thirds of the root fibres produced from the 
rhizome of one of these plants is from the 
upper surface, and with these root fibres 
covered and obtaining assistance from a soil 
deep and rich, there will soon be seen a vigour 
and a stature that will surprise those to wnom 
it may bo new. We have seen these plants in 
their many and varied forms poor under in¬ 
adequate pot culture. We have seen them 
still worse on the raised and far too dry 
rockery. We have seen them in London parks, 
where good gardening is expected, as a rule, 
occupying positions in very highly mounded 
beds, yet trying to flower at about 4 inches 
| above the soil, bofc always poor and feeble, cer 
i tai^lyJjuwxu-thy.pl the group they represent. 

in pots, know- 
jwe cultivated them in 
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the low, specially-made, and sunken beds that 
ingather the surface water. More than this, on 
occasion, and with dry, overdrained sub-soils, 
we have lined the bed bottom purposely with 
clay that the moisture should be retained, 
making the bed in this way : First remove the 
good top soil of 12-15 inches deep and place on 
one side; now remove a second addition of 
12 inches and discard this altogether. Level 
the bottom, insert a thin lining of clay, and 
tread down tightly. Next place the original 
top soil in the bed, and add to it good loam or 
old potting-soil, good leaf-soil, and a free addi¬ 
tion of manure. Old and very short manure is 
best. So arrange the soil that the surface is 
at least 2 inches or 3 inches below the ordinary 
surroundings. In planting, keep the rhi/.omes 
at least 2 inches below the surface. This is 
important. It is equally important that water 
should be given in dry weather to quite satu¬ 
rate the bed. So grown the plants 
will reveal a stature and giant heads 
of bloom that will prove their worth. 

Indeed, we have had the flower-stems 
nearly 2 feet high, the brilliant 
blooms much finer and more highly 
coloured than is possible by any other 
method of cultivation, while the leaf¬ 
age alone is very handsome. In the 
second year of planting a marked im¬ 
provement is noticeable. A mulch 
of manure annually is also of benefit. 

E. J. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY IN 
SHADE. 

Few hardy plants are held in higher 
estimation than Lily of the Valley. 

From its growing naturally in shady 
places, the prevailing opinion is that 
it should be placed where it is pro¬ 
tected from the full force of the sun 
—a conclusion which is correct so far. 

Not that a shady position is abso¬ 
lutely essential to the well-being of 
the plant, further than that, when so 
screened from the sun, there is a gain 
in more ways than one. Lily of the 
Valley has a great dislike to the soil 
ever being too dry through the grow¬ 
ing season, and where under partial 
shade, like that afforded by a wall or 
building, it is less likely to suffer in 
this way than elsewhere. It likes 
plenty of moisture, and should bo 
well watered during spells of dry 
summer weather. This latter is in¬ 
dispensable in parts of the kingdom 
where the rainfall is light; inatten¬ 
tion to this is the cause of the large 
proportion of crowns met with not 
flowering. 

Another cause or failure, even 
where enough water and manure are 
given, is the roots remaining too long 
undisturbed, by which means they 
get so crowded, that much the greater 
portion of the buds is barren. I have 
always found the plants do best when 
they are not allowed to stand longer 
than four or five years without mov¬ 
ing, even where comparatively thinly 
planted at first. The best time for 
breaking up a bed is as soon as the 
leaves have died down. Like most 
other things, it does best with 
a change of soil; but if it has to 
be replanted in the same soil, the ground 
should be well dug, so as to bring up a little 
new material, working in plenty of manure. 
It likes good holding loam, and if 4 inches or 
6 inches of new soil can be added, so much the 
better. In making beds of Lily of the Valley 


flowering crowns, I prefer the latter, where the 
bed that has been taken up has not got 
so poor that the plants have little flower in 
them. 

Non-bloomin<; crowns should be planted in 
a bed by themselves, treating them like those 
intended to flower the following season. In 
planting Lily of the Valley, the mistake is often 
made of putting it too deep, treatment which 
generally results in failure, so far as concerns 
its thriving and blooming satisfactorily. All it 
( requires is its fibrous roots being fairly 
t covered, with the points of the crowns about 
' level with the surface of the soil. After the 
first year of planting, to keep the plants up to 
their full strength so as to produce full-sized 
1 spikes of flowers, they should bo manured 
annually; but, for this purpose, I find con- 
| centrated manure to be better than dressing 
with ordinary material. B. 


The Pampas Grass in a 
Hampshire garden. 
From a photograph by Mr. 
F. Mason-Good. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weed in lawn.—I have sent you a kind of a weed, 
or something that is growing in nay lawn, and as it spreads 
and is killing the Grass can you kindly tell me what I 
ought to do F— F. D. 

[You can dig out the weed with an old knife, but as 
this, no doubt, would take a lot of time, and if it is all 


never known it to produce any seed. Is it nob 
possible that it may be a diiccious plant (like 
the Aucuba, Mistletoe, and others), and that 
we at present possess but one sex of it in 
England ? If such is the case, no seed can be 
expected till the other sex is introduced. It 
is, I believe, a native of Persia, and grows 
freely from cuttings.—T. H. M., Camston 
Rectory. 

Lavateras. —I am pleased to support the 
remarks made by “ S. W. F.” in a recent issue 
on the value of the Mallows for both border and 
room adornment. I have some borders in 
which seeds of these flowers are sown in spring, 
and during August and September these light 
up the sombreness of the lawn and shrubbery. 
The seeds are cheap and easily raised ; indeed, 
no plants I grow give so little trouble and yet 
provide so much that is really good. I find, 
too, that when cub they open freely in water if 
there are buds undeveloped, and, more 
than this, they last well. I usually sow 
the seeds where it is intended the plants 
should flower, but when necessity arises 
they are found to transplant most 
readily to other stations, and if the soil 
bo in a fairly good state of fertility, the 
transplanted seedlings will quite equal 


I have followed two courses—planting small over the lawn, the beet thing would be to have it dug up, 
ortnaiaHncr nf ten nr a do7An rmwnfl clearing the weed out ae you go and relay with fresh turf 
clumps consisting ol ten or a dozen ciowns, orwait R until fehe 8pr i nk / an(1 80W in April with the beet 

putting them in a look apart each way; or, Grass-seed. The weed you send is a Hawkweed 
when the old beds were taken up, going over (Hieracium).] 

the whole of the roots, and selecting and Night-3cented Stock.—Permit me to say that 

&z » 

are easily seen by their thick, plump condition, 
whilst the non-bloomers are thin and pointed. 

In planting the crowns separately I pub them 
in patches seven or eight together, about an 
inch apart and 12 inches each way between the 
patches ; this allows room enough for their have grown the plant for more than forty years, 
spreading for several years. Of the two both in the open ground during summer and in 
methods, planting in chumps or th$ selected the greenhouse all the year round, and have 
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was sent to me iu seed as the Night-scented Stock. 
The Night-scented Stock is, I believe, known by the name 
of Matthiola odoratissima.— Salk. 

- I see that “ Saif ” and others have 

been making inquiry as to the seeding of the 
variety of Matthiola called odoratissima. I 


gie 


those naturally sown. Possibly the coldness of 
the soil may account for the longer season 
required for the plants to come into bloom with 
me than with “ S. W. F.,” for March sowings 
do not flower until quite the end of July. 
Malope grandiflora is nob so effective as the 
Lavateras. A use to which I have seen those 
Lavateras put in the house is to fill up fire¬ 
places in summer time. The height to which 
they grow naturally varies according to the 
quality of the soil.—W. S. 

i “The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, thrir culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on tvootL Cloth, medium Svo., 15s.; post free, 
15s. dd. 

“The English Flower Garden" may a 7 ™ be 

had in two other forms, nvll and strongly hound, for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 col., finely and 
stroiuily bound in sage green half morocco, Jls. nett. 

Jnd, in a cols., half:bound sflupyreen morocco, nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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ROSES. 


A BEAUTIFUL BED OF GOLDEN 
ROSES. 

There are two recent Roses which in point of 
colour closely resemble each other—namely, 
Billiard et Barn' and Goldquelle. The glorious 
golden colour entirely pervades the petals and 
is well maintained into the half-open flowers, 
paling slightly as the blossoms develop fully. 
In growth, however, there is a vast difference, 
Billiard et Barre growing as strongly as 
Gustave Regis, whereas Goldquelle is of lowly 
growth. It is quite possible to make a charm¬ 
ing bed of these two. Plant several Billiard 
et Barre in the centre, about 2 feet 6 inches 
apart, with an outer ring of Goldquelle. The 
former should not be hard pruned—in fact, the 
plants are best treated like moderate pillar 
Roses, and their growths cut back annually to 
within 2 feet 6 inches of the base, an old 
growth nowand then being cut away\ Should 
the variety grow too luxuriantly some of the 
growths may be bent over, when they will yield 
a large number of lovely golden buds all along 
the shoot. To give a yet further attraction to 
the bed, pne or two standards of Billiard et 
Barn* could be introduced into the centre, or 
standards could alternate with the pillars. 

Rosa. 


UNRIPENED WOOD IN ROSES. 
There is a general and natural anticipation 
that the excessively wet summer we have just 
passed through will be succeeded by a very 
severe winter. That may not necessarily be 
so, but as such wet seasons have in the past 
been frequently followed by severe winters, 
the possibility of such a result is such as should 
be prepared for. The ground is very cold 
—indeed, it is both cold and wet beyond the 
average for December. Those are conditions 
most unfavourable for ripening or maturing 
of summer growths, and these are very sappy 
and pithy. It seems to be therefore inevi¬ 
table that should very severe weather ensue, 
great harm would be done to so many things 
usually regarded as hardy, and of these none 
would suffer more severely than would Roses. 
Protection to dwarfs can be furnished without 
difficulty. Climbers can also be covered up 
where liable to harm. Free grown bush Roses 
are, as a rule, hardier and less liable to suffer 
from frost. Standards are the most difficult to 
protect, and perhaps there are some who 
consider standards as garden abortions, and 
would prefer to see them all killed. But that 
is not the feeling of all towards standards, 
and those who wish to preserve them should be 
prepared with plenty of material to tie into the 
heads when frost seems imminent. The longer 
the heads can remain exposed and unpruned 
the better, but if with plenty of tough 
Bracken be mixed branches of Yew, Fir, or 
Laurel, and the whole be securely tied to the 
heads, very valuable protection is given. 
Certainly the appearance of heads of Roses 
so covered during the winter would not be 
very pleasing, but where saving the trees is 
the first consideration, appearance must go to 
the wall. It is as well also to give some 
protection to the Brier stems, as it has not 
infrequently happened that a sudden change of 
temperature from frost to thaw has caused sap 
action in the stems. That, again, has been 
followed by severe frost; again, the sap in the 
stems has been frozen, bursting the cellular 
tissue, and death has followed. Precautions of 
this nature may seem trivial ; a different view 
would be taken of them if at the close of a very 
hard winter it was found the plants had all 
been killed. 

The dwarfs find no better, simpler, or less 
oiTensive method of protection than is mould¬ 
ing them up. It is very well when wo have 
warm, well-ripening summers, to preach 
moderation in spring pruning. But when 
seasons fail to ripen wood well, and frosts 
cut it down pretty hard, pruning back must bo 
very hard also, and if good breaks are desired 
they can be got from the hard wood only. Soil 
protection has no harmful effect on hard wood. 
But that form of protection can hardly be 
furnished to wood that is more than 6 inches 
above the ground level. But let the weather 
be ever so sever*, and the exposed portions of 
the growth be killed, provided but 4 inches of 
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the buried wood be unhurt there is ample left 
to give fine flowering growths for another year. 
But protective earthing cannot be done where 
plants are thickly placed. That is a matter 
which should always have consideration when 
the planting is done. Of course it may be 
always possible to obtain loose soil or ashes, or 
similar material, which may be taken to the 
Roses, and be piled up about them, instead of 
using the soil about them for that purpose. 
Good stiff Bracken, cut before it decays and 
well harvested, also helps to protect dwarf 
Roses if the stems be fixed into the soil securely 
to keep it from blowing away. Sprigs or small 
branches of Yew, Fir, or other evergreen also 
mako excellent protection, but these should be 
used as aids to the soil earthing and not as 

substitutes. A. D. 

— 

NOTE8 AND REPLIE8. 

Roses for cold greenhouse.— Will you kindly 
favour me with a list of twelve II.P. ItoseB and twelve 
Teas suitable for growing in pole in a cold greenhouse in 
smoky Staffordshire? 1 should like a few suitable Hybrid 
Teas as well — South Stafford. 

[Hybrid Perpttual* : Alfred Colomb, Capt. 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvt e, Clio, Crown Prince, 
Frau Karl Druschki, General Jacqueminot, 
Jeannie Dickson, Mme. G. Lui/.et, Magna 
( harta, Mrs. John Laing, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Hybrid Tea*: Augustine Guinoisseau, Belle 
Siebrecht, Caroline Testout, Clara Watson, 
Exquisite, Grace Darling, La France, Liberty, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Marquise Litta, Souv. 
de Mme. E, Verdier, and White Lady. 7V«- 
Hcmtcd : Anna Ollivier. Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. 
Antoine Mari, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Lambard, Mme. Yermorel, Maman 
Cochet, Marie Van Houtte, Medea, Souv. d’un 
Ami, and White Maman Cochet.] 

Tea Roses in pots in the winter —I have a 
fpw Tea Ros»s in pots—I'erle des .lardins, Francises 
Kruger, Anna Ollivier, and Mme. Lambard. They are in 
a ouite cold-home. I have another small bouse from 
which frost is just excluded. Would it be advisable to 
place the Tea Roses in this house during the winter, cr 
will they be quite safe in the cold-house? I have likewise 
a Cloire de Dijon just removed into the greenhouse. It is 
about four years old atd has a lot cf good shoots, but 
moving it is causing some of the weak ones to die away. 
Should most of these be removed, and when would be the 
best time to prune it?— South Stafford. 

[We should advise you to keep your plantain 
the cold house until the end of the 3 ear, then 
prune them and bring into the other structure, 
where they will start steadily into new growth. 
The Gloire de Dijon has been, we presume, 
removed from the open ground into your green¬ 
house—if so, this would account for some of the 
weak unripened shoots succumbing. We 
should advise you to leave the plant alone 
just at present. By the spring there will be 
better indications of what wood has survived 
the ordeal of transplanting, and then you 
will cut back as seems necessary. For the 
first season after transplanting we prefer, as 
a rule, to leave the growths almost intact, 
then next year by judicious spreading out of 
the growths you should obtain a good dis¬ 
play of blossom.] 

New Rose Etoile de France.—M. 

Pernet Ducher has placed us all under the 
deepest obligations. He has given us a con¬ 
tinuous blooming, hardy, sweet-scented red 
Rose to put amongst our glorious galaxy of 
excellent long-blooming Roses. It is inter¬ 
mediate in colour between Fisher Holmes and 
General Jacqueminot, with a reminiscence cf 
Victor Hugo about it—it has the beautiful 
bloom on its petals of the latter Rose, although 
more purple and less vermilion ; in shape it 
resembles Mme. Lambard in the opening, 
while its fragrance is a mingling of delicious 
attar of Roses with the beautiful Bergamot cf 
La France. It is described as a good grower, 
hardy and free, and will take a foremost place 
amongst Roses on account of its colour, and 
supplant the fine Roses Liberty and Francis 
Dubrieul. If I am not mistaken it will be 
to the world of dwarf Roses what Gloire de 
Dijon has been amongst climbers.— Monte 
Rosa. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and FruitB : Horae Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
claylese paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
The first volume, well bound in half vellum, will be 
ready this month, and will form the finest work on its 
subject ever produced. Published at 17, Furnival-etreet, 
Hoi born, I ondon, E.O. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine -Will you kindly 
tell me how to succeed with the Begonia Gloire <Ji 
Lorraine ? From good plants last year the gardener took 
cuttings, but they have not grown, and the old plant*, 
although flowering, are very poor. Do they require heat 
all the year, and how ought 1 to proceed to have good plant* 
next season?— Jim. 

[Cut them down so soon as floweriDg ii over, 
keeping them rather drier at the root than 
usual. Some time later cuttings will issue 
from the base, and these when 2 inches or 
3 inches long may* be inserted as cutting*, 
placing one cutting in a pot of 2 £ inches across. 
Plunged under a bell-glass, or in a frame where 
there is a gentle bottom-heat, and kept only 
moderately moist, the larger number will root 
in about a month, when more air may be given, 
and be presently potted into 4 inch pots. From 
this time daily watching will be necessary, and 
particularly in watering, never getting tbe 
plants too wet. Finally, as the plants fill up 
the smaller pots with roots they may receive 
the final shift to 5 Vinch or 6 -inch pots. The 
soil should be loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand, about equal parts of each; tempera 
ture 50 degs. to 55 degs. for growing, aid 
rather more for the cuttings. Perfect drain¬ 
age and constant care in growing are the 
chief items, as any neglect cannot be undone. 
A light position and ample room are necessary 
from the start.] 

Spot In Carnations.— Kindly inform me *b»t 
causes tbe brown spots on the l*av«s which 1 enclose and 
which I have just cut off some Malmaisoo Carnation* 
The Carnations were sent to me about a fortnight ago, and 
I did not then notice any marks on the leaves. They wm 
in pota when they canra.—B boimnrr. 

[Your plants seem to be affected with wh*b 
is known as “spot.” Keep ihem in a green 
house or similar structure, where a little fire 
heat can be turned on during wet or foggy 
days, so as to dispel superfluous moisture. 
In a house the plants are not likely to keep 
nearly so wet as when in cold frames, where 
we take it yours are. In cold pits or frames 
it is next to impossible to keep the Grass 
dry, consequently the plants are laden with 
moisture day and night—a sure forerunner oi 
this dreaded disease. Do not w ater until really 
necessary, and then take every care that the 
foliage is not wetted in the operation, using 
a loDg-spouted small can for the work. We 
would cut off the worst patches and then 
dust the entire stock with a mixture of soot 
and sulphur, washing this off after a couple 
of days, laying the plants on their side and 
syringing with clean water, repeating the 
dose twice or even thrice. We have known 
this to be effectual in many cases. Give the 
plants abundance of ventilation on fine days, 
and the night temperature should be from 
40 degs to 50 degs., according to the weather. 
Place the plants in the lightest position 
and within 2 feet of the glass roof if possible, 
allowing plenty of space between each one, 
overcrowding being another cause of this 
Carnation going wrong in the way yours have 
done.] 

Oleanders falling to bloom —I am sending you 
two Bhoots from my Oleanders. I keep them in a cool- 
house during the winter, but when I put them oat in tbe 
summer, instead of flowering they merely produce eboote 
such as I am sending to you. I shall be obliged if yon 
will tell me how I should treat Oleanders so as to produce 
blooms? Ought they to be pruned ?— F.dward Waisu. 

[Oleanders may be grown well in a green¬ 
house all the year round, but duriDg thespriDg 
as growth commences and later on as the 
flower-buds appear the house should not 
be wbat would then be termed quite a cool- 
house, which would have air left on more or 
less all night. This is a trifle too cold for 
them, although we would much prefer it to the 
stove temperature. We have grown acd 
flowered Oleanders profusely year after year. 
The house in which they are kept from the 
middle of October until the following May or 
June used to drop below 40 dejgs. at night 
during sharp frosts, but as the spring advanced 
the house was kept as a warm greenhouse 
(i e , ordinary greenhouse treatment in the day, 
but closed at night with a little warmth in tbe 
pipes). There the plants would by the time 
mentioned be almost in flower, when they were 
taken to the conservatory, this being well 
ventilated during the day, but closed at night 
with no fire-heat. Under this mode of culture 
they bloomed freely enough. No stopping of 
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the shoots was found to be necessary because they were taken from the greenhouse and should be cut down to within a few inches 
the plants never made too much wood growth, placed on a shelf in one of the orchid-houses, of the soil, if they promise plenty of cut- 
We should not advise repotting or pruning the where the Dendrobiums are put to ripen up tings. Do not cut shy-growing, new, or scarce 
plants, provided they are not too large to be their growths. About the first week of October varieties down so low. The stems may pro- 
* accommodated. The growth of the plants in one of the plants showed signs of starting to duce a few cuttings, and although these are 
question has evidently tended towards leaves grow, and with the first appearance of a leaf not of the best kind they are better than none 
rather than flower, but if they can be treated the bloom also appeared. Two other plants at all. A cool-house, such as a vinery or 
as suggested, beiDg kept well exposed to the presently followed suit, the only plant not Peach-house, is a capital site for the old plants, 

light, letting them have all the sunshine upon blooming being the one which flowered last Here they will receive abundance of light and 

them that is possible, with no more water year. The spikes were from 18 inches to air, inducing the sucker-like growths to become 
until warmer weather comes than is quite ' 2 feet in height, and each bore from eight to robust and healthy. A cold-frame will suflice 
necessary to keep them healthy, they should be i twelve blooms, the individual blooms measur- if no other convenience exists. Care should be 
induced to flower in due course. When pot- ing 14 inches across. They were a very taken in protecting the tender growths from 

x hound and growing freely they should receive pure sparkling white, and of much more frost by putting a good covering on the outside 

ai plentiful supplies of water, with an occasional substance than the ordinary variety, being of the frame. If green-fly is at all trouble- 

01 dose of liquid - manure, which is very very sweetly scented and filling the whole some to the young shoots, fumigating the 

beneficial.] house with their delicious perfume, ard also house with Tobacco-smoke on two successive 

lasting a considerable time in perfection, evenings is the best means of destroying it. 

PANCRATIUM FRAGRANS GRANDI- When nob in bloom the plant is a very hand- Sprinkling Tobacco-powder over the parts 
FLORUM. some one, as tne leaves, which are about 2 feet affected, giving them a vigorous syringing 

The illustration of Pancratium fragransgrandi- 6 inches in length and about 6 inches wide, are with clear water afterwards, in a couple of 

florum well shows what an advance it is on of great substance and a rich green in colour, days will also cleanse the plants from both 

the original P. fragrans. About two and a I Now that by chance I have learned the peculi- powder and fly. Before commencing the 
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Pancratium fragrans grandiflorum. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. Weir Cosens, Aberystwyth. 


half 3 ears ago I saw that there were plants of 
the above variety to be sold at one of the 
London auction rooms. As far as my memory 
serves me, they were described in the cata¬ 
logue as having been collected in an entirely 
new district in Peru—flowers very large, very 
sweetly scented, and can be grown cool. 
Being very fond of P. fragrans, but not having 
a stove to cultivate it in, I had reluctantly 
been obliged to abandon its culture, but, pre¬ 
suming that this variety must come from a 
higher altitude, 1 determined to give it a trial; | 
consequently, I bought six bulbs, two of which 
I gave away. The remaining four, which at 
that time were about from 2 inches to 3 inches 
in diameter, but which have now increased to 
between 4 inches and 5 inches, I had potted 
into fhineb pots. The first year they did not 1 
move, but the next they threw up very hand¬ 


some foliage, and one plant bloomed, when I 
saw what a fine plant it was. All last spring 
and summer they never started to make any i 
growth ; the foliage all died down. I gave up 
all hopes of their blooming^this season, and 
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ag this season, and 
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arities of the plants I hope to be able to 
manage them better another year. 

George Weir Cosens. 

Brovpadarn, Llanbadam Fawr , Abcrystuyth. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the exception of a few plants grown for 
producing late blooms, the Chrysanthemum 
season may fairly said to be now at an end. 
Taken as a whole, it has been a successful odo, 
if rather late—this, no doubt, was caused by 
the unseasonable weather experienced. The 
introduction of so many new varieties each 
season renders it necessary for every cultivator 
t ooverbaul thestock annually, discardingall that 
are doubtful to make room for the many new 
and supposed improved sorts in the various 
classes. It is the constant changing of foim 
and colour which so greatly adds to and main¬ 
tains the interest in Chrysanthemum culture 
generally. As the plants go out of b)oopa they 


Propagation of the plants for next year’s 
stock the question of the method in which they 
are to be grown should be considered as 
determining the time when the cuttings should 
be put in. The present-day fashion seems to 
be for large blooms, mainly for exhibition. 
If so, the plants need a long season of growth 
under cool conditions. This cannot be done 
unless the cuttings are inserted early. A long 
season of growth is thus assured, which is 
much better than deferring the propagation 
for a couple of months with the idea of push¬ 
ing on the plants afterwards by various 
means to make up for lost time. If blooms 
in quantity are preferred the plants do not 
require such a loDg season of growth. If the 
cuttiDgs are inserted about the middle of 
January ample time will be allowed for all 
sections to make sufficient progress. For the 
first-named purpose, however, from the middle 
to the end of the present month is a good time 
to insert the cuttiDgs. These are best in single 
small pots—say, 2 ^ inches in diameter. The 
advantage of employing one pot only for each 
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cutting is that when rooted the plants are 
easily transferred to larger pots without 
receiving any check whatever. When the 
cuttings are placed three or more round the 
edge of a 3-inch pot, in transferring them to 
others singly there must be a check occasioned 
by removal from the soil in separating them. 

Cuttings, 3 inches long, free from flower- 
buds, taken if possible some distance away from 
the stem, are the best. Cut clean across 
below a joint, removing the lower pair of leaves. 
One crock in each pot is sufficient drainage, if 
a little of the rougher part of the compost is 
laid over it. Fill the pots firmly with sandy 
soil, half loam and leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of silver-sand. Make the cuttings 
fast in the soil, sayan inch deep. Give a gentle 
watering through a fine-rosed watering-pot to 
settle the soil about the cutting. Place the 
cuttings under a handlitrht in a cool-house on a 
bed of coal-ashes. With the exception of 
taking off the light for an hour each 
morning to allow of the escape of condensed 
moisture, the cuttings should be kept close 
uutil roots are formed, when air should be 
given gradually to induce a stocky growth. 


INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Kindly give me the names of nine good incurved Chrys¬ 
anthemums for exhibition ? I should like large blooms of 
good colour that come easy without a lot of dressing, 
stating when to pinch and which crown. To be exhibited 
first week in November next.— Adscriitus oleb.k. 

[The following kinds should, under ordinary 
circumstances, d>e in good form by the first 
week in November. Among the many good 
things now in commerce, the blooms of the 
varieties hero described are of good form, 
without any special manipulation :— 

Baron Hirsgh. —A rich bronzy-cinnamon 
flower of deep build, and also one of the easiest 
to grow. Pinch third week in April and 
retain second crown-buds; or accord the 
plants natural treatment, and retain any buds 
developing at end of August or later. 

C. H. Curtis. —One of the very best in the 
incurved section, and not by any means diffi¬ 
cult to grow. Pinch the plants during last 
week in March or a few days later, and retain 
second crown-buds. Colour bright yellow. 

Duchess or Fife. —It is essential that this 
white sort be flowered from a second crown bud 
selection, and for this purpose the plants 
should bo propagated in good time, and then 
stopped or pinched about the middle of March 
or very little later. Tall grower. 

Han well Glory. —A fine incurved bloom, of 
large size, deep build, and good form. Colour 
rich bronze. Pinch the plauts about third 
week in April and retain second crown-buds. 

Ma Perfection. —A pure white bloom of 
fairly easy culture. To be seen at its best the 
plant should be stopped middle of April and 
second crown-buds rotained. 

C. Buck.— This is a comparatively new sort. 
The colour may be described as tinted rosy- 
violet on a white ground. The petals are 
broad and make a grand incurved bloom. 
Pinch the plants at end of March, and retain 
second crown-buds for show in early Novem¬ 
ber. 

Frank Hammond. —A very large bloom of 
true incurved form. Colour rosy-bronze, with 
yellow centre. Pinch plant third week in May 
and retain first crown-buds. 

Henry Ellis. — A creamy-white bloom, 
requiring little or no dressing. Pinch plant 
first week in April and retain second crown- 
buds. 

Mr. W. C. Egan. —A pretty incurved bloom 
of good form ; colour lilac-pink. To see this 
variety at its best, pinch the plants first week 
in April and retain second crown-buds.— 
E G.] __ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM W. DUCKHAM. 
Sufficient has not been seen of this new sort 
for growers to appreciate its value as an exhi¬ 
bition bloom. The few who have seen the 
flower appear to be uncertain as to its correct 
form. One grower describes the bloom as a 
“massive incurved Japanese, similar in many 
respects to the once highly thought of N.C.S. 
Jubilee, but infinitely superior to that variety.” 
Another grower of good repute, however, says 
it is “a large flower with reflexed florets.” 

Digitized by Google 


That it is a large, full flower cannot be denied, 
and its colour is a pleasing one. The illus¬ 
tration on p. 523 speaks for itself. It 
represents a flower of good quality and inte¬ 
resting form. Much depends upon the question 
of bud selection, as one bud, according to the 
time it was retained, may develop a bloom of 
incurved Japanese form, while another bud 
retained at either an earlier or later period may 
give a bloom very different in its form ; hence 
the reason for the varied character of its 
description. I recently saw this novelty in a 
large collection of plants grown specially for 
exhibition, and the opinion formed of its merits, 
also supported by the opinion of the grower 
himself, was to the effect that it was to be a 
useful variety. E. G. 

-We have waited long for a pink Chrysan¬ 
themum that should equal the good white and 
yellow ones. The outcry has been, “ Too much 
white and yellow ; give us pink.” In the 
endeavour to supply the cut-flower market 
with pink the fickle and uncertain Vi viand 
Morel has been the grower’s mainstay, but 
with more vexation than profit. We need no 
longer deplore the paucity of pink, for, as an 
early pink variety, Mrs. Coombes improves 
with age, and succeeding it Mile. Marie Liger 
has strengthened the good impression it 
created last year. 

In William Duckham, however, we have a 
variety of surpassing merit, vigorous in growth, 
stout in stem, well clothed with heavy foliage, 
and crowned with a flower that may bo termed 
perfection alike in form, finish, and colour. 

It won the silver medal at Edinburgh last 
year. Some of the best English seedlings have 
refused to adapt themselves to American con¬ 
ditions, but in W. Duckham we have one that 
asserts itself at once, attaining the zenith of 
Chrysanthemum beauty in its first season. 
This fine Chrysanthemum was raised in England 
from Australian seed, and probably herein lies 
the secret of its ready adaptability, since the 
Australian varieties have already shown a 
facility of response more marked than those 
entirely of European origin. Flowers from 
later buds differ only from those that have been 
takon, say, early in August in showing a 
greater breadth of petal. The short neck is no 
detriment; in fact, it rather enhances the 
beauty of the flower by slightly raising it 
above the luxuriant foliage, so that tbe eye can 
better appreciate its bold yet graceful contour. 
The colour is a clear uniform light rink. 

A. H., in Florists' Exchange. 

[This variety has been shown at the Drill 
Hall on several occasions during the season, 
and stood out as quite distinct in colour from 
any that we noted there. The colour we would 
call a light silvery pink. —Ed.] 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I haw in a florist's shop in London last week a number of 
what seemed dwaif Chrysanthemums. Are iheie dwarf 
strains of these plants, or are they made so by cutting 
back ? These all had seemingly terminal blooms, but were 
confined to four colours—white, mauve, }ellow, and one 
maroon. Will you kindly give me any information about 
them you can, as they would be useful to me ? I have 
only a limited space, and I could with dwarf plants have 
a much better selection than I can now with the full-sized 
ones. If they are made by pinching back, will you tell me 
how th s s is best done, and can any kind be so treated ?— 
T. H. Whitk. 

[You do not Bay whether the dwarf plants 
are carrying large individual blooms, or bear¬ 
ing a number of smaller-sized decorative blos¬ 
soms. For this reason we are unable to give 
you the definite reply we should like. If the 
plants were of a dwarf and free-flowering 
character, they must have been propagated 
quite late in the season. Plants of this de¬ 
scription are largely grown for market, and the 
cuttings are inserted at different periods 
between March and July, and with some 
easily-grown kinds, even later. We have seen 
charming plants of this kind produced from 
the tops and side-shoots of exhibition and other 
plants, inserted in July and August. The 
cuttings are inserted in light and gritty soil, 
and subsequently given a little bottom-heat, 
under which condition they root roadilyenough. 
As soon as rooted they are potted up into 
small GO’s (3-inch pots), and finally potted into 
those in which they are to flower, which may 
be either 5-inch or G-inch pots, according to 
their individual vigour, or to the length of 
time the plants are to remain in the pots before 
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flowering. One pinching is sufficient, and this 
should be done as soon as the young plants 
are nicely established in the 3-inch pots. This 
will cause the plants to break into several I 
fresh new growths, and if the latter be grown 
on to the terminal buds, pretty little dwarf 
plants will be developed. 

On the other hand, if the blooms are large 
individual ones, and the dwarf plants are grow¬ 
ing in pots 6 inches or rather more in diameter, 1 
you should insert cuttings of the more reliable 
sorts during March, April, or May. Pot up 
singly into 3 inch pots when rooted, and 
subsequently shift them when well-rooted into 
6 inch or 7 inch pots, in which the plants should 
flower. Pinch the plants when 6 inches high, 
and again pinch them in mid-July, taking up 
one shoot only from each pinching. When the 
buds appear, rub out all side shoots, or, if 
terminal buds, all but the best-looking bud of 
the cluster. Buds of the kind here alluded to 
invariably open kindly and give results of & 
high order of merit. All through the growing 
and flowering seasons pay careful attention to 
the watering of plants in these small pots, as 
the soil quickly becomes dry, and a serious 
check is experienced unless water is forth¬ 
coming in a little while. A few Japanesesorts 
that take kindly to this treatment, are: Mutual 
Friend, Mme. Von Andre, Miss Evehn 
Douglas, Miss Nellie Pockett, W. R. Church, 
Mrs. Bark lav. Miss Alice Byron, Western 
King, J. R. Upton, Lord Ludlow, Miss Elsie 
Fulton, Miss Lily Mountford, F. S. Vallis, 
Lord Alverstone, General Hutton, Mrs. H. 
Emmerton, Duchess of Sutherland, Miss Olive 
Miller, and Mrs. Geo. Mileham ] 


TREE8 AND 8HRUB& 

CLIMBERS FOR THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND. 

Kindly jjive me the names of creepers suitable for the 
brick wall of a newly built cottage or bungalow. It faces 
south and is rather well sheltered from east and west; it 
stands high, but being in tbe south of Ireland the climate 
i« mild. The wall is about 10 feet in height 1 shall alto 
ba obliged for the names of a few good Rosea for the an* 
wall to plant among tbe creepers. The hourc is long, to 
that there is plenty of room. Also for a few namts of 
creepers and Roier to grow on east and west and vmj 
sheltered north walls of same bouse. I suppose that this 
is about the best time of year to plant creepers m well m 
R oses, or do you advice the former being put in in the 
spring in preference ?—A. G. K. 

[Your climate in the south of Ireland should 
bo very similar to that of Cornwall, where 
many rare and beautiful climbers succeed well 
in tbe open. As you say the house faces 
south and is well sheltered, you should be able 
to grow all the climbers that do well in Corn¬ 
wall, and it would be a pity, with your excep¬ 
tional advantages, to only employ subjects 
that are hardy all over England. Tbe follow¬ 
ing climbers may all be seen growing on warn 
walls in the south-west, and a description of 
each is given, so that you may make your own 
selection: Clematis indivisa lobata (New 

Zealand) bears large pure white flowers in pro 
fusion. Cassia corymbosa (Buenos Ayresi» 8 
shrub doing best when trained against a wall, 
bearing corymbs of bright yellow flowers in 
August, and remaining in bloom until the end 
of November or later. It should be pruned 
back each spring. It will attain a height of 
10 feet or more. Clianthus puniceus (New 
Zealand). an evergreen shrub doiDg best against 
a wall. It bears large scarlet flowers, some¬ 
thing in the shape of lobster’s claws, in tbe 
spring and early summer. There is also a 
white variety lately introduced. Inga pulcher- 
rima (Mexico), an evergreen wall shrub with 
graceful foliage, bearing bright scarlet flowers 
in summer. Lonicera Hildebrandi (Borman), 
the largest of all the Honeysuckles. Mande 
villa suaveolens (Buenos Ayres), a .deciduous 
climber bearing large, fragrant white flowers 
in August; very rapid growing, attaining a 
height of 10 feet in a year. Physianthusalbens 
(Brazil), a quick-growing climber, bearing m 
the summer rather small white flowers, to® 6 
what bladder-shaped. This is less decorative 
than the other climbers here mentioned. 
Pueraria Thunbergiana (Khasia), an evergreui 
climber with leaves 5 inches in diameter, bear 
ing blue flowers. Solanum jastninoides (Sou 
America), a very common climber in the sout ‘ 
west, and one of the best, owing to its IW"' 
ened bloorping reason. It often commences - 
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bear its white flower-clusters at the end of 
April, and, if the winter is mild, remains in 
bloom until after Christmas, August and Sep¬ 
tember being the months when it is in fullest 
blossom. Solanum Wendlandi (Costa Rica), 
a very handsome species, bearing large clusters 
of lavender-blue flowers nearly 2 inches across. 
Sollya heterophylla, the Australian Bluebell 
creeper, bearing in the summer numbers of 
bright blue drooping flowers. Stauntonia lati- 
folia (Himalayas), an evergreen climber, with 
dark-green, leathery leaves, bearing clusters 
of small greenish-white flowers deliciously 
scented. This climber is to be recommended 
for its fragrance alone, as its flowers are incon¬ 
spicuous. Tacsoniamollisima (Quito), a climber 


should do with you also in east and west 
exposures. For the sheltered north wall you 
should certainly try Lapagerias (Chili), lioth ! 
rose and white. These produce their long, 
drooping, waxy flowers in the autumn and well 
into the winter and succeed to perfection in the 
south-west. They should be planted in sandy 
peat. Berberidopsis corallina (Chili) is another 
plant doing well in a shady spot and bearing 
its glowing crimson flowers from August 
onward. Sandy peat also suits it well. The 
Flame Nasturtium (Tropseolum speciosum) also 
is thoroughly at home on a shady wall, which 
it clothes with a sheet of vivid vermilion. 

You would be well advised not to plant Roses 
on the walls where the rare climbers are, as 


the Ivy overspreads their surfaces. If the 
walls are dry to begin with, Ivy will keep 
them so by a double action ; for should damp¬ 
ness occur through some accident, the Ivy will 
suck out the moisture into its own substance, 
and in the event of driving rains, that occa¬ 
sionally act with force on walls, the imbrica¬ 
tion of hard leafage will prevent the access of 
rain to the structure, and thus Ivy is not only 
a remover, but a preventer of damp. As 
regards the safety of the structure, how¬ 
ever, the case is lass clear. Fissures in w’alls 
clothed with Ivy will sooner or later be dis¬ 
covered by the plant and filled up, and then 
mischief may be expected. When a shoot or 
root pushes through a fissure in a wall and is 



bearing drooping pink flowers with very long 
tubes. Tacsonia exoniensis, a garden hybrid 
between the last-named and T. Van-Volxemi, 
bearing red flowers. Trochelospermum (Rhyn- 
cospermum) jasminoides (Shanghai), a climber, 
bearing in August and until November count¬ 
less small, white, very fragrant flowers. Over 
the greater part of England this is used as a 
greenhouse plant, but proves perfectly hardy 
in Cornwall, where in one place it covers a porch 
and in another drapes the whole front of a 
summer-house. Ruscus (Semele) androgynus 
(Canary Islands), an evergreen climber with 
very striking foliage, the leaves being over a 
foot in length and furnished with from twelve 
to twenty pinnate sections of a glossy green. 
This is valuable merely onTiCteount of its hand¬ 
some foliage. Most of tl^^jqQrs 


they would only overgrow them and prevent 
their flowering satisfactorily. Good climbing 
Roses are Mme. Alfred Carriere, Climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Reve d’Or, Celine 
Forestier, Longworth Rambler, Carmine Pillar, 
and W. A. Richardson. Tender climbers are 
best planted about the end of April.—S. W. F.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ivy on house walls.— I shall be very pleased if , 
you will let me know what your views are with regard to 
growing creepers on houses ? Do you consider Ivy makes 1 
a house damp or destroys the brickwork by softening and 
pulling out the mortar, or by causing the face of the 
bricks to decay? Is the Wistaria fast growing?—R. E. 
Skip with. 

[The attachment of Ivy to walls is, we think, 
an advantage. If the walls are damp before 
the Ivy is planted, the damp will disappear as 


left undisturbed, its natural growth soon 
begins to tell upon the structure. The slender 
shoot of Ivy will by increase of girth begin to 
push against the sides of the fissure, witn the 
certainty of increasing it, and the probability 
of bringing the wall down. But where the 
wall is sound this is not likely to happen. Yes, 
the Wistaria growls fast if care is taken to give 
it a good position, and also see that it is given 
good soil, well drained. ] 

Araucaria seed.—I have two large trees which 
have borne cones this year (two on one tree and nine on 
the other). Now they have fallen down, and I wish to 
know if the enclosed is ihe seed and will it be fertile, 
also how and when to sow ?— Royal., Longford, 

[Neither of the seeds you send is of any value. The 
Araucaria is deciduous and only the female trees bfar 
cones, 'rte male catkins are re me 4 indue n to 6 incites 
long and are produced freely. ] 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO HARBINGER. 

Among first early Potatoes this is a departure 
in that instead of the accustomed kidney-shape 
the tubers are round. It is very distinct in its 
dwarf, sturdy growth, and is one of the best 
frost resisters in early spring I am acquainted 
with. Probably this is the reason for its popu¬ 
larity in the northern counties of Eagland. It 
is with me quite as early as the favourite Ash- 
leaf types, and under good cultivation quite as 
heavy cropping. I have also seen it in 
cottagers’ gardens, and they, too, think highly 
of it. Though so bad a Potato year the crop 
has been heavy and there was no disease. An 
award of merit was given it in 1897, and it 
was again favourably noticed in 1900. 

W. S. 


LATE CELERY AND THE COLD 
SUMMER. 

Whatever the experience of other growers 
may be, I find Celery is not so satisfactory as 
in warmer seasons. The earliest crop is not 
equal to the usual standard, and late crops 
have suffered far more, especially where the 
treaches were deeply dug. Some may say 
Celery needs lots of water. True, and it aLo 
needs far more warmth than we have had. 
When Colery is growing freely and the weather 
is hot it will thrive in a wet ditch. Another 
great drawback to the late supply is that when 
the trenches are dug early, and manure added 
at the time, with so much rain, much of the 
food in the manure is washed down into the 
subsoil out of reach of the roots. About the 
middle of September I saw there was 
a danger of the Celery not being good, 
so I sprinkled a stimulant on the soil 
three or four times, allowing a week or 
so between each application. This has pro¬ 
duced a marvellous effect. At the close of 
October I gave all the late crops a good sprink¬ 
ling of dry wood-ashes before adding soil. I 
always sprinkle fresh lime around the stems 
before earthing up to ward off slugs. I have 
two long rows that were not planted till well 
into August. I resolved to only dig in manure, 
leaving a slight hollow (should water be 
needed). At the present time (end of October) 
this is better than that planted in deep 
trenches six weeks earlier. It would be wise 
to provide material to protect the crops should 
severe frost set in, seeing the growth is so soft. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


root store. The majority of the tubers may, 
with advantage, be left in the ground until 
early in February, then lifted, and the medium 
sized best-shaped sorted out for seed. The 
newer white-skinned variety is preferred by 
some, but the old pink variety is most esteemed 
still by many. —Devonian. 

Size v. quality in vegetables.—I 
read with much interest in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of this date the recent articles by 
“A. W. W.” and “Dorset.” I do not grow 
vegetables now, as I am getting old and do not 
care for the extra trouble, outside my lawns 
and flowers, but the articles under notice 
remind me of one or two things. On my first 
visit to Ireland, forty years ago, I stopped at a 
hotel, and I ordered a steak for my dinner, 
without reference to vegetables, but when 
served I noticed three things—steak fit for a 
king and Potatoes in their jackets, like balls of 
flour, and uniform in size, about 1^ inches in 
diameter; then there -was a lovely little 
Cauliflower, not quite so big as an ordinary 
tumbler, all most delicious ; and all the time I 
was in Ireland I had the same class of vege¬ 
tables, and I should like to know where those 
nice little sizeable Potatoes have gone to ? In 
Scotland, agiin, years ago, also in London, we 
used to geo a similar Potato called, I think, 
Scotch Rough Regents, equal to the Irish. 
Now, in London, if vou ask for Potatoes with 


Only seods enough should be sown to give a 
chance of selection when thinned finally to four 
or five plants. Sometimes two or three seeds 
are sown in small pots, and the plants shifted 
on to 5-inch pots when more room is required, 
and very large single plants are obtained by 
sowing two or three seeds in small pots in 
April, being thinnod to one when the strongest 
can be seen. The plants are grown on during 
the summer, freely ventilated, and all flowers 
are picked off till October. I have had pyra 
mids a yard high in 7-inch pots that flowered 
all the winter. The Mignonette need not 
necessarily be treated as an annual. When 
planted out in the conservatory it assumes a 
shrub-like aspect and lasts several years, but 
the flowers then become small and lose their 
fragrance, so that if we want large, sweet 
spikes of blossom we must continue to treat it 
as an annual. Flowers of Chrysanthemum! 
will not continue fresh long in a damp atmos¬ 
phere. The best way to avoid excessive 
liumidity is to be careful in using the water- 
pot, and at the same time keep down the tern 
perature from tireheat alone as much as 
possible. The ventilation will do much to 
expel damp. 

Stove. —Strong, well-ripened plants of 
Gardenias will soon open their blossoms in a 
warm house sufficiently charged with moisture. 
A tank in a house where a high temperature is 



Rhubarb. —Rhubarb may bo had early if 
roots are lifted and placed under the stages in 
the greenhouse, an outhouse, tool-shea, or 
cellar, or any place where light is excluded 
and heat of any kind can be introduced, bank¬ 
ing them up with soil and laying straw or some 
lignt material over the crowns. Last winter I 
noticed in a garden how Rhubarb had been 
forced by covering the roots with tubs. A load 
of fresh manure intended for digging in in 
March had been turned on to the tubs, and 
thus the heat from the manure had been 
utilised.—W. F. D. 

Pea Gradus.— This is a good Pea to sow 
for a late crop. One of my workmen gathered 
some of the pods that had got too old for 
cooking and sowed them in his own garden. 
He had a splendid lot up to the end of October, 
the pods swelling out to even a larger size 
than those from the first sowings that were fit 
for picking in June. It produces large, strong 
haulm from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and the large 
pods hang in pairs very closely together. Sown 
in succession from February to July I question 
if any Pea in cultivation could give better 
results or repay the grower better for labour 
and care bestowed on it.— James Groom, 
Go*port. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — These are 
quite hardy, even in the coldest counties. Now 
the stalks are blackened by frost they should 
be cut down fairly close to the ground, and the 
surface of the plot covered with 3 inches or so 
of half-decayed leaf-soil or spent hot bed mate¬ 
rial, so that the roots may be got at in case of 
hard frost: injrfacfe, iti» wiseLafie^on as much 
Ifrost threatens ^ | i|tjb >n?alJi]iL>Uce in the 


Potato liarbinj;er. From a photograph sent bv Mr. W. Strugnell, Hood Ashton, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


their jackets on you get one about half a pound 
or more, and the flavour coarse. I well remem¬ 
ber—going back again over forty years— our 
old family doctor saying one day, “Never eat 
large Cauliflowers, because after a certain size 
they are very indigestible,” hence I never buy 
large one3.— Rustic. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—^ The fragrance of Mig¬ 
nonette is always delightful. There are several 
ways of growing Mignonette. The market 
man generally confines his attention to plants 
in 5-inch pots, and very good results are ob¬ 
tained by the best men. Good culture will do 
much, but the best culture, combined with a 
good strain of seed, will do better. Those who 
are looking for a good strain of Mignonette or 
any other popular flower, such as Cockscombs 
or Cinerarias, are often disappointed until they 
save their own seeds and work up a strain for 
themselves, and this is a work of time. There 
are several matters which are important in 
Mignonette culture. For winter flowering sow 
in July and August and start outside, but keep 
off heavy rains. Equal parts of good yellow 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little soot, sand, 
and old plaster, will make a suitable compost. 


maintained is a great help, and if ther3 tea 
hot-water-pipe round the tank there will alwavs 
be chilled water for any purpose, and the 
vapour from the water will be very beneficial 
where forcing is going on, and will save labour 
in syringing and damping. The plants which 
naturally flower in winter will include Ipom;*a 
Horsfalliai, with bright scarlet tube-shaped 
flowers which are freely produced, and though 
each flower only lasts one day fresh blooms 
open every morning. It is a free growing climb¬ 
ing plant, which thrives best where the roots 
can have a little warmth. It is not an easy 
plant to propagate from cuttings, but may be 
grafted on one of the tuberous-rooted species. 
Combretum purpureum is a very handsome 
scarlet flowered stove climbing evergreen. It 
is not much grown, because though it grows 
freely in loam and peat, it does not flower 
freely enough under ordinary culture. I have 
seen several well-flowered plants where the 
roots were kept in check ; but, on the whole, it 
is shy in flowering, and is only grown ^y tbt»e 
who are painstaking, and generally succeed in 
bringing refractory things under subjection. 
This, also, is a ditliculo plant to propagate 
from cuttings, but it has been done, and it cad 
be layered if one has patience. 

Figs 1& pots.?—Where Figs in pots are a 
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The pots must be clean and well drained, and speciality the repotting will have been done 
the soil made quite firm before sowing tho now. Figs make roots so freely that fchevw * 30 
seeds, which shquld be scattered very thinly. | r°dt-pruning- There 
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comes a time when the plants must be dis¬ 
rooted, simply because larger pots cannot be 
found for them. When that time arrives, 
the branches must be thinned and shortened 
also. All Fig growers know that the second 
crop which is produced on the young wood 
of the current season is more abundant and 
less liable to fall than the earlier crop, which 
comes on the wood of the previous summer, 
and when disrooting old plants 1 have pruned 
pretty hard for the purpose of getting a 
number of young shoots, which, when ripened 
and pinched, will bear a very heavy crop. The 
first crop, or what under ordinary circum¬ 
stances would have been the first crop, was 
ignored altogether, as the aim was to get 
plenty of young wood that would when 
stopped and firmed by exposure to light, bear 
a heavy crop of fine fruits. There are many 
kinds of Figs, but the two mostly grown are 
Brown Turkey and White Marseilles. Two 
years ago I grew a white Fig under the name 
of Nerii (9yn. White Ischia). It was a good 
forcer and ripened early. The second crop 
was very abundant, and it fruited well on a 
south wall outside. 


Pines.— The Black Jamaica is in many 
places grown chiefly for winter fruiting, and to 
swell the fruits up properly it requires heat 
and moisture. But when grown in pots, 
plunged in a bed of leaves, the water pot 
need not be used more than twice a week, 
and then every plant may not require water. 
Weak liquid-manure of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house is given. The fruiting- 
house should have a night temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. ; successions, GO degs. to 
(35 degs. Bottom-heat i9 now generally sup¬ 
plied hy means of hot-water pipes, and is more 
eliable than the beds of leaves and tan 
formerly used. But Pine culture now does 
not occupy the position in the garden it did 
40 or 50 years ago, when every well-appointed 
garden had its Pine stoves and succession pits. 
Fuel and labour were much cheaper than now, 
or ever will be again. 

Window gardening 1 .— If there must be 
shrubs in window-boxes, use dwarf, bushy 
plants of the small-leaved GoMen Euonymus, 
which are always neat and dressy, especially if 
a few clumps of Snowdrops, Crocuses, or Tulips 
are placed among them. Pernettyas when 
well berried are bright and effective. Good 
clumps of Violets are very sweet in the boxes 
under the windows, and the new double Arabis 
is cheap and lasting. 


Outdoor garden.— In planting, especially 
tender-rooting things and Roses, it is better 
to wait till the ground works freely. Planting 
in wet weather often seals up the pores of the 
soil, and the roots will not take kindly to the 
soil which has been trodden when in a sodden 
condition. If planting must be done in wet 
weather, then boards should be used, and some 
drier compost should be placed round the 
roots. In most gardens there are old potting 
soil, charred refuse, and other waste matters, 
which, when blended, make good stuff for put¬ 
ting round the roots of Roses and choice plants 
generally. The weather has been very suitable 
tor laying down turf and also for moving large 
trees and shrubs where proper appliances 
are at hand. Very heavy weights can be 
moved on a low, strong truck with broad 
wheels, the latter being lower than the bed of 
the truck, so that the ball of the plant can 
project over the sides. A good deal of the 
success of planting depends upon the experi¬ 
ence of the workmen employed. I have often 
thought that in some nurseries more care 
might be taken in preserving the roots when 
lifting the plants. A mulch of Moss-litter- 
manure will be useful over bulbs and on the 
herbaceous borders, and left till the bulbs are 
working through, when the borders can be 
forked over. All deciduous trees and shrubs 
may be planted now. 

Fruit garden.— This has been in many 
respects an unprofitable season. Apart from 
the loss of the fruit crop, which is recognised 
by everybody, there are other losses that will 
bo felt later, if not immediately. It is impos¬ 
sible that all the water which has fallen during 
the past year has gone through the soil without 
carrying with it some of its fertilising pro¬ 
perties, and in some way^p^other this syould 
be returned. The best 
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land is in the shape of a top-dressing on the 
surface, lightly forked in. The rain will carry 
some of its strength downwards to the lower 
roots, and the roots will find the humus near 
the surface, and under the influence of the 
solar warmth will strengthen and mature the 
buds. When that point is reached where 
the wood-buds are converted into fertility, 
they will feel the impetus of surface rooting, 
and there will be no dearth of blossoms, and, 
what is of more importance, the blossoms will 
be hardy and strong. The weather now is vorv 
suitable for planting and pruning. Get as much 
done before Christmas as possible, so that the 
winter dressing can be given early in February. 
All old, useless trees will have been grubbed, 
and the site made suitable for young trees, 
All wet land should be drained not less than 
.3 feet deep for fruit-trees, and the drains be 
IK feet apart. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Reas may be 
sown on a warm south border. We have sown 
Chelsea Gem a9 a dwarf Pea and William I. as 
a taller kind. Both have done well with us in 
previous years generally. Of course, there is 
always a certain amount of risk, but the chance 
is worth taking where early Peas must be had. 
Of course, Peas will be sown under glass after 
Christmas, and if one had a house to spare 
early Peas might be planted therein either in 
7-inch pots or sown in rows in beds and 
borders. Globe Artichokes may pass safely 
through an ordinary winter without protection, 
but it is always wise to shelter the stools with 
long litter or in some other way. Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces in frames must nave all the air 
possible when not raining or freezing. Aspara¬ 
gus-frames should be kept covered till the 
grass is coming through, and then let the light 
in to give colour and flavour. Of course, 
when a hot-bed is filled with Asparagus roots 
enough light soil is placed over them to blanch 
the produce. The frost still keeps off, but dry 
material should be in readiness to cover any¬ 
thing if frost comes suddenly. Lettuces and 
Endives which are full grown or nearly so may 
be covered with dry Oak leaves. 

E. Hoiiday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

December lJ f th .—Pruning is going briskly on. 
A mixture of soot and lime has been sprinkled 
over the Gooseberries and Currants to keep off 
the birds, and there are other benefits attached 
to the use of lime and soot among fruit-trees. 
Sowed a few seeds of Early Ruby Tomato and 
Telegraph Cucumber in propagating-house. 
Gave a light top-dressing of warm compost to 
Cucumber-beds in house; this is always bene¬ 
ficial. 

December 77/A. — Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are taken a9 fast as strong cuttings of 
the kinds required can be obtained. For the 
most part these are rooted in small pots in a 
close frame in a house where heat can be had 
if required. New labels have been placed to 
all hardy subjects whore the old labels are 
worn out. This work is done annually at this 
season. Manure is being collected for Mush¬ 
room-beds. 

December 16th .—Various climbers have been 
planted with a view to cover the stems of trees 
in conspicuous positions. The trees are old 
and have no branches near the ground. Some 
of the exhausted soil was removed from near 
the bole of the trees and replaced with pre¬ 
pared compost. The climbers included Clema¬ 
tises, variegated and other small-leaved Ivies, 
free-growing Honeysuckles, and several of the 
Rambling Roses, the last as an experiment. 
Planted French Beans in warm-house in pots. 

December 17th .—Wo are planting a few of 
the best Pears on the Quince-stock as pyramids. 
These include Doyenne du Comice, Josephine 
de Malines, Bergamotte d Esperen, Beurre 
Bose, and Louise Bonne of Jersey. Flavour i9 
wanted more than size. Turnips for use have 
been pulled up and the bulbs placed in trench 
covered with soil, with the tops sticking out. 
In this way frost does nob injure them, no 
matter how severe it may be. 

December ISth. —Pot-Vines are started in low' 
span-roofed house, plunged in a bed of leaves. 
We find they always break well and strongly. 
The genial warmth of the leaf bed encourages 


this and later on swells out the berries wonder¬ 
fully. We find 65 degs. high enough for 
Cucumbers at night. Just now' enough venti¬ 
lation gets through the laps of the glass. 
Pruning and training fruit-trees are being 

Eushed on every fine day, as much work of this 
ind has to be done. 

December 19th .—Placed a lot of Lilacs in pots 
in Mushroom house to start. Lily of the 
Valley stands well in the humid atmosphere of 
this house. Show and Fancy Pelargoniums are 
being shifted into larger pots, and a further 
shift has been given to herbaceous Calceolarias. 
The re-arrangement of the conservatory is a 
weekly affair. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrnmo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardrmxo, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pubmsiibr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mijid that, as Gardkxino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our kelp in 

3 fruit should bear in mind that several speciinens 
rent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Camellia-buds dropping (T.).—Are your plants 
dry in thi centre of the ball of earth around the roots? 
Thii is often the cause of the buds dropping, caused 
through bad and careless potting, the loose outside soil 
not allowing the middle of the plant to get any water. 
If you think it Is this, stand the plant or plants intowater 
over their pots and let them remain and soak for a long 
time. 

Plants losing their leaves <!>.).—If the Rose- 
trees in the greenhouse have been growing ail the summer 
they are 6ure to lose their leaves now-. The Rose is not 
an evergreen. The same remarks apply to the Fuchsia. 
Indian Azaleas often lose some leaves at this season of the 
year. Perhaps they may be dry at the root Put the 
pots into a tub of water, and if air bubbles rise from the 
8)il let them soak for half on hour. 

Arum Lilies (L.).—At this time of year these re¬ 
quire a temperature of about 45 degs. to 60 degs., keeping 
them well supplied with water. If in small pots liquid- 
manure will be beneficial to them. When they have done 
flowering in spring repot them or plant them out-of-doors 
in trenches of rich soil, and lift them and pot again in 
September. Any good soil will do for the potting, but 
turfy-loam and rotten manure or leaf-mould make the 
best compost fer them. 

Growing Brugmansiss ( One in a fix\— It is 
usual to cut Brugmansias back to the hard wood, or marly 
so, in order to prevent their occupying too much space. 
During the winter when growth has ceased give them less 
water, only sufficient to keep the soil from getting too 
dry, and keep in an ordinary greenhouse. About the 
beginning of March shake the plants out and repot them, 
using as a compost one half good turfy loam, the other 
half leaf mould and well-decayed manure, with lome 
coarse river-sand. As the pots get filled with roots 
during the summer an occasional dote of liquid-manure 
is beneficial. 

Delphinium Belladonna {U. R.\—\n this the 
individual flowers are large and of a lovely azure blue, 
producing in the case of well-developed specimens a most 
pleasing tfleet and affording a charming contrast to the 
deep rich shades of colour which distinguish so many 
varieties of this noble summer-flowering perennial. Bella¬ 
donna may be termed a dwarf-growing kind, as it seldom 
attains a height of .1 feet It also is valuable in that it 
flowers continuously throughout the summer, thus ren¬ 
dering it a desirable and useful subject for massing. It is, 
we believe, a Bterile hybrid, and cannot therefore be in- 
creased from seed. 

Liquid-manure (A).—One of the best of all liquid- 
manures can be made with fresh horse dropplngs(without 
straw) from a stable. These should be put loosely into a 
coarse sack or canvas bag, tied up at the mouth, and put 
into a tub of water—say, 1 bushel of droppings to 20 gallons 
of water. Give the bag a turn now and then to ensure 
that all the droppings therein are thoroughly saturated 
with water. The liquid will be ready for use after three 
days’ soaking, and it should be diluted before use accord¬ 
ing to its strength. By adopting this plan the liquid is 
clear &Dd free from impurities, acd does not smell un¬ 
pleasantly if mode fresh frequently. 

Worms In pots (S ). — We think the best way of 
dealing with the worms in the pots is to get seme fresh 
lime and make a solution of lime-water—say, put a quart 
of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well arid let it stand 
for a few hours until the water is quite clear, then peur 
off into a water-pot acd give to the pots in which the 
worms are. This should be repeated two or three times 
in the case of plants with a large ball of rarth attached to 
the roots, os it may not be possible to kill all the worms at 
one watering. Many cl the worms inay be taken out 
when the plants »re repotted, but perhaps not all; there¬ 
fore it is sell to appSy the lime-water first. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Treatment of Crown Imperials (C.) —The 
Crown Imperial may be grown and flowered in any fairly 
good loamy soil forming a flower-bed ; but todo it justice, 
and to ensure a fine bloom, it should be planted in a deep, 
rich Boil, well drained. If the soil is not rich it must be 
made so by the addition of a good dressing of well-decom¬ 
posed manure. A good coating of manure should be laid 
about the plants during the winter, as it will give them a 
little protection during severe frosts and benefit the bulbs. 
The Crown Imperial is one of those plants that, whenever 
planted, requires to be left alone and remain undisturbed 
for years. Strong bulbs do not always flower the first year 
after planting. 

Catting back Fuchsias (F. M.).— The better 
way to treat the plants now would be to place them in the 
greenhouse, and there let them remain until January or 
later. They may receive just enough water at the roots 
to prevent their becoming quite dust-dry ; but as long as 
there is any apparent trace of moisture in the soil water 
is not needed. They would do very well with the same 
treatment in any room from which frost is quite excluded. 
They may be cut back in the earliest month in the year, 
before they start into growth. When the shoots have 
just started to grow shake the plants out of the pots and 
place them in smaller ones, using moderately rich soil 
The plants must not be watered too freely at first, but 
when well established they must not suffer in the least in 
this respect. 

Maiden-hair Ferns in rooms (Rosa, Beds.).— 
In the summer grow the Maiden hair in a cool room ; an 
east window is a good place, as it does not get the morn¬ 
ing sun and escapes the great heat of noon. In winter 
the plants may come into a living room, as the fronds will 
here remain green until the spring. The critical time in 
the life of the Adiantum is when the old fronds die away 
and before others come to continue its active growth. 
Root action then is stagnant, and if the plants are over¬ 
watered the little roots are liable to perish. A condition of 
the soil bordering on dryness until the fronds are growing 
freely will ward this off. Only enough water should be 
given to keep the roots from shrivelling. If anv doubt 
exists as to the necessity of repotting let this not be done, 
but instead give a little weak liquid-manure when they are 
in full growth. 

Chrysanthemums—12 Japanese sorts of 
easy culture (Plantsman ).—You do not say whether 
you desire blooms of Japanese form, but we have assumed 
that is what you wish. The following should answer your 
purpose : F. S. Vallis, canary-yellow; W. R. Church, rosy- 
crimson ; M. Louis Remy, chrome-yellow; Mrs. Q. 
Miieham, bright rose-pink, silvery-white reverse; Mrs. 
Greenfield, rich and deep yellow ; Attraction, soft apricot, 
tinted carmine; Vivland Morel, blush-mauve; Charles 
Davis, bronze ; Lady Hanham, rosy-cerise on buff ground ; 
Western King, pure white ; The Princess, creamy-white ; 
and Godfrey’s Pride, a reddish carmine crimson with 
bronze reverse. The foregoing embrace a pleasing series 
of different shades of colour, and should produce a very 
pleasing display. 

Eight good early-floweringr Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (i*. S.\— Japanese varieties for outdoor flower¬ 
ing are now numerous, and as you wish to Bpread the 
display over September and October you cannot well do 
better than acquire plants of the following sorts; Horace 
Martin, yellow, very dwarf, and branching ; Ralph Curtis, 
creamy-white ; Crimson Marie Masse, a lovely chestnut, 
which p&seesto rich bronze ; Goacher’s Crimson, a splendid 
crimson of consistent character ; Maggie, bright yellow, 
very free and dwarf; Mabel, a lovely cerise-pink, with 
golden-buff centre ; Mrs. A. Willis, yellow, striped red 
sport from Mme. Casimir Perier ; and Robert Puvrez, rich 
golden-salmon. Your garden being situated so far north as 
Edinburgh, we have made the selection to include only the 
earliest kinds of proved merit. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AmpelopBls for building (N.\— We should select 
the kind named muralis, and plant now in well-prepared 
soil. Put them about 4 feet apart, or closer, if you wish, 
and then the building will be more quickly covered. It is 
not necessary to mulch with manure afterwards, as the 
Virginian Creeper is very robust in growth. 

Escallonla macrantha (Jf.).— This is one of the 
best evergreen shrubs which we have for planting against 
terrace walls having a south or west aspect. It grows 
freely in loam mixed with a little sand. When in good 
health the foliage is of a bright and cheerful tint of green, 
and when in full flower it is very effective and iseful for 
cutting. 

Cutting- back Laurels (Rosa, Beds.).—We do not 
care for much pruning in frosty weather, and it would be 
advisable to wait, say, until February or March before you 
cut back the Laurels. You need not be afraid to cut back 
hard, and provided they are not disturbed at the roots 
they will grow all the better for being well cut down. 
You might also when they have begun to grow freely 
mulch well with some rotten manure or give some in a 
diluted liquid form. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries. etc., on a north wall (IF.).— 
Raspberries may do very well against a north wall if the 
summer prove a hot one ; but if sunshine is lacking then 
the new canes or suckers formed in summer will not ripen, 
and no fruit may be looked for the next year. It is of the 
first importance that these should be ripened to get a crop 
of fruit, and therefore a sunny position is best for them. 
Red and Black Currants will do well on a north wall, and 
the fruit will hang until October. 


Thinning out old Currant-bush ©a (A’. B.\— 
In the case of the Red Currants, some of the old branches, 
it they cross each other and are very thick, should be cut 
out entirely, and the side shoots left on those should be 
spurred in to two or three eyes, like a Vine, the leading 
snoots being left <’< inches or 8 inches in length. The 
Black Currants bear on the young wood, therefore thin 
out the bushes by removing as far os necessary the old 
cross branches, and let the young wood be left in at full 
length and not too thickly. If you could get a good 
gardener in the neighbourhood to show how to prune the 
bushes it would be a great gain to you. 


Cutting back Vines (C.).—As the Vines in ques¬ 
tion are, we presume,, well established, we see no reason 


for cutting them 
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it. We should 


shorten them to about three-fourths of their length in the 
case of the strongest canes, whilst the weaker ones might 
be cut in somewhat harder. We should not leave more 
than two canes to each Vine, and should cut the re¬ 
mainder quite away. If there are no plants in the house, 
and the Grapes are not required before the autumn, keep 
the Vines quite coo), allowing them to start naturally, 
and assisting them with fire-heat when the state of the 
weather necessitates so doing. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb for forcing (F.).—The best s'zed roots 
for forcing are those about three years or four years old ; 
they can easily be taken up and moved anywhere where 
a little artificial heat can be secured. Large, old roots 
cannot be moved without a good deal of mutilation, which 
weakens the produce. With a temperature anywhere be¬ 
tween 50 degs. and 00 degs. succees should be certain. Of 
course the temperature should be regular and steady. 

Manuring heavy soli ((?.) — The soil being heavy, 
the right thing to do now Is to manure the ground and 
dig it in, leaving the surface quite rough ; being exposed 
in this way to the weather all through the winter the sur¬ 
face becomes quite pulverised, and in a condition to 
receive any kind of crops in the spring. It need not be 
manured and dug in the spring again. Choose a fine day 
(before sowing seeds on it or cropping it) to lightly fork 
over the surface to the depth of about 3 inches. Gardeners 
call this “ pointing.” 

Preserving Turnips In winter (P.\— When 
Turnips are grown in drills and have room enough, it is a 
good plan to draw a little earth up over the roots with the 
hoe on either side of the rows. This will, in a great 
measure, prevent that alternate freezing and thawing 
that does so much injury, as then the plants can be pulled 
up intact just before severe frosts set in and be laid into 
hollow trenches, just burying the bulbs with soil and 
covering with strawy litter. They will keep in good con¬ 
dition In that way for a long time. A few roots should, 
however, be stored away in some cool place to be at hand 
in very bad w eather. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. Ridings.— The best plants would be hardy Ferns, 
mixing with these Daffodils and other spring-flowering 
bulbs, with Liliums for autumn blooming. Flowering 
plants, owing to the shade, would, we fear, ao little good. 

- Amateur, Norwood.— 1 , They are cones which you will 

have to dry when the eeeds will fallout aDd may be sown 
in the spring in the open air. 2, Yes, after planting mulch 
with some well-rotted manure and also in the summer after 
the fruit has formed and begun to swell. 3, Plant some 

Poplars.- Wm. Metcalfe.—We should say that the 

leaves have been attacked by the Hollyhock fungus.- 

Wm. Lee. -Any plant nurseryman could procure Lan- 

tanas for you, or you could raise from seed, which can be 

had of any good seedsman.- B. Walker.— Your best 

plan will be to get a copy of the “Chrysanthemum,” by 
K. Molyneux, in which the whole subjeot is fully dealt 

with. It can be had of any bookseller.- B. Livesey, 

Bore.—\, What do you want to do with your Strawberry- 
plants? Are they to be forced or for planting out next 
spring? Your query is far too vague. 2, Lobelia is easily- 
raised from seed in a warm-house or a hot-bed in the 
spring, sowing the seed thinly in boxes or pans and prick- 

ingout as soon as the seedlings are fit to handle.- Dean. 

—See issue of Oct 3, p. 402, middle of third column.- 

F. M. G. —No; not the third bud from the base, but three 
buds side by side, two fruit buds with the wood bud in the 

centre.- W. F.— All will depend on the size of your 

house to be heated, but we should much prefer coke, 
which you will find much cheaper in the end. You give 

us no particulars whatever to help us in any way.- 

J. B — Flower is of no value, the colour being common. 

- Ethel C. Jacob.— You will find an article dealing with 

theibest varieties in our issue of September l»tb, p. 872. 

This can be had of the publisher, price l£d., post free.- 

Ignoramus.— Leave the Hollyhocks in the boxes and 
plant out in the spring. 2, You can plant Lillum aura- 
turn at any time from the present up to April, but, of 
course, the results will not be so good in the case of the 
later planted bulbs. 3, l’iant Gladiolus The Bride now. 

-C. K. E.— See reply to your query under the nom de 

plume of “ Legion ” in our issue of November 28, p. 503, 

second column.- J. B.—Do you want the Roses for 

indoor or outdoor culture ? If for outdoors you will find 
an article dealing fully with the subject in our issue of 
August 17,1901, p. 325, which can be had of the publisher, 
price Hd.. poet free.- Rota, Beds.—Jjeave the Aspara¬ 

gus and* the Selaginella alone. See reply to “Glandore” 
re cutting down Laurels in the issue of November 7th, p. 

450, as also note above.- P. B. 8.— Can you give us any 

idea as to what Lilies and Irises you have received, and 

then we can far better assist you?- Archie Speir.—We 

should say no. You ought to be the best judge yourself. 

- Adcote.— Any ironmonger In your district should be 

able to get what you ask about.- E. Blurt on.— Your 

Black Currants have been, we fear, attacked by the 
Currant-mite, which has been frequently referred to of 
late in our pages. We hope to have an article on the 
subject in an early issue. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Jf ary. —We cannot name 

florist flow ers.- A. U. Rydon.—l t 2, and 4, We cannot 

name from hits of leaves only. Please send flowers. 

3, Begonia Rex variety.- 8. Edward* — Phlebodkim 

aureum. This requires a warm fernery to do well.- 

I'. J/.—We cannot undertake to name florist flowers.- 

G. S.— It is quite impossible to name Rcses from the open 
air eolate in the season as this, they being so much out of 

character.- C. A. S.— Diplacus glutinomis(s.vn. Mimulus 

glutinosus), a very common and well-known plant.- 

Mrs. Chick.— Ilex latifolia ; small, Phillyrea cp.- W. W. 

— 1, Yellow flower, Clivia miniata. 2, Selaginella 
Kraussiana. 


Catalogues received. -J. Attwood, Foster-street, 
Stourbridge.— Catalogue of Bot-water Pipes , Boilers, etc. 

-Vilmorin, Andrieiix, etCie., Paris.— List of Tree and 

Shrub Seeds for 190 ! t . \ j M 


“I will have Vi-Cocoa.” 

Your grocer and every other grocer, too, cm 
tell you of men and women who week after week 
regularly use I>r. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, and who, 
to use a common term, “swear by it” as a 
nourishing and stimulating Food Beverage. 

Are you a regular drinker of Vi-Cocoa! If 
not, why not ? 

Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa, by taking the place of 
stimulants of an ardent nature, has made 
happy many a home which otherwise to-day 
would have been wretched, and the ultimate 
effects of which it is impossible to foresee. For 
breakfast, dinner, supper—indeed at any hour 
of the twenty-four—Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa will 
be found light and refreshing; it leads the 
way among all beverages, and nothing can 
equal it.— Advt._ 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH B0HEIL 
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The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numeroas 
tionn of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant tesUmooj 
of its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-lnch pipe 
No. 2. 200 „ ,, 

No. 3. „ 400 „ 

Also In larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of I-Inch ptpa 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists ana Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Lm 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Exoinmm, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122. VICTORIA STRUT, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. _ 


GREEN HOUSES. 

8ft. by 5ft ..M 10 jj 
9ft. by BR... 4 0 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft... 5 0 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 8 0 0 
Uft. by 10 ft... HO * 

Lean-to Housei 10 p0 
cent. lea. 

These Hooks art W& 
ally prepared 

- material ; they are AM" 

1 1th ventilators, door, stages, and all necessary ironvon. 
Jasa, and CARRIAGE PAID. 

Send for our 58-pare CATALOGUE. wtthlM 
llustratlons (post free) of GREENHOUSE* 
rORCING HOUSES, GARDEN FBAlB' 
PORTABLE HOUSES, do. Ac. 

W. & A. EDGELL F.R.H.L 

IORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. BADSTOw* 

----- — .. /mere 




greehhouseS 

SPAN-ROOFS. 

Substantially made* w 
complete, with J1 • «• 
glass, eat to size:- . 

8 by 5 by 7fL .. ■ 

9 by 6 by 7ft. 6m. .. J* 
10 bf 7 by 7ft. 6m- ..** 
Send for Catalogue &*«• 
or have Estimate* fr«® 

T. PRIDDI9 4 80H 
388-5, Battersea 
London 

IL ASS, from 7/-per Box. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS, 

from 5/- per 100 feeb. 

FRAME LIGHTS, 43 «“ b 
HATCHED BOARDS, <“> 6/9 P« r *l“ ar6 ' 

All reUablo quality. 

60-page ILL USTRA TED CA TALOOVE 

free on application. 

HE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

13 & 17, Devonshire f>q f , LONDON, E.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 
Trenching is a matter of much importance in 
the treatment of garden ground, particularly 
that part devoted to vegetables, and it ought to 
be done well and wisely. A man with a strong 
arm can cast out a trench well, but it requires 
both judgment and experience to decide how 
much, or if any, of the subsoil should be placed 
upon the top. Subsoils vary so much that no 
certain rule or correct guide can be laid down 
upon this point. But there is one operation 
that is applicable to every variety of subsoil 
(which neglected, no trenching can be said to 
be efficiently carried out), that is, loosening and 
breaking up the bottom of the trench by fork 
or mattock, a9 the case may be. The more 
thoroughly that is done the greater will be the 
ultimate benefit resulting therefrom. Another 
very important point to be considered is the 
proper season at which to trench. No doubt 
autumn is the best time for such work, and 
the earlier it is done the better, before the 
surface soil parts with the heat obtained from 
the summer sun. The uexb consideration of 
importance is the application of manure during 
the operation of trenching. Many people 
never trench in manure, whilst, on the other 
hand, some think it be9t to do so. If manure 
bo buried deeply in the trench it is well to uso 
it in the green state, thus giving the ground 
the full benefit. If trenching be done in the 
autumn the manure will by the following 
summer be decomposed, and should the weather 
then be dry, deep-rooting plants will very soon 
go in search of it and be greatly benefited 
thereby. There are, however, jieoplo who 
prefer putting the manure near the surface, 
with a view to benefit the soil underneath by 
the washings of the manure by rains. This 
question, however, must be settled individually, 
according to opinion or circumstances. The 
proper depth to trench must depend upon the 
natural depth and character of the soil, and also 
the depth that has been gone to in previous 
trenchings. If the subsoil bo bad, no portion of 
it should be brought to the surface, but a few 
inches of it may with advantage be stirred 
and left there for a timo, and the essence of 
the mauure washed down by rains becomes 
mixed with, and gradually improves, ib by 
the time the land requires trenching. In two 
or three years these lew inches of bottom soil 
can be brought to the top, and a little more 
of the bottom loosened up and left as before. 
Where the subsoil is ordinary clay, a couple of 
inches, at this and every subsequent time the 
land is trenched, may with advantage be 
brought to the top; but where this is done the 
work should be carried out in the autumn or 
early winter, so as to allow of the clay getting 
mellow and in a fit state to be forked in previous 
to the time of cropping. In digging or trench¬ 
ing in autumn and winter the ground can 
scarcely be thrown up too roughly. As large 
a surface as possible should be exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. No time should be 
wasted in attempting to chop and cut it to 
pieces ; rain and fro9t wilt "do this effectually. 

Digitized by (jOOQlC 


WINTER SPINACH. 

I never remember having such a patchy 
quarter as this autumn. A good part of ibwas 
sown a second time, and lime was pub on 
incessantly from tho timo the seedlings first 
appeared. Tho only reason that I can assign 
for the partial failure is the great rainfall we 
had from tho sowing of the seed tho second 
week in August up to the first week in 
November. The prickly, or winter variety, 
came up and has looked very much better all 
through than the round, or summer, has. On 
several previous occasions the round ha9 done 
equally well, if not better, than the prickly 
kind. Growth, too, has been slow, which is 
not to be wondered at with the ground in such 
a soddened state, which prevented the flat-hoe 
being run through the plot as often as ono 
would like. In some seasons I have sown a 
piece the first week in September, which has 
come on splendidly and proved very serviceable 
in early spring. The soil should bo frequently 
hoed or even lightly moved with the garden 
fork aftor a few dry days, and if a few wood- 
ashes are scattered between the drills they 
will assist to lighten the ground, which is sure 
to got hard by trampling on during wet 
weather. In gathering, the outside growths 
should always be taken, and tho centre not 
interfered with. Though no one recommends 
sowing this under glass, I see no reason why 
such should nob bo done. In fact, early last 
spring a gardener friend of mine ran short 
of this vegetable, which was required daily, 
and he sowed seed fairly thick in boxes, as 
some of us sow Lettuce, and cub the same clean 
down as soon as fit. An early vinery or l’each- 
house, where a temperature of about 50 clegs, 
can be maintained, should be a suitable place 
for the boxes, and at this dull timo of year it 
should be given a light position near tho glass 
roof or damping ofT will most likely occur. 

J. M. B. 


NEW POTATOES. 

It may interest some readers of your valuable 
paper to give my experience of the following 
Potatoes on ground specially prepared (I ought 
to mention this wet season has not been suit¬ 
able for a fair trial):— 

Northern Star. —Whito round, enormous 
cropper. Haulm and tubers quite free from 
disease. Strong grower ; late ; good cooker. 

Edward VII.—Long white Kidney, mottled 
red ono end. Very handsome ; medium haulm ; 
early. 

Klondyke. —White, pebble shaped ; good 
cropper. Very large tubers ; medium haulm ; 
late ; inclined to disease. 

American Mammoth. —White Kidney of 
enormous size. Heavy cropper. Strong haulm; 
late; good cooker. 

Sir J. Llewellyn.— White Kidney. Mode¬ 
rate haulm ; good cropper ; inclined to disease. 

Cigarette. —White Kidney. Very strong 
grower; early, bub badly diseased; fair 
cropper. 

North Pole (American). — Small white 
round ; little haulm ; extra early. 

American Bug Beater (American).—Very 


large white Kidney; splendid shape and 
quality ; late and fairly free from disease. 

Mystery. —Pebble - shaped blue Kidnoy ; 
little haulm ; early ; badly diseased. 

Delicacy. —Pink Kidney ; early ; strong 
grower : fairly free from disease. 

Georgius Rk\.—F lesh-coloured Kidney ; 
strong bub short haulm ; enormous size ; splen¬ 
did cooker ; free from disease. 

Carman’s No. 1. (American). — Whito, pebble¬ 
shaped, inclined to a round ; strong grower ; 
heavy cropper; free from disease, or nearly so. 

Ktaysmorthy , Winchester. E. V. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

(Reply to “ F. M.”) 

The propor way to prepare the manure is as 
follows: Ib should bo collected daily or as 
frequently as possible, and not allowed to 
remain in a heap, where ib is liable to be much 
in jured, or perhaps spoilt, in a very short time 
from over heating. Ib should be stored rather 
thinly iu an open shed, and when sufficient is 
collected to form a bed it should be all thrown 
into a heap. Directly it is found to be very 
hot, and before the centre has heated dry, the 
heap should be turned inside out. This should 
b 9 repeated three or four times, and in this 
manner tho whole will be sweetened and yet be 
fairly moist. Thus prepared, tho beds, when 
well rammed down, need not be moro than 
9 inchos deep in front and 12 inches at the 
back ; bub with inferior or dry and partially 
exhausted manure, which some growers have 
unavoidably to deal with, increase the depth of 
tho beds by at least another .‘i inches. The 
aim should bo to secure a good, lasting, but 
not violent heat, without which the crop will 
either be a failure or a very thin ono. Where 
inferior or badly-prepared materials are used 
the heat of tho bed is apt to decline to below 
60 degs. before the mycelium has taken 
possession of the beds. Spawn the beds directly 
the heat has declined to about 80 degs. The 
longer the beds retaiu their heat, provided 
they do nob become too dry, the better will be 
tho crop and quality of the Mushrooms. 
When tho beds aro formed before tho manure 
has boen properly prepared, or when ib is 
prepared in the open and unavoidably becomes 
wot and cold, thoro is sure to bo much steam 
generated directly fermentation commences, 
and in this case unless great care is taken 
the spawn may easily bo spoilt. 

Spawning and soiling the beds aro two 
details the carrying out of which materially 
affects the value of the crop. Make shallow 
holes either with the hand or with a trowel, 
and use lumps of spawn alout 2 inches 
square, disposing them about 5 inches apart 
each wav. Soil the beds directly after spawn¬ 
ing, and thus avoid any disturbance to the 
bed and the interruption of the spread of the 
spawn. It should do borne in mind that the 
spawn takes possession of the soil, and a good 
thickness of it, being lass liable to become too 
dry, also insures the production of larger 
Mushrooms. Much depends upon the nature 
of the soil used -for surfacing the beds. 
Where possible, it should be procure! from 
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little or no water will be required until the 
new year, when with increased daylight more 
may be given, as they must remain hero until 
the end of March before planting out, or 
making good any blanks in the old plantation. 
—East Devon. 

Small v. large Onions.— 1 find small, 
well-ripened Onions always keep much better 
than the large ones, and as a profitable crop 
a good thick crop of the small pickling Onions, 


to the very wet season, while those sown 
towards the end of duly aro a clean, satisfac¬ 
tory lot. I leave these in the ground until 
spring, but make sure they are lifted before 
growing afresh. Beetroot generally keeps 
well, but is apt to start into growth. This 
should be kept down, as in the case of Carrots, 
and similar remarks apply to Turnips where 
they have to be housed. Onions are more apt 
to grow out when not properly ripened and 
harvested in good condition, and the past 
season was much against getting the bulbs 
thoroughly dry before housing. Salsify, Scor- 
zonera, etc., keep well in the ground, as do 
Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes, until 
February or even March, but neither should be 
left to start into new growth. A supply of 
Artichokes should be lifted and placed in sand 
should severe frost threaten, in case the ground 
gets so hard that they cannot be got at if 
required. Like remarks apply to Celery and 
Leeks. J. M. B. 


high and naturally-drained pasture land, and 
be either taken from below the thinly-pared- 
off turf and used at once, or the turf itself 
may be cut and stacked for several months in 
common with the potting-soil. When used it 
should be broken up finely, be kept fairly dry, 
and placed in the Mushroom-house if very cold 
in order to warm it somewhat. Use a good 
thickness of it, or not less than 2 inches when 
beaten down, and never water the surface as 
it is beaten in order to make it run together. 


POTATO NORTHERN STAR. 

We have in this now famous variety probably 
the best-boomed Potato of modern times. We 
trust it is not the intention of all who may 
obtain stock of any new variety henceforth to 
make so much noise about what may be in a 
year or two after all but an ordinary produc 
tion. There is one danger ahead for this 
Potato, and against which we warn growers. 
It is that because of the exceptionally fancy 
prices paid for it purchasers have been tempted 
to introduce into its propagation such arti¬ 
ficial methods that the constitution of the 
stock must greatly suffer. For that reason it 
is well to learn the conditions under which 
stock was grown ere purchasing planting 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Brown Netted or Khiva Cucumber — 

I want you through the columns of Gardening to give me 
your opinion of a fruit I am sending, which was grown in 
a house this summer with a temperature of 80 degs. to 
90 degs. Two years ago the lady to whom I am gardener 


if the manure was good and the fermentation 
and building of the bed properly carried out. 
Even gardeners who have to provide more or 
less regular supplies get failures quite or evi 
more marked than yours appears to be. T 
manure f 


vfn 

_ _ | . i appears to be. The 

_■ for Mushrooms must be fresh, procured 

from stables whero corn-fed horses are kept, 
and be put into a heap to ferment in a dry 
shed. Turn every other day, so that it does 
not become violently heated. If manure suiii- 
cient for a bed cannot be procured at onetime, 
spread it about in a dry place to prevent heat 
ing until enough is in band. A bed mav be 
made in sections when sufiicient is collected lor 
this purpose. In the made-up bed the manure 
should be quite a foot in thickness and well 
trodden down or made firm with a beater, or an 
old worn-out broom-head will answer the pur 
pose. Good loamy soil, boo, is a necessity, bo 
not be tempted to buy cheap spawn, as nothing 
is more disappointing. Your old bed will make 
excellent material for digging into the gan.’ea 


Potato Northern Star. 


tubers. That Northern Star under ordinary 
good treatment is a heavy cropper there can be 
no doubt. It is exceedingly prolific, and the 
tubers without having amongst them any that 
are exceptionally large are of capital, oven size. 
They are white, oval-round, and of excellent 
table quality. Like other strong growers, it 
needs ample room and ranks among the best of 
reputed disease resisters. 


bought a fruit from the fruiterer. When it was cut open I 
obtained a few seeds, which I sowed last spring, and grew 
one plant in a large pot, as 1 do the Cucumbers. I had 
four fruits on the plant of the same 6hape, colour, and 
size as the one I am sending. They were left on the plant 
till October, then cut and taken in and stored to see if 
this would improve the flavour. It has a smell of Cucum¬ 
ber. The lady thinks it is a Vegetable Marrow.— Mklo. 

[The name at the head of this note is pro¬ 
bably that of the fruit you send. When 
ripening, the fruit of this variety does not 
take on the yellow tint common to a great 
number of other varieties of Cucumbers, but 
its skin turns brown and is intersected by 
numerous lines of a paler hue which cross one 
another, giving it the appearance of being 
cracked, the effect being exactly like that of an 
oil painting, the varnish of which has become 
chippy. This, wo understand, is grown largely 
in the open air in the South of France.] 

Globe Artichokes. — These sometimes 
succumb to a severe winter, therefore precau¬ 
tions should be taken to protect the old stools 
when much frost threatens by packing dry 
litter, leaves, or Fern well around the stems, 
this to be removed as soon as the frost goes 
away. In the colder counties offsets or suckers 
are detached towards the end of October, placed 
in 7*inch or 8-inch pots, and plunged in pits or 
frames, which should be freely ventilated, 
whenever the weather is not frosty. Here bun 


consider whether after all it is not better to 
wait a little and raise plants that from the time 
the first leaves appear above the soil until the 
date the first fruits are cut, will have a chance 
of uninterrupted progress. It is much easier 
, r __J the 

May and early part ol 

w _„:..g a too early start 

to run the risk of failure caused through damp¬ 
ing off and loss of vitality through 
warmth in January, when 
are likely to impede matters. 


THE ROOT STORE. 

Take advantage of wet days to overhaul roots 
and tubers, more especially Potatoes, as the 
past season was anything but a good one for 
this vegetable, and it is next to impossible to 
pick out every diseased tuber at the time of 
lifting, and when stored in any great bulk they 
contaminate others. Where there is plenty of 
space, spread out the tubers as thinly as pos¬ 
sible, covering well with Fern or straw while 
hard frost lasts, otherwise it should be pulled 
aside, as it only tends to promote growth. 
Keep the tubers as dark as possible—that is, 
those set apart for consumption. Carrots, too, 
are prone to rot if any cracked roots were 
stored among the bulk, and in sorting them 
over remove any growths made on the top of 
the root). I had'^vlargo percentage of split 
rpqfca jfjrom $e Aain ;n b -^lijg no doubt, 


ui umuierrupwsu piviitosa. — 

and more economical to give the plants toe 

benefit of extra heat in May and early par to! 
June than to try by making a too early start 

icsufficieit 

fogs and frosts 

_ My experience 

has been that to start in February or March 
is quite early enough. 

“FLORA and Sylva.”-A Monthly 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home y>0 ^ 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pur 
clay less paper. Fine coloured plates of New 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Bookstall 
The first volume, well bound in half vellum, will 
ready this mouth, and will form the finest work on 

p 'f Wio f? a a ’- l7 ' rOT,r * MW * 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

THORNS (CRAT.EGUS). 

Tiie commonest and perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of all the Thorns is the common C. 
Oxyacantha, the native Hawthorn or While- 
thorn. We have now every gradation of tint 
in the Hawthorn from the deepest crimson, 
through pinks and carmines, to the snowy 
whiteness of the double sort. Nearly everyone 
now knows Paul’s Double Scarlet, undoubtedly 
the best of all, a tree that glows with rich 
crimson during the fortnight it is in bloom. 
Altogether our native Hawthorn is one of the 
most important trees in our gardens. A few 
of the other Thorns are familiar trees in most 
gardens, and very valuable ornaments they 
are, but the genus, numbering over fifty 
species, is not nearly so well represented as it 
should be. Some of the most beautiful kinds 
are seldom seen outside botanical gardens. 
Almost every Thorn is hardy in English gar¬ 
dens ; some are remarkable for their flowers, 
others for their ornamental fruits, while in a 


groups of taller Thorns or other small trees. 
The variety Ladandi fruits more freely than the 
common Pyracantha when planted as a bush. 


DECIDUOUS TREES IN WINTER. 

No tree plays a more conspicuous part in 
woodland scenery during the winter than the 
Birch, as the trunk and principal branches 
glisten in the sun like burnished silver, while 
the slender, drooping spray imparts to it such 
grace and elegance that it well merits the 
popular title ol Queen of the Woods. When 
several are associated together a great deal of 
individual variation is to be seen, while in the 
case of the recognised varieties that feature is 
even more pronounced. The weeping form 
Youngi, whose thong-like branches hang down 
abruptly, is very noticeable, but by far the 
most pleasing is that usually known as pendula, 
which is simply a form of the common Birch, 
with the minor branches and delicate thread¬ 
like spray more drooping than in that usually 
met with. A well-balanced specimen of this is 
charming, and on seeing it one can well under- 


which the Plane-tree sheds its bark is well 
known, and especially conspicuous in the win¬ 
ter, while many varieties of our common trees 
wear in the winter an aspect totally different 
from their normal form. Thus the cork-barked 
Elm is very unlike our grand old English var¬ 
iety, as the corky excrescences along the 
branchlets cause them to appear much thicker 
than they really are, but the one with this 
feature most pronounced is the North American 
Ulmus alata, which well deserves its name of 
the Winged Elm. The striped Maple or Moose 
Wood (Acer striatum or pennsylvanicum), a 
good-sized, somewhat round-headed tree, has 
the entire bark from the main trunk to minor 
branches of a greenish tint clearly striped with 
white, and very noticeable it is at this season. 
There is a form of the common Ash with golden 
bark and another in which it is striped, while 
the weeping Ash is very pronounced in char¬ 
acter when devoid of foliage. 

The bold and rugged arrangements of the 
branches of our old English Oaks can be well 
seen during the winter, when a good specimen 
forms a highly picturesque object. Rhus 
typhina (the Stag’s-horn Sumach), 
with its sparely-branched head, 
loses a good deal of its beauty 
when the large compound leaves 
drop in early autumn ; still, in 
many cases the inflorescence will 
remain attached to the leafless 
branches, and a rather singular 
effect is produced thereby. 
Sophora japonica, from the rich 
green bark of its young shoots, is 
particularly noticeable among the 
more uncommon trees, and in its 
weeping variety, whose shoots 
hang down for some distance, this 
feature is very striking. The 
North American Honey Locust 
(Gleditschia triacanthos) has the 
branches studded with large for¬ 
midable spines, which give it a 
very uncommon appearance. No 
mention of trees with strongly - 
marked winter features would be 
complete without the Golden 
Osier (Salix vitellina), whose rich 
yellow shining bark causes it to 
stand out as a mosb conspicuous 
object during a sunny day in 
winter. Of shrubs, the Dogwood 
(Cornus alba) is the best known 
and the brightest of all, unless it 
be its variety sibirica, whose bark 
is of a somewhat lighter and 
brighter tint. The Himalayan 
Bramble (Rubus biflorus), whose 
stems presenb the appearance of 
having been whitewashed, is very 
striking; while the warm, red¬ 
dish-brown bark of the clean 
grown shoots of Berberis aristata 
entitles it to a place in this list. 


A pink Hawthorn. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. E. Negus, Shenstono Lodge, Lichfield. 


few the habit of growth renders them mosb 
important to the landscape gardener. 

A selection of the very best would include 
the following : The Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus- 
galli) from North America, usually seen about 
10 feet in height, is chiefly remarkable for its 
peculiar growth, particularly that of the 
variety pyracanthifolia. In this the branches 
spread out horizontally like a table, and the 
older the tree becomes the more pronounced the 
table like growth. The scarlet-fruited Thorn, 
also North American, is beautiful both when 
covered with white bloom in early summer or 
with scarlet fruits in autumn. The Tansy¬ 
leaved Thorn (C. tanacetifolia) is very hand¬ 
some in foliage. It may always be recognised 
by its cut leaves of a whitish hue, and by its 
being one of the latest of all Thorns to flower. 
The Washington Thorn (C. cordata) has the 
merit of flowering when all the others are past, 
hence its value. The Pyracantha (C. Pyra¬ 
cantha), so common as a wall-climber, is a 
general favourite, because of its profuse crop 
of orange-scarlet berries and luxuriant ever¬ 
green foliage. It is suitable also for planting 
in the open, and some beautiful effects may be 
made by making the spreading and trailing 
growth of the Pyracantha serve as a,margin to 
Digitized by VjO Vl\L 


with most artists. This will come fairly true 
from seed, though, of course, a certain amount 
of variation is to be found among the progeny. 
The Upright Birch (fastigiata), as erect as the 
Lombardy Poplar, is very noticeable among its 
pendulous relatives, but of course it is very 
stiff and formal compared with them. The 
North American Red or River Birch (Betula 
nigra) possesses many prominent winter fea¬ 
tures, but is quite distinct from the common 
kind. This forms a free, bold-growing speci¬ 
men, often divided into several branches at a 
little distance from the ground. The minor 
branchlets are not so numerous as in the other, 
neither are they so gracefully disposed. Indeed, 
it is in all respects a stiffer-growing tree. 
Its most noticeable feature is the bark, which 
j partially peels off and remains attached to the 
stem and principal branches in flakes, which 
impart a distinct yet wild and picturesque ap¬ 
pearance to the tree. The old and semi-detached 
bark is of a reddish cinnamon colour, while the 
new which is thus exposed is a kind of brownish 
buff. This Birch succeeds best in a fairly moist 
spot, but it will also hold its own well in dry 
gravelly soils, though of course the rate of pro¬ 
gress is much slower. The peculiar manner 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A seaside garden.—I am about 
to lay out a garden round a new house 
in a rather exposed position about half a mile from tha 
sea. The garden is on a gentle slope, and the soil is clay. 
What trees and shrubs would you advise planting?— 
Carrots. 

[In order to give some shelter you should 
plant the Tamarisk, Sea Buckthorn, and small 
Willows, using as a background the common 
Juniper, the Holly, and the Yew. Try the 
Arbutus, Berberis, Camellia, Choisya ternata, 
Embothrium, Escallonia, all the varieties of 
Euonymus, Olearia, Pieris, Ruscus, and 
Veronica. These are all quite hardy in sea¬ 
shore districts. Seeing your soil is clay it 
would be well when planting to add some good 
soil round the roots so as to give the plants a 
start.] 

The Golden Osier (Salix vitellina).— 
Among the trees and shrubs with coloured bark 
which add so much to the interest and bright¬ 
ness of our gardens in winter this Osier holds a 
prominent place. Especially pleasing is the 
effect when the sun is shining, the mingled red 
and yellow of the mass of the erect shoots 
giving an almost flame-like aspect. Planted 
near water the patch of colour is doubled by 
reflection. Salix vitellina is a British Willow, 
becoming a tree 30 feet to 40 feet high. It is 
yop las ^ tree, however, th^t it is specially 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


A HARDY CYCLAMEN. 

As attention has lately been drawn to the 
hardv Cyclamen, I thought the enclosed photo¬ 
graph of a single tuber of C. europa*um would 
be of interest. It wa3 taken this autumn. The 
Bowers are a clear rose-pink, with tiny white 
knobs at the base of each petal. Tho plant at 
one time had over 60 flowers open, and would 
be worth growing simply for the beautifully 
marked loaves which are seen just shooting up, 
and which remaiu in great beauty all the 
winter. Ernest Ballard. 

Tlu Court , Col trail, nr. Malrcrn . 


OURISIA COCCINEA. 

This is an extremely beautiful plant, but, from 
the frequent queries that appear as to its 
culture, is evidently somewhat capricious in 
its behaviour. From the notes that have been 
from time to time published, it seems occasion- 
ally to thrive in the most unlikely conditions, 
and to fail even when the greatest care hag 
been taken to provide for its every require¬ 
ment. One correspondent writes 
of it as growing among blocks of 
slag from the pig-iron blast fur- 
naces, another recommends clay, 
and yet another heavy loam, but 
anyone attempting the culture 
of the Ourisia would be wise in 
avoiding the 


„ above mentioned 

soils, trusting instead toa porous 
In one garden 
thatl know of, where the natu¬ 
ral soil is of this description, 
Ourisia coccinea is a weed ram 
bling about and spreading year 
by year. From this garden 
many plants have been distri 
buted, but few have grown and 
flowered satisfactorily. The 
Ourisia, which is a native of 
the Andes of Chili, is partial t) 
moisture and to a certain amount 
of shade, so that those who in¬ 
tend to embark upon its culture 
should provide these conditions, 
since they will give the best 
chance of success, for there are 
probably but few spots in the 
British Isles where it will flourish 
in such varied exposure and en¬ 
vironment as it does in the gar¬ 
den above alluded to. It nas 
”■—“ been written of as a bog plant, 

but a bog-bed is by no means 
necessary for its welfare, as, if 
given copious waterings in hot 
summer weather, a fair depth 
of porous peat can be kept sufficiently 
moist for its needs. I have a plant that 
now occupies a space of 2 feet by 18 inches, 
and is growing in sandy peat on a raised ledge 
20 inches above the ground level, facing north 
and backed by a perpendicular rock. The soil 
is always kept moist in the summer, and the 
Ourisia is spreading rapidly and is in the best 
of health. Last May it was a beautiful sight, 
carrying twenty flower-spikes, some 14 inches 
in height, and bearing fifteen blooms, these 
beiDg shown off to advantage by the pretty 
foliage. S. W7 Fitzherbert. 


and gritty peat. 


A hardy Cyclamen. From a photograph sent by Mr. Ballard, The Court, Colwall, nr. Malvern, 


F. suspensa is of more lax growth, and more 
adapted for walls, trellises, etc. It is a 
beautiful thing when well established. 
F. intermedia is one of the best flowering 
shrubs we have, blooming in the greatest 
profusion. It should find a place in all collec¬ 
tions of hardy shrubs.—J. C., Byfittt. 

Lonicera sempervirens.— This is a 
most brilliant climbing plant, usually found 
under glass, where it does well treated as a cool 
greenhouse subject and kept free of aphis, which 
is its greatest enemy. We are so much accus¬ 
tomed to look for perfume from the Honey¬ 
suckle that at first one is disappointed to find 
it lacking in this variety, but when nicely in 
bloom its bright scarlet heads of flower fully 
compensate for this. In the warmer counties 
this proves quite hardy, and flowers from mid¬ 
summer up to mid-November unless much frost 
sets in and gives the plant a check. Green-fly 
attacks it outdoors most seasons, and must be 
kept down with Tobacco or Quassia extract, or 
the growing points soon get crippled, with the 
result few flowers appear. It should be given 
a warm wall when set outdoors, and allowed to 
ramble at will when once it begins to grow in 
spring, unless one or two of the stronger 
shoot9 take the lead, when they may be stopped 
and the weaker growths encouraged, the heads 
of flower appearing at the ends of the shoots, 
where other growths often start away, these 
eventually bloomnag^later on, tbps giving a 


1 inch deep. In the seed-bed the young plants 
may stand two years, and will then be trans¬ 
planted into nursery rows. Hollies may be 
struck from cuttings put in under glass ; but 
the wood is hard and roots form £ lowly, and 
there will probably be many failures. The 
choice kinds which do not come true from seeds 
are usually propagated by grafting on the 
common green-leaved variety. 

The Daphne. —As a rule, this is a green¬ 
house plant, but in Devon and Cornwall it is 
found to be nearly hardy when given a good 
position on a wall—that is, not planted in too 
exposed a position. I have a nice plant set 
out in a sheltered nook, where it blooms beau¬ 
tifully in early spring, and the only protection 
afforded it is a little strawy litter packed 
around the base of the plant early in December. 
The Daphne is not a very fast grower even under 
glass, and naturally ib is not out-of-doors, 
though it makes satisfactory growth which 
seldom gets injured. I have had it planted out 
some six years now. Tho variety is rubra, 
which is probably hardier than the white- 
flowered form. While speaking of these half- 
hardy subjects, it may be noted that Lapageria 
rosea has flowered grandly this autumn on a 
wall nearly due north, just a little inclined to 
north-west. This plant has been out about 
five years. I purpose setting out the white 
variety as a companion plant, when later I hope 
to give satisfactory results.—M, 


OSTROWSKLA MAGNIFICA. 

This splendid plant is, when well grown, one 
of our finest nardy perennials. Its great 
flowers, often 6 inches across, have some resem¬ 
blance to a gigantic Platvcodon bloom, and 
range in colour from lilac-blue to pure wnite. 
When in vigorous health the Ostrowskia attains 
a height of considerably over 5 feet, sometimes 
even exceeding 6 feet, and a group of half a 
dozen strong plants in full bloom presents an 
imposing spectacle. Introduced from Bokhara 
in 1887, it is naturally a hardy subject, but is 
one that often proves difficult to establish. The 
roots are exceedingly brittle, and it is almost 
impossible to lift a plant from the open ground 
without damaging these, a fact that materially 
iacre**** th« obstacles in the way of its trans 
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fe.*enco. Again, in some gardens it makes but 
poor growth, sometimes throwing up a flower- 
less stem 1 foot to 18 inches in length for 
several seasons in succession. Even when 
apparently permanently established it occa¬ 
sionally dies unaccountably. For some years 
there was, in Mr. Archer-Hind’s interesting 
garden, a fine plant of the pure white variety 
that each eeason attained a height of over 5 feet 
and flowered well. This year it has disappeared 
entirely. In planting the Ostrowskia a bed 
fully 2 feet in depth should be provided, as the 
roots push downwards a great distance, and 
old mortar rubbish should be added to the soil. 
Perhaps the best method of establishing the 
Ostrowskia is to raise seedlings, and to plant 
these out in their permanent quarters before 
they are a foot in heighb. I am aware that in 
certain districts the Ostrowskia grows readily 
and appears to give no trouble, but this is not 
the case everywhere, and my experience in the 
south-west, where it is by no means common, is 
that it is but rarely met with in a satisfactory 
condition. Although the plant is hardy, it is a 
good plan to place a hand light or cap glass 
over the roots during the autumn and winter in 
order to prevent the soil from becoming over¬ 
damp. S. VV. F. 


porato a goodly proportion of a stiffer compost 
into the oeds destined for their reception and 
to mulch after planting. Hardy flowers, like 
Pyrethrums, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and 
Aquilogias all associate well with the Pansies, 
and so do the English and Spanish Irises. 
These, however, are comparatively short lived, 
and if they are used for the early part of the 
season it is well to have something close at 
hand to take their place as soon as they are 
over, and there are few things more easily 
raised or more acceptable than a good strain of 
Pentstemon gloxinioides. Given a mild season 
it lasts remarkably well. I could at the present 
date (November 19th) cut plenty of nice spikes. 
Phloxes are splendid subjects for large beds. 
Intersperse clumps respectively of the earlv 
and late flowering sections and carpet with 
Phlox setacea. E. L B. 

PLANTS IN TUBS AND POTS FOR THE 
OUTDOOR GARDEN IN SUMMER. 
When the above are required in considerable 
quantities, and their use is rapidly increasing 
in the majority of gardens, it will soon be time 
to decide on the plants to be used and to make 
arrangements for their culture, so that they 


to ensure fine trusses. The semi-double Pelar¬ 
goniums are among the best for the purpose, as 
although of very strong habit they aro very 
free. The trusses are of enormous size, and the 
pips are longer retained than is the case with 
the singles. King of Denmark, M. Bruant, 
Mme. Charotte, and Ville do Poitiers are 
representative varietios. Pat in nearly all 
loam to ensure stocky growth and feed well as 
soon as tho flower-stems appeir above the 
foliage. Not many Francoas will be required, 
as larger plants throw a plentiful supply of 
the long, slender flower-stems which aro a vory 
leasing and effective contrast to the brightor- 
ued flowers. Fuchsias of fairly vigorous habit 
and very free-flowering are the best for tho 
purpose, singles being preferable to doubles. 
A few tubs of Sweet Peas aro vory acceptable 
to mix with other tilings. Sow oarly in the 
season in a compost consisting of three parts 
loam and one part well-decomposed manure. 

E. C. B. 

PROPAGATING SWEET VIOLETS. 
Despite the fact that the sweet-scented Violet 
will grow and increase in almost any position 
in which it may be placed, there are so many 



zJi 

ft Amaryllis 

1 

SOME SUMMER FLOWER BEDS. 
Those who are taking notes for the summer of 
^ 1904, so far as the flower garden is concerned, 

should remember that a very bright and 
enduring display can be maintained with the 
t' aid of hardy flowers, especially if the beds are 
on Grass, as under such circumstances such 
things are seen to the best advantage—they 
seem incongruous in a geometrical garden with 
3 Box edgings and gravel paths. It will soon be 
time to plant hardy things, and I should like 
to note a few that are always welcome. As to 
the mode of planting, there is certainly nothing 
better for beds of large or average size than a 
i few bold clumps of a fairly tall species, inter- 
,< spersed with a carpet of dwarfer plants. In 
the latter there are probably no better things 
than Tufted Pansies and Pinks. The former 
can be had in every conceivable shade from 
y. white to dark crimson, and the foliage of Pinks 
is always bright and telling even when there 
are no flowers. Very bright beds, for instance, 
result from a combination of the old Pheasant¬ 
eyed Pink and clumps of the ample-flowered 
scarlet Geum, or, if a somewhat bolder effect is 
required, Lobelia fulgens and its varieties. 
With respect to the Tufted Pansies, it is fairly 
well known that they are at their best in a 
fairly holding soil, and so if the natural soil is 
light and dries out quickl^it-48 well to ineop- 
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Belladonna in bloom in the Royal Gardens, Kew. (See 


shall be in first-class trim by the time they are 
wanted. One special point to be considered is 
the surroundings of the several positions they 
are to occupy. If there is plenty of greenery, 
pot plants that are entirely or wholly foliage, 
as Palms, Bamboos, Myrtles, scented Pelar¬ 
goniums and the like, are not required, and, 
indeed, in the majority of cases a plentiful 
and enduring display of flower is tne main 
consideration. I said above, tubs and pots, 
and within the last few years one or two 
firms have made a speciality of tubs made of 
Oak or Teak that are varnished and, in the 
majority of cases, provided with handles. 
Tubs from 15 inches to 18 inches in diameter 
and the same in depth are a useful size. The 
initial expense is somewhat heavy, but as they 
are admirably adapted for the purpose, and 
wear well, they are worth the extra outlay. 

As to the different plants adapted for the 
purpose under consideration, they will vary 
with different requirements. Personally, I 
have generally provided Cannas, Hydrangeas, 
Zonal Pelargoniums (the semi-double varie¬ 
ties), Francoa ramosa, and Fuchsias. Choose 
Cannas with bronze foliage, these aro a pleas¬ 
ing contrast to the green of other things. 
Shoots of Hydrangeas should be thinned, and 
only sufficient retained to furnish a good head. 
Feed well as soon as the budg begin to expand 
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enquiries concerning the best methods of deal¬ 
ing with these flowers that a few general re¬ 
marks will not be out of place. Very often 
those who set about growing Violets start 
at the wrong end. In other words, when they 
believe the time has come to increase these 
plants and prepare them for flowering another 
year, the only idea they have is that the old 
plants that have flowered long and well 
through the past winter months will do the 
same thing just as well once again. Now this 
is wrong in principle, and it is equally wrong 
in fact. It is, indeed, the endeavour to make 
a start with stock that is at least partly ex¬ 
hausted, that therefore the best results are not 
likely to accrue from its adoption. 1 have not 
the least doubt but a large number of failures 
each year are attributable to this cause alone. 
The results may be very different if tho follow¬ 
ing very simple method of increasing these 
plants were more generally adopted. In the 
autumn, when the clumps of Violets are being 
lifted into frames for the winter flowering, it 
will be seen that a certain percentage of 
runners is at hand that are of no use whatever 
to the flowering. And it is just those simple 
unflowered runners, produced under the best 
possible conditions in the open ground, that 
go to make the finest material for another sea¬ 
son’s display. Detach these runners from the 
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tuft, insert them as cuttings in sandy soil, 
either in boxes or frames, and treat them as the 
cuttings they really are for the winter. By 
affording them a fair amount of room at the 
start no other transplanting will be required, 
and the young plants may remain until April, 
when they may be planted out in rich ground. 
In this simple way the grower finds himself 
possessed of a young vigorous stock even before 
he can entirely dispense with the old stock in 
frames. These young plants, though by no 
means possessing the bulk of divided stock 
from old stools in April, will not only surpass 
these latter in a short time, but in the end will 
be found so reliable and so generally teeming 
with flower-buds at the moment they are re¬ 
quired, that there will be no desire to go back 
to the old method. I further venture to add 
that failures and disappointments would be 
fewer if this simple way were more widely 
known and adopted. E. J. 


MULLEINS (VERBASCUMS). 

The Mulleins are stately flowering plants, and 
deserve to be grown in all gardens whether 
large or small. Being mostly biennials, a 
batch ought to be raised every year, sowing 
seed in June on a warm border of light soil. 
If the seed is sown thinly, the plants may 
remain in the seed-bed until the time comes for 
transplanting in autumn or early spring into 
the places where they are to flower. The best 
of the whole family is the 

Woolly Mullein (Verbascum phlomoides). 
—In rich soil this plant grows as much as 
9 feet high, with lateral branches, as well as 
the main spike, flowering from base to summit. 
It is well worth while isolating one or two 
plants in rioh soil, but the plant has a greater 
value for planting in bold groups associated 
with shrubs or other hardy plants. The 
flowers are large, of a soft yellow hue, each 
from 1£ inches to 2 inches in diameter, and pro¬ 
duced in great profusion. Their method of 
opening is characteristic. In the Foxglove the 
flowers open from base to apex, and in about 
three weeks the spike has done. A Mullein 
spike continues to flower for almost as many 
months. The flowers are in clusters on tho 
spike. The leading buds in these clusters open 
first, commencing at the base of the spikes and 
proceeding upwards. As they fade secondary 
buds commence to open, and these are followed 
by others, so that, after a time, the spike is 
flowering, more or less, throughout its entire 
length, and it is beautiful the whole season 
through. Those who once grow the plant will 
continue to do so yearly, and never regret 
introducing it into the garden. In open 
shrubberies it would sow itself and give no 
trouble after being once introduced, and the 
finest plants are those that spring up, grow, 
and flower without transplanting or disturb¬ 
ance. Its handsome woolly leaves are orna¬ 
mental, especially in winter, but the palm for 
beauty of foliage must go to another species, 
the 

Olympian Mullein (V. olvmpicum),although 
it is not so generally useful as the previous 
kind, bub a plant for special situations. More¬ 
over, although classed as a biennial, it cannot 
be relied upon to flower the second year; in 
fact, we have never known it to do so under the 
most favourable conditions. Generally ib is 
the third, and sometimes the fourth, year 
before the plants reach the flowering stage. 
The plant is worthy of culture for its leaves 
alone, which, arranged in rosette-like tufts, 
grow from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, are from 
3 inches to 4 inches in width, and densely 
covered with soft tomentum, giving the plant 
a whiti9h-grey colour. Let anyone who has a 
wall put a plant of this at the foot and in good 
soil, and the foliage will charm him for one, 
two, or more seasons, and, ultimately, up will 
come a flower spike, and growing higher than 
most men, itwill branch freelyand bear myriads 
of yellow blossoms. They are considerably 
smaller than those of V. phlomoides, and are 
not produced over so long a season. In spite of 
this, however, it is a grand species, well worthy 
of more extended cultivation. 

The Phoenician Mullein (V. phoeniceum) 
is a dwarf member of this family of giants, but 
a truly charming species, and it is noteworthy 
that yellow, which, with one exception, is the 
only hue found in Mulleins, whether culti- 
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vated or native wild kinds, is entirely absent 
from this species, bub instead we have every 
conceivable variety of colour—flesh, whites ef 
chaste purity and beauty, curious shades of 
lilac and rose-pink, novel shades of red, and 
rich violets, and purples. All these colours 
are produced from the progeny of one packet 
of seed, and, moreover, whilst the plant can be 
thoroughly relied upon to flower the second 
season after raising, if treated as a biennial, it 
is a perennial in many places where the soil is 
light, warm, and well drained, and in such 
gardens it has only to bo once planted and ib 
will spring up year after year. It is the first 
kind to bloom, coming into flower during the 
month of May, and continuing for several 
weeks. It does nob exceed 1 yard in height, 
and whilst other kinds love sunny situations, 
this one does not, the flowers drooping under 
a bright sun. Upon an eastern aspect it is seen 
to best advantage, and keeps bright and fresh 
throughout the day. A valuable Mullein, and 
one which is probably the rarest in English 
gardens, is 

V. Chaixi or V. vernale, introduced into 
England from Paris gardens, but it has never 
become very popular, although a magnificent 
kind and a hardy perennial upon most soils. It 
has handsome leaves and tall, stately flower- 
spikes, which are clothed with countless 
myriads of blossoms individually small, 
bub effective because so profuse and very 
pretty upon close inspection, the pale-yellow 
colour of the flowers being contrasted with the 
anthers, which are entirely clothed with rich 
purplish hairs. A group of this plant is a very 
striking feature. Its rarity may in a measure 
be accounted for by the fact that it does not 
produce any seed. 

Those who only grow the above kinds will 
have all that is most beautiful in the family, 
but even our native Mulleins are worth more 
than a passing word. V. nigrum of the hedge- 
banks and roadsides is similar in every respect 
to the last-named kind, V. vernale, only con¬ 
siderably les9 in stature. V. Lychnitis is a pure 
and pretty native kind, having white flowers, 
whilst other yellow - flowered wild species, 
mostly of considerable stature, are V. pulveru- 
lentum, Thapsus, and virgatum. Where they 
do not abound in a wild state these native kinds 
are worth naturalising in the rougher parts of 
the garden. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Replanting Montbretias —It cannot 
be too widely known how desirable it is that 
these fine autumn-blooming plants should be 
frequently divided, selecting the best corms 
for next year’s blooming, and using the smaller 
ones to increase the stock, if need oe. Do this 
every other year—in fact, I divide some each 
year. I do this just as the foliage is turning 
off, as I find that almost immediately the 
corms begin to grow. I use the old foliage to 
lay on the ground to protect them. I find a 
slight protection is helpful in our moist soil.— 
J. Crook. 

Campanula blooms in autumn.— 

On September the 3rd I was able to cut 
a host of nice blooms from my white Campan¬ 
ula persicifolia. This is accounted for owing 
to my removing the old blooms as fast as they 
decayed in July, and giving the plants support 
in the shape of liquid-mauure. The wet 
weather, too, experienced during August has 
helped them not a little. This shows what 
Campanulas will do in supplying late flowers if 
attended to, and dispels the idea held by many 
that they will only bloom in June and July. 
Though not so fine as the first spikes, they are 
very acceptable.— Derby. 

Violet Mrs. J. J. As tor. —I should be 
glad to know if some of your readers could give 
me any information about Violet Mrs. J. J. 
Astor. I have tried to grow ib in frames for 
three seasons, but cannot get it to bloom. This 
year I made up a bed, using loam and rotten 
manure, in the kitchen garden, and planted 
them out in the spring. I kept them free from 
weeds and runners, and well watered. In 
September I had a very healthy lob of plants 
and full of buds. After clearing out the old 
Cucumber plants I put in enough fresh soil to 


bring the plants up close to the glass, then 
moved them, taking care to get a good ball of 
soil. I watered them in, ana kept the lights 
off for some time night and day. Lately I have 
closed the lights at night, leaving about 
3 inches of air on, but the buds soem to damp 
off when the stalks are about an inch long. 
The leaves also continue to damp off I have 
grown Violets for several years with very good 
results, but this one I cannot get on with, and 
am inclined to think it is not a winter 
bloomer.— Wimborne, Dorset. 

Sweet Alyssum.— The moist summer, 
so unfavourable to flowering plants generally, 
has suited these annual plants, which opened 
their first blooms in June, being now (Oct. 25) 
in full flower. These plants came up last 
autumn at the foot of a Conifer, and being 
in a well-drained, sheltered position did not 
suffer during the winter. By the middle of 
summer they had grown into specimens 
18 inches across, and were smothered inbloom&U 
through the season. In a hard winter the 
Sweet Alyssum perishes, so that one cannot 
rely on autumn-sown plants surviving. Some 
years ago I sowed some seeds in a mixed 
border, and every season plants come up with¬ 
out trouble on my part, and make that part of 
the garden cheerful all through the autumn. 
As an autumn-flowering plant Sweet Alyssum 
has much value. It comes naturally into 
bloom just when tender thiBgs are going off— 
J. Corn hill. 

Anemone coronarla.— At present my 
Anemones are very fine, even with all the 
wet weather and in a garden situated 300 feet 
above sea level. I have found, to have fine 
plants, strong and healthy, and magnificent 
large blooms, it is best to grow from secd- 
roots are not worth having after their second 
year. In March trench the ground well, 
remove the earth and form a trench about 
8 inches or 9 inches deep. After doiDg so, 
fill with fresh cow-manure, tramp down, 
smooth over, and cover with about an inch 
and a half of good soil, which should then be 
on a level with the top soil. Rub the seed 
through sand to separate it and sow over the 
top of this manure trench ; cover lightly with 
fine soil. A sunny place is best, and if it can 
be shaded and wateied till the seedlings are 
up so much the better. Thin out the seedlings 
to about 6 inches apart. They can be planted 
elsewhere on a bed well prepared with rotten 
manure. Anemones are shallow rooters, but 
gross feeders. Sow in March or early in April 
for flowering in autumn. When well treated 
they do not take long to bloom. They are 
most desirable flowers for cutting, and last 
well in water, coming in early in spring and in 
autumn, when there is little else in the garden. 
It is very desirable to get good seed.— Rox¬ 
burghshire. 

Freshly-planted climbers.— It often 

happens that circumstances occur to prevent 
climbers being planted in November, either 
through insufficient notice being given in 
ordering them or other delays. When, there 
fore, they arrive as late as this, it is always a 
matter of uncertainty whether the ground is 
in a fit condition to receive them. At the 
moment of writing these notes a bundle of 
climbing Roses has reached me, but owing to 
the frozen state of the ground any attempt at 
planting i9 out of the question, and for the 
present, at any rate, they will be kept in a 
cool, dry shed. The planting of all climbers 
at this date deserves special attention: it is 
next to useless merely digging out soil and 
dropping each plant in, if along with the 
operation one does not take the trouble to 
firmly tread in the soil about the roots and, in 
the case of Roses, afford some &light protec¬ 
tion in the way of litter to ward off frost. In 
many instances where failures occur with 
Roses it is either through not treading the 
soil well round the roots or forgetting to 
protect them in the manner indicated. Then, 
again, there are other climbers planted at the 
foot of walls which are not nailed up loosely 
at the time they are set. This, too, is a 
mistake, as not to fasten them up in some way 
simply means that they are blown about by 
wind and rain to such an extent as to become 
loose at the roots. Attention to these minor 
details at the- outset js time well spent.— 
Woodbastwigk. 
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THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

This is one of the finest of our autumn-flower¬ 
ing plants, but one that is not suitable for 
every position in the garden. Said to be a 
native of the West Indies, it succeeds best in 
colder districts when planted close to the base 
of a south wall, preferably that of a hothouse, 
where a certain amount of warmth percolates 
through the wall. In the south-west, how¬ 
ever, the bulbs grow and flower admirably in 
the open ground without any wall in proximity, 
s A narrow border in front of a wall, which can 
c be exclusively given up to Belladonna Lilies, 
is, without doubt, the most appropriate site 
for them, since the long, strap-shaped leaves, 
which are thrown up towards the end of 
October and in November after the flowers are 
withered, are retained through the spring and 
early summer, and are apt to smother any low¬ 
's growing plants in their immediate vicinity. 
Belladonna Lilies are partial to rich food, and 
a border fully 2 feet in depth should he pre¬ 
pared for them, and the lower 4 inches tilled 
c with old hot-bed-manure. This should be 
covered with soil, with which some ground 
bones may be mixed. A good depth for the 


be another form of A. B. blanda, which 
resembles it in the green stems and shape of 
the flowers, but the olooms of which are of a 
uniform rose-pink without a suspicion of white 
on the petals. I now possess some of these 
bulbs, but they have not as yet flowered with 
me. The Kew variety of Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna is certainly the finest form at present 
known. It was at one time supposed to be a 
hybrid between the type and Brunsvigia 
Josephine, but this is doubtful. Its flower- 
stems are fully .3 feet in length and much thicker 
than those of the type, while the blossoms are 
larger, of a rose crimson colour, and are borne 
in umbels of from twenty to thirty, while they 
have the additional recommendation of open¬ 
ing almost simultaneously, 60 that a fine flower- 
head produces a splendid effect. The leaves of 
this variety are quite double the width of those 
of the type. A. B. maxima is a form with 
larger flowers than the typical species, and 
A. B. rosea perfecta is a variety with deeply- 
coloured blossoms. Much variation in strength 
and flowering is apparent under different 
cultural conditions. Where these induce 
vigorous growth the flower-stems are taller and 
the blooms more plentifully produced than 


tory than Mme. Carnot, and Mr. F. S. Vallis 
is a finer and easier sort to grow than Mrs. 
W. Mease. Bessie Godfrey, a light jellow, 
very deep, full handsome flower, is a sturdy 
grower, and altogether one of the best. In 
Dorothy Pywell, a choice addition, the flowers 
are white, of taking form and capital substance. 
Duchess of Sutherland is a rich deep golden-yel¬ 
low, with droopingand curling petals. Itisespec- 
ially handsome, and its only fault is rather a 
tall habit of growth. Edwin Molyneux, a 
most remarkable variety, is the oldest of show 
sorts, but when well grown there is no crimson 
one to approach it in richness and beauty. A 
change of stock sometimes works wonders with 
this variety, as it has a tendency to make 
unhealthy growth. Ethel Fitzroy, bronzy- 
amber, is a very rich and striking flower. This 
is an easy one to grow, therefore a good 
amateur’s variety. General Hutton is a very 
strong grower, and carries a huge flower of a 
red tinted yellow shade. If it has a fault it is 
its comparative lateness for exhibition. George 
Lawrence, bronzy-yellow, is a large spreading 
and incurving blossom. George Penfoid in 
some respects is a better crimson than 
E. Molyneux. It is as rich in colour, more 



Amaryllis Belladonna blanda. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzhcrhert, Kingswear, Devon. 


bulbs is 6 inches below the ground-level, 
though in warm localities they succeed if only 
just beneath the surface. Fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould, mixed with sufficient grit to render 
the compost porous, suit them to perfection. 

Varieties. 

There are many varieties of Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna. The well-known type grows to a 
height of some 2 feet, and bears about a dozen 
flowers, white in the centre and suffused with 
bright rose towards the extremity of the petals. 
The flower-stems are dark chocolate. The 
variety named blanda, sometimes known as 
Amaryllis blanda, is much superior, the stems 
often reaching a height of nearly 3 feet, and 
sometimes bearing as many as eighteen flowers. 
These are faint flesh-pink, the petals are more 
recurved, giving the flowers somewhat the 
contour of a bloom of Lilium longiflorum, 
though with a shorter tube, and are more 
sweetly scented. The flower-stems are green. 
Many years ago I brought a bulb of this 
variety home from the Cape, and have 
now over three dozen flowering bulbs. Later 
I received from the Cape about a hundred 
bulblets, but these have proved to be inter¬ 
mediate between blanda and the type. I have 
seen in a south western gi 
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where poor soil and absence of nutriment 
weaken the bulbs, in which latter case the 
stems are generally short and few-flowered. A 
mulching of hot bed manure applied immedi¬ 
ately the flowering season is past and carefully 
worked into the soil as soon as the withered 
leaves are cleared away will tend to strengthen 
growth. S. W. Fitzherbert. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

GOOD EXHIBITION CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

I visit a goodly number of the autumn shows, 
and notice any particularly fine flowers, 
whether new or old. The varieties mentioned 
were in good form in most districts, and they 
may therefore be taken as really choice sorts to 
cultivate for exhibition. It will be seen that 
the white Mme. Carnot and its sport Mrs. W. 
Mease are not in the list. The season has not, 
apparently, suited these usually handsome 
kinds. Even in the best of seasons it is not 
everyone who can produce perfect specimens 
of them, and I would advise amateur growers 
to give them up as disappointing. As a white 
the new Mrs. J. Dunn, aptly described as a 
white Mr. F. S. Vallis, w'ill dq more satisfac- 


graceful in form, but the florets have not the 
great lasting powers of that variety. Godfrey’s 
Pride, rosy-carmine, is a deep handsome bloom 
with very curly florets, and a good grower. 
Guy Hamilton, pure white, has been excellent, 
and is a great improvement on an old favourite 
—Mme. Gustave Henri. It is choice in every 
way. Henry Perkins, crimson with bronzy 
tint, is a large recurving petalled flower of 
striking beauty. This is a new variety 
which it will bo safe to recommend. Henry 
l Stowe, blush-pink, is a full, fine flower of 
charmiDg form. The fault of this variety 
is the height of the plant. Lord Hope- 
toun is a promising new crimson variety 
with a drooping form of flower. Lord 
Ludlow is a grandly-formed blocm, with 
drooping petals of an amber colour, lined red. 
Mme. C. Nagelmackers, a white of very deep 
and graceful build, has been introduced some 
three years, but is only just becoming known 
as a first-class flower. Mme. Paolo Radaelli is 
an incurving flower of fine proportions, colour 
light rose. The flowers of this take a long 
time to develop, and one must, therefore, 
select the buds early. Miss Alice Byron, 
pure white, of a deep incurving form, is diffi¬ 
cult to surpass in richness when well done. It 
is of easy culture. Tar. F. o. Vallis, a new 
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variety of great excellence, in my opinion 
is the finest type of a Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum yet introduced, colour bright rich 
yellow. The florets, which aro of great 
length, droop so gracefully as t) have the 
appearance of being combed. The habit is 
dwarf and its culture easy, so that in all ways 
it is satisfactory. Mrs. E. Hummel is blush- 
white and of great size and very taking form, 
the florets full, yet pointing to the centre in a 
distinct manner. Mrs. F. W. Vallis is 
one of the very best of new varieties, crimson- 
bronze in colour. Blooms have been seen 
quite 10 inchos in depth, the form being the 
true Japanese drooping style. Mrs. George 
Mileham, as a mauve-pink, is the best of its 
colour and, in fact, one of the best of all. I 
like it without being manipulated by having 
the petals turned back (sometimes done), then 
its form is of an incurving naturo. Mrs. 
Greenfield is a rich yellow flowor and the 
variety of easy culture. Mrs. R. Darby has 
flowers of rare depth and of a gracefully droop¬ 
ing form ; colour a rich claret shade. Ib has a 
dwarf habit of growth. Mafeking Hero is a 
large spreading flower of a crimson shade; 
fine for show, although a tall-growing plant. 
Princess Alice de Monaco, also known as Miss 
Elsie Fulton, is the grandest of varieties of an 
incurving form ; colour white, with a creamy 
tint. Being of easy culture, too, it is valu¬ 
able. Sensation is a very striking shade of 
colour, tinted orange-yellow, and the bloom is 
of excellent size, with good form. Sir H. 
Kitchener, bronzy-buff, is a full, deep, and 
very gracefully formed flower. W. R Church, 
amarauth crimson, with bronzy-green tips, is a 
distinct and handsome flower. This is often 
manipulated by having its petals turned back, 
but I think it is best in its natural form of 
growth. _ H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Popular yellow Chrysanthemums. 

—Yellow has always been one of the colours in 
which some of our grandest show blooms have 
been seen. During the past season many fine 
yellow varieties of recent introduction have 
been seen in the highest stage of perfection. 
Particularly effective were Calvat’s Sun, F. S. 
Vallis, Bessie Godfrey, Kimberley, Britannia, 
Lt.-Col. Ducroiset, Etoile du Nord, Mrs. T. W. 
Pockett, Mrs. E. Thirkell, Louis Leroux, Mrs. 
H. Emmerton, Mrs. Greenfield, to say nothing 
of many others of older date. All these above 
mentioned are really noble varieties, and in the 
ordinary course of things must push out others 
of the same colour.—C. H. P. 

Chrysanthemum rust ( Whin Hurd). 
—Your plants are evidently attacked by the 
fungoid disease known os Chrysanthemum 
leaf-rust, and if you desire to get rid of it, we 
would advise you to burn the whole of the 
plants ns they are cut down. This disease so 
easily perpetuates itself that infinite pains 
have to be taken to destroy every particle of 
growth which at present is in any way conta¬ 
minated. Chrysanthemum growers are, we 
think, largely to blame for the spread of this 
fungus, as they crowd their plants together 
so much, and overcrowding gives the disease a 
splendid opportunity to perpetuate itself. The 
fungus originates in the tissues of the leaves, 
and chiefly on the underside of the leaf, but 
sometimes the pustules appear on the upper 
surface. The pimple-like pustule when it 
reaches maturity exudes the dark-brown dust, 
which is none other than the liberated spores 
of the disease. When the foliage is in a moist 
’•condition the liberated spores increase 
rapidly, and in a little while find their way 
into the tissues of the leaves, and this 
in the course of time repeats itself. 
Myriads of spores will develop from one 
affected leaf, and for this reason you will see 
the necessity of taking every measure to 
eradicate the disease. Mr. Cousins, in his 
“Chemistry of the Garden,” advises the follow¬ 
ing remedy : Dissolve 1 lb. of bluestone (copper 
sulphate) in 10 gallons of water; boil 1 lb. of 
lime and 1 lb. of treacle in a quart of water 
for half-an-hour; when this is cold, pour it 
into the 10 gallons containing the bluestone. 
Young plants should be carefully immersed in 
this solution in the spring, and in May and 
early August the plants should be syringed. 
You should take your plants in hand without 
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delay, and if the advice given hero bo followed 
you should be free from this trouble next 
seasou. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

IMPORTED AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS. 
Within the last few years these have figured 
largely at the various auction sales, large con¬ 
signments reaching here from Belgium to be 
disposed of in this way. As the roots of the 
Azalea are very delicate, and quickly suscep¬ 
tible to injury if allowed to become dry, it is 
advisable previous to purchasing to see the 
state of the roots, and if too much parched up 
one can hardly hope that the whole of them 
will prove satisfactory. In any case they 
should as soon as possible after receipt be care¬ 
fully examined, and the dry ones thoroughly 
watered by soaking them in a tub of water, as 
by this means the moisture percolates through 
the entire ball. Then they should be stood 
somewhere to drain before potting, as no plant 
should be potted with a soddenod ball of earth, 
the result being in many cases as bad as if the 
soil were too dry. Good sandy peat, or an 
admixture of leaf-mould with it, is very suit¬ 
able for these Azaleas, and the size of the pots 
will, of course, depend upon the plants; but 
in any case good drainoge is essential. Many 
look upon an Azalea as a plant that cannot be 

fitted too firmly, and one for which it is abso- 
utely necessary to press the soil down as 
tightly as possible. Such exertion, however, 
is really not required, for the plants will succeed 
equally well, provided they are potted mode¬ 
rately firm and care taken that no cavities 
between the ball of earth and the side of the 
pot are allowed to exist. If these imported 
plants (which have grown so freely) are exam-^j 
ined, ib will be seen that the soil in which they 
root so well is by no means particularly firm, 
but is rather of a soft, spongy texture. After 
potting it is advisable to keep them rather 
close and shaded from the full rays of the sun 
for a few days till the roots are again active. 
Occasional syringing will also greatly assist 
towards keeping tne foliage fresh till the 
plants recover from the check of removal. In 
ten days or a fortnight, however, it will be no 
longer necessary to protect them in this 
manner, and they may then be subjected to 
the same exposure as established plants. Com¬ 
plaints are often made that imported Azaleas 
lose so many of their leaves, but if treated in 
this way the results will be far more satisfac¬ 
tory than if potted and fully exposed at once. 
Camellias, on the other hand, which are often 
sent here in considerable numbers from Bel¬ 
gium, need a free circulation of air, otherwise 
the buds are very liable to drop; indeed, when 
all reasonable precautions are taken a great 
many of the buds will fall soon after they reach 
this country, either from getting too dry or 
being deprived of air, or from some other 
cause. Though the greatest precautions some¬ 
times fail in the case of these little imported 
Camollias, yet the largest measure of success 
may reasonably be hoped for when given a light 
airy structure and carefully attended to in the 
matter of water. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine —A 

nicely grown lob of this Begonia which I lately 
caw reminds me of its great value for winter 
docoration. This variety is not one of the 
easiest things to manage. It requires very 
careful attention to bring it up to its best form. 
There is, of course, a vast difference in the 
decorative value of plants thoroughly well 
done, with foliage down to the rims of the pots, 
and loaded with bright blossom, and plants 
that have, by reason of improper treatment, 
lost a considerable portion of their leaves. The 
main secrets in the culture of this Begonia are 
to give a very sweet soil that never becomes 
hard, but remains free and open, and to use 
discrimination in the matter of watering, so 
that root action has no check.—J. Cornhill. 

Cyclamens.— These pretty and very use¬ 
ful greenhouse plants are now flowering freely. 
How pleasant it is to see a nice batch of 
Cyclamens in bloom, especially when the 
ground is white with spow, as it is at the time 


of writing (November ‘28bh). True, the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is yet with us, but the Cyclamen is 
such a widely different flower that it is sure 
to attract attention. The cultivation is very 
simple too, for if the plants are given a good 
rest after flowering they will start into growth 
with renewed vigour, and continue so for a 
good few years. There is one mistake a few 
make, and that is they dry off their bulbs tco 
much, and thus weaken the plants. A Cycla¬ 
men should never be dried off, bub just kept 
in a semi moist condition during its resting 
stage. When the corms show signs of mov¬ 
ing, I find they do best planted out in cold 
frames in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, to 
which has been added a little lime rubble. In 
this they should be grown until autumn, when 
they can be jilaced in the pots that suit them 
best. Each pot can be lifted with a ball, and 
if carefully done no check will result. The 
plants should be shaded from strong sun in 
summer, very carefully aired, closed about 
3 p.m., and given a slight shower from a 
syringe at time of closing. Let the water be 
of the same temperature as the air in tho frame. 
Seedlings sown about October should not be 
lanted out, but potted on as they require it. 
have had a lot of damage done bo mine th ; s 
year by mice eating the young flower-buds. I 
shall be glad to hear if any oth e r readers haie 
had the same difficulty, as I never knew 
mice to interfere with Cyclamens beforo.— 
Breda. 

Zonals in winter.— Those who a few 
mooths ago remembered to prepare amongst 
other things for winter blooming in their 
greenhouses, Zonal*, will now be enjoying the 
reward of their labours. It is surprising to 
what a deal of trouble some people will go in 
the striking of and preparing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for a few weeks of blooming and forget 
the more continuous blossoms of Zonals. I 
question whether from a labour point of view 
Zonals aro not the easier to grow; at any 
rate, plmts that have been in hand specially 
with a view to flowering at this dull period of 
the year and were stood out-of-doors and kept 
from blooming are now commencing to flower 
in earnest, and in a moderately warm-house 
one may reckon on their continuing gay for 
many weeks to come. Few are brighter than 
Raspail Improved, with huge clusters of crim¬ 
son olossoms, or purer than white Le Cygne, 
both of which carry their trusses well. If it 
were only more generally known how easily 
Zonals may be had in bloom in winter by pre¬ 
paring them as stated, there would, 1 am 
convinced, be more brightness in greenhouses 
than what one is accustomed to find just now ; 
bub I fear that in many instances the buds in 
summer which should be picked off are allowed 
to develop, so that when winter comes the 
energies of the plants aro spent. It cannot 
reasonably be expected that the plants will 
bloom well both in summer and winter.— 
Lkahurst. 

Rhodanthes in pots.— Rhodanthes may 
be had in bloom from March to September, or 
even later if successional sowings are made. 
They are perhaps, however, most appreciated in 
the spring, when their pink and silvery-white 
blossoms make a charming display in a warm 
greenhouse. They are amongst the most 
popular of greenhouse annuals, and it is not 
to be wondered at, considering at what little 
cost a dozen or more pots of plants may be 
raised and bloomed. As has been stated 
recently in Gardening Illustrated, for the 
earliest blossoms seed should be sown in 
August, and the plants wintered on a shelf in 
a warm greenhouse. However, comparatively 
few take the trouble to do this, when by 
sowing in February and March one may have 
plants in bloom in April and May. The soil 
for these beautiful, tender annuals should bo 
as light as possible, and, as recommended, 
should consist of at least half leaf-mould, to 
which may be added some old loam and sharp 
silver sand. Shallow boxes or pans are best 
used at the outset, and the seedlings, after they 
have got into their second leaves, should be 
shifted into pots, a dozen to fifteen plants in 
each, according to size. Rhodanthes are not 
difficult to manage, provided one or two simple 
rules are followed, and this is to avoid ex¬ 
tremes of temperature and pay especial atten¬ 
tion to watering, as a too free use of the water- 
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jjob inevitably results in some of the plants I carefully withoub disturbing the bulbs, and 
damping off, whilst overdryness in a warm | put in fresh water, removing at the same time 
l house predisposes to green fly. The best any debris or rotten matter, which may account 
position is a shelf in the roof of a house. Those | for the state of the water. 

i who would have these dainty blossoms in j _ 

spring should see about procuring seed shortly. ' 

—Leaiiurst. FRUIT. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES. 



TREE CARNATION MME. MELBA. 
This excellent winter-flowering variety com¬ 
bines many good qualities. It is presumably 
of American origin, having received in Chicago 
and other places the highest awards. There 
is, however, in the flower itself not a little of 
the good rounded petal of some British-raised 
kinds that would suggest the possibility of a 
mixed parentage. It may not 
be so, yet there is the fact that 
the heavily serrated petal of so 
many of the American Carna¬ 
tions is largely absent—indeed, 
almost obliterated in this good 
pink-flowered variety. With 
long, uniform, and cylindrical 
calyx, the petals are carried 
well forward and erect withoub 
any sign of bursting. When 
ready the outer petals open at 
right and left in a perfectly 
even way, and followed by tho 
others a neat, well-formed, 
goodly-balanced flower of excel¬ 
lent finish is the result. Mme. 

Melba is not an over-full petalled 
variety, therefore there is less 
of the confusion in expanding 
that is noticeable in those 
kinds possessing a numerous 
array of small central petals. 

Indeed, it is this characteristic 
that stamps it as a superior 
kind, and the same character¬ 
istic— i.e.y these fewer petals of 
the same uniform size to the 
centre of the flower — that 
materially assists a quicker 
opening of the blooms, even in 
the dull days of winter. Nob 
only do the points mentioned 
combine to the making of a 
first-class flower, ib is also some¬ 
thing to aim at in the raising of 
new varieties. Mme. Melba is 
free flowering, and therefore 
suited to those requiring Car¬ 
nations in quantity. Yet it is 
possessed ot a fairly good stem 
that will carry larger flowers 
when these are the outcome of 
disbudding. I have pub Mme. 

Melba down as a pink-flowered 
variety, but ib is of the deeper 
shade of pink and tones down 
with age. The variety is fra¬ 
grant. Royalty is another good 
variety coming in the region of 
“pink,” while among scarlet 
shades G. H. Crane is worthy 
of notice. Bub those whose 
desire is for the largest of these 
winter kinds nothing short of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson will 
suffice. To do this justice a 
liberal fare is essential, for it is 
a most vigorous grower. Those 
desiring to test these Carna¬ 
tions cannot do better than 
purchase plants now', either in 
bud or blossom, and a small collection would 
give flowers well into the new year. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Chinese Lily {B.I r .).—The water in which 
these plants grow should not be changed daily. 
The bulbs should rest on a little silver sand, 
with several small stones arranged round them 
to keep them from shifting. The upper half 
of the bulb should be above water, and this 
can be kept pure by the addition of a few 
pieces of charcoal. The bulbs will do no good 
if constantly disturbed, they only require a 
little sofb rain water added in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to keep up the water to the proper level, 
if the contents of the bowl or glass are 
thoroughly healthy. If, hqs^ver, the w^er 
should begin to smell sourfTpour^b 
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Some prune too much and some too little. In 

the former case the trees make too much wood 
and bear but little fruit; and in the latter case 
the bushes bear plenty of fruit, but from lack 
of pruning it is inferior in size and quality to 
that produced by properly pruned trees. A 
Gooseberry bush of any of the freo-growing 
sorts will profitably occupy a space 6 feet square, 


Carnation Mme. Melka, 


and as the object of the cultivator is to fill up 
the space as soon as possible, tho pruning 
chiefly consists in thinning out the branches, 
very little shortening being done. The young 
trees are headed back in the nursery bed till a 
strong base has been formed, but afterwards 
the shoots are left full length, or nearly so. 
In pruning established trees, first look round 
the base of the bush, and cub off all branches 
that are too near the ground. This is called 
lifting them up. Fruit growing close to the 
ground frequently gets gritty, and thereby 
spoiled ; therefore no sacrifice is made in clear¬ 
ing out the bottom ; besides, air and sunshine 
can circulate all the better when there is a clear 
space between the branches and the ground of 
10 inches or so. Always in pruning, whether 
we prune little or much, keep an eye to pre¬ 
serving form and symmetry, as although 


freedom of growth is desirable, a sprawling 
habit should not be encouraged. 

Having lifted up the bottom of tho bush, so 
to speak, by the removal of all branches near 
the ground, the centre should be opened out, 
and the remainder of the pruning will consist 
in thinniDg out the branches sufficiently to kb 
in air and sunshine and give space for next 
season’s growths. This thinning should be 
done in such a manner as to leave the branches 
regular. The crop of fruit will be borne chiefly 
on tho young wood ; and in order to keep up 
perennial youthfulness in the bushes, an old 
branch here and there should be taken out and 
a young one left in its place. Except for the 
sake of symmetry, none of the young shoots 
need be shortened, as the wood of Gooseberries 
will ripen sufficiently to bear its whole length. 
When Gooseberry bushes are permitted to 
attain full size thero is less danger of the loss 
of the crop from spring frosts, as the branches 
shelter each other, lb is only when pruned on 
the spur system that tho crop fails through 
having no shelter. In districts where birds are 
numerous it is sometimes recommended to 
leave the pruning till spring; but it is much 
better to prune in the winter, and to dress the 
trees at once with something which the birds 
dislike. If syringed twico during the winter 
with soot and lime-water, birds will nob touch 
thorn, and the mixture will be of some uso in 
cleansing the bushes from Moss and insects. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Apple grafted on the Pear — 

Quite recently I came upon an instance of the 
grafting of Applos on a Pear stock, but it must 
be said tho work was the result of accident 
more than design. The grafts were sent from a 
friend withoub a name attached, and tho 
scions, being so much liko those of the Pear, 
were accordingly attached to that stock, and 
until grow th had actually been made its iden¬ 
tity was not recognised. As there is only a 
season’s development nothing can be predicted 
as to possible future results, but the case is 
nevertheless interesting.—W. 

Pear Duchesse d’Angouleme. — In 
this season of scarcity as regards Apples and 
Pears, and taking into account the sunless 
summer and autumn we have had to encounter, 
ib is, I think, worth recording that this Pear 
has been very satisfactory. Tho fruits were 
furnished by espaliers, and the crop beiDg but 
a sparse ono they were fine in size, and when 
ripe proved to be of excellent quality—a very 
agreeable surprise, as I fully expected they 
would this season be both gritty and devoid of 
flavour. In many parts of the country this 
variety has to be given a wall, and is then nob 
always satisfactory. It likes a deep, warm, 
loamy soil, with or without the shelter of a 
wall, according to locality, and when this can 
be afforded ib is then a Pear wofth attention.— 
A. W. 

A useful and cheap tree guard — 

As much fruit-tree planting will be going on 
during the next few weeks, many will, no 
doubt, be anxious to know how best to protect 
the stems of standard trees from ground game 
and cattle in a cheap and efficient manner. 
This can be done as follows : Purchase as much 
' h inch wire mesh netting 3 feet wide, No. 12 
gauge, as will be required, and cut it into 
6-feet lengths. Then drive in a good stout stake 
behind and some few inches distant from the 
stem of the tree, which will serve the twofold 
purpose of securing the tree to, as w'ell as to 
fasten the guard to with staples. Now take a 
6-feet length of wire mesh netting, stand it on 
end, pass it round the tree, and make the two 
selvedges meet together at the back of the 
stake, let it into the ground a few inches at 
base, and then fasten the selvedges to the stake 
with galvanised staples. This done, take a 
length of barbed wire about 12 feet to 15 feet, 
secure one end at the base of stake with a staple, 
then coil ib round the wire netting in such 
a manner that the other end will finish at the 
top of the guard at the stake and fix it on. 
This will be found a cheap, durable, and most 
efficient tree guard. It is not unsightly. It 
will keep ground game at bay, while cattle 
will not attempt kijifijibj 5 ^japw|i- f ib. It can 
also be used for protecting trees other than 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Good specimens of Arum 
Lilies will be useful now. Plants with pots full 
of roots will require plenty of nourishment. 
For early blooming severe drying off for a 
long time is not necessary. Among the small 
useful things now in bloom are Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas. 
Though these are called small things they need 
not really be small. Cinerarias shifted on into 
7-inch pots will make very large plants. We 
have had plants of Cineraria stellata 3 feet 
high and as much through, and we need 
hardly say how useful such things are from 
this onwards. If they are vaporised before 
they are taken to the conservatory they will 
not give much further trouble. The small things 
should be placed in ornamental stands edged 
with creeping plants. Sedum carneum varie- 
gatum is useful for this purpose. A frequent 
rearrangement of the plants, if done taste!ully, 
will be much more interesting than leaving 
things in the same position. Of course, the 
plants growing in the border must remain as 
they are, but those in pots can be formed into 
various-sized groups, bringing fresh plants 
into prominence on each occasion. A good deal 
should be done with baskets in lofty houses. 
Many things nob usually grown in baskets 
will do better lifted up into the full light. 
Some of the most useful plants for that 
position are the Begonias. It is not a difficult 
matter to furnish the sides and bottoms of 
the baskets with hanging or creeping plants. 
If nothing better can be found, good plants of 
the Silver leaved Ivies and Periwinkles will be 
a change. Asparagus Sprengeri is a very 
graceful thing hanging over a basket. The 
night temperature now may be 50 degs. to 
55 degB., with a little ventilation on every 
favourable opportunity, without creating a 
draught. As far as possible all watering 
should be done in the forenoon. 

Unheated greenhouse.— The success 
of this house will depend in a great measure 
upon the way in which it is furnished. Up to the 
present, though we have had one or two rather 
severe frosts, no great harm has been done to 
Chrysanthemums, though, of course, large 
flowers are not grown, as we find them suffer 
more than small ones. Damping of the flowers 
in the wet weather we have had has been 
troublesome, but careful ventilation has 
removed this source of trouble. Roman 
Hyacinths and Cyclamens are in flower. 
These are in groups surrounded by young 
plants of Ferns, and when frost comes the 
groups are covered with several thicknesses of 
paper, and are kept on the side of dryness at 
the roots. When low-growing plants, such as 
bulbs, etc. are covered thickly with paper it 
will bake a severe frost to injure them. Every 
day, when the frost disappears, the paper 
covers are removed. If the house is fitted with 
a blind and the blind let down on frosty nights 
it will take a severe frost to injure anything in 
a well-constructed house. Well-grown bullies 
of Laurestinus and winter-flowering Jasmines 
are very effective, but the most attractive 
plants in a cold house now are large clumps of 
the large-flowered variety of the Christmas 
Roses. Coloured leaved plants and shrubs will 
make the house very interesting, and there are 
hardy berried shrubs in Skimmias, Aucubas, 
and Pernettyas which may be plunged outside 
in summer. Primulas in variety are among 
the most charming things one can grow in the 
cold house. Seedling plants about a year old 
flower very early, and continue all the winter 
if potted up in autumn. The new double- 
flowered Arabia is also flowering now. The 
blooms are useful for filling specimen glasses. 
If the most is made of the cold house a good 
deal of pleasure may be derived from it with no 
expense. 

Orchard-house.— The trees in pots may 
remain outside until the beginning of January, 
and by that time the house will be pretty well 
clear of Chrysanthemums. For the present, 
therefore, the trees will remain outside with 
the pots sheltered by a good thickness of 
Fern or long-litter, or the pots may be plunged 
in leaves. VVe have kept both fruit-trees and 
Strawberry-plants quite safe plunged in leaves, 
the Strawberry plants being covered with old 
lights to throw ofirheavy rains.T If there is any 
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fear of the Peach-trees in pots getting too much 
rain in this exceptionally rainy season, a little 
long straight straw laid across the pots will 
carry off most of the water. As opportunity 
serves, the interior of the house will be thor¬ 
oughly washed with soap and warm water. 
We generally use Gishurst-compound, and this 
makes a clean sweep of insects. At the same 
time all wall surfaces are lime-washed. A 
couple of handfuls of sulphur is mixed in each 
pail of whitewash. All forcing-house3 should 
be treated in the same way. 

Cucumbers in winter.— This is a good 
time to plant a house to come into bearing 
when the plants in the present house fail. For 
early work the best kind of house for 
Cucumbers is a low span-roof. If sunk a little 
in the ground it will take less fuel to heat it, 
but there are drawbacks to this, as it adds to 
the labour, wheeling manure and compost up 
and down steps always leading to loss of time; 
therefore, if I were building houses for 
Cucumbers on a large scale, I should keep the 
floors on the ground level. The early house 
should not be wider than 12 feet, and 10 feet is 
a very usoful size for winter work. There 
must be a comfortable warmth in the bed, 
either from hot-water-pipes or fermenting 
materials—and hot-water is the cleanest and 
in the long run the cheapest, but we always 
place a layer of stable-manure in the bottom 
of the bed before the compost is placed in to 
keep down the drying effect of the hot pipes. 
Cucumbers may be grown on slate beds over 
the hot-water pipes, but narrow brick beds 
enclosing a 4-inch hot-water-pipe are quite as 
cheap in construction and more permanent. 
Two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third old 
manure, with a little soot and wood-ashes or 
charred rubbish added, tend to keep the soil 
open and sweet. Every season the Cucumber 
houses should either be painted inside or be 
washed with soap and warm water, and when 
each crop is cleared out every particle of 
manure should be swept out from the bed. 
When this is done there will be no trouble with 
woodlice. 

Vine forcing in pots.— Well-ripened 
canes soon swell their buds when the roots 
are in a bed of leaves where fermentation is 
going on. If any Vine breaks sluggishly, 
twisting the cane till the pressure is felt along 
its whole length will liberate the sap and cause 
it to flow freely, and its effect will soon be seen 
in bursting buds. Vines do not make new 
roots till the leaves are unfolding, and then 
more water will be required, but when 
plunged in leaves the soil retains its moisture, 
and when water is required it should be of the 
same temperature as the house. 

Window gardening.— Among flowering 
plants Heaths, Genistas, Coronillas, Roman 
Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Primulas, and Zonal 
Geraniums are all suitable. The plants will 
only require water when dry, and then enough 
should be given to run out at the bottom, but 
no water should stand in the saucers or 
vases. On frosty nights move the plants away 
from the windows and cover with paper. 
Several thicknesses may be required in severe 
weather. 

Outdoor garden. —Clear off dead leaves 
and flower-stems from herbaceous borders, but 
do not do anv digging among bulbs. All 
choice bulbs should oe named or marked in 
some way. One of the principal reasons why 
bulbs and other things disappear is want of a 
label or some other distinctive mark. These 
matters should have attention now. It is 
always annoying to find plants disappear from 
borders through loss of labels or careless dig¬ 
ging. Those who have alterations to make 
will be able to get on with the work. Dull, 
showery weather is suitable for moving trees 
and shrubs, especially deciduous or summer- 
leafing things. This is a good season for plant¬ 
ing under trees, as the rains have softened the 
ground, and if the things are to do well the 
ground should be broken up and some fresh soil 
added—a mixture of old potting soil and the 
remains of the old Chrysanthemums which 
have been emptied out, with a portion of 
charred rubbish. In planting under trees it is 
necessary to do something to give them a start. 
Among the shrubs suitable for this work are 
Yews, Hollies, Aucubas, St. John’s Wort, 
Evergreen Barberries, especially B. Aqqifolivlil 


and B. stenophylla. In the background Fox¬ 
gloves and the common Evening Primrose 
make a good show. Honesty will take care of 
itself, and Snowdrops and Narcissi may be 
planted in scattered groups. 

Fruit garden.— In pruning bush Apples 
it is an advantage to keep the centre open. 
The Pear will make a pyramid, but the Apple 
is more profitable as an open centre bush, and 
the pruning should be directed to that end. 
Those who want Apples quickly should plant 
bush trees on the Paradise-stock. Keep the 
spade away from the root9, and mulch annually 
with rich compost. On fairly good soils Apples 
on the Paradise will make good-sized trees, 
and when a plot of land can be given up to 
them they should not be crowded too much. 
Some years ago I planted a plot of land with 
Apples on the Paradise, and Pears on the 
Quince 13 feet apart, and now I wish more 
space had been allowed. The trees we are 
planting now will have 15 feet between, and 
free-growing trees will ultimately be quite 
near enough. Until that time arrives other 
crops will be grown between, though, of 
course, nothing will be planted within 3 feet 
of the stems of the trees. In pruning, thinning 
the young shoots is the most important work, 
and when the thinning is finished snortenleaders 
to form wood, but do not prune very hard back. 
One need never cut away firm well-ripened 
wood if space is given for development. Cordon 
Pears are useful for filling up a wall quickly, 
but I like the double branched trees best. 

Vegetable garden. -Mushrooms, Aspa¬ 
ragus, Seakale, and Rhubarb are among the 
important things now. With a good Mush¬ 
room-house much may be dene with Rhubarb 
and Seakale, as the temperature of the Mush¬ 
room house will suit both these crops well, and 
if relays of roots are introduced every ten to 
fourteen days, there will be a regular supply. 
Asparagus will come on quickly on a hotbed oi 
stable-manure and tree leaves properly put 
together. Where the demand is small Rhubarb 
may be started under the stage in the green 
house. Seakale may be grown in a close-fitting 
box covered with mats in any dark corner ofa 
warm house, and Asparagus in a small way 
may be brought on in a flat nursery basket or 
in a box about a foot deep placed in a forcing- 
house. Seakale may be forced in 9-inch pots. 
About half-a-dozen crowns are planted in each 
pot and another pot of the same size inverted 
over it, and the whole covered with mats or 
sacking to keep out the light. A few rows ot 
Peas of the earliest kinds may be sown on a 
warm south border, or be sown in fl inch pots 
and brought on in a light house or pit where 
there is just a little warmth. Lettuces in frames 
will not require much water, but the venti¬ 
lation must be free when mild. Dry, dusty 
peat or charred refuse dusted amoog the plants 
will check damp. E. Hobday, 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 21st .—In bad weather Pea-sticks 

are sharpened and trimmed ready for use. 
stakes and labels are also painted and tied ia 
bundles. All wall surfaces are cleaned and 
whitewashed during bad weather. There is 
always a stock of various kinds of potting 
compost kept in the dry ready for use now. 
There is not much potting to do just now, 
but Cucumber and Tomato seeds must be 
sown. 

December 22nd. —Manure is wheoled on to the 
land in frosty weather. There is generally 
something to do at this season in clearing 
drains and watercourses, especially outfalls- 
Flues round boilers are brushed out with the 
flue-brush often. Stoking fires is important 
work if the most is to be taken out of the fuel, 
and when the work is entrusted to boys super¬ 
vision must be given at all times. More Sea¬ 
kale has been started in Mushroom house. 

December 23rd. —Fruit-trees in the orchard 
have been looked over and a branch or two 
removed where crossing each other or over¬ 
crowded in the centre. Pruned Peaches in 
late house—the trees will be washed and 
trained as opportunity offers, and the borders 
top-dressed. Some ot the exhausted surface 
soil will be removed, but previous to doing 
this the condition, jjf the border will he 
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ascertained, and all dry spots moistened with 
liquid-manure. Fig-trees on the open wall have 
been sheltered with Fir-branches. Put in 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 

December 24th .—There are usually some 
decorations to do for Christmas about the 
house, and at times we have been called upon 
to provide Palms and other plants for decora¬ 
ting the church. White flowers are always in 
demand, and it is necessary to provide a lot of 
late white Chrysanthemums, Lily of the Valley 
(retarded crowns), Arum Lilies, and Roman 
Hyacinths. Poinsettias also are useful at this 
season, and a few good specimens of Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. 

December 26th .—Looked over Grapes hanging 
in room to remove bad berries. Our experi¬ 
ence is that Grapes, if well ripened, keep better 
in a dry room than hanging on the Vines 
where the changes of temperature are more 
fluctuating ; besides, when the Grapes are cut 
Vines can be cleaned and prepared for another 
season. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Barbary dove ( W. B. A .).— 
The cause of death in this case appears to have 
been the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
region of the heart. This may have been 
caused through violent excitement, or have 
arisen from the liver being out of order through 
improper feeding, but. no particulars are fur¬ 
nished as to diet and general treatment. The 
food of these birds should consist of Wheat, 
Tares, Dari, with occasionally a little Millet 
and Canary-seed. Hemp-seed and grits, such 
as are given to young chickens, may be added 
to their diet from time to time. As green food, 
the young tops of Turnips are very good for 
them. They should never be without a supply 
of coarse grit sand. The Barbary dove has 
become so well acclimatised that it will live in 
a garden aviary the year round and breed 
freely ; it may, in fact, be treated very much 
as an ordinary domestic pigeon.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY, 

Poultry breeding (Fowl *).—Male birds 
in their second year should be run with young 
ullets, while cockerels should be mated with 
ens in their second or third year. This is the 
only safe means of producing good strong 
stock. You should, however, avoid close 
in-breediDg, as in a short time this will result 
in deterioration in size and reduction of egg- 
producing powers. It is good policy to 
change the male birds every season, and on 
the choice of a good male bird depends much 
of the after success. For the production of 
fine, strong chickens either for breeding or 
fattening, there should not be more than six or 
seven hens to one cock, but if the supply of 
eggs is the chief consideration, ten or twelve 
may be allowed. Hens should not be kept 
over their third year, unless very good or 
choice. The strongest chickens are obtained 
from two year old hens by a cockerel of about 
a year old, although such broods contain a 
disproportion of cocks ; therefore, it is gene¬ 
rally preferred to breed from well-grown 
pullets of not less than nine months with a 
cock of two years of age.—S. S. G. 


Cover for wild ducks.—I have a shallow pool, 
aoine SO yards long by 5o yards wide, upon which 1 should 
like to encourage wild ducke. What is the best kind of 
cover that I can grow for them, and can I raise it from 
seed, as planting would be expensive and inconvenient?— 
Cobweb. 

[The best thing you can have is the Common Reed 
(Arundo Phragmites), which is quite common in many 
parte of the country, and which can be had in any pool or 
ditch for the gathering. The next best is Manna Grata 
(Olyceria (Poa) aquatica), which grows to a height of from 
2 feet to 6 feet.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — Revised, with descriptions of all the. beet 
plant*, tree*, ami shrub*, their culture aiul arrangement, 
ulrist rated an wood- Cloth, medium 8vo., 16s.; post free, 
15s. Gd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well a ml strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green ha(f uwroceo, Sls - nett. 

2nd, in ? mis., half boumi sarjfgrftn.morocco, ptelneU. 

of aiibookseifyr \*$jt jze d by VjO QIC 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Tenant must quit on determination of 
tenancy.— A holds a cottage on a yearly tenancy from 
February 2nd, and B (the owner of the cottage) has given 
A six months’ notice to quit on February 2nd next. A 
thinks that if he does not meet w ith another cottage to 
suit him by that day he may remain where he is until he 
can meet his requirements, or, at lea«t. that he can hold 
over for twenty days. Is this so? What is B’s remedy? 
And what rent can he claim if A remains in possession f— 
A. B. C. 

[A is quite wrong. B might ju9t as well 
contend that if he was unable to obtain another 
tenant by February 2nd that A must remain 
and pay rent until B wa9 suited. If A does 
not quit on February 2nd, B may turn him out 
by force, but this course is not recommended, 
or he may proceed in ejectment and also claim 
damages, or he may give notice that he will 
claim double rent from February 2nd.— 
K. C. T.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardining free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.O. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several, correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many eases, so trifling that if is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Chrysogonum vlrglnianum (D. L. F.).—This, 
which cometi from N. America, belong* to the Helianlhus 
family, and is easily grown in a damp, shady spot. It 
bears masses of yellow flowers. It is, we think, a plant of 
doubtful value for the garden. 

Slugs eating Primulas (Amateur).— We have 
not the slightest aoubt that these are the cause of your 
failure, and you should not leave a stone unturned to cir¬ 
cumvent them. Search with a candle at night, and care¬ 
fully move every pot In the day-time, as they often lie 
concealed under the pots. Slugs appear to have a strong 
liking for these plants. 

Chrysanthemum blooms fading (J. M-, 
p. 509).—The reason for blooms fading Is that the stems 
are too long, and being cut down into the hard wood there 
is a difficulty in absorbing water. The foliage also absorbs 
much of the water. If the flowers are wanted to remain 
fresh the stemB should be split up and all foliage removed. 
— W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth. 

Seedling Gloxinias (F. L.\— Keep your seedling 
Gloxinias in a temperature of 60 degs. to CO degs. Give 
less water now and finally dry them off. Give none when 
the tops are gone, and place them out of reach of drip. 
Start the bulbs in the spring in a warm place and repot into 
larger pots, removing old, loose soil, and feed when full of 
roots, or repot for larger plants. Always have them near 
the light, and water sparingly for a time after repotting. 

Lily Of the Valley (L. if.).— The best plan will be 
to well top-dress the beds now with some half-decayed 
stable-manure. This will be washed down to the roots by 
the winter's rain, and will greatly benefit the plants. Soak- 
ings of liquid manure in the spring will also be beneficial. 
Next year, as soon as the foliage has died down in the 
autumn, the best plan will be to lift all the roots, and 
replant the strongest and best of the crowns in some good, 
well-tilled, and manured land. 

The Madonna Lily (J. M ).— Lillum candidum 
should now be growing rapidly, as new growth com¬ 
mences as 60 on as flowering ceases, and by winter strong, 
healthy plants make large tufts of leaves. This growth is 
perfectly hardy, and neither frost nor damp will injure It. 
Plant the bulbs of Hyacinthus candicans as soon as you 
can, covering them to a depth of not less than 0 inches. 
It is quite hardy in the open ground. 

Spiraeas for forcing (J. A.).-Much depends 
upon the strength of your plants for forcing as to time, os 
if imported they force more quickly. It would be well to 
place them In a frame or house at a temperature of 65 degs. 
to 60 degs. early in January, and grow on quietly. By this 
means much stronger growth is secured ; and give more 
warmth, if necessary, with plenty of moisture as the 
growth increases. If there are no means to force in the 
way advised, place in heat early in February, and grow on 
rapidly, keeping the plants near the light to create a sturdy 
growth. 

Cineraria leaves curling (A.) — Although there 
are some kinds of Cinerarias the leaves of which curl some¬ 
what naturally, yet it is most probable that in this case 
they do so from some other cause. Are they kept too dry 
at the root ? Turn one that is much affected with “ curl ” 
out of Its pot, and see if dry in the first place. Perhaps 
the atmosphere of the house is too close, warm, and dry ? 
We certainly think that one or either of these things must 


effect the planta, and if this is so you cau easily alter 
them, and either give the plants more water at the roots, 
if needed, or keep the atmosphere of the house less dry 
and warm. 

Begonias from seed ((7. R.) i—You must sow the 
seed at end of January in a shallow, well-drained pan of 
light eoil, which must be well moistened before sowing. 
Sow thinly and cover very lightly with soil. Place the 
pan on a gentle hot-bed or in a warm greenhouse to hasten 
the germination of the seed. When the seedlings appear 
prick them out and pot on as required. Harden them well 
off, and plant out in a light, peaty soil. Duiing the sum¬ 
mer they will give a bright display of flowers. 

Making a hot-bed (J . F.).— In making a hot-bed 
a much steadier heat is obtained by placing the manure in 
heaps, turning it several times before placing it in the pit 
or bed. If placed in the pit direct, it heats very rapidly, 
and then quickly gets cold again. Thoroughly mix all the 
materials together, and turn when heated through, not 
allowing the manure to get very hot. Make the bed as 
fiim as possible to retain the warmth, making the bed as 
soon as the steam has evaporated, or after two or three 
turnings. Much depends upon the quality of the manure ; 
and, if “strawy," freshly gathered leaves should be 
mixed with the manure. The heat is then retained much 
longer. 

Treatment of Deutzla gracilis (G.).—lt is 
natural for the beutzia to lose its leaves at this season. It 
will doubtless flower In spring if the wood is ripe. After 
flowering, cut back all the old wood to within 0 inches of 
the pot, and then young shoots will be produced from the 
bottom. Keep it in a sunny window, and when the 
weather gets warmer plunge it out-of-doors in a sunny 
position, keeping it well supplied with water. Take it 
indoors again when it has shed its leaves. Deutzias can 
be raised from cuttings of half-ripened wood put into 
sandy soil in August 

Culture of Oleanders (C .).—Whoever wishes to 
flower Oleanders well must induce them to make a free and 
early growth, and mature the wood by full exposure to 
sun and air in the summer. Oleanders delight in strong 
sun-heat in combination with copious supplies of water at 
the roots. A good, sound, fibrous loam, adding to it a 
little leaf-mould, is the best soil for them, and the pots 
should be well drained. Shift in March, and keep the 
plants tolerably close and warm fora time afterwards, but 
expose them to full light and ventilate freely all through 
the summer. About the middle of August turn them out 
for three weeks into the open air. 

Tropceolum polyphyllum ( D. L. F.X-From 
the description you send we Lake it this is the plant to 
which you refer. It comes from Ohili. The leaves are 
glaucous, almost Rue-like in tone, and cut into fine 
divisions or leaflets. In a warm situation the stems creep 
about through the neighbouring vegetation, sometimes 
extending to a length of 3 feet or 4 feet. The flowers are 
deep yellow and very freely produced. It is quite hardy in 
dry situations in the rock garden, also on sunny banks, but 
should not be often disturbed. It dies down at the end of 
tumme \ 

Japanese Chrysanthemums similar in 
form to Western King (S, J.)- The varieties 
described in the following list are not absolutely iden¬ 
tical in form with Western King, the fine white sort 
you evidently admire. They all belong to the Japanese 
incurved section, and we have little doubt they will 
answer your purpose very well. H. J. Gillingham, a 
pleasing yellow sport from Western King, and, therefore, 
similar in form to that variety, and also keeps well; 
Eda Prais, a lovely blush-pink sort that the specialists 
should be able to provide you with, although introduced 
in 1891; Mary Perkins, deep canary-yellow ; W. R. Church, 
rosy-crimson, bronze reverse ; Glory of Devon, soft amber- 
yellow (new); Belle of Castlewood, white, tinted pink ; 
C. J. Sailer, deep canary-yellow ; Louise, flesh-pink, of 
ea*y culture*, Unit. Ad. Cbatin, pure white; Modesto, 
brilliant jellow ; and Mias Alice Byron, a lovely pure 
white flower and a plant of easy culture, also most con¬ 
sistent. 

Chrysanthemums for succession — 18 
Japanese varieties for bush plants ( Plantt.- 
many —The varieties mentioned below should begin to 
bloom in October and carry their peried of flowering well 
into December : Soleil d’Octobre, canary-yellow ; Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre, bronzy-buff sport from the last named ; 
Source d’Or, old gold; Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow; M. 
William Holmes, bright crimson, golden reverse; La 
Trioropbant, rose tinted on white ground ; Eynsford 
White, pure white; Dazzler, vivid crimson ; Crimson 
Source d’Or, crimson sport from Source d’Or; Gladys 
Roult, pure white ; Bessie Chapman, bronze sport from La 
Triomphant; W. Seward, rich crimson ; Mrs. Barklay, 
soft rose-pink when grown freely ; Culllngfordi, bright 
crimson reflexed, included for Us colour late in the 
season ; Mme. Felix Perrin, pink, late; Tuxedo, orange, 
shaded chestnut, late; Golden Dart, rich buttercup- 
yellow ; and Mme. Theresa Panckoucke, a fine late white 
variety. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Mistletoe (Dewdrop).— There is 
no difficulty whatever about this. Place the seeds on 
clean, smooth bark in April or May, and cover with 
a thickness of muslin or gauze to keep away the 
birds. Many put the seeds on at Christmas before they 
are sufficiently ripe. Never cut Blits in the bark into which 
to insert the seeds; simply apply them to the underside of 
the clean bark. You will see no signs of growth until after 
the seed has fallen away, but if you examine the place 
then, you will find that the bark is swelling beneath the 
spot whereon the seed was placed, and the second year 
the young leaves and shoots appear. 

Trees for shelter (fl.).—In order to obtain good 
shelter a bo.d belt of trees should be planted, but if space 
is limited, and the trees are set in tingle line at consider¬ 
able distances, shelter from wind or rain will not be 
quickly secured. For winter comfort evergreen things 
must be planted, and of these Evergreen Oak is very valu¬ 
able ; a little slow, perhaps, at first, but worth waiting for. 
The Austrian and Corsican Pines are most effective wind 
breaks with their dense, heavy heads of leafage. You 
might do worse than plant a bold break of Holly along one 
part of the field, os nothing gives such perfect shelter and 
takes up juqh urnali space. If stuck never pee the Oeld 
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the common Yew might be included. These will be suf¬ 
ficient evergreens. Do not plant any exotic trees of 
doubtful value, as the conifers so commonly planted, often 
misplaced in the garden, and more unsightly by far when 
seen in the fields. Shelter from sun in summer will be 
best obtained from a wide-spreading, summer-leafing tree, 
and nothing is better than the Wych Elm, Horse-Chestnut, 
or Beech—all trees of rapid growth. 

Catting back Lilac-trees (A. IT.).—You should 
have done this immediately after the flowering last 
spring; if you do it now you will sacrifice the flower¬ 
ing for next spring, and, indeed, in any case, if you prune 
to any extent you must be prepared for a sacrifice in this 
way in some degree. It is too late for the plants to make 
fresh growth, and the most you can do is to take out all 
thin and poor shoots and allow the plants to remain for 
the present. Of course, if you do not mind a partial 
sacrifice, as you appear to have many bushes, the way 
would be to cut hard back in February or quite early in 
March next. If the trees are in the shrubbery you could 
select one here and there. Proceed cautiously, as it is by 
no means certain, no matter how early the pruning is 
done or how favourable the season for growth subse¬ 
quently, that your bushes will make flowering wood for 
the year after. The error has been through a series of 
past years, when a slight pruning of the younger wood 
or even a pinching of the shoots that inclined most to 
elongate would have kept the plants in bush form. You 
ought also to clear away all the suckers, as these are pos¬ 
sibly proceeding from the stock. As regards the Labur¬ 
num, you had better thin out the branches a little so as to 
admit light and air to the centre of the tree. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seaweed for Asparagus (G. B.).— Seaweed is by 
many considered the best manure for Asparagus, and 
growers with seaside gardens use nothing else when they 
can get it. It should be put on fresh in the autumn, and 
forked in in the spring—not raked off. Should the roots 
not be deep enough to allow the soil to be moved, then 
spread a little earth over the Seaweed, so as to make the 
bed look tidy. 

Making a Mint-bed (d.).—The best way to make 
a Mint-bed in the spring is by cuttings or shoots a few 
inches long. _ If an old bed, when pushing up shoots a few 
inches long, is lightly forked up and the voung growths 
or shoots secured with a few root-like growths attached to 
the stem, and dibbled in firmly, a quick, good return is 
gained ; of course, the best results are obtained from good 
land. Plant the shoots at IS inches apart in the row and 
G inches from plaut to plant. 


- Salterton. — See reply to “X. L.,” re “Pruning 

Old Goose berry-bushes," in our issue of November 14, 
page 470, and article in this issue, p. 535. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — Bobo.—l, The Box Thorn 
(Lycium), difficult to say which without flowers ; 2, Cle¬ 
matis FI am mu la probably. Specimen very poor, send 

when in bloom.- J. E. —1, The Butcher’s Broom (Rus- 

cus aculeatus); 2, Probably a Euonvmus, should like to 

know more of the plant.- Thwaite .—The Strawberry- 

tree (Arbutus Unedo). 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

Worcestershire .—A chemist’s question.- Santa Rosa — 

If you have any glass, your best plan would be to purchase 
a plant or plants of the greenhouse forms of Asparagus, as 

A. plumosus, A. p. nanus, and A. Sprengeri.- L. Sf. S. 

—\es, your Currant-bushes have been attacked by the 

mite.- J .—See reply to “Amateur’’ last week's issue.- 

Rut. Heldenstein.—We think " Hobday’s Villa Gardening ” 
would answer your purpose. The price is 0s. Od , post 
free from this office. “ Town Gardening,” free by post for 

Is. 2d., is also a suitable book.- Cheviot .—We fear you 

can do little with the frame. You are keeping the green 
house and conservatory far too warm ; hence the difficulty 
withthefr&me. Let the heatdownin these and you will then 
find the frame useful. The greenhouse never need exceed 
4.') degs., and the conservatory likewise. 2, See reply to 
“Botany” in our issue of October 10, page 410. Cam¬ 
panula isophylla is quite hardy, and will stand in a cold- 
frame during the winter. The young growths you refer to 

will bloom next year.- B. Sf. Smyth.— 1, Give it a good 

dressing of lime. You might try the Lilies in another part 
of the garden, but we fear there is little chance of success. 

2, Keep the corms of the Cbildsi section until March, but 
plant the others as soon os you can. 3, Yes. 4, Yes, the 
Wichuriana Roses will do where you say. You can use 
the Bramble as well for trailing over the fallen tree roots. 
Kindly, when you eend any queries, write on one side of 

the paper only. See our rules to correspondents.- A. D. 

—See reply to Adelaide l*ym, Ampthill, in our issue of 

December 5, page fill.- A Floiver Lover.—I, No, we 

fear you will not succeed in the way you Bay. The seed¬ 
lings must have light, and this you cannot give them on a 
mantel-piece. 2, Yes, wait until the ground works well. 

3, Far better buy plants; there is no yellow-flowered 
Fuchsia. 4, No. Kindly read our rules to correspondents. 

- W. E. B .—You will have to give more heat if you 

want any flowers. 2, See reply to “ South Stafford ” re 
“ Roses in Pots in the Winter,’’ in our issue of Dec. 12, 
page 520. 3, You are keeping the Pelargoniums far too 

hot; a warm greenhouse or frame is the best place for 

them, with a temperature of from 40 degs. to 50 degs.- 

Hougomont.—U the weather is nice and open, without 
frost, you can deal with your border now; if otherwise, 

leave it till the spring.- K. E. Harri *.—Kindly send us 

a specimen of the^ infested fronds, and then we can better 

advise you.- Vilotta —You should get some practical 

gardener in your neighbourhood to show you. As a rule, 
the fruit-buds are round and full, while the wood-buds are 
pointed. 2, It is impossible tosav unless you give lissome 

idea of your treatment of the Vallota.- D. L. W.— The 

Megasea is not of much value for cutting. The Chryso- 
gonum is of little value. Yes, we should say the Pinks 

should flower well.- Quality Only.—1, “The Carnation 

Manual,” Cassell and Co. ; the price, we think, is 2s. Gd. 
2, Your best plan will be to apply to eome Carnation 
grower, who will send you his list, and you can select the 
varieties in colour that you prefer. It will be best for you 

to wait until the spring before planting.- Dewdrop.— 

The Holly will no doubt fruit when well established. The 
way you mention is the only way to increase the Mistletos. 
See reply, page 537. \Ye cannot find anv note referring to 

the Deutzta of which you speak- J.' B .—There are so 

many books on gardening that it is difficult to say. You 
will never learn your profession from books only. Of 
course, they are necessary, but there is nothing like 
practical experience. Read the weekly gardening journals 

carefully.- Sidcup.--Vie dealt fully with the earlr- 

flowering varieties in our issue of September 19, page 372. 

- M. A. Acton.—See article on Ornamental Grasses, 

with illustrations,,in our issue et Dapcknbar 12, page 518. 
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Cassell's Dictionary of Practical 
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trations from photographs taken direct from nature. 
“The Dictionary has the merit of being wholly distinc* 
from all other gardening bookB, encyclopedic or otheririM 
and, what is of still greater importance, is bo admirable in 
plan and execution as to leave no doubt in our mind ai to it 
proving highly useful ard attaining to a high degree of 
popularity.”— Gardener* Magazine, 
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FRUIT. 


SOME VERY GOOD PEARS. 

Now that the planting season is with us there 
may be a few readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to whom a small selection of good 
Pears may be helpful. Among British fruits 
none claim more general appreciation than 
Pears in winter. One may tire of Apples, and 
almost of Grapes, but if good Pears, varied in 
kind, are available, there is no risk of surfeit, 
provided the fruit is good both in sample and 
variety. Dovenm* du Comice has for a long 
time held a high place; indeed, most growers 
claim it as the very best. Undoubtedly it is a 
perfect fruit as regards quality and size. Were 
its cropping capacity only equal to its quality, 
then, indeed, it would be all perfect. To grow 
it successfully a wall is really advised, though 
as an open espalier it is fine. As a bush tree I 
do not find it very free. It, however, deserves, 
perhaps, more than any fruit a space on a shel¬ 
tered wall. Marie Louise is another to which 
similar remarks aro duo. From a wall Beurro 
Diel is really excellent. It is also free 
bearing, and as a bush or pyramid does 
very well if the stock is suitable and the 
roots well tended. Le Lecbeur is a more 
recent Pear, of good flavour, late keeping, 
handsome, and free. This, too, repays wall 
protection. Beurrc Alex. Lucas is another 
excellent Pear, particularly for wall culture. 
A fine variety as a bush is Albhorpe Crassaue. 
This is by no means a showy or a largo Pear, 
but I hold it to bo one of the very best in 
ciuality and crop, and it will keep in good con¬ 
dition longer in a ripe state than any I am 
acquainted with. President Birabe is an 
under-sized fruit, keeps well, is good in flavour, 
and most distinct in appearance. Olivier des 
Serres is similar to the last-named in some 
respects, and will remain in use out of the 
ordinary Pear season. Emile d’Heyst is claimed 
by some as a second Marie Louise. As a 
cropper it is vastly superior, and in flavour it 
is not far behind. Pitmaston Duchess, where 
large fruits are valued, must not be omitted, 
for when ripe it has a beautiful clear skin, a 
very good flavour, and what is so strong a 
recommendation is that it is adapted to any 
form of tree and crops well anywhere. I have 
seen immense crops on standards and on a 
wall, Pears weighing .‘1 lb. each. If regularity 
of crop counts for anything, then Beurn ; Clair- 
geau must have a place. This has a handsome 
outline, fine colour, and good size ; its quality 
some will praise, others decry. I consider no 
collection complete without at least one tree. 
Novelle Fulvie and Marie Benoist are others 
that have come into favour of late years, late 
keeping making them specially valuable. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien is such an universal 
favourite that any further praise Beems super¬ 
fluous, and Seckle, one of the richest flavoured 
of all Pears, is small and best grown on a wall. 
Glout Morceau and Josephine do Malines both 
need a wall, and are excellent in flavour, 
texture, and long keeping. Beurr6 d’Amanlis 
and Fondante d’Automne do well as pyramids, 
and are available afbervWilliams’ is ov«r, and 
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both are of good flavour. A good August Pear 
is Doyenne d’Ete. Baurre Hardy is a most 
serviceable Pear, largo sized, regular in bearing, 
and quality good. This, too, does well as a bush 
or pyramid. A very handsome Pear in shape, 
size, and colour is Doyenne Boussoch, good, too, 
for bush culture, but it soon decays at the core 
after maturity. There is scarcely another 
Pear so beautiful externally. Louise Bonne of 
Jersoy, perhaps, is its only rival, and this only 
in its best form. This latter is a richly- 
flavoured Pear and a favourite with many. 
Marguerite Marillat is an early-autumn Pear, 
large, bright, and comparatively new. Duchess 
d’Angoulrme, so well grown in France, is not 
worth cultivating with us. Brockworth Park, 
Conference, and Beurre Superfin are a trio 
faultless in flavour ; when well grown the last- 
named is a particularly good bearer ;is a bush. 

The foregoing are a selection of the best of 
popularly-grown Pears, and those of your 
readers needing additions to their existing 
stock will not err in adding any of these or 
even duplicating them. It mu9t be said, how¬ 
ever, that all Pears are not good in every class 
of soil, but these qualities can only be satis¬ 
factorily proved by actual trial. W. S. 


APPLE AND PEAR SHOOTS DYING. 

1 shall feel greatly obliged if you will kindly let me know 
what is the cause of shoot* enclosed going wrong? I have 
sent you some cuttings of Wellington Apple. The tree I 
have taken shoots from is, no doubt, quite thirty years old 
and grown as a standard. I have also enclosed cuttings 
of Louise Bonne Pear. This is an espalier about seven years 
old. I shifted it to where it now is about three years 
since. If you can tell me the cause of these shoote going 
off, also a remedy, I shall be glad. I have many other 
sorts of Pears grown on same ground ; none are affected 
like the enclosed.—N. W. 

[The portions of Apple (Wellington) and Pear 
(Louise Bonne) shoot9 you sent show that the 
root9 are in soil which entirely fails to furnish, 
in wood making, needful constituents. When 
you state that some other Apple and Pear- 
trees, growing close by and under similar 
conditions, are healthy, you state what may 
seem to you a paradox; yet it is a well- 
known fact, as it is of common experience 
that some varieties of Apples and Pears need, 
to mature their growths and produce healthy 
wood, very much more of phosphate and potash 
than others do. It is just one of those things 
in fruit culture that no one can explain. 
Both Wellington Apple and Louise Bonne 
Pear are of this order, the former especially, 
not only producing dead shoot points generally 
when roots go too deep, but also tho wood is 
subject to canker. Now, all the sprayings 
with the caustic soda and potash solution, or of 
the sulphate of copper solution, the application 
of which is commonly advised to trees that 
are affected by fungoid complaints, of which 
your tree trouble is one, will not furnish any 
permanent remedy. The fault lies in the roots. 
Can you manage to open a trench round your 
standard Apple-tree 6 feet from the stem, 

2 feet wide, and fully as deep, cutting close off 
every root you moet with, then grubbing under 
the root-ball a couple of feet all round, still 
cutting clean all roots, and then having a broad, 
sharp chisel fixed on to a long Ash handle, with 
the aid of a mallet drive it under tho root-ball 


all round, cutting off every root you can find ? 
When that is done fill in the trench, well paok- 
ing in the soil under the ball, and using only 
top-spit soil from the vegetable quarters. Then 
remove 6 inches of the top soil over the ball, 
wheeling it away, and replace with good garden 
soil, in which are mixed 3 lb. of bone-flour and 
3 lb. of kainit, also, if you have such, a few 
bushels of wood-ashes and old lime-rubbish, 
roughly sifted. In the summer place over the 
roots a layer 2 inches thick of animal-manure 
as a mulch. That is really the only remedy, 
though a somewhat troublesome one. If you 
are only content to prune back all these 
diseased shoots those produced next year will 
be of just the same nature. If you root prune 
as advised, then in February prune the tree- 
head fairly well, we feel assured that in two 
years quite a new and healthy tree will be 
found. The Pear-tree had best be unfastened, 
be carefully lifted and replanted, removing 
much of the old soil, and replacing it with 
fresh from the vegetable ground, then replant¬ 
ing and treating it as advised for the Apple. 
Abo ton-dress the roots of other weak trees. 
No doubt many others have treos suffering as 
yours do now. They also should adopt similar 
remedies ] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Moving a Fig-tree.—I wish to move a Rood sized 
old Fig-tree from a north to a south wall. Should I do 
this now or in the spring, and should Fig-trees be pruned 1 
I have three trees on a south wall which 1 never prune, 
and they bear so much that I make Fig jam.— Kilsallv- 
owkn. 

[Figs require very little pruning, only taking 
out the old and exhausted wood. Seeing your 
trees bear so well we should let well alone. 
You can move the Fig-tree now, bub if it is 
very old and deeply rooted its success is 
doubtful. Why not put a young tree on the 
south wall, which would be far the better way ?] 
Apple American Mother —This is not 
nearly so well known as it should be for October 
and November use. It has a rich aromatic 
flavour, and crops fairly well in most seasons. 
This year it has proved one of my best in this 
respect. Intending planters would do well to 
include a couple of trees this autumn. It does 
well as a pyramid or bush, and I have seen it 
succeeding as a standard in this locality. It is 
very late in opening its blossoms with me, and 
this may have something to do with its cropping 
so freely this year. I find tho tree does nob like 
to be too closely pruned. I also noticed that 
this Apple does well with “ Dorset.’’ At such 
a representative fruit show as Chiswick this 
autumn I only noticed two dishes staged of this 
variety, the first prize going to Mr. Slade, 
gardener to Lord Poltimore, nr. Exeter.— 
East Devon. 

[With the above note were sent some typical 
specimens of Christmas Pearmain and American 
Mother. Christmas Pearmain was, to our mind, 
a little woolly, and evidently past ite best. 
The name is rather misleading, we think, as we 
doubt very much if it will keep in good con¬ 
dition till Christmas. American Mother was 
good in every way, and it is an Apple that 
snould, we think, be more largely grown, as it 
ifjj pop pf the Amorican vurfeties that ?eems te do 
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well in all parts of the country. We have seen 
some fine samples that have been grown in a 
suburban London garden. On cold soils we 
should think it would not answer so well, but 
the quality of American Mother is so good that 
it in such well deserves a place on a wall.— 
Ed.] 

An interesting Apple tree. —As in 

this season of dearth a good Apple crop is 
interesting, I am sending an account of a free- 
bearing Apple, the name of which is unknown 
to me. It has, in this year of fruit famine, 
borne the record crop of 3,200 Apples. Three 
years ago the number was 2,500 ; last year very 
few; and the year between a fair crop. The 
tree is a rather large standard, 24 feet in 
diameter &Ld 25 feet high, growing in my 
garden orchard. The fruit is pale green, 
mellowing to yellow, with russety patches; 
season October to Christmas, or longer. It is a 
nice, soft, sweet Apple, and pleasantly 
flavoured ; not a cooker, although, when not 
quite ripe, it will stew like a Pear. Curiously 
enough, its local name is 
M Pear Apple.” There are 
several specimens in this 
neighbourhood. When this 
place came into my posses¬ 
sion about five years ago I 
bad the garden remade, 
altered walks, sowed down 
the orchard, etc., and beneath 
this Apple-tree had a sexa- 
gonal seat placed, surround* 
ing the trunk, leaving a cir¬ 
cular gravelled space edged 
with rough granite blocks 
and plants. When the tree 
is in bloom, or the branches 
borne down with fruit all 
around almost to the ground, 
in the style of a Weeping 
Willow, it is a very pretty 
object; while, seated in a 
cage of rustling dark green 
leaves and rosy blossom, or 
green and golden fruit, you 
can look through the branches 
at the sea, about half-a-mile 
away. It grows below sloping 
ground, and thus gets plenty 
of moisture and nutriment 
from cultivated borders 
alxive. I send specimens of 
the fruit, and shall be glad 
to hear if it is known to you. 

—A. F. Browne, Tyirar- 
drealh , Comirall. 

[We do not recognise the 
Apple. You might send us 
some fruits earlier in the 
season another year, and we 
will endeavonr to find out 
its correct name. It is evi. 
dently a local sort. The 
flavour is very good, similar 
to that of a Pear, but the 
fruit is somewhat past, and, 
as we say, we should like to 
see it earlier in the season.— 

Ed.] 

Late Grapes.— During 
the month of November 
very many Grapes are annually spoilt, the 
weather being so very changeable as to 
make it difficult to maintain anything like 
the requisite equable house temperature. 
On fairly bright days tire heat ought to be 
freely turned on and both front and top air 
admitted freely, closing the houses, with the 
exception of a few inches of top air, not later 
than 4 p.m. During the nights and on dull, 
foggy, or wet days, when very little air should 
be admitted, keep the hot-water pipes only 
moderately warm, the temperature not exceed¬ 
ing 50 clegs, or falling much below 45 degs. 
The houses ought to be wholly given up to the 
Grapes, the aim being to keep the atmosphere 
as dry as possible. If there are pot plants that 
must be watered, let this be done on the morn- 
mgs of clear days, and carefully. It does not 
follow that the borders should be kept very dry. 
Next season’s crops as well as those on the 
Vines must be studied. Therefore, give the 
borders a good soaking of soft water whenever 
Approaching dryness, doing this important 
vi oi k on the mornirfi]?* veLen th^JJauses can be 
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ventilated freely. Those who have a dread of 
losing berries by damping consequent upon 
watering the borders may follow the latter 
operation with a surfacing of clean straw, this 
greatly checking evaporation of moisture. 
Collect the falling leaves daily. A very close 
look-out should be kept for decaying berries, 
the timely removal of one or more of these 
frequently saving a whole bunch. It is now 
when the value of comparatively small freely- 
thinned bunches becomes most apparent, these 
invariably keeping better than the larger, 
more solid clusters. 


TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

FRUITING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In the case of many of our hardy trees and 
shrubs, their most attractive stage is during 
the autumn and early winter months, when 
their great profusion of brightly-coloured fruits 
forms a very prominent feature, and adds 




Fnutint;.branch of the Broad-leaved Spindlc-lrce (Euonyimi# latifolius). 


greatly to the beauty of our woodland scenery. 
Among the shrubs which are specially notice 
able in this respect is the broad leaved 

Euonymujs latikolii’s.— This species, which 
is a native of a considerable tract of country in 
Southern and Central Europe, was introduced 
into British gardens early in the last century, 
yet at the present day it is by no means 
common. This species, when allowed space for 
its development, forms quite a small tree, with 
a rather dense rounded head, of a very elegant 
outline, owing to the somewhat drooping 
character of the branches. The seed capsules 
are of a bright red colour, and when they 
open the orange - coloured fruits hang 
suspended therefrom by slender threads. In 
this stage they remain a considerable time. In 
the winter, when devoid both of foliage and 
fruits, this Euonymus is remarkable for the 
regular arrangement of its branches and the 
smooth reddisn green bark. Many of the 
Cotoneastlrs are remarkable for the beauty 
of their fruits, among which may be mentioned 
the Himalayan C. atfinis, which forms quite a 


tree, and bears large clusters of glowing crim¬ 
son-coloured berries. These bunches of fruits 
are so large and heavy that they frequently 
cause the shoots to bend over with their weight, 
and from this circumstance, when the sped 
men is tall, they are rendered even more 
conspicuous than would otherwise be the case. 
The sub evergreen C. Simonsi, an upright¬ 
growing, much branched bush, with neat 
foliage and a great profusion of bright orange- 
scarlet berries, is a well-known and very beau 
tiful shrub. C. bacillar is, one of the tree like 
species, has small brown berries, but in such 
profusion are they borne that the entire speci 
men appears often to be of that hue. The little 
evergreen C. microphylla is very pretty when 
the brownish-crimson coloured berries are nest- 
ling among the neat, deep green foliage. A 
species with very bright coloured fruits, 
C. horizontalis, is a very desirable form. This 
forms a low-growing shrub with horizontally 
arranged branches, which, from their regular 
frond-like character, remind one to some extent 
of the South American Azara microphylla. 
The berries are brighter than those of any of 
the other dwarf Cotoneasters, being of a clear 
vermilion tint where fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine. A great many of the 

Thorns (Crata»gus) are remarkable for their 
Hhowy fruits, the brightest coloured of all 
being the Fire Thorn (CraUegua Pyre 
cantha), which is so well known as a wall 
shrnb. The beet form of the Pyracantba is 
that known as Lailandi. The common Haw 
thorn is very ornamental when laden with fruit, 
and, as may be often seen, some individuals 
are, in brightness of colouring as well as in 
other features, very superior. The N. Ameri¬ 
can Crataegus coccinea, so valuable as a late- 
flowering Thorn, is also very showy when in 
fruit, while the large berried kinds, of which 
the Tansy-leaved Thorn may be taken as an 
example, are both distinct and ornamental. 1c 
this the berries are about the largest of any of 
the Thorns, of rather a peculiar flattened 
shape, with large adherent Ibracts, and when 
ripe of a rich yellow colour. The 

Doc; Rusks, with their brightly-coloured 
hips, are so conspicuous in many of our hedge¬ 
rows as to direct attention to this feature in 
the cases of Roses in general. The Japanese 
Rosa rugosa, handsome in foliage and in flower, 
is equally so when in fruit, and especial men 
tion must also be made of the almost black- 
berried R. spinosissima, the crimson R. cin- 
namomea, the scarlet R. villosa, and the 
equally bright R. lucida. In the genus 

Pyrus may be mentioned many of the cul¬ 
tivated Apples and Pears, the various forms of 
the Siberian Crab, Pyrus Maulei, and above all 
the Mountain Ash or Rowan, which forms such 
an autumn feature, especially in some parts of 
Scotland. Of 

Barberries, the common European Ber 
beris vulgaris is very showy, while to this must 
be added Berberis Thuntiergi, which is more 
remarkable for the intensely bright tint the 
foliage assumes before it drops than for the 
beauty of its fruits, which in this country are 
often Dome but sparingly. Of the evergreen 
species, B. Darwini, with deep purple berries 
covered with bloom like a Grape, is very free 
fruiting, while most of the Mahonias dtsetve 
notice. One of the finest of all berried shrubs 
is our own British 

Sea Buckthorn (Hippopbae rbamnoides), * 
large loose growing bush with slender twigs, 
which are clothed for about a foot of their 
length with crowded clusters of bright orange- 
coloured berries the size of Peas. Another very 
6howy shrub by reason of its large bright 
coloured fruits is the 

European Box Thorn (Lycium europium). 
Among berry-bearing shrubs the Skimmios 
must be assigned a place, and another ever¬ 
green group is furnished by the numerous 
varieties of the Aucuba to be met with in our 
gardens. Of white-coloured fruits, 

Tiif. Snow berry (Sympboricarpus race 
mosus) stands almost alone, there being m 
addition to it a white fruited variety of Per- 
nettya mucronata. These Pernettyas have 
become very popular of late years, and no 
wonder, as they are all evergreen shrubs, per¬ 
fectly hardy, generally laden with beautiful 
littlo Lily of tbe : Valley-like flowers in the 
'spring -4nTty ip;, awtunm.j with a 
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profusion of fruit. Wo have now a great 
number of varieties, among which are to be 
found berries of various hues. 

This notice of ornamental-fruited trees and 
1 shrubs might be so far extended as to em- 

| brace many other subjects; but I will only 

mention two—the Holly and Mistletoe. Of the 
1 Holly, the yellow-fruited form might be more 
often planted than it is, as it possesses all the 
desiraole qualities of the common kind. T. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS, 
t lx floral decoration it often happens that the 
most pleasing effect is obtained by a simple 
i arrangement of one flower with some greenery, 
■a as the Christmas Roses and the Garry a seen in 
the illustration to-day. Both classes of Helle- 
r. bores, the Christmas'and the Lenten Roses, 
r come at a time when the garden produces little 


time flowers were gathered the plants would 
soon become denuded of foliage and thereby 
weakened. Theblooms of Helleoorus niger and 
its varieties are far more solid in appearance, 
and are carried with greater rigidity on the 
footstalks than is the case with H. orientalis, 
and, therefore, leafage possessing something of 
the firm and close texture of their natural 
foliage proves the most effective substitute, and 
leaf-sprays of the common Rhododendron 
ponticum will lend themselves to this association 
with good effect when well arranged. Natu¬ 
rally, where the leafage of the Christmas 
Rose is sufficiently abundant to provide the 
needed greenery without injuring the plants no 
substitute is necessary, but this is rarely the 
case with such a profuse blossomer. 


WINDOW PLANTS IN WINTER. 

The time is now with us when window plants 
are most in danger of dying, whether from the 
cold or from other causes, and care will, in 
most cases, be necessary to tide them through 
the winter. Damp is perhaps the most deadly 


to keep up their health; all cold draughts, 
especially in the early morning, being, how¬ 
ever, guarded against. 

During severe cold, plants are be6t taken 
quite away from the window, and placed in a 
position where the fire will be between them 
and the glass. The fire should be banked up 
at night, the curtains and blinds closely drawn, 
and, if possible, a lamp left burning, with suffi¬ 
cient oil to last till the morning. With these 
precautions even delicate plants may be safely 
wintered in a room where a fire is habitually 
burning, or even in a warm bedroom. If only 
an empty room can be obtained, one or two 
lamps will be useful to burn all night between 
the window and the plants ; and the plants 
may be set on the floor between two towel- 
horses, and covered completely with a thick 
shawl or blanket during sharp frost. Even 
double newspaper, tacked on wire in the shape 
of a large cover, will be found of service in 
saving the more hardy plants from frost and 
draught, and a covering of this sort is very 
useful to place over room plants during the 
necessary airing of the room in the early 
morning, when many pot-plants are injured by 
the icy blast blowing through the house. If 
not covered at this time delicate plants and 
bulbs just coming into bloom should be removed 
over night into a warm bedroom, being returned 
to the sitting-room before the bedroom is 
aired ; in this way the sudden check caused by 
a freezing draught will be avoided. Every 
dead leaf, or stem, or even any other slight 
vegetable decay, should be at once removed 
from plants in winter, for mildew is always 
ready to grow on any such scraps, and this is 
a more deadly foe than the cold. The foliage 
of room plants soon becomes clogged with 
dust in winter, and should be cleansed with a 
bit of soft sponge and some warm water in 
mild weather. All these delicate attentions 
will tend to keep window plants in good health 
during the winter, and their cultivation will 
probably be rewarded by strong plants and 
good bloom when spring arrives, and growth 
once more begins to be rapid. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Achillea ptarmica The Pearl.— As 

there are many at the present time renovating 
their borders, permit me to call attention to a 
worthy old hardy plant particularly useful to 
those who want white flowers suitable for 
cutting and which last some considerable time in 
bloom. I refer to Achillea ptarmica, the double 
form of Sneezewort, which will grow in almost 
any garden. The miniature blossoms are fre¬ 
quently used in connection with the making 
up of wreaths, crosses, etc.— Townsman. 

Packing flowers. —If flowers are worth 
sending away, then they are worth good boxes 
and careful packing. Some people think 
flowers will go safely in any kina of box. 
Many people, again, pack flowers too loosely. 
I once saw a fine lot of Eucharis that when 
started were worth ten shillings ; but so badly 
bruised were they on arrival that they were 
quite useless, as they had simply been thrown 
into the box with a little greenery. I am con¬ 
vinced that more flowers are spoiled from loose 
packing than anything else. Most things are 
better bundled before being pub into the 
boxes. I have a lot of flowers to pack. I put 
the heads to the end of the box, cutting with 
as long stems as possible, filling in the centre 
with short material, and bringing them close 
up to the lid. For packing I use nothing bub 
tissue paporand mostly wood or stiff cardboard 
boxes made for the purpose.— J. Crook. 

Aralias in rooms. Possibly it is during 
winter that fine-foliaged plants are moat appre¬ 
ciated, as then we have fewer flowers. One of the 
best subjects is to be found in the Aralia, whose 
glossy broad leaves are useful both for table and 
window adornment. For the next few months 
special attention should be given them, more so 
in rooms where much gas is used, as it is then 
when the mo9b injurious effects are noticeable. 
Removal to other rooms occasionally or to a 
greenhouse, where they can have a chance of 
recuperating for a few weeks, exchanging 
them with others, will generally have the 
desired result. Sponging the leaves and 
administering to the plants a little stimulant 
in the shape of a f^if*s&^wrfl : ia!lsb prove ad van- 
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Christmas Rosea in a jar. 


for indoor decoration. True, there are the 
lovely Iris stylosa and its white variety, and 
there are generally some spikes of the Winter 
Flag (Schizostylis coccinea) in bloom during 
the time that the giant Christmas Rose 
(H. altifoliua) is at its best, while the Winter 
Sweet (Chiooonanthus fragrans) is also in 
bloom. Th® Lenten Rosea often commence to 
bloom in January, and with these during their 
flowering period are associated the early 
spring bulbs, but none of these subjects, beau 
tiful as many of them are, should be used for 
floral arrangements in conjunction with Helle¬ 
bores, the latter invariably creating the most 
artistic picture when arranged by themselves 
in a bowl or vase. It is advisable before 
placing them in water to slit the flower-stems 
into four divisions with a sharp knife, making 
the cuts from the base upward to a length of 
about 4 inches. This prevents the flowers from 
flagging, which they quickly do if this is not 
done. The Lenten Roses have such abundant 
foliage that no difficulty is experienced in add¬ 
ing a few leaves to their flower-sprays, which 
are themselves furnished with leaflets, without 
damaging the plants, but in the case of the 
Christmas Roses, if leavfltf^ereijplucksjj|syqry 
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foe, because the mo9t insidious. All pot plants 
should be kept through the winter in the 
smallest pots possible. Overpotting, with a 
mass of cold, wet soil surrounding the delicate 
roots, often causes them to gradually rot away, 
especially if at all over watered. It must not, 
however, be understood that driblets of water 
are desirable, even in winter, for they result in 
starvation to the lower roots, while the upper 
roots become sodden, and eventually decay. 
Water should only be given to pot plants when 
it is absolutely needed, and then given in 
abundance. No possible stated time can bo 
given, such as once a week or oftoner; each 
plant may vary in its power of absorbing water, 
according to its vitality, it9 size, the size of its 
pot, the humidity or dryness of the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, and other causes. Plants 
growing in a warm room should have warmed 
water, of about the same temperature as the 
atmosphere, and if saucers are used they must 
be kept quite clean, and emptied about an 
hour after the plants have been watered. The 
surface soil of pot-plants in winter should 
never be allowed to oecome sodden, sour, or 
mossy. All the sunshine available and plenty 
of air (except during a sharp frost) will help 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

ARENARIA MONTANA. 

The Mountain Sand Wort is undoubtedly one 
of the most charming and effective of the 
earlier-flowering alpine plants. It has some¬ 
what the habit of a Cerastium, and is of dense, 
spreading growth. The flowers are large, being 
about the size of a florin, and of the purest 
white, while they are borne in such numbers 
that a plant, when in full bloom, is a snowy 
mass of blossom. Though succeeding in 
varied sites and soils, Arenaria montana never 
presents such a picture of perfect loveliness as 
when hanging over a ledge in the rock-garden, 
a position that it occupies in the accompanying 
illustration, which is reproduced from a photo¬ 
graph taken in Mr. G. Soltau-Symons’ beau¬ 
tiful garden, near Plympton, South Devon. In 
this instance proof is afforded of the delightful 
effect produced by this Sand Wort when seen 
at its best, studded with white flowers for a 
length of fully 3 feet. It should be grown in 
every garden, for it is very accommodating, 
and, though naturally preferring a free, gritty 
compost, will grow almost as well in heavy 
loam. It succeeds in a dry, sunny posi 
tion, but even in comparatively damp 
soil and in a partially shaded site it 
is still often very beautiful. On the top of 
an old wall it will grow equally well in the full 
sun and in semi-shade, and the curtain of pure 
white flowers draping the edge of the coping 
has an extremely elegant and graceful appear¬ 
ance. Where gardens or walls are not available 
this Arenaria may be used as an edging or 
carpeting plant, for both of which purposes it 
is well adapted. It is a native of France and 
Spain, ana was first introduced into this 
country more than a hundred years ago. A. 
grandiflora has flowers almost precisely similar 
to those of the subject of this note, but it has 
a rather more tufted habit of growth. The 
Mountain Sand Wort may be readily increased 
by cuttings taken in April and May. It is 
also easily propagated by seed, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in boxes or pots filled with 
porous, gritty soil, to which broken lime- 
rubbish has been liberally added. Old plants 
may also be divided as occasion requires. 

_S. W. F. 

WATER GARDEN. 

What is best to plant (a) in water at edge of pond, (6) on 
the banks?—H. 

[Of late years considerable attention has 
been paid to beautifying the waterside with 
plants conspicuous for their flowers or for their 
foliage, and many charming effects have been 
attained where the water margins have been 
laid out with thoughtful care and taste. 
Nothing is so good for floating on the water as 
Marliac’s hardy Water Lilies. Of these there 
are numerous varieties now in commerce, of 
which the three most distinct are Nymphrea 
Marliacea albida (the finest white), N. M. 
chromatella (a charming pale yellow), and N. 
M. gloriosa (rich carmine-red). There are 
many others of intermediate tints which are 
pretty, and the smaller-flowered forms of N. 
Laydekeri are attractive. The Water Crow¬ 
foot (Ranunculus floribundus), Villarsia nym- 
phreoides (the yellow Buckbean), and Ponte- 
deria cordata, with its blue blooms, are all 
pretty water plants. For the shallow margin 
of pond or lake, Arum Lilies (Richardia) form 
a most exquisite finish, but, although these 
are sometimes grown in the open as far north 
as Scotland, it is not wise to recommend them 
except for the south-west of Ireland. In a lake 
in Cornwall they grow in their thousands and 
present a delightful picture in the early days of 
June when in full bloom. The Great Spear- 
wort (Ranunculus Lingua) is a handsome plant 
for growing in shallow water, and produces a 
quantity of large yellow flowers. 

For damp banks running down to the w ater’s 
edge numerous flowering plants are available. 
In such a position Primula japonica grows 
rampantly. The Japanese Iris huvigata or 
Ka*mpferi also succeeds well by the w aterside, 
its large, wide-spread flowers being very hand¬ 
some, as does the smaller-flowered I. sibirica, 
while the yellow Water Flag of our meadows 
(I. pseudacorus) and its variegated form, with 
their noble sword leaves, are decorative even 
when out of fl/fivSl*. Day Liles* Solomon’s 
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Seal, Globe-flowers (Trollius), the Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojum a?stivum), and Spiraeas in ; 
variety may all be naturalised around pond 
margins, and such wild flowers as the Marsh 
Marigold, yellow and purple Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia and Lythrum), and Willow Herb 
(Epilobium) grow naturally in a like site, while 
Mimulus when established often spreads freely. 
For fine form wo have the Gunneras, G. 
manicata producing leaves 10 feet in diameter, 
Rhubarbs, the Butter Bur (Petasites), the 
Water Dock (Rumex), and many graceful 
Reeds, such as the Giant Reed (Arundo donax), 


that the water may be approached from varioui 
points and tho effect studied without hindrance 
from intervening vegetation.] 

Protecting newly - planted hardy 
plants in Winter.— One realises after a few 
nights of hard frost the advantage there is to 
be gained in affording some protection, how¬ 
ever slight, to hardy plants, particularly to 
those newly planted. The fact has to be faced 
that in severe winters many things we regard 
as almost frost proof succumb from the want of 
a little attention in this respect. We may 


Arenaria montana. From a photograph by Mr. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, Devon. 


the Bulrush (Typha), the Flowering Rush i instance such thing as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, 
(Butomus), Sweet Sedge (Acorus calamus), l Prconies, which, being herbaceous, are seme* 
with Phragmites, Scirpus, and Carex. Golden times apt to be lost sight of after the foluge 
and Cardinal Willows should not be forgotten, has disappeared. It is, therefore, imporUn 
as their bright colours are indispensable for that a covering of some light material shorn 
winter effect, and the Royal Fern (Osmunda) be placed round the crowns. Straw or Bracken 
flourishes nowhere so well as by the waterside, answers the purpose well. Where herbaceous 
In planting lake margins care should be taken plants have been shifted this autumn, it 1S 
not to overcrowd the verge. Water hemmed to point out how desirable it is that the wor 
in by a barrier of tall and thick-growing should have been thoroughly done. Merei) 
subjects is worse than if its circumference is sticking them in is insufficient for a tune 
devoid of plants. Things should be naturally frosb. The soil should bo made firm about t 
grouped, with open spaces here and there, <l u: 
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chances of the roots being frosted. A covering 
of ashes round the crowns of many plants will 
do muoh towards keeping them intact, besides 
preserving them from tne marauding slug in 
spring. The losses in the first season of plant¬ 
ing fresh subjects largely rest with the owner 
as to the method of setting and subsequent 
attention in protecting them until they are 
established.—YV ooi> ba stw k ' k . 


NEW DAFFODILS AT BIRMINGHAM 
IN 1903. 


The Midland Daffodil Society, whose object is 
to encourage the improvement of the various 
kinds of Daffodils and other spring-flowering 
plants, is now recognised as the premier society 
of its kind. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
with each succeeding year this exhibition 
increases in extent and interest, while at the 
same time the scope of the society is being 
gradually broadened. The Birmingham Show 
is always characterised by the number of fine 
novelties there seen. This year, in spite of an 
unusually bad season, the new varieties were 
finer than ever. Four remarkable new pure 
white Ajax varieties were exhibited. Undoubt¬ 
edly the finest of the set was Francesca, which 
was selected as the premier flower in its group, 
and which may be regarded as the forerunner 
of quite a new and distinct type of flower. In 
this the heavily-frilled white trumpet is short, 
and so revolute in character as to be almost 
fiat at the apex. The pointed white segments 
are very broad and overlapping, while their 
exterior is streaked and flaked towards the base 
with green. It is a flower of exquisite purity 
and translucent texture, and is said to have been 
raised from Mme. deGraaffand Cecilia deGraaff. 
Mrs. George Barr is an almost pure white 
seedling from Mme. de Graaff, growing about 
the same height, but opening a little earlier 
than that variety. It possesses a stiff, broad, 
overlapping perianth of a slightly campanulate 
nature, which gives the flower a very handsome 
drooping appearance ; the elegant trumpet, 
crimped ana expanded at the mouth, measures 
11 inches across and is very faintly tinged 
with a shade of palest lemon. The green mark¬ 
ings on the exterior of the segments are even 
more pronounced than in Francesca, and extend 
from the base half way up the segments- a sure 
sign of a robust constitution. Loveliness, 
while not so chaste as either of the two pre 
ceding varieties, is quite distinct on account of 
the length of its pale lemon trumpet, which 
measures I f inches, and also from the fact that 
it is tinged with a deeper shade of lemon at the 
base. The rim of the trumpet is fringed and 
slightly recurved, and the creamy-lemon seg¬ 
ments are of Empress character and l.j inches 
in length. This is said to have emanated from 
Mme. de Graaff and Empress. The fourth 
variety, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, quite as 
beautiful as either of the last two, is character¬ 
ised by a straight white trumpet, elegantly 
rolled back, and a broad white perianth, 
slightly drooping, and of extremo purity and 
substance. It is a seedling from Mme. de 


Graaff, and was exhibited by Messrs, de Graaff, 
as was also Francesca, the other two varieties 
coming from Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

Among the self yellow trumpets the most 
noteworthy things were King’s Norton, Cleo¬ 
patra, and Royal. The first, which is here 
illustrated, I would describe as a gigantic 
Emperor—indeed, Mr. Pope tells me that it is 
a chance seedling from that well-known flower. 
The blooms, which measure considerably over 
4 inches across, lack any element of coarseness, 
the trumpet is of a bright rich ytllow colour, 
the perianth of a lighter shade. The habit of 
the plant is vigorous, and the flowers last in 
good condition for a month. It will undoubtedly 
become one of the leading flowers in the self 
yellow class, but is scarcely likely to oust King 
Alfred, as it is inferior in colour and solidity to 
that grand variety. Cleopatra, which came 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, has Monarch for 
one of its parents, and may well be said to 
rasemble an improved form of that variety, and 
of identically the same height. The trumpet 
is 2 inches in length, of a rich, full yellow 
colour, and the rim is notched, waved, and 
slightly recurved. The perianth segments are 
1± inches in breadth, of splendid substance, 
and imbricated at the base—they are several 
shades lighter in colour- than the tru] 
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Royal, the third variety, is the largest Ajax 
which has ever been exhibited, and, as coming 
from Mr. Engleheart, occasioned some surprise. 
The following measurements Mill show that 
it is a veritable giant among Daffodils— 
the rich yellow, widely-expanded trumpet 
being 2& inches across, and the total width of 
the flower 0.1 inches. The segments are light 
yellow in colour, and remarkably broad and 
ovate. Mr. Engleheart tells mo that it is an 
even more vigorous grower than Van 
YVaveren’s Giant, and stands rough weather 
well. 


is a giant Queen of Spain, with a long, straight 
trumpet of pale canary-yellow, and a perianth 
of a slightly paler shade ; the latter has attrac¬ 
tive pure white segments, shaded at the base 
with lemon, and a long refined tube of citron- 
yellow. In the Parvi-coronati group Mr. 
Engleheart, os usual, excelled. His finest 
flower was Broadwing, a seedling midway 
between poeticus and a wide crowned iecom- 
parabilis. The broad reflexing segments are of 
the purest white, and the flat, saucer-like 
crown is margined with orange. The blooms 
were 3Y inches across, and of exquisite finish. 



Narcissus King’s Norton. 


New bicolors were not so plentiful as last 
ear. The best was Cygnet, a soft and refined 

ower of great beauty, which was deservedly 
admired. The large, bold, white perianth is 
broad and gracefully twisted; the long and 
shapely trumpet is elegantly rolled back at the 
mouth, and of an exquisite tone of glistening 
canary-yellow. Strongbow was another beau¬ 
tiful thing, of moderate si/.e and dwarf habit. 
It might well be described as a bicolor Back- 
housei, with short bright yellow trumpet and 
a stiff, angular perianth. Two lovely Johnstoni 
forms were Cecil Rhodes and Rev. Charles 
Digby, both from Mis* Willmott. The former 


White Ensign is another flower of the same 
type, and scarcely less beautiful. Castile, a 

lovely flower of the Barri section, with a glow¬ 
ing orange cup and creamy perianth, is also ** 
noteworthy addition. Hyacinth, an interest* 
ing flower of great charm, is one of those uniqi e 
varieties with large, flat, disc-like erowi s 
peculiar to many of Mr. Engleheart’s pio- 
ductions, and which it is preposed to assign to 
a class of their own under the designation of 
Englehearti. This distinct variety possesses 
a starry-white perianth of lasting character, 
and a flat, yellow crotfn; The flowers, which 
are occasionally .borne two on a stem, ha /e a 
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decidedly Hyacinth-like scent. Several noble 
poeticus varieties in Mr. Engleheart’s exhibit, 
many of them yet unnamed, were highly 
attractive. Of these, Laureate, a really mag¬ 
nificent flower of the finest size and substance, 
was singled out for an award. The chaste 
white segments are remarkable for their tex¬ 
ture and symmetry, and display the large, flat, 
orange-red cup to great advantage. Odorus 
rugulosus maximus, a splendid American form 
about twice the size of the type, which was 
exhibited by Messrs, de Graaff, appeared pro¬ 
mising, but, so far, there is only one flower on 
a stem. Lemon Queen, a fine yellow incom- 
parabilis; Ducat, a small but refined rich 
yellow trumpet; andCorydon, with pure white 
segments and a spreading yellow cup, from Miss 
WHlmott, were also worthy of notice. 

Kidderminster. Arthur R. Goodwin. 

[The variety reefy ure today , “ King's Norton” 
teas in error illustrated and described in our 
is-,ue of June 13th (payl IS?) of this year as 
P. R. Barr.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plants for warm south border.— I have a warm 
south border with a row of old esublit-hed Laurels at the 
back. I cannot move the latter for several reasons. I tried 
herbaceous plants last season, but they were not a success. 
What can 1 grow in this border ? 1 thought of planting 
Lillee (auratum and Harriei), and also Gladioli in the 
spring. Would these do well? Soil in both borders is 
fairly heavy, but rich.-II. G. W. 

[As you have tried herbaceous plants with 
out success for this, and with a “ fairly heavy 
but rich soil,” we incline to the opinion that 
something is wrong with the cultivation, or 
the plants. The soil you describe, if deeply 
dug and liberally treated, should grow to per 
fection the majority of hardy things. But if 
those fail the Lilies you name are not likely to 
succeed. It is in just such a border, if well and 
deeply dug and manured, that we would plant 
Pjeomes, Delphiniums, Alstru-merias, Trollius, 
Hollyhocks, Lenten Roses, Spirals, Asters, 
Pyrethrums, border Chrysanthemums, Sten- 
actis, Gladiolus, the strong-growing Lilies, 
Sunflowers, and other things. The back¬ 
ground of Laurels would be little or no impedi- 
ment to success, and with good cultivation we 
see no reason why you may not in the coming 
year have quite a display from good hardy 
flowers alone. Indeed, from the soil and pos¬ 
ition you describe, great things should be forth¬ 
coming. Cannot you obtain a little help on 
the spot and try again ?] 

Increasing Polygonum baldschuanlcum. 

—1 should be glad to know how this plant can be pro¬ 
pagated ? I have tried cuttings and layers, and cannot 
succeed in striking either. I secured a plant some four 
years ago which grows and blooms freely, and am very 
unxiou3 to increase it.—0. P. Pknnv. 

[You should be able to increase this plant 
from cuttings, layers, and seeds. Not many 
seeds, perhaps, in a season like the present 
would be found fertile, but you should gather 
all and sow them as soon as possible afterwards. 
The seeds ripen about the end of October, and 
are dark in colour, small, and acutely angled 
on lines similar to the seed or fruit of the 
Beech Nut. Cuttings of a suitable character 
will be found during August and September, 
and younger ones of a liko type in May, 
arising from the leaf-axils on the woody stems. 
These shoots of 3 inches to 4 inches long if 
pulled out sharply will come away with a hoel 
attached to the base, and if inserted in a hand- 
light or under a close bell-glass without more 
ado will yield a good percentage of young 
plants. Cuttings of more ripened wood made 
from joints may be still tried in a quite cold 
close frame. Layers made of the hail-ripened 
wood are best, and the cut should be made 
close to the intact axillary growth, as from 
this the young plant should spring.] 

Plants for shady border.— I have a border at the 
hack of which are growing tall Fir-trees. It faces east. 
What can I plant at the foot of, and just in front of, the 
Fir-trees in order to hide the bare space at the bottom of 
the trees? I want something permanent, and, if possible, 
bright.—H. G. W. 

[What may be grown in front of the Fir- 
trees depends largely upon the room avail¬ 
able. This, unfortunately, you omit, and in 
the circumstances we can only generalise on 
your inquiry. Some of the finest grouping 
we have seen of Lilium enndidum was, how¬ 
ever, in a somewhat similar position, and if 
you could establish this and nothing else, you 
would still be growing what many hundreds 
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desire to grow and are unable. We strongly 
commend this plant to your notice, together 
with such Lilies as davuricum, croceum, and 
generally the forms of speciosum. Torch 
Lilies, or Kniphofias, may also succeed, and 
perennial Pea in variety. Then you may 
certainly indulge in the many forms of Iris 
germanica and the Day Lilies, all very showy 
subjects and easily grown. Harpalium and 
Bocconia among tall things, and Megasoa 
cordifolia purpurea, which tnrows fine spikes 
of rosy hued flowers in spring, would also 
answer. Muscaris, Daffodils, St. John’s Wort, 
many hardy Ferns, Weigelas, and Itibes could 
also be planted. Had you given size of border 
and distance from trees we could have been 
much more deflnita] 


ROSES. 

GRAFTING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

I i!AYR a number of seedling Brier stocks, on which I wish 
to graft some Tea and other Roses, so as to have nice 
plants by May. I know fairly well how to graft, bat am 
somewhat at a loss as to which is the best treatment. 
Some of my friends tell me that the best way is to place 
my stocks at once in a box of soil in the greenhouse, so as 
to cause the sap to rise, and then to take the stock* out 
for grafting, and to pot them immediately this operation 
is done. Others tell me that I ought to pot my stocks at 
once, and then graft them as they stand in the pots as 
soon os they show signs cf vitality. Others, again, tell me 
that my stocks ought to have been twelv e months estab¬ 
lished in the pots before being grafted. I have bottom- 
heat, if neceetary. An article from you on this subject, 
giving full details as to the time at which it should be 
done and the depth they should be potted, will be much 
esteemed by— A Yorxa Rkadkr. 

[The first item to consider is the stock. Most 
growers are agreed that the Dog Rose or Rosa 
canina is the best stock for Tea Roses, although 
there are individuals who employ thePolyantha 
and Manetti stocks. The Polyantha is very 
good in some respects and the plants that are 
produced develop into fine large bushes, but for 
quality of blossom they will not compare with 
plants upon the Brier. The Manetti stock is of 
no use whatever for permanent planting of Tea 
Roses, but it is excellent for the Catherine 
Mermet tribe, also for Niphetos, the blossoms 
of this latter beiDg produced of a purer white 
colour when on this stock. Your friend’s 
advice to pot up the stocks a year in advance 
was quite sound, but it is necessary to plant 
the potted-up stocks into the open in good soil 
so that if they root through the stock continues 
to grow without becoming stunted. Many 
propagators, however, pot up the stocks four 
or five weeks before they require them and 
place iD a cold house, where they will start into 
root-action and bo ready for potting when 
required. I have even dug up the Briers and 
grafted them before pottiDg, but do not advise 
this plan for the amateur. Grafting is best 
done from November to February. I prefer 
the month of January. When all is ready the 
stocks are taken into the propagating house 
and beheaded—i./’., their tops are cut off 1 just 
beneath where the branches start out. This 
leaves a “ collar,” which is renlly the root-stem 
upon which the graft is spliced. When potting 
the stocks into small GO pots, the fibrous roots 
are placed down as low as possible, so as to 
leave this collar about an inch above the soil. 
To do this requires alittle skill, but if necessary 
some of the roots must be cut away. Select 
straight-stemmed Briers for grafting. The 
“scion” or graft is the next consideration. 
These should be taken, if possible, from plants 
grown under glass. Wood of about the size of 
an ordinary pen-holder i9 best, although with 
new or scarce kind9 much smaller than this i9 
employed. Where wood is plentiful two eyes 
to oach graft are preferred, but one eye will 
suffice if the variety is scarce. When grafting 
I usually put two nail9 into a block of wood 
placed on the bench, then lay the pot on its 
side between these nails, and with a sharp 
knife make a slanting cut on cne side of the 
stock, perfectly clean and smooth, and about 
h inch to J inch in length. Then take the 
scion in the left hand and make a corresponding 
cut, which, when placed against the stock, 
should fit exactly, bark to bark. A little 
practice will soon make the operator successful. 
The grafts are tied moderately tight with 
raffia and the operation is finished. No waxing 
is necessary, neither is it advisable to bind the 
raffia completely over the spliced parts. The 
next point 13 consider is the propagating frame 
or frames. This should be placed in a green 


house where bottom heat ia possible. There 
are various devices for this, but whatever i« 
employed it should be maintained night and 
day. The case, or frame with glass top, mrxki 
be perfectly air-tight and a temperature of 
83 degs. to 85 degs. should be maintained night 
and day. In the bottom of the case 2 inches 
of sand or coal ashes should be placed and well 
moistened. The stocks should also be watered 
before they go into the case, but on no account 
allow moisture to find its way between the scion 
and stock or all the labour is lost. The grafted 
stocks will require no water after this for fivo 
or six days. All light possible should be giver, 
but shade with light canvas from sun. No 
ventilation must be given for the first fiveor6ix 
days, after this raise the light 1 inch twice a 
day for half-an-hour and gradually increase 
each day until at the end of 14 days the lights 
may be raised all day and night. The plants 
should be examined every morning after first 
6 days to see if any require water, and if any 
decayed foliage or any fungus is present remove 
it at once. In about three weeks from time of 
grafting the plants will be ready to take out of 
case and place on side bench in some bom-e 
where, with increasing sunshine, they will grow 
rapidly. Every bright morning the pipes 
should be sprinkled to cause a steam or dew 
to settle upon the foliage. This will be supple¬ 
mented a little later with a light syringing. 
The plants are very liable to suffer through 
damp, so that every precaution must be taken 
to guard against it. Do not be too ready with 
the water-can, and what water is u<ed must lie 
chilled. Later, as the plants show the little 
white roots through the soil, they will need 
repotting into large 60’s, and then into 48s 
and upwards. Roses grafted in the manner 
stated will develop into fine plants by the fall, 
and be ready for forcing the following winter 
and spring, or they make grand stuff to plant 
out in June, and will flower well the same 
autumn. It may be, some individuals would 
bo more able to bud their Briers than graft 
them, and they make equally as good plants if 
grown under glass. The stocks are potted into 
large 60’s or 48’s, planted into good soil nml 
the buds inserted in July. Lifted in the fall 
and their tops cut off they may be placed into 
heat and will commence to grow almost at 
ce. I have seen such plants overtake the 
grafted ones, and the plan is much more 
simplo, and, besides, buds are often moreeasily 
procured than grafts. The essentials to suc¬ 
cessful budding are ripe buds and stocks with 
the sap in full flow. The work should not be 
deferred beyond July, as after that time they 
begin to dry off.—R osa.] 


Rose Queen of Portugal falling to open- 
Pleate let me know bow to treat Ihe Rote tamed qacen if. 
Portugal ? I have a strong bush which gives good Rroc* 
buds, but I cannot get them to open. 1 have never seen it 
in England, but in India I have seen magnificent blooro, 
and am most anxious to grow it. It has a very compsrt 
centre, globular in form, and 1 find it always slicks, as it 
were, at a certain time, then rots off. I have tried pin- 
tecting it with glass, but only succeeded in getting ore 
bloom to open enough to show the rich coppery-yellow, 
then it fell off.—5 aloi\ 

[Wo are nob surprised at tho buds on this 
Rose decaying. In a very hob climate it 
does well, but it has too many i>etals, in other 
words, it is too double to open. We should 
advise you to waste no more time on this 
Rose. J 

Roses Mme. Jules Grolez and Mrs 
W. J. Grant — The value of Jules Grok l 
over Mrs. W. J. Grant is very manifest in 
late autumn, and were it not for a lamentable 
tendency to mildew Mme. Jules Grolez would 
be a perfect autumn Rose. The finely 
shaped flowers are of that clear China io*e 
colour so rarely met with, and the fulness, 
together with tho pointed centre and recurved 
petals, makes it a most attractive flower. Of 
course, Mrs. W. J. Grant will bold its own, 
and rightly so, for I doubt if there is a more 
beautiful Rose in June than this oe©. Iam 
not, however, pleased with its colour in autumn. 
There is then too much a tendency to the 
Victor Verdier race from which ib«epraDg. The 
climbing form of Mrs. W. J. Grant is an acquisi 
tion ana provides just that vigour which w 
wanting in the original. I think every garden 
should have a row of this Rose trained to poles 
or trellis. For providing a supply of exquisite 
buds in June and July there is no variety to 
equal it.—Rh&k. -I frcr'i 
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OHRYSANTHBMUM0. 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM RALPH CURTIS. 

Among the many good things in the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums Ralph Curtis has 
proved to be one of the very best. This fine 
variety was introduced at a time when the 
early sorts were beginning to gain in popular 
favour, and with a few others introduced at 
the same time, has done much to create a 
greater interest in the hardy outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums. Ralph Curtis was the first of 
several sports from Mme. Marie Masse, and I 
well remember seeing the first group of it in 
flower. This plant, like the parent, is one of 
the mo9t profuse-blooming sorts in cultiva¬ 
tion, and is never seen to greater advantage 
than when left to develop its growths and 


difficulty is to know how to get cuttings from my own 
stcck at the right time— i e , in May. Will you kindly say 
how this year's plants— those that have just done 
floweiing—thould be trrated so os to produce the right 
kind of shoots for cuttings in May ?— SALOr. 

[We are pleased to learn that the note under 
this heading in our issue of the 12th inst. was 
useful to you. This matter of growing dwarf 
plants in 0 inch or 7-inch pots is very simple. 
You appear to be in doubt as to whether you 
can keep jour stock plants in proper condition 
until the 9priDg or early summer. It is quite 
easy to do so. Place the old stools in a cold 
frame or unheated pit, and if neither of these 
is available a cool or unbeated greenhouse will 
answer just as well. You must keep the 
plants cool and thus encourage slow and 
sturdy growth. Should the growths become 
unduly Tong, cut them back, and in a little 
while fresh shoots will develop in the crown of 
the old stools, and these of a most desirable 


i and Mrs. Powell Cotton. Pleate fay the best time to 
I pinch each variety to get the bude to set at the proper 
time, and the ones to be left for the natural break?— 

Asxiois. 

[We have looked through the names of the 
varieties that you already possess, and of 
those mentioned we recommend you to retain 
the following sorts: Mme. Gustave Henri, 
Pbcpbus, M. Louis Remy, Soleil d’Octobre, and 
Lady Hanham. Twenty-four additional varie- 
I ties that you may take in hand with every 
confidence are the following: Bessie Godfrey', 
canary-yellow; General Hutton, rich golden- 
yellow ; Godfrey’s Triumph, ruby-crimson ; 
Godfrey’s Masterpiece, Indian red; Kimberley, 
yellow; Lord Ludlow, golden-amber, lined 
red ; Mafeking Hero, rich dark crimson ; Miss 
Alice Byron, pure white; Miss Elsie Fulton, 
white ; Mrs. Barkley, soft rosy-mauve ; Mrs. G. 
Mileham, bright rose pink ; Mrs. Greenfield, 
rich yellow; W. R. Church, rosy-crimson; 
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ChryuantheimmCRalph Curtis. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 



blossoms in a peifectly natural manner. It is 
a mistake to disbud this plant and others of j 
the same family, as each bloom in the freelv 
developed sprays is borne on a splendid length 
of footstalk. Individual flowers may be removed 
for cut-flower uses without in any way impairing 
the beauty of the display, and when grown in 1 
the open border will provide a welcome piece 
of colour during August, September, and 
October. The habit of the plant is bushy, and 
its constitution is robust, standing the severest 
winter with little or no inconvenience. The 
other members of this family to which this 
variety belongs are : Crimson Marie Masse, 
(chestnut), Rabbie Burns (cerise-pink), Horace 
Martin (golden-yellow), and the parent Mme. 
Marie Masse (lilac-rose). E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums in 6-lnch pots.— 
1 with to grow dwarf plants in 6-lnch pota for large blocme, 
and the infornralien jou rcctntly^ga** ia moat useful, My 
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kind. We should have mentioned before that 
as soon as the plants go out of flower they 
should be cut down to within a few inches 
of their base, and by these means concentrate 
all the energy of the roots on the development 
of good cuttings. You should insert the cut¬ 
tings in shallow boxes or a number may be 
placed around the inside edge of .‘1 inch or 
larger pots, in which circumstances they root 
most readily. The propagation of these plants 
should begin in mid-March and continue well 
into May. Begin with the latest kinds and 
finish with those of a semi-early character, and 
in this way bring them all into flower about 
the same time, unless you wish to do otherwise. ] 
Japanese Chry santhemums for exhibition. 
—Would you kindly give me Ihe names of 18 or 24 kinds 
of Japanese kinds most easy for a cottager to grow for 
large blooms, three blooms on a plant, the colours to be 
chieflv yellow, crimson, pink, and white? I have grown 
the following sorts this year, and I want to add a few more 
to them—vfa., Nellie Pockett, Western King, Gustave 
Ilenry, Phuibue, Edith Pilkington, Modesto, M. Louis 
Eeroy, Soleil d’Octobre, Calvat’e Bouled’Or, Lady Hanbam, 


Miss Mildred Ware, pale bronze; Mis9 Olive 
Miller, soft pink ; Bronze Soleil d’Octobre; 
soft apricot-broDze sport from Soleil d’Octobre ; 
J. R. Upton, yellow ; Lord Alver9ton, deep 
crimson; F. S. Vallis, canary-yollow; Mrs. 
T. W. Pockett, dull yellow ; Donald McLeod, 
apricot-yellow, shaded crimson; Lily Mount- 
ford, blush-pink, shaded cream; Mme. P. 
Radaelli, rose-white; and Mrs. J. L. Thorny- 
croft, terra-cotta. You may stop your plants 
at end of March or beginning of April and 
retain second crown-buds, or stop the plants 
third week in May and retain first crown-buds. 
The foregoing sorts are up to date, and if 
grown well you should have some success. 
They are not so cheap as are the older kinds, 
and if you were to ask one of the trade 
specialists to quote you a price for the lot, 
doubtless you would obtain the sorts more 
cheaply than otherwise. 

Chrysanthemums of ©any culture. —Will 
you kindly give me the nemee ol blueh-pink or clear 
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pale pink (not magenta tint) Chrysanthemums—incurved, 
Japanese, or single—that would be easy for an amateur to 
grow without disbudding, etc., also the names of one or 
two white, terra-cotta, and mauve ones? I want to get a few 
both indoor and outdoor ones in these colours —Dkwdroc. 

[For outdoor culture you cannot do better 
than procure cuttings or plants of the following 
Japanese sorts: Andre Faillieres, yellow, 
shaded red ; Bouquet de Feu, terra-cotta ; De 
la (luille, apricot; E. Stacey, orange-terra- 
cotta ; Elsie Ovenden, terra-cotta-red ; Maggie 
McLeod, terra-cotta; Mme. A. Groz, yellow, 
tinted salmon ; Mons. Bachmann, buff, shaded 
salmon ; Mr. Albert Galy, reddish terra-cotta ; 
Orange Masse, orange terra-cotta; and Winnie, 
bronzy-orange. Good white Japanese sorts 
are Mychett White, pure white; Doris Peto, 
pure white; Market White, pure white; and 
Cranford White, w-hite, tinted blush. Maroon 
or deep crimson sorts are well represented by 
Goacher’s Crimson, deep crimson r Jules Mary, 
deep crimson ; Crimson Pride, deep crimson ; 
Ryecroft Crimson, reddish-crimson; and Mrs. 
E. Vero Freeman, deep crimson. Pompons for 
outdoor*: Little Bob, chestnut brown; Long¬ 
fellow, white; Mme. Ed. Lefort, terra-cotta, 
shaded red; Veuve Cliquot, rich terracotta; 
Maud Pitcher, bronzy terra-cotta; and Alice 
Butcher, red, shaded orange. For indoor 
cult are (late October till December) Japanese 
sorts are: Black Hawk, bright maroon; 
Gaspard Boucharlet, rich orange; Gladys 
Roult, pure white; Harmony, terra-cotta; 
Lady Selborne, white; Meduse, terra-cotta; 
Matchless, blackish-crimson; Princess Victoria, 
white, late ; and Tuxedo, bronzy-red. Single- 
flowered sorts for late culture: Jane, pure 
white; Annie Tweed, velvety-maroon; Clibran’s 
Terra-Cotta; Daisy Brett, pure white; Earls- 
wood Terra-Cotta, terra-cotta; Elsie Neville, 
terra-cotta red ; Framfield Beauty, deep crim¬ 
son ; King of Siam, rich crimson ; Nora Davies, 
reddish terra-cotta; Lady Churchill, terra¬ 
cotta ; The Echo, terra-cotta; and Queenie 
Jordan, pure white.] 

Chrysanthemum sport.— One of my Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (a Urge white variety) has on two of its stem9 
flowers of quite a different form and colour. One is 
yellow, and the other mauve, with pale yellow centre. 
Tne form of each sport varies in both Instances from that 
of the parent plant (of which I have others), the petals 
being quite distinct. Can you tell me how I can propagate 
the*e sports? I should have mentioned that on one stem 
the plant ha9 thrown out a white flower true to its variety. 
-T. M. 

[It sometimes happens that the best varieties 
of Chrysanthemums are obtained from sports, 
and when one is discovered that has the neces¬ 
sary qualities—that is, distinct form and colour 
—ana it is deemed worthy of increase, the 
question of propagation at once suggests 
itself. The following plan we have found to 
answer well: If one branch only produces the 
sport, cut away all the other branches and 
remove the dead blooms, but not the leaves 
from the shoot on which the sport is. Turn 
the plant out of the pot and lay it on its side 
in a propagating pit or frame which has 
bottom-heat and cover the roots and branches 
with Cocoa-fibre, burying the buds, but not 
the leaves. This induces shoots to break at 
each joint, and when these are long enough 
tike them off as cuttings with a sharp knife, 
but do not cut them too close, as that might 
prevent other young growths springing from 
the base. Insert tne cuttings singly into 
small pots, using sandy soil, place in a pro¬ 
pagating pit with bottom-heat, water and 
shade carefully. Plants which are thus raised 
should produce flowers of the new variety. 
Some growers cut the stem into lengths, but 
roots are not freely produced from the old 
wood, and only a few plants can be raised in 
this way. It is also advisable to strike all 
cuttings growing from the base of the shoot 
which nas sported, carefully marking them for 
future reference.] 

Naming Chrysanthemums.-1 have not a small 
collection of Cbrysantbemums. The labels having got 
tnixei, I would be much obliged if you would assist me In 
naming them? I have one named Oom. Blujset, deep 
crimson, petals tipped with gold, points incurving, reverse 
light golden yellow. This refers to terminal buds. I 
believe it to be wrongly named, ft looks like J. Shrimptoo. 
Would you also let me know the difference between Niveum 
and queen of the Exe, and the exact colour of Mons. W. 
Holmes V— Rutiierqlks. 

[Without seeing the blooms of your plant 
named Commandant Blusset, it is impossible 
to say what the variety is if we are to express 
an opinion on the bloom as described in your 
note. The coloursof Commandant Blusset is 
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purple-amaranth, the petals long and droop¬ 
ing, making a full flower. Can you send us a 
bloom? Niveum is a late November or early 
December flowering Japanese kind, flowers 
glistening white, having broad and flat petals, 
the latter being pointed; height 5 feet. Queen 
of the Exe also is a glistening white, and very 
similar in many respects to the variety 
Niveum. This, too, i3 rather late in flower 
ing, and we can quite appreciate your ditli 
culfcy in trying to make a distinction between 
the two sorts. Mons. Wm. Holmes is a late 
October flowering variety, and the description 
of its colour, as given bv the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society in the Jubilee edition of 
their catalogue, is as follows : “ Chestnut red, 
inclining to dark crimson tipped gold, reverao 
gold, medium size.” We should not be sur¬ 
prised if this turns out to be the crimson sort 
you have under the name of Commandant 
Blusset.] 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Salop ).—Several of the names in 
your list are misspelt, and, in consequence, 
likely to lead to mistakes on our part. One 
name—Mr. Daniels—we do not know, but the 
others, with their proper names, are sub¬ 
joined : — 

Name, T When to.top. Whic ^ t ^ a 10 

Mme. Gabrielle Debrie lit week April Second crown 

W. R. Ohurch . Rod March Second crown 

Miw Dorothea Shea_ Mid-March Second crown 

General Hutton . Mid-March Second crown 

Mon). Ghenon de Leche Natural break Any buds in late 

August 

Mrs. Bark^ay. lit week April Second crown 

Mre. J Beisant. Natural break j Second crown 

Oceana. Natural break i Firit crown 

Mre. J. O. Neville. let week in May First crown 

Mre George Mileham .. I N itural break First orown 

Eiith Tabor . Mid-March Second crown 

Lady Roberts. lit week in May First crown 

Mre. Ooombes .! Natural break i Second crown 

In all cases where a natural break is advised, 
and the plants fail to make the break by the 
third week in May, they should be pinched at 
that time and first-crown buds retained. 

QARDBN POSTS AND FRIBNDS. 

THE BLACK CURRANT MITE 
(PHYTOPTUS RIBIS). 

This mite, according to a leaflet issued by the 
Board of Agriculture, has been found on Black 
Currant plantations iu nearly all parts of the 
country, having evidently been transmitted 
from place to pace with cuttings and young 
Black Currant bushes. Its presence is detected 
by the distortion of the buds. In many cases 
it has been necessary to grub up the Black 
Currant bushes and to replace them with other 
kinds of fruit bushes, as the infestation 
advances with such rapidity that the continued 
cultivation of this fruit has been threatened in 
some localities. Upon examination with a 
microscope it is seen that the unnaturally 
swollen buds are full of whitish mites which 
are feeding within the whorls of the embryonic 
leaves and blossoms. The buds become 
swollen by the irritation set up by the mites, 
and can produce no leaves or fruit. In some 
few cases stunted leaves may be put forth, 
which fall off in early summer, but no blossoms 
or fruit are formed from such infested buds. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the old- 
fashioned and original variety of Black 
Currant is comparatively free from this attack, 
but this is a bad cropping variety, and has 
generally been replaced by more prolific kinds. 
In one case reported where two sorts of 
Currant trees were mixed together, one a short 
bushy kind, the other tall and straight, it was 
found that the diseased buds were almost 
entirely confined to the former; and on exami¬ 
ning samples of the two varieties the one badly 
infested with Phytoptus was recognised as 
the “ Black Naples,” and the other, which was 
entirely free, was “Ogden’s Black Grape,” a 
variety with much longer stems, and with its 
buds farther apart. The Baldwin is most 
subject to the attack of the bud mite. 

Life history.—T he Black Currant mite 
belongs to the sub-family Phytoptida. 1 —gall- 
mites—of the order Acarina. There are very 
many species of these. One seriously injures 
Pear-trees, another is found abundantly upon 
Lime-trees, while Filbert, Apple, Peach, Plum, 
Alder, Maple, Yew, Willow, and other trees 
have their respective species. The Phytoptus 


vitis is found extensively upon Vines, and it has 
been found that the Raspberry has its special 
mite, which has been described as Phytoptus 
ribis. Other trees and many other plants have 
their peculiar varieties of Phytoptus. The 
Phytoptus ribis is indistinguishable with the 
naked eye, but it can be seen with a pocket 
lens. Is has four legs, which are short and of 
nearly equal length. At the extremity of each 
of the legs there are a very fine feathered bristle 
and a single claw, and a couple of simple 
bristles. The snout is short. The body is 
cylindrical, and, according to Nalepa, has 
70 rings. At the tail end there is a pair of long 
bristles, and three large pairs on the back of 
the body, and two small pairs. These appear 
to help locomotion, or to steady the mite in its 
movements, which are very slow. Eggs are 
found in the buds nearly all the year round. 
The eggs are more round than ovoid in shape, 
and are colourless and very abundant. The 
mites stray about upon the shoots when the 
buds shrivel up, and make their way into the 
cavities at the bases of the leaves, and finally 
into the embryonic buds. In some cases, 
probably, they fall to the ground and 
may get upon the shoots which come 
up from the stocks of the Black Currant bushes. 
Frost has apparently no effect upon these 
mites. During hard frosts they have been seen 
actively at work in the centre of the buds, 
though there had been from 15 to 18 deg*, of 
fro3t during the week, and the buds were hard 
frozen when examined. 

Modes of prevention and remedik?. — 
When Black Currant bushes are planted they 
should be carefully examined for any indica¬ 
tion of infestation. This is plainly demon¬ 
strated by the unnaturally swollen bud9. If 
these are found, the bushes should be rejected. 
In taking cuttings in the autumn those 
from infested bushes should by no means be 
planted. Though there may b9 no swollen 
Duds, the mites may be in the buds or upon the 
cuttings in the folds of the rind. Infested 
bushes should be pruned very hard, and every 
particle of the cuttings carried away and 
burned at once. The bushes on 10 acres on a 
Kentish fruit farm were very badly infested in 
1893, so that it was almost decided to grub 
them up. They were, however, left and pruned 
very hard in 1893 and 1894. In the spring of 
1895 there was plenty of wood and but very 
few swollen buds, and a good crop of fruit was 

f rown. After hard pruning, the bushes should 
e looked over, and any abnormally swollen 
buds upon them picked off and burned. Id 
small plantations and gardens hand-picking 
might take the place of severe pruning, but in 
large plantations it would be too expensive. 

Little good can be done in regard to reme¬ 
dies. The fumigation with hydrocyanic acid, 
as largely used for scale attack abroad, has not 
met with the success which was at one time 
thought likely. Further experiments may, 
however, show it to be useful as regards the 
cleansing of young plants. The best plan for 
growers to adopt is to cultivate from clean 
stock only. There is plenty of clean stock 
about the country, and growers should insist 
that all cuttings are from non-infected plants. 
Dipping the plants in hot water has also been 
tried experimentally with some success, but not 
enough is yet known to recommend the treat¬ 
ment. 

Growths on Raspberry roots (D. 

McD.). —lam sorry that 1 cannot give a satisfac 
tory reason for the abnormal growths oo the 
Raspberry root. They are not caused by anv 
fungus of the club root nature, for the cells ot 
which the tissues are composed are not in any 
way enlarged, nor can I find a trace of any other 
fungus, and they do not appear to be of the 
nature of galls, for there are no insects within 
them, nor any signs of their having been 
present. The tumours seem to be simply 
masses of hard woodv matter. No one at the 
last meeting of the Scientific Committee 
R.H.S. could give me any information about 

them, but one member said he had found very 
similar growths on the roots of a Rose-tree m 
his garden, which he attributed to ants which 
were infesting the roots, but I cannot think 
that ants could be the cause. However, it 
would be interesting to know whether ants were 
infesting the Raspberry plant from which the 
growths sent ware taken,S. JSt- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CALCEOLARIA BURB1DGEI. 

From an ornamental point of view this is 
superior to either of its parents. It was raised 
by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, of the Trinity College 
Botanic Gardens, Dublin, between C. fuchsia?- 
folia or deflexa, as it is often called, and C. 
I'avoni. C. fuchsia-folia is a much-branched 
shrubby growing species, with pale yellow 
flowers produced during the autumn and 
water. It was thought at one time it would 
make a popular greenhouse plant, but it could 
seldom be induced to thrive in a satisfactory 
manner, and it has now almost dropped out of 
cultivation. C. Pavoni is a bold, strong¬ 
growing kind. The flowers are small com¬ 
pared with the vigour of the plant. C. 
Burbidgei in its leaves bears more resemblance 
to <Pavoni, while in its growth it is midway 
l>etween the two. The flower is like that of 
C. fuchsiajfolia, but larger and of a deeper 
yellow. As a greenhouse pillar plant growing 
in a bed of peat, loam, ana sand, C. Burbidgei 
will reach a height of from 10 feet to 15 feet, 
and bloom during tho winter and early spring 


but it must never be allowed to get dry, or it 
seldom recovers from tho check. Abutilon 
Boule de Neige is one of the freest winter- 
blooming white-flowered plants in cultivation ; 
old plants of it trained up near the glass in 
houses in which there is a temperature of 
about 55 degs. yield abundance of snow-white 
blossoms at almost any time of tho year, or 
even all the year round. White Camellias, 
too, are greatly prized. They are usually 
gathered from trees planted out in rather low 
span-roofed houses, which admit of a large 
bed in the centre and a row of plants all 
round ; they grow in a compost of turf and peat, 
or one composed entirely of the latter, and when 
kept constantly under glass, as they must be 
on the planted out system, there is little diffi¬ 
culty in getting them into full bloom at Christ¬ 
mas. The safest plan with Camellias is to 
prepare them for forcing when making their 
growth in spring. Plants that flower early one 
year can have their young wood pushed on by 
artificial heat, and when the buas are nearly 
ready to burst into flower they may be kept 
back or forwarded at pleasure, but the attempt 
to force buds partially-developed into bloom by 
means of a strong fire-heat too frequently ends 


Calceolaria Burbidgei. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


months. Its habit is really semi-herbacoous, 
for though it never dies down and is always 
moro or less evergreen, it sends up a new crop 
of shoots from the base every summer, and 
when these have attained a height of from 
3 feet to 5 feet it is advisable to cut nearly all 
the old blooming growths away so as to allow 
room for the younger ones. In short, to have 
it at its best it must have liberal root room, 
good open compost, and plenty of head room 
near the light for its panicles of clear yellow 
flowers. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 

Fi.ower growers for market produce about this 
time of year enormous quantities of white 
flowers. Growers find it better to rely on well- 
known sorts than to go in for miscellaneous 
collections, such as are found in private 
gardens. Amongst Azaleas the Old White, 
Fielder’s Whito, and narcissiflora are forced 


early into flower every year; consequently they 
make their young growth and mature their 

flower-buds early, and therefore they are pre- ___ _ _ __ 

ferable to young plants that take much longer grown, yielding, as they do, their delightfully 


to unfold their blossoms. For very early 
forcing, large plants in comparatively small 
pots full of active roots are best, and in this 
respect the Azalea is an accojfnnbdating 
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in failure. The Arum Lilies are exceptionally 
well suited for church decoration, a purpose for 
which they are largely employed. They are 
mostly plants put out in summer into open-air 
beds; they are lifted in September and 
placed in gentle heat as soon as they are 
well-rooted, a dry, warm atmosphere being 
necessary in winter to infuse into them 
the pure white colour for which they are 
distinguished. Eupatorium odoratissimum 
bears useful, feathery, white flowers, and 
requires but littlo artificial heat to get it into full 
bloom in mid-winter. Grown out-of-doors in 
summer and kept closely stopped in, it forms a 
mass of flower heads that open in a genial 
temperature of about 50 degs. ; the blossoms 
must be kept dry, or their purity soon becomes 
spoiled. The Christmas Roses are much 
grown, especially the large white kinds ; large 
clumps of them are lifted and forced in pots, 
or covered with cloches or hand-glasses where 
they grow, the latter plan being unquestion¬ 
ably the better for tho plants, which do not 
like much root disturbance. Hyacinths of the 
white Roman variety are now very largely 
* .<fully 




fragrant sprays of bloom with but little arti¬ 
ficial heat, and thus doing aw'ay with the 
necessity for employing kinds that do not 
^submit to early forcing so kindly a* this useful 


variety does. Double white Primulas are still 
popular market flowers, being well suited for 
bouquets of all kinds ; they are grown mostly 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots in low span-roofed 
houses, having a bed in the centre and a border 
all round ; a dry warm atmosphere of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. suits them well. Early- 
flowering Narcissi, such as the Paper-white, 
are grown in boxes for the sake of their deli¬ 
cately perfumed blossoms, that are in great 
request for vase decoration. Half-expanded 
Tea Roses are much used for button-hole 
bouquets, and for this purpose none are more 
popular than the white-flowered Niphetos. 
White Tulips, too, play an important part in 
most floral decorations, as do also Tree far 
nations and Violets, the latter for their sweet 
scent. 

VEGETABLES. 

SIZE VERSUS QUALITY IN 
VEGETABLES. 

It does not do to hurriedly conclude that 
because some vegetables are not at all improved 
for table use when large, that it is so with all. 
It is true that roots generally, including 
Potatoes, Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips, 
are less desirable as food if large than it 
smaller, because the enhanced size chiefly 
means an excess of water, without any 
increase in the solids, and because of the 
excess of water there is less flavour. That 
fact applies to nearly all fruits ^also. The 
small rough Regent Potatoes written 
about by “ Rustic,” so also the old 
Fortyfold, and a little later the Victoria, 
gave us edible quality and flavour excelling 
any of the Potatoes of to day—but in spite 
of their excellence in these respects, they 
were, all the same, lacking in robustness, 
and the disease attacks of some thirty 
.years ago pretty well exterminated them. 
To save our Potato stocks we have had to 
breed for constitution and quantity. Such 
a season as the past one has been, had 
it occurred thirty years ago, would have 
bred a Potato famine with the then exist¬ 
ing varieties. As between size and quan¬ 
tity, and quality allied to weakness and 
constitution, we have happily preferred 
the former, and although we have had 
one of the worst seasons for Potatoes 
known for thirty years, we have a fair 
quantity of Potatoes such as all con¬ 
sumers can get access to. But whilst 
raisers are now aiming less for size of 
tuber and more for quantity of medium, 
starchy tubers, they are also seeking to 
improve flavour. Beets, Carrots, and 
Parsnips are all better flavoured and leas 
watery when of medium size. Onions 
come into a diverse category. The huge 
2 lb. to 3 lb. bulbs now often produced 
are denounced as worthless. But that 
is a foolish way to regard them. The old 
notion still prevails that Onions are 
used only for seasoning. But other ideas prevail 
now. For such use it mattered not how 
pungent the taste and smell of the bulbs. But 
for cooking, either baked, boiled whole, or 
stewed, the large Onion, because the flesh is 
softer and the pungency so greatly reduced, 
becomes a delicious article of diet, and these 
big bulbs have thus become a great gain. 
The same thing is seen in the Horseradish, of 
which we import great quantities of very large 
root-stems from Holland, where it is well 
grown; whilst our far-too-starved root-stems 
are hard and intensely hot, the Dutch roots are 
soft and mild, so that the flesh can be eaten 
with pleasure. In early summer small heads 
of the Snowball Cauliflower are delicious eat¬ 
ing. Large heads grown under hot sunshine 
and in dry soil would become hard and flavour¬ 
less. But in the autumn, when the giant 
variety is giving its white heads, one 10 inches 
over, if quite young and solid, is just as good in 
all respects as is one only 6 inches across. 
Much depends on the variety and season. 
Cabbages certainly are best small if they are 
quickly grown. Large heads, taking longer to 
develop, necessarily have harder texture, and 
need much longer time in cooking. But if 
small Cabbages are grown on poor soil and are 
long in hearting the leafage then is hard, too. 

It cannot Jbe tod clearly understood that say 
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much of what we call quality in vegetables into each, so that the tops of the crowns are 65 degs. to 60 degs. is none too high for the 

is due first to cultivation, and, second, to getting about 2 inches beneath the surface. Another first few batches. The first figure will be high ' J 

them fresh from the garden, and then quickly method is to save the top portion of the roots enough from January onwarda Darkness is 11 
and properly cooking them. Huge stems of with the crown attached, and drop these into essential to blanch the growth, and for private ! 

Oe’ery, if well-grown and rapidly, and later holes to the depth of 12 inches, but the long use it should nob be allowed to grow too long, ‘ 

-Xl? _ l_J __I__1_* _x_1-1. C!____1_1_4-V_-1-1__L I_x • • " c 


and quality, vastly improved. Who would for 

early purposes ignore Grad us, Early Giant, xrnrrvQ Axrn prprrro -----—j- 

or other fine early Marrows, and revert to the fiUlJLa AJWU KJLfUtLa. the crowns have all been lifted the ground 

small Sangster’s No. 1, or Eclipse? With Brussels Sprouts. —“ East Devon ” may must be deeply forked over, so as to get out 
Runner Beans the quality has improved with be assured that market growers of Brussels every bit of root that can be seen, as Seakale is 

size of pod, because the long, fine pods of Sprouts do not pull or cut out the heads of the just as bad as Couch for growing, every small 

Best of All, Ne Plus Ultra, and others keep stems or plants for the purpose of inducing piece appearing to form roots as well as shoots, 

quite tender until full grown, whilst with the firmer sprouts to be formed. The tops are not Beds to be forced out-of doors should be cleaned 


Seakale as well as Rhubarb, the crowns to be 
moistened with warm water once a day. After 
the crowns have all been lifted the ground 


quite tender until full grown, whilst with the firmer sprouts to be formed. The tops a 
old, short-podded varieties, they become quite cut until February, by which time the 
hard before fully developed. Very late have been denuded of their sprouts. 


ie of inducing piece appearing to form roots as well asshoote, 
he tops are not Beds to be forced out-of doors should be cleaned 
;ime the stems over, removing all foliage, etc., and placing an 
sprouts. The inch or two of coal-ashes around each crown 


blanched Seakale is better and less stringy than heads cause stem-growth to continue, sprouts before placing on the pots, which should be 
are small, weak heads. There is little or no to be formed, and some protection do the caps covered with IS inches of fresh leaves, or, if 
distinction as to solidity or flavour between of leaves furnish to the stems. Brussels Sprouts need be, one-third stable manure, but avoid 
large and small Tomatoes of the same variety, grown in fields do not need artificial aids to too strong a heat, as the crowns are easily 
but fruits very handsome and of medium size induce them to form hard sprouts. As the burned, fresh leaves being the safest to use. It 
are preferred for commercial purposes, Obser- soil becomes hardened by frequent treading, takes four to six weeks to become fit for use.- 
vations of this kind apply to other products also, and it is never too deeply worked, the stems Devonian; 
and it does not do to decry size in them with- are induced to harden also, and the sprouts 


out due consideration. In fact, the criticisms 


roduce are of the firmest and most desir- 
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passed on size in relation to table quality and able description, far more so indeed than are 

flavour by no means apply to everything. A those found on the stems produced by very _ _ . 

Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple is by far the best deeply-trenched, richly-manured soil. I have . Conservatory, There is always a heavy 

to eat raw, but for baking or cooking a seen breadths of many acres in extent planted demand for flowers at Christmas. There u 
Warner’s King or Lord Derby far excels it. in rows 3 feet apart to enable baskets to be P[ eDfc y o* Chrysanthemums that will last till 

It would, therefore, be folly to denounce size in used between them in gathering, almost all the fche ® . of January where the late kinds are 

such a case. Naturally, in all the products we plants being just alike.-A. D. %™ wn ! n quantity, but in most pkcea some 

grow for food we want to obtain dom them ao Cabbage Greene. - There are few Motile for an e'xtfa te°eTjS 

much of food elements as possible with flavour breadths of anv ereen-leaved kind that irive ° afi i n ?u. mAae P ro y is,on * or an extra supply wrn 

combined That is the of all high class “ttLfdto Th~K. mustTaZ^ fe 

calture. Cooking, too, often destroys what Spri ng Cabbages of a good variety. If the beforethe Time thev sTS 

the gardener has worked to create. A. ». heads ba cut as high as well can be, and it is 8 ^° r ® 3 Vj aSinths! are to. 

- useless to cut low down, as outer loose leaves making Ter y 9weet ma99e9 . Double and single 

HORSERADISH. cannot be eaten, there presently break out Van gf on tf arci99 j, placed in heat, will soon 

Tins will to a certain extent grow and take [^ome^smXheSdr^h^M^d^if cite” 0[ien , their blossoms, and[others will flower in 
care of itself, and is therefore generally neg- i )e k t at bav these small heads are ™P ld ,succession. The Paper-white Narcissus 

lected. The difference between well-cultivated £ ni wh ^ n coo ked than were the earlier 18 ra . ther . afcer £ han u9ual , fchl ^y ear > butl8 J 108 : 
roots and those which have been grown badly is f . Th if fch be care f u n v cut so as to con ? ,n ? Freesias also, that were pottol 

very marked. Even our markets are supplied , * , » ^ .., , early in August, will soon be in flower. The 

wiSi^o^todro^te are supplies leave M mU ch of the item as possible a third retar ded bufts and Spineas are now becoming 

There are various methods adoDted in the 9 P roat . K^wth follows, and that growth gives jodispensablo where many flowers are wanted 
securing of AoTs The fimt operatiol V uppy „ 0f th ® mce,t ° 8 reens thr °“K h at Christmas. They are rather more expensive, 

wm consist in tekiog up ho lota LTZ the wmter. Even after these are cut yet but thore i9 a saving in fuel and tfcy are 
middle of November. ”*A 1 trench should U an7thes°e Most of th e bull* and 

taken out at one end as deep as the roots, the , • * , . . j ^rpL_ i ■ ^ retarded things generally have white or light 

soil forked over and every piece of root care- JkLk coloured flowers, and for fright-coloured flowers 


^1^ out at one end as cteep m the rrots, tfe ^ “J jfW- or light 

soil forked over and every piece of root care- deliciously tender food. The chief thing is to coloured flowers, and for bright-coloured flowers 
fully removed as every piece however small have a good hearting variety which produces there will be Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Begonia?, 
w'ffbuTouT’anTl gro£ The larger™^ medium-sized heads and little outer leafage.- and Zonal Pelargoniums. P The old Wjl 
they are taken up Bnould be taken care of and Improved double Geranium is still one of tn® 


laid in sand or fine earth behind a north wall Rosette Colewort.— In the autumn this most useful for cutting, as the flowers last well, 
in the open air. They will there be secure and a useful vegetable. To get a well-matured A few well grown plants of Salvia grandiflora 
easily procurable at any time. The roots not head read y for use in November or December I still retain their brightness, and the stellate 
large enough for use must be reserved for 80W in ,Tune » P lant oufc on ground cleared of flowered Cinerarias, which have been shitted 
future stock, rejecting the very smallest unless summer crops, such as Peas, Cauliflowers, into 7 and 8-inch pots, are very effective and 

stock is very scarce. Any portion of root or Potatoes, and for which usually the ground fairly lasting, because they are in bloom now 
will vegetate and grow, but very small pieces has heen wel1 prepared and manured in the without forcing. Large bushes of Eupatonum 
are of little use, as they will take three winter previous. The excessively wet and odoratum are among the cheapest things to 
or four years to grow to a size fit for use. c °ld season has not been in favour of autumn have, as when grown into some size by cutting 
If by chance crown roots are scarce, sufficient vegetables generally, for while some are prone back and planting out in June they will Utt 
may be had in twelve months by cutting up to make an excess of leaf, others could not be for years, increasing in size and effectiven*< 
portions of the roots into 3-inch lengths and induced to make reasonable headway. This is annually. Solanums, when well bemed, ara 


may be had in twelve months by cutting up to make an excess ot leaf, others could not be for years, increasing in size and ettecliven® 9 
portions of the roots into 3-inch lengths and induced to make reasonable headway. This is annually. Solanums, when well berried, ara 
inserting them in rows (i inches in depth and not lass true of the Colewort than of other useful at Christmas. Luculia gratissima, when 
a foot or more between the rows. By this vegetables in season. It is from the earliest planted out in the border in a bed of peat ani 
method an abundance of suitable crown cut- plantings I have the better produce this loam, makes a grand winter-floweriDg shrub, 
tings may be secured. If there are sufficient, year, though even these are not so early as is producing large clusters of rose coloured, 
pieces from 9 inches to a foot in leneth sur- usual in more normal seasons. It is a crop which fragrant blossoms, and fragrance in the wn 

the gardener values because it can be sown servatory is always appreciated, but, unior 


method an abundance of suitable crown cut- plantings I have the better produce this loam, makes a grand winter-floweriDg snruu, 
tings may be secured. If there are sufficient, yo* r ’ though even these are not so early as is producing large clusters of rose coloured, 
pieces from 9 inches to a foot in length sur- usual in more normal seasons. It is a crop which fragrant blossoms, and fragrance in the wn 
mounted with a crown should be chosen, as the gardener values because it can be sown servatory is always appreciated, but, unior 
roota of this length swell out evenly the whole lafc ® in summer, mature in autumn, and be tunately, the flowers do not last long in a cut 
length in a season. When taken up, anv side cleared off again for winter digging of the state. For cutting, long stalked Carnations 
.... * - - - - A :4 * -~" v11 ““ “ are invaluable, the flowers are so sweet ami 


root fibres should be scraped off with a blunt ground. Thus it is one well dascril---- - - n . 

knife to within 2 inches of the bottom, and then “catch” crop, though, indeed, an important lasting. The watering must be carefully done, 

. .... ’ _ j l Li. ... a I ] . i:ui. •_ ;__ _ a. _ _. . fill tnf 


rubbed with a coarse cloth, this removing the and valuable one. S. 


and a little air given ; at any rate, till the 


possibility of side thong-roots, and all the Seakale. —Where the entire crop is lifted dampness has passed off. A night temperatur 
strength will go to swell the main root. If not and forced in batches to meet the demand, the 0 * ^ degs. will suit most things, 
ready for planting, these roots should be laid crowns may all be dug up, care being taken Stove. —This house ought to be exceedingly 
in, ju9t leaving the crowns exposed. Planting that the next row is not trod on while the work bright now with both flowers and foliage- 
may either take place in the autumn or during is being carried out. Break off all the roots Manettia bicolor is a pretty little twiniDg pla°| 
fine weather in February. The soil must be close up to where they spring from, the largest producing freely yellow and red tube shaped 
rich to quite 18 inches in depth, shallow soil of which should be taken to au open shed and flowers. It may be grown in a basket with 
with a hard subsoil of gravel often being the covered with sand or soil, the same to be made the flower sprays hanging down. Hebeclinium 
cause of the roots spreading out instead of into cuttings on a wet day or when time allows, ianthinum is a broad-leaved la vender-coloured 
penetrating straight downwards. The bast The crowns should be laid in thickly together flowered plant of shrub-like habit, usefal ,n 
results are obtained when the ground is in a sheltered corner, covering the tops with winter ana not difficult to manage, and among 
worked over to the depth of 18 inches, the 2 inches or 3 inches of soil, and in severe uncommon things Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 
manure placed at the bottom of the trench, as weather a little litter shaken on prevents the with its long, thread-like flower stems, on 
it i9 at this depth that the principal roots will ground getting frozen, so that they can be got which are freely produced orange and scam 
derive their support. When ready for plant- at during frost. From 50 to 100 crowns flowers, i 9 interesting, but the flowers are of no 
ing, holes should be made with a crowbar a started weekly should give a fair number of use for catting. Those who are looking W 
foot apart in the rows and 18 inches between dishes. Seakale comes on more kindly after uncommon plantnmight growStrelitziaR^m- 1 
the rows, and a cutting root should be dropped Christinas than before. A temperature of The leaves are broad and leathery ami tbe 
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spikes of orange and blue flowers are lasting. 
It is an old plant of very striking appearance. 
We formerly had it growing in an early vinery 
in a brick partition, a position it had occupied 
many years. It had developed into a very 
large mass, flowered very freely, and had 
become an attractive specimen. The stove 
now will supply many plants for table and other 
decorative work, and flowers and foliage for 
cutting will often be found here. Small flowers 
for specimen glasses may be obtained from 
Sbreptocarpus, Plumbago rosea, Centradenia 
rosea, and others. Night temperature, 60 degs. 
bo 65 degs. Ventilate a little at 75 degs. to 
80 ' 


Ferns under glass.— There is always a 
demand for Fern fronds for mixing with flowers 
at this season, and Adiantum cuneatum and 
its variety, A. elegans, are among the most 
useful. Among the large-fronded Ferns useful 
for cutting are Nephrolepis exaltata, Phlebo 
dium aureum, Woodwardia radicans, and 
Pteris argyrea, but, unfortunately, we cannot 
cut and come again at these in the same way 
as one can with the Maiden hairs. Ferns 
which are growing freely and have filled the 
pots with healthy roots will require liberal 
supplies of water. When fires are burning 
briskly, the plants near the hot-water pipes 
will require frequent attention, or they may 
suffer injury. To obtain a dark green colour 
in Ferns and Palms, when the pots are full of 
roots 4 ounce of sulphate of ammonia in a 
gallon of water once a week will be very bene¬ 
ficial. It will be better to give it in water than 
use it as a dry powder on the soil. If at any 
* time artificial manures are scattered on the 
soil, especially in the case of Ferns, the manure 
should be watored in immediately. I mention 
this because I remember a case where sulphate 
of ammonia was scattered over the soil in some 
pots of Ferns, and not watered in at the time. 
The fronds suffered from the ammoniacal fumes 
1 arising from the manure. This is a good time 
7 to sow Fern spores. New spores soon ger¬ 
minate in a temperature of 00 degs., and they 
do very well on shelves near the glass, each pot 
or pan being covered with a square of glass. 
The watering should be from the bottom. 

Alpine plants in pots —The alpine or 
rock garden is a most interesting one, as so 
many different kinds of plants can De grown in 
a limited space. To keep a choice collec¬ 
tion safely, duplicates of all the best things 
should be grown in pots plunged in ashes, 
where they can be sheltered from heavy rains 
in winter. The spring is the best season for 
overhauling the plants with the view to 
increasing stock, and repotting those which 
require more space. 

Late Grapes. —If there is a good Grape 
room all the Hamburghs may now be cut and 
taken to the room. Late Grapes, Alicante, 
Gros Colman, and Muscats, may be left on the 
Viues a month longer. The advantage of the 
Grape room consists in this—the Grapes with 
the stems in bottles of water keep as well or 
better than when hanging on the Vines, and 
Vines can be pruned, the house cleaned, and 
the borders renovated, and there will be no 
fear of bleeding, as the wounds will have time 
to heal before the sap rises. For flavour there 
is no Grape equal to the Muscat, and to do 
Muscats well requires a good, well-drained 
border and good, sound loam, not too light. 
The best Muscats I have seen have been grown 
in inside borders, but where the drainage is 
perfect and the roots well cared for a run 
outside is often advisable, but the outside 
borders should be sheltered early in autumn 
by a deep covering of leaves, thatched with 
straw to keep the leaves together, and throw off 
heavy rains. Many people put up with inferior 
Grapes because they are afraid to disturb the 
roots, but there is a wonderful recuperative 
force in fresh soil, and when there is any falling 
oft' in quality which cannot be put right by 
surface application, the wise cultivator under¬ 
mines the roots, examines the drainage, and 
makes a new root-run. 

Window gardening.— Cyclamens are 
charming window plants. Primulas also are 
aasily grown and last a long time in a cool, airy 
room. Roman Hyacinths are in flower now 
with only cold frame treatment. Violets 
pots are sweet, and Mignonette tha 4- ' 
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sown in July is in flower. The fragrance of 
some flowers is too powerful for the room 
bub Violets and Mignonette are never 
objected to. A pot of Tree Carnations will be 
appreciated in the room now. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the leaves 
are all dow n there will be a chance to make 
every place neat and tidy. Leaves lying 
among shrubs may be forked in, where they 
will decay and supply nutriment to the roots 
of the plants. Weakly lawns may be repaired 
where necessary and top-dressed with manurial 
substances preparatory to sowing a few Grass 
seeds in spring. We are often asked what 
can be planted under trees to take off 
the bareness of the ground. The Horse- 
Chestnut and the Beech are difficult trees to 
plant under, but if the soil is improved things 
will succeed, but the soil must be deepened 
and improved first, and afterwards top-dress¬ 
ings should be given from time to time. Charred 
garden refuse, sifted ashes, leaf-mould, or the 
matter which has been swept up and left to 
docay make very good top-dressing material. 
Ivy, small-leaved Periwinkle, Hypericum calv- 
cinum are low and close growing, and bulos 
may be planted among them. Where large 

S lants are required plant Berberis Aquifolium, 

. stenophylla, Pernettya speciosa, Aucubas, 
Hollies, Yews, Boxes, andEuonymus in variety. 
These will make good grouping plants for con¬ 
spicuous positions. For backgrounds, oval 
leaved Privet and round-leaved Laurel are 
often employed to fill a difficult position, and 
they make useful undergrowth when pruned 
annually. We have had several rather severe 
frosts, but no harm has been done. If the 
sparrows are troublesome among the Carnations 
and Pinks string black cotton over the plants. 
This generally answers the purpose. Where it 
fails nets must be used. Repair Box edgings 
and turn gravel walks. 

Fruit garden. —Where the Black Currant 
mite has made its appearance in a garden, the 
only remedy known at present is to stamp it 
out, either by grubbing up the bushes and 
burning them, or cutting rather hard back, 
removing every swollen bud, and top-dressing 
heavily with good manure. Black Currants 
want moisture, and it is useless planting them 
in dry, hungry ground. The strong-growing 
variety named Boskoop Giant owes its immu¬ 
nity chiefly to its robust habit, and I have 
generally found that Black Currants in moist 
positions where the growth is strong and 
vigorous are much easier kept clear of the mite 
than in dry spots. New plantations of bush 
fruits and Raspberries may be made now in 
good land. The best manure for Raspberries 
is cow or pig-manure, because it is retentive of 
moisture. Many people are planting some of 
the newer forms of Blackberries, such as 
the Logan and Wineberry, experimentally. 
The English form of the Blackberry is also 
worth attention, as it is capable of improve¬ 
ment by cultivation, and those who have room 
and wish to experiment might try the Japanese 
Plums. Those who are jflanting Apples will 
no doubt have taken note of the kinds which 
are bearing freely this season. So far as I have 
seen, the heaviest cropping trees have been 
those which have been about eight or ten years 
planted, and have never exhausted themselves. 
This is the time to feed by giving rich top- 
dressings of manure, etc. 

Vegetable garden.—Now that the land 
is so wet the work mu9t be arranged to suit 
the weather. It will be better to keep off 
heavy land as much as possible, though trench¬ 
ing may be done, as by throwing the land up 
roughly the weather will soon ary it and add 
to its fertility. There has been no frost to 
injure anything yet, except it may be unpro¬ 
tected Cauliflowers, and these would have been 
lifted and placed under cover in anticipation 
of frost. Those who have plenty of room 
under glass may grow early Peas in pots. 
Their requirements are a light position near 
the glass and a night temperature of 40 degs. 
to 48 degs. Pens will not bear forcing in the 
same way that French Beans will. Cauli¬ 
flowers and Lettuces in frames must not be 
exposed to rain. Damp is very injurious to 
tender foliage, and if it should be necessary to 
water anything in a frame, dust a little dry 
wood ashes or dry peat over the damp surface 
afterwards to absorb tho extra moisture. 


Recently-planted Cucumbers in the warm- 
house should not be stopped till the leading 
shoots are two-thirds up the roof. It adds 
so much to their strength to peimit them to 
grow unchecked till they are well up the roof. 
The Mushroom-house will be filled up now 
either with new r beds or relays of Seakale and 
Rhubarb roots. Strong roots of Witloof 
(Chicory) may be potted now. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

December 28th .—Strawberry Royal Sovereign 
in 6-inch pots with strong, well-matured 
crowns has been half plunged in a bed of leaves 
near the glass in a pit. When the flowers 
expand they will be moved to a light home 
with a drier atmosphere to fertilise the 
blossoms. Vines in pots for early Grapes are 
just breaking. Night temperature, 55 degs. to 
60 degs. The Vines are plunged in leaLbeds 
on each side of a span-roofed house. Other 
things are brought on at the same time, as we 
cannot give up the house entirely to the Vines. 
Tomatoes have been sown in pans, and are now 
just breaking through. 

December 20th .—We have still a good deal of 
pruning and nailing to do, but we are making 
efforts to forward this work when the weather 
is favourable. Manure is turned over and 
intermixed in bad weather when other work is 
stopped. Manure is wheeled on to the various 
plots on frosty mornings. Those roots, such as 
Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes, which are 
still in the ground, are mulched with long 
manure to permit of their being taken up at 
any time. 

December 30th .—Boxes filled with Mint roots 
have been placed in heat. Strong roots of 
Tarragon and Chervil were potted up some 
time ago, and the Tarragon has been placed in 
heat to have green shoots for salads. Chervil 
only requires protection from frost. There is 
yet plenty of good Endive, but to help in salad 
making, a lot of roots of Chicory has been 
potted and placed in the Mushroom-house. 
We have sometimes moved Endive to Mush¬ 
room-house to blanch. 

December 31st .—Good heads of Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn Broccoli are very useful 
now. The moment the hearts can be seen the 
plants are lifted and planted, either in a deep 
pit or in an orchard-house. We have been 
planting a lot of land as a fruit garden—stan¬ 
dard Apples and Plums 24 feet apart and an 
undergrowth of Gooseberries, Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, and Strawberries, with a few Black¬ 
berries. The ground has been well prepared. 

January 1st .—'The opening of a New Year 
has set us thinking ot our new plans for the 
coming year. Arrangements for filling flower¬ 
beds were made in autumn, and the propaga¬ 
tion of stock plants was carried out to meet 
settled arrangements as regards main features. 
Details are often left till nearer the time of 
planting, as there is always scope during the 
spring propagating season to alter anything 
which may be required to fit different condi¬ 
tions. Sowed Cucumbers and Melons. 

January 2nd.—In the kitchen garden manure 
has been in some instances wheeled on to the 
land, but the land intended for Carrots, Beet, 
Parsnips, and other tap-rooted things will not 
have fresh manure. Such crops will follow Celery 
and Potatoes where manure was used freely 
last season, but a little artificial will be used 
when the seeds are sown to tide the young 
plants over the time when insects are trouble¬ 
some. Sowed a few seeds of Early Erfurt 
Cauliflowers in heat. 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adel phi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday evening, Dec. 14, Mr. Thomas Winter 
in the chair. Four new members were elected. 
Eight members were reported on the sick 
fund. The attention of members is particu¬ 
larly called to Rule 14, a member having just 
forfeited his sick pay through neglecting to 
pay his subscriptions within the limit of seven 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRDunxe free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 


the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbjtinq has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and site of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plantain In lawn (Twickenham).— We think there 
is no better way than digging out with an old knife or 
spud. It will in time overgrow the lawn and quite kill 
out the Gram. Dig the weed out at once, and in spring 
sow down with Borne good Grass seed, having first applied 
a heavy top-dressing of loamy soil, rotten manure, and 
wood-ashes. 

Twelve largest and finest Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums (Sotnnian ).—From the thirty-four names 
submitted to us to make a selection of the twelve largest 
and finest Chrysanthemums, we have chosen the following : 
Mrs. Geo. Mifeham, W. R. Church, P. S. Vallis, Bessie 
Godfrey, General Hutton, J. R. Upton, Mrs. Barklay, Mrs. 
F. W. Vallis, Lord Ludlow, Sensation, Elsie Fulton, and 
Godfrey's Pride. 

Forcing Deutzia (F . M. ).—Deutzias will do best 
forced very slowly, as if placed in strong heat the flowers 
will be blind, and the leaves come in advance of the 
blooms. PJacs the plants in a cool-house for a time, or 
plunge in open ground until the new year; then force 
them in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. By so 
doing, fine spikes of bloom will be secured, which will last 
long. When the shrub is forced hard the bloom soon 
drops. 

Cytlsus racemosus (4. L.\— The fact of the 

S lant in question having been recently fresh potted, and 
hen heavily watered, is quite sufficient to account for its 
failure to thrive. The soil should only be kept mode¬ 
rately moist until the roots have taken good hold of it, 
and it should not have been repotted at all at this season 
Of the year. The only thing to do now is to keep it in a 
cool place in the greenhouse,, and, as before said, only 
give enough water to keep the soil moderately moist. It 
may then recover. 

Gardenias losing their leaves (J. £>.).— The 
oause of your Gardenias losing their leaves is not through 
a high temperature, as that is necessary. There are other 
causes, probably too much moisture at the roots, as at this 
time water should be sparingly given, growth not being 
vigorous and the air very damp. Too much food or 
manure would make the leaves fall, and possibly your 
plants may be infested by insects, which soon destroy 
healthy foliage. Without seeing the leaves it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy. 

Celosia3 In autumn (4. M A —Celosias are very 
valuable when grown late for room decoration, and make 
nice heads in quite small pots. Good plants may be grown 
for autumn in 4}-inch pots. These require little heat; 
Indeed, the seed may be sown in oold-fraraes in July, and 
the plants be grown without heat of any kind. In the late 
autumn careful watering is necessary, as the flowers soon 
suffer in a damp house. The great advantage of these late 
plants is that they rarely get infested with red-spider or 
thripe. 

Six largest and finest white Japanese 
Chrysanthemums (Sotonian).— Excluding from this 
list the well-known white Japanese sorts, Mme. Carnot 
and Florence Molyneux, we have every confidence that 
the following are the best among the white kinds : Mme. 
Uerrewege, white sport from Australie; Mme. Naeel- 
mackers, pure white; Miss Elsie Fulton, pure white; Mrs. 
J. C. Neville, pure white ; Mrs. J. R. Dunn, the grand 
w’hite novelty of the last season ; and Mrs. J. Lewis, a 
lovely white flower, with broad florets. 

Use of cold-frames (G. R.).— The uses in sheltering 
plants to which cold-fraiues may be put in winter are 
many. Such things as Auriculas, Carnations, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Polyanthus, Echeverias, Calceolarias, Violets, 
Roees, etc., will all do well in them by covering the glass 
during severe froetwith mats or other protecting material. 
Lettuce and Endive can be rhelterea in them ; or early 
Cauliflower and Lettuce plants pricked out in a bed of soil 
in them do admirably, and are very valuable for planting 
out early in the spring on warm borders. Early kinds of 
Radishes or Carrots, too, might be sown in them, and they 
would give some useful pullings for the table during the 
winter. 

Grubs in soil in pots (Raven).— The grubs injuring 
your Primulas, etc., are, we think, those of the Vine- 
weevil. Tbe beetle feeds on the leaves and shoots, and the 
grubs on the roots. They attack the roots of Feros, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and other plants. It is of 
no use trying to kill the grubs when they are at the 
roots ; the only way is to pick them out of the soil. The 
beetles feed only at night, hiding themselves during the 
day. When they attack plants in pots, the plants should 
I* laid on their sides on a white sheet. If this cannot be 
done, as in tbe case of climbing plants on the roof, the 
sheets must be laid under them, then, after it has been 
dark for an hour of"t^o, throw a brilht light suddenly 
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on the plants. This will startle the -weevils, and they 
will fall as if dead. If they do not, then well shake the 
plants, when the weevils will fall down and can be picked 
up and destroyed. 

Bouvardias (H r . II. K.).— In growing Bouvardias in 
pots, it is important that they be propagated as early in 
the year as possible. They should be potted on as 
required in light, porous soil, and grown on in warmth 
during the early part of the season. Later on they will 
do well in cold-pits, the lights being taken off In favour¬ 
able weather. Stopping the plants requires special 
attention. Although Bouvardias enjoy hot, dry weather, 
they must uever be allowed to get dry at the roots, and 
tbe syringe should be used freely in order to check the 
attacks of insects. Clear soot-water, when the flowering 
pots (6-inch) are full of roots is a good stimulant for them. 
You will find an article with illustrations in our issue of 
Dec. 5 of this year, p. 511. 

Position for Christmas Roses (F. L.).— The 
soil best suited for these is a good fibrous loam, to which 
have been added some fibrous peat, well-rotted manure, 
and coarse sand, taking care that the site is well drained. 
A moist and sheltered situation, where tbe plants can 
obtain partial shade, such as the margins of shrubberies, 
is best, but care should be taken to keep tbe roots of 
shrubs from exhausting the border. A top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure and a little liquid-manure might be 
given during the growing season when the plants are 
making their leafage, as upon tbe size and substance of 
the leaves will depend the size of the flowers. Did you 
break up tbe plants before you replanted them 'l If not, 
this will probably account for their failing. 

Alstroemeri&s (G. F.).— These are naturally lovers 
of sunny spots with an open, warm, light soil. Plant them 
at the present time, choosing one of the sunniest spots you 
can. If the soil is naturally cold and heavy, lighten it in 
some degree by a liberal use of sand or road-grit and leaf- 
mould. Plant the roots fully V) inches deep, this being 
most essential to assist in protecting them from frost, 
which may destroy them if planted shallow. When 
planting, take out a hole to the depth stated and mix up 
some of the lightening material with the bottom soil, also 
using it liberally in the soil that will cover the roots. 
Following these direotions you should have success, espe¬ 
cially with the rich orange-coloured variety, A. aurantiaca, 
the handsomest of the family, as regards good effect in 
the garden, and the easiest one to grow as well. 

Weakness in Dahlias (Lambeth).— The Cactus 
Dahlia Lord Roberts has not ordinarily weaker stems 
than has tbe general run of Cactus kinds. Doubtless 
stems have suffered during the past season from lack of 
sunshine, as, without it, growth is softer and less firm 
than otherwise would be tbe case. The variety of Cactus 
Dahlia, pure white in colour, that has stiff stems, as a rule, 
is Winsome, now in general commerce. Peace is also a 
good pure white, with erect stem?. White single Dahlias 
are few, the best being (Jueen Mary. In such a locality as 
yours it is difficult to do full justice to Dahlias, and, no 
doubt, they become rather drawn. In such case the 
plants should be kept fairly thin, and be well tied out, 
also gently syringed in the evening to cleanse and damp 
the foliage. Too much strong manure should not be 
employed. 

Sickly Grass lawn (C. M. B.). —Judging from 
your description of the patchy condition of your lawn 
Grass, it would seem as if the roots had materially 
suffered from an excess of rain. When for a time the soil 
in which the roots run becomes so water-logged that air 
is excluded, the roots die and the Grass turns yellow. 
There may, therefore, be some drainage defects in the soil. 
You would do w ell to dress these sickly portions with soot, 
a manure that, as a rule, h&9 an excellent effect in 
restoring Grass to greenness and vigour. An excess of 
Clover is, again, a product of a wet season, as, being 
hardier, the roots like plenty of moisture, whilst an 
excess is harmful to the Grass. We should not anticipate 
much good would result from a charcoal dressing, unless 
it be very finely broken. Fresh soot is certainly better. 
A little later give a dressing of basic-slag, 3 lb. to the rod, 
to wash In, and then, in April, 2 lb. to the rod of finely- 
crushed sulphate of ammoDia. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evergreen Creepers for north wall ( F.).— 
The Ivies are the most suitable, being rapid growers. 
Hedera cauariensis, or Irish Ivy, is one of the mo9t impor¬ 
tant ; also dentata. The Cotoneasters are very free- 
growing and beautiful in winter. Some of the Evergreen 
Roses are rapid growers. The Pyracantha is also useful 
for a north wall, and is best planted in February. The 
Ivies may be planted now’ in good soil with free 
drainage. 

Pruning Pyrus japonlca ( D. C).— This will 
always flower better when allowed to grow naturally 
than when closely pruned. Such beiDgthe case, it should 
only be cut back so far ns is really necessary to keep it 
within bounds. Any old or exhausted shoots should be 
cut clean out, as by so doing the young, clean growths on 
which depends a good deal of the future display is 
encouraged. A good time for doing this is as soon as the 
flowering period Is over, as then there is a long growing 
period before it. You may, if you do not wish the plant 
to grow too far away from the wall, shorten in the season’s 
shoots, and thus induce the formation of spurs or flower- 
buds. This can be done, of course, immediately after 
flowering. Lay in the best of the young wood, and spur 
back any that is weak. Out away the weakest of the 
growths that spring from the base, and nail in as many of 
the others as you have room for. 

FRUIT. 

Wall Plum-trees (4.). — The laying-in of the 
summer shoots on wall Plum-trees that are kept for pro¬ 
ducing fruit should have been done at the end of the 
summer to promote ripening. However, you should do 
so now, but only a few of the strongest. Do not 
attempt to lay in any that break out from the front of 
the main branches, only from the sides. Cut all others 
hard back. Generally Plums fruit from spurs, though 
also from well-ripened young wood. Of the shoots nailed 
in, shorten back one-third at least. Cut back to about two 
buds or eyes all other shoots. With Plums the wood must 
not be so thickly laid in as with Peaches and Cherries. 
Do not allow clustering shoots to form and project out 
several Inches from the tree. 


Mealy-bug on Vines ( W . J.).-Tbis pest is most 
difficult to get rid of. When you prune, and you cannot 
do muoh till then, remove all trimmings and leaves and 
burn them. Then pull off much of the loose outer bark 
and burn that. Coat the Vine stems, leaving the bud* 
untouched, with a mixture of soft-soap, Tobacco, clay, and 
paraffin. Put it on thick. Also well ecrub every part of 
the house with boiling water, and clear off all tbe surface 
soil from the border and burn it, previous to adding some 
fresh soil. If during the following summer you find any 
mealy-bug, touch them with some methylated spirit. 
Perseverance is the great factor in clearing out this pest. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C. A. C —Yes; unfortunately, your Black Currants 
have been attacked by the mite. See article in this issue, 

p. 546.- W. Woodward.— Any seedsman can supply you 

with Potato Harbinger.- E. L.— Not a gardening ques¬ 
tion.- Eleanor Crough.— The failure is evidently due to 

unripened wood and weakness, the shoot being poor and 

drawn, and too green.- Thomas A. Tenon.— Your 

Black Currants have been attacked by the mite, for 
which, unfortunately, no cure has been found. The only 
way is to burn them and start with a clean stock. We 

deal fully with this pest in this issue, page 546.- .Vr». 

Harper Dunmore.— Write to Amos Perry, Winchmore-hill, 

London, N.- Raven.— ljuite impossible to eay. If the 

seed is good it will germinate in due course ; but we doubt 

its being any good.- A. II. Rydon.— You will find an 

article dealing with “ Amateurs’ Orchids " in our Issue of 
July 14, p. 255. This can be had of the publisher, price 

lid., post free.- F. G. S.— Your Carnations have been 

attacked by what is >nown as "spot.” See reply to 
“ Beginner ” in our issue of Dec. 12, p. 520, third column. 
Anxious, Limerick.—See reply in the issue cf Dec. 13, 

p. 538, under the name “H.M. Smyth.”- DoulAful.— 

The main point you quite omit, and that is : Is the bouse 
heated; if so, what temperature can you keep up? — 
North Devon. —Consult our advertisement columns, 
where you will, no doubt, find an apparatus to suit yoar 

purpose.- Win. />imn.—Leave the foliage of the Iris 

intact, and allow it to ripen off naturally.- H. .V. H.— 

You can keep the pollen until the plants you wish to fer¬ 
tilise come into bloom. You must, however, see that it ii 

kept quite dry.- J. J. P., Wembley— Get Hobday’* 

“ Villa Gardening," from this office, price 6s. 6d. t post free. 

- H. B. W.—Yes ; you can lift them and do as you sox, 

but it is doubtful if they will succeed when you plant in 
May, unless you are prepared to well water, syringe, and 
mulch them. Lift the Box in spring, and lay it in until 

wanted. We know the district well.- Roxburgh.— We 

know of no plants that will bloom at midwinter in a 

district so far north and inland as welL- Hadlrigh — 

You are evidently keeping tbe plants too dry at the root* 
Try giving them a good soaking of water and pick off all 
the bad leaves. Want of light is the cause of the other 

plants failing.- A. W. Bassett. — Not a gardening 

question.- Rosamond.— Due, no doubt, to the want of 

sun, and it may be that owing to the wet season the 
crowns were badly ripened. Have you got the plants 
quite close to the glass? This is all-important. You 
might try a little artificial manure sprinkled among them. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
to name should always accompany the parcel, 


tent 


which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardwiss 
Illustrated. 17, Pumival-strect, Holbom, London, B.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than four 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. Emerson. -Specimen too 
dried up, owiog to its having been.picked in cotton-wool. 
- Hiching*, Number 108.— The Strawberry-tree (Ar¬ 
butus Unedo), not used as a fruit. We hope to have as 

article on it in a coming issue.-C. Laic.— 1, Isolepu 

gracilis ; 2, Maranta zehritia ; 3, Tradescaotia procuml*o?; 

4, Ophiopogon sp.- F. Kent.— Quite impossible to name 

from one leaf only.- Q. S. G , Hull. —Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient ; leave the potting until the spring,- RosamoiuL — 

The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). Any tree nursery¬ 
man can supply it. 

Name Of fruit.— L. Benson.—We think Cellini, 
but past. _ 

Catalogues received.— James Veitch and Sons. 
Chelsea, S.W.— Seed Catalvrjue for l'JO !,; List of «• * 
Chrysanthemums; List of Border Carnation* ant 

Picotees. -Sutton and Sons, Reading. — Amateur. 

Guide in Horticulture for lWb. 


Book wanted.— Can you or one of your reader; 
oblige me by informing me where I can obtain a copy of a 
book called " My Garden in Summer and Winter 1” I dc 
not know author, publisher, or date, but think it is an o!d 
book.—E nquire r. 


"FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of Nr* 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plante. Tree?, 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
Tbe first volume, well bound in half vellum, will be 
ready this month, and will form the finest work on it« 
subject ever produced. Published at 17, Fumival-street, 
Holbom, London, E.C. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — Revised, with descriptions of all the bf»t 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture, and arrangst/v* 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 15s. ; post fr*'. 
15s. 6d. 

‘‘ The English Flower Garden” map al*> ' 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, 
library use. or presentation; — 1st, in 1 roL, finely asl 
strongly bound in sage green half morocea. Sis. net'. 

2nd, in 2 mis,, half bound sage green imviyhv**, 21 - . ■■ ’ 

urfiwertsrT’f of Illinois at 
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VEGETABLES. 

MANURES AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
The application of manure suitable for the 
various spring crops in the kitchen garden will 
now be engaging attention, and various will be 
the materials brought into requisition. Manure, 
as a rule, is applied at the time of digging, 
and this, no doubt, has been performed ere 
this in many gardens. I very much doubt if 
the too early application of manure before 
cropping, as obviously necessary when early 
digging is done, is beneficial to the crops. 
With Tight or sandy soils I am certain too 
early manuring is a mistake, as before the 
crops have come to maturity the principal vir¬ 
tues of the manure will have been exhausted, 
and at a time when most wanted. Market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London very 
rarely apply the manure long before cropping. 
I am well aware that in many gardens where 
labour is somewhat scarce the digging and 
manuring have to be performed as opportunity 
offers, and generally the earlier the better, 
as if this were not done the work probably 
w ould be much in arrears at the busy season 
of the year. This is the only excuse that I can 
see for early manuring. The too early wheel¬ 
ing out of manure is another mistake—at least, 
where it is spread over the ground in small 
heaps. With the advent of frosty weather 
advantage is generally taken of the oppor¬ 
tunity off ered of getting the manure on to the 
ground. Certainly there can bo no mistake in 
this, but there is in placing the manure in 
small heaps, especially early in the season, 
when the frost is likely to be prolonged. In 
this way the virtues of the manure are wasted 
by being evaporated into the atmosphere. The 
be3t system is to wheel into one or more heaps, 
according to the size of the plot to be manured. 

Farmyard manure is a commodity which all 
ardeners cannot procure, but where such can 
9 obtained in fair quantity there can be no 
doubt of its being the best /or kitchen garden 
crops. Cow and hor9e manure in about equal 
parts comes next. Stable-manure is the usual 
material at command, and very often not a 
great quantity of this, especially where the 
principal part of the droppings has to be used 
for the formation of Mushroom-beds, and the 
bulk of the remainder of the litter for hot-beds. 
The manure must not be allowed to remain in 
bulk very long from fear of becoming over¬ 
heated, a9 when such is the case the greater 
part of the virtue is losb. The heap must be 
turned as frequently a9 occasion requires. 
Where there is convenience, a tank or catch- 
pit should be provided, so as to secure all the 
drainings, which should be thrown back again 
over the heap. Old hot beds composed of 
stable-litter and leaves generally have to be 
used up in the kitchen garden, where manure 
is scarce, but these are not very rich, and, 
excepting for Potatoes, such material is more 
useful for the flower borders. Leaves, which 
probably have been collected together in large 
quantities and become overheated, are often 
used, but, unless for very heavy soils, I have 
not much faith in them. 
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Decaying kitchen garden refuse and 

rubbish from lawns and pleasure-grounds, etc., 
are also often used, but their manurial value 
is very small, especially where used on lighter 
land. Where such material has to be used, 
all the rougher portions should be burnt and 
reduced to ashes, and the remainder have a 
good dressing of fresh lime. Gardens manured 
with such material would ba muoh benefited 
by applications of lime or a dressing of steamed 
bone meal, or, what would be better, super¬ 
phosphate of lime. On light or peaty soils the 
above additions would be of marked value, 
especially for such crops as Peas or Beans. 
In the neighbourhood of large towns the road- 
scrapings, especially when they can be pro¬ 
cured in a dry state, are excellent for 
improving soils. 

Soot is a capital fertiliser for the majority of 
kitchen garden crops, but private gardeners, as 
a rule, do nob give it the attention its merits 
deserve, market gardeners and farmers being 
more fully alive to its value. Nitrate of soda 
will also assist some crops wonderfully, but 
must nob be applied bo roots of either Pea9 or 
Beans, or a superabundance of top-growth 
would be the result. To a bed of spring 
Cabbage which is backward in growth or in a 
stunted condition the improvement is very 
marked, the plants forming hearts more 
quickly and taking on a dark, healthy colour. 
The best Peruvian guano may also be used for 
the same purpose. Salt in moderation and on 
some soils is also good for Seakale, Asparagus, 
and Celery. A. 

TOMATO LISTERS PROLIFIC. 

Very few Tomatoes of modern timos can 
compare with this variety for heavy 
cropping and the smooth and evon size of its 
fruits, despite the many kinds there are now 
available. I have seen and grown many 
kinds, all more or less good, bub none 
satisfies so well at the present time as 
Lister's. Many will remember the time 
when the aim and object of the grower and 
seedsmen were the acquisition of fruits of 
the largest size, and I have recollections of a 
gardening friend proudly displaying outdoor- 
grown Tomatoes weighing over 2 lb. each. 
The desire for size prevailed for many years, 
but now the taste is quite changed, and 
instead a medium-sized sample is preferred. 
For every purpose this is a much more 
desirable standard to aim at. Lister’s Prolific 
Tomato has been grown at least three seasons. 
Plants grown in 9-inch pots in a small span- 
roofed nouse, and stood on an ash-bed into 
which the roots could ramify, produced on an 
average 18 lb. per plant. Prior to the first 
gathering the roof on which they were trained 
to wires seemed simply all fruit, the clusters 
being so large and close one to the other. 
Considerably over 4001b. of fruit were gathered 
from thirty plants, and while the roof was thus 
well utilisea, the stages accommodated pot 
plants, such a9 Cyclamen, Primulas, and 
Begonias, the Tomatoes claiming only as much 
space a9 the pots occupied. Needless to say, 
frequent feeding with liquid-manure was 
resorted to in order to get such results, for 


it is very well known that the Tomato is a 
gross feeder, and when restricted in soil space 
needs stimulants often. Lister's Prolific 
monopolises all available indoor space now, 
though time was when several other kinds 
were highly thought of notably Becker’s 
XL All, a good free-cropping Tomato, smooth 
in shapo, and medium in size. Duke of York, 
too, I valued, and by selecting secured a fault¬ 
less fruit. Champion and The Cropper both 
gave much satisfaction, and all would do so still, 
but by growing one variety only much confusion 
is saved. W. S. 


COOKED POTATOES. 

A too common defect where boiled Potatoes 
are found at exhibitions is their coldness. Ab 
some shows where competitors live near at 
hand it is the rule to have the cooked samples 
sent in all hot in warm dishes, and well covered 
up with cloths, at a specified time, when they 
are seen and tasted by the judges at once. 
When, however, the tubors are sent long 
before they can be tasted, and are cold, the 
test is a very imperfect one. Even under any 
circumstances, the result has little interest 
unless in each case could be furnished the name 
of the variety, the nature of the soil in which 
grown, and the length of time occupied in the 
cooking. We all know how diversely varieties 
cook from diverse soils, and no test of the 
cooked qualities of any one can be made from 
one soil or situation only. Should the pro- 
osod National Potato Society be formed, as is 
esirod, and trials of all the newer Potatoes, 
with some of the best old ones, take place, in 
some ten or twelve diverse parts of the kingdom, 
and, of course, in diverse soils, yearly, and 
each variety be carefully tested by good cook¬ 
ing as to its table qualities, then, and only 
then, could a really reliable test be furnished 
of the merits of any variety all over the king¬ 
dom. It has been stated by “ Dorset ” that 
tubers with a tinge of yellow in the flesh gave 
best flavour. That has always been so, and ib 
is one of the things which raisers should take 
note of. Tho cooking of Potatoes in connec¬ 
tion with trials is not at all a difficult one. 
Invariably when Potatoes are subjected to that 
test at Chiswick the selected tubers have been 
capitally cooked in their skins in quantity and 
served up steaming hot. This season the Irish 
seedling Tim Gray was so good that a first- 
class certificate was unanimously awarded to 
it, and several others obtained awards of 
merit). A. 1). 


AILS A CRAIG ONION. 

I have ju9t been looking at a crop of this 
Onion grown in a private garden near here, 
and I have never seen such a large amount of 
produoe got from a similar area. The plants 
w r ere raised in warmth in Februarj’, hardened 
off and set out in April, 5 inches apart-, and by 
the time growth was completed the bulbs 
were of the average weight, being about S oz. 
In localities where the grub is troublesome 
this is a good way to secure a crop, and Ailsa 
Craig i 9 one of the best kinds to grow. The 
plants being of fair size when set out become 
too large tor the grub to deal with, and in rich 
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ground grow very freely and mature earlier in 
the season than spring-sown plants. One 
great secret in Onion culture on light soils is 
early sowing. March is too late; the seed 
should be got in as early in February as 
possible, so that the young plants get good hold 
nefore the warm weather comes. In this 
district the Onion-fly is very troublesome, and 
in some gardens the Onion crop causes more 
anxiety than other vegetables. One man who 
generally manages to secure a good crop makes 
a point of getting his ground ready, if 
possible, in January, so that the seed can be 
got in early in February. I have heard him 
say that if, by chance, weather hinders him 
from sowing at that time the crop is sure to be 
short, and should very dry weather come when 
the plants are quite young the grub carries off 
most of them. On light soils it is a good plan 
to put on the dung in early winter, as by the 
time the seed has to be sown rain and worms 
have worked a considerable amount of nourish¬ 
ment into the soil, so that the young plants 
And plenty of food from the time the roots 
begin to travel freely. J. C., Surrey. 

POTATO KING EDWARD VII. 

Of the very few coloured Potatoes now sent out 
as new, this variety is distinctly the best. The 
tubers are rather long and Kidney¬ 
shaped, prettily marked with carmine 
on a white skin. The growth is robust, 
and the crop heavy, and so far as our 
experience of it has gone, quite free 
from disease. Cooking quality is very 
good also. We have no information as 
to the parentage of this variety, but 
should not be surprised to learn that it 
had for one parent Mr. Brezee, a well- 
known red Kidney. It is a variety 
that needs ample room. It is just that 
abundance of room which so few give 
to Potatoes, planting far more of tubers 
than is needful, and in that way acting 
wastefully, whilst the resultant crop 
is often less good than would be the 
case from much thinner planting. The 
variety has been sufficiently long in 
commerce to enable it to be sold at 
a moderate price. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Brussels Sprouts.—I agree with 
" East Devon,” in your issue of Novem¬ 
ber 9th, condemning the cutting off of 
the lower leaves of Brussels Sprouts. 

No benefit is gained by cutting off the 
sprouts with a knife. Let someone try 
it and give your readers the result. 

Market growers are quite right in cut¬ 
ting out the tops after the plants have 
gained their full growth, but not before. 

I have practised this for some time with 


and as deep between them. They would help 
partially to drain the ground, and the soil 
thrown on to the beds from them would deepen 
the soil a few inches. Plant your Potatoes in 
furrows 4 inches deep and 30 inches apart, 
filling in on the tubers with road-sweepings or 
other fine soil. When you plant give another 
dusting of soot along the furrows. Late 
coarse-growing varieties should nob be grown 
on such cold, wet soil.l 
Brussels Sprout The Cambridge¬ 
shire. —This particular variety of Brussels 
Sprout claimed a great deal of attention last 
year, it having been highly spoken of by two 
eminent growers. I determined to give it a 
trial, and, accordingly, on Juno 22nd last, 
when the planting of the main crop of this 
vegetable took place, five of the seventeen rows 
set out consisted of The Cambridgeshire. 
Owing to the cool and moist w’eather of the 
past summer, the whole lot has done well, and, 
in spite of the heavy rainfall since experienced, 
the plants have not run up so tall as I antici¬ 
pated. The Cambridgeshire is, however, the 
dwarfest of the three varieties grown, and, 
what is more, it is perfectly true, for there is 
not a rogue among them. With regard to 
yield, the crop will equal that of the taller 
growers, and it promises to surpass them in 
quality, as the buttons are, though yet small, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

POINSETTIA PULCHERRIM A . 

From November to the end of January flowers 
are scarce and valuod accordingly. However, 
during this dull time the Poinsettia is to be 
had in perfection, and no plant is then more 
showy or useful. The gorgeously-coloured 
flower-heads, or, more correctly, “ bracts ” of 
the most intense scarlet, are attractive during 
the shortest days, and a few of them brighten 
up a stove, conservatory, or room in the most; 
pleasing manner when flowers are scarce and 
most appreciated. Everyone who has a hot¬ 
bed, frame, and greenhouse should try to grow 
some of these, as they are not very extrava¬ 
gant in their requirements. The plants, gene¬ 
rally speaking, are out of bloom by the end of 
January, and from that time until the begin¬ 
ning of May they will remain dormant under 
the plant stage of ahothouse. They will not need 
any water or other attention at all at this time. 
About the beginning of May they are brought 
out from beneath the stages, watered tbo 
roughly, and then placed in a frame or hoase 
where the temperature is about 6J degs. Here 
they will soon begin to grow and emit young 






Potato King Edward VII. From a tuber sent by Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B. 


good results. If some of your readers 
wish to prove it, let them try it by 
cutting out the tops of one row of plants, and 
leave the next row untouched, and see the 
result. —East St., Famham, Surrey. 

Potatoes In clay soil.—I should be greatly 
obliged if you will give me your advice on the following : 
The soil in this district is very heavy, with a clay subsoil, 
and my garden, which is open to the fields, lies very low, 
and consequently wet (this year exceptionally so). I have 
had it for two seasons, and have tried to grow Potatoes, 
but without success, as most of the tubers have turned 
out diseased, even to a Btate of pulp, and the largest of the 
remainder were full of slugs, as many as nine in one tuber. 
I have grown different varieties to test them, but with 
very little difference in results. First year I grew Beauty 
of Ilebron, Early Rose, King of Russets, and Snowdrop ; 
second year, Windsor Castle, Up-to-Date, and Early Rose. 
Part of the ground had been lightened by my predecessor, 
who bad a quantity of road sweepings' put on, but this 
made no difference to the results I had the whole ridged 
up roughly in the winter of 1901-2, manured, and dug in 
early spring following. Last autumn it was roughly dug 
up and manured at same time. I have now given it a good 
dressing of lime, according to instructions in Garubnixq 
recently. What do you suggest ia the cause of failure, 
and remedy?—J. J. P., Wembley. 

[In giving a heavy dressing of lime to vour 
round, which is a stiff clay, you seem to have 
one the best thing you well can do with it. 
It will do no harm if, in the spring before you 
plant or sow crops on it, you dress also with 
fresh soot and well hoe and fork it in. We 
strongly advise that a further addition of street 
sweepings be added, also wood-ashes. Still 
further, in planting Potatoes, throw up the 
ground thus to be planted into beds 9 feet 
broad, so that youflilfrve alleys 1 Synches wide 
Digitized by LjCOQ 1C 


very thickly set on the stems, and are hard and 
well formed. I have not yet been able to put 
their cooking qualities to the test, but in all 
other particulars I am most favourably im¬ 
pressed with the variety, and shall grow it 
more largely another season. I grow my Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts quite out in the open, on firm, 
heavy ground, free from shade ; consequently, 
they make sturdy growth and form hard, 
woody stems, which always yield well. The 
plants are set out 3 feet apart each way, these 
distances being none too much for such an 
important crop, and which allows of each plant 
receiving its due share of light and air.—W. A. 

Shallots—change of seed.— As in 
Potatoes, I regard a chaDge of seed as impor¬ 
tant in the growth of Shallots. I would advise 
those who have not had good results to try 
bulbs from some fresh source. My garden is 
low. For years I was not satisfied with the 
Shallots, and some five years ago I resolved to 
clear out all the bulbs and obtain my supply 
from a fresh soil. Every season I have done 
this since, with the result that the crop has been 
vastly increased. Added to this, the bulbs 
keep much better. If Potatoes are benefited 
by it, then why not these and underground 
j Onions ? I am aware these may be raised from 
seed, and this I would strongly recommend 
where a charge of roots is not possible.— 
Dorset, 


shoots all up the stems. When these are about 
3 inches in length they are taken off aa cut¬ 
tings ; each one is taken off with a “heel”— 
».e. f a very little piece of the old wood 
attached—and they should then be inserted 
into the smallest-sized 2i-inch pots filled with 
a half -and-half mixture of leaf-soil and saod. 
They are then plunged up to the rim of the 
ot in Cocoa-fibre in a hot-bed or Cucumber- 
ouse, where the bottom-heat is about 70 degs. 
Here they are not allowed to suffer from want 
of water, although they do not require much 
of this until the roots are formed, and they 
are also shaded from bright sunshine. Roots 
are soon made, and they are then withdrawn 
from the bottom-heat, placed on a shelf in the 
pit, and in a week or so after this shifted into 
larger-sized pots. From 2£ inch pots they aie 
generally put into 3-inch ones, and from the 
latter into 6-inch or 7-inch ones, and in this 
size they are allowed to bloom the first year. 
In potting them use a rough mixture of tuify 
loam, sand, and leaf soil. Proper drainage is 
of the utmost importance, and firm potting 
adds to success in culture. Poinsettias lose 
much sap when injured, and this, having a 
weakening tendency, must be avoided as much 
as possible. After potting keep close and 
shaded from bright sunshine for a few days; 
afterwards they will bear all the light possible. 
Fj-orn£tLe list pqtling ntyjjl the middle of 
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September they do remarkably well in a cold- 
frame, and they should never be grown in a 
strong heat at any time in summer, as this 
causes them to make long straggling growths, 
which aro neither ornamental nor useful. 
Dwarf sturdy shoots always produce the finest 
heads, and short plants are always more valu¬ 
able than long ones. 

Another way of securing serviceable plants 
is to cut the old stems down to about a foot from 
the bottom, and allow all the side shoots which 
sprout out to grow. In this way some of 
them may have six, eight, ten, or twelve 
shoots, and as each of those will 
produce a showy head, very attrac¬ 
tive, or what might be termed speci¬ 
men plants, are the result. When 
they are treated in this way it is 
best to repot the old plants as soon 
as the young shoots are a few inches 
long, and they may be potted again 
when growth is more advanced. As 
a rule those branching specimens 
flower well in 8-inch and 10-inch 
pots, and, apart from allowing the 
shoots to remain on instead of taking 
them as cuttings, and putting them 
into larger pots, these plants are 
given just the same treatment as 
those raised from cuttings. In the 
autumn, or about one month before 
they are required to be in full 
beauty, they are taken into a warmer 
and drier atmosphere, and here they 
soon develop their brilliant heads. 
Throughout all the period of their 
growth the greatest attention should 
be given to watering Poinsettias, as 
allowing them to become dry in any 
way causes the leaves to fall pre¬ 
maturely, and then the heads are 
poor and useless. 

[We were reminded of the great 
value of this on seeing the fine group 
at the Drill Hall the other day. 

They were the finest grown plants 
we have ever seen, being short and 
stocky, with the foliage quite hiding 
the tops of the pots. The heads of 
bloom were also well coloured and 
of a suitable size for decoration.— 

EdJ 

CASSIA CORYMBOSA. 

One of the most useful and beautiful 
of golden-yellow flowered plants is 
Cassia corymbosa, which, when 
planted out in the conservatory, 
blooms freely during the late summer 
and autumn. It is very free flower¬ 
ing and often keeps its beauty up 
till Christmas. Spikes of it cut and 
put into large vases look well with¬ 
out any intermixture, the foliage 
having an elegant appearance. The 
blooms will lust a week without 
flagging, which is a great recom¬ 
mendation in the case of any cut 
flowers at thi9 season of the year. 

The prettily divided leaves, which 
are of a bright shining green, serve 
as an admirable setting to the 
flowers. It is a native of Buenos 
Avres, having been introduced in 
1796, and is very easily grown, suc¬ 
ceeding in a mixture of good loam, 
peat, and half-decayed leaf soil. The 
principal point in its culture is to 
see that the wood is well ripened at 
the end of the summer. In the 
south-western counties of England 
it is largely grown in the open air os 
a wall plant and flowers freely every 
year. Amateurs residing in South Devon and 
Cornwall would do well to give it a trial on a 
sheltered wall. 

Some few years ago I used to plant it out 
in the R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick, and the 
plants were, during the season, a mass of 
bloom. On the approach of fro9t the plants 
were lifted, cut back, potted, and placea in a 
house with Pelargoniums, or in a warm frame, 
until required again for the flower garden. In 
some of our public gardens it may also bo seen 
growing during the summer associated with 
other tender subjects. Plumbago cap'ensis 
treated in a similar manner also used to 
do well. , _ JT, 


NOTES AND REPL1EB. 

Carnations.—I have ordered some Carnations, Pico- 
tees, and Tree-Carnations in small pots. What is the best I 
soil for them? Do they want repotting often? What is 
the largest size pots to be used, and what is the best treat¬ 
ment?—W. H. K. 

[The best soil for Carnations of all classes is 
yellow fibrous loam of about three parts, 
making up the fourth part with old manure, 
leaf-soil, sand, and old mortar-rubble. To 
each barrowful of the mixture add a 6-inch 
potful of bonemeal, and mix the whole well 
together. If bonemeal be not available, a 


shift, which need nob be given before the 
end of May. No class of plant more keenly 
feels neglect than these Tree-Carnations, and 
no group more amply repays for keeping in 
active growth. In all cases pob moderately 
firm.] 

Lilium Wallichianum. — I have just had sent me 
from India some bulbs of a Lily under the name of Lilium 
Wallichianum. Would you kindly tell me what soil tbii 
Lily requires, whether heat or not, and if it can be grown in 
pots? Any other information w-ould be gladly received, 
as I am at an entire loss what to do with the bulbs.— 
J. N. S. 

[This Lily will nob succeed unless given 


Part of a plantTof Cassia floribunda in the conservatory at Buxted Park, Uckfleld, Sussex. 


digitize] 


Gck gle 


5-inch potful of any good fertiliser will do just 
as well. Such a mixture will do quite well in 
all stages where pot culture is concerned. As 
to the size of pot, this may be regulated by the 
plant somewhat, or more generally by the 
known vigour cf the variety. Generally, how¬ 
ever, the 6-inch pob will be quite large enough 
I for single plants, or three plants may be 
planted in a 9-inch pob. Perfect drainage ab 
all times is essential. The Tree-Carnations 
differ perhaps in some details, and for the 
; majority the same size pot will be quite suit¬ 
able. Such vigorous growing sort9 as Mrs. 
F. W. Lawson, Cineraria, t and others will 
‘ require pots 7 inches across for the final 


greenhouse treatment. The compost used for 
potting should be good yellow loam lightened 
by an admixture of peat and sand. Grow them 
in the same structure and give similar treat¬ 
ment to a Pelargonium, keeping the soil during 
the winter only slightly moist. The colour of 
the flowers is a kind of creamy-white with a 
greenish tinge on the exterior. The blossoms 
have a pleasant fragrance common to several 
forms of the longiflorum group. The late 
Rev. H. Ewbank used to flower this Lily in the 
open air in the Isle of Wight. It was planted 
in a bed with some Rhododendrons, bub unless 
in such favourable t districts lit is safest to give 
it p 
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OHBYSANTHBUUMB. 

LARGE SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MAY JEAL. 

It is now some 3 ears since the single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums were divided up into two 
sections, known respectively as large-flowering 
and small-flowering. The form of the single 
varieties varies so much that they might quite 
easily be divided into several sections, but for 
general purposes the prosent division into large 
and small flowers appears to suffice. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, blooms measuring about 
‘24 inches and less in diameter come within 
the small-flowered section, although no defi¬ 
nite rule is laid down by the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society. By the same unwritten law 


Barkley, and, like the parent variet}', it is of 
large size and excellent form. The new kind 
is lighter in colour, being almost white, with 
a light pink shade towards the centre. This 
change of colour soems to give the flower a more 
refined appearance than the type, and it is a 
really valuable kind. Exhibitors should make 
a note of this.—S. 


EARLY-FLOWERING KINDS OF 
DISTINCT COLOUR. 

Will you please give me the names of a few early-flower- 
1 ing and also October-flowering Chrysanthemums, colours 
to be as nearly as possible the same as patterns of ribbons 
sent, and also a pink similar in colour to La France Rose? 
I want two sets, to supply cut flowers for house decora¬ 
tion, one set to bloom in August or September and the 
second in October. Type of flower required, Japanese, 
from about 3 inches across, in the style of White QuiDtus 
or, better still. Parisians. If there is nothing so good as 
these in the colours given, please name best procurable.— 
Glamorgan. 

[We thank you for the unique way you have 
of making known to us the shade of the respec¬ 
tive colours you desire. It is difficult to name 
a pink sort similar in colour to La France Rose, 
but we give those nearest in colour. The first 
set to flower in August and September embraces 
the following : Ralph Curtis, creamy-white; 


Chauvin, rich crimson; Mrs. A. J. Parker, 
rose-pink ; Mrs. E. Vere Freeman, glowing 
crimson ; Mychett Beauty, near to an old gold 
colour; Notaire Groz, pink ; Orange Queen, 
buff-orange; Rosy Morn, rosy-peach, very 
lovely; and Ryecroft Beauty, a lovely flesh 
pink. 

To fix up colours, identical with those you sent 
us coloured ribbons to match, is almost 
impossible at this period. Had you thought 
of sending us your query during the flowering 
season the task would have been an easy one, 
and also more satisfactory to yourself. We are 
satisfied, however, that from among those 
mentioned above you will find an abundance of 
flowers to answer your purpose.] 


NOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—Are the following 
outdoor Chrysanthemums large-flowered acid flrat-cliwr- 
Misa Benyon, Kitty Crewe, Madeline Dunn, Gertie Murillo, 
Gustave Boucharlet Improved, C&ctue, Sirene, Gertrude 
Hobbs, Maximc de la Rochetcrie, Effective, Preeident 
Lefevre, Rosy Morn, Harmony, Kitty Duncan, and Market 
Red. Please give colours of those you recommecd.- 
SiDcur. 

[Your list of outdoor Chrysanthemums 
includes the names of several novelties, some of 


Chrysanthemum May Jeal. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


all blooms in diameter more than that just 
mentioned are classified as large-fiowering. 
According to the N.C.S. definition of a typical 
single-flowered Chrysanthemum it may be of 
any size or form. The bloom should not con¬ 
tain more than a double row of ray florets 
of sufficient length to form a raised disc or 
cushion, as in the case of the Anemone blooms. 
Whether stout or rigid, or long and drooping, 
the florets should be arranged sufficiently close 
together to form a dense fringe. From the 
foregoing characteristics it should be an easy 
matter for a grower to satisfy himself as to 
the quality of the blooms in his collection. 
The blooms of the variety May Jeal belong to 
the large-flowered section, and may be taken to 
represent a good type of the large single 
form of these flowers. The figure here faith¬ 
fully portrays the blooms of this variety. 
The colour may be described as rosy-violet, 
lined white, and for exhibition or for cutting 
the variety has much to commend it. The 
well formed disc enhances the value of the 
flowers very considerably. E. G. 


Japanese Chrysanthemum Lady 
Cranston. — This is. a sport from Mrs. 

Digitized by Go*. >gle 


Satisfaction, pale creamy-white ; Claret Belle, 
dark red, of a claret shade ; Goacher's Crimson, 
crimson-red ; Harvest Home, bright crimson, 
Jules Mary, velvety-crimson; Mme. Jacob, 
chestnut-crimson; Crimson Marie Masse, 
chestnut, should be gathered when first open¬ 
ing ; Ruby King, ruby-red; Mons. Dupuis, 
old gold; Orange Masse, old gold; Mme. 
Zephir Lionnet, orange-yellow; Thomas Ball, 
deep orange; Coral Queen, coral pink; Mme. 
Aug. Nonin, silvery-pink; Mme. Gogac, 
mauve-pink ; Mme. Guindudeau, pearl-pink ; 
Samuel Barlow, salmon-pink ; Cactus, bright 
red ; Charlie, creamy-white; Mabel, salmon- 
pink ; and Mons. Louis Lionnet, flesh-pink. 

The second sot of varieties to flower in 
October is repre*ented b 3 ' the undermentioned : 
Ambroise Thomas, reddish-chestnut; Anne 
Fleurie, creamj^-white; Aurora, brilliant red ; 
C. A. Dukok de Wit, light rose-pink ; Charles 
Jolly, rosy-pink ; Crimson Pride, deep reddish- 
crimson ; De la Guille, a shade of old gold; 
Eugene Fareg, crimson-red ; Roi des Precoces, 
bright rich crimson-red; Gertrude Hobbs, 
damask red ; Ivory, ivory-white; Lemon 
Queen, yellow, tinted old gold ; Kitty, pink ; 
Mile. Sabatier, reddish-claret ; Mons. J. Bte. 


which, however, are hardly likely to give you 
satisfaction. Miss Benyon is a lovely blush 
kind, but, unfortunately, it has a poor consti¬ 
tution. If nice plants can be put out in May, 
they should succeed very well. Kitty Crewe, 
an October-flowering kind, is an incurved^ 
Japanese of good form and a charming shade of 
golden-fawn. Madeline Dunn is an interesting 
plant with pretty rose - coloured blooms. 
Gertrude Hobbs is hardly first-class, although 
very pretty; the colour of the flowers is a 
deep shade of crimson, tinted damask. R^sy 
Morn is a lovely variety, and is at its p®* 
in early October; colour soft peach-pm* 
tinted salmon in the centre. Harmony, as we 
grew it last year, was too late for outdoor 
work, It is a very pretty flower, in colour 
a light bronzy-apricot. The plant has a nice 
sturdy habit. Cactus is a rich crimson sort, 
the plant bearing a profuse display of PIv 
Cactus-shaped flowers in September and Octo¬ 
ber. In President Lefevre you have a rea'v 
handsome and refined flower, borne on a long, 
erect, and fairly strong footstalk, and ver) 
free ; colour soft blush self; height 3$ f®®t 
Kitty Duncan is a deep scarlet-crimson, an 
a very bright and telling flower. TWreis 
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OUTDOOR PIiANTB, 


another sorb equally easy to grow. Edith 
Pilkington is a splendid yellow kind and 
pleasing in its finish. W. R. Church is gene¬ 
rally described as rosy-crimson—in any case it 
is a fine flower and not by any means bad to 

f row. Miss Elsie Fulton is a chaste and 

eautiful pure white flower and an easy plant 
to cultivate, and Mrs. George Mileham, a lovely 
soft rose-pink, will complete a capital lob of 
six kinds. You should pinch the plants 
towards the end of April and retain first 
crown-buds. The varieties mentioned above 
are Japanese kinds and for your purpose are 
better.] 

Chrysanthemum raisers abroad.— 

Everyone interested in the Chrysanthemum 
knows to what a large extent we are indebted 
to the foreigner for so many of our finest 
exhibition flowers. The Americans have 
dropped off for several years past, and their 
place has been largely taken by colonial 
growers, of whom, perhaps, Messrs. Pockett, 
Brunning, and Kerslake are the most success¬ 
ful, In Italy, where the flower is beiDg 
largely grown, we have no representative 
seedling grower as we have in France, where 
M. Ernest Calvab is probably facile princepa. 
Other French growers of good repute are 


doubt, however, as to whether the plant will 
flower early enough. Gaspard Boucharlet 
Improved is hardly first-class, although a good 
October sorb; colour rich orange ; height 
feet. M. Maximo de la Rocheterie is an 
October sort; colour bright orange scarlet; 
height 3 feet, but scarcely up to the standard 
now required. These are all we can refer to 
with any real knowledge of their capabilities. 
Give the plants a warm and sheltered border 
if possible.] 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 

timing 1 (Sotoniau , Walthamstow ). —We should 
advise you to insert cuttings of the varieties 
you mention as early as possible, and grow on 
the resulting plants with all possible vigour. 

Xante. When,,, pinch. Whi f e ,^ '° 

Mme. Herrewege. Natural break First crown 

General Hutton . Natural break First crown or 

orMid-Marcb second crown 

Godfrey's Pride . Early April Second crown 

F. S. Vallis. Natural break First crown 

Mra. F. W. Vallis. Late March Second crown 

Mme. Paolo Radaelli .. Natural break First crown 


TALL-GROWING BORDER PLANTS. 
Though plants of moderate and even dwarfest 
growth are useful, and, indeed, indispensable 
in the herbaceous border, it is the taller- 
growing subjeots which oocupy the middle 
space that first rivet the attention when in 
flower. In spring, summer, and autumn there 
are handsome herbaceous plants of the easiest 
culture that are valuable for this position, and 
a few of the best are here briefly alluded to. 
Two good plants for the late spring border are 
the Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum plantagineum 
excelsum Harpur - Crewe), which attains a 
height of 4 feet, and bears large star flowers of 
the brightest yellow, and the old-fashioned 
Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), with its 
drooping pink blooms. For the summer we 
have numbers of bright-flowered, tall-growing 

E lants, amongst the first deserving mention 
eing the Larkspurs or Delphiniums, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. These are 
now procurable in shades ranging from deepest 
purple, through blues, dark and pale, to white. 
Well-grown clumps will attain a height of over 
8 feet, and throw up a hundred bloom-spires. 
The Herbaceous Lupines, blue and white, are 


A border of tall-growing hardy plants. 


de equally valuable, and often oxceed 5 feet in 

_ __ w _ height; while the Tree-Lupine, seen on the 

The seedlings for 1903 raised by left of the Delphiniums, whose blossoms vary 
’ in colour from pale yellow to white, grows in 
a few years to gi£nt proportions, and when 
shabby or too large can easily be replaced by 
seedling plants. The great Oriental Poppy 
provides, with its immense single blooms, a 
glowing scarlet that flames in the border, and 
the flower-heads of Lychnis chalcedonica, single 
and double, which rise to a height of 3 feet or 
more, are scarcely less bright in tint. Many 
of the Campanulas are fairly tall, C. grand is, 
C. lactiflora, and C. latifolia, with their white 
varieties, often reaching a height of 4 feet and 
over, while the Chimney Campanula (C. pyra- 
midalis), in its colours of purple-blue, lavender, 
and white, will exceed 0 feet, and Backhouse’s 
white variety of C. persicifolia, a very fine 
novelty with flowers much larger than the 
type, is 3 feet high when well grown. Galega 
officinalis forms a mass from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height,completely smothered wi th lavender- pink 
Pea-like blossoms, but its whi te variety is far more 
beautiful than the type. Erigeron specio.sus, 
formerly known as Stenactis speciosa, is a very 
valuable plant, producing its mauve, golden- 
centred flowers from early summer until the 
late autumn. A variety named E. s. superbus 
is much superior to the : type, bearing flowers 
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these were very numerous at the recent shows 
on the Continent.—W. M. R. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Beauty 
Of Leigh. —This is a very handsome and 
striking Japanese novelty. Unlike many of 
the later introductions, the blooms are devoid 
of coarseness and promise to stand exhibitors 
in good stead. The blooms are large and of 
refined appearance, having long and gracefully 
drooping petals of good substance, which curl 
prettily and incurve at the ends, making an 
exhibition specimen bloom of grand propor¬ 
tions. The colour is described as a bright 
shade of buttercup-yellow, with a paler reverse. 
Leading growers who have seen this variety 
regard the blooms as among the best of the 
past season’s novelties. It is an English 
seedling.—W. V. T. 


“FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and Shrubs Price Is., of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
The first volume, well bound in half vellum, will be 
ready this mouth, and will form the finest work on its 
subject ever produced. Published at 17, Furuival-etreet, 
Holborn, London, E.O. 
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fully 2 inches across and exceeding 5 feet in 
height. Bccconia cordata is an effective plant, 
with its large, somewhat heart-shaped, deeply- 
cut leaves, white on the reverse, and its tower¬ 
ing spikes of inflorescences 8 feet in height, with 
innumerable small blossoms ranging in colour 
from burnt-almond tint to ivory-white. Of the 
Monkshoods, the new Aconitum Fischeri is the 
handsomest, and another very ornamental 
plant is Cimicifuga racemosa, rather Spinca- 
like in foliage and habit, bearing long, pendent, 
white flower-heads. This will attain a height 
of 4 feet, as does Inula glandulosa, which bears 
large, narrow-rayed star flowers of deep orange. 
Towards the end of the summer there are the 
stately Hollyhocks that charm the eye with 
their lofty spires of bright blooms in diverse 
hues, and the herbaceous Phloxes, of which 
there are now many of excellent colouring. 
Great care should bo exercised in tho selection 
of these plants, and any with a suspicion of 
purple or magenta in the flowers should be 
rigidly eschewed. In the autumn we have 
the brilliant scarlet Lobelia, which, in heavy 
soil, will often reach a height of o feet, and the 
white form of Anemone japonica, which will 
attain, under liberal culture, the same altitude. 
In Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies there is a 
wide field for selection, some of the best of the 
taller varieties being Robert Parker, pale 
lavender; A. cordifolius Photograph, small 
flowers of a bright lavender; Purity, white; 
arcturus, lavender-blue; puniceus pulcherri- 
mus, pale heliotrope, turning to white, flowers 
very crowded ; vimineus, white, very small; 
and Tradcscanti, white, narrow-rayed, very 
late. These vary in height from o feet to 6 feot 
6 iuches. Of Perennial Sunflowers (Helian- 
thus) there are also many varieties, among the 
best of which are H. rigidus Miss Mellish and 
H. G. Moon. Rudbeckia laciniata Golden 
Glow is also a handsome plant, 7 feet in height, 
and Pyrethrum uliginosum and forms of 
Chrysanthemum maximum will also be found 
useful. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES (HELLEBORES). 

(Reply to “ D. C.”) 

The planting of these should always be done 
prior to the pushing forth of new foliage. In 
some gardens where special attention is 
accorded these plants they are successfully 
planted in the spring months as well as at 
other seasons. In all ordinary instances and 
where no especial home is provided for Christ¬ 
mas Roses, it is by far the best plan, where 
they cannot be planted in early autumn, to do 
it as soon as flowering is completed. This will 
give them an opportunity of becoming well 
established before the parching winds of March 
and April arrive. Christmas Roses—that is, 
all the varieties of Helleborus niger—are best 
broken up into rather smaller pieces. Particu¬ 
larly is this the case where the plants have 
been allowed to remain long in one position. 
Very large plants with probably 100 or more 
flowers springing from each are exceedingly 
handsome-looking subjects in the herbaceous 
border, or indeed in any position where such 
may perchance exist, but it does not follow 
that the finest flowers are always produced 
by these very large examples. On the other 
hand, the best flowers are produced on two-year 
or three-year old plants, counting from the 
time of planting and assuming that the plants 
have been broken up into pieces of not more 
than two or three crowns each at the most. 
Divisions of this si e are quite large enough for 
transplanting, so that those possessing large 
specimens that have not been broken up for 
years could soon increase their stock of this 
invaluable winter flower. Tho-e possessing 
such plants should break up a portion every 
year, as by so doing a continued supply of 
flowers will be forthcoming. Where, however, 
the dividing and transplanting are deferred till 
the flowering is complete the supply of bloom 
will not be interfered with. 

One thing is especially disastrous in trans¬ 
planting Christmas Roses, and this is attempt¬ 
ing to transplant very large clumps—that is, 
clumps of 2 feet or so in diameter. We 
remember an attempt to transplant some grand 
examples of these Hellebores in the mass as 
lifted, and though every precaution was taken 
and their new quarters ready prior to the speci¬ 
mens being lifted, it was all to no purpose. Asa 
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result, the attempt was an absolute failure and 
a lesson never forgotten. Every vestige of 
their grand foliage was lost leaf by leaf, and 
when in the early autumn of the following 
year they were again lifted to see if anything 
could be done, there was hardly a living root to 
be found in that huge mass, all of which was 
in the most perfect nealth when transplanted 
early in the previous autumn. The only 
remedy for plants thus reduced is to wash every 
particle of soil from them and remove the dead 
roots, afterwards dividing them into small 
pieces of a couple of crowns each and plant¬ 
ing them in good soil in nursery beds. Prior 
to planting, allow the plants to become dry 
from the washing by laying them out in au 
open shed, and when planting, freely dust them 
in the trench with fine charcoal. It will also 
be well to plant somewhat deeper than 
usual, so that the new roots which will 
presently issue from the base of the crown 
shall have the advantage of additional 
protection. This is the more needful because 
the old decayed roots will be of very little 
service in restoring the plant to health, 
and for which it must depend on entirely new 
roots. This to some may seem a good deal of 
trouble, but if the variety be a good one it will 
be well repaid, as in two or three years these 
divisions will have made nice flowering plants, 
and in much less time, of course, where the 
plants have not been subjected to a course of 
wrong treatment. 

It is at this season of the year that many who 
possess a stock of flowering plants of these 
favourite Christmas Roses are tempted to lift 
and pot a portion of them for blooming under 
glass, and for purposes of decoration, either in 
a cut state or in pots, few plants can equal, 
much less surpass, them. None are hardier or 
more enduring, and none more free flowering 
or continuous. But where the plants are few 
in number, and valued accordingly, the protec¬ 
tion of a handlight will keep the flowers clean 
and pure, while no probable danger hangs over¬ 
head. All plants lifted and potted for flower¬ 
ing under glass will, if at all largo, be best 
broken up into small pieces when flowering is 
over and replanted in good rich soil. 

The position this section of Hellebores 
appears to prefer is one sheltered from cutting 
winds and also protected from hot sun. Distant 
shade is preferable to that provided by a wall, 
for example. An abundant depth of soil where 
the roots may be constantly cool is, however, 
the chief point. Given this, you may plant 
your Christmas Roses in a greater variety of 
positions with success than in those instances 
wheie depth of good soil is wanting. It is 
nothing unusual for their roots to descend 
2 £ feet or .‘1 feet into the earth where the soil will 
permit, and it is more than probable that their 
roots will go down far deeper if an opportunity 
be afforded them. There are some excellent 
varieties in commerce at the present time, and 
a good one, if costing a little more primarily, 
will not require any more room than an inferior 
variety, while the satisfaction and pleasure 
obtainable by planting the best kinds will 
increase year by year, as w-ill also the plants 
and the quantity of flowerp. 


WINTER PROTECTION IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now the winter is upon us everyone should be 
prepared with material for protection, seeing 
no one can say what the weather may be. 
Things are in a soft and unripened condition. 
Added to this the soil is very wet and cold, 
consequently it will affect many things that 
would escape after a dry, hot summer when 
they are thoroughly ripened. By using a slight 
protection many things will come through the 
winter. I often think how many plants suffer 
from the desire to see everything tidy. 
Removing all dead foliage and gathering up 
every leaf are often carried too far. In many 
instances the brown foliage is an ornament 
rather than otherwise. Dry Fern, Cocoa-fibre, 
Moss, leaf-mould, and the dry needles from 
Fir-trees make good protection, and a few' 
small spray branches laid over the coverings 
prevent the birds moving them. Frequently 
the foliage, if allowed to remain, is sufficient 
to cover the crowns and the ground round, 
especially if the dry leaves that blow in and 
amongst the stems are ajlpwed to remain. I 


am often reminded of this when going through 
the grounds. Only recently I noticed a large 
paten of Alstriemerias bad quite a carpet of 
leaves and their own foliage over them. Now, 
if this were removed it would be necessary to 
add something to take its place. Nothing is 
better for covering Montbretias than the ripened 
tops, and when new growth is made it will push 
up through it. 

Everyone who has had much to do with 
herbaceous plants must have observed how 
many of them that have not leaves that die 
off, are protected by having foliage that 
covers the roots, and frequently in severe 
frost the ground under them is not frozen to 
any extent. I have seen this many times 
with rock plants, and many of the Primula 
family, such as caslimeriana and Polyanthus. 
Tho common Primrose is generally sheltered by 
Moss or dry Grass, Brambles, etc., which act 
in summer as a shade. Salvia Pitched is 
hardy with me in a sheltered spot when 
rotected with its own growth, and has 
loomed abundantly for three years. Some 
may say how about Tea Roses, 6hrubs, etc! 
In suoh cases we must use Bracken iu the 
heads, or soil to the steins of dwarfs. Coal 
ashes, sawdust, Cocoa-fibre, leaf-mould, Fern, 
dry leaves, evergreen branches, especially 
branches of Spruce and other Firs, are use 
ful. I have found the needles from large tree* 
of Pinus insignis a splendid protection for 
many things, and they do not rot. 

J. Crook, I 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Valerian. —Anyone who experiences 
a difficulty in getting plants to thrive on » 
rockery where dryness prevails should try the 
Valerian. A few weeks ago I was in a district j 
where, amid boulders in a disused quarry, it j 

was growing freely; but it is not only as a 
rock plant we should value it, for it is really > 
pretty in the herbaceous border.—T ownsman. 

Border Carnations.—I wish to grow a few bordw 
Oaroatioos (or cutting. Would you oblige me with tbe 
names of a few and colour of each ? Also sdrae ne 
whether it would be better to plant now or wait until 
spring and obtain pot plants? I suppose they would 
flower in the summer?—H. H. 

[You give no idea of locality, and we, there- l 
fore, give a general list of good free-flowering 
sorts : Germania, yellow ; Miss A. Campbell, 

ellow ; Rose Celestial, rose-pink ; Braw Lass, 

right rose; Duchess of Fife, pink; Alice 
Ayres, white and carmine ; Cantab, Montague, t 
scarlet; King of Crimsons; Uriah Pike, 
crimson ; Old Crimson Clove ; Gloire de Nancy: 
Blush Clove; Old White Clove; and Raby Castle. < 
These are all serviceable and free floweriDg. 

It is late for planting in open now, and unless 
you are in a favoured district your better 
plan will be to obtain the plants at once, pot j 
them into 4-inch pots, and place in a light, 
airy frame till April, when they may be planted \ 
in good ground. If possible, you should now j. 
prepare a bed for tho plants, working the soil 
18 inches deep, digging in some short manure 
and bone-meal. If the soil is poor or ex 
hausted you should obtain some good fibrous 
loam and either work it into the bed or put a 
half peck to each plant at planting time, in 
short, setting the plant in the new soil. C& r * 
nations soon become sick if long grown on one 
soil.] 

Lily of the Valley — I have read j our article on 
Lily of the Vahey with much intereet. This year my mc, 
a large one, has not been so good as usual, though it do« 
not require breaking up yet. I have now covered itw« h 
about 2 inches of well-rotted manure, after thorough) 
cleaning the bed. Am I right iu so doing, or when fhouw 
I rake off the manure, if necessary ? As I see you - 

that the crowns should not be planted too deep, Heir i 
may have buried them too much.—W. M. 

[The mulching of manure is just what is 
needed, and if well rotten the rain, frost, aw 
air will so pulverise it that it will practically 
become part of the soil, and materially assist 
the flowering another year. If, on the cod 
trary, the manure is of the fat, lumpy h ,nc1 ' 
it may be necessary to break it up and reduce 
it somewhat. You should endeavour to incor- 
porate it with the bed, and by breaking, water¬ 
ing, and the like render it more easy as6 [ D ?'' 
lation by the plants. The coveripg will not w 
too deep, and by the end of spring not muca 
will be left to be objectionable. A little loam 
scattered over it will assist to break it dowu, 
and if you procure a little fertiliser you : may 
sprinkle some over the bed. Meanwhile, » ,= 
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light dressing of soot will be helpful. It is 
important, too, if the spring is dry, that a few 
good soakings of water be given. An estab¬ 
lished bed of Lily of the Valley should bo 
treated liberally each autumn as above 
suggested.] 

Iris cultivation.— At this season of the 
year nothing is more common than to see the 
leaves of these plants cut off within 3 inches 
of the ground. I have remonstrated with my 
gardener for this act of vandalism. Can 
anything be more wrong than cutting down 
the leaf-blade and so preventing its natural 
function of maturing and ripening the rhizome? 
It is true that it bears this treatment, because 
the rhizomatous species are very hardy, but to 
the Xiphiums it is perilous in the extreme. 
Let anyone at this season examine the fat, 
healthy-looking rhizomes that spring from the 
earth and endeavour to obtain all the light, air, 
and sun that are possible, and yet there are 
some who in their wisdom will cover these 
rhizomes with a mulch of manure or earth, 
and with the certain result that they will rot. 


not grow them. In the month of June what 
garden blossoms produced from bulbs can vie 
with those of the Spanish Irises for delicacy of 
colour ?— Woodbastwick. 


AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS IN 
THE OPEN. 

Blue-flowered plants are rare in the autumn 
garden, a fact which renders the Agapanthus ! 
particularly valuable in arranging for colour 
effects in the open air at that season of the year. 
As a rule, the Agapanthus is to be seen in large 
pots or tubs, and where many good-sized plants 
are so grown they have a very fine effect when 
standing on a terrace walk, the bluo umbels of 
the flower-heads rising on their tall shafts above 
the broad, curving green leaves, being admir¬ 
able both in colour and form. In the favoured 
district that lies aloDg the south-west coast 
the Agapanthus proves perfectly hardy, and 
there it may be planted out permanently and 
leftquite unprotected during the winter without 
fear of danger. A warm, sunny spot should 


and maximus, being credited with bearing 
larger flower-heads than the type, and having 
longer and broader leaves. The more vigorous 
habit claimed for these reputed varieties is, 
however, in all probability, merely a matter of 
culture, for the plants shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, which are certainly of the 
common type, compare favourably with speci¬ 
mens of giganteus and maximus which I have 
seen in cultivation. S. W. Fit/,Herbert. 

Kingnwear, Sovth Devon. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Gloire de Dijon—I saw, on 
December 6th, when in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, a bouse over the front of which 
was a Gloire de Dijon Rose. Notwithstanding 
several sharp frosts and the fact that 
snow was on the ground, there were several 
beautiful blossoms, clearly demonstrating the 
good all-round qualities of this old favourite. 



The Blue African Idly (Agapanthus umbellatus) in a South Devon garden. From a photograph by S. W. Fitzberbert, Kingswear, Devon. 


Nature rarely makes a mistake if ebo is not 
thwarted, and let my plea be that Irises shall 
be uncut. By the time that frost has come 
the leaves will die and drop over the rhizomes 
and provide Nature’s mulching. — William 
Soper. 

Bulbous Irises. —I do not think that 
those who have to do with town gardens fully 
recognise the imftortance of Irises. In the first 
place they are inexpensive and within the reach 
of all, will grow and thrive in soil that in 
some gardens cannot be said to err on the side 
of richness, and yield many blossoms that are 
distinctly beautiful and an acquisition to any 
table. In this connection one thinks of such 
bulbous sorts as I. reticulata, having sweetly- 
scented blossoms which open in February in 
the open. I. r. Bakeriana, equally as beautiful, 
has flowers of an intense blue, and is also 
fragrant. I. r. purpurea produces reddish- 
purple blooms, which are not scented. These 
three sorts should be planted for early flower¬ 
ing. The Spanish, among the bulbous Irises, 
are the most popular, and it is strange there 
are to be found people wijfh gardens who do 
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be chosen, and although it is very generally 
thought that the blue African Lily requires 
abundant moisture during its growing period, 
it will be found to succeed admirably in a very 
dry site. The specimens here illustrated have 
been planted fifteen jears and the clumps are 
nearly 5 feet in diameter. They are growing 
on a very steep Grass slope overlooking the salt 
water at the mouth of the River Dart, and the 
soil is light and becomes dust-drv in hot sum¬ 
mers. In spite of drought, however, the 
plants, as may be seen, have made excellent 
growth and never fail to flower profusely. 
Hard by is growing a clump of the deciduous 
white species, which is cfertainly not a variety of 
Agapanthus umbellatus, bub a distinct species. 
This is equally satisfactory, both in growth 
and flowering. In another South Devon gar¬ 
den a group of about a dozen clumps of 
Agapanthus nas been planted on a lawn slope, 
by my advice, and is making good growth. In 
ten years’ time these plants should afford a 
beautiful and striking September picture. 

There are several varieties of Agapanthus 
umbellatus, two, named respectively giganteus 


Instances, too, are not wanting to prove that 
even in what are looked upon as colder locali¬ 
ties this Rose does well, for in pointing out 
the blossoms to a friend who was with me at 
the time, and who hails from Inverness, he 
assured me that he has frequently gathered 
blooms from a Gloire de Dijon in bis own 
garden until after Christmas.— Woodbast¬ 
wick. 

Propagating Polyantha Roses.— Please give 
directions and tiiue of taking, also kind of cuttings, of tbe 
Polyantha Rotes, if outdoors or in beat ? Also if they will 
force Bnd do for greenhouse decotatioD, and how long they 
take before blooming, etc. ?—Batt. 

[These charming little miniature Roses 
make most beautiful objects for house or con¬ 
servatory decoration when forced, and excel¬ 
lent plants for this purpose may be produced 
upon their own roots, as we have frequently 
pointed out in these columns. Should you 
require plants for this coming winter your 
best plan would be to procure some established 
in 5-mch, G-inch, or 8-inch pots, prune them, 
and place into a gentle beat at once. Such 
plants will be in flower, in about twelve weeks. 
The best plan to adopt in order to obtain 
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may have a combination of the three kinds of 
fruits by selecting from the lists given two or 
three sorts of each as may be desired. On 
wall D, which has a north-east aspect, you 
cannot do better than plant Morello Cherries, 
and if space admits you might include a tree or 
two of the Kentish Red or Pie Cherry, the 
fruits of which are invaluable for tarts. This 
ripens on a south wall the beginning of 
August, sometimes earlier and sometimes 
later, and the Morello in September. The 
latter will hang in good condition if required 
for several weeks, but must be protected from 
wasps and birds. If you decide to plant any 
or all of the stone fruit recommended, we 
strongly advise you to add lime rubble or old 
plaster to the loam if at all heavy. If of a 
sandy nature, supply the requisite amount of 
lime in the shape of bone-meal and A-inch 
bones. For Pears also add the latter stimu¬ 
lants if the loam is inclined to be poor and 
hungry. Avoid using farmyard or stable- 
manure about the roots of the trees, but a 
mulch of half-decayed manure placed on the 
surface of the soil round each tree after plant¬ 
ing, say for a distance of 2 feet on either side 
of the stems, will be beneficial, as this con¬ 
serves warmth in the soil and excludes frost. 
Finally, make the borders for the trees not less 
than 2 feet in depth (artificial drainage you 
will not require, as you have a substratum of 
sand), and if you do not make the whole of 
the border now, prepare a station for each tree 
by opening a semi-circular hole not less thau 
3 feet across and of the depth named, and fill 
with prepared compost. ] 


PREPARATION FOR PEACH FORCING. 
Pruning stands first. Up - to - date Peach 
growers obviate winter pruning to a very 
great degree by carefully and systematically 
disbudding their trees, by which means there 
is never a great superfluity of young wood to 
cut away, and what there may be is invariably 
removed after the crop is gathered. This in¬ 
duces the trees to produce stouter and better 
fruiting wood, which becomes fully ripened. A 
too free use of the pruning-knife is also avoided, 
and all that remains to be done at the final 
putting of the trees in order is to cut out a 
shoot here and there for which room cannot be 
found, and to trim back any pieces of wood 
which could not be conveniently done at the 
autumn pruning. Trees so treated produce 
the best results, and the method is in striking 
contrast to that which too often obtains in not 
disbudding severely enough and allowing the 
trellis to become unduly crowded with young 
wood. This practice, as has so often been 
pointed out, is prejudicial to the well being of 
the trees and is a wa9te of energy. All trees 
in this condition must therefore undergo a 
general overhauling, and the first thing will be 
to relieve them of weak and useless wood. In 
doing this, give that which is best ripened the 
preference, and retain just a sufficiency of this 
young wood, so that when tying is completed 
there will be a space of from 4 inches to 
5 inches between each, which will allow space 
for tying in next season’s growth. If well 
ripened and there is training space for so 
doing, the wood may be left full length ; but, 
as this cannot always be done, a certain amount 
of shortening back then has to take place. In 
doing this, be careful to cut either just above 
a triple bud or single wood-bud to avoid dis¬ 
appointment later on by seeing the wood die 
back from want of a lead and sutler loss of fruit 
into the bargain. The above advice is applic¬ 
able to fully established trees, and with respect 
to younger examples which have not yet filled 
their allotted space, but little pruning should 
be needed if they have been well looked after. 
It used to be the rule at one time to cut back 
young trees rather severely, but since the ex¬ 
tension principle has become more generally 
adopted the method is not much practised. 
The result is that the training space becomes 
covered much more quickly, and much loss of 
time in waiting for the trees to come into full 
bearing is obviated. The only pruning, there¬ 
fore, that young trees should require il a thin¬ 
ning out of superfluous shoots and the shorten¬ 
ing back of the leading growths when necessary 
to preserve the symmetry of the trees and to 
secure an even balance of growth. The 

Cleaning of the house usually follows? the 
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completion of pruning, and in order that the 
roof may be the more conveniently got at, and 
to save the buds being rubbed off, undo the 
main branches, tie the wood in bundles, and 
suspend them temporarily from the trellis. 
Cleaning should be of a thorough character, 
and be followed up by lime-wa 9 hing all exposed 
brickwork. Walls in a bad state and covered 
with Moss should be scraped before being lime- 
washed, and, if full of holes or the joints of the 
brickwork require it, have them pointed before¬ 
hand, which may do away with lurking places 
for insects. Fresh lime only should be used, 
and applied hot or as soon as it has done boil 
ing. Trees infested with brown scale should 
be dressed with Gishurst soap, according to 
directions on the box, but apply it to the stems 
and branches only, omitting the young wood, 
as insecticides, unless very carefully applied, 
often work much mischief to the buds, and, 
besides, it is mostly on the main and subsidiary 
branches that this insect is to be found. In 
Tying the trees, secure all branches with 
tarred twine, and then raffia will suffice for the 
young wood. Leave sufficient room in all the 


the fruiting capacity of the tree inflicts so great 
a strain on its growth that it becomes stunted. 
As to its cooking quality I have never heard a 
complaint, and so nigh is my opinion of it that 
I increase existing stock when opportunity 
occurs. The year now just closed nas been 
one of common failure in respect to Apples, 
but while this is so well remembered, it is 
pleasant to give a record of one variety as being 
free-bearing in a year of dearth. My trees 
were laden almost to breaking-point, and 
required early thinning to prevent the whole 
fiom being spoilt.—W. S. 


A fruitinjf-branch of the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). From a 
photograph by C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Sussex. 


Lies to allow for the swelling of the wood. 

Tying completed, the borders should be top- 
dressed with fresh compost, consisting of good 
fibrous loam, lime rubble or old plaster, wood- 
ashes, and bone-meal, or horse-droppings in 
lieu of the last-named—a barrowload to a cart¬ 
load of loam. The lime rubbish and wood- 
ashes may also be used in the same proportion, 
and the bone-meal at the rate of ^ cwt. to the 
same quantity of loam. Mix all the ingredients 
well together, and apply after removing the top reaches, about London, a height of over 15 feet. 
3 inches or thereabouts of the surface soil of the It grows wild in the Levant, and is a very old 
border, and tread all firm. Finish by painting tree in gardens. A. hybrida, said to be a hybrid 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE (ARBUTUS). 
The beautiful evergreen shrub (A. Unedo) 
should be in every well-planted garden, for no 
other is so cheerful throughout the autumn and 
early winter, when its dense mass of greenery 
is mingled with a profusion of flower-clusters 
and ruddy round fruit like undersized Straw¬ 
berries, the result of last year’s flower crop. 

There is no need to de¬ 
scribe such a common 
shrub, which is met with 
everywhere almost, espe¬ 
cially in warm and coast 
districts, where it grows 
20 feet or even 30 feet 
high, making huge globu¬ 
lar masses of green. In 
inland districts it is liable 
to be cut down during 
very severe winters, buo 
this so seldom occurs 
that no one need be de¬ 
terred from planting it. 
If large bushes are killed 
down by cold, they almost 
invariably send up strong 
shoots again. When 
young it requires, in order 
to get it established, a 
slight protection during 
winter. It grows quickly 
in sheltered places, but 
dislikes shade, and seems 
to be most at home in a 
deep, light soil, though it 
is not fastidious in that 
respect. There are nume¬ 
rous varieties of this beau¬ 
tiful shrub, and some are 
superior to the original. 
One of the best is the red- 
barked Strawberry - tree 
(Arbutus U. Croomei), 
which has longer and 
broader leaves than the 
common kind. The bark 
of the young shoots is 
brownish - rea, and the 
flower-clusters larger and 
deeply stained with red¬ 
dish-pink. There are other 
varieties, all of which are 
interesting, but not so 
beautiful as the common 
sort and Croomei. The 
Strawberry-tree is a native of South Europe, 
and grows wild in the South of Ireland. The 
other 

Species of Arbutus are not so important as 
flowering trees, though they are invaluable 
evergreens. They are more tree like than A. 
Unedo, making large, spreading masses of bold 
foliage. A. Andrachne, with smooth, ruddy- 
tinged bark, is the commonest, and is hardy 
everywhere in the south and coast districts. It 
ihei 


the hot-water pipes with lamp-black and lin¬ 
seed-oil, when the house will be ready for 
closing and starting whenever desired. 

Apple Stirling Castle.— As an orchard 
tree, many will say that Stirling Castle fails, 
but a9 a garden bush or pyramid this certainly 
cannot be said, for I find it one of the most 
regular and certainly one of the freest of all 
Apples grown thus. As a standard, the failure 
is not that which influences so many Apples, 
partial barrenness, but rather the opposite, for 


between A. Unedo and A. Andrachne, in 
growth resembles both its parents ; but the 
flower-clusters are larger than those of A. Unedo, 
and smaller than thO'« of A. Andrachne. A. 
procera (also called A. Menziesi) from North- 
West America is somewhat similar to A. 
Andrachne, but levs hardy, and, like it, has 
large leaves and gr jws tall. For a coast garden 
it is most desirable. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans).—This winter-flowering, sweet-scented 
hardy shrub is not so often met with as it 
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deserves, but, given a south wall, its delicious In all cases, however, it is a good plan to Early Pe&Ch house.— The flower-buds 
fragrance when in bloom during December and make up into a sort of paste in a pan or pail a will soon show colour now, and, as soon as the 
January will be welcomed by all, especially at mixture of dry clay, soot, soft-soap, and a tea- pollen is ready, go over the blossoms with the 
such a dull season, when flowers outside are cupful of paraffin, to a gallon of the mixture, camel’s-hair pencil. Give the most attention 
scarce. A few of the small, rather inconspic- adding enough water, then dipping the plants to the flowers on the upper side of the branches 
nous flowers, if gathered aud placed in a saucer as pulled, a handful at a time, in the solution, as we want the crop where the sunshine can 
with a little water, will perfume a room and giving them a good stir-about to thoroughly influence the colouring. Keep the atmosphore 
last for several days. What pruning is required coat the roots before replanting. That is a a little drier whilst the trees are in blossom, so 
should be done immediately it has gone out of good plan, whether the clubbing be of insect that the pollen may be dry about the middle of 
flower, spurring fairly close back te the princi- or fungoid production. For the latter a little the forenoon. The condition of the inside 
pal growths, and in July affording it similar sulphur may be added. A. D. borders should have been ascertained before the 

treatment to the Apple and Pear by shortening _ house was started, and all dry spots moistened 

the breast-wood. Towards the leaf-fall in fiAnnBW wnnir with liquid-manure. The only danger with 

November the spurs will be studded with the W Uaa. inside borders is the difficulty of keepingevery 

tiny yellow cup-shaped flowers having a purple _ . . ... part healthily moist, and this must be done if 

centre. It hails from Japan, and can either bo Conservatory. —Show 1 elargoniums will tbe tree8 are to thrive. One of the best forcing 
increased by layering in autumn, or by seed now fo f the most part be in the flowering pots p^hes i 8 Hale’s Early. The fruits are of a 
sown as soon as it is ripe. As the seedlings are on a stage near the glws in a temperature of ?ood size , co l our well, and the trees bear 
apt to vary as regards flowering, as well as 45 degs. to oU degs. and be watered only when f ree fy. Night temperature, 50 degs. to 
colour, some coming quite pale yellow, I would ^ ca “ “ ascertained by tapping the 35 deg3 . 

advise those having a gooa variety to increase §?*?• These plants and others in similar con- Black Hamburgh Grapes. -This is 
it by layering.-,!. M. B. dition do not require liquid manure till the the best forcing black I;rape, and it i, also the 


i&ners in similar con- B i ack Hamburgh Grapes—This ii 
quid manure till the fcb e be8 t f orc j D g black Grape, and it is also the 
the soil, and by that , fc G f * fch amateur > fl rreenhouse. 


Jaeminum nudiflorum is a capital ***£=^*3 

plant for quickly covering a wall, and being ends 0 f the shoots, though they will not bo ^'opTSlL bv SSES^shlrtbs 

laden with its goiden blossoms from November visible. Earlv potting, as a rule, means early , , .!? . X , ’ .... 

onwards, mak.5 it valuable during the dead of Moving. fo/wL.ap g lant has workedthr^g l ^ fs'l"dKhen the Vi» 

winter, while in summer its deep green foliage the soil and filled it full of healthy roots its a ’f M^m ^Tho Irliest^VVinMwiU ha^e 
is always admired. It is well to replenish with attention is turned to the main object of its Sn dtebSddedtill?nlv”nr8hoot remains on 
strong young shoots from the base every few existence to produce flowers and seeds and snur*Thiswm b^ d?aw^“own to 

years, cutting away the older ones. The prun fulfil ifc8 misaioD 0 f perpetuation. To grow ^wir^graduallv^o That tbestrainupon it 
ing should be done in early spring, shortening Pelargoniums as Mr. Charles Turner and others ^ 00 ^ m^si ve^ I fa shoot sol intws off 
or rather spurring back all growths, as it is the u90 d to g row them in the past, they must have through undue nressure the blank will be 
growths made during summer that flower tho a house to themselves and bo grown under the JL m b * j>. k Hamboreti is 

following autumn. I have it on a north wall, be3t possible conditions. Every gardener .L »tawhtK 


make up for this deficiency.—E ast Devon. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


among the most useful plants for the purpose. are ’ in bloom \eep the temperature a little 
There is one objection often raised to the show A - ^ lnan ^ Arflrv 


There is one objection often raised to the show 
Pelargonium. It is liable to attacks of insects, 


drier to insure buoyancy. Tap the shoots every 
day to disperse the pollen. This will suffice 


especially green fly, bat when plants are grown f * the fitting ki ^„. 

in o hnnoA hv f.nomcAl vfaq fumiorannnp nr vnnnr. 1 0 


that the real evil must begin in the seed-bed. damp atmosphere some may die, and all cold accumulates, and if not removed ofte 
Where warts or swellings have been formed on places are too damp for cuttings. There is no closely and is more difficult to 
the young plants these can bo seen and rejected, season more important than the present for the Flowering plants must be kept moist at the 
bub if the fungus has nob reached that stage careful use of the water-pot. There must at roots in warm rooms, bub plants in the spare 
it yet may infect many young plants, yet be the same time be no neglect; a water-logged room, such as Geraniums and other soft- 
quite invisible to the eye of the gardener. plant ha9 very little chance of recovery, wooded plants, should be dry. Bulbs, both 

In such case the information given seem9 to Night temperature, 50 degs. to 55 degs., with in pots and glasses, must have the necessary 
have little value. I have planted strong, a little ventilation on bright days. water to insure the blossoms opening well, 

sturdy Cabbage plants badly infected with Forcing-house —This house may have a Outdoor garden. —In planting per- 

warts, coming as they did from rich market- night temperature of 65 degs., as there will manent things the positions as to suitability 
garden soil that might well be full of the soon be a demand for flowering plants for the should be thoroughly studied. Tall-growing 
f ungus, or, if not of that, then of the club-fly and conservatory. Azaleas of the early-flowering trees should nob be planted near buildings, nor 

maggot, but all grew out of it, and not ODe section will soon open their blooms in a moist Cedars and other wide-spreading trees too near 

later showed evidence of club. Mr. Massie’s heat. Keep the house close; there will be the walk. Many planters now do not pUnt 
remarks evidently refer to the club-fungus ventilation enough through the laps of the many common things as nurses. I have long 
only. It i9 questionable whether, especially glass unless the. weather improves very con- thought this to be a mistake. The planter 
in light, loose soils, the club maggot or fly is siderably. Well-ripened Hydrangeas, Lilacs, dies or leaves the neighbourhood, and his sue- 
not the more harmful. In that case the Spirreas, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, bulbs of cessor forgets to thin and mischief is soon 
chrysalides which have hibernated in the soil many kinds, including Amaryllis, will come on done, and when a plant which ought to be per- 
during the winter become tiny weevils, which rapidly now ; but it is useless attempting to manent is crowded out of shape and lost some 
deposit their eggs in or close to the skins of the force anything that has had no preparation, of its branches, it is too late to thin. I wouul 
young Cabbage plants in the seed beds. When Roses that were potted or top-dressed in rather plant thinly and fill in with hardy stun, 
the maggot has germinated, it eats its way into autumn will soon move now. The strong, such as Starworts, Tritomas, Hollyhocks 
the tiny root stems, and commences to feed on vigorous plants are the most suitable for fore* white Foxgloves, etc., which cannot inj° r <- 
the tender alburnum forming with the plant’s ing, and if there happens to be a bed of leaves anything. Hardy Heaths are pretty roo°a 
growth. Root swellings follow, enclosing the in the house, or if a pit tilled with leaves can the margins of Rhododendrons or in patebes 
insect. If, when plants are lifted for planting, be given up to Roses, the flowers will be fin^r on the rockery; they will grow very well 
these warts are removed, the insect with them, and the foliage free from mildew. Avoid cold sandy loam if the soil is not chalky. Patches 
the plants will probably be none the worse. draughts where Roses are forced. of Lavender, Rosemary, and Lid’s Lo™ 
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CLUB IN BRASSIC.E. in a house by themselves fumigating or vapor- - . , . J; , , ,, 

A new light has been recently thrown on isingoccasionally keeps them perfectlyclean, ^r the tre^ in^^wWch are 

the operation of the club fungus on Cabbage and if they are vaporised just as the flowers ^ese^t outeide Th^ mmt ’should be 

and similar plants by Mr. George Massie, of are expanding they may be taken to the con- * 

Kew. He states that the fungus spores are servatory witeout any anxiety. Fuchsias for limewas j ie d ^ handful or two of sulphur 

operative only when the plants are in the very the most part will now be resting, but autumn- . ». , . , whitewash as a deck 

early seedling stage in the seed bed, and before struck cuttings that were potted off as soon as snider When the trees are taken 

they are six weeks old. Presumably later the rooted may soon have a shift and be placed on jJPJ® the Drunine s ould be d^e toping 
coating of the root stems has become too hard shelves near the glass in a warm-house and 

or is impervious to the action of tho Plasmo- be encouraged tojgrow. If the bush form is ■PJ'gfr ]" 

dium spores. He adds that once affected, no desired the strong shoots should be pinched . *1 • fortilitv Cishursfc romnound is 

matter where planted, even in a bed of gas- for a time till a base has been obtained, but 


ii me, nothing can save them. Assuming this if the plants are to be treated as pyramids a U a ® f j ^nj^^used for washing paint 

to be absolutely correct, the obvious course is stake will be placed in the centre, to which the * , L Three ounces diLobed 

to disinfect the soil in which seed is purposed leading shoot is tied. A little pinching of f n nd a L^'ofhot water ™Tbe^ro| 

to be sown by giving it a dressing of gas-lime strong shoots will be necessary from time to $ . .. , iv.ii . 

to UO sowu uy fciviug 10 » urwaoiug ui gas mue ® , ,, f nrni .u~i n i anfjI enough for all wood work, but a less strength 

a couple of months prior to the time of sowing, time to have well-furnished plants. X uchsias £ , vountr wood of Peaches. 

although even that course may not be ahso- should never be permitted to get pot-bound Y E 

lately efficient io keeping off the fungus. Very till they are required to flower. As soon as the rtKtuift • 


luteiy enicient in Keeping on tneiungus. very mu tuojioioioijuuwwuunw. - --—- — - nn j 

many gardeners raise better Cauliflowers and roots have consumed all the food within reach bottom-heat of 80 degs. to So de j^» 
Cabbage plants under glass in pans or boxes, they will form flower buds. There should be atmospheric heat of 6«> degs. to < 
Where that is done the soil could, no doubt, be plenty of good Chrysanthemum cuttings now, Cucumbers do not require much soil to gw* 
sterilised by baking it first in great heat, and healthy cuttings should, with just a little in ato the beginning, bub slight additions 
although probably few would care to take so heat, soon form roots. As soon as roots are formed should be made frequently, 
much trouble—they would probably prefer to all they want is protection from frost to secure Window gardening.— This is a quiet 
mix lime and soot with the soil as a precaution- sturdy growth. Given time enough they will root time with indoor gardening. Palms aod Asj»i- 
ary measure. Bub it is interesting to learn without heat, but when cuttings linger in a distras must be sponged often, as dust soon 
that the real evil must begin in the seed-bed. damp atmosphere some may die, and all cold accumulates, and if not removed often settles 
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(Southernwood) are always appreciated, and if 
cut back sometimes they do not get straggling 
and untidy very soon. Groups of hardy 
Fuchsias are always charming in sheltered 
spots in front of shrubbery or close to Grass, 
so as to break up the hard line of turf. These 
hard lines of lawn are much better broken into 
by shrub growth here and there. Even a 
curved line looks better broken up a little to 
take off its stiffness. 

Fruit garden. Do nob train wall trees 
which have been moved till they have settled a 
little in the position; but they should be 
fastened to the walls loosely to prevent abra¬ 
sion by the wind. In tying or nailing, all 
branches should be allowed room to grow, and 
after the training is finished a good wash with 
an insecticide will be very beneficial. Those 
who have not protected the outdoor Figs 
should do so now. Frost may come suddenly, 
and the immature wood may suffer. This has 
been a bad ripening season, and it will be 
interesting bo watch its effect upon next year’s 
crop. Under ordinary circumstances, with a 
favourable spring, next year’s fruit crop should 
be a good one ; but the circumstances have nob 
been ordinary so far as the conditions for ripen¬ 
ing the wood are concerned. Any trees intended 
to be regrafted next season may be cut back 
now to within G inches of the place where the 
grafts will be inserted, and scions of the right 
kinds should be selected in good time and laid 
in on the north side of a wall or fence. Peacn- 
trees on walls should be loosened from the 
walls ready for pruning. The main branches 
will remain attached to the wall; only the 
young wood will be unnailed at present. When 
the pruning and washing are finished the trees 
may be retrained in such a manner that the 
wall is well furnished with bearing wood, but 
overcrowding should be avoided. The Peach 
bears so freely, as a rule, that fewer shoots 
than are usually left in will suffice, and more 
room will be left for training in the young 
wood during the summer. 

Vegetable garden.— With the New Year 
will come the seed lists, and some judgment is 
required in selecting the few novelties which 
everybody tries. It is possible to spend a good 
deal of money in reputedly new varieties in 
vegetables, but after a short experience even 
the enthusiast cools down and relies chiefly 
upon the old, well-tried kinds for the supply of 
a family. New Potatoes are creating a good 
deal of excitement, and fabulous prices are 
demanded for the recent introductions. A 
thing is worth what it will fetch, but Potato 
growing now seems something of a gamble if 
one goes in for Eldorado and the newest kinds. 
Everything ultimately finds its level, and a9 
regards the supply of a family, there is plenty 
of good Potatoes to select from. Duke of York, 
Windsor Castle, Puritan, and Up-to-Date are 
useful kinds with a pound or so of King 
Edward VII. and Northern Star for trial and 
to make 9tock. One of the evils to be dreaded 
in the case of these new expensive varieties is 
that over-propagation in heat may ruin the 
constitution. The principal work in hand now 
is deepening and improving the vacant land to 
fit it for cropping when the time comes. Land 
for Onions and Asparagus should be liberally 
manured and doeply trenched. The forcing 
ground will find much occupation now if there 
is fermenting materials obtainable to make 
hot-beds. Potatoes, Cirrots, Radishes, Aspa¬ 
ragus, and Lettuce may be brought on now in 
frames. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extt acts from a Garden Diary . 


January l,lh.-~ Potted early Potatoes three 
sets in each 10-inch pot. Only the strongest 
crown-eyes are permitted to grow, as single¬ 
stemmed Potatoes come earlier and the crop is 
more even in size. They will come on in a 
light house in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
oo degs. at night. Room is left in the pots for 
earthing up. Liquid-manure will be given 
when required. Other crops of early Potatoes 
will be grown in hot-beds. We have still some 
pruning and nailing to be done, but this will 
be forwarded as rapidly as possible. Sowed a 
few more Cucumber and Tomato seeds in h§at. 

January 5th. —Mode outifeect list read 

Digitized by 


i in heat. 


sent to seedsman. We have selected a few 
packets of novelties both in vegetable and 
flower seeds in accordance with the usual 
custom, but our main reliance is upon well- 
tried varieties. Made a rough plan of the 
kitchen garden, showing the cropping for the 
present year. Sowed a few Fern spores which 
we have had some time to test their growing 
power. All Peaches under glass have been 
pruned, but some washing and training have 
to be done, and the inside borders will be top- 
dressed with good loam. 

January 6th .—We are still putting in Chrys¬ 
anthemum cuttings, and shall take every 
strong cutting of scarce sorts for some time 
yet. Frosty mornings are utilised for wheeling 
on manure and composts. Gooseberry and 
Currant quarters are usually top dressed now 
and then forked over. The smother-burning 
rubbish heap is kept going till all is consumed 
and a clearanco made. Laurel and other 
undergrowth among trees are generally pruned. 
Trenching is still going on. 

January 7th .—The flower forcing-house is in 
full operation now in forwarding plants for 
conservatory and for cutting. There is alwavs 
some potting being done among Ferns as the 
Young plants require more pot-room. More 
loam is used for Ferns now than was formerly 
the case, and smaller pots are the rule. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory. Groups of Poinsettias 
from warm-houses are bright and effective. 
Disbudded surplus shoots from pot-Vines, and 
tied in the canes to the wires. 

January 8th. — Mushroom-beds are being 
made from time to time to ensure a constant 
supply of buttons and large Mushrooms. It 
may be regarded as wasteful to gather button 
Mushrooms, but the cook in mo9t establish¬ 
ments will have them. Cuttings of various 
kinds, such as Gooseberries, Currants, and 
several kinds of deciduous shrubs, are being 
planted. These are usually prepared on wet 
days or during bad weather, and are then laid 
in till they can be planted. In the meantime 
the wounds will be healing. 

January 9th. —Sowed early Peas in pots for 
transplanting to south border later. Longpod 
Beans have been planted in boxes with a like 
object. Beans transplant even better than Peas. 
Sowed Cauliflowers in heat. Early Erfurt is 
the kind chiefly grown for earliesb crop. Sowed 
Early Horn Carrots after Asparagus on hotbeds. 
All hotbeds are made suitable for another crop 
after Asparagus—either Carrots, Potatoes, or 
Lettuces. Radishes are scattered thinly 
among other crops, as they soon come on. 


POULTRY. 

FEEDING FOWLS IN WINTER. 

The scarcity of new-laid eggs in winter and 
the high price they realise should make poultry 
keepers think. The consumer thinks there 
must be a great profit attending the keeping of 
fowls. Many people embark in the industry 
every year, hoping to obtain abundance of 
eggs during the time they realise high prices, 
frequently to find the hens will not lay in the 
cold autumn and winter months. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear of people keeping 
from twenty to forty hens and to hear them 
say that they only get one or two eggs a day 
for weeks. This ought not to be, and arises 
from several causes. Amongst them are not 
keeping the best winter layers, breeding from 
non selected hens or stock not chosen for 
laying, hatching the chickens at the wrong 
time, and, last, but not least, from improper 
feeding. During the thirty years I have been 
a poultry keeper I have had many breeds 
and tried many foods. I find that those 
who depend on this and that kind of arti¬ 
ficial food, neglecting the little details in 
their daily management, fail. I have found 
that a big outlay on artificial foods is not 
necessary, but if judiciously used they are help¬ 
ful. Feeding is an important point, and I will 
outline it by giving my own treatment. I have 
about 30 hens. The old ones are divided from 
the young stock, but all are fed in the same 
way. They are in open runs. The old hens 
roost in a house, the young ones under a wall 
in a low, covered space with tiles. The first 
thing in the morniDg they receive a good meal 
(just as they come off the perch) consisting of 


various vegetables boiled, mixed with enough 
meal to make the food stiff enough to crumble. 
This is boiled every other day, mashed up, and 
the meal added at the time. This morning 
meal is served warm. In this way there is no 
cold food going into the empty stomach. They 
are not allowed to have any water till after the 
morning meal. About mid-day some corn is 
thrown into the leaves under the trees, or, if 
it is rainiDg, thrown amongst some straw or 
rubbish in the shed under cover. This 
keeps them moving by scratching it 
out. If the weather is frosty, then a few 
Turnips or other roots are given them to peck 
at. Just about the time they are going to roast 
a good meal of either the bast Barley or round 
Maize is given them, allowing them to eat as 
much as they will. If cold, Maize is used 
from its more heating powers. In this way 
the grain digests slowly by the morning, keep- 
up the heat of the body. If under confine¬ 
ment, then the giving of green food, grit, and 
other necessaries must be attended to. The 
great point is to keep up the heat and natural 
condition of the birds. Avoid draughty and 
close, over-warm roosting positions, as in the 
former the birds shiver all night, and, in tho 
latter, when let out by day in cold runs they 
take cold. If a sheltered position under a wall 
facing south can be allowed them they will 
enjoy the sun during the day when fine. Soft 
food may consist of any house scraps added to 
the vegetables, and if much fat of any kind 
can be had, then Pollard instead of Barley - 
meal may be used. Potatoes, Parsnips, rough 
Celery, and Cauliflower leaves I cut up and 
boil; in fact, any vegetables. When cold, I 
add three times a week a little Pepper to the 
soft food. In this way the birds quickly take 
up the food, seeing it has not to be softened 
before being digested. 

By studying my birds and treating them as 
above I am never without eggs, and have now, 
December 4th, pullets six months old laying 
freely, and some old cross-breed hens that only 
ceased to lay for eight weeks when moulting 
are doing the same. Dorset. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Liability of committee and secre¬ 
tary of horticultural society (7. M^.).— 
Having regard to the proviso in the prospectus 
or schedule that the prizes offered are subject 
to reduction if the receipts are not sufficient 
to meet the expenditure, I do not think any 
action could be maintained against either 
yourself or the committee.—K. C. T. 

Deprivation of light and air by trees.- 
Can an owner of property plant near his boundary trees 
which will deprive a neighbouring property of the access 
of light and air? If not, what steps bhould be taken in 
such a case ?—G. G. 

[Yes; the owner of property may planb 
anywhere thereon trees, and if those trees 
deprive a neighbour of the access of light and 
air that neighbour has no remedy unless the 
trees overhang his land, when he mav cut off 
those portions which do actually overhang his 
land.—K. C. T.] 

Contract "with a firm of publishers 

( A. C. t Constant Reader ).—The traveller em¬ 
ployed by a firm of publishers solicited an 
order from you for a work his employers were 
about to issue in six volumes at Ss. per volume, 
and you entered into a contract with him to 
take the volumes as issued and to pay 5s. down 
on delivery of the first volume and 4s. a month 
afterwards. On reflection you regretted your 
action, and twenty five days later you wrote 
to the publishers to countermand the contract, 
but they refused to allow it to be cancelled 
and stated that if you refused to take in the 
books they would put the matter into the hands 
of their solicitor. You think that because 
you did not invite the traveller to call upon 
you and because you paid no deposit the con¬ 
tract is not binding. In this you are mistaken, 
and you are bouad by the contract you signed, 
but you cannot be compelled to receive the 
work and pay for it—you may refuse to do this, 
but in that event the publishers can recover 
from you such sum as they lose through your 
breach of contract. This will not be the sale 
price of the work, but,- at the outside, the sale 
price lass the cost of printing, binding, paper, 
delivery, letic. iRr'.C, T. ■- ILL 'TAT 
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correspondence. 


Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cannas in pots (AjfecX—You have done quite 
right. When the foliage has faded cut it off, and stand 
the plants under the greenhouse stage or in a frost-proof 
shed until the spring, when they may be shaken out, 
divided into single crowns, potted into Small pots, ind 
given a little heat to encourage root action, potting on 
afterwards as may be necessary. 

Impatiens Sultani (S’.).—This is a very easy plant 
to grow. During winter it needs a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 00 degs. Young shoots root very freely early in the 
spring. Do not grow in too large a pot, as this thrives 
best when the roots are partly restricted. Give a rich 
compost. Leaf-soil and good loam in equal proportions, 
with a little well-decayed manure and coarse sand, make 
a good compost. 

Catting back Stephanotls (C.).—You must 
not prune the Stephanotis. It is the long growths you 
have now that will flower from the axils of the leaves. If 
you cut away these growths you sacrifice blossom, and 
merely get more flowerless wood of the same character. 
Allamandas should be pruned in January or February, 
cutting the previous year's shoots back to within two or 
three joints of the old wood. 

Qlorlosa Buperba (B. L.\ — This is a native of 
tropical Asia and Africa. Pot in February, give good 
drainage, and a compost of leaf-mould and loam in equal 
proportions. It needs a warm temperature when starting 
—70 degs. is none too high—must have plenty of moisture 
during summer, and be gradually dried off as growth 
ripens. When died down the tubers must be kept dry 
and warm. It will scarcely succeed in on ordinary 
greenhouse. 

Freeslas (/.).—If your Freesias be in a very small 
pot, or the roots seem cramped, wanting more room and 
soil, no harm can follow if you shift the plants into a 
clean pot one si/.e larger than is the present one, using 
about the roots, and well worked in round them with a 
thin piece of wood, floe sandy soil. Such a repotting will 
not necessitate harm to the roots or check growth in any 
way, whilst you may find better leaf growth and finer 
bloom to follow in consequence. 

Pruning Clematis lanuginosa (B. F.). — 
Clematis lanuginosa belongs to the sumraer-floweriDg 
section, and needs pruning yearly. The best time to 
prune this variety is in February, when a portion of the 
old flowering wood should he removed, and at the same 
time the whole of the weak and worn-out growths should 
he cut away. In spring the plant will be much benefited 
by a mulching of half-rotted dung, and if the weather 
should be hot and dry, copious supplies of water should be 
given. 

Poinsett la bracts failing (W. If.).—The reason 
of your failure with Pomsettias was too long a period in 
the unheated frame. It would have been better to have 
kept them in the house all summer. From the first, 
Pomsettias should be grown strongly, and they are very 
impatient of any check, especially from a chill durtog the 
early autumn months. An unheated frame is not at all 
suitable for September, nor is GO degs. sufficiently high to 
get good-coloured bracts. Insufficient water and liquid- 
manure, with the chill, are doubtlees the reason of your 
disappointment. 

Lantan&s ( B .). — These are showy free-flowering 
plants that come into blossom during the summer, and 
continue on until quite late in the year. The flower 
trusses are generally borne in pairs, and have much the 
appearance, both in size and shape, of Verbenas, but are 
richer in colour, and the habit of the plants is more bushy 
and woody. For greenhouse or conservatory decoration 
they are of much value ; the only drawback they have is 
that when touched or rubbed against they exhale a rather 
disagreeable odour. Seed should be sown in spring, and 
the plants grown on in heat in full sunshine, as it makes 
the growth short-jointed and hard, and induoes an abun¬ 
dance of flowers. Pot in a good, rather light loamy 
compost: such as suits Fuohsias will grow' them well. 

Plants for unheated greenhouse (T. L.).— 
Your beet course is to purchase in the spring such as 
Fuohsias, Geraniums, especially Ivy • leaf varieties, 
Begonias, Petunias, or any similar tender things, and 
flower them through the summer, then throwing them 
away and filling the house in October with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Car¬ 
nations, Christmas Roses, Deutzias, or other flowering 
shrubs, Roses, and ordinary spring-blooming bulbs also in 
pots. If you cannot keep frost out in the winter, none of 
the things mentioned will suffer materially. You may, if 
you prefer, raise and grow in pots In the spring and 
summer tender ^d'nuUs, such as Sbfsks^Asters, Zinnias, 
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Phlox Drumtnondi, Verbenas, Lobelias, etc., and if you 
sowed some hardy annuals thinly in pots in September you 
could winter those, and they would bloom in the early 
summer before the tender annuals. You ought to get 
Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening ” from this office, price 6«. Gd., 
post free. 

Treatment of Asparagas plamosus (Mrs. 
Emerson) —The strong shoot from your Asparagus will 
push out fronds later on from the upper part, but in all 
probability a considerable space at the bottom will remain 
bare. You do not sav in what form your plant is growing, 
but if trained around a trellis or a few sticks the shoot in 
question may be twisted round in a similar manner, so 
that when the young fronds are pushed out they will be on 
about the same level as the rest of the plant. In doing 
this you must bear in mind that the growing top of the 
Asparagus is very brittle, and if broken the shoot will be a 
long time before it again starts into growth. If your 
plant is growing a9 a climber in the greenhouse (a purpose 
for which it is well adapted) there is no need to trouble In 
the matter, as the shoot may be allowed to develop at 
will. 

Cactus Dahlias (S.V—There is some danger in 
allowing Dahlia roots to remain in the ground all the 
winter, as very severe frosts may kill them ; or if they do 
survive you have so many shoots break up from the root, 
whereas for all ordinary purposes one stout stem is 
enough. We do not understand why you should have 
difficulty in keeping the roots that others do not find. 
Preferably lift the roots now, shake them as free from soil 
as you can, removing any that cling with the aid of a 
pointed stiok. Turn them bottom upwards to drain the 
hollow stems, then, when fairly dr}’, put them os close 
together as you can into shallow boxes, and fill in round 
them with fairly dry soil or fine ashes, and stand in a cool, 
dry place where frost does not penetrate. There the roots 
should keep well, and from them in the spring, when 
placed in a frame or greenhouse, no difficulty should be 
experienced in getting good cuttings. 

Moss on lawn (J. Anderson).—Sulphate of Iron 
has been strongly recommended for destroying Moss on 
lawns, the average quantity to be used being 0 lb. per 
100 square yards. The best way to U9e the sulphate is in 
solution, thus distributing it evenly. The solution is 
made in the proportion of 1 lb. of the sulphate to 2 gallons 
of water. It should be made in a wooden vessel, such as 
an old cask, and, if possible, with soft or rain-w’ater, and 
also just before it is used, as it loses strength by keeping. 
The sulphate can be applied at any season of the year, and 
is knowm to be acting effectively when the Moss turns 
black, after which it withers away. If the application has 
been too weak the Moss only turns reddish, and after Borne 
time recovers itself. In this case a second application 
will be needed. It sometimes happens that the first two 
applications are insufficient, and the operation has to be 
repeated the following year. As Moss generally indicates 
poorness of the soil, it is advisable after the Moes is 
destroyed to apply some rich top-dressing, such as wood- 
ashes, loamy soil, and well-rotted manure mixed together. 

Use Of a Stove (A. II. Rydon\—A temperature of 
GO degs: to 70 degs. is very suitable for the stove in winter, 
with an increase as the sun gains power. In the pit you 
mention a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. is very suit¬ 
able for striking cuttings of nearly all kinds of stove 
plants, hut for this purpose you need a email frame, as 
cuttings require to be kept closer than in the ordinary 
atmosphere of a plant stove. It is, however, of little use 
to put in the cuttings yet, the end of February being early 
enough for the purpose. The pit can also be used for all 
kinds of stove plants, particularly those that do not appear 
to thrive any too well in the body of the house, ana thus 
need an additional stimulus in the way of bottom-heat. 
If a rather low’er temperature is maintained it may be 
utilised in the spring for striking cuttings of all kinds of 
ordinary greenhouse plants, such as Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Begonias, etc., but they must be removed there¬ 
from directly they are rooted, otherwise they will soon 
become weakened in so warm a structure. 

Climbing: Roses (flaff^-r-Tbe word “ climbing " as 
applied to Roses has become somewhat abused of late 
years. The true rampant-growing kinds are easily distin¬ 
guished by their long, flexible shoots Of these, Monachal 
Niel, Rove d’Or, Lsmarque are good examples among Teas 
and Noisettes, and F£licit£-Perpefcue and Crimson Rambler 
among the summer-flowering section. If you observe a 
variety producing loog, somewhat stiff growths, it is 
advisable when pruning to cut 6uch shoots back very 
sparingly, rather bending them over, which will induce a 
freer blossoming. If you out such Roses hard back they 
will only produce strong shoots again and no blossom. 
Many individuals resort to what is known as “ pegging 
dow’n” with such kinds. The long growths made last 
summer are bent down almost horizontally, securing them 
to galvanised iron pegs let into the ground, and kept 
about IS inches from the surface. After floweriDg, the 
growths are cut away in order to induce similar growths 
for another season. The bending down induces the break¬ 
ing out cf the basal eyes, which should he well advanced 
before the other growths are cut away. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs for an east corner (Mrs. Emerson).— 
The double-flowered Cherry will succeed under the con¬ 
ditions you name, and of flowering shrubs the following 
can be recommended: Berberis Darwini, orange, May ; 
Berberis stenophylla, golden-yellow, May; Forsythia sue- 
pensa. yellow, March—this must be cut back hard after 
flowering ; Philadelphus Lemoinei, w hite, June; Spine a 
japonica (callosa of gardens), reddish pink, June and 
July ; Spiral a arguta, white, end of April; Viburnum 
Tinus (Laurestinus), white, winter; Kerria japonic* flore- 

t ileno, golden-yellow, spring and summer; Magnolia stel- 
ata (Halleana), white, March ; Ribes sanguineum, rose, 
spring. A much larger list might be given, but as you 
speak of a corner we conclude you have not room for a 
great many. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning (G.).—Winter pruning of fruit-trees may be 
done at once, and at any time for the next two months. 
There is really no difference as to kinds. The leaves have 
fallen, the wood is ripe, and the trees, therefore, may be 
pruned at any time. Of course, the sooner done the 

Q uicker the soil about the trees may be forked over or 
ug, as desired. Prune Currants and Gooseberries also 
now. You may also prune all hardy deciduous ehniba. 


By these we mean all that shed their leaves in autumn. 
Generally it is best to prune evergreen shrubs in March 
or April, as new growth at once follows. 

Strawberry St. Antoine de Padue (P. 
Wilson ).—Sow the seed in April in shallow boxes filled 
with fairly good boU. A good gentle warmth suffices for 
the seed to germinate freely. When the plants are strong 
enough transplant under a north wall for the summer 
months, and early in October transfer to their fruiting 
quarters, planting them in rows about 18 inches apart. 
The following Bpring it is w’ell to pick off all the flowers u 
they open in order to strengthen the plants and render 
them better able to fruit in the autumn. The third year 
breadths give the best crops. These are removed, the 
second year plants forming a succession. It is advisable 
to raise some seedlings every year, as in this way you will 
have young stock coming on to take the place of the 
plants that have been destroyed after the third ytar’s 
fruiting. St. Joaeph belongs to what is known u the 
perpetual fruiting forms. For an early Strawberry have 
Royal Sovereign or Vicomtesse H. de Thury. 

Protecting Peach-tree In bloom (F. C. G.\- 
Protecting a Peach-tree when in bloom in the spring should 
only be resorted to when the weather is frosty or likely to 
be so. When the weather is open, the more exposed the 
better. Too much covering has a tendency to weaken the 
bloom, whioh needs, when open, all the light it can get 
The best material is called tiffany. This Is of soft cottony 
texture, and like close netting ; yet whilst catching fallen 
moisture and frost, does not so much obstruct the passage 
of light as some other materials do. You may fix it u 
you suggest with rings on the top of the wall, and 2 feet 
out from the bottom to iron bars, on which the rino 
would run. Thus you could pull the covering off early in 
the morning, and draw it on again in the evening. A 
long roller fixed at the top of the wall under a good cover, 
so that, the protection can he drawn up in the morning, It 
also good. A few long stakes should he fixed to the top 
of the wall, and 2 feet out at bottom for the blind to ran 
over and keep it from the tree. 

VEGETABLES, 

Wood lice amongst Rhubarb (S. IF.) -You 
bad better make traps to catch the wood lice that infeet 
your Rhubarb. You should get nice flat roofing tiles, 
small slates, or pieces of board, press one piece of either 
into the soil firmly, then lay across it at both ends thin 
pieces of wood, just thick enough to keep another piece of 
wood, or till barely the eighth of an inch from the under 
one. Several of the traps may be laid about amongst the 
Rhubarb, and then examined every morning, the woodliae 
found in them being at once swept up oa to a dust pan 
and thrown into boiling water. So attended, there is do 
reason why you may not clear your bed of these pests in » 
few d^ys. 

Insects in Mushroom-beds (M.)— Visit the 
Mushroom-house at night with a lighted candle; yon will 
then soon ascertain what eats the Mushrooms, and nay 
take your measures accordingly. If woodlice are present 
trap them by placing wisps of hay in empty 0-inch 
inverted pots, or laid on their sides. Occasionally empty 
the insects out into boiling water. Pour boiling water 
also round the outsides of the bed close to the wall; both 
the woodlice and the snails will retire there when not 
feeding, and may be destroyed with the boiling water. To 
trap the snails lay down small heaps of brewers’ grains or 
bran, or hits of Orange-peel laid the hollow side down¬ 
wards will attract them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Meta Haworth, Bootle,— It is very*difficult to advise 
without seeing the place and knowiog something of the 
soil and surroundings. You ought to consult tomeow 

near you- A. W. L.— Unites the trees have been 

properly prepared we think it is very doubtful if you 
could move them with any chance of success. Some 1 
practical man on the spot would at once tell you.— M. 
Vaughan .—You will find an article dealing with tb# 
culture of Anemone coronaria in our issue of June 7,190s. 

p. i9i.- Amateur.— "The Chrysanthemum," by L 

Molyneux, of any bookseller.- Jane Godlin.-Ste 

“Poultry” article in this Issue, p. 501.- D. T.— It * 

very difficult to say without some further porticolais m to 
how you have treated the bulbs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V An * communications respecting plants or fruto 
sent to name should always accompany the p are*, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gam**®* 
Illustrated, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, ex- 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each svtciiM* 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than fa* 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should bt sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants. — Phyllis Ford hum. —1. Iii*b 
Ivy (Hedera Helix canadensis); 2, lledera coriacea.-— 
J. L. H.—l (open bloom), Helleborus niger; 2 (bud), it 

altifolius. - Miss Jones.— richi/.ostylis coccinea: 

hardy plant nurseryman can supply this. — 
Haworth, Bootle.— Selaginella viticulosa. . 

Catalogues received. — Hugh Dickson, wju 
Nurseries, Belfast.— Rose Catalogue for 190S, and, but J 
Shrubs, Conifers, Hertxiceous Plants, Fruit Trees ,*«■ 

-F. Roemer, Quedlinburg, Germany.— WhoUtaleW- 

logue of Flower Seeds. -Cooper, Taber and Co., 

92, Southwark-street, S.E — Wholesale Catalogue of 

-James Carter and Co., 237, 238, High Holborn 

Practical Gardener and List of Tested Seeds for 
Garden. _. 


‘ The English Flower Garden and Horn* 

Grounds.”— Revised, with description of all tnt 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrange "_ • 
illustrated on vwod. Cloth, medium Svo., lot .; post J • 
15s. Gd. „ hj 

“The English Flower Garden 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bovna, J 
library me or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vob, 
strongly bound t« sage green half morocco, - is. neu. 

Snd, in ? vois., half bound sage green morocco, 

Of dll booksellers. - p.J Q ■-* i"|“ 
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AnnuaU for exhibition 
ia August .. 
Antirrhinami .. .. 

Apples, cankered 
Apple tree, canker in .. 
Apple trees, renorating 
wjrthlesa .. .. 

Apricots. 

Asparagus, seedling .. 
Aspidistra in bad health 
Beech-trees, fungus on 
BellQower (Campanula 
pyramidalia), the Chim 

□ey . 

Blackberries at Kew .. 
Brussels Sprouts 
Carnations, Tree 
Chrysanthemum W. R. 
Chur oh .. .. ..563 


572 
561 

573 
56'* 

568 

573 

570 

572 

572 


567 
670 
570 

568 


Chrysanthemum Maud 
du Croa, new Japan¬ 
ese 

Chrysanthemums- eight 
good sorts for cutiiog 
Chrysanthemums, 
groups of single 
Chrysanthemums-Pom¬ 
pons at the Crystal 

Palace. 

Conservatory 
Crocuses, mice and 
Dahlia General Gordon 
Dimorphotheca Eck- 
Ionia 

Diospyros Kaki .. 

Erica hyemalis .. 

Fema . 

Ferns, repotting . 


INDEX. 

Firm r. loose land in r Iris Kiempferi 
wet weather .. ..571 Jasmine, white, pruning 

Forget me nots .. ..561 the . 

S ru ? t ..518 Jasminum nudidorum 

F»uit garden .. .. 571 | pruning. 

Fruit trees, oleaning .. 568 Law ana custom .. 

Fruit-trees, manuring.. 572 Lilac*, etc,, forcing .. 

Imit trees, planting .. 570 Lilies, growing .. 

Garden diary, extracts 1 Lily, Martagon, the 

from a. 572 white .. 

Garden work .. .. 571 , Lily. the Madonna. 

Gas-lime dressing .. 573 failing. 

Grapes, good late-keep- Logan Berry, the 

in* . 539 Mushroom house and 

Greenhouses, wall space , beds outside .. 

_ in •• •. 568 Mushrooms in lean to 

Greens, Winter .. ., 570 Cucumber-house 

Iudoor plants .. .. 567 , Nephrolepia exaltata .. 

Irises, Genu an, in pots 568 I Outdoor garden .. 


572 I 

572 1 

572 
572 j 

571 

572 


Outdoor plants .. 
Pear-tree after root- 

pruning . 

Pines . 

Pinks, garden .. .. 

Plants and flowers 
Plants for autumn 
bloom, three good .. 
Plants for hanging 
baskets .. 

Plants for unheated 
greenhouse .. 
Platycodons, the 
Poppies, Oriental 
Po.ato Cosmopolitan .. 
Potatoes, late 
Rain ivrsiis fruit-trees 
Rose cuttings in cold- 
frame .. 


Rose Alifiter Stella Gray 
Roses for lean-to house 
facing west 

Roses, Monthly, some 
beautiful 

Roses, mulching.. 
Roses, protecting 
Rosea— the Noisette and 
Bourbon Perpetuals.. 

Stove . 

Strawberries, forcing .. 
Vegetable garden 
Vegetables 

Vegetables, protecting 
Watercress in gardens.. 


• • wiv miuch icon m Kaiucim.* 

.. 571 Week's work, the coming 
os 549 Window gardening 
J Wineben-y (Rubus phui- 

566 nicolaslus), (he 


566 

566 

566 

566 

566 

563 

671 

569 
571 

570 

571 
570 

572 
671 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OBBTBlNTHBMUtfff. 

GROUPS OF SINGLE CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

A SUGGESTION FOR THEIR EXHIBITION. 

It is difficult to imagine why the singles are so 
seldom seen at the shows. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society has but one class for 
these flowers at their great November exhibi¬ 
tion, and at the December Show, at which 
period the majority of single-flowered sorts are 
at their best, there are only two classes for 
these flowers. After a look through the 
schedules of many local and provincial shows, 
I find that ho provision for single flowered 
Chrysanthemums is made. I was agreeably 
surprised to receive a letter a few days since 
from a friend in a well-known Midland town 
saying that his society had agreed to insert a 
class in their autumn show for a group of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. This competition I 
shall watch with considerable interest. The dis¬ 
play that freely-grown single-flowered sorts are 
capable of making 'is known to few, and there 
is good reason to believe a most charming dis¬ 
play will follow. If the plants be grown 
properly there is no doubt whatever about the 
result. Some years ago I had to judge at a 
show where several groups of Chrysanthemums 
were put up in one class. With one exception 
the groups contained plants carrying about 
three large blooms on each, and their effect, 
when nicely arranged, can be appreciated and 
is probably known to all readers who have 
seen a Chrysanthemum show. The difficulty, 
however, arose when adjudicating on the 
group that was the exception to the general 
rule. This comprised plants that were blos¬ 
soming in the freest manner possible, embracing 
several types of the flower, in which the 
colours and forms were pleasingly varied. 
The general effect was charming, and easily 
pub in the shade the heavy-looking and some¬ 
what formal arrangements of the other groups 
with the blooms of high quality. As the 
schedule stated that “ quality was to be the 
leading feature,” this lot of freely-flowered 
plants had to be left out in making the awards. 
Why cannot groups of the singles or other 
profuse flowering Chrysanthemums be catered 
for ? Should not an effective arrangement of 
freely-flowered plants take precedence of a 
formal-looking and less interesting group of 
high quality flowers? I think so, and should 
be glad to see societies throughout the country 
give some encouragement to the decorative 
Chrysanthemums, and in this way illustrate 
their beauty and show their practical worth. 
If this were done, the delightful singles, both 
large-flowered and small-flowered sorts, would 
come to the front, anti our exhibitions also 
prove far more attracts e and interesting than 
many of them are at present. Things are 
improving in somo of the leading shows, 
o ving to the exhibition of large blooms in 
vase3 and other smaller matters. It is time 
the Japanese forms had a less predominating 
influence at the exhibitions/- -All types should 
share in 10^*0 


EIGHT GOOD SORTS FOR CUTTING. 

FL.BA8R give me names of eight Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (good sorts, of fairly easy culture) to grow for out 
flowers for houee decoration, to bloom under glaee Novem¬ 
ber and December, and state coloursP. S. 

[We recommend the following :— 

Source d’Or.— This splendid rich terra¬ 
cotta flower is still highly thought of, and 
rightly so. The form of the blossoms is 
beautiful, and the plant free flowering. 
Slightly disbud. 

Lizzie Adcock. —In this variety we have 
blossoms of a very rich yellow colour. Being 
a sport from the first mentioned sort its good 
character is assured. 

La Triomphant. —This has a good consti¬ 
tution, bearing a large number of good flowers 
of a ro9y-white colour, and a most satisfactory 
kind altogether. 

Nivettk. — A pure white sort that develops 
its blossoms in charming sprays, and the 
flowers keep in fresh condition for quite a long 
time. A strong and dwarf-growing plant. 

Mons. Wm. Holmes.—A charming old sort 
that is seen to advantage when grown as a 
bush plant and then partially disbudded. The 
colour is a rich deep crimson, with a yellow 
reverse, and the plant is one of the easiest 
to grow. The foregoing are excellent Novem¬ 
ber-flowering kinds, and their display may be 
prolonged by growing them on to the ter¬ 
minal buds ana keeping the house cool. The 
following three varieties should prolong the 
flowering season through December: — 

Mmk. Felix Perrin. —This variety is also 
known as Framfleld Pink, and the colour is a 
pleasing shade of soft pink. It is an excellent 
late variety and unique for its colour in 
December. 

Mllk. Theresa Panckoucke.— The very 
best of the late white sorts, bearing lovely 
sprays of blossoms of the most chaste descrip¬ 
tion. The plant has a good constitution and 
is tall. 

Golden Dart.— A very handsome yellow 
sort, of which far too little has been heard. 
This lovely flower deserves extended culture, 
and ita rich butter-yellow is a welcome piece 
of colour so late in the season. This selection 
is confined to the Japanese sorts, a9 the number 
of varieties is so limited.] 


NOTES AND REPLIE8. 
Chrysanthemums — Pompons at 
Crystal Palace. — One of the prettiest 
features of the show of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society at the Crystal Palace in 
November was the display made by the Pom¬ 
pons. Contrary to the general rule at exhibi¬ 
tions of this kind, the blooms were set up in 
vases, and in this way the formal and artificial 
appearance which blooms arranged on the show 
boards usually present was absent. There 
were nine vase3 set up by each exhibitor, and 
each vase contained six blooms of one 
•variety. It was quite a relief to turn from the 
monstrous Japanese blooms to these pretty 
little Pompon flowers, and they showed well 
the usefulness of this type for all forms of 
decoration. Some of the more striking flowers 
were Black Douglas, rich dark crimson ; Mile. 


Elise Dordan, soft lilac-pink ; Wm. Westlake, 
deep canary-yellow ; Osiris, rosy-purple, tipped 
salmon ; Harry Hicks, sofb pink ; Prince of 
Orango, orange-amber; Comte de Morny, 
bright purple ; Rubrum Perfectum, magenta- 
crimson ; Mile. Martha, white; Pygmalion, 
deep rose; Golden Martha, bright golden- 
yellow ; and Wm. Sabey, bright yellow. 

Chrysanthemum W. R. Church.— 
This is one of the most attractive and con¬ 
sistent Japanese varieties now in cultivation. 
The moist growing season has in no way 
affected the value of the blooms for exhibition, 
and at the numerous shows held throughout 
the country within the last few weeks, probably 
no Japanose bloom has been more often exhi¬ 
bited. For the amateur cultivator, as well as 
for the professional grower, this can be relied 
upon. The blooms give a welcome pieco of 
colour in a stand, and in classes confined to six 
blooms of any one variety of Japanese, W. R. 
Church is always to tho front. The colour has 
been described as rosy - crimson, shaded 
amaranth, with % bronze reverse, but the colour 
is noarer a shade of brownish-crimson than 
anything else. The petals are very broad, and 

E ossess pjpnty of substance, and the flowers 
eep well. Exhibitors have lately taken to the 
reprehensible practice of reflexing the petals by 
the aid of tweezers or their fingers, and in so 
doing have given the flowers more colour and 
altered the character of the blooms.—E. G. 

New Japanese Chrysanthemum 
Maud du Cros. —There was a time when 
new Japanese Chrysanthemums seemed to be 
certificated almost indiscriminately, but all 
this is now changed, and every grower will 
readily admit that it is a change for the better. 
To purchase a new Chrysanthemum during 
the period just alluded to on the reputation 
the variety had gained through having been 
certificated was often most muHeading, and to 
many growers after a years growing exceed¬ 
ingly annoying. A more careful and rigid 
method of determining the good or bad points 
of a new bloom is now followed. For this 
reason the A.M. of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, together with the F.C.C. of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, in favour 
of.this splendid new Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, speaks volumes. Maud du Cro9 is, I 
think, the finest Japanese novelty of the 
season. It is a large and handsome bloom of 
neat and refined form, having long, drooping, 
and curling florets of good breadth, the 
central florets prettily incurving, giving a 
pleasing finish. The colour of the bloom is a 
pretty tone of light canary-yellow, and the 
plant i9 a reputedly easy doer. It is an English 
seedling raised by Mr. T. Bullimore, of Canon’s 
Park-gardens, Edgware.—W. V. T. 

- Last autumn has not been noted for 

really good novelties, bub this is one. It is 
soft yellow in colour. A full, deep, slightly 
drooping form, it is of a type very much 
favoured by exhibitors and of" large si«e, also 
double to the centre. It is said to be from 
the same seed - pod as the variety Miss 
Mildred Ware, which is of a rosy-salmon tint. 
The newcomer is probably the better kind, and 
one, therefore, it will be well to obtain.—K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WHITE MARTAGON LILY. 


The Martagon group of Lilies, the form of 
whose flowers has led to their being called 
Turk’s-caps, comprises many of our best known 

f arden species whose habitats are in widely 
istant portions of the globe. From America 
have been introduced the so-called Swamp 
Lilies, L. pardalinum, L. canadenso, and L. 
superbum, together with the handsome L. 
Humboldti and its varieties. L. Hansoni hails 
from Japan, and these with the Martagons 
proper carry their leaves in whorls, while in 
the best known of the remaining species the 
leaves are scattered on the stem. Of these may 
be mentioned the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalce- 
donicum), from Greece, L. pyrenaicum, from 
the Pyrenees, L. monadelphum Szovitzianum, 
from the Caucasus, L. pom* 
ponium verum, from Italy, 

L. tenuifolium, from Siberia, 
and L. excelsum or tosta- 
ceum, a garden hybrid be¬ 
tween L. candidum and L. 
chalcedonicum. The old 
Martagon is the commonest 
European species being dis¬ 
tributed throughout the 
whole of the southern and 
central portions of the con¬ 
tinent. It w'as mentioned 
by Gerarde in his lisb of 
garden plants in 1596, and, 
though now out of favour, 
owing to its dull purple 
colour, has remained in cul¬ 
tivation, especially in cottage 
plots, ever since. Though in¬ 
teresting for its old associa¬ 
tions, it is now superseded by 
the white form here pour- 
trayed and by the dark pur¬ 
ple L. Martagon dalinaticum, 
and its still darker variety 
dalmaticum Catanii, whose 
flowers are of a velvety pur¬ 
ple-black. Both these dark- 
flowered forms are far more 
vigorous growers than the, 
type, and often attain a 
height of 6 feeb. The white 
Martagon is a beautiful gar¬ 
den Lily, well-grown speci¬ 
mens often bearing between 
two and three dozen fine 
blossoms. There are two 
forms, one of which is more 
robust and greatly exceeds 
the other in height. 

Martagon Lilies resent 
transplanting, and rarely 
make good growth during 
their firsb year in a garden, 
but amateurs need not be 
disappointed at this beha¬ 
viour, for in a season or two, 
if planted in good loam in a 
partially shaded spot, where 
they are not dried up in the 
summer heat or buffeted by 
cold winds during their period 
of growth, they may be 
counted on to exhibit their 
true beauty of form and flower. 

__8. VV. F. 

THREE GOOD PLANTS FOR AUTUMN 
BLOOMING. 

In seasons like that of last year, with such an 
abundance of rain, it is a question as to 
what plants to grow to give a piece of bright 
colour in autumn. The past two seasons have 
been quite unsuitable for the cultivation of 
Pelargoniums, and at no time have they made 
any show, and I have decided to reduce their 
number. For years I have striven to grow 
for this purpose plants both hardy and other¬ 
wise, that are not influenced by unsettled 
weather. In hardy plants wo have a largo 
number to select from. Still, there comes the 
need of some tender plants and annuals, and 
when used judiciously they are most helpful, 
especially at the close of the summer. Amongst 
them 1 have found ^Primula obconica, Calceo- 
ana amplexicaulisfCVGelder Gwl^id Pent- 
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stemons raised in spring from seed very 
useful. 

Primula obconica I have grown for five years 
■ for this purpose, and every season it has done 
well. I plant out good strong plants, cither 
from pots or boxes at the close of May, when 
they are coming into bloom. The position I 
give them is slightly shaded, and thoy are 
mulched and given water should dry weather 
sob in. Treated thus, they begin to make a 
show at once. I have used it in many ways 
—as a carpet with Abutilon Thompsoni varie- 
gatum, as a dot plant (not planted too thickly). 
Well-grown plants of Calceolaria amplexicaulis 
mingle with them, and when a few light stakes 
are used to support them the effect is good. 
At the present time (close of October) 1 have 
a narrow border with a low stone wall at the 
back on which Tea Roses aro growing. In 
front of thoso aro seedling Pcntstemons, raised 


Lilium Martagon album. From a photograph by Mins A. M. Parsons, 
(fcraton, Fromc. 


in frames in spring and planted out early in 
Juno. Nothing can be finer in size of bloom 
and spike. In front of these is Calceolaria 
Golden Gem, with a broad band of Primula 
obconica as a margin beside the Grass. This 
border has been gay for months, and will 
continue till destroyed by frost. All of these 
will bear a few degrees of frost and not suffer. 
P. obconica is a mass of bloom. In the above I 
have three plants that cost bub little to raise, 
and need only a cold frame in winter. Added 
to this, they are not affected by stormy weather, 
are within the reach of all, and almost 
continuous bloomers. Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Antirrhinums. — I have lately been 
favourably impressed with the Antirrhinums, 
and those who have not given them a trial 
should mako a note of them for next season. 
Get a packet of seed in early spring, sow 
in boxes in March, in a cold-irame, and let 


them come on gently until May, when they can 
be planted out with the general stock of 
summer plants. They will not only last all 
the summer, but will be especially striking in 
the autumn. Any specially good sorts may be 
propagated by cuttings, put into a cold frame 
in the autumn, and planted out early in the 
spring. In many gardens there are old dry 
banks where few plants will grow freely, but 
where the Antirrhinum would be just at home. 
—J. G., Qoxport. 

Dahlia General Gordon.— At page493, 

“ W. S.” has a word of praise for this Dahlia, 
as he saw it growing in a mass at Kew. I can 
add a tribute of praise, havintr seen it growiDg 
there also, and I consider it one of the very 
best. I have grown it for many years, and it 
gives splendid results, both in trie garden and 
for cutting. It has long, stiff stems that push 
the flowers well above the foliage.—J. Crook. 

Forget-me-notS.— Many lose sight of the 
fact that, given suitable quarters, one may 
grow the Mvosotis in his own garden, and so 
gather the blossoms as freely as when they 
appear “Where the murmuring river wind? 
through meadows green.” It, perhaps, is 
because so many imagine that the Forget-me- 
not must be grown by the river bank or brook 
that they are so seldom seen in our gardens, 
but, all the same, it is admitted by those who 
grow them, and especially whore they are 
cultivated ou borders whore the soil is fairly 
rich, that few plants make a better edging 
than the Forget-me-not. Tho cultivation is 
not by any means difficult, as they may be 
easily raised from seed or cuttings. — 
Lea it th st. 

The Madonna Lily failing.—I have aqu»mitj 
of Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum), which do not flower 
satisfactorily. For sonic years I grew them in a sonny 
border, where the foliage always looked healthy, but th* 
flowers were poor and withered directly. Concluding lb t 
border was too dry and sunny for them, I, two years ago, 
had them removed to a damper and partly thaded pla-e 
This last spring the foliage was perfect, and I wai tookinz 
forward to seeing a fine display of flowers, but it was juu 
the eame old story. The leaves died down before any 
blooms appeared, and the flowers were extremely poor and 
withered os usual. I was told by & gardener that it wai 
owing to the slugs having injured the buda. Now I sup¬ 
pose the new growth ought to be appearing, but except a 
few straggling leaves on two or three, the plants so far 
show no signs of life. They are in good soiL and had a 
top dres8iDg of rotten-manure in September. All bulbs do 
so well here that 1 cannot understand why I fail with these 
Lilies, and in other gardens in tbe immediate neighbour 
hood, where they have not so much care, they do wep. 
Would the damp season injure the bulbs and retard their 
growth? I know they do not like moving, and so 
he.-itate to touch them. Will yon kindly tell me hew to 
treat them?—E. J. Tyny-fro, Ctickle«:ell. 

[There is no doubt that the failure of your 
Lilium candidum is caused by that terrible 

origin), which has carried it off wholesale in 
many gardens where it at one time used to 
luxuriate. Mr. George Massee, of Kew, one of 
our greatest authorities ou the fungoid diseases 
of plants, says this fungus remains in a 
dormant state in the soil throughout the 
winter, then when the plants aro in active 
growth a large number of spores are produced, 
which float in the air and adhere to the mois¬ 
tened surface of leaf or flower. Once in 
contact wfith this Lily they spread rapidly 
and cause both foliage and flowers to wither, 
thus transforming what was at one time the 
finest feature of the garden into a collection 
of blackened stems and leaves. Various 
remedies have been tried, but at present none 
of them have given general satisfaction, though 
slight success has followed here and there. 
Mr. Massee recommends that directly there is 
any sign of tho fungus the whole of the plants 
should be sprayed with a solution of 2 oz of 
potassium sulphide dissolved in 3 gallons of 
water. At the same time an}' signs of decay 
ing foliage should be at once removed and 
burnt. A simple remedy that some cultivators 
have tried with more or less success is directly 
the bulbs become dormant to dig them up and 
put for two or three weeks in paper bags with 
a quantity of sulphur, this being very fatal to 
fungi in general. Then plant (for the bulbs 
aro greatly weakened if left long out of tho 
ground), choosing, if possible, a spot quite 
away from their previous position, and in tho 
spring and summer as the plants grow givo a 
fortnightlyjius|ing <j>f sulphur. This has beeu 
strongly recommended, but a perfect cure ha* 
JjJlWfcwSiound for this d;s4(§!b[£ AT 
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THE PLATYCODONS. 

Tub Platycodons, when well grown, must rank 
as among the very best of our perennials, for 
large plants covered with numbers of their deep 
violet blue blossoms are particularly effective. 


breaking into growth, will be found extremely 
beneficial. Propagation may be effected by 
division of the fleshy root-stock in the spring, 
but this operation must be carefully performed 
or the divisions will fail to root. The safest 
plan, however, is to raise the plants from seed, 
which is often freely pro¬ 
duced in warm gardens. 
Large plants may be 
potted up and employed 
lor conservatory decora¬ 
tion, but they usually re¬ 
quire a season or two to 
become established before 
they are at their best. 

S. W. F. 


Platycodon (Campanula) Maricsi, 

The generic names of Campanula and Wahlen- 
bergia were formerly applied to the IMatycodon, 
but the latest title is now in general use. A 
good deal of diversity of opinion, however, 
exists as to the species, some holding that there 
is only one species—namely, P. grandiflorum, 
and that P. autumnnlo and P. Mariesi are 
merely varieties, while others considor that the 
three are distinct species. Which view is 
correct it is impossible to decide, but certainly 
the forms show sufficient difference to entitle 
them to be treated as species. The Platycodon 
is found through China, Japan, Corea, and 
Manchuria. P. grandiflorum, the most 
commonly met with in gardens, usually com¬ 
mences to bloom early in July, and is at its 
best in tho month of August. It grows to a 
height of from 18 inches to 2 feet, and hears 
flowers about 3 inches across, which before 
expansion are balloon-shaped, this formation 
having led to the plant being styled the 
“ Balloon-flower.” Thero is a white flowered 
variety of this plant, but the blossoms have a 
slight bluish tinge, and there is also a semi¬ 
double form, to which, however, tho type is to 
be preferred. Platycodon Mariosi, formerly 
also known as pumilum, is of dwarfer growth, 
being about 0 inches in height. It bears the 
largest flowers of any of the family, the blooms 
sometimes measuring almost 4 inches in 
diameter. Of this plant there is also a variety 
with white blossoms. Well-flowored examples 
bear from six to nine blossoms on a stem. This 
plant is best suited when afforded a nook in the 
rock-garden. P. autumnale, or chinen.se, is 
later in flowering than the rest of the race, 
bears smaller flowers, many on a stem, and 
attains a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet. 

Platycodons will nob grow everywhere. In 
cold, heavy, moisture - retaining soils they 
generally languish and eventually die ; but 
in porous, well-drained soils they aro perfectly 
hardy. They require to be let alone. The 
first year after planting they usually bear 
but two or three flowers, but with each 
succeeding season they become more vigorous 
and free-flow ering as the roots establish them¬ 
selves widely and deeply in the soil, and when 
they have attained their maximum strength 
and throw up a sheaf of flower-stems each 
studded with many large flowers, they are the 
admiration of all beholders. This year in Corn 
wall I saw between twenty and thirty fine . 
ilants thab made a splendid display in a 
iorder. Platycodons aro partial to rich soil, 
though crude manure should not touch the 
roots, and a surfacing of well rotted hot-bed 
manure in the spring, jusfr'a* the plants ®.re 
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DIM ORPHOT H EC A 
ECKLONIS. 

This plant, sometimes 
known a9 the Transvaal 
Daisy, a name which leads 
to some confusion, as the 
brilliant-flowered Gerbera 
Jamesoni is generally met 
with under this appella¬ 
tion, is an effective sub¬ 
ject for the summor gar¬ 
den, good-sized specimens 
carrying from fifty to a 
hundred or more widely- 
expanded, Marguerite¬ 
like flowers, presenting a 
charming sight. The 
blossoms are each rather 
over 3 inches in diameter, 
and are pure white when 
open, their colour forming 
an effective contrast to the 
violet-blue of the central disc. On the reverse 
the petals are purplish-blue, this colour being 
alone visible in the unopened buds and in dull 
weather whon the flowers are closed, bub even 


fleshy. The plant is easily raised from seed, 
and cuttings strike as readily as Willows, so 
j that it is easily propagated. It grows very 
, rapidly, and a cutting will form a good-sired 
specimen in one season. The plant shown in 
the illustration to-day was pub out in the 
border in April, 1902, and flowered in July. 
In November it was lifted, potted, and 
placed in the open under a balcony, whero it 
t remained uninjured through tho winter. Ib 
was replanted in the open last April, and is 
now a fine bush over 3 feet in height and 4 feet 
through. This winter it will do left undis¬ 
turbed, as during the summer I saw an example 
in Cornwall that came through the winter 
unharmed without the slightest protection. If 
ib succumbs, a young plant will take its place. 

This Dimorphotheca is useful for conserva¬ 
tory decoration, but the plants, unless kept 
close to tho glass, are liable to become drawn 
during their growth, and thus compare 
unfavourably with specimens grown in the 
open. Even in the colder districts this South 
African plant may well be wintered under 
glass ana put out in the borders in the late 
spring, when it will add much to the boauty of 
the summer garden. Dimorphotheca Ecklonis 
was introduced into this county in 1896. 

S. W. Fitzhkruekt. 

Kinysioear , South Devon, 


i Oriental Poppies.— Few things about a 
garden in June and July have a more brillianb 
offect. Thab they are hardy, needing no pro¬ 
tection in the winter, and very little trouble 
when once planting is done, those who have 
had experience of them will bear me out, and if 
there are any desirous of procuring roots, ib 
may be added that almost up to March, in suit¬ 
able weather, planting may be done, although 
the sooner the better. Oriental l’oppies should 
I occupy positions in the garden away from the 
path, and not in the foreground. If in regard 


Dimorphotheca Ecklonis in a South Devon garden. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


£ 


when this is the case the plant is far from being 
unattractive. In the purple discs golden 
anthers appear, which heighten the beauty of 
the flowers. The foliage is not unliko that of 
some of the Candytuft family, and is somewhat 


to them one cannot exactly say that “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” ib does, at 
least, assist in toning the colour, and, needless 
to say, that in a moderate-sized garden only 
few <?f ttyeip needed.—WoonHAsT.^iyK. ^ 
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ROSES. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY ROSES. 
There was a time when the Mon thy Rose stood 
for all that was hardy among garden kinds. 
At the present day it would not do to reckon 
on too much hardiness, but, on the other hand, 
great advance has been made in the lovely 
colours obtainable. But although the newer 
kinds are no hardier than Tea Roses I do not 
think that should deter us planting them 
freely, because the earthing up system is so 
effectual that we can now almost laugh at 
frosts. It is only in large establishments were 
a bed of one kind can be planted. There is, 
however, nothing to prevent a modest-sized 
garden having a large bed of these Roses in 
variety, and I would recommend that such 
beds be planted with five or six kinds in each, 
so as to get variety. We are sure to get plenty 
of bloom,' as they are all remarkably free- 
flowering. What is essential is harmony of 
colour and best arrangement as regards growth. 
Now, let me give the names of six kinds suit¬ 
able for one large bed. Commencing with the 
centre there should be a fair sized clump of 
Fellenberg, a fine rosy-crimson kind and 
splendidly vigorous. A circle around this 
centre clump would consist of the common 
Blush and Jean Bach Sisley, or, if preferred, 
all the circle of one kind. The latter is a 
finer flower than the common monthly, and it 
is really first rate. Then comes another ring 
of that Queen of Monthlies, Mme. Laurette 
Messimy, known now nearly by everyone. The 
shading of yellow on the satin-rose ground is 
exquisite. 

Another circle of the White China Ducher 
would make a pretty contrast, and this 
would be surrounded by* the lovely Aurore, 
one of the best recent introductions, yielding 
delightful apricot and orange buds in glorious 
profusion. Tho outer ring would be Hie gor¬ 
geous Cramoisie - Superieure, a very fitting 
finish to a beautiful group of Monthly Roses. 
Now of what kinds shall the second bed con¬ 
sist ? I venture to give another six, and would 
commence with a good clump in centre of 
either Gruss anTeplitz orGloire des Rosomanes. 
Neither is strictly a China Rose, but the 
former is so vivid and good, although not very 
early, and the second is almost as free as any 
Monthly, and its colour is glorious. Around 
either of these would be placed a ring of that 
good old kind Mrs. Bosanquet, the flesh- 
coloured flowers contrasting well with the 
crimson. Then follows a ring of the ever- 
charming Queen Mab, the abundance of apricot 
buds in August and September being simply 
splendid, and around this I would suggest 
Fabvier, a vivid scarlet, more vigorous, yet 
not so double as Cramoisie-Superieure, and it 
also is of moro rigid growth. The flowers, too, 
are borne erect, which quality is lacking in 
some of the beautiful kinds, such as Mme. L. 
Messimy and Mme. E. Resal. The latter 
would make a fitting companion to Fabvier, 
and the outer ring could consist of the Old 
Crimson China. By adopting this plan one 
could have a pair of highly decorative beds of 
Roses that for free and continuous flowering 
could not be surpassed. Ai to pruning, this, 
I take it, would be more severe with the outer 
rings than the centre ; but supposing all were 
cut down level with the ground, then there 
would be the difference in the growth which I 
think would justify the arrangement as ad¬ 
vocated here. 

Transplanting every second or third year, 
with a renovation of the soil, would give the 
host possible results. There is one kind I have 
omitted, namely, Armosa or Hermosa, but I 
purposely left this out, as it always appears to 
me more of a Bourbon than a China Rose. If 
it would be preferred it could take the place of 
uny third circle from the centre. Rosa. 

THE NOISETTE AND BOURBON 
PERPETUALS. 

Strictly speaking, the Roses grouped under 
this heading are neither Bourbons nor Nois¬ 
ettes, but are doubtless hybrids of those tribes. 
The flowers are abundantly produced upon 
vigorous plants, and were it not for the great 
popularity of the somewhat more refined Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, these Roses would be in 
much request. \Ve are apt to overlook them 
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when there is such a wealth of blossom, but 
during August, September, and October they 
give an unfailing supply of pretty flowers. The 
most useful kinds are 

Boule de Neigk, one of the hardiest, as it 
is one of the most perfectly formed when it is 
in good condition, but many of its snowy 
blossoms come quite malformed. The growth 
is excellent, foliage rich green, shining, and 
ample. It makes a capital pillar for 4 feet to 
5 foet stakes. As a standard it is first rate. 

Baronne de Maynard is quite distinct from 
the last-named, yet sometimes bearing a 
great resemblance. Its flowers are of a 
lovely clear white, with just a suspicion of 
pink. The growth is more spreading than in 
Boule de Neige. This variety forms a beau¬ 
tiful standard, and is also grand for the 
garden. 

Mme. Pierre Oger is a gem. I do nob think 
Rose growers generally have any idea of tho 
exquisite beauty of this Rose. It must be seen 
in all its subtle loveliness of form and delicate 
tinting to give any idea of its charms. The 
growth is strong and erect. As a standard it 
is fine. 

Coquette des Blanches is one of the 
hardiest and best. If grown as a bush it must 
be afforded a lot of room, as it quickly 
develops into a huge shrub. This variety 
answers well by the side of walks trained on to 
wires or railings. It is one of the purest white 
Roses of the group. 

Mme. Alfred de Rocgemont has a special 
charm, inasmuch as its buds, being rich roev- 
red, contrast so wonderfully with the fle&K- 
tinted open flowers. This variety looks well if 
trained upright to 4 feet to 5 feet stakes. In 
this way it makes an excellent bed for a bold 
position. 

Mme. Auguste Perrin is of a very delicate 
rose-pink, the reverse of petals whitish. It is 
a pretty Rose, certainly too good to lose, which 
I fear seems likely, considering the vast 
number of varieties constantly beiDg added to 
the collection. 

Mme. Fanny de Forest is one of the best of 
the whole group. The flowers come large for 
its class, of a beautiful salmon-white colour. 
This Rose makes a splendid pot plant, very 
showy when well developed. 

Mme. Francois Pittet.— This is a quaint 
little Rose. The little red buds, as round as 
marbles, are very beautiful when mingled with 
the snowy blossoms. Upright in habit it 
makes a capital garden Rose. 

Mme. Blanche Durrschmidt. —As free as 
any Tea Rose, this variety is really nearer that 
class than the one under notice. The blossoms 
are flesh-pink shading to white, and are pro¬ 
duced in fine large clusters. 

All the kinds enumerated above, planted in 
bold clumps, would have a fine effect in the 
garden. _ Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Protecting Roses. —I saw some useful 
hints in a recent issue on protecting Roses in 
winter. There is one method, I think, better 
than any—that is, to use branches of Gorse. A 
few pieces tied round the heads of standards, 
or fixed iikthe ground round bushes, will stand 
rough weather better than Bracken, and do 
not rot off. It is invaluable in the spring to put 
round any plants that need protection.— 
Salop. 

Rose Alister Stella Gray. — This 
charming cluster Rose is especially good in the 
autumn, and its elegant trusses of yellowish 
blossoms como in very useful for cutting. It 
is not a rampant climber by any means, but I 
saw recently near Ware a fine specimen which 
covered a house to a height of about 9 feet. I 
like to see this Rose in pillar form or as a free- 
growing bush. As a kind to peg down it is 
one of the best to plant, and being so perpetual 
in its flowering, a mass of it so grown becomes 
a very pleasant feature of the garden. For 
pot culture, too, I can commend this Rose. In 
this case I should train it as a pillar, then are 
its elegant trusses most beautifully displayed. 
I wish nurserymen would bud more of thi 9 
type upon standards. They make far better 
heads of growth than tho stiff-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals. — Rosa. 


Mulching Roses.— Protecting Roses 
during the winter is one thing, mulching 
them with a thick coating of stable-manure u 
another. The first is commendable, the latter, 
particularly on cold, heavy soils, is about the 
worst one could possibly do for them in winter. 
What we want is more protection, light warm 
material like straw or Bracken, through which 
rain and snow can percolate and drain awav, 
but heavy manure applied in winter time acts 
as a cold wet blanket would to an individual, 
and should be avoided. Short straw from a 
manure heap is all very well, and farmyard 
manure is right when applied as a dressing 
in March at pruning time, and when the 
sun’s power is beginning to be felt, but not 
irr November, as many do. To mulch heavily 
then simply means engendeiing a cold satu- 
rated state of the ground for months, starv¬ 
ing the roots of Roses.— Leahukst. 

Rose cuttings in cold frame {Alpha). 
—If you have no greenhouse we should advice 
ou to keep the cuttings in the frame until 
lay, taking care to provide them with plenty 
of air when w'eather is Dot frosty. If the 
winter is severe the box should be covered with 
some coal-ashes, heaping up tho latter well 
over the top of the box. This will prevent the 
frost injuring the tiny rootlets. When the 
month of May arrives the cuttings should be 
carefully removed from the box, allowing each 
one to carry a 'little soil if possible. A nice 
warm border should be selected in the garden, 
preferably where the soil has been w ell worked, 
but not overcharged, with manure. Set the 
cuttings out in lines about 15 inches apart, and 
2 inches or 3 inches apart in the rows, taking 
the precaution to give each cutting a handful 
of nice compost with sand freely mixed, so that 
the fine roots may have a good fit-art. Some 
bottomless boxes with canvas or oiled paper 
tops should be placed over the cuttings for a 
few days, as much to shield them from bright 
sun as from cutting winds, and they should be 
lightly sprinkled with water each morning. 
After about ten days the cuttings may be 
allowed to take care of themselves. In the 
following autumn they may be transplanted to 
their permanent positions. If you possess a 
greenhouse we should advise you to pot off the 
cuttings in March and keep them in a frame 
in tho greenhouse for a time, then plant out in 
May. This would give them a better start, ss 
of course they would by this time have well 
laid hold of the new soil. 

R086S for lean-to house faciog 
west (Scoticm) —Although this structure 
which you have erected obtains but little 
sunlight, we think you should be able to grow 
Roses very successfully in it, provided you 
keep tho roof free of climbers so that light 
is not impeded, and also if you prepare some 
good soil in which to plant the Roses. We 
should strongly recommend small tubs for the 
Roses, as you cannot make a border for thorn. 
The tubs should have three or four 1-inch holes 
in the bottom, and be provided with 3 inches 
or 4 inches of drainage. The tubs should also 
bo raised from the floor and placed upon three 
bricks. The compost should consist of two 
parts loam, one part well-rotted manure, and a 
quart of bone-meal to each barrow load of soil. 
The best kind of plant to procure would In 
dwarfs or bushes, and these should be pre¬ 
ferably pot-grown those known as extra sized 
in S-inch pots being the most suitable. 
Of course, ordinary bushes could be planted in 
the tubs as they would not be forced, there 
being no heating apparatus. The wall could 
be utilised by training on to it some of the 
stronger growers which we indicate with an 
asterisk, but wo should not recommend Celine 
Forestier, this variety being so rampant under 
glass and rather shy blooming. We have named 
a few suitable kinds in each colour desired. 
Crimson: Liberty, Captain Hayward, ‘Corel¬ 
li na, Lad y Battersea, Rapa G on tier, ‘Gruss an 
Teplitz. Yellow ; * Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Ravnrv, 
‘Rerle des Jardins, “Safrano, Medea, Mme. 
Hoste, ‘'Marie Van Houtte, “Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting. While: ‘Nipbetos,‘Souv. de 
S. A. Prince, “Frau Karl Druschki. Hon. Edith 
Gifford, ‘Mine. Autoine Mari, Enchantress. 
Pink . La France, ‘Caroline Testout, *Souv. 
d’Un Ami, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. Jules 
Grolez. Sz'jnon : ‘Mme. Abel Chatensy, Mrs. 
E. Mawleyj G. Nabonnand, ‘Clara Watson, 
Mme. E. Boullet, Antoine Rivoire. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ERICA HYEMALIS. 

This is one of the prettiest Heaths grown, 
producing long, elegant spikes of bell-shaped 
blooms, rosy-pink at the base and white at the 
mouth. It is also the most popular of the soft- 
wooded Heaths, and this is not surprising, 
as one sees quite small plants in about 5 inch 


prominence they give an additional charm 
during June and July. Somehow, most people 
have associated the growing of these useful 
subjects with the garden only, and overlook 
altogether their capabilities when used for 
greenhouses, etc. Amongst the many varieties 
of Campanulas, none, I think, is deserving of 
more praise than the old form, pyramidalis, 
useful alike in the garden and for pots. In 


that are the most robust, and disturbing as 
little as possible the roots. To do this, one 
should select pots rather larger than is 
customary in potting up in autumn, as it is 
obvious that to disturb the roots at this date 
must militate somewhat against the blooming. 
The soil need not be rich ; sandy loam is good 
enough and manure is not a necessity. It 
will, however, be found advantageous to afford 
the plants stimulants when the 
buds appear in spring. Where 
they can be introduced to gentle 
heat there is no reason why blos¬ 
soms should not be open by Easter 
or thereabouts, and these will be 
found useful for cutting. It is, 
however, as plants carrying up¬ 
wards of a dc/en spikes that 
Campanulas are most appreciated, 
and for entrance balls, etc., they 
will be found of service. Brought 
on gradually under glass, Cam¬ 
panulas are quite as free flowering 
as when grown in the borders, 
and need just the same attention 
as to staking and tying up. 

Lea hurst. 


Erica hyemalis alba. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. E. Tjler, Halstead, Essex. 


pots literally laden with bloom. Several years 
ago a white form of this was sent out, and the 
contrast of the pretty, compact, dark green 
bushes and the myriads of white flowers is very 
pleasing._ 

THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER (CAM¬ 
PANULA PYRAMIDALIS.) 

Many gardens would be decidedly the poorer 
if from them we were to exclude Campanulas. 
In borders where hardy 
Digits 


i exclude campanulas, 
y jcfcttts are allowed 

Go gle 


view of tlio preparation of plants for spring 
blooming, I would like to draw attention to 
them now. In houses where there are no 
means of artificial heat available, I know of few 
white-flowered plants that recompense one for 
the labour involved as do the flowers of the 
variety under notice. The culture necessary 
to bring about a show of bloom in April ADd 
May is so simple that the veriest tyro need 
have no fear of tho result. It is the lifting of 
plants from the borders now, choosing those 


PLANTS FOR HANGING 
BASKETS. 

(Reply to “F. M. R.”) 
Many kinds of plants are available 
for hanging baskets, and if reason¬ 
able care be taken in the selection 
aod planting of them satisfactory 
results may%e expected. Among 
plants that can be grown in this 
way Ferns, of course, &tand first. 
The greater number of them do 
well in baskets if liberally supplied 
with moisture at the roots, and 
some are never seen to so good 
advantage as when elevated. 
Other plants suitable for baskets 
are Achimenes, all of which do 
well grown in that way, and make 
a goodly show therein during the 
summer months. They do best 
when allowed to start into growth 
before being planted in the bas¬ 
kets, and they must be kept in a 
growing temperature till they 
show flower. Russellia juncea 
looks well elevated in baskets, 
provided it is not allowed to suffer 
from want of water, which some¬ 
times happens if the baskets are 
difficult to get at. The least 
susceptible to drought among 
basket plants are the many beau 
tiful varieties of Epiphyllum, 
which are seen to great advantage 
when grown in that way. As 
they strike root readily, they can 
be stuck in the sides of the bos¬ 
ket, or wherever required, and 
will soon establish themselves. 
The common variegated Panicum, 
the striped-leaved Tradescantia 
zebrina, and its variety multicolor 
grow under almost any conditions, 
and root so freely that they 
quick) v become established. Hoy a 
Paxtoni makes a capital basket 
plant, but one that must not be 
associated with strong-growing 
subjects; it succeeds Lest in a 
basket by itself. Another class 
of plants that show themselves off 
to advantage when suspended in 
warm stoves is the Pitcher plants, 
and in many places they are largely 
grown in that way. They will 
only thrive where a humid at¬ 
mosphere is maintained, and 
therefore are largely benefited by a liberal 
use of the syringe. In the cool end of 
the stove may be suspended Begonias for 
winter flowering. Perhaps the best amongst 
them are B. foliosa, fucnsioides, and glauco- 
phylla, but others will succeed under the came 
kind oi treatment. Some of the more pendu¬ 
lous habited of the tuberous-rooted section *!so 
make capital basket plants, but they only 
require the temperaTfcy^ejpLf greenhouse, while 
all the plants above mentioned need a stove. 
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Amongst Begonias for greenhouse decoration 
choice must be made of those that grow and 
ramble most freely. This style of plant was 
formerly more common than now, the taste at 
the present time being for large, massive 
blooms; still, from a quantity of seedlings, 
some suitable for baskets can generally be 
selected. Where large showy arrangements 
for conservatories are desired, Pelargoniums of 
the Ivy-leaved section may be used ; both 
single and double-flowered kinds do well 
treated in that way. Among double-flowered 
kinds there is a tendency to encourage a 
shorter and more sturdy habit of growth, 
which, however desirable for pot culture, is 
just the reverse for hanging baskets. The 
different forms of the old Unique, especially 
the scarlet-flowered and Rollisson’s, grow and 
flower profusely when grown in this way, and 
soon furnish a large basket. Trop;volums can 
well be used in arrangements of this sort, as 
also may the strongest growing kinds of 
Lobelia. Fuchsia procumbens arrests atten¬ 
tion by its quaint look in summer, and its large 
reddish fruits render it interesting in winter, 
though at that season it is. nearly leafless. Tho 
small creeping kinds of Ficus, such as ropens, 
radicans, and minima, are all well suited for 
permanent baskets. Many subjects, indeed, do 
well in this way, provided they are woll sup¬ 
plied with water. In the case of Mesembry- 
anthemums, mostly good basket plants, this 
latter consideration is not of such great im¬ 
portance, and therefore they often succeed 
where moisture - loving plants would fail. 
Oohonna crassifolia has peculiarly thick glau¬ 
cous foliage, and when studded with yellow 
composite flowers is very pretty. The shoots 
of this hang to a long distance from the pot or 
basket from which they proceed. The pale 
blue flowered Convolvulus mauritanicus grows 
freely and blooms profusely when treated as a 
basket plant. 

For outdoor baskets in balcouies or similar 

E laces, to ba effective at all seasons, there are 
ut few subjects to choose from, except the 
different varieties of Ivy, and very pretty they 
look when thoroughly established. In planting 
them, use good si/.ad pieces, and peg them 
around the outside of the basket. After this 
is done, if they can be kept in a somewhat 
sheltered spot till established so much the 
better, as they do not start into growth so well 
when much exposed. If for summer effect 
alone, of course great numbers of subjects are 
available, notably most of those recommended 
for greenhouse culture, and many of a herba¬ 
ceous character, such as the common Creeping 
Jenny. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

German Irises in pots.— The fragile 
anpearance of the Spanish irises, their beauty, 
tho ease with which they cau be grown, and 
their cheapness, are points that have done 
much to popularise them, and in some instances, 

I fear, have prejudiced people against the 
German sorts, which may be had in bloom 
before those out-of-doors show the flower buds. 
My object in sending this note is to remind 
those who have houses of the gain in blossoms 
in April and May next if they are potted up 
now.— Leahurst. 

Tree-Carnations.—I have a dozen Tree-Carnations, 
in 7-inch pote, in a cold greenhouse. They flowered 
pretty well during the summer months, but are now leggy 
and exhausted. What should I do to bring them bock to 
vigorous life again ? Should they be cut down or left as 
they are ?—Jos. J. Binns. 

[Everything depends upon the plants and 
their condition, but if really exhausted, as you 
observe, no treatment will bring them back to 
vigorous life at this season. Had the plants 
been cut back as soon as tho summer-flowering 
was finished, cleaned, and top dressed with 
loam and a percentage of a good fertiliser in 
mixture, they should now be sending forth 
flowering spike3 again. Wo think your better 
plan will be to start afresh in March or even 
earlier with young plants in pots, and grow 
those on for autumn and winter blooming. 
This would be more satisfactory than an)' 
endeavour to bring tho old plants into vigorous 
growth again. At the same timo, if you now 
cut these leggy plants back rather hard—say 
to 13 incho3 high, and without cutting into tho 
quite firm wood—they may spring into fresh 
growth again. Jf^o, in early |lty you may 
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plant these in the border out-of-doors, and 
no doubt secure a nice lot of bloom. If you 
cut the plants down it will be necessary to 
keep the soil fairly dry until new growth 
appears, when the ordinary treatment may 
again be resorted to ] 

Wall space in greenhouses.— In lean- 
to greenhouses, whilst the stages are often 
packed to their utmost, the wall is not utilised, 
some even failing to fix shelves thereto, on the 
ground that plants placed on them become 
“ one-sided, ” and in not a few instances it 
happens that nothing is done to hide the bare¬ 
ness. This need not be, having regard to the 
numerous plants that are “at home” when 
planted on greenhouse walls. One calls to 
mind many Clematises that outside in some 
localities are shy blooming ; but given the 
shelter even of a cold house they flower freely. 
Then there are the Lapagorias and Plumbagos 
—never better suited than when fixod to a 
trellis in a house; or Solanum jasminoides, 
Cob;va scandens, or, if the house is a shady one, 
Ferns and the wall pockets come to our aid. 
Perhaps no better time presents itself than now 
for getting into position plants for a summer 
covoring.— Woodhystnvick. 

PERNS. 

REPOTTING FERNS. 

One of the mosb important points in potting 
Ferns is to wait until they are just moving 
into now growth again. We want the roots in 
such a state that they will take to the new soil 
at once. Without this we got a stale compost 
very early, and it is seldom advisable to water 
them until their roots are well into the now soil. 
Too large a shift is also loss beneficial than a 
slighter one ; and tho annual repotting of these 
favourite plants is responsible for many in¬ 
different results. A plant which is root-bound 
may be improved by repotting, but when barely 
filled with roots it does not appreciate disturb¬ 
ance, provided the soil is well drained and 
suitable. Of the vast number of Ferns now 
in cultivation, the Maiden hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) is far more popular and numerous 
than any other. I find it an excellent plan to 
cut down the whole body of fronds from a few 
of the shabbie3t-looking plants, stand them in 
a warmer temperature until new fronds are 
moving freely, repot those needing it, and keep 
them in the warmer quarters until the new 
fronds are almost developed. If a small stock 
of plants is looked over and treated thus in two 
or three bitches, we shall soon have a nice show 
of healthy and well-furnished stuff. Somo 
Ferns, the Maiden hair among them, may be 
divided when potting, but I like all Ferns best 
when raised from spores. The fibrous turfy 
loam so generally recommended for all pot 
work is the best soil you can have for these 
plants; but it is dillicult to geb in many 
localities. In that case get the nearest approach 
to it you can. I know an amateur who cuts up 
turf by the roadside and stacks it for his small 
collection. Not many years ago it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to have peat for Ferns, but 
less than a Quarter of this is used for the same 
purpose in tno present day. Still, wo do not 
want to forego peat entirely. Turfy-loam, 

S eat, and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with a 
ash of sharp sand, will do for almost any 
species of Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and 
have the whole just moist enough to allow of 
firm potting. Never pot into soil of less tem¬ 
perature than the Ferns are growing in. Non- 
attendance to this has caused many dis¬ 
appointments, nor can this be wondered at 
when the roots of a plant just pushing into 
fresh activity are immersed in a compost some 
10 dogs, to 20 degs. colder than it already 
occupies. To make the soil firm around the 
ball of a plant which has recently been occupy 
ing a pot almost as large needs care. Add a 
small portion of soil at a time, and ram this 
down fairly firm with a stout label or potting- 
stick. Unless this be done properly water will 
percolate through the new soil too freely to 
allow of any moisture reaching the old Dali 
without an undue amount being supplied, and 
there are few things in the culture of Ferns 
more injurious than this. Drainage is another 
item which needs attention. As a class, 
amateurs look upon Ferns as needing a good 
quantity of water ; this is often overdone. 


With a few exceptions we do not find Ferns 
growing in wet soil while in their natural stato. 
If we pass over the Osmunda we do nob find 
any of our own varieties growing in wet soil; 
they are in sandy loam, and generally upon a 
bank. A dry, arid soil does not suit them any 
more than a wet one ; what we want is a quick 
drainage w ith a soil of that medium moistne6$ 
spoken of as cool. One or two good crocks fitted 
over the drainage hole with care, and then a 
small quantity of cinders on top of these will 
provide safe drainage. Shake away a good bit 
of the old compost, use clean pots, and avoid 
exposing the roots for any length of time. 

Nephrolepls exaltata.—I have a irood specimen 
of Nephrolepis exaltata in a large basket, which is sending 
out a great many rhizomes into the air. It seems to me 
these rhizomes in the air must tend to exhaust the pUnt 
rather than benefit it. Would it be any advantage to cut 
them off as soon as they push out into the air?—R. B. 
Uo(.krh, Launceston. 

[ Do not cut them off. Your best plan will 
be to wait until the spring, and then put it into 
a fresh basket. This is what it really wants, 
as the soil in the basket is, no doubt, exhausted, 
this Fern being a vigorous grower, and making 
large quantities of root-fibres. Anything ap¬ 
proaching dryness is fatal to its well-being ] 


FRUIT. 

CLEANING FRUIT-TREES. 

With a stiff brush or scraper the Mossas, 
Lichens, and old bark should be rubbed off and 
all cavities and cankerous spots thoroughly 
cleaned out. Stem and branches having been 
thus treated, coat with a mixture of lime, 
sulphate of iron, and a small quantity of 
ochro or clay, and as a supplementary nre 
caution we advise breaking up the grouud to 
a distance of about J feet from the stem. Tho 
farther from the tree-stem the deeper the 
ground should be dug, laying bare the prin¬ 
cipal roots without wounding or cutting them. 
Fill up the trench with a compost of good 
vegetable soil obtained from the surface of the 
kitchen garden, the flower garden, or from 
underwood. Mix with this, if possible, some 
farmyard manure, river sand, sweepings, leaf- 
mould, stable sweepings, animal and vegetable 
refuse ; in fact, any element which may bo 
wanting in the natural soil. Water with 
liquid-manure without stint. This threefold 
operation should be performed at once and at 
the same time before the end of winter. 
With tho awakening of the sap in spring it 
will be found profitable to cultivate and dig 
the soil to make it susceptible to atmospheric 
influences and to rectify any little mistakes in 
pruning which may become apparent. 

Almnnach di la Oaztlte dtt Villa' 


RENOVATING WORTHLESS 
APPLE-TREES. 

It is unfortunate that in spite of all th&b has 
been said and written about the renovation of 
worthless Apple-trees, so little is done in that 
direction, especially by amateurs or farmers. 
In myriads of cases there are found strong, 
healthy trees, yet of some poor variety, the 
fruits naving no value whatever. In other 
cases the tree stems are good, but the heads 
are of varieties specially susceptible to canker 
or other complaints, and seldom produce useful 
fruits. I had a case a few years since in 
Ribston Pippin and Waltham Abbey Seedling 
growing side by side. The former always 
cankered, the points of the shoots dying back 
every year, the fruit thin and spotted, the 
latter, always a perfectly healthy tree, fruit 
ing freely and finely almost every year. The 
only cure for the former, ultimately, was found 
in beheading it and grafting it with the 
Waltham Aboey Seedling, and, henceforth, no 
further trouble with canker resulted. That is 
just what should be done with myriads of tooes 
that are unhealthy, or fail to produce good 
fruit. Look about for good varieties that grow 
well and cleanly and crop freely in the local 
soil, and secure some grafts from them, 
especially if they be producers of fine market 
able fruit. Better have good, useful crops of 
some cooking Apple than poor or worthless 
ones of a high-class dessert Apple. 

Now is the time to get grafts. Let them bo 
stout, clean, healthy, and from 12 inches to 
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18 inches long. The latter length will allow 
of two grafts being made from each piece. 
These grafts should De tied into small bundles, 
the bottoms all even and close together, then 
be laid in the ground in a shady place, burying 
them one half their length. If names can be 
added write them on labels and fix them to the 
grafts. Early in April the trees to be reno¬ 
vated should have their heads carefully cut ofT, 
taking care to have clean portions of stems 
left in which to insert the grafts. About the 
middle of April is, os a rule, an excellent time 
to graft. The immediate need is to secure 
proper shoots of good varieties to make grafts. 

_ A. D. 

GOOD LATE KEEPING GRAPES. 

The; only way to keep up a supply of Grapes 
is to grow sorts that keep well in houses exclu¬ 
sively devoted to them when they are ripe. 
For general purposes the Black Hamburgh is 
still our best Grape; but, unfortunately, its 
best season is over 
before Christmas, al¬ 
though good exam¬ 
ples of it are fre¬ 
quently preserved 
even later than that. 

That only happens, 
however, under ex¬ 
ceptionally favour¬ 
able circumstances. 

The following may bo 
relied oil to keen well 
until the end of Feb¬ 
ruary or early March 
(provided they were 
well ripened in au¬ 
tumn) even without a 
G rape room by simply 
cutting tho bunches 
and shoots entire, 
and putting the ends 
in bottles of water 
about the middle of 
January. If I had 
only room for one 
sort of late Grape, I 
should unhesitatingly 
selecb 

Lady Dowke's 
Skedlim; (here fig¬ 
ured) as the beat keep¬ 
er in the black sec¬ 
tion. It is a fine- 
looking Grape, sweet, 
crisp, and juicy, even 
after many other sorts 
are shrivelled. It is 
one of the best sorts 
for hearing on the 
spur system that we 
have, and scarcely 
ever fails to produce 
plenty of fruit. It 
requires careful thin¬ 
ning, as it producos 
a quantity of small 
imperfectly set ber¬ 
ries, and all late- 
keeping Grapes re¬ 
quire more severe 
thinning than early 
or mid season ones. 

Black Alicante is also a handsome Grape, 
producing finely-shouldered bunches, and, like 
the preceding, seldom fails to colour as black 
as Sloes. The berries are longer than those of 
Lady Downo’s, and for a Christmas Grape it 
has few equals ; but it will not keep fresh for 
so loDg a» Lady Downs’s. 

Gkos Colman has of late years become a 
very popular Grape. It is remarkable for size 
of berry, forming a truly magnificent bunch, 
but its flavour is only second-rate. It is a 
strong grower, and produces its finest bunches 
on the young wood. Therefore, the long rod 
system suits it the best. This Grape requires 
severe thinniDg; oven if bunches look like 
skeletons when first thinned, they become solid 
before the berries get fully ripe. 

Mrs. Pinch’s Biack Muscat is a late Grape 
i hat will keep for a long time, and it is one of 
the best flavoured. Its usual failing is not 
colouring well, but when not overcropped it 
generally finishes off noble bunches of Grapes. 

Raisin df. Calabre is a white Grape^well 
adapted for keeping late /n Tfhe £easoi 
Digitize* by CjO-. j 


round berried, and remains plump and fresh- 
looking until spring, when its noble appear¬ 
ance makes it a valuable companion to Lady 
Downe’s. It is a strong grower and produces 
very fino bunches, and although not of first- 
class flavour, it is one of the best of white 
Grapes in its season. There are several other 
kinds that keep well, which are not in such 
high favour as formerly. For instance, 

West’s St. Peter’s is a beautiful Grape that 
always colours well, and succeeds with only a 
moderate amount of heat, but it has been 
superseded by larger-berried sorts. Size of 
bunch and berry has overcome the equally or 
more important question of flavour. There is, 
moreovor, 

Black Bakdarossa (Gros Guillaume), which 
produces very large bunches that koep well for 
a long time. This variety does better on the 
long rod systom than on spurs. Tho bunches 
on young wood usually weigh several pounds 
each, and form striking objects on the dessert 


A fine, late Grape—Lady Dow tie's Seedling. 


table at a period when fresh home grown fruit 
is at its lowest ebb. 

The above is a selection that may be relied 
on to yield Grapes in good, plump condition 
until early-forced Strawberries are procurable ; 
and when special means of preserving them are 
taken they may be kept in really fine condition 
until May, and even Judo, thereby doing away 
with the necessity for early forcing. T. P. 




RAIN VERSUS FRUIT-TREES. 

One has grown so accustomed to the rainfall 
of the year, judged from immediate causes and 
effects, that 1 fear little thought is being 
extended to the future as affecting tree life. 
No one can deny that the continuous and heavy 
rains have dealt severoly with many crops, and 
Potatoes may be cited as illustrating the dis¬ 
advantages of a wet and sunless summer, in 
that not only w r ere they abnormally light crops, 
but disease has been r am p a nt everywhere. 
It is none tho less true, also, that deep rooting 
trees have for a series of years suffered from 


opposite effects—namely, drought Excava¬ 
tions only too clearly indicated what an 
absence tnere was of moisture. When deep 
soil work reveals such an absence of moisture I 
have often marvelled at the wonderful recupe¬ 
rative powers of fruit-trees year by year. I 
cannot help thinking that, despite the dire 
results and depressing influences of the wet 
summer, there is yet a good purpose for it to 
serve, and a benefit to be derived from it by 
our future fruit crops. Such notes may not 
sound kindly on many an car; indeed, they 
may tend to cause rather a discord, when the 
daily rain and clouded skies of the past summer 
and autumn are so vividly remembered. There 
may be an absence of ripenoss in the growth of 
some trees, but as yet I have failed to find an 
instance, judged by the daily course of 
pruning. Sunace-rooting plants may have had 
ample moisture for their needs, but while the 
past few years have shown a deficiency of rain, 
the excess of last year is only a comparative 
extreme in the opposite direction, and who can 
say that either is favourable, from a gardenei s 
point of view. Time only will prove what are 
the advantages and disadvantages to be derived 
from the memorably wet year. Trees in a 
normal state should be fortifiod by so much 
deep soil moisture. If such an outlook 
should be verified in the near future, then I 
believe we shall admit the justification 
of the wet year now past and gone. It 
would seem that a long time must elapse ere 
the subeoil drought recur, and if the surface 
has lost virtue by the washing down of its 
chemical elements there yet remains the hope 
that the roots which pervade the lower soil 
may have a corresponding gain. Present 
prospects point to a free and full spring blos¬ 
som, so far as it {tertains to the gardon tree or 
bush, and it only needs a spring, genial instead 
of harsh conditions of such common experi¬ 
ence of late years--to make the fruit prospects 
of 1904 assured. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Strawberries.— I »hould be greatly 
obliged if jou would kindly tell me the proper way to 
treat Strawberry planta 1 have potted up ? They are fine 
strong plants from 1002 runners, and fruited in the open 
last season. I have no heat, only a Cucumber house into 
which I put the plants in November, having been potted 
up in August and September.—A. McO. 

[The Strawberry plants you refer to are of no value for 
pots. The runners of 1002 should have been fruited in 
1003, and you ought to have taken runners from the 
planta in the open ground then and fruited them in 1004. J 

Canker In Apple-tree.-Will you kindly tell me 
what is the maiter with my Apple-tree, a piece of which 
I enclose I I have just bad it transplanted, and found the 
ground underneath very wet. What is the remedy? It 
is a Blenheim. It bears plenty of leaves, no fruit, although 
a fair show of blossom.—Arn.xs. 

[The portions of your Blenheim Pippin 
Apple-tree sent show that the tree is badly 
attacked by a disease commonly known as 
canker. This trouble shows itself in diverse 
forms. In some cases deep cracks or wounds 
are formed in the wood, and that is always a 
bad form. In the case sent wounds of that 
nature are not seen, bub rather puffy swellings, 
and on them white mycelium or mouldy 
growths. Hard frosts will often cause the 
first named form of wound, especially on certain 
varieties of Apples. Your attack is the pro¬ 
duce of the canker fungus, Nectria ditissima. 
The spores of this fungus push their fine thread 
like growth into the soft woody matter of the 
bark or youDg shoots, then growing into the 
soft or inner bark cause tbe swellings that 
you see. Attacks of this nature are rare with 
the Blenheim Pippin, one of the hardiest and 
healthiest of Apples, and would not be found 
in your case but for the fact that your sub¬ 
soil is very wet, and a wet or sour subsoil is 
the chief cause of canker in all fruit-trees. 
Your best course is to hard pare off all these 
swellings, catch'ng and burning them. Then 
coat over each cub surface with painters’ 
knotting or warm, thin tar. That will exclude 
air, and, no doubt, kill the fungus. If at 
any future time other swellings are seen, at 
once paint the in over with a mixturo of paraffin, 
clay, and soft soap in tho form of a paste. Ah 
you have just had the tree transplanted, it may 
in time do better, but, where it now is, if tho 
subsoil is wet also, no good will result. We 
should advise you to again lift the tree, throw 
out a hole 4 feet broad And 15 inches deep,' 
put inito bottom. 4 inghpi thick\pf rubble, 
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old morbar, etc., and on that some turf, placed 
upside down, then till in some soil and replant 
on that, and fairly shallow. Add in planting 
wood ashes, some road-sweepings, and just a 
tine sprinkling of bone-dust or basic-slag. So 
treated, the tree should soon be healthy. 
Blenheim Pippin seldom fruits until several 
years old.] 

Blackberries at Kew.- Referring to 
the irequent inquiries tint appear in 
Gardening Illustrated as to growing Black¬ 
berries, there is a broad Grass walk in Kew 
Gardens, from the temperate house to the 
Chinese Pagoda, and for a considerable 
distance on the right hand side of the walk 
Blackberries of various kinds are growing and 
thriving well. Last September nearly all of 
them were bearing a profusion of fine fruit, 
ripe and ripening. The plan of training them 
there is on three stakes or poles inserted 
in the ground in triangle fashion, about 

4 feet apart at the base, and drawn together 
at the top and tied so as to form a pyramid. 
At the base the Blackberries are planted and 
trained round the stakes or poles. The effect 
of the foliage and fruit so trained was very 
good, and the plan evidently suited them 
well.—G. L. C. 

Dlospyros Kaki.—I am in trouble about my Kaki 
duJapon (Diospyros Kaki). I had some standards four 
years ago from M. Nabonnand, and planted them in the 
open. They are grafted on, apparently, quince stocks, 

5 feet high. Ab they did not flourish in the open, I 
planted some of them in a greenhouse last winter, where 
they made a little growth of shoots about 6 inches long, 
when they stopped growing and did not appear healthy. 
My soil is clay, some 3 feet or 4 feet thick, laid over a dry 
shingle, and it dries up quickly, though this year it has 
been wet enough. Vilmorin recommends a light, sandy 
soil, and says these trees dislike moist or clay soils, but 
mine, being grafted on Quince-stocks, I should have 
thought a soil suitable to the stock would have been the 
best. At the same time, the Kaki—whether grafted or not 
I do not know—flourishes well in marshy ground in the 
French Riviera. Under the circumstances, do you recom¬ 
mend my lightening the soil in which these trees are 
planted by a mixture of sand and peat-earth ? When 
lifted from the outside they had made little or no root 
growth A two-year-old seedling I have in a pot is doing 
very well in a light soil. At Withdeane Court, near 
Brighton. Mr. Curwen's trees flourish in a light soil, 
principally of leaf-mould, and the trees, grafted on 
Quinces, are in this soil in a pit dug out of the chalk, and 
have been plentifully watered. Many immature fruits 
fell off in the summer, but he had a large show of fruit 
a month ago, in spite of this.—W iiin-Hl’Rst. 

[The late Mr. G. F. Wilson, in his garden at 
Heatherbank, near Weybridge, used to grow 
and fruit this. He grew the plants in pots, 
and they were freely watered and otherwise 
liberally treated. They were in an orchard 
house devoted to fruit-trees in pots. Vines, etc. 
therefore cool and airy and not shaded, except 
by the Vines. The plants were given the 
same soil as that used for the fruit-trees, and 
he used to show the fruit frequently at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington. Although Diospyros Kaki 
is quite hardy in our climate, and may now and 
again fruit in good seasons on a sheltered wall, 
it is as an orchard-house or cool Peach-house 
fruit-tree that it will be the most successful.] 
Planting fruit-trees.— Kindly tell me if I have 
done right in planting fruit-trees thus : I dug holes 
15 inches deep and put some turf in the bottom, then 
planted them about 12 inches deep. I gave a good mulch 
with manure after planting. The soil is rather clayey aud 
very wet.— Anxious, Norwood. 

[We have a poor opinion of the varieties of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums you have purchased 
and planted. The only good one is Lane's 
Prince Albert Apple, if you have it true. Tom 
Putt Apple is rarely grown now, as there are 
so many better ones. BeurrtS d’Aremberg 
Pear is a poor variety now seldom planted, and 
good only against a wall. The variety of Pear is 
a puzzler, having never seen the name before. 
Magnum Bonum Plum is not much of a cropper 
in any form and fruits best on a wall. Orleans 
Plum is a very good old early variety, but 
Rivers’ Early Prolific is better. You will thus 
see that whilst purchasing cheaply you have a 
poor bargain in trees at the best. You would 
liavo done better had you written to us for 
advice as to what varieties of these three 
fruits you should purchase to plant, and then 
have paid about Is. fid. each for them. Pickiug 
up bargains m fruit trees, especially at sales 
is the worst possible way to get satisfactory 
results. Apart from whether the tree9 aro 
worked on the right stocks or not, a matter 
of great importance, especially in such a wet 
soil as yours, you have no guarantee that the 
trees maybe tg*rer>to name, j^s to planting, 
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that seems to be all too deep, especially in wet 
soil. You bad better lift the trees one at a 
time, throw out holes 20 inches across and 
6 inches deep. Place in the bottom of each 
hole an inch of street sweepings, good gritty 
matter, then stand the tree on it, spread the 
roots out thinly, put some more fine soil 
amongst them, then fill in with the ordinary 
soil. The stem from the root junction should 
nob be buried more than 2 inches. It would 
be even better on your ground to plant more 
shallow and keep the trees a little elevated on 
mounds. Wood-ashes and old mortar refuse 
would be helpful if added.] 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO COSMOPOLITAN. 
have been unable to ascertain when this 
useful Potato was introduced. It is a white- 
skinued, oval tuber, the flesh when cooked is 
very white, but I cannot say the quality is of 
the same high order as, for instance, Sharpe’s 
Victor or the several Ashleaves, which have 
deeper-coloured flesh. It is the largest tubered 
of the early section we have. It is also known 
hereabouts as the Early Eight Weeks—a local 
name probably—because it has been matured 
in that time from the date of planting. My 
soil is one in which many Potatoes are close- 


4, you nave no guarantee 
>e Lctie-pto name. As to 
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you have carefully lifted them. The rows 
should be 2 feet apart, and the plants 18 inches 
apart in the rows. If the roots be fairly strong 
now, as they should be, you should have some 
stout stems to cut two years after planting. 
If you intend to allow the roots to remain 
where they are for another year, thin them oat 
to 12 inches apart, and give a top dressing of 
manure in the spring.] 

Watercress in gardens.— In most 
gardens there is generally some shady corner, 
perhaps under overhanging trees, where it is 
often difficult to get other plants to grow, and 
if an old frame, or, failing this, a pit made of 
turf sods is put together, the culture of Water¬ 
cress is easy. Watercress may be grown with¬ 
out a frame, but it will be found that the 
needful moisture is better conserved than if the 
bed is made in the open. The compost of the 
bed should consist of rotted manure and leaf- 
soil, over which, to the depth of 6 inches or 
S inches, good loam should be spread, making 
it firm. Into this cuttings of Watercress should 
be dibbled, encouraging the formation of roots 
by frequent U9e of the water pot. To encour 
age growth a frame-light may be placed over 
the cuttings until it is seen they have started. 
March or April is the best month for cut 
tings to be taken, and it is surprising how 
many pickings a bed will yield in a season. 
Watercress may, of course, be just as readily 



Potato Cosmopolitan. 


raised from seed sown in spring. Care should 
bo taken not to allow the plants to run to seed. 
They will not grow so strongly as in a running 
brook, but, none the less, gatherings out of 
one’s own garden will be appreciated by those 
who care for salads.— Townsman. 

Winter greens.— As soon as winter 
greens have finished, arrangements should he 
_ . made to remove all old stumps and decaying 

For early use and heavy cropping I vegetable matter, either burying the same, 
n« that. o«.n Pnnal (: mmnnnlifcan incorporating with it some quicklime or gaslime 

to kill all insect germs, or making a neap in 
9ome corner of the garden until it has become 
decomposed and can be dug into the soil. At 
anyrate, ground which has been occupied 
during the last few months with Brassicas will 
be all the better for being turned up rough for 
a time, so that frost and air may sweeten it; 
subsequently it will be improved by a dressing 
of gaslime, or, if not needed, some old rotted 
stable-manure. It is a mistake to postpone 
removing Cabbage stumps, etc., and failing to 
turn up the soil until just before the land is 
wanted for another crop.— Townsman. 

Brussels Sprouts.— At page 499 “ East 
Devon ’’ gives some timely advice auent this 
crop, aud also invite 3 opinions on one or two 
points. F.egarding the cutting off of the 
sprout9 instead of, as is usually done, breaking 
them off, I fail to see where the benefit comes 
From observation extending over many 


rained, and therefore a rigid selection has to 
>e made in order to secure quality and crop. 

There are many which will give an ample crop, 
but when cooked the quality is poor. Its 
earliness is ample to give it a place among even 
better ones, for I find quality in the earliest 
Potatoes is not so much thought of. I am 
giving only my own experience in regard to 
quality ; ia other gardens this may be quite 
different. ~ 

know of none that can equal Cosmopolitan. 

_ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES 
Seedling Asparagus. — I Bowed some Giant 

Asparagus seed last spring in row, and the Beedlings have YIf ” will 

grown from 12 inches to IS inches high. Will you kindly during the last few months Wlth^Brasslcasjn^ 
tell me through your valuable paper how I must treat ’ 11 ~ J “ “ 

them ? Had I better cut the top* off and cover them with 
manure and thin them out next epriog? I gave some 
manure in the rows when I was sowing the seeds.— 

Mux A. 

[Assuming that you propose to transplant 
your seedling Asparagus roots into rows wider 
apart than they now are, and on fresh soil, you 
would do well to leave them ju3t as they are 
till April next. The tops are late in ripening 
with you, but they will Boon die away. In the 
meantime get a piece of ground trenched 
2 feet deep, burying down betweeu the top and 
bottom spits a good dressing of half-decayed 
manure. Just before planting fork into the 

surface a dressing of short manure. Then open A „- 

furrows 4 inches deep and C inches wide. Into years, I find that when the sprout is taken off 
these place the strongest of your roots aftjej closp to the n^ia stem ■,<jfh | ers arc produced, 
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provided it is done very early in the autumn. 
They are nob worthy of the name compared to 
the first crop, as generally they are, as “ East 
Devon ” says, merely Greens. As to pulling 
out the centre to induce them to make finer 
sprouts, I have cut off the tops when very 
small, which is equivalent to that so far as 
promoting sprout growth, and have found it 
was effectual, but with a great loss to the crop. 
Pulling out the centre would not be quite so 
much loss, seeing the growing sprouts would 
develop close to the top. I should not recom¬ 
mend private growers to adopt the system, 
seeing that often through March and up to 
April in severe winters Brussels Sprouts are 
valuable, when roots are over and Broccoli is 
killed by frosb. Plant early and treat well, 
and no one need want Sprouts from October 
till April, and this with the same lot of plants. 
—Dorset. 


Firm v. loose land In wet weather. 

~—If the present wet weather conditions con¬ 
tinue, I fear it will be found when seed time 
arrives that the soil which was broken up in 
the autumn will be in too many instances quite 
unfit for seed sowing. Light land will imbibe 
and retain moisture much more readily than 
that of a firmer character. Consolidation 
resists over-absorption of water. Ramming 
soil hard into a pot, for instance, greatly 
lessens the danger of over-watering. In very 
firm land water passes readily downward 
through the numerous channels made by earth¬ 
worms. Moreover, frost will penetrate deeper 
into firm than loose soil. Prom these con¬ 
siderations, and, bearing in mind the fickleness 
of our climate, it appears, I think, a question¬ 
able policy to put all our eggs into ono basket 
by breaking up the whole of the land in the 
autumn as the plots become vacant. I specially 
remember a case that happened some years ago. 
The time was even then late for sowing Onion 
seeds, and the land that I had prepared with 
care in the autumn for the work was web and 
frosty. I had a piece of ground occupied by 
Cabbage stumps, which had supplied sprouts 
in the winter. The Cabbage plants had been 
set the previous October twelve months, and I 
found the soil comparatively dry and friable.— 
L. C. K. 

Protecting vegetables.— In the kitchen 
garden many things need protecting. Celery 
I have found pass through the winter with a 
slight covering over the ridges. Broccoli, when 
laid early in November with a handful of Fern, 
hay, or straw, pushed in and round the collars 
where the crown forms, is safe in severe frost. 
Leeks I grow on the level, allowing two rows 
to remain side by side. Between the two I put 
in old leaf rubbish up to the top, and earth-up 
the outsides. Rows of Parsley and Endive may 
be protected by nailing three boards together, 
wide enough to cover tnem. It is a mistake to 
remove the leaves of Brussels Sprouts as these 
hang down and cover the stem. The foliage of 
Parsnips should be left, this acting as a protec¬ 
tion. Turnips if covered with soil do not rot. 
All crops in frames should be exposed as much 
as possible, and slightly covered in severe 
frost.— J. Crook. 

Late Potatoes (J. W. /—You should 
have lifted your Potatoes in October. People 
who still cling to the old notion that every 
vestige of green must disappear before the 
tubers are taken up should have no scruples 
upon this point. On heavy and cold soils it is 
of the greatest importance that they should be 
out of the ground, for not only is wet soil very 
detrimental to the quality of the tubers, but 
grubs also are apt to bore into them and 
injure them. The tubers should have been 
dug up, leaving them fully exposed to the 
atmosphere for an hour or two to become dry. 
Those of an eatable size should alone be 
selected, the smaller being rejected. When 
suitable storage room under cover is scarce, 
late Potatoes may be pitted. Select a dry 
spot and mark out a width 4 feet or there¬ 
abouts. The soil need only be taken out about 
6 inches, just merely to form a base, as the 
higher the bulk of the Potatoes is out of the 
ground the better. Line the sides and cover 
over with a layer of clean and sweet straw, 
afterwards banking over with soil, bringing 
the sides up sharply and beating smooth with 
the back of a clean spade^i©^ throw off 
rain. It is also well to fori 


the ridge. 


ridge to draw off moisture. For this purpose Lilacs are better for forcing, as they produce 
drain-tiles are the best, these being inserted at larger and better flowers than the old kinds, 
intervals of 5 feet. The tiles should not be but well-grown plants of any kind will 
Plaoed upright, but horizontally just beneath force well. Tulips, Lily of the Valley, and 

Solomon’s Seal may be started in the dark and 
be moved into the light when some progress is 
GARDBN WORK* made. This lengthens the stems of the Tulips, 

__ and they are better for cutting. In a dark 

Conservatory.— As Bouvardias go out of house fcbe conditions are even and regular, 
bloom move them to a cooler house and keep Pines.— Very careful watering is required 

dry to ripen growth previous to cutting back. now. Successions required to show early fruit 
Salvia splendens grandiflora may be kept may be lifted out of the plunging-bed and kept 
rather drier and cooler, and as for the most ~ _ s 





remainder may be thrown out. We generally atmosphere by damping down the paths and 
depend upon early-struck cuttings for the first syringing walls, and when dry at the root, warm 
batch of flowers in autumn, and another batch liquid-manure should be given Very little 
of cuttings is put in about April for late syringing will be required in duli weather, but 
blooming. Under favourable conditions they on bright mornings dew the plants over 
grow so freely that the old plants need not lightly. Only a crack of ventilation is neces- 
be saved after a young stock has been rooted sary in forcing-houses now—just enough to 
in spring. They may either be planted in a sweeten the atmosphere, and never permit a 
sunny position early m June, or be grown in draught. Fuel is too expensive to burn to 
pots, and the pots plunged to save watering, waste, and no house is altogether air tight 
home of the winter-flowering hard-wooded Suckers may be taken off old stools at any time 
plants, such as the Chorozemas and early- when there is a hot-bed ready to plunge them 
flowering Acacias, will soon be showing colour, into. Good strong suckers are better than 
1 hese are useful when grown into good sized crowns for increasing stock. 

plants, and more might be done with plants _,_ _ _ _ . , . , 

that flower naturally at this season without Mufllirooni- 110US6 And beds Outside, 
strong heat. This is why a r ^ m r — A merer 

Camellies are so useful in a 
winter. I think, on the whole, 

things in tubs or pots, because a month or two j _. ... — -y— .-- 

outside on the north side of a wall in summer d . e . cl,n ®\ fco ° rapidly, warm manure, placed in a 
helps to ripen the wood and bring up the buds, nd 8 e between the beds, may revive it. Mush- 
and the dews and showers cleanse the plants ro ?“ 9 nofc s ?5 ce ? d if the beds are wet and 
generally. They must be carefully attended col< ?\ When gathering is taking place a good 
to with water at all seasons—in fact, this is 9 P rinkle » Wlt ^ ft rosed can, of warm liquid- 
important with all hard-wooded plants, as too ma j lur ® warm water, with 1 oz. of salt per 
much or too little water will, in the long run, Pl lon ’ W1 V acfc aa a rev ! ver - In the house new 
be ruinous to their health. If it were possible u Can b ° ™ a t d ® U V - ln , succe99ion as spaces 
to reintroduce the old single and semi double becom ® vacant, but this house is seldom large 
Camellias again, they would be appreciated. 9 n ? u & h to do a , tbe 7 0r k lfc is capable of 
Some day, perhaps, this may be done. Flowers 01 ?£* f B 80 ^ uc “ £9 od ^91K can done in 
are scarce outsiae now, therefore everything a -Mushroom house in addition to growing 
should be done to make the conservatory as Iushr °9 m8 ‘ There will generally be heat 
bright and attractive as possible by frequent ®P 0U 8“ *'“© house without using lire, unless 

rearrangement, and bringing in as many fresh the weather 18 ver J cold, 
plants as possible from other houses where a Window gardening.— Always be pre¬ 
higher temperature is maintained. See that pared for sudden frost, and move plants from 
all permanent plants in the border are moist fbe window to the centre of the room, and 
at the root. place the newspapers over them. Keep the 

StOV©.—The summer-flowering climbers* J©bage clean by using the damp sponge, if 
Allamandas, Bouganvilleas.Clerodendrons. etc.* f’! ,ere 8 “ ou *d be a green-fly or two on any plant 
may be pruned now to firm wood. When *7® s P on g© and soa Py water will remove them 
these are in large pots they may not require f. , an ^ Ericas in flower must have a 

repotting annually. If necessary, the repotting bght position, and must not be permitted to 
may take place just as the buds are moving. ^9° dry at the roots. Cyclamens and 
Turfy loam and good fibrous peat, with a free Enraulas will be in flower now. 
admixture of sand will suit most of these. Outdoor garden. — If sparrows are 
Dipladenias will do better in rough fibrous numerous, Carnations and Pinks may have to 
peat, with plenty of white sharp sand. In all be protected either by netting or stringing 
stove potting free drainage and clean pots are black cotton over the plants from 9 inches to 
most important. If there is a good stock of 12 inches from the ground. Up to the present 
Eucbaris Lilies there is generally plenty of there has been no frost to injure anything 
blooms at this season, as it is only a question and Tea Roses need not be earthed up till 
of resting them at the right time and plunging the frost sets in. The best protection is a 
in bottom-heat, if available, though this is not mound of burnt earth 4 inches deep round each 
absolutely necessary. As soon as the plant. This refers to dwarf Teas only. If 
plants are placed in heat a course of feeding there are standard Teas a handful of Bracken 
with liquid-manure really begins, as not only thrust into the heads is the best protection, 
will the spikes come larger, but they come We are still planting Roses and other things' 
quicker and more together. Thefe bulbs do in mild weather, simply because we have no 
not require repotting very often, as they flower choice in the matter, and shall probably 
better when a little potbound, if properly continue to plant various things during open 
nourished with liquid-manure. Imantophyl- weather till next April. Late-planted Tea 
lums may be treated somewhat similarly at Roses always do well. When the land has 
this season, and when in flower may be taken been manured, trenched and exposed to 
to the conservatory. Night temperature, the weather for a month or more, the surface 
60 degs. to 05 degs. is broken up and pulverised, and if in 

Forcing Lilacs, etc.— These, if well addition, when planting anything we wish to 
established in pots and set with flower buds, do extra well, a shovelful or two of compost is 
which may be seen now, may be started in the P^ ac ©d round the roots, and a little mulch on 
Mushroom-house. These and many other the surface afterwards, the plants must succeed, 
things start better in the dark. When the ^© r y lew think of transplanting Roses, bub 
flowers are required for cutting only they may when the plants fail to produce blossoms of 
be left till the trusses are getting forward £°°d quality or when deterioration sets in, 
before light is admitted, but light has a “ft, prune the roots a little, and replant in 
hardening effect upon the blossoms, which adds fresh soil. 

to their lasting powers. When the plants Fruit garden.— Strawberries are, to a 
are required for the conservatory they should large extent, surface rooting, and if the ground 
be finished off in the light and then hardened is trenched, manured, and thoroughly broken 
a little in an intermediate-house. When forced up before planting, and the plants are not left 
in the dark, the purple-flowered kinds produce on the ground longer than three years, there 
-white flowers. Some of the newer kinds of need be no digging with the spade between the 
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rows, but point over with the fork to bury any 
weeds, and then a top-dressing of manure or 
manurial compost will give the necessary filip 
to the roots. This is generally done in the 
autumn, but if not done then set about it at 
once before frost comes. The best time to 
plant Strawberries is in July or August, as 
then a crop of fruit may be gathered the follow¬ 
ing summer. Early Potatoes, if the land is 
trenched and well manured, are a good prepara¬ 
tion for Strawberries, as, beyond a dressing of 
soot or a little superphosphate forked in, 
nothing will be required. But if the autumn 
planting is missed, then prepare the land 
during winter, so as to give time to settle, and 
plant in March. If the rows are a yard apart, 
a couple of rows of Onions may be dibbled in 
between each two rows of Strawberries in 
April. The Onions will have been sown under 
glass in heat in January and hardened off 
before planting out. The crop of Onions will 
generally pay rent and labour if the work is 
rightly done. 

Vegetable garden. — A close watch 
shoula be kept upon Veitch’s Autumn and 
Snow’s Winter Broccoli. If taken care of the 
Autumn Broccoli generally lasts till well into 
January, and then Snow’s, if the strain is true, 
will be coming in. If there is room in an 
orchard house, or a deep pit can be spared, the 
plants may be lifted with balls and planted 
therein and will then be safe, and they may be 
planted deeply in a trench and sheltered with 
Bracken or branches when the frost comes. 
This wilMoe a busy time in the forcing depart¬ 
ment. The forced produce, including such 
things as Asparagus, Seakale, Mushrooms, 
French Beans, Rhubarb, etc , will only be 
limited by the means at disposal. Things 
move slowly now, especially such as Tomatoes. 
Nothing can be done with Tomatoes in a lower 
night temperature than GO degs. to 65 degs. 
Sometimes the white-fly makes its appearance 
on Tomatoes at this season, especially if the 
plants have been grown on from last summer 
to finish off a late crop. Vaporising will kill 
these flies, though they are difficult to destroy, 
but it is hardly safe to use nicotine if there are 
ripe fruits in the house. I have never heard of 
a case of poisoning from this source, but I 
should be afraid to use nicotine in the vaporiser 
where there was ripe fruit of any kind in the 
house. Dry protecting materials should be in 
an open shed ready for protecting Celery when 
frost comes. E. Hobday, 


THE OOMINO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January llth.— Sowed early Peas on south 
border, and planted a few rows of Broad 
Beans. Potted a few more Duke of York 
Potatoes for filling frame. Our first lot of 
early Potatoes is coming on in 10-inch pots, 
three sets in a pot, in a light house. Filled a 
few more pots with French Beans. We some 
times use 6-inch pots, and occasionally 7-inch 
are half filled with good rough soil and half-a- 
dozen Beans planted. The pots will be filled 
up with top dressing when the Beans are 
6 inches high. A temperature of 60 degs. and 
a light position near the glass have been given 
to Beans. 

January 1 .’th.— Late Pears that do not melt 
well are moved to a warm house to bring up 
the flavour a few days before they are wanted. 
We have been planting a few groups of 
Anemones under trees—A. apennina is at 
home in such a position, and the Wild Hya 
cinth, or Bluebell, makes a lovely group where 
the shade is not too dense. The camel’s-hair 
pencil is used every day in the middle of the 
forenoon, when the pollen in the blossoms of 
the early Peach-trees is dry. Early Rivers’ is 
a favourite early Nectarine, and Hale’s Early 
a good Peach. 

January lSlh. — Finished potting show 
Pelargoniums. Vaporised house containing 
Roses and Cinerarias. Moved a lot of Lilium 
longiflorum into warm house. We like this 
better than L. Harrisi, though we grow a few 
of the latter because it comos into flower a 
little earlier. Potted the last of the auratum 
Lilies. They will be plunged in fibre in a cold 
pit for the present. Placed a few African 


the Pearl than African, but the Pearl comes 
later. Shifted the last batch of Primulas into 
6-inch pots. 

January 14th. —Rearranged stove to open 
out young growing plants. Pruned Allaman- 
das. Put in cuttings of Crotons, and cut down 
several leggy Dracaenas and made the stems 
into cuttings. These strike freely in a brisk 
bottom-heat, kept close. Looked over the 
earliest Gloxinia corms, and movod those which 
show signs of growth into a warm house. We 
have Gloxinias in bloom in February, and 
the flowers are useful. Shall repot as soon as 
the growth is started. We use a little rough 
turfy loam in the compost for the strong 
corms. 

January 15th. —All old Chrysanthemums 
when they come from the conservatory are 
cut down and placed in a cool house, and the 
strongest sucker-like shoots are taken for 
cuttings from time to time, and are inserted 
in thumb-pots in light sandy soil. By-aud-bye, 
when we have obtained our usual stock for 
large blooms, other cuttings will be inserted in 
boxes, some for planting out and lifting for 
Tomato houses. These will be chiefly late 
kinds. 

January 15th.— Commenced pruning Apri¬ 
cots and Peaches on south and east walls. 
Most of the Apricots are on east walls. Pruned 
trees in orchard house and washed them with a 
solution of Gishurst-coin pound. Grubbed up 
an old Privet hedge, and commenced preparing 
the site for a Holly hedge in its place. The 
site will bo well broken up and manured, as 
tlie Privet has exhausted the soil. In the 
kitchen garden trenching and manuring are 
going on, 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A private tenant’s fruit-trees.—A, who is not 
_ market gardener, takes of B, on an annual tenancy, a 
cottage, in the garden of which A plants certain fruit- 
trees. On the determination of the tenancy, is A entitled 
to remove or cut down such trees? Or could he claim 
compensation from B if they were left?—W. W. W. 

[A cannot enforce any compensation, neither can he 
cut down or remove the fruit-trees. These are now part 
of the freehold, and belong to the landlord.—K. 0. T. 

Notice to raise rent (Clapham\— The notice is of 
no effect, and you need not pay the increased rent. If 
your landlord wishes to get more money for his house, he 
can give you notice to quit and make a fresh bargain with 
you or anyone else. We assume you have received 
nothing in the shape of a notice to quit. You are entitled 
to half-a-year’s notice, ending at the same time of the year 
that you entered. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

QaaBtlons .—Queria and awwer. art inserted in 
Aardbnixq free of charge if ecr respondents follow these 
rules: All communications shoull be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardbkino, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Poblishrr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbnino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post, 


Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several speciinens 
in different stages of colour and size of the. same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many eases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


this way the rainfall is attracted to the bed. If the mois¬ 
ture condition is difficult of adoption, a rather shady or 
moist spot generally will be found good. When estab- 
fished the plants are of vigorous growth, and resent 
lrequent disturbance. 

Mice and Crocuses (S. Clarke).— The only way li 
to trap and poison them. The latter Is the more sum¬ 
mary method, but the former is the safer. It is wise to 
vary the kind of trap and the bait occasionally. We have 
always managed to keep down mice by using the figure 
4 brick-trap, baiting with cheese, fat meat, or the seed of 
garden Beans softened by soaking for a time in water. 

Aspidistra In bad'.health (R. B. If.).- Your 
plant evidently requires repotting, which you will have to 
defer until the end o? March or early in April. Leaves 
that split and are turning yellow most frequently continue 
to do this, and in the end die off, particularly if the start 
i« from the point of the leaf. You do not say how long 
the plants have been in the present pots and soiL Perhaps 
you have been keeping the plant too wet and allowed the 
water to stand in the saucer, which would cause the 
failure. When you do pot give plenty of drainage and 
soil not overloaded with manure, and pot firmly. The 
Aspidistra is quite content in a dark corner, a fact that 
renders it doubly valuable for rooms. 

Plants for unheated greenhouse (T. La¬ 
yout best course is to purchase in the spring 9iichu 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, especially Ivy - leaf vaneties, 
Begonias, Petunias, or any similar tender things, and 
flower them through the summer, then throwing them 
away and filling the house in October with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots. Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Car 
nations, Christmas ltoses, Deutzias, or other flowering 
shrubs, Ro?es, and ordinary spring-blooming bulbs also in 
pots. If you cannot keep frost out in the winter, ooDe 0 ! 
the things mentioned will suffer materially. You may, if 
you prefer, raise and grow in pots in the spring and 
summer tender annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, Lobelias, etc., and if jou 
sowed some hardy annuals thinly in pots in September, 
you could winter those, and they would bloom in the 
early summer before the tender annuals. You ought lo 
get "Hobday’s Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 
<»«. (id., post free. 

Annuals for exhibition In August (Plank- 
man). —To secure annuals good for exhibition in the end 
of August will of necessity require Borne preparation. 
This Is not due to any special scarcity at the time so mudi 
as to the fact that many kinds then are on the wane. This 
may necessitate a special, rather late, sowing for som? 
things. For example, Sweet Peas would be past their best 
at the time, yet a fresh and handsome bunch of a gfcri 
variety would constitute a strong item from the judge's 
point of view. Therefore, a special late sowing for *a± 
would be a necessity. The same applies to the beautiful 
Shirley Poppies. Apart from these we would name 
Asters, Zinnias, Scabiosa Snowball, Galllardia Lortnziana, 
Ilelianthus cucumerifolius. Marigold, Candytuft, by late 
sowing, Calendula, Salpigloeeis, Mignonette Giant- 
flowered, Calliopsis atro-sanguinea, Chrysanthemum 
coronarium in variety, Godetia, by rather late sowing, 
etc. As we have already remarked, there is no dearth of 
kinds, and your better plan will be to grow a dozen or 
even eighteen sorts, if you can, as by this alone is it pop 
ble to obtain a strong all round set on any; day. You 
have given us no idea of the schedule conditions, and 
are not aware if tender annuals would be admissible or 
not. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning the white Jasmine ($. CtarlA-Avoid 

pruning almost entirely, merely thinning out the wood ai 
any time from October to March. Over-pruning only 
causes an excess of growth. Allow your plant w<Wj 
room so as to modify the growth, and from the small ana 
wiry wood you will get flowers in abundance. 

Jasmlnum nudlflorum, pruning ( S . ClaM 

—This flowers on the young wood, and if pruned nutu 
good many of the blossoms would be cut away unless tw 
cutting in' were done immediately after flowering. TM 
best time to prune is early In spring. By doing this aw 
allowing the plant to have its own way, long no«nn* 
sprays will be obtained. In mild seasons it often bloon 
in December, but the usual time is from the beginning 10 
the end of January. It should always have a warn), 
sunny aspect against a wall if possible. 

Fungus on Beech-trees (J. Yonr B*^b- 
trees are not attacked by a fungus, but by an Inseck o' 1 * 
of the Coocidte (Coccus fagi), a distent cousin of w 
common mealy-bug. We should recommend scraping 

1 far as practicable and then washing them »’i-n 


Tuberoses 


in(botUjm^l paJglgg 1 


tow more 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Garden Pinks (Perennial ).—Some good garden 
Pinks are Albino, Anne Boleyn, Lizzie Duval, Rubens, 
Paddington, Snowflake, Elcho, George White, Lustre, 
Ascot, Ernest Ladhams, Homer, etc. These are useful 
free-flowering hardy sorts generally. 

Lilies, growing (P- B. S.).- The Lilies may be 
grown in sandy, well-drained loam, preferably where a 
little shelter amid low shrubs is afforded to the base of 
the plants. Plant the L. auratum f» Inches deep, and the 
other kind, which is of much dwarfer growth, somewhat 
less. Both kinds will be benefltted if a handful of sand is 
placed about the bulbs. 

Iris Kmmpferl (P-. B. S.).— This may be grown 
quite well in light, loamy soil, or, indeed, in moderately 
heavy loam well enriched with short manure. Generally, 
all this section of the Iris family is gross feeders, pre¬ 
ferring rich soils at all times, and abundance of water 
■ when in growth. To this end, where a bed can be set 
in apart for these kinds, it is preferable to so arrange It that 
Of * the surface Is some 3 inches below the ordinary level. In 


the extract of 8 lb. of Quassia-chips, 15 lb. of, solrt-sojj 
mixed with 100 gallons of water ; or parartia-oil - 
and 30 lb. of soft-soap, thoroughly mixed together wiuii 
little hot water, then added to 100 gallons of w*ter, 
and kept well mixed. Collect and burn the srrapmtf - 

FRUIT. 

The Wineberry (Rubus phrenicolasius) (& 
is more ornamental than useful. It is a ■trong-KW Jj 
and very spiny Bramble, and gives a good effect "P 14 ■ 
and trained to a wall or against and over an area• '• 
even handsome if grown as a bush, the stems be ng tiw i 
to si akee. The fruits are produced abundantly in clast . 
are red in colour, rather acid, and small. They are « 
for a preserve or making fruit flavours. The wcv . 
buds, and berries being red are very pretty. Okl 
should be occasionally cut away and be replaced tf 
vigorous growths. p 

Pear-tree after root pruning 
tree must have been severely cut to get into the con 
described, as the past moist season was uaoit f*'our 
for such trees. The tree will certainly recover,» 
branches are alive and the bark green. Mu< i^ a nimihf 
upon the age of the tree. We have had trees to » 
state, but the buds usually break and * f e " “ eX t 

open. If yours did this the growth will bsgJJ*^ 
season; not large, but sufficient for the wppw (1 

new roots. Give the tree another season, and muicni^ 
roots with manure at the surface, and water with 
manure next summer when the tree is in leak 
Manuring frul^treea when 

trees are in a Blunted, Btarred condltion would 
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justify Ibc removal of 0 inches of the top soil over the 
trees for a radius of 3 feet from the atems, and adding 
4 inches of stable-manure, re covering with soil. If your 
trees were in free growth previously there is danger that 
such manure-dressings may drive them into coarse, fruit¬ 
less wood-production, and render their last state worse 
than the first. We should have the soil manured as really 
needed, forking up the surface soil, and then laying the 
manure about over the roots, but more thinly covering a 
much wider root area. If the trees should crop freely 
next year, then you may give them, once a week, each a 
good soaking of liquid-manure. 

Apricots (R . 5.).—These will not succeed in some 
districts, and are as easily grown as Plums in others. 
Where they (ail. one more attempt to grow them might 
yet be made, this time mixing old mortar rubbish or chalk 
rather freely with fresh loam, as it may have been an 
aboence of lime that was the cause of failure. The trees 
require a south or south-east wall to grow against, and 
should be planted rather high, the site being aleo well 
drained. .Starling with maiden trees instead of any that 
have been cut back two or three times before leaving the 
nursery is an experiment worth trying. If only dwarf 
trees are grown, plant these about 15 feet apart, but if the 
walls are high and bare, allow the low-stemmed trees 
rather more room and plant *' riders" or others with long 
clear stems midway between. Where the old trees are 
apt to die piecemeal, cut out the dead branches, bring the 
rest up closer together, and plant young trees between. 
In this way it will then be possible to keep the walls fairly 
well clothed with trees. Early Moorpark, Large Early, 
llemskirk, Royal, and Moorpark are all good, the last 
being the least reliable. 

Cankered Apples {Subscriber). — The sample 
shoots of Apple-trees sent show a very bad attack of 
canker (Nectna ditissima). Canker arises from diverse 
causes, but we believe the chief to be the roots getting 
down into sour or poor subsoils that cannot furnish the 
needful wood constituents. You may cut away all the 
diseased parts and burn them, as you should, dressing the 
wounds ; but thst will only temporarily check the evil. If 
you could open a trench all round your trtes, grub 
under and sever the large, downward roots, then refill the 
trenches, forking under the roots some half-decayed 
manure, and about twice during the summer sprinkling 
about each tree about 1 lb. basic slag, bone-flour, and 
sulphate of potash,-mixed, well hoeing it in, you will do 
permanent good. Occasionally a soot dressing will do 
good, and, in very dry weather, occasional soakings of 
water. Proper food for the trees is the great essential. 
Then, if any cracks appear on large Hmbs, werape out rotten 
hark, and well dreae every such place with a mixture of 
eolt soap, sulphur, and paraffin, dabbing it in a paint form 
well into the wounds with a brush. See also reply to 
•* Apples," p. 50l>. 

The Logan Berry (R. S. P .).—The Ixjgsn lierry 
ie a very fine Blackberry, the product of croseing an 
American Blackberry with a Raspberry. The Bramble 
habit Is maintained, though modified by the smoother and 
dwarfer habit of the Raspberry. The fruits are large, rich 
in colour and flavour, and borne in good clusters on side- 
► hoots. The Blackberry and Raspberry flavours are 
intermingled. When hardly ripe the fruits are remarkably 
good for tarts or for prsserving, and when fully ripe sre 
sweet and very nice for dessert When so used they 
should be clipped from the plant with short stems. The 
ripening season is end of July and early in August, 
though much depends on the situation. Soil for the 
Logan Berry should be holding or retentive, be worked 
deep, and in doing so freely manured. Plants should be 
at least G feet apart, as later they grow very strongly, the 
long, strong summer growths being tied up to stout 
stakes standing 8 feet out of the ground, and fixed on 
each aide and in the centre of each plant. A warm, sunny 
position is best to enable the wood and fruit to ripen welL 
In hot weather a mulch of loog manure may be placed 
about and over the root*. The old fruiting wood should 
bs cut out each year to give place to the new growths. 
Those should be In the winter shortened back to the 
length of the stakes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms in lean-to Cucumber-house 
( W. J. /!.).—Provided you can arrange so as to keep your 
staging fairly dark, you have a good place for Mushrooms 
Collect the manure and store In a dry shed until you have 
sufficient. Turn it about three times a fortnight, and let 
the fresh droppings be mixed in each time. If very hot 
when making up the bed, add a little pasture loam. With 
the heat at your command you can afford to do this, but 
it would not be wise without the additional Are-heat. A 
foot deep will be ample. Make the bed firm, cover it with 
a little good yellow loam, set the spawn, and beat all down 
once more. You must bear in mind that veur liench will 
t>e rather dry, and water accordingly. You must find 
some way of keepiog the manure from excessive mois¬ 
ture during the time you are collecting the desired 
quantity. 

Gas-lime dressing (/*.).—The later in the winter 
gas-lime has to be applied to the soil, the lighter must the 
dressing be. If you really think that a dressing of lime 
is needed to furnish a mineral of which the soil may be 
deficient, why not give a dressing of fresh lime, as that 
may be applied at any time? Put down in heaps of a 
bushel to each 2 rods, unelacked lime, and cover over 
with soil. When presently it has heated and is unslacked, 
then spread it, mixed with the soil, evenly over the 
ground, and dig it in. A good dressing of fresh soilisalso 
excellent manure for crops. If your soil be poor, a good 
dressing of animal-manure will do most good, especially if 
you have the soil deeply trenched, or, at least, well dug. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8w., 15t.; post free, 
15s. 6d. 


“ The English Flower Garden” mag also be 
had in ttco other forms, icell arul strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation: — 1st. in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, tts. nett, 
fruit, in f vols., half bound sags-g/ren morocco, tjp. nett. 

by (jiOO^IC 


SHORT REPLIES. 

W C. Thomson.— It is far too drying, and will keep the 

soil too open.- Doonen. —Your best plan will be to 

consult our ad\erlisement columns.- W. II. A.— The 

best way is to secure the services of a good mole-catcher. 

- Cobweb. —See reply in issue of l>ec. 11>, p. 537. - 

Chevied.— Fifty degrees is too hot for Primulas, and, as 
we said before, you are certainly keeping the places too 
hot and dry. If you want the frame for forcing, you must 
have it at the end nearest the boiler, so as to get the 
most heat. You can never force with a greenhouse tem- 

rature. It is risky to keep seeds for a second year. 

me may germinate, but there is just the chance of 

failure.- Perennial.— 1, Apricots to succeed must have 

a walL We have seen them as standards, but the crop 
was very uncertain. 2, Write to Messrs. Barr and .Sons, 

13. King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.- Alpha.— You 

will find nothing better than bone meal for Roses.- 

Clara S. Hadwen.—Vft doubt very much if any of the 
plants you mention will succeed In the position you speak 
of. Ear better plant Roses, of which we have now such a 
variety. The plants you refer to are a success in Corn¬ 
wall and Home parts of S. Devon. —U. K. Wilkinson.— 

Write to G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, Kent.- John 

Ball.— An v seedsman could get you seed of the Tomato 

you Inquire about.- R. M. W .—We should prefer one of 

the small-leaved Ivies to the Ampelopsis, and see no 

reason why RoaeB should not succeed.- P. Duncan. — 

1, Impossible to say from single buds as you send. Kindly 
send us a small BhooL 2, You ought to have dressed the 
ground with gas-lime, and then trenched it in. Drees the 
ground in the spring with air-slacked lime just previous 
to sowing any of the crops. Yes, dress the Gooseberry- 
bushes with a mixture of lime and soot. Slaked lime is 
that which has become powdery through the action of 

water or air.- Manxman.— 1, Ranunculi want a special 

compost, and if you planted in the border without any 
such, this would account for the failure. 2, You have 
allowed the A/aleae to get dry or over-watered them, or it 
may be that the leaves are ovenun with red-spider and 


thripe. 3, Evidently the soil is exhauted, or it may be 
that the drainage is at fault. You ought to repot it in 
the spring when starting into growth. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Editor of OARDRjraia 
( ul.cs rRATKD, 17, Fumioal-street, Holbom, London, R.C, 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent jot naming. No more than four 
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You will find it described and figured in our issue of 

Deo. 20,1003, p. 540.- Rex.— 1, Should like to see better 

specimen ; 2 and 4, Phlehodium aureum ; 3, AcrosLichutn 
sp.: 5, Kindly send better specimen. 

Catalogues received.— Dobble and Co., Rothesay, 
N. B— Catato'fue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and 

Plants. -R. H. Bath,' Wisbech. -Flower-Farm List of 

Select Seeds for 1:>0\. -Armitage Bros., Ltd., Notting¬ 

ham—Smf Manual for J Eidler and Sons, Reading. 

—List of Vegetable Seeds. -K. 1\ Dixon and Sons, Hull. 

—List of Seeds, «C*c., for -Henry Eckford, Wem, 
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and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clayless paj>er. Fiue coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
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The llrst volume, well bound in half vellum, will be 
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INSECTICIDE 

“FUMER.” | 

NO LIQUID POISON. HARMLESS TO FOLIAGE. NO SPIRIT. 

SIZE fop 2,000 c.f.. at 13s 4d. per dozen. 

1,000 c.f. at 9s. per dozen- 

INSECTICIDE 

SHEETS. | 

SELF-ACTING. HARMLESS TO FOLIAGE. 

Each for 1.000 c.f. at 9s. per dozen. 

Counted At 13 to the dozen. 

Equally Safe, Handy, and Effective. 

GARDEN 

WASH. 


UNEQUALLED FOR WASHING ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 

Supplied in Pints, 1 - Quarts, 19 Galls., 6 - each. 

Making 121 Galls. 2ft Galls. 103 Galls. 

Effective Wash for Aphis. 

No Arsenic, Copper, or other Dangerous Toisons. 

FROM SEEDSMEN, ETC. 


M'DOUGALL BROS. 


f LONDON : 10, Mark La.vr. 

I MANCHESTER : 08, Port Struct. 
YORK : 3. Kino Struct. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Where autumn sowing is not practised, and 
the earliest crop is taken from spring sowings, 
no time should be lost in committing the seed 
to the Boil. Ordinary cutting boxes, 20 inches 
long, half that width, and 4 inches deep, will 
lie found suitable. First make the drainage 
right, put a few fresh leaves over this, and then 
fill to within an inch with equal parts loam and 
leaf-soil. Press fairly firm, sow the seed thinly, 
cover with a } inch of soil, and stand in a 
Peach-house or vinery just closed. As soon as 
germinated place near the glass roof and out 
of the reach of cold draughts, avoiding too wet 
a state of the soil and dusting the little seed 
lings with wood-ashes occasionally, which will 
keep them in a healthy state. Before crowd¬ 
ing, dibble the plants 3 inches apart into other 
boxes, or, better still, if convenient, into a 
shallow frame placed on a gentle hot-bed of 
leaves, and keep fairly close for a few days, 
admitting air gradually. When once estab¬ 
lished give air Ireely on mild days, shutting 
down ou frosty nights and placing mats over 
the glass. Here they can remain until the 
weather is suitable to plant them out in March, 
early or late, according to the season. As 
regards varieties, Veitch’s Extra Early 
Forcing, Early London, Dwarf Erfurt, Snow¬ 
ball, and Pearl are all good, the last forming a 
succession to either one of the foregoing. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that I 
prefer autumn sown plants for the earliest 
crop. I rely upon Early London and Autumn 
Giant, sown the first week in September and 
pricked out when fit 4 inches asunder in a 
u irm corner 18 inches from the brick wall, 
where they h ive always wintered well. Climate 
favours me, or they would be placed under a 
frame in some sheltered nook, but kept as 
hardy as possible by admitting abundance of 
air unless the weather is very severe ; in fact, 
Dulling the lights right back when fine. There 
ii one item t j hear in mind, and that is to keep 
the soil stirred botwoen the plants every two 
or th»ee weeks, dusting with wood-ashes and 
lime frequently to keep slugs at bay. 

East Devon. 


“DISEASE RESISTING ” POTATOES. 
We both talk and write commonly of diseaso 
resisting Potatoes. Practically, we have none 
such absolutely, and may never have them. 
But we have disease resisters comparatively— 
that is to say, that whilst some varieties 
succumb to an attack of the Fhybophora 
»nfebtaos very readily, others resist it more or 
leas, but, happily, generally more, and those 
are termed disease resisters, with some degree 
of propriety. It is, unfortunately, the case 
that not one Potato that has yet been put into 
commerce here of any colour but has had some 
Hi.seased tubers at one time or another. 
Vrobably the most disease-proof variety we 
ever grew was the Redskin Flourball, but that 
was whilst very robust and a heavy cropper, 
vefc far from being a good tefSTfe variety. II is 
not to be ppntounded 


Sutton Flourball now grown. The American 
variety is not to be found anywhere probably 
now. The most popular of all the “ resisters ” 
we have ever had was doubtless the famous 
Magnum Bonum. Certainly we have now 
some varieties that equal what ib was in its 
best days as a cropper, and somo probably that 
excel it, but Magnum Bonum in its early days 
stood alone, and, that being so, ib became in 
time bhe widesb cultivated and cropping 
Potato in the kingdom. Like bo some obhers 
of ^reab repute, ib did for a few years seem bo 
resisb bhe disease absolubely, bub in bime ib 
became less robusb and occasionally su tiered 
materially From oub of Magnum Bonum 
came The Bruce, Sbourbridge Glory, Reading 
Gianb, Colossal, Chancellor, and several obhers 
all very sbrong growers and inheriting much of 
the Maguura Bonum properties, but these in 
time also became subject to disease attacks, 
and they in turn have had to give place to the 
more recent introductions—Up-to-date, British 
Queen, The Crofter, Evergood, The Factor, 
Ninety fold, Discovery, Northern Star, El¬ 
dorado, and several others, some of which teem 
to have aroused in Potato circles a mania in 
relation to prices that is absurd as ib is 
offensive. All bheso latter-named variebi©9 
have been or are pub inbo commerce as disease 
resisbers, and thab character they may be fully 
entitled bo, for a year or two, in any case. 
Long experience does prevent our acceptance 
of bhe theory that any variety yeb raised does 
possess disease resisting powers that are 
enduring. Before such a wonder is found, we 
shall have bo utilise other species than Solanum 
tuberosum or its descendants. Such species as 
Solanum Maglia and Solanum Fendlerii, both 
tuber producers, have already been tried, bub 
with no useful results. To secure an absolutely 
diseaso resisting variety we need absolubely 
hairless stems and leafage. Generally, stems 
as found originally in the Redskin Flour Ball 
and later in Magnum Bonum, developed 
growths of more woody or impervious nature 
than was the case with many other varieties ; 
indeed, bhe more erect bhe stems thus showing 
hard or wood-like texture, bhe more disease 
resisting were they. That erect or woody 1 
feature marks all assumed disease resisters ; 
but we need a strain which, whilst giving good 
crops of tubers, should also show stout, smooth, 
erect stems, and thick leathery, glossy, or 
hairless foliage. The minute hairs on Potato 
leaves and stems help greatly to hold or retuin 
the disease spores, and, when moisture comes, 
spore growth follows, to the gradual destruction 
of the tops. Raisers would be far better 
employed in seeking to produce such a race or 
strain a9 is here defined, than in “ booming as 
wonders new varieties that a few years hence 
will bo found just as so many of their prede¬ 
cessors have proved to be—temporary alle¬ 
viations, and no more. 

Naturally, whilst writing in this vein, we are 
far from being insensible to what good service 
has been done to us through the agency of 
partial disease resisting varieties of the past 
and present years. We have no desire what¬ 
ever to deprecate their merits ; our object has 
been, however, to show that no variety is 
impervious to the disease spores, and that the 


term “ disease resisting,” if not a misnomer, 
is yet somewhat misleading, if thereby it 
is purposed to assert that any variety i9 diseaso 
proof. We have to face other troubles in 
Potato culture than are those which come to 
us so freely from the attacks of the Perono- 
spora. There are now too often seen attacks 
of a rust or curl on the tops the product of 
cold, ungenial springs. We have also to hear 
occasionally of a new disease that assumes a 
warty form on the tubers. These troubles, 
however, do not seem to be of a serious nature 
at present. In securing absolute disease 
resistors we may doubtless get a strain thab 
shall withstand other Potato troubles also. 

One of the features of the past year’s 
Potato crop has been its comparative small¬ 
ness as compared with that of some previous 
years. Admittedly the season was an excep¬ 
tionally bad one for the Potato, so cold, wet, 
and sunless, but it was just the season, in 
which, had we real disease resisters, those 
varieties should have pulled us through. They 
have not done so, and it is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise if, seeing how the widely- 
planted varieties of great repute have thus far 
failed, we should be dubious as to the greater 
disease resisting powers of obhers howsoever 
highly estimated. Our year’s crop has not 
only been a moderate one, but complaints a9 
to the disease of a latent nature found in wkab 
seemed to be otherwise sound tubers have 
been considerable. We find Potatoes gradually 
becoming scarce, and to make good our defi¬ 
ciencies large quantities are being imported. 
Wo thus soe exactly what a task lies before 
would-be raisers of new varieties of Potatoes. 

A. D. 


Growing Tomatoes.—I have a house in which I 
am going to grow Tomatoes. I have no other plant* in 
it. It is fitted with two rows of 3-inch pipes on each 
side; borders on each side 40 inches wide, flagged on the 
bottom. IIow many rows can I put in that space 7— Jamb* 
Flktcukr. 

[You have omitted to give us the width of 
your house, its greatest height, or the height 
from the side beds to the glass. The last is 
important when arranging the side beds. Were 
it a narrow house of, say, 12 feet, with the side 
beds ou ground floor and a minimum height of 
3^ feet to wall plate, we would plant two rows 
ol plants IS inches apart alternately, taking 
the row nearest the pipes right up to the roof 
rafter, and the inner row to near the roof- 
glass, stopping it thore permanently. If the 
house is not more than 10 feet wide, we would 
be content with a single row of plants at 
1 foot apart, and take them up the roof rafters 
on the single rod system, which is thab we 
recommend in any case. In the latter case, 
or, indeed, in both, if you think fit, the inner¬ 
most row may be grown in pots of not less than 
9 inches diameter. This would also promote 
an earlier fruiting, and give a better succession 
of fruits. You say nothing of the depth of soil 
or the object of the flagged bottom. Unless 
your soil is both deep and good, without being 
grossly rich, you may find the bed very dry at 
fruiting time, and responsible for a check in 
the crop. A grea^ weakness with most- 
amateurs is} that id plactiq-gj iju'te a forest afr- 
young plants-ab flinches apart all over the 
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surface, thereby getting little more than stems 
and leaves. As you have omitted important 
particulars, we think you had better send us 
fuller details of the house, depth of soil, height 
of side walls, etc., when we could advise you in 
more definite terms.] 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS, 

ESCALLONIAS. 

The Escallonias are beautiful shrubs, unfortu 
nately sometimes perishing in hard winters 
save in favoured districts. In mild places the 
common E. macrantha succeeds in the open, 
but, as a rule, it must be regarded as a wall 
shrub. Even in the mild districts it is cut 
down during severe weather, but it usually 
shoots up again stroDgly in the returning 
spring. There is a variety called sanguinea 
with cleeper coloured flowers. Somewhat simi¬ 
lar to E. macrantha is E. rubra, but the foliage 
is less handsome and the flowers are paler. E. 
Philippiana, the hardiest of all, fine bushes 
being often seen in the neighbourhood ol 
London, bears a profusion of large panicles 
of small white flowers. E. pterocladon is very 
free blooming, the small flowers beiDg white 
and pink, while E. punctata has dark red 
flowers, somewhat similar to those of E. rubra. 
Another species, E. montevidensis (here 
figured), also known as E. floribunda, bears 
large loose clusters of white flowers, and there 
are varieties—usually seedling forms—known 
under different names, especially in seaside 
gardens. E. exoniensis, a hybrid form, has the 
flowers pink in the tube, the expanded portion 
of a paler hue. E. langleyensis, a cross 
between E. Philippiana and E. macrantha 
sanguinea, has the growth and character of E. 
Philippiana, with a profusion of rosy-pink blos¬ 
soms in small trusses on every shoot. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilacs not blooming- —Can you tell me the reason 
of Lilac trees not flowering? I have had some a great 
many years, and they never flower. It is not owing to 
want of sun. One or two bloom well, others close by and 
with the same surroundings show no sign of bloom.— 
M. J. 

[The Lilac is very prolific in suckers, which 
often form quite a mass of strong shoots, and 
when this happens flowers, as a rule, are but 
sparingly produced. If this is the case with 
yours, all suckers should be removed. Another 
probable reason is that as the flowers are borne 
only on the strong shoots, the plants may have 
become choked up with weak growth, which 
needs to be thinned out in order to throw more 
vigour into the principal shoots. Whatever is 
done now will not have any influence on next 
season's crop of blossoms, as the flower buds 
are already formed, and only need the return 
of spring to be visible. Another frequent 
reason of the non-blooming of the Lilac is to be 
found in the fact that it is naturally a liberal 
feeder, and after standing for many years the 
soil becomes too poor for the development of 
good vigorous shoots. In this case a top¬ 
dressing of some manure and leaf-soil, or an 
occasional watering with liquid-manure, will be 
of service.] 

Plants for hedge.— A* I have been a reader for 
many years of your most helpful paper, I shall be glad of 
some ideas for a hedge I am going to plant. It is to shut 
off the end of a lawn from the carriage drive, is in 
rather an exposed or windy position, and I do not want 
it more than about 4 feet high. Could I use Lavender, 
and by clipping it keep it compact, or does it always assume 
a low, bushy growth ? Would the hardy Fuchsia or a 
Broom meet the case better? I want something that 
keeps its leaves in the winter and does not look bare, but 
I do not want either Holly or Yew. The soil is rather 
heavy clay.—M. C., Hereford. 

[Had your soil been of a light loamy 
character instead of heavy clay, and seeing 
you object to Holly and Yew, we would at once 
have cited green or variegated Box. This, we 
fear, woula be too slow in growth in clayey 
soil. Lavender would be quite useless, for 
while we have been familiar with very old 
bushes of 10 feet or 12 feet across, these have 
rarely exceeded 2^ feet high in the highest 
part when not in flower. It is, indeed, useless 
as a hedge of the height you mention. The 
hardy Fuchsia is in the same category so far as 
utility goes, and not only is it very early 
deciduous, but frequently in inland gardens 
killed to the ground in the more severe winters. 
In the circumstance there remains as suitable 

EuoDymus 


(green or variegated), Portugal Laurel, Law¬ 
son’s Cypress (green or gold), Cupressus erecta 
viridis, Arbor-vitae, etc. Each of these is 
capable of forming a good hedge, and may be 
cut almost at will, while all are evergreen in | 
character. If wo reduce the above somewhat 
our choice would be green and variegated Box 
in mixture, preparing a trench in which some 
light soil had replaced the clay, Euonymus 
also in mixture, and Lawson’s Cypress in green 
or gold. Apart from these the Golden Yew 
makes an excellent break for the purpose 
named, and is usually in good place. Any of 
the latter, save Euonymus, will be best if 
planted in a prepared trench.] 


PLANTS AND^ FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

RENOVATING ROSE BEDS. 
Replanting Roses at intervals of four or five 
years is now practised by many loading gar¬ 
deners, and the most successful results follow. 


among the fine roots is an excellent practice, 
and repays anyone for the trouble. Leaf-soil, 
fibrous loam, well rotted manure, and powdered 
charcoal or wood-ashes in equal parts make a 
splendid compost, and one which the roots 
will readily lay hold of. If more of this 
replanting were carried out we should «e 
fewer unhealthy specimens, and the owner 
would obtain Roses worth looking at, even it 
not up to the exhibition standard. Rosa. 


WichuriaDa. Roses. — The enormous 

growth which these Roses will make u very 
embarrassing at times, and planters will do well 
to allow them plenty of space. When this 
class, or, indeed, any of the free growers, pro 
duces an entanglement of growth, much of their 
charm is lost. Soon after the first set of these 
Wichuriana Roses was introduced I planted 
them all out, as I thought, at a considerable 
distance apart; but they have now become a 
heterogenous mass, so that I am now consider 
ing the advisability of cutting out every other 
one at least. I think, to see this class in their 



A flowering shoot of Eseaflonia montevidensis. 


Tne autumn is, of course, the best time to carry 
out the work, but next month and March are 
not too late, provided the weather be not 
frosty. Take the plants up carefully, trim 
over the roots with a sharp knife, slightly 
shorten the very long feeders, then heel them 
in under north wall or fence whilst the ground 
is being trenched. In this operation some 
bone-meal should be incorporated in addition 
to good farmyard-manure. Replant the first 
favourable day. See that the roots of the 
plants are not exposed very long to the wind 
and sun. It is best to take out from the trench 
but a few at a time. Make a thin “ puddle ” 
with 9oil and water and dip the roots into this 
just prior to planting. Be very careful to 
remove all incipient suckers before replanting. 
The more care that is exercised in spreading 
out the roots tho better will it be for the 
plants. A shovelful or two of nice compost 
prepared beforehand and well worked ■-■fir 


greatest possible beauty, they should be given •' 
two or three good sized logs to scramble over, i 
tho top formed into a kind of mound well * 
isolated from similar mounds ; or a raouDd or \ 
earth could be thrown up and the plant sot i 
the middle, then, by throwing out its lor: i 
branches all around, the fountain-like shoo** | 
would produce that informal appearance, which ] 
is ono of the greatest charms of the tribe. 
There is no doubt that we shall soon have too 
many varieties of WichuriaDa. Already there 
are some twenty-four catalogued, and.perbaF* 
six out of this number would embrace all that 
are worth growing. If a perpetual floweWjlj 
quality could be infused into the group labor 
not complain, but, until then, 1 would ask 
raisers to exercise a little more discern®* 0 - 
and only put kinds on the market that art 
genuine improvements, such as the pop 0 * 1 
nkterpthy— I'orkias. Th : r, -ind r. few of tre 
■ tw^ikjSfour kinds, w^ll be in much request 
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weeping trees. No one who has seen specimens 
of Evergreen Gem, Jersey Beauty, etc., with 
their elegant, almost evergreen growths droop¬ 
ing so gracefully to the ground, will rest 
satisfied until they have planted such-like in 
suitable positions where their beauty can bo 
seen. —Rosa. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLUS CULTURE. 

It is useless attempting to produce good spikes 
of bloom by planting the bulbs in unprepared 
soil and subjecting them to rough-and-ready j 
treatment. Gladioli require a nice open loamy 
compost, with a free addition of leaf-mould and 
coarse sand, and if a little sand is placed 
round each bulb at 
planting-time roots 
will be more quickly 
and freely emitted. 

Some people residing 
in cold districts start 
the bulbs in small 
pots and plant out 
when the growth is 
fi inches high. This 
is a good plan in 
gardens infested 
with slugs, as fre¬ 
quently these pests 
play sad havoc with 
the tender shoots 
when just through 
the ground. Their 
attacks may be pre¬ 
vented by placing 
small pots over the 
shoots at eventide, 
removing them the 
following morning. 

The end of April is 
a good time for 
planting the bulbs, 
and if in beds the 
best way of doiDg 
this is in drills 
J inches or 4 inches 
in depth, pressing 
the soil gently round 
the bulbs with the 
hand. Gladioli will 
do well planted sin* 
gly in sunny plea¬ 
sure • grounds and 
shrubbery borders, 
but in this case a 
portion of the old 
soil should be taken 
out and a little pre¬ 
pared compost put 
in. For a display in 
such positions, no¬ 
thing surpasses the 
brilliant old G. 

Brenchleyensis. The 
vigour of the plants 
and strength and 
colour of the bloom- 
spikes are much in¬ 
creased by applica¬ 
tions of liquid-man¬ 
ure to the roots 
several times during 
the season; a good 
mulch of short man¬ 
ure is also beneficial. 

The plants must be secured to neat sticks at 
an early date, as even before the spikes appear, 
high winds often break them down. At the 
beginning of November the bulbs must be 
lifted, dried, and stored away in a cool place 
free from frost, the small offsets being saved for 
planting by themselves for flowering the third 
year. 


score. Well-planted Box-edging, if clipped 
annually in the month of April, will last in 
good condition ten or fifteen years without dis¬ 
turbing, and at the end of that period need not 
be more than 4 inches high and 3 inches wide 
at the base. But to maintain this uniformity of 
size the clipping must be carried out in a proper 
manner. The early part of March is the best 
time to relay Box-edgings. Dig up the old 
roots of the Box, laying it in until the site is 
prepared for the replanting. If the edging were 
not previously straight or level, then is the 
time to make the necessary alterations, as 
nothing in a garden has a worse appearance 
than crooked, uneven paths and edgings. 
Presuming the Box on both sides of a path 
runs the whole longth of the garden, be it 
kitchen or otherwise, and between the path and 


Gladiolus Fleur-ric-Lis. From a photograph by Mr. Ja?. K. Tyler, Halstead, Easex. 


PLANTING BOX-EDGING. 

(Reply to “G. L.”) 

There is no work in the garden which pays 
better for doing well than replanting Box¬ 
edging. Many persons object to the employ¬ 
ment of Box altogether as an edging to paths 
on the score of its being a harbour for slugs, 
which it is, if allowed to grow to a large size, 
but if kept within reasonable bounds by annual 
clipping no harm need be apprehended on this 
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the wall or fence there is a border, it matters 
little what width this may be. Dig over the 
ground to a depth of 8 inches or 10 inches down 
the place the Box is to be planted, thoroughly 
breaking up the lumps with forks and removing 
what stones are found. With a square edge 
and spirit-level fix a point at each end which 
is to be the Box level by levelling across 
the border to the edge of the path, allow¬ 
ing whatever fall is desired for the border by 
measuring so manv inches from the level peg 
in the Box line. From the level pegs at each 
end of the path several other pegs should be 
fixed in at the line at the same level as the two 
at the end. These intermediate level pegs are 
easily found with the assistance of three 
T-squares (whether the path be on a dead or 
a running level is all the same) ; by sighting 
along the top of the three squares from the 
lowest end the levels between the two are 


easily obtained. The soil should be made firm 
by treading and raking the surface quite 
smooth. Fix tightly a line the whole length 
in the exact place where the edging is to be 

E lan ted, this will give the level of the soil 
etween the pegs previously noted. Then, 
with a clean sharp spade proceed to chop out 
a trench about 4 inches deep in a perpendicular 
manner. The Box should then be prepared for 
planting by pulling it into small pieces about 
3 inches long, cutting the top level with a 
knife. Commence to plant at one end of the 
line, and with the right knee on the ground, 
use the left foot to tread the soil firmly round 
the roots ; the left hand is used to hold the 
Box in position, and the right is at liberty to 
place the Box in place as thinly as possible, so 
that each piece touches the next one, allowing 
about 1A inches of the top to be above the 
soil. Cover the roots with soil enough to keep 
the Box in its place until the trench is filled 
in, when the soil should be trodden down quite 
firmly, until the Box is made quite fast and in 
a straight line. The appearance of the edging 
depends much upon how the Box is laid in the 
trench, any trouble taken to ensure this is 
time well spent. No clipping will be required 
by newly-planted Box-edgings until tho follow¬ 
ing April twelve months, and then but little 
will be needed, simply taking off long strag¬ 
gling shoots, of which there are sure to be 
some. The year following, a regular system of 
clipping must be adopted and carried out after¬ 
wards in a proper manner. If Box is once 
allowed to grow too large from want of 
clipping, it is impossible to deal with it in a 
satisfactory manner without relaying it. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rustic bridges.—I notice in one of the recent 
iasuea of Gardkmxq 1lu\strathd photos cf some rustic 
arches. I should be much obliged if you would have an 
illustrated article on rustic bridpes, or perhaps you could 
tell me the name of a book dealing with this suhject, and 
giving instructions about building them ?— Moxtaqi k 
Wiiitk, Blanco, Cape Colony. 

[Rustic bridges are a mistake, as they begin 
to rot almost before they are put up. If bridges 
are made of wood they should be of the 
strongest and simplest material and heart 
wood, not sapwood. The best way is to make 
bridges of stone, or, if the stream be a narrow 
one, of a bank of earth with a drain under¬ 
neath. Also, never make a bridge where it is 
not required—a common and great mistake 
from every point of view.] 

Plantain in turf.— If there is one plant 
in the Cambridge Botanic Garden that desires 
to occupy every square inch of turf, it is 
Plantago media. The cure I adopt was 
recommended to me years ago by the Rev. 
Canon Ellacombe, and I find that it not only 
kills the rosette, but also the root, which 
always sprouts again if left alive. The per¬ 
fect cure I refer to is a small teaspoonful of 
salt. It must be applied in dry weather, and 
if applied properly there is no damage done to 
the turf, which soon covers the bare spots 
left by tho Plantains. — R. Irwin Lynch, in 
GardenerChronicle . 

Relaying turf. —The month of April is 
often referred to as the best time of the year 
for returfing, but a deal of useful work may be 
done in regard to lawns long before that 
period. Where patching has to be done there 
is no reason why it should not be started forth¬ 
with, provided frost does not hinder. Now is 
the time to disturb the Dandelions and Plan¬ 
tains which have grown so freely during the 
past wet season, not forgetting that pest of the 
lawn, the Daisy. Care should be taken in pro¬ 
curing new turf to get it free from weeds, and 
in making fresh lawns it is essential that the 
roller should bo well used, not simply to con¬ 
duce to its level appearance, but to give it a 
firm bottom. Winter is often the best timo 
for the work if the weather is favourable.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Seedling Carnations.— The Carnation 
is such a universal lavourite that all who have 
a garden wish to possess as many plants as 
they can find space for. For wealth of flowers 
one must go in for seedlings that can be 
relied on to produce ninety per cent, of double 
flowers. Even the singles are not to be despised, 
especially in the half -expanded bud state. The 
best plan of getting a good Btock is to sow in 
boxes at midsummer and prick out the seedlings 
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as soon as large enough into other boxes or into 
cold frames, where they can have a little shelter 
through the winter and be strong, sturdy plants 
for putting out in spring, and with one half the 
labaur expended on layering and other details 
of culture one is sure of an abundant return. 
Where cut flowers are the object, both early 
and late in the season, one may get the greatest 
help towards filling the flower-basket from 
seedlings.—J. G., Gosport. 

Growing Mignonette in the open-air. -Can 
you give me any hints about growing Mignonette ouUide? 
Jn the outside garden I used to (in gravelly soil) And no 
difficulty, but here, where the eoil is heavy, with clay sub¬ 
soil, the flow ers are pcor and small.— Cheviot. 

[There is, perhaps, no plant more easily 
grown than this, and none that so frequently 
tails to give satisfactory results. The reason is 
not far to seek. It consists chiefly of two 
items, both absolutely essential to success. 
These are impatience on the part of the would- 
be grower and too much artificial heat in the 
case of that grown in pots. A third item may 
be added—yet it occurs so often in the columns 
of the horticultural press as to become quite a 
hackneyed saying—viz , thesowiogof the seeds 
as though presently the young plants would be 
used on the same lines as Mustard and Cress. 
Those who observe closely will see that a 
solitary isolated seedling of the Mignonette will 
frequently develop into a plant nearly 2 feet 
across, producing in its short life probably one 
hundred and fifty spikes of its fragrant flowers. 
If the lesson thus given were but acted upon 
the failures would be far fewer. The open air 
culture consists in a good open and well-drained 
soil, together with thinly sown seeds or much 
thinned seedlings. If sown in the open a few 
seeds only should be set, and the young plants 
thinned at the earliest moment to allow room 
tor those remaining. If you are dealing with a 
heavy soil, combined with a clay subsoil, it is 
important to do all you can to lighten it. Old 
mortar, leaf-mould, old Mu9hroom-bed manure, 
burnt garden refuse, and the like should be 
added freely. In many localities the ordinary 
light loamy soils, well tilled, are capable of 
growing the plant perfectly, while the colder 
soils—the more heavy and retentive generally 
—are not the most congenial to the best 
welfare of this much prized fragrant flower of 
the garden.] 

Dahlias for exhibition —Will vou kindly tell me 
the best way to grow Dahlia* tor exhibition ; the best 
manure to use ; when to apply it; size of hairs to tie them 
in, snd size of show board to hold six bunches of Cactus 
flowers, three in a bunch? Please name twelve best show 
and twelve best Cactus Dahlias?— Novice. 

[This is rather a strange time of the year to 
ask questions concerning Dahlias, as if you 
order now, you will not get served until May, 
and should plant early in June. In growing 
the plants for exhibition, however, you may 
commence now to trench the soil 20 inches 
deep, burying down between tbe upper and 
lower spits of soil a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure. In May throw' out holes 
2 feet over, and 12 inches deep, and each way 
4 feet apart, putting the plants anglewise. 
Mix with the soil thrown out some well- 
decayed, very short manure, and refill tho holes, 
leaving a slight hollow in the centre of each. 
Into those centres put the young plants when 
they have become strong and well rooted in 
their pots. The plants should have a stout 
centre stako put to each one to tie it to, and two 
or three others round to tie each strong branch 
to, later, as growth follows. The shoots should 
be kept fairly thin, and onlyone flower bud should 
be left on the point of each retained shoot. The 
flowers are protected and shaded by putting 
over the buds, just before they open, muslin bags 
large enough to allow the bloom fully to expand. 
These bags should be from S inches to 9 inches 
deep and nroad, and ho tied loosely round tho 
How or stems. (’actus Dahlias in hunches of 
six flowers each fixed on wire frames and 
securely tied into position aio usually setup in 
long metal tubes holding water, the hack row 
tubes being rather the longest. Six bunches 
require a box about 24 inches by IS inches, and 
1) inches deep at back and G inches in front. 
The tubes are fixed securely in position by 
being firmly packed with green Moss. For 
three flowers in a bunch the width and length 
may be a few inches less. Twelve good show 
Dahlias are Mrs Gladstone. R T. Rawlings, 
John Walker, Duchess of York, J. T. West, 
William Rawlings, Duke of Fife, Harry Keith, 
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James Cocker, William Powell, John HickliDg, 
and Mrs. Langtry. To select a good twelve, 
twenty varieties at lea9t should be grown. 
Twelve good Cactus varieties are Rosine, 
Winsome, Mary Service, J. W. Wilkinson, 
Mrs. J. J. Crowe, Lord Roberts, J. F- Hudson, 
Lucius, Mrs. Carter Page, Uncle Tom, Amos 
Perry, and Calliard. You ought to write to 
the Secretary of the National Dahlia Society, 
P. W. Tulloch, Sterndale, New Church-road, 
Hove, Sussex, for the annual report for 1903.] 

Perennials for exhibition in July 

( Plantsman ).—There is, perhaps, the greatest 
choice of good flowering perennials at the end 
of July to be found in the whole year, and 
seeing that your locality is also a good one, it 
behoves you to obtain a selection of the best, 
or, at least, the more showy. A primary point 
in the exhibiting of hardy perennials is to 
secure colours that are either pronounced or 
distinct, and if with these you combine ample 
material of good quality there is no reason for 
failure. It is not well, however, always to 
trust to everything being at its best on the 
show day ; therefore, if you seek our advice in 
the matter, and assuming there is any com¬ 
petition, you will do well if you select quite 
double the number you mention. Flower 
stems, such as are fully 2 feet long, will create 
an impression far more imposing than were the 
identical subjects shown with tho flower-heads 
just above water. We offer you this advice 
simply because the bulk of hardy cut flowers 
set up for exhibition conveys no idea of the 
growing plant, its beauty or garden value. 
The following are good subjects for your pur¬ 
pose : Scabiosa caucasica, S. c. alba, Stenactis 
spociosa, Bocconia cordata. Lychnis chalce- 
donica, Campanula Van Houttei, Kniphofia 
Tucki, K. aloides, Lathyrus latifolius, L. 1. 
albus, Alstra meria aurea, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Achillea The Pearl, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Gaillardia grandiflora, Helenium 
pumilum magnificum. Lupinus polyphyllus 
and variety albus, Hemerocallis flava, H. 
Thunbergi, Monarda didyma, Phloxes in 
variety. These are some of the reliable things 
at the time stated. There are many others, 
and some of a bulbous character, but we are 
not sure these latter would be permissible ] 
Growing Carnations.—I have a small field. At 
preteut it is untouched. It is a li^ht medium soil. 1 
want to use this plot of land for Carnation prowinc. 
Would you kindly advUe me how to prepare this land for 
Ihe successful growing of Carnations ?— Carnations. Olton. 

[If, os we surmise, the “small field” you 
speak of is at present pasture, it is very 
probable that wireworm will be found in great 
numbers. In such case it would be well-nigh 
ruinous to attempt the growing of Carnations 
in it at all this year. The test, of course, is 
in your own hands, and you may determine 
very quickly whether the wireworm is present 
or not. If it is, your hotter plan will be at 
once to take off a top spit sod of 3-inch thick¬ 
ness, placing this in a stack Grass side down¬ 
wards to decay. With this completed, you 
should then trench, or, at least, bastard-trench, 
the entire piece of land. By doing this at 
once, throwing the land up roughly, oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded for the fro9t and air to 
act on it. With the ground trenched, and 
assuming the presence of wireworm an estab¬ 
lished fact, you should obtain some gas lime 
and give a top-dressing to the newly-dug land. 
If the land is badly infested, give at the rate of 
one barrowful to each three rods of ground, 
reducing it if the post is not numerous. You 
will, of course, take up a goodly number of 
the grubs in the top spit, and in stacking this 
latter, which will be of great value later on, 
a sprinkling of tbe lime will also be of 
benefit. The lime dressing should l>e so 
applied to the laud that a period of threo 
months at least may elapse before any planting 
is done. Six Meeks after applying lime as a 
top dressing you should go over the ground, 
break up the lime finely, and subsequently fork 
it in. It will be helpful if a good dressing of 
very short manure is given ana forked in at the 
same time. In all this we are assuming what 
is a mo9t general thing—viz , that wireworm 
abounds. If it does not, you are fortunate at 
the start in not having to contend with the 
greatest land pest of the Carnation. Should it 
exist, you may for one year, at least, crop tho 
land with Potatoes or Carrots. If Potatoes, let the 
sorts be of tbe cheaper kinds, for tho grubs will 


quickly locate them and riddle them with 
holes. You may further plant Potato sets, or 
sow a row of Carrot-seed at the sides of the beds 
of Carnations to further attract the pest. 
There is nothing the Carnation so much enjoja 
as fresh soil, and the greatest fear is the pest 
we have alluded to. You do not say if you 
intend to raise the plants from seeds, or whether 
you intend to plant the named kinds of com 
merce. If we can further assist you write us 
again.] 

Hardy Perns in gardens.— Unfor¬ 
tunately these often get very rough treatment 
at this time of the year through the general 
defoliation that goes on under the plea of 
making the place look tidy, One usually 
finds the hardy Ferns luxuriating best in damp, 
mossy dells, where even in the middle oi 
winter they get a good bit of shelter over their 
crowns. In the trimly-kept garden they have 
nothing but bare earth around them, and then 
if the gardener comes along and shears of! all 
the old fronds just before severe frosts come, 
it is no wonder if they fail.—J. G , G 'export. 

OROHID& 

THUNIA MARSHALLIAN A, GROWING- 

Will you kindly give me a little advice on the culture o! 
the Thu nix? T. Marsb&Uiana is tbe variety 1 have, but it 
has not given any satisfaction.—B. S. 

[Taken altogether, this, which was intro 
duced from Moulmein about 1812, may be 
described as the most useful of the Thunias. 
It may be had in bloom in May, and where a 
good stock is grown the display may be kept up 
for a couple of months at least, due care havinp 
been taken to grow the plants in various tem 
peratures with this end in view. The flowers 
are produced on drooping scapes from the 
apices of the stems before they come to mato 
rity, and are pure white on the sepals and 
petals, with a golden-yellow-fringed lip vetoed 
with orange-red. The 

Culture of this Orchid is very easy, pro¬ 
vided enough heat is at command. The stems 
may either be potted separately or three or four 
in a pot, the former plan being on the whole 
the better, as it ensures simultaneous flower 
ing; whereas, if grown several in a pot, one 
may be in bloom before the rest. It is easy to 
group several pots together, by this means 
making a fine show. Tho stems at potting- 
time will be quite leafless and the roots quite 
dead. These should be mostly cut away, 
only a few of them being left to steady the 
stems, which should bo placed with their base 
just resting on the compost when finished. 
The compost may consist of equal parts 
of peat, loam fibre, and Sphagnum Moss, 
the last being as fresh as possible and 
chopped up rather finely. To this add 
a sufficient quantity of finely broken crocks 
to keep the whole mass rough and open, 
but add no sand, as in this rough kind of com 
post it soon gets swilled down among the drain 
age, choking it up and preventing its free 
action. Single pots may be of the 5-iochsize, 
and a couple of inches should be allowed for 
drainage. As soon as the plants are potted up 
they should be placed in the warmest house at 
command and in a light, suuny position. 
Frequent syringing is of advantage, as it will 
cause the buds at the base to break mere 
freely, but only very little water must be given 
at the roots until they have got a good hold of 
tho compost. When they reach the sides of 
the pots a full supply will be needed, for the 
growth is rapid and the plants gross feeders. 
A little manure-water made from well-diluted 
cow-manure and soot is helpful after the pots 
are full of roots and until the flower spikes peep 
out of the top of the stem, when it should be 
discontinued. The atmosphere must be kept 
very moist and plenty of sunlight allowed until 
tho flowors appear, when a shaded position and 
drier atmosphere help to preserve them. Alter 
the floweriDg is over the foliage soon com¬ 
mences to decay and fall off, when the water 
supply must gradually be reduced, until in 
winter none is required. From November 
until the plants again begin to grow tbev 
may, in fact, be turned out of the pots and 
hung up in bundles in any out-of-the-way 
corner of the house. It is very important, 
however, that they be kept warm and dry, tho 
temperature never dropping at this time beloff 
about 55 degs. | 
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OHBT81NTH1UUUB. 

DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
N1VETTE. 

Kaisers and Chrysanthemum specialists are 
beginning to see the more practical uses to 
which blossoms of the “Autumn Queen” can 
be put, and, in proof of what 1 say, are each 
year adding to the somewhat meagre list of so- 
called decorative sorts. The term “decora¬ 
tive” is meant to imply that the blooms are 
Dot of that enormous size that they can only be 
used for large oriental and other vase embellish¬ 
ment. Decorative sorts, as now generally 
understood, must flower freely. The blossoms, 
too, must be of a pleasing and interesting form, 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will you kindly give me the names of nine Pompon 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition, placing them in order of 
merit; the plants to be grown and exhibited in 8-inch 

r jtf, and to be in perfection by first week in November? 

should like easily-grown, free-flowering varieties, such os 
an amateur without a warm greenhouse could do justice 
to. Kindly state how many times they should be pinched 
to make them bushy and the date at which the last pinch¬ 
ing should take place?— Adscru , tuh olkb.k. 

[Most of the Pompon Chrysanthemums can 
be grown in 8-inch pots successfully, but 
require some skill to get them into full 
bloom by the first week in November. You 
should insert the cuttings by the middle of 
December, putting the cuttings singly into 
thumb-pots, which should be filled with loam 
and leaf soil mixed with plenty of coarse silver¬ 


ing freely into growth up that portion of the 
old stem retained when the plants were cut 
down, it is a great advantage. Such plants 
should have the ball of soil and roots reduced 
sufficiently to enable you to pot them up into 
5 inch pots. Use any light and gritty compost, 
and work down the soil carefully allround the 
roots of the old stool, making this rather firm. 
Keep the plants cool and just growing till the 
days begin to lengthen. When the growths 
are about 6 inches long, the point of each 
one should be pinched out This will cause 
new lateral growths to develop, and thus lay 
the foundation of a good bush or specimen 
plant. Each succeeding G inches of growth 
should again be pinched, the last pinching 
being done during the middle of June. When 



Chrysanthemum Nivette. From a photograph by O. A. Champion in Messrs. Wells & Co.’s nursery at Redhill, Surrey. 


and if these traits can be had in conjunction 
with good and distinct or pure colours, so much 
the better. Neither must the cluster of blos¬ 
soms be of too dense a kind ; those that 
develop their flowers on a useful length of 
toot stalk, and tbi9, too, of a stout and erect 
character, possess points of merit that con¬ 
siderably enhance their value. In the case 
under notice we have a chaste pure white 
flower, with rather broad and flat petals of 
geed substance and pleasing form. A glance 
at the spray of blossoms figured will give a 
fairly accurate idea of the sturdy character of 
the plant’s growth. Either freely grown or , 
partially disbudded, the blossoms are interest¬ 
ing and valuable, and for late October displays 
should be specially noted. The plant is dwarf 
and has a good constitution,^—^ p. Q. 
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sand. Place the cutting pots in a small frame 
erected on the greenhouse bench, wheie the 
temperature can be maintained at about 
43 degs. to 30 degs. When the cuttings have 
rooted the pots should be stood on a shelf near 
the glass. Late in February repot into large 
60’s (3j inches), and subsequently, when 
ready, into pots 3 inches in diameter. Increase 
the richness of the soil at each succeeding 
repotting, and finally transfer the plants to 
their flowering pots, 8 inches in diameter. At 
this last potting the soil should be rammed 
firmly or weak and useless growth will be 
developed. From early March to the end of 
April keep the plants in frames, after which 
stand them in a good open position till they 
aro housed in late September. 

If you cap procure old stools that are break- 


the smaller pots are well filled with roots, the 
plants should be repotted into their flowering 
pots— S-inch or 9 inch pots will answer very 
well for the Pompons, placing the weaker- 
growing kinds in the smaller pots. The 
following is a goed compost: fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, spent Mushroom-bed material, a 
good sprinkling of crushed charcoal, and a 
5-inch potful of bone-meal, adding sufficient 
coarse sand to make the mixture porous. Pot 
firmly, and also see that the drainage is per¬ 
fect. Syringing the plants on warm days 
keeps the plants healthy, and helps to rotain 
the foliage well down to tho edge of the pot9. 
The nino sorts we recommend are : 

William Westlake.— The best of the 
yellow sorts, and which when.uicely tinibhtd 
may be described as bright canary-yellow. 
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William Kennedy.—A very effective bright 
claret-purple, and a plant that makes an ideal 
specimen. 

Rosin ante.— A blush-rose Pompon that 
blooms in early November. It is exceedingly 
free-flowering, and must be rigidly disbudded. 

Nellie Ralnford. —A pretty buff* sport from 
Rosinante, partaking of all the good points of 
that variety. 

Osiris. —This deserves to be more widely 
known. The colour may be described as soft 
rose-pink, edged and tinted a gold colour. 

Mlle. Elise Dordan. —By pinching this 
plant for the last time about the end of June, 
the terminal buds should develop their blooms 
in excellent time in November. This is of easy 
culture, and bears little globular flowers of a 
pleasing shade of rose pink. 

Adonis. — A very pretty and interesting 
Pompon. The plant is of easy culture, and 
when rigidly disbudded, develops blooms of 
pleasing finish, and of a unique shado of rose- 
purple. 

William Sa bey.— This is a very free- 
flowering kind that needs to be grown in the 
froest manner to be seen at its best. When 
too freely disbudded the flowers are inclined to 
be coarse. Colour rich yellow. 

Sou r Melanie. —This is a large hybrid 
Pompon, and highly regarded as a white sort 
for specimen culture. It is of the easiest 
culture. _W. V. T. 

SEMI - EARLY - FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Will you kindly give me the names of twelve semi-early 
Japanese Chrysanthemums of the following colours—viz., 
white, yellow, and crimson?—T. Kixo. 

[Semi-early or October-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums just fill up the season between 
the display made by the early-flowering sorts 
and those better known as mid - season 
varieties that come into bloom in November. 
You do not say whether you want large 
blooms or those of a decorative character, so 
we have assumed you want plants that flower 
profusely on a bushy habit of growth. 

White sorts. 

White Quintus. —A pure white sport from 
the pink O. J. Quintus. The plant blossoms 
most profusely and has a good constitution. 
Height 3£ feet. 

Gladys Roult.— This is a pretty plant but 
little known, developing freely pure white 
blossoms. Height about 3 feet. 

Lady Selborne. —Although an old variety, 
this is still highly regarded. The flowers are 
pure white and are freely produced. It is at 
its best in late October. Height about 
4 feet. 

Market White. —For the earliest days of 
October this is a very useful plant, the flowers 
being of pleasing form and of the finest white. 
Height about 2^ feet. 

Queen of the Earlies. —This is a good 
white sort that should be partially disbudded. 
If pinched two or three times during the early 
summer the plants develop a nice bushy style 
of growth. Height 3.^ feet. 

Yellow sorts. 

Lizzie Adcock. —This is the rich yellow 
sport from Source d’Or, and has no equal for 
its colour and form in October. From mid- 
October onwards this plant should be in fine 
form. Height 3 feet. 

Soleil d’Octobre.— Although the flowers of 
this fine variety are rather larger than those of 
most decorative sorts, they are freely pro¬ 
duced on plants having a good constitution. 
Bright canary-yellow is the colour. Height 
3 feet. 

Yellow Triompii ant.— Another rich yellow, 
being a sport from the well-known variety 
La Triomphant. It is a most effective shade 
of yellow, and the plant is in fine form in the 
latter half of October. Height 4 feet. 

Golden Queen of the Earlies.— This is a 
beautiful yellow sport from the white Queen of 
the Earlies, already described. 

Crimson sorts. 

Mons. Wm. Holmes. —Either freely grown 
or disbudded this old variety is valuable. 
When stopped two or three times and ulti¬ 
mately partially disbudded the results are 
invariably good. Colour rich crimson, with 
golden reverse. Height 3 feet. 
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Roi des Precoces.— A free-flowering rich 
dark-crimson variety, and effective from the 
second week of October onwards. It is of fine 
bushy habit and splendid constitution. Height 

3 feet. 

Crimson Pride —A fine deep crimson sort 
that should bo disbudded. Height about 

4 feet.—E. G.] 


BLOOMS EXHIBITED AT THE NOVEM¬ 
BER SHOW OF THE NATIONAL 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

At the last meeting of the executive committee 
of the N.C.S , Mr. A. Taylor laid upon the 
table his audit of the blooms exhibited at the 
show held at the Crystal Palace in November 
last. The audit was confined to blooms staged 
in the competitive classes, excepting, of 
course, the many charming displays made in 
the decorative classes, of which it is not 
possible to make a record. For the purpose of 
comparison the figures for 1900, 1901, and 1902 
also are given, and provide interesting matter. 



1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

Japanese 

.. 1080 

1797 

2415 

2112 

Incurved 

414 

471 

057 

804 

Large Anemone3 

.. 132 

108 

132 

204 

Refiexed 

24 

24 

48 

00 

Pompons (bunches) 

48 

114 

54 

108 

Anemone Pompons (bunches) 12 

12 

18 

24 

Singles (bunches) .. 

18 

18 

21 

24 


1701 

2544 

3378 

3390 


It cannot be denied that there is a consider¬ 
able falling off in the number of blooms 
exhibited this year in comparison with that of 
the preceding year, and this is all the more 
pronounced when compared with the figures 
for 1901. Blooms in vases make a far more 
imposing display and cover a greater super¬ 
ficial area than when they are dumped down 
on boards in the antiquated method that is 
still retained in many classes. For this reason, 
then, it must not be assumed that the show, as 
a whole, was not to be compared with its pre¬ 
decessors. As a matter of fact, it was a 
remarkable show for such an extraordinary 
season, and a great surprise to all was the 
excellence of the blooms staged. Many were 
deterred from exhibiting by the difficulty of 
access to the Crystal Palace—a difficulty very 
much overrated after all. The chief deterrent 
was the charge made by the society for entry 
fees—quite a new departure. Anything that 
deters exhibitors should be removed, if possible, 
and this is a small matter for the N.C.S. to do. 

_W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums In Scotland.— So 

much is written about timing Chrysanthemums 
in England, and so little in Scotland, that 
northern growers are often at a loss to know 
how to grow new varieties. This year I intend 
growing the following, and would feel greatly 
obliged if some Scotch grower would give me 
a few notes in the pages of your valuable 
paper, on timing, feeding, etc. : Countess of 
Arran, Henry Forking, Viscountess Cranbourne, 
Bessie Godfrey, Cheltoni, Donald McLeod, 
Gen. Hutton, Geo. Lawrence, Guy Hamilton, 
Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Miss Elsie Fulton, Miss 
Lily Mountford, Mrs. E. Hummel, Mrs. E. 
Thirkell, Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. Greenfield, 
Mrs. J. C. Neville, and Nellie Perkins?— Breda. 

Chrysanthemum Boule de Neige.— 
I got this variety a good many years ago 
when it came out, and have never discarded it. 
The immunity it enjoys from rust and mildew 
would alone recommend it to me, so many good 
late-flowering kinds being affected in this way. 
No stopping is necessary, this Chrysanthemum 
naturally assuming a compact habit. Neither 
does it need staking. No stopping is required 
to induce late blooming, as the plants natu¬ 
rally break late for the last time. The flowers 
are of medium size, very fine, are produced in 
great profusion, and are in good condition 
through December. Can any Chrysanthemum 
grower mention a variety possessed of so many 
good qualities? I have often thought that 
hybridisers might render a service by using 
this in order to secure a race of rather dwarf, 
rust and mildew proof varieties.— J. Cornhill. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing, etc. (A. Hepteiistall) —Your plants 


reply we deal with them under their espective 
headings. 

Javanese.— Lilian B. Bird; colour shrimp pitk: 
when to stop, mid-March ; which bud, to secure, sectmi 
crown. International; salmon-roae ; end March; leoonl 
crown. Boule d’Or ’95 ; bronzy-yellow ; first week April; 
second crown. Niveum ; pure white ; May 10th; first 
crown. Miss Nellie Pockett, waxy-white ; natural break; 
second crown. Golden Gate, orange-yellow ; May loth ; 
first crown. Robert Powell, reddish-chestnut; endMarch 
eecond crown. Graphic, rosy-mauve ; mid-March; second 
crown. Crimson Gem, reddish crimson ; natural break; 
terminal buds freely. Geo. Jackman, rosy-purple; mid 
May; first crown. Good Gracious, blush-pink: end 
March ; second crown. Master Epps, yellow; first week 
April; second crown. Mme. Ad. Chatin, white ; second 
week April; second crown. Mrs. Emma Fox, crimson- 
scarlet ; mid March ; second crown. Mrs. J. J. Thornet- 
crcffc, apricot-yellow; mid May; first crown. Mister C. 
Seymour, crimson ; natural break ; first crown. 

Incurved.—T opaze Orientate : colour, straw-yellou ; 
u<hen to stop, end March ; which bud to secure, second 
crown. Countess of Warwick ; first week April secotd 
crown. Lord Alcester ; first week April; second crown. 
Mabel Ward ; mid-March ; second crown. 

Si.nolb-klowkrki>.— Earlswood Beauty; colour, prim 
rose; when to stop, end March ; which bud to scoot, 
terminal. Mary Anderson, blush ; end March ; lerminil. 
Miss A. Holden, yellow ; end March ; terminal. 

The other varieties in your list are not 
known to us. 

Chrysanthemums for decoration. -Will you 

kindly name in Garukm.no three dozen Japanese Chrj*. 
anthemums, not growing more than I feet huh, suitable 
for blooming in November, December, and January, and 
not for exhibition ? A few hints on management of t axe 
will be welcome.—A. M. S. 

[The following Chrysanthemums are essen¬ 
tially decorative sorts, and under ordinary 
treatment they should flow er during November 
and December, and, possibly, the earlier half 
of January. In mo3t cases they should not 
exceed 4 feet in height when flowered on their 
terminal buds. Propagate by inserting the cut¬ 
tings at once, and grow on steadily, and under 
cool treatment subsequently. Watch the season¬ 
able notes that appear in these columns from 
time to time, and in this way obtain for yourself 
knowledgeofwhatshouldbedone. Thefollowing 
varieties should answer your purpose : —Soled 
d’Octobre, yellow; Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 
pale bronze; ComteF. Lurani. rose pink;Source 
d’Or, rich old gold ; Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow ; 
Crimson Sourced’Or, reddish-crimson ; Bj/.zler, 
vivid crimson ; Glorious, crimson-scarlet ;Goldeu 
Gate, orange-yellow ; G. W. Childs, rich crim¬ 
son ; H. J. Gillingham, yellow ; Western King, 
white ; Louise, pearl-pink ; Ivory, white; John 
Shrimpton, crimson ; Kitty Duncan, bright 
crimson scarlet; Kitty Baxter, almost pure 
white; La Triomphant, rosy-white; L Canning, 
white ; Prince of Pinks, pink ; Mme. Fein 
Perrin, soft pink; Attraction, apricot; Amy 
Easoll, clear pink; Mabel Morgan, lovely 
yellow ; Bluebeard, purple - maroon ; Mrs. 
Greenfield, rich yellow ; Annie Prevost, pure 
white; Mrs. Barklay, rosy-mauve; W. H.Lin¬ 
coln, yellow ; Miss Jessie Cottee, bronze; Mrs. 
Jos. Thompson, white; Nivette, pure white; 
Princess Victoria, creamy-white ; A. J. Balfour, 
pink; Terra-cotta, terra-cotta; and Golden 
Dart, rich yellow.] 

Chrysanthemums — early propagation - 
From various notices in your paper I gather that the end 
of January is usually recommended as the best time for 
inserting cuttings of mid-season decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (like Mrs. T. Benedict and La Triomphant). I And 
that mine were taken soorf after the middle of November 
Will this have a bad effect? If so, In what respect, mu 
why ? This is a Lancashire town garden.—M axxmas. 

[The reason for recommending the propaga¬ 
tion of decorative varieties so early as the 
middle of November is that the plants may 
attain larger proportions, also that the terminal 
buds should develop as early as possible. So 
much depends upon the character of each 
individual variety thab this feature should 
receive full consideration when determining 
which varieties to cultivate. We should prefer 
to commence the propagation of the late kinds 
first, following on in succession with what are 
generally described as midseason sorts, and 
concluding with the semi-early or mid-October 
varieties. In our experience, that now covers 
a good many years, we find the late-flowering 
kinds are better when taken in hand compara¬ 
tively early in the season, while the early 
or semi-early kinds require a shorter season of 
growth. Decorative Chrysanthemums should 
always be grown on to the terminal buds, and 
that these may be fully expanded in the recog¬ 
nised seasons of flowering an early start isoiten 
advised. As you are beginning somewhs- 
earlier than the period we have previously 
advised, your plants will be larger than they 
• * ■ • ■ - • A month earlier 


1 embrace several sections, and to simplify this might otherwise have been. A mo 
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in inserting the cuttings does not necessarily 
mean that tne ultimate display will be a month 
earlier in consequence. There should be a 
difference, but not to the extent that you may 
be disposed to think is possible.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS. 

The most of the fine-leaved Begonias now in 
cultivation are forms of Begonia Hex, a native 
of Assam, and introduced in 1858. Few, if 
any, fine-foliagod plants have attracted more 
attention than this Bogonia when first distri- 


tural Society on October 27, when from their 
distinct appearance and great beauty they 
attracted a largo share of attention, and an 
award of merit was bestowed upon each of 
them. The two varieties are: His Majesty, 
the result of a cross between B. laciniata (Bow- 
ringiana) and B. Rex; and Our Queen, in 
which the parentage was reversed. The 
colouring of both is very difficult to describe, 
the prevailing colour in His Majesty being a 
beautiful soft rose, while the centre is of a 
purplish-green, and a variable amount of the 
same tint around the edges. Our Queen is 
characterised by an olive-green centre, sur¬ 
rounded by a brighter green, which is studded 



begonia Our Queen, 


buted, and even at the price of three guineas 
each great numbers were disposed of. Now, 
however, it, or, at least, some of its forms can 
be purchased for about the same number of 
pence; indeed, the day of high prices for 
indoor plants, exclusive of Orchids, seems to 
have passed away, and fineleaved plants, 
however new, cannot be sold at that price nowa¬ 
days. Foremost among the raisers of new fine¬ 
leaved Begonias, Messrs. F. Sander and Co , of 
St. Albans, have of late devoted their attention 
to the production of hybrids between the finest 
forms of B. Rex and Begonia laciniata, a native 
of Nepaul and Southern China, also known by 
the name of B. Bowringiana. Two new varie¬ 
ties of this parentage were^shown by t^e firm 
just named at a meetinc ‘ “ 
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with small silvery-pink spots. An effect, which 
cannot be reproduced in an illustration or 
adequately described, is the beautiful partly 
velvety and partly metallic sheen which over¬ 
spreads the leaves, and causes the tints to vary 
when viewed from different standpoints. 

Culture. —These Begonias thrive best in an 
intermediate temperature, for in a stove they 
are apt to become drawn and liable to the 
attacks of insect pests. A winter temperature 
of 55 degs. to 65 degs. suits them well, with a 
corresponding rise as spring advances. During 
the summer the more delicate varieties need a 
little fire-heat, but the majority will thrive in 
an unheated structure at that season. An 
ordinary greenhouse with ample ventilation, 
such as Pelargoniums, Begonias, and Fuchsias 


delight in, is not a suitable placo for them, as 
they require much less air and a shady spot. 
As the nights begin to get cold a little fire-neat 
will be again necessary. The more robust 
members of this section do fairly well as 
window plants throughout the summer, pro¬ 
vided they do nob get any direct sunshine. One 
thing, however, detracts from their value in this 
respect, and that isthe rough, hairy surface of the 
leaves quickly collects the dust, so that it is 
often necessary to take them out of-doors and 
give a gentle syringing, as the surface is too 
uneven for sponging to be indulged in. Apart 
from growing in pots, a pretty feature may be 
formed by binding Moss around a dead Tree- 
Fern stem and securing small plants of these 
Begonias to it, when, if freely syringed, they 
will quickly grow and soon form a column of 
handsome leafage. An important item in 
the culture of those Begonias is to see that 
they do not get over-watered during the 
winter months ; indeed, at that time many of 
them become partially dormant, when enough 
water must be given to keep the soil moist, but 
no more. Then, on the return of spring is the 
best time to repot. In carrying out this 
operation shake out the major portion of the 
old soil and repot in a mixture of equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould or peat, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. At this spring pottiDg 
care should be taken not to put into too large 
a pot; indeed, in many cases the better plan 
will be to pot tho plant in a smaller pot than 
it was previously in and shift on when this 
smaller pot is well filled with roots. This does 
not apply to all, but is often necessary in the 
case of the weaker-growing kinds. 

Propagation is in some cases carried out by 
division, but the general method is by means 
of leaf cuttings. For this purpose good mature 
leaves are chosen, the stem inserted either into 
a bed of Cocoa-nut refuse in the stove or in a 
pan of light sandy soil. In either case this 
must be done in such a way that the blade of 
the leaf lies flat on the soil, when the principal 
veins may be cut through in about half a dozen 
places, using about the same number of small 
pegs to hold the leaf in position. Placed in a 
shady part of tho stove and.moderately watered, 
young plants will in a few weeks make their 
appearance at the cut portions, and when largo 
enough can be potted off. While this is em¬ 
ployed for the increase of particular varieties, 
the raising of seedlings is very interesting, as 
bv this means a considerable variety can be 
obtained. If care is taken to fertilise, a few seeds 
are readily obtainable, for three or four pods 
will give a considerable number. The seed, 
which is very minute, should be sown about 
the end of February, on the surface of a well- 
drained pot or pan filled with fine sandy soil, 
covered with a pane of glass, and stood in a 
shady part of the stove. When large enough 
to handle, the seedlings must be pricked off, 
and later on potted into small pots. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Narcissi in pots.-1 potted Borne large Narcissus 
bulbs early in November, and some more three weeks ago. 
Will you kindly let me know how to manage them ? They 
are in an unheated greenhouse. I cover them over with 
sheets of newspaper when it ia inclined to be frosty. They 
have had no water, as I was told not to give any until 
growth commenced. I do not see any signs of growth 
yet. Should I water them a little? I should feel greatly 
obliged for any information, as I am quite a novice.— 
E. V. 0. 

[You ought to have watered them when you 
potted them, and plunged them at once in coal- 
ashes in the open air, covering them to a depth 
of 2 inches or 3 inches. Then, when the pots 
were full of loots they should have been 
brought into your greenhouse and well 
watered, keeping them up to the light so as to 
prevent the foliage becoming drawn. You had 
better plunge them all now as above directed.] 

Retarded bulbs of Llllum failing —I bought 
last October some retarded Lilium longiflorum. I potted 
them up, kept them dark and rather dry, till the shoots 
appeared, in a Peach-house. I then placed them in full 
light on shelf and watered more freely. When about 
4 inches in height I placed some in stove to force. Night 
temperature GO degs. One or two (lowered, others went 
blind, like enclosed. What is cause of failure?—A. U. 
Rydox, Lindjield , Suitex. 

[Retarded bulbs of Lilium longiflorum veiy 
often go off in the way of enclosed specimen, 
caused, perhaps, bv an excess of cold when in 
the freezing chamber ; or it may be that they 
were neb thoroughly ripened when, lifted. Ab 
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the same time, a night temperature of fill degs. 
was too much to expect the best results, for 
that should have been the maximum, not the 
minimum ] 


FRUIT. 

PE\R DUCHE3SE D’ANGOULEME. 
This Pear has been much overrated, and I was 
a little surprised to find “ A. W.” in a position 
to report favourably of its merits, especially 
in a year of so little sunshine. The variety 
with me has so little merit that trees are 
either grubbed up or regrafted with a 
better. Emile d’Heyst has replaced one this 


few kinds instead of such numbers as obtain 
necessarily everywhere. It is curious that in 
this country the Duchess is so poor, yet 
' from France such quantities are sent into our 
markets and disposed of at such good prices. 
I have not grown this variety on a wall, so 
am not in a position to make comparisons 
between wall and bush-grown fruit. There 
are so many better Pears that I should not 
be persuaded to utilise wall space with a Pear 
possessing so little merit. No doubt “ A. W.” 
found well furnished and probably aged trees 
established in the garden under his charge- 
trees that to do away with would create a gap 
not soon refilled. I am sure, under ordinary 
circumstances, “ A. W.” would not recommend 



Begonia His Majesty. 


(See page 55>1.) 


planting time, and by grafting, others have 
beeo changed. Duchesse d'Angouleme has 
such a poor reputation in the local markets 
hereabouts that some fruiterers decline to 
purchase—and there is no better judge of 
I'ears than a high-class fruit salesman. 
1’itmaston Duchess is a slightly better Pear, 
though this fails to please from a flavour point 
of new, especially when the palate has been 
educated up to the standard of such as 
Marie Louise, Napoleon, Emile d’Heyst, 
Doyenne du Comice, and others in season at 
the same time. The fault of so many Pears is 
that once they arrive at maturity they must 
soon be used or speedy decay sets in. All the 
best October and November Pears are, more or 
less, addicted to this failing, but in some seasons 
it is found a more^serious master than in 
another. But 
Digitized b 
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the Poar for present planting, but only where, 
as he says, the soil is deep, warm, and loamy, 
and there is ample wall space to devote to this 
particular tree. In a season of such dearth it 
would be particularly valuable, even though 
the supply be a meagre one, and the fact of 
there being so few makes quality a less 
prominent and debateable question. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Curraut3, Gooseberries, and Raspberries, 
pruolnsf.— In the current number of Ga.kdrni.vo I read 
that the pruning of Currants and Gooseberries may now 
proceed. Will you be so good as to say how much I am to 
remove from the Gooseberry bushes? L>> I cut away the 
clumps twentv to thirty strong of “suckers" forming from 
the roots? From the old branohes other clump* of new 
shoots emanate. What proportion of new wood must I 
leave? Do I remove any old wood? Say that a bush 
has 500 shoots, all told, including root “suckers,” how 
many should be left for fruiting? In cutting away do I 


remove those in centre of bush, leaving outside shoots (or 
fruit ? In case of lower new shoots which touch ground 
do I cut off part only, or the whole ? These are the 
points that puzzle me, having come into an overgrown 
garden. No doubt you can embody your reply in a few 
words. My Currants are trained against a paling, west 
aspect. I do not see much to cut away compared with 
Gooseberry-bushes, but 1 believe they fruit differently. 
They are at the back cf a herbaceous bed. Should I 
therefore remove all the lower spurs which would not get 
much sun? Does one prune Raspberries?—E. T. S. 

[Your fruit bushes evidently have been 
greatly neglected, and have got into a very bad 
state. Your first course, in reference to both 
Gooseberry and Red Currant-bushes, is to cut 
clean off all suckers. These are mere robbers, 
and must not be allowed to remain. Not only 
must you cut them all off, but in the summer, 
when fresh ones come up, you must cut them 
down also whilst they are yet young. Before 
you do that, it may be best to cut away some 
of the branches which touch the ground. 
These should be from 10 inches to 12 inches 
from the ground to keep the fruit clean. The 
pruning of the Gooseberry heads should be 
removing or cutting out all inner shoots back 
to about i-inch spurs, and then in .June topping 
to the length of a few inches, say from three to 
five, as needful, the strongest main shoots or 
growths. Gooseberry heads need not be 
severely thinned, but there should be room 
between the branches or shoots to enable the 
hand and arm to bo easily moved between 
them. After the pruning is done, and the 
trimmings removed and burned, it will be as 
well to remove some 3 inches of the old soil 
over the roots, and, having given to the bushes 
a dressing of short manure, cast back over it 
some 2 inches thickness of fresh soil from the 
vegetable quarters. Finally, when the bushes 
are damp, smother them with freshly-slacked 
lime and soot to clean them, and keep birds 
from the buds. Red Currants can have the 
previous year’s shoots all cut hard back to 
quite short spurs. Unlike the Gooseberry- 
bushes, these do not fruit on their young wood. 
If you want to extend your Currant-hushes 
then allow 6 inches of the best shoots to 
remain each year. Currants will ripen fruit 
well low down and in the shade. With 
Raspberries, cut out all the old stems so soon 
as fruiting is over. Thin out all new suckers 
or canes to about five to each stool or clump, 
and in the winter shorten back those saved to 
one third or thereabouts.] 

Pruning young Vines.— Would you kindly tdrite 
me how to prune a Black Hamburgh Vine ? It has been 
planted two } earn in an outside border and trained up od« 
side and roof of a span-roofed house. There are three rods 
which reach to the top of the house. How far, if any. 
should these be cut back ? The centre rod has laterals. I 
let it bear one bunch of Grapes last year. How many 
should I let remain this year ? I wish to train the rodsdown 
the other bide of the roof. Can this be done ? -A. T. M. P. 

[The central rod that is furnished with lateral 
growths need not be further shortened, if, as 
we judge by the length of rod made, the Vine 
grows strongly. The two younger canes should 
be pruned to about half the length that now 
furnishes the roof, remembering that, though 
strong, it is more economical to prune so as to 
build up and develop tho base. There is a 
difficulty in making the buds break evenly 
when too much length of young rod is retained. 
Once the Vine has filled the allotted space, 
and has developed its spurs regularly on either 
side, there is not much difficulty after in get¬ 
ting an even break. We presume your house 
to be a narrow one : in such case it would be 
practicable to train the Vine over both sides of 
the roof. The number of bunches that might 
constitute a crop depends on the vigour of the 
Vines, but from si.\ to a dozen divided between 
the three rods would suffice. It is far better to 
under rather than overcrop young Vines, 
because the production of fruit robs them or 
the support which both root and leaf demand. 
Much depends on the nature and extent of the 
border and the season as to what quantity of fruit 
a Vine will perfect. If all these particulars are 
favourable, then one may reasonably expect a 
crop proportionate to the strength of the Vine 
and the root provision made; but even admit¬ 
ting all this, the same truth applies—let the 
crop be moderate and the finish perfect.] 

Pruning trees, contrivance for.-I wwin the 
Tyrol a month a/o, and was much interested »n * 
man climb a very tall flag-staff with stout wires, 4t,ou ^ 
foot long, curved at the'end, pointed, and tied toeac 
ankle. He used no ladder, bat seemed to cling oa like 
fly. Are these wires ever used in England? They see 
to be much more convenient for tree-prun co u * 

a veryffii^h’adder.-t.A^F.floydi^K.j 
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GARDEN WORK, 


Conservatory.— The forced flowers will 
be coming in freely now and will take the 
place of the Chrysanthemum, which, with the 
exception of a few late kinds, will now be over 
and will be cut down and planted in a cool- 
house till sufficient cuttings have been taken. 
Cuttings from the highjy-fed plants are not so 
good as from plants which have been grown 
naturally. The best way to keep the stock 
healthy and vigorous is to plant out a few of the 
most important varieties. The late varieties 
could be cut down when frost comes, the roots 
lifted and placed in boxes or pots to make 
cuttings and not permitted to exhaust them¬ 
selves by flowering. It is important that only 
healthy robust cuttiDgs should be used, and 
soot water in a clear state may be given to 
Camellias and Azaleas. Cinerarias and Cycla¬ 
mens coming into bloom will also benefit from 
it once a week or so. To make soot-water 
place a peck of fresh soot in an old canvas 
bag, put into a tub, and fillup with rain-water. 
Stir the bag about with a stick daily for a 
week or so and add a quart or so to a 3 gallon 
can of water. When clarified with lime, soot- 
water makes an excellent dipping or syringing 
mixture for plants troubled with thrips or 


wood-ashes, with, perhaps, a dash of old 
plaster or mortar. Where more soil is required 
the loam should be heavy rather than light, 
and should be pressed down firmly over the 
roots. We want firm, leathery foliage and 
short-jointed wood, as these conditions are 
essential to plenty of good fruit. French Beans 
are rather dangerous in a Melon-house, though 
they may be started in this house and later on 
could be moved to a Peach-house or vinery at 
work. Strawberries also will do on shelves in 
a Peach-house or vinery. Years ago we were 
obliged to grow all our Strawberries in different 
houses, wherever there was room. Now in 
many gardens there are Strawberry-houses, 
and which, after the Strawberries, may be 
filled with Tomatoes or Cucumbers, or be used 
as plant houses. 

Apples on the Paradise-stock.— By 

the Paradise-stock is usually meant the broad- 
leaved stock selected by the late Mr. Rivers 
from the Nonsuch Apple. This is more 
vigorous than the Doucin stock used by the 
French, and yet has a surface-rooting habit. 
For garden planting where bush-trees are 
grown this is the stock to use, and most Apples 
appear to do well upon it. Bub it should be 
understood these surface-rooting stocks must 
be fed on the surface, and nothing else should 
be planted within 3 feet of the stem, and there 


soil to keep down any ammonia which may 
arise from the manure, as a tainted atmos¬ 
phere will spoil Rhubarb or Seakale coming 
on. 

Plants in rooms -With many fires in 
the house there will be much dust, and a 
weekly sponge over will be necessary to keep 
the plants in health. The only plants thab 
will require watering more than once a week 
are Ferns and plants in blossom and Palms, 
bub something will depend upon the tempera¬ 
ture of the rooms. 

Outdoor garden.— After frost do not be 
in a hurry to remove protecting materials. Let 
the plants have time to recover tone before 
altogether exposing them. Heavy coverings do 
as much harm as good, and something that 
does nob lie very close is the most effective 
material for protecting tender plants. Bracken, 
Rushes, or long dry litter which holds a good 
deal of air is the most effective protection. 
Frost has great lifting power, and if it con¬ 
tinues long may do a good deal of harm to 
recently planted Carnations or other small 
plants which have not bad time to get estab¬ 
lished. After the frost goes fasten everything 
properly in the ground again. All climbers, 
such as Honeysuckles, old-fashioned Roses, 
etc., may be pruned and trained in. In pruning 
climbing Roses cub out some of the old wood 



other insects. Very often January is a cold, 
frosty month, and when strong fires are used 
the watering must be in careiul hands, espe¬ 
cially where the plants are near the hot-water 
pipes, as in such positions the plants will dry 
fast, whilst in cooler parts of the house less 
water will be required. In sweeping floors or 
paths care must be taken to keep down dust, 
as when permitted to settle on the leaves it 
spoils the appearance of the plants and is diffi¬ 
cult to remove. Begonias are lovely in baskets, 
especially the varieties of Gloire de Lorraine. 
Some of the creeping forms of Cereus (Cactus) 
are interesting in baskets even when not in 
flower, and when well developed they are not 
much trouble to keep in condition. Good 
plants of the Elk’s-horu Fein (Platjcerium 
alcicorne) make effective basket plants, or they 
may be grown on cork and suspended in con¬ 
spicuous positions. A few Orchids will be very 
attractive in baskets or on blocks, and will last 
some time. 

Forcing house.— With the longer days 
we are expecting, with more sunshine, forcing 
operations will be easier and more extended. 
Melons may be started if there is a low warm- 
house, sweet and clean, ready to receive them. 
A bottom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. and an 
atmospheric temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
will he suitable. Plant in good sound loam 
two-thirds, the other third to be made up of a 
mixture of old manure,jEbIte meah sootf agd 
Digitized by 



should be no digging with the spade among the 
roots. On dry, porous soils manure must be 
used freely as a mulch, and if liquid manure is 
available it will be a great help during summer. 
These bush-trees, when well nourished, bear 
splendid fruit, superior to anything grown 
abroad, and if we are to make money out of 
Apple growing this stock will have to be 
largely employed. As regards pruning, after 
the trees have been formed all the pruning 
required will be thinning, to let in the air and 
sunshine, and possibly a little shortening when 
any shoots are inclined to run away. Let the 
trees have room enough. If free-growing kinds 
are planted, 12 feet apart will not be too much 
space. I have seen so much harm done by j 
thick planting that on good Apple soils I should ( 
allow more room rather than less. Do not 
plant too deep in the ground. With the fre¬ 
quent top-dressing necessary for trees on a 
dwarfing stock these trees are constantly get¬ 
ting deeper in the ground, and then canker may 
set in or the growth may be thin and the trees j 
prematurely worn out. 

In the Mushroom-house.— Constant: 
relays of Rhubarb and Seakale will be coming 
on, and fresh Mushroom-beds will be made up ! 
every fortnight; but where Seakale and 
Rhubarb are grown in this, the atmosphere of 
the house must always be kept pure, and as 
soon as a new Mushroom-bed is made up, the 
surface must be covered with a thin stratum of 


and train in the young, vigorous shoots nearly 
full length. In open weather deciduous trees 
and shrubs may be planted. I have moved 
evergreens in open weather all through the 
season. Still, there is more risk in moving 
evergreens than deciduous things, and, where it 
can be done, leave the evergreens a month or 
two. All land to be planted with trees and 
shrubs should be well broken up ‘2 feet deep, 
some time before planting takes place, if 
possible. 

Fruit garden —The sparrows and other 
bud-eating birds are giving trouble among the 
Currant and Gooseberry bushes, and something 
must be done to check their depredations. 
Netting the bushes makes sure work, but it 
takes time to do this, and nets, if used on a 
large scale, come expensive. I was in a garden 
some time ago where the Gooseberry and 
Currant quarters were covered over with wire 
netting, and the bushes were all trained under 
the netting to strained wires in lines as 
espaliers. The first outlay had been consider¬ 
able, but it has answered its purpose, as there 
were always abundant crops of fine fruit. 
There are cheaper methods which generally 
suffice. We have always found a mixture of 
lime and soot dusted over the bushes keep 
the birds away, but it has to be repeated if the 
birds are ravenous. Cottop used freely over 
the bushes has been found effective. Do not 
leave ffcjspben-iea on the same plot ^ of land too 
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long. Ten yeara should not he exceeded, and 
the change should be effected by degrees in 
order to have plenty of fine fruit. The young 
plantations produce the finest fruit and Super¬ 
lative is the best kind to grow for dessert. 
Surface dressings are necessary for Raspberries. 

Vegetable garden. -A rough plan of the 
kitchen garden, showing the cropping for tho 
present year, will be found useful. There is 
now time to think things out and make the 
necessary allotment of space for each crop. 
The plan will be useful also in carrying out any 
system of manuring. Very few gardeners have 
more manure than is required when the gardens 
are large, and the small man very often has 
even more difficulty in making both ends 
meet. There are, of course, certain root crops, 
such a9 Carrots, Beet, etc., that do not require 
manure—at least, not animal manure—though 
lime, soot, salt, and a sprinkling of some arti¬ 
ficial, will be found useful. As regards the 
application of manures, especially artificials, 
there is room in most gardens for a good deal 
of experimental work, and a book should be 
kept to note down these experiments and 
results for future guidance. As regards 
rotation of crops, as many changes should 
be made as possible, especially as regards 
green crops. If the culture is deep, and fresh 
Roil brought up, changes of such crops as 
Onions and Potatoes become less urgent; but 
no gardener will ignore this question altogether. 
A good deal of the manure used in country 
gardens consists of old hot-beds, and though 
this is useful, it has not the same value as the 
manure from the farmyard. E. Hobday. 


January 23rd.— Sowed a fow rows of dwarf 
early Poas on warm border in front of forcing- 
house. Placed a lot of Early Potatoes crown 
upwards in shallow boxes to develop crown 
eyes ready for planting in turf-pits when the 
weather is suitable. Pruned Morello Cherries 
on north wall. Put in a lob of cuttings of 
Tamarisk in several varieties. We want plants 
to form groups in places near the margin of 
the lawn. Sowed more Melons and Cucumbers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardkninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of GtARDUxua, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.O. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PiiBiiiSHsa. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbxino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alvoaysbe replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist xn its determination. We have received 
from severed correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
toise poor. The differences bctioeen varieties of fruits are , 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 18th. — Started another vinery, 
planted chiefly with Hamburghs. Night tem¬ 
perature, 4.1 degs. Very little ventilation will 
be given at present. Winter ventilation in 
large houses generally means a waste of fuel. 

Of course, by-and-bye, when the sun gains 
power and the buds are bursting, a regular 
system of ventilation will be carried out. 
Peach-tre6s in bloom are looked over daily to 
fertilise the blossoms, and the same course is 
adopted with Strawberries. They set freely 
when touched up with a rabbit’s-tail. 

January 19th .—Started more French Beans 
in G-inch pots in warm-house. Sowed Peas in 
5-inch pots for planting out when hardened off. 
Sowed early Cauliflowers in heat in boxes. 
The plants will be potted off singly when 
ready and grown on near the gloss for a time, 
then hardened off and planted out in warm 
borders. Sowed selected kinds of Onions in 
boxes in heat. These will be planted out in 
April in rows 12 inches apart and ft inches 
between the plants in the rows. Very fine 
Onions are obtained in this way. 

January 20th .— Lily of the Valley crowns 
are potted in succession in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. They are plunged in a warm pit and 
kept dark for a time till the flower-spikes are 
coming up. Some Heliotropes and other soft- 
wooded plants from which cuttings are required 
have been moved into a warmer house to hasten 
growth. Fuchsias also have been moved into 
heat to produce cuttings. Moved Figs in pots 
into warmer house. Tney will do very well in 
the early vinery. 

January 21st. —Palms, a little bit off colour 
from cold treatment in house, are having weak 
solutions of sulphate of ammonia in a warm- 
house. These are chiefly Kentias. Bulbs and 
other plants as they come into flower are 
moved to the conservatory to replace late 
Chrysanthemums and other things which are no 
longer effective. Acacias are now coming into 
bloom and are helped with liquid-manure. 
During frosty weather old hot-beds which 
had been turned over and intermixed have 
been wheoled on to the land. 

January 22nd .—The undergrowths of Laurel 
in shrubberies have been pruned. This is done 
annually to keep them dwarf. The Laurel 
not exactly a favourite, but for undergrowth in 
a broad mass the deep green foliage shows the 
large trunks of the trees to advantage. The 
round-leaved Laurel is the hardiest and best 
for this work. The common Laurel should 
not be grown now, both the round and the 
broad-leaved kind, latifolius, are much hardier 
and better. Pricked off a lot of seedling Ferns 
into boxes. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clematis Jackmanl (M. B ).—Cut down now, and 
place a little ashes and soot over and around the crown. 
This is to keep slugs away—pests which eat the eyes of 
young growth with avidity and often do much damage. 
It is a capital companion to climbing Itoses, and the same 
treatment as regards manure will suit both. 

Lillum testaceum (syn. L excelsum) (Inquirer).— 
You can lift the bulbs now, but seeing they have been so 
long in one position we fear they will be very overcrowded 
and small, and you must not expect much from them 
until they become established. It is very easily grown, 
thriving in any ordinary Boil, but, of course, preferring 
that in which some peat has been mixed. You can 
certainly cut the Lily blooms. 

Double Primulas (C.).—There is a strain of double 
Chinese Primroses called semi-doubles that are raised from 
seed, just as the singles are. They differ from the true 
doubles ia so far that the latter have petals so densely set 
that they take the place of anthers or pollen organs 
entirely, hence the/cannot reproduce themselves from seed. 
The semi doubles, of which there are several colours, have 
fertile organs, but all the flowers have to be pulled open 
and hand fertilised to enable seed to be produced. 

The Winter Aconite (F.ranthis hyemalis) 
(Anxious). —This is a pretty early-flowering plant with 
yellow flowers surrounded by a whorl of shining green 
leaves. It blooms from January to March. You ought to 
have planted the tubers as soon as you got them, but you 
may do so now. It is seen best in a half-wild state under 
trees, or on banks in woody places, though it also deserves 
a place among the earliest border flowers. It often natu¬ 
ralises itself in Grass, and is very beautiful when the little 
yellow flowers appear in early spring. 

Dahlias (S. Fletcher).— You will obtain best results 
by starting the old plants in heat in March. Cover the 
tubers in a bed of light soil up to the crown, and ^Ive a 


Google 


light watering occasionally with luke-warm water. When 
the young growths are a few inches in length, they should 
be taken off with a heel of the old wood attached, and 
inserted singly in small pots, and plunged in a hotbed. 
Water overhead with a fine rose water-pot now and again. 

It will be necessary to shade them from the sun for a 
time, and, when rooted, they Bhould be hardened off and 
potted on in good fibrous loam. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberries (F. M.).— Where pruning 
can safely be performed, and birds are not troublesome, it 
should be done now, this admitting of the ground beiDg 
manured if need be and very lightly forked over, so as to 
turn in the weeds or manure without damaging many 
surface roots. If the bUBhes are not crowded, much thin¬ 
ning out and reducing of size are not desirable, by far the 
heaviest crops being had where the market growers’ very 
light eystem of pruning is followed. In this case only 
the lower under shoots are cut out, the friit on 
these being liable to be spoilt by splashing, while any 
straggling growths or branches are cut back to well- 
placed back shoots, with a view to preserving well-balanced 
heads. If very crowded, a little thinning-out may also be 
done with advantage, the old bearing wood being princi¬ 
pally removed, the bushes when completed bristling with 
young shoots left to their full length. Young plants 
should be freely cut back till sufficient shoots are obtained 
to lay the foundation of a tree or bush. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making an Asparagus-bed (F. M.\— You must 
have a space, large enough for your bed, trenched 2 feet 
deep. Open a trench 2 feet wide at the end, throw out the 
top 12 inches, then breakup the bottom soil 12 Inches deep 
with a fork, add to it a heavy dressing of half-decayed 
manure and some bone-dust, and fork that in, then throw 
in the next top-spit from a 2-feet trench, and Berve that 
trench the same. When all is done, top-dress with short 
manure and bone-dust; fork that in, and leave the ground 
to settle. Plant the roots, which should be two years old, 
in broad furrows, 18 inches apart in the rows, and the 
latter 24 inches apart; cover up and leave. The middle ofj 


April is the best time for planting. Let the furrows be 
4 inches deep. During the summer, after good growth 
been made, give a thin dressing of salt or nitrate of soda, 
and well hoe it in. No stems should be cut for at leut 
two years to enable the plants to become strong. You 
must not gather from Rhubarb the first year after plant¬ 
ing, unless the crowns are very strong, and then jou may 
pull a few sticks. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

W. A’.—Cut the lawn the first two or three times with a 
scythe, and keep it well rolled. Then use the machine 
(a 10-inch one), setting the knives high for a time-every 
week, if need be. As regards the roller you had bettercall 

at an ironmonger’s and select one to suit you.-Y. Y. 7.. 

—The best plant you can have is the Camellia, which doe« 
well in such a positiou, the treatment for the Vines also 

answering in this case.- A. W. CotterilL— Any see<& 

man can get you seeds of the Tomato you inquire about 

- A. L. Plumridye.— You cannot do better than get a 

plain saddle boiler, which, if well set and carefully stoked, 

is as economical as any.- Barnet Green.— The pest on 

the Oleander and Camellia is scale, the best remedy foe 
which is to wash with Gishurst Compound. The Camellia, 
from the colour of the. leaves sent, is evidently either too 
wet or too drv at the roots, or it may be that it wants 
repotting, which should be done in the spring just after 

flowering is over.- Philip Ascott .—Write to Metsn 

Thomas Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, or Treason 

Fibres, Orleans, France.- A. A. T.— 1, You will find 

what you want advertised in our columns. 2, Yes, u 
good as any, but must be used with care. If the soil is 
good in the first instance there is little need for artificial 
manures until tbe pots have become well filled with rooii; 
then clear liquid-manure, mixed with soot-water, Is as 
good as any. S, Plant in the early spring, choosing a 
warm, sheltered position. A. Croomei should succeed 

with you.- Monk.— Such a house is far too small to 

think of growing anything for profit in.- Jams Hoi- 

royde. —Write to Mr. T. E. Henwood, Auricula Villa, 

16, Uamilton-road, Reading.- Enthusiast .—Writs lo 

Mr. VV. Sydenham, Tamworth, who makes a speciality of 

the Tufted Pansy.- E. B .—You can train it up now, 

using a shears for the purpose.- Henry MarshalL- 

Better get Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening,” from this office, 

price 6s. 6<L, post free.- John Storey.—We have 

referred vour query to the Editor of Farm and Ro me.— 
W. Fanning.— It looks to us very much as if the mite were 

present In the Black Currant shoots you send.- Mrs. B. 

—It is very difficult to say, but we should imagine tbe 
cause to be some mistake in culture, as allowing the 
plants to remain too long In the seed-bed, or it may be the 

seed was Bown too early.- Constant Reader.—1, No. If 

the farm were re-let for £50 a year less, do you think 
that the out-going tenant would be prepared to pay 
compensation to the landlord. 2, The out-going tenant 
of a farm can receive compensation for various matters, 
but he must make a claim before he gives up possession 
If vou will send full particulars of any case in which yen 
are' interested to the Editor of Farm and Home, at thu 
office, he will give you information. State what agree¬ 
ment has been entered into, the county in which the 
farm is situated, and what the improvement* have been. 

_ M. F. H.— The best plan will be to advertise yoor 

wants in one of the gardening papers. We fear that the 
only thing you can get will be turves from land which ha« 

been sold for building.- Miss B. Searle.- See reply to 

“ Adscriptus glebie,” in this issue, page 579.- F. Rtnale. 

—See reply to " A. M. S.” in this issue, page 580. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

-* Any communications respecting plants or frmd 
sent to name should always accompany the psrea, 
which should be addressed to the Editor bf 
Illitbtratxd, 17, Fumival-street , Holbom , London, A.c. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No morethanj^ 
kinds of fruits or flowers for naming should be sent si 
one time. 

Names of plants. — St, Wxdfsian. — Leave* « 
Berberis Aquifolium, ‘which have been dyed.- 

1, Possibly a Pancrat ium, but difficult to say wit boat 
flowers ; 2, Primula obconica; 3, Kaloaanthes (Crawitt) 

coocinea.- W. R. Woodrow.-l, QuiUwort (Isoetes I*** 

tris); 2, Conferva sp. We do not think either will injure 

the fish.- Fred. —Kindly send your plants with numbers 

affixed to each. You send four specimens withnonam 

here attached.-Rex.—1. AdiaDtum pedatum poss»7« 

but specimen very small; 2, Adlantum conoinnum utuni • 

3, Specimen quite dried up; 4, Selaginella 

When sending Ferns we must have fully-developed irono*- 
- Constant Reader.-\, Euonymus lat ifolius vanertt«* 

2, Primula. Send in bloom; 3, Nephrolepis 

4, D:«*ialacanthus nervosus.- Walter Houlston.-l, 

2, Aucuba japonlca; 3, Evergreen shrub. 


Catalogues received.—Sutton and Sons, 

MV Garden Diary for WU. -J. R. Pearson end Sow 

Chilwell, Notts. -List of Ganlen Seeds M**? 
Dobbie and Co., Rothesay.— Memorandum Boot 
Pocket Guide to Gardening. _ 

“FLORA and Sylva.”—A Monthly B^ewof Ne* 
and Rare Plants, Trees,Shrubs,and Fruits: BomeWooj 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pan 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and BootoUl* 
Tbe first volume, well bound in half vellum, will 
ready this month, and will form the finest work on 
subject ever produced. Published at 17. Fumival-*** 
Holborn, London, E.O. _ 

“ The English Flower Garden and Horn® 

Grounds.”— Revised, with descriptions of all w * 

plants, trees, and shrubs, their ciUture and arrange w* 

illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8w. t 16s., p°* J 
16s. 6d. jr . l, 

“The English Flower Garden. Wf** * 
had in two other forms, iced and afrongls 
library use or presentation:• —1st, tn 1 voU, JMj* 
strongly bound xnsagegreen half n ett. 

•na, in i vols., half bound sage green morocco, w 
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FRUIT. 

THE PAST YEAR’S FRUIT CROPS. 
When in their annual reports on the year’s 
fruit crop3 last summer growers repeatedly 
used the words, “the worst season we have 
known,” there was in this unanimity embodied 
a distressing truth. Apart from its being a 
“ worst” season it was also a remarkably dis¬ 
appointing one, for in the spriog, when hardy 
fruit-trees generally bloomea, they were literal 
garlands of flowers, filling our minds with high 
anticipations. Certainly the spring was dull, 
cold, cheerless, and such as would neces¬ 
sarily test to its utmost capacity the fertile 
properties of fruit bloom. That great harm 
was done by the cold, ungenial weather, the 
low temperature, and sunless skies at the 
time there could be no doubt. But we now 
know also that tho previous year was one of 
great dulness. It was relatively to ordinary 
seasons cold, wot, and ungenial, and its effects 
oa fruit buds were harmful. Practically the 
general absence of warmth and too great 
rainfall conduced to the formation of sofbUuds 
that were in a fertile sense deficient of pollen, 
hence the surprising infertility of the flowers 
last spring, although produced in great pro¬ 
fusion. Had the season of 1002 but been of a 
normal kind and matured wood and buds, as a 
warm season will, there would have been no 
lack of pollen grains to create fertility, even 
though the time of bloom was so ungenial. 
We find, therefore, that the barrenness of our 
fruit-trees in 1903 was as much a legacy of a 
previous ungenial autumn as it was the pro¬ 
duct of a most unkind spring. But, under any 
circumstances, a heavy fruit bloom is not always 
to be desired. The late Mr. A. F. Barron, one of 
the keenest observers of fruit matters we have 
had, used to express his distrust of a good crop 
following on what might be described as “ gar¬ 
land” years. Heheldthatsuchanexcessof bloom 
not only proved {exhaustive to the trees/thus 
materially in that way provoking infertility, 
bub that its excessive abundance also greatly 
weakened its pollen strength. In how many 
years have we seen these bloom masses in the 
spring succeeded by bub poor crops. It is 
impossible to refer in this way the failure 
in fruit production of last year to the result of 
harmful climatic conditions, without realising 
how grave is the prospect for the new year on 
which we have just entered. Really we have 
seen far colder, wetter, and more sunless 
summers and autumns than were seen in 1902. 
We see also trees generally have made far too 
luxuriant wood growth, and the wood so far 
does nob indicate that hard, matured condition 
which is so much to be desired. Generally 
there is plenty of fruit-buds or spurs on tho 
trees, and those may produce bloom freely in 
the spring. But, looking at our experience of 
the effects of cold, dull, web weather on bloom 
fertility last year, how can we well look for 
better results next spring ? No wonder such a 
reflection creates anxiety. If these anticipa¬ 
tions happily be falsified, and a good fruit crop 
follow a good bloom, how much cause we shall 
have to rejoice. Bub jffliohld another I frpit 
failure follow no one ftfioJ^dJp^sjLtpriM,] ^ 


Naturally it will be asked —can anything be 
done to force fruit-trees into bearing ? Cer¬ 
tainly somothing may be, but not for crops this 
year. Trees are now generally suffering from 
excessive root action, which tends to the pro¬ 
duction of gross, soft, sappy wood shoots in 
great abundance. To cub these shoots hard 
back now or a little later will be of no 
service, as the effect will be wood repro¬ 
duction in greater excess. There are two 
courses open. One is to merely thin out 
the smaller shoots from the trees and just 
shorten or top all the shoots left, and 
those will largely, during the year, develop 
bloom buds or spurs. That would in an 
ordinary season happen. The effect, of course, 
would be to materially extend the trees, but 
fruiting would follow in a year or two. Or 
there is the course of checking root action by 
root pruniog. That, if done, should be set 
about at once. Wide and deep trenches a few 
feet from the tree stems should be thrown out, 
all roots clean severed, then a broad, sharp 
chisel on a 4-feet ash handle driven in under 
the root ball, severing every root found, the 
trench being refilled. If the few top inches of 
soil be removed over each tree, and some wood- 
ashes, old mortar refuse, and soot strewn over 
the roots, then some of the soil replaced, the 
effect in checking wood growth and hardening 
the spurs should be very marked. Of course, 
with such drastic treatment, pruning may be 
fairly severe also. No one need be afraid to 
treat strong, woody trees in this way. They 
will bear it>. Growers of fruit-trees have to 
remember that we grow these bo produce fruit, 
and for that purpose it is sometimes needful to 
apply to them treatment that may seem 
unnatural. The test of this form of treatment 
is found in the good results which follow. 

As to the actual fruit crop of the past 
year, we found the best to be Apples, and 
these cropped best on trees that were rather 
old, and had become less woody than younger 
trees were generally ; or else on bush trees, 
which had not been highly fed. In any case, 
the Apple crop was not more than one-sixth of 
a normal one. Pears were much worse - 
indeed, these fruits gave the poorast crop seen 
for many years. Plums, again, were singularly 
few and late, while Damsons were just a 
moderate crop. Cherries were about half a 
crop ; Gooseberries and Red Currants fairly 
good—in some places heavy, in others very 
light. Black Currants were one of the poorest 
crops known. Raspberries were plentiful, but 
the fruit suffered from heavy rains. Straw¬ 
berries also were fairly abundant for a brief 
season. Blackberries promised finely, but the 
cold, wet autumn practically ruined the crop. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight on Apple-tree —I should be 
much obliged if you would kindly tell me what ia the beet 
thing to apply to standard Apple-trees badly affected with 
American blight?—W. S. O. 

[You cannot do better than rub paraffin 
emulsion, diluted with ten times its volume of 
water, over the parts that are infested with the 
American blight. Use a btiffish brush, and 
work the mixture weU into tl^e rough places in 


the bark where the insects are. You will find 
an article dealing with a French remedy for 
this pest in our issue of January 19, 1901, 
p. 62-3. You might also syringe them with 
the caustic alkali solution, ingredients for 
making which and mode of application have 
been frequently given in these pages.] 

White Grape for greenhouse —Would you 
kiodlv ioform me what sort of white Grape-Vine you 
would recommend for my greenhouse ? I use hut little 
artificial heat, except when it is very damp. A Black 
Hamburgh doeB very well ; a Sweetwater bears well, but 
the fruit is very small. Can you recommend a White 
Alicante ?—Monmouth. 

[Either Royal Muscadine or Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling should do well, as they succeed in an 
ordinary greenhouse without requiring any 
fire-heat. There is no such thing as a White 
Alicante. Besides, the Alicante is- a late 
Grape and must have plenty of fire-heat to do 
it well.] 

Mulberry-tree on Grass.—I have a large Mul¬ 
berry-tree that has borne a heavy crop of fruit these last 
two years, but it is small. I wish to increase the size of 
the fruit, and have had two large boughs cut of! this 
autumn, bub there is plenty of top-wood on the remaining 
head. I should like to hear what is the best way to treat 
it, both as regards the roots and the tree above ground. 
It is on Grass.—A. L. Plumbridor. 

[The tree has very likely exhausted the soil 
in which the roots are. We would advise you 
to lift the turf, break up the soil, and apply 
a good dressing of short-manure over the 
roots, working it in with a fork. Make the 
soil firm and relay the turf. This will help 
the tree and enable it to swell the fruit to a 
larger size. Liquid-manure applied frequently 
would probably have the desired effect, and 
thus you would be saved the trouble of lifting 
the turf.] 

Grapes shanking.—I have three Vines, which 
have an inside border 13 feet long, J feet wide, * feet to 
5 feet deep, no arches. The soil around the border is 
heavy clay. The Vines have been iu the border four 
years ; fruited twice. First year they did well, but last 
year the Grapes shanked very badly ; not one bunch any 
good. The border was made up with good soil, a patn 
running along side of it, lawn on the other side of the 
path.—J. P. 

[Seeing that the Grapes have shanked so 
badly, we fear that the drainage is bad. As 
you say that a heavy clay soil surrounds the 
border, this naturally retains the water, which 
ought to be drained away into a leader drain. 
What about the drainage of tho inside border ? 
Besides, it is too deep, if, as we understand 
you, it is 4 feet or 5 feet deep. The shanking 
may be due to over-cropping, but we think the 
cause is due to stagnant water in the border.] 

Scraping and painting Vines-—I have just 
got possession of a vinery wherein are six Vines. I am 
told that the same need scraping and painting. Would 
you kindly tell me the name of the tool used for this pur¬ 
pose, and also the name of the preparation or oompound 
used for painting the Vines?—W. A. B. 

[From want of experience Vines are often 
subjected to barbarous treatment in what is 
termed their winter dressing. Some will even 
go the length of peeling or scraping off the 
entire bark, and think they have done well in 
obtaining a clean and almost polished surface. 
If ordinary intelligence is brought to bear 
upon the work of vine dressing, the folly of 
such drastic measures is apparent. Every¬ 
thing depend* upon necessity. If there-arono 
insects infesting tfes house, and p<irfcieulat!y 
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mealy-bug, there is no need for removing a 
shred of bark or for painting. If, on the otner 
hand, insects abound, then measures must be 
taken to destroy them ; but there is no need 
for stripping all the bark oil'. Remove all that 
is loose, and with a dull-edged knife trim round 
the spurs just sufficient to facilitate painting, 
and be careful not to damage the buds. Gis- 
hurst-compound has for years been employed for 
Vine dressing, and this can be obtained from 
any seedsman, with instructions supplied for its 
application. A painter’s brush is used. If 
there is red-spider about the rods, a little 
flowers of sulphur added to the compound will 
be useful. XL All winter dressing is also 
good, easily applied, and cleanly. Care is 
necessary to thoroughly work the liquid into 
and about the spurs, as these are always the 
lodging-places of insects.] 

Root-pruning a fruit-tree.— In your answer to 
" N. VV.,” who wrote in a recent number of your excellent 
paper aoking advice concerning the uneatisfaotory state of 
his Apple-trees (Wellington), you say cut off the tap-root; 
but that appears to be a formidable undertaking, besides 
which, the root would at once start a fresh growth down¬ 
wards. I feel much more inclined to graft my Wellington 
with a sort that does well on this heaviest of clay soils.— 
W. 0. A. 

[Not at all a “formidable undertaking.” 
The root will, when cut off, not start a “ fresh 
growth downwards,” but will produce fibrous 
roots, which are the mainstay of the tree and 
tend to the production of fruit as soon as 
these lay hold of the fresh soil, which must 
be added when the tree has been root-pruned. 
See also reply to Mr9. W. re “Fruit-tree 
roots,” p. 394.] 

Potting Strawberries.— Standing in the open I 
have about 100 Strawberry-plants in GU-slze pots. Wbat 
would you advise me to do with these under the circum¬ 
stances, in order that I may get some forward berries in 
the vinery before those outdoors are ready? Will they 
not need potting into, say, No. JJ-size pots, and what 
compost is best for them, any artificials needed, and when 
ought I to take them into vinery for forcing on ? An 
early reply would greatly oblige.—W. A. B. 

[It will be necessary to repot the Straw¬ 
berries into the sizes named if you desire good 
fruits. Unless, howevor, the crowns are strong 
and plump, and the plants have had a reason¬ 
able amount of attention in the autumn, the 
probability is they will neither repay the 
labour of repotting nor the attempt to slightly 
force them. If the embryo truss is not already 
present, no amount of cultural skill will pro¬ 
vide it now. Assuming that the plants are 
good, prepare a compost of fibrous loam three 
parts to one of decayed manure, adding a little 
burn-bake, if you have it, or a little soot, and 
a 0 inch potful of bone-meal to each bushel of 
soil. They should not be left out-of-doors to 
endure all weathers without protection, hardy 
though the Strawberry is; but if no cold- 
frame can bo spared them, plunge the pots to 
their rims in ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or leaves. Re¬ 
pot in February, and do not afterwards expose 
them to the weather, but stand them in the 
cool greenhouse or frame. To fruit just prior 
to the outdoor stock, of course only ordinary 
greenhouse treatment is necessary. They 
must have a shelf close to the glass from the 
timo of starting, and when they come into 
flower reduce the blooms to about half-a-dozen, 
or not more than nine, reserving the strongest, 
and carefully fertilise them with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail.] 


TREE8 AND 8HRUB& 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Raising tree seeds.— What is the best time of 
year for raising tree seeds, the best soil, aspect, and 
depth'!' Is it best to raise in seed-pans or frames any of 
the following V—Larlx europa;i (Silesian seed), Picea 
excelsa septentrionalis, Pinus Laricio corsicana, Pinus 
Laricio auatriana, Taxus baccata, Larix leptolepis, Picea 
alba, Fraxinus americana, Fraxlnus Ornus, Leycesterla 
formosa, and Spartium junceum.— Brampton. 

[The best time to sow all the seeds men¬ 
tioned is in the month of April, as many of 
them will soon start into growth. If in large 
quantities, they are be9t sown in the open 
ground, but if you have a limited number of 
oach, the bottor way will bo to raise them in 
seed-pans and place in a frame. If in pans, 
prepare a compost of two thirds loam to one 
third leaf-mould and a sprinkling of sand, 
thoroughly mix the ingredients together, and 
pass through a sieve with a £-inch or £-inch 
mesh, rubbing it at the same time so that only 
the rery roughest portion remaioa in tjie sieve. 
Vat this oa oneg^lg^brokeo 


crocks over the bottom of the pot, and on these 
a layer of the rough soil. Then fill to within 
an inch of the rim with the prepared compost 
and sow the seeds thinly thereon, covering 
them with about a quarter of an inch of the 
same soil, and the largest ones a little more. 
By this we mean that there is to be that depth 
of soil over the top of the seed. Then place 
these pans in a frame, keep moderately close, 
and water through a fine rose when necessary. 
As soon as the young plants appear above 
ground more air must be given, and when the 
secondary leaves are well developed prick them 
out into the soil of a sheltered border which 
has been well dug and trodden firmly. If 
partially shaded, but not by overhanging trees, 
so much the better; if not, a few Spruce 
boughs or something of that kind may be 


surrounding soil. Water with a rose in the 
event of very dry weather, and in the follow- 
ing year many of the subjects will be sufti 
ciently advanced to prick out into prepared 
beds in the same way as that recommended for 
those raised in pans. Keep a sharp look out 
for mice, which are very partial to some of 
these seeds ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

A FAVOURITE CLIMBING ROSE 
(WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON). 
We may favour Clematises on account of the 
prodigality of their blossoms, bub when we 



Rose W. A. Richardson over a doorway. From a photograph by Mr. Thos. Taylor, 
Crowsley Park, lieuley-on-Thames. 


stuck in to give a little shade till they have 
taken hold of the new soil. If the seeds are 
too numerous to sow in pans the best place for 
them is a border some 6 feet or N feet wide, 
which should be of good open loam of a mode¬ 
rate consistency and where it is nob parched 
up during the summer. If with a west aspect 
so much the better, bub should it face south a 
few boughs may be stuck in after the seed is 
sown to give a little shade. To sow the seed 
tread theoorder moderately firm, rake smoothly, 
and mako drills a foot apart from the back to 
the front of the border. In light soils, where 
particularly liable to dry, these drills may be 
1 \ inches deep, but where it is of a more hold¬ 
ing nature 1 inch will be suflicient. Then sow 
the seed thinly in the bottom of these drills j 
and cover with half an inch of the soil recom- 
mended for sowing in pans. In this way these 
drills will be a little oeloiy the surface of the 


come to speak of sweetly-scented climbers, 
what can vie with Roses ? Everyone knows to 
what uses they may be put, and what happy 
results follow. The cottage door is enriched 
by their rich clusters, the house front is 
beautified by their presence, which is further 
enhanced when their fragrance finds its way 
into the rooms. In the garden they are no less 
welcome, whether seen clambering over arches 
or pergola, or draping arbour and summer¬ 
house, or, as depicted in the illustration, 
keeping guard, sentinel-like, over somedoor¬ 
way. Perhaps, amongst climbers, Willie® 
Allen Richardson, valued for its nankeen 
yellow or buff blossoms, is as popular as any. 
Pity it is that in the glare of sunshine, nnl©s 
afforded some shade, its flowers quickly 
bleach, and, recognising this, those who have 
. jefc to plant should, if possible, try a position 
where lor some portion of the day there * 
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shade. I have seen remarkable results on an 
east wall. Leahitrst. 


ROSE MME. ABEL CHATENAY FOR 
WINTER BLOOMING. 

I am rather surprised that the growers of 
forced Roses have not taken up the cultivation 
of this lovely Rose. That it is one of the most 
charming in the outdoor Rose garden is now 
freely admitted, and, judging from the quanti¬ 
ties annually sold, it is a formidable rival to 
La France and Caroline Testout. What can 
be more exquisite than the deep salmon and 
carmine, long, pointed blossoms, and how 
abundantly they are produced ? The buds, 
too, are so shapely and useful for coat flowers. 

I notice in a recent number of the A merican 
Florist that the Chicago growers highly value 
this Rose, and one trade grower was asking 
just before Christ mas as much as 20 dollars per 
100 for blooms with 2A feet, and longer, 
stems. The American grower seems 
fully alive to what will sell well, and, 
for cutting, who can deny that Roses 
with long stems are not most elegant? 
Naturally, it would not do to cut 
back plants so rigorously if we desired 
them for a longer life, but at the prices 
named it pays to renew the stock fre¬ 
quently. It is necessary to plant out 
tne Roses in order to obtain these long 
stems ; but that need not deter anyone 
from embarking in the business, for, 
after all, the planting out system is 
by far the most economical way of 
growing Roses for protit. I have re¬ 
cently seen some planted out speci¬ 
mens, that were fully 5 feet high and 
nearly as much through, of such 
kinds as Bridesmaid, The Bride, Ni- 
photos, Perledes Jardins, etc., and the 
owner is noted for the quality of his 
Roses. Perhaps it is that Mme. Abel 
Chatenay is not full enough for the 
English market; but, be that as it 
may, I believe if it were tried and 
good quality of blossom aimed at, that 
it would prove to be one of the most 
profitable Roses to grow. Anyone 
embarking in this business should look 
out for a piece of good Rose soil, 
where drainage is good and water 
abundant. A nice friable loam, neither 
too clayey nor too sandy, would be 
just the thing. After the houses are 
built the top should be deeply turned 
into bottom of trench, Grass down 
wards, and bone meal and other man¬ 
ures liberally incorporated. The best 
plants to set out are young grafted 
stock upon the seedling Brier. It is 
usual to plant out in June ; then the 
plants go ahead and make fine bushes 
by the autumn. Anyone having a 
spare greenhouse would do well to 
turn it into a Rose - house. Apart 
from the profitable side, it i9 a delight¬ 
ful feature of any establishment. The 
three main points to remember are 
good soil of a good depth, the aspect 
where most sun is possible, and good, 
healthy stock to plant out. There 
will not be much return for two or • 

three years, but after this time the 
vield should be such as to give a 
handsome profit. Rosa. 

Trailing plants. —The greenhouse where 
plants having a trailing habit are not grown, 
and the garden in which they are seldom 
seen, are both the poorer for the loss. Think 
what may be done with things like Campan¬ 
ulas alone—simple, inexpensive flowering 
plants easily raised from seed, or propagated 
by off-shoots, either used as pot plants on 
greenhouse shelves, in hanging-baskets, or as 
occupants for the window-box. Verbenas, 
too, possess a long straggling habit, are 
extremely showy in colour, and, like the 
former, are easily raised from seed. The 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium has long since been 
noted for its pendulous growth, and is equally 
valued for the quantity of its blossoms. 
Petunias, also, are of much service in the 
garden, particularly in positions where they 
can be seen to advantage, as in the case of 
window-boxes or baskets.— Leahcrst, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

It has often struck me that the amateur with 
but a single greenhouse too often overlooks the 
merits of the Roman Hyacinth, for without 
any trouble the flowers can be obtained at a 
time when blooms are particularly scarce. At 
the present day, however, size is regarded as 
the acme of perfection by many, and this, no 
doubt, accounts for the fact that the large, 
massive spikes of the Dutch varieties are far 
more generally met with. What the Roman 
Hyacinth lacks in size it, however, makes up 
in quantity, for several spikes are pushed up 
from a single bulb, and if three bulbs are 
placed in a 5-inch pot, a pretty little specimen, 
such a9 is herewith illustrated, is formed. The 
bulbs, which are small, compared with those of 
the other kinds, reach this country about the 


very little trouble, and, during the month of 
November and parb of December, they wero 
very beautiful. The principal portion of these 
Hyacinths is grown along tne south of Europe, 
while the large-flowered forms are sent here 
from Holland. X. 


ORCHIDS. 

LIGHT FOR ORCHIDS. 

(Reply to “Amateur.”) 

The value of a good clear light is of the 
greatest importance, for nob only are Orchids 

f rown in it more free flowering than others 
ept in a more or less dense shade, bub they 
are not so susceptible to the effects of slight 
errors of treatment in other ways. Cattleyas 
cannot be satisfactorily grown in any house 
that does not admit plenty of light on every 
side. Even such shade loving plants as Odonto- 


Roinan Hyacinths. 


end of July or early in August, and, if the 
flowers are required during the dull days of 
November, December, and January, a fort¬ 
nightly potting may be made from the middle 
of September to a corresponding period in 
November. Three fair-sized bulbs may be put 
into a 5-inch pot, which is a very convenient 
size, but if small, an additional bulb had better 
be employed. A mixture of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand, will 
suit them well, and the bulbs should be so 
potted that the upper portion is just below the 
surface of the soil. After potting, we are often 
told to place them out-of-doors and cover with 
ashes for a time, but a batch that I had under 
my observation last autumn was treated very 
differently, and with great success. They were 
simply potted and placed on the stage of an 
ordinary greenhouse, kept at a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs., watering but little at 
first, but giving an increased supply as the 
pots got full of roots. In this way they gave 


glossums and Masdevallias can be easily ruined 
by keeping them in a dark house during the 
winter months. Cypripedium insigne will 
produce twice as many blossoms if kept in a 
good light as it will heavily shaded, and the 
liking that such kinds as Dcndrobiums, Catosc- 
tums, and all the distichous raco of Acrides, 
Saccolabiums, and Vandas have for light is so 
well known that one would think everyone who 
possesses a few Orchids would strive to give 
them all the light possible from January to 
December. That it is not so is evident to 
anyone in the habit of visiting these small 
collections, for, assiduous as the cultivators 
referred to are in potting, watering, and 
cleaning their plants, they often do this 
under a glass roof rendered almost opaque with 
dirt for months together. Not only this, but 
when shading has to be resorted to it is 
applied at certain stated times every day, 
and no matter what the weather may be, 
it is left on until the time comes round 
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for its removal. This is decidedly wrong. 
Imagine an Orchid growing naturally, it may 
be, on the top of some tree where the only 
shade it gets is that afforded by a few leaves 
while the latter are on, and none at all when 
they have fallen. This plant is brought home, 
confined to a glasshouse, in many cases in a 
partially shaded position. The least wo can do 
is to keep the glass clean and never to allow 
shading unless it is absolutely necessary to 
avoid scorching the foliage. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of large towns the trouble is, of 
course, worst; but in country places, where 
the houses are in close proximity to decidu¬ 
ous trees, the leaves in autumn, and in many 
cases the flowers in spring, make a lot of 
work in keeping the glass always clean. 
In the former localities the glass should be 
well cleaned down at least once a week 
on the outside, unless it is during the bright¬ 
est and sunniest weather, and the inside 
should be so frequently sponged that nothing 
like a film can ever be seen upon it. Then, 
other conditions being favourable, the plants 
will be satisfactory, and it only remains to be 
careful not to overshade in spring and summer. 
The blinds ought never to be down during the 
best part of a dull day following a bright morn¬ 
ing, nor should the neglect of early ventilation 
render it necessary to put the shade on before 
the plants have become dry overhead. 

Anything that can be done in the way of 
shifting plants to bring them nearer the glass, 
or any alterations that can be made to give 
each one room to stand clear of its neighbour, 
will be time well spent. Especially is this 
the case with plants that are for some reason 
backward in growth, such as imported plants 
received too late in the season to mature their 
pseudo-bulbs, or plants that were retarded in 
their flowering season for exhibition and are 
in a like state. Light, evon more than heat, 
will be necessary to harden the tissues and give 
the foliage that robust aud finished appearance 
that cultivators know is the forerunner of a 
bounteous crop of flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM B. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The culture of the Chrysanthemum for the 
production of large exhibition blooms has 
already begun—at least, so far as the insertion 
of cuttings is concerned. Plants that have 
been highly fed and grown strongly all through 
the past season rarely throw up cuttings from 
their base sufficiently early for a good begin¬ 
ning to be made in the succeeding season. As 
a rule, when the new growths actually appear, 
they are weak and often sickly, and, when 
inserted as cuttiDgs, nob infrequently damp 
off. These facts only prove how necessary it is 
to be in a position to procure healthy stock 
during the early days of December and imme¬ 
diately subsequent to that period. When time 
can be spared, and opportunity offers, it is an 
excellent plan to plant out in a spare corner of 
the garden, from 5 inch or 6 inch pots, one plant 
of each of the varieties that the grower is likely 
to take in hand another season. These plants, 
after being cut down, may be lifted intact and 
afterwards placed on the side benches of a cool 
greenhouse, or, if preferred, plunged in some 
lighb and gritty soil in the same quarters. 
Cold-frames or pits may be used for the same 
purpose so long as frost can be excluded from 
them. Plants treated in the manner just pre¬ 
scribed bristle with short-jointed growths, and 
of a kind that make ideal cuttings. If collec¬ 
tions of exhibition Chrysanthemums were taken 
in hand in this way we should hear less of 
deterioration of so many of the large and hand¬ 
some kinds that still anpear to find much 
favour. There is little doubt that if some of 
the older varieties were subjected to this 
treatment, they would compare very favour¬ 
ably with the newer sorts when placed side by 
side in the exhibition stands and vases. Why 
is it that the early flowering Chrysanthemums, 
the majority of which are grown in the open 
border under more natural conditions, are so 
much more easily and satisfactorily perpetuated ?• 
Without a doubt, repeated success may bo 
attributed to the healthy character of the 
stock, which is more often procured from 
plants that are lifted and placed under glass 
previous to the cuttings being removed, in 


which case, of course, the more natural treat¬ 
ment of them must naturally tell. Reverting 
again to plants of an exhibition kind. When 
specially prepared stock plants are grown in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the garden, and these 
are lifted just previous to the very hard 
weather, or earlier, if desired, this dispenses 
with the need of retaining the old plants as 
they go out of flower. The latter may, there¬ 
fore, De cut down when finished with, and the 
old stools shaken out and thrown on the 
rubbish heap. By these means considerable 
gain in space under glass may be gained. At 
this season, therefore, would it not be wise to 
propagate at least one plant each of all the 
varieties that one is accustomed to grow ? 
They could then be set aside for plant¬ 
ing outdoors ultimately for the sole purpose of 
perpetuating each one from healthy and 
vigorous stock. Thore are Chrysanthemum 
specialists who make a special point of growing 
what they call “ rested stock,” and whore stock 
of this kind can be procured, it certainly should 
be given the preference. I know of one 
specialist who plants quite a number of each 
of the sorts he catalogues, and, when these are 
lifted in early November, the plants are ideal 
for the purpose intended. Cuttings vary con¬ 
siderably in tneir appearance, and many 
growers are misled into using stout cuttings full 
of sap and often overlarge. A medium-sized 
cutting, say about 2\ inches in length, is what 
may be regarded as ideal; but any cuttings 
between the figure already named and .3 inches 
in height should prove satisfactory. Short- 
jointed growths are to be preferred to all 
others, and, to prepare these for insertion, they 
should be cut through immediately below a 
joint, and the lower bases trimmed off close to 
the stem of the cutting itself. The best 
cuttings are those that develop from the stems 
of the old plant, and also away from the imme¬ 
diate base of the old stem. Stock plants, 
prepared in the manner in which I have just 
suggested, invariably develop numerous shoots 
of the kind desired, and these push their way 
through the soil a few inches, more or less, 
removed from the base of the old stem. Cuttings 
taken from the old stem invariably develop a 
bud in the centre, and when plants are grown 
to produce large exhibition blooms, the grower’s 
calculations as to time are completely upset. 
Cuttings should be made of all shoots that give 
one tho impression they are of free and recent 
growth. 

Son. is an important consideration, even at 
this early period, although there are persons 
who think little of this matter. Good fibrous 
loam is an all-important ingredient in a suitable 
compost. This loam should not be heavy ; 
rather err on the side of light loam at this 
period. Well-rotted and flaky leaf-mould is the J 
other ingredient, and of these two soils take an 
equal quantity. It is a good plan to riddle 
these ingredients through a sieve with a £-inch 
mesh, and then to mix them thoroughly. Add 
thereto half a part of coarse silver-sand, which 
should be quite fresh and clean, and, in addi¬ 
tion, a free dusting of wood-ashes. Failing the 
latter, use crushed oyster-shells or crushed 
charcoal. A thorough mixing of these soils is 
important, and then the production of a good 
compost in which to strike the cuttings is 
assured. In cases where there is a difficulty in 
procuring leaf-mould, this latter may be sub¬ 
stituted with clean and fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre- 
refuse. Cuttings should be free from green-fly 
before they are put in, and a dusting 
with Tobacco-powder will effect this. Mildew 
also may be cnecked by dusting the affected 
leaves with flowers of sulphur. The cuttings 
may be inserted singly in thumb-pots, or a 
number of cuttings may be propagated in 3 inch 
or 5 inch pots. Boxes also may be used and 
the cuttings inserted in rows ; the boxes, how¬ 
ever, should be of shallow make, and not more 
than 2 inches deep. Crock the different recep¬ 
tacles carefully, covering the crocks with the 
rougher siftings of the compost Fill in to the 
level of pot or box with the compost, making 
this slightly firm. Sprinkle the surface freely 
with coarse silver-sand, so that when the holes 
are made for each cutting a small proportion 
of sand may be carried down to tho bottom of 
each hole on which the cutting should rest. 
Press the soil firmly at the base of each cutting 
so that it does not “hang,” and then rooting is 
practically assured. Deal with one variety at 


a time, and label each one before proceeding 
with the next, and thus avoid confusion. Place 
the pots or boxes in a temperature of about 
45 degs , and rooting should take place within 
a month. Water when the soil is fairly dry, 
using a fine-rosed can. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bush Chrysanthemums.— Bush plant« 
are exceedingly useful at this season of the 
year, chiefly on account of their decorative 
value. For the greenhouse, the hall, and even 
in apartments, freely-flowered bush Chrys¬ 
anthemums have few rivals. Some varieties 
are peculiarly useful in this way, and we have 
seen Emperor of China (pale pink), Lady Sel- 
borne (white), O. J. Quintus (pink), Amiral 
Avellan (yellow), l)r. Sharpe (bright rosy 
magenta), Wm. Tricker (rosy pink) all in ex¬ 
cellent form when grown in this way. Others 
of almost equal merit are Souvenir de Petite 
Amie (white), J. Shrimpton (dark crimsom, 
Mme. Carnot (white), Mabel Douglas (yellow), 
Val d’Andorre (bronzy-chestnut), and W. H. 
Lincoln (bright yellow). The list might prob 
ably be lengthened if necessary, but all the 
above-named we have seen in very attractive 
examples as bush plants, grown freely and 
without any attempt at formal training. 

Staging cut blooms.— Of late years 
there have been many suggestions as to possible 
improvements in the staging of cut blooms at 
our shows. From a general decorative point 
of view the vase seems to be preferable to the 
old show-board, although when blooms are 
judged separately as individual objects, each 
being worth a certain number of points, it is 
doubtful if there is auy advantage. On the 
continent at the big shows there is neither one 
nor the other, for tables do not form any part 
of the shows. The ordinary custom in Belgium 
and in France is to arrange a Chrysanthemum 
show like a large winter garden. Here and 
there the visitor will find a large turf lawn with 
beds cut out in different shapes, each one being 
filled with pots of ffc ~ering plants, the pots 
being hidden from view by the judicious cover 
ing of mould. Other beds are arranged in 
various forms on the floor of the building in 
which the show is held ; paths intervene to 
allow a free circulation of the visitors. Some 
of these beds are very artistically arranged. 
They are edged with about a foot of green 
turf and raised a few inches or so above the 
ground level. Those containing the cut blooms 
are thus all below the eye, and a better view of 
the entire flower is thus obtained than when 
staged on a table. The blooms are placed in 
glass bottles, made fast, and then sunk in the 
soil forming the bed. They are often on long 
stems with foliage, and certain!v make very 
attractive exhibits in that way.—W. M. R. 

Anemone Chrysanthemums for 
groups.— In these days when every group at 
our shows is almost wholly made up of the 
biggebt Japanese that can be found, it is into 
resting to note the value of the Anemone 
section as seen in the Chrysanthemum collec¬ 
tions in the London parks. The general public 
who visit these County Council displays are 
critics of a different calibre from those who 
frequent the shows held by the various Chrys¬ 
anthemum Societies. The general public 
know nothing about properties and point 
judging and such matters. Their chief delight 
is in seeing the wonderful variation of foira, 
size, and colour, and certainly the flowers 
shown in the parks provide the greatest 
possible variety for such visitors. A great 
relief is offered to the eye by including in a 
general group some of the most distinct of the 
Anemone section. A wonderfully effective 
flower is Descartes, which is very large in size, 
has long ray florets and a fine disc ; the colour 
is a rich vinous crimson. Quite novel in colour 
is Le Chalonnais, a medium sized variety, 
colour golden-buff. Sir Walter Raleigh is 
large and good, colour pale blush. Sabine 
(soft primrose-yellow), John Banyan, M. C. 
Lebocqz, Delaware, and Mrs. Judge Benedict 
are all froely used in the London parks, and, 
judiciously interspersed here and there among 
the other and bigger varieties, help to sustain 
and renew the interest of the many visitors that 
throng these displays on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons from the middle of October to tho 
middle of November,—C. H. P. 
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RETARDED BULBS AND PLANTS. 
Within the last decade great changes have 
taken place in the means employed to obtain 
many popular subjects in bloom at other than 
their normal period. Previously the only 
object aimed at was to flower them early by 
means of hard forcing, but now vast numbers 
of bulbs and plants of different kinds are 
retarded by means of huge refrigerators, 
where they are kept in a frozen state till long 
after their natural time of blooming, some- 


sented by' its floral display, succeed one 
another, it is questionable if these artificial 
roductions will be viewed with favour by all, 
ut to the florist who aims at flowers out of 
the common and the gardener who has to keep 
up a display at all seasons there is much to be 
said in tneir favour. 

With regard to the treatment necessary for 
the development of these different subjects 
after the ordeal they have undergone, one of 
the firms who makes a speciality of retarded 
plants gives a few most useful instructions on 
that point. 

“ Lily or tiie Valley.—I t is very important 


received, soak the roots for an hour or so in 
cold water, allow them to drain, pot firmly in 
peaty soil, place in a cool greenhouse for a few 
days, and shade slightly ; syringe frequently 
until the flower buds begin to expand, when 
this must be discontinued. A temperature of 
GO degs. to 65 degs. is all that is required to 
bring them to perfection. The plants will 
flower in five or six weeks after potting. 
Flowers obtained in this w r ay last much longer 
than those borne by hard-forced plants. 

“ Si'iR/KAS.—Pot firmly directly after thefrost 
has left the roots, and place in a cool-frame or 
greenhouse until the flower spikes show above 



Retarded crowns of Lily of the^Valley forced. From a photograph by Mr. Jas. HI Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


times, indeed, till that season almost, if not 
quite, comes round again. The Lily of the 
Valley, whose first flowers used to be obtained 
about Christmas, may now be had throughout 
the summer, autumn, and winter months 
without any trouble, while visitors to the 
autumn Chrysanthemum shows may have seen, 
in addition to this popular subject, masses of 
Spiraeas, including the beautiful pink S. 

S almata, Azalea mollis, Lilium auratum, longi- 
orum, and speciosum. Of these, the Spiraeas I 
and Azaleas should naturally have flowered in 
the preceding spring, and the Lilies in the 
summer and early autumn. As much of the 
charm of flowering plants consists in the 
manner in which the seq^ops, each xepre- • 
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that these crowns should be potted as soon as 
received and given a good soaking of water. 
Pot into 5-inch pots, twelve crowns to the pot, 
keeping the crowDS well above the soil; leave 
in cold-frame for three or four days and shade 
from the light till the buds are on the point of 
opening, after which place in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. The crowns will flower 
in about twenty-one days. The ordinary 
Beilin-grown crowns of the Lily of the Valley 
could by hard forcing be obtained at Christmas, 
but the flower spikes are thus early thrown up 
totally devoid of leaves, whereas the retarded 
ones produce a fair amount of foliage, and are, 
therefore, much more effective. 

“Azalea mollis.—As soon as the plants are ‘ 


the foliage, when a temperature of CO dees, 
may be given with advantage. Care should be 
taken to keep the foliage dry at night. The 
roots will flower in frcm six to seven weeks 
from the time of potting. 

“Liliums —The different species should be 
potted as soon as the frost has left them and 
be placed in a cool frame or greenhouse until 
well rooted, sav, for the first six or seven 
weeks. They should be shaded from the sun, 
after which they may be forced, if needed. In 
potting, care should be taken to pot the bulbs 
at least 2 inches below the surface of the soil, 
so as to enable the stem bo root. Autumn and 
winter temperature, 55. degs. to 60 degs. 
Lilium auratum and L. longiflorum flower in 
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from thirteen to fifteen woeks after potting, 
and L. speciosum in from eighteen to twenty 
weeks.” X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Sauromatum guttatum.— I have had a bulb of 
Sauromacum guttatum in a warm room since October 19th. 
As yet it has made no growth. It had started when sent 
me, and looks exactly in the same Btate now. The bulb is 
perfectly sound. What am I to do with it?— Skirdox. 

[The bulb will flower without any soil or 
water. When the flowering is over it should 
be potted, when it will develop leaves and 
roots. Yours, no doubt, will bloom in due 
course. It is merely a curiosity and of no value 
for the house, as the unpleasant odour of the 
blossoms would soon cause it to be banished 
therefrom.] 

Planting out Camellias. — I have three nice 
Caroeliia-pUnts in pots ; they are doing very well and 
showing a lot of healthy buds, but I should like to plant 
them out in a border. I have a suitable place in a Urge, 
high confervatory. Will you please tell me whether they 
would do and bloom as well as in pots, and what soil I had 
better use ?--IxquiRK.R. 

[Camellias might be planted out in every 
greenhouse and conservatory that has a centre 
bed—nothing better could be placed in such a 
position. A well-foliaged bush or clump of 
them is never offensive to the eye, and when 
the side shelves are furnished with small 
plants, a bold centre is a pleasant relief. In 
planting out Camellias, the first matter requir¬ 
ing attention is the drainage. This should be 
ample, and nothing is better for the purpose 
than broken bricks. Their depth should be 
according to that of the bed, but at no time 
should less than a layer of 2 inches be 
considered sufficient; for a bed 2 feet deep 
double the quantity of drainage is not too 
much. Rough bits of turf or broad sods must 
be placed next the drainage ; this prevents the 
finer soil from choking it; tho remainder of the 
bed should be filled up with rich, mellow, 
fibrous chopped turf, to which may be added 
some peat. Jf deficient of sand a little may be 
added. A good quantity of charcoal may be 
mixed in all kinds of soil. When the bed is 
rilled the soil should not be too wet or too dry, 
but in much the same state as that generally 
used for potting. Tne time to plant is after 
the flowering is past, and when growth has 
begun, but before it is too far advanced. Old 

S lants of large size, but past their prime, may 
e planted out with advantage, when their 
vigour is generally renewed. When the roots 
are much matted, they should be disentangled 
with a sharp pointed stick as much as possible, 
and any strong-growing ones cut right out. 
This is an important matter, and is of immense 
benefit to the plants, as in this way all the old 
inert soil is got rid of. After they are planted 
give a good soaking of water to settle the soil. 
During this time the plants must be shaded 
from strong sunshine, and damped down with 
the syringe early in tlie afternoons of fine days 
When the growth and flower-buds are matured 
air Bhould be gradually admitted, this having 
the same effect as placing Camellia plants in 
pots outside to lurden their wood ] 


freely is also available, while P. obconica must 
for the same purpose be sown in spring. 
Cyclamen should be sown about .1 uly or 
August, but these do not attain a flowering 
size till the second year. Cinerarias sown in 
May make good flowering plants by winter, but 
need careful attention in the matter of potting, 
watering, etc. Begonias of many varieties are 
also available, but for these a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. is necessary ; indeed, most 
flowers require in winter a little additional 
heat for tneir development. Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums in 5 inch and 6 inch pots, if stood out- 
of-doors in full sun during the summer, and 
the flower-buds picked off, will bloom in the 
winter, while several kinds of Heaths and 
Epacris are valuable just now. They are, 
however, difficult plants to grow, unless there 
is a house or houses for their special accommo¬ 
dation, hence they are usually purchased in 
the autumn from nurserymen who make a 
speciality of them, and grow them in enormous 
quantities. Retarded crowns of the Lily of 
the Valley will flower at the New Year if 
potted four to five weeks beforehand, and 
brought on gradually, ultimately reaching a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 63 degs. Lastly, of 
bulbs that do not require hard forcing, may be 
mentioned Roman Hyacinths, potted in the 
end of September and in October; Narcissus 
Paper White, potted in September ; Tulip Due 
Van Thol varieties, potted in September ; and 
Freesia refracta alba, potted end of August or 
early in September. Good established clumps 
of the Arum Lily will also frequently flower at 
this season.] 


Flowers for the conservatory. — Will you 
kindly tell me what plants I could hive blooming now in 
a good-s J zed conservatory? I have a small propagating- 
house and two good-sized greenhouses to feed the conser¬ 
vatory, which opens out of the drawing-room. I have no 
flowers to speak of in it.— East Anglia. 

[There are many flowering plants available 
for the decoration of the conservatory at this 
season, but without more particulars it is 
impossible too say where the fault lies,-that you 
have practically none. In the first place, all 
such plants require a considerable aujount of 
attention, and if the gardener's time is taken 
up with other matters, it is impossible to attend 
to them in a satisfactory minper. Next, the 
term greenhouse is a very comprehensive one, 
and some of those structures are very ill-suited 
for plant growing. Again, it will be necessary 
to annually buy different subjects for the pur¬ 
pose, as bulbs, at least, are not available the 
second year, and such items as soil, fire-heat, 
etc., have also to be taken into consideration. 
The following may all be had in bloom now 
Az ileas may be purchased cheaply in the 
autumn in the shapo of neat little bushes 
studded with flower-buds, which will in the 
greenhouse gradually develop. In a gentle heat 
the variety Deutsche Perle may be had in 
flower by the new year, the others are later. 
Primula sinensis sown in June and grown on 
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Mossy Saxifrage for grave.—I am anxious to 
plant a grave in Norwood Cemetery with a close-growing 
Mo*sy Saxifrage instead of the usual turf. Would you 
kindly tell me in the correspondence column of Gardening 
what variety it would be best to use?— April. 

[The best would be either S. muecoidee, S. hypnoides, 
or S. c;o«pitosa, all of which form dense bright green 
carpet^of glistening verdure during the winter. ] 
Ranunculi, plants over — I wish to plant 
large bed of IUntmculi, and should be glad to know if 
could sow Shirley Poppies over the surface in spring, to 
come on when the Ranunculi die down ; or whether you 
would suggest anything better for the purpose?—A. 

[We think you ought to allow the Ranunculi to have 
the bed to themselves. Directly the flowers of the Ranun¬ 
culus are over and the foliage faded you must li't the 
tubers, dry them, and store them in a cool place in sand, 
for if you leave them in the ground they are liable to 
injury and are never strong 1 
Early-blooming Phloxes.— Will you kindly in 
form me if the e trly-Howering perennial Phloxes Bre as 
attractive as the late-flowering, as I cannot get the Utter 
to bloom well ? This is a cold, smoky district, and try 
how I will they do not show flower until too late and 
frosts nip them off. As I am very fond of these, I should 
like to grow a few of the early-flowering ones if equal to 
the others. —Stafford. 

[The early or summer-flowering Phloxes have 
chiefly come from P. suffruticosa and bloom 
during June and July. They will do well in 
any good soil to which has been added plenty 
of good rotten manure, cow-manure being 
preferable, as this helps to keep the roots 
cool. Summer flowering Phloxes are very 
useful, as they come between the spring and 
autumn-blooming sort9 which have been raised 
from P. paniculata principally. Any hardy 
plant nurseryman should be able to supply 
plants of the early-blooming kinds.] 
Flowering plants for vases.—I have four stone 
va;es about the sizj of a lU-inch pot. These stand on the 
north Bide of a house and get but very little sun. I should 
be glad to know what I could best plant in these to flower 
in summer and evergreen in winter? The situation is 
fairly sheltered. Also, I have one larger vase, 14 inches 
diameter, which stands on the south side of the house in 
front of drawing-room window, situation open and hot. 
What could I plant to look well through the summer and 
evergreen in winter?— J. Siiobbrook. 

[In gardens where there are raised beds or 
ornamental stands opportunities offer them 
selves for growing plants of a creeping habit, 
as, in such positions, they show themselves to 
the fullest advantage As a summer arrange¬ 
ment, one may plant out in May Fuchsias, 
Verbenas, Tropreolums, Petunias, all of which 
partake more or less of the nature of trailers. 
One of tho best subjects, too, is found in the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and three at least of 
the Campanulas—viz , isophylla (blue and white 
forms), and Mayi. But while we favour such 
plants for these places there are others that are 
extremely showy. Those who have had much 
to do with Violas can bear testimony to their 
free-blooming qualities, and l can speak from 


long experience of them as to their value iu 
stands on the cool north side of a garden in 
summer blooming for many weeks in succes¬ 
sion. For a hob position I think Nasturtiums 
should not be overlooked. In the autumn 
ases should be filled with small shrubs or 
Wallflowers. Bulbs also, like Scillas, Snow¬ 
drops, etc., need not be left out of the arrange¬ 
ments for a spring display.—W.] 

Sweet Peas.—I intend growing a long row of Sweet 
Peas this year—some 3d feet, say. Kindly say if you 
would advise them to be grown in an unbroken row or in 
circles of 18 inches diameter, with about the same vacant 
space between each circle ? I Bhould also be greatly in¬ 
debted if you would give the names of 12 Sveet Peas, in 
the order in which they should be planted for effect, 
which you consider desirable for such a purpose; or do 
you think a good mixture preferable to attempting a 
graduated colour planting ?—A. F. 

[As you propose only to plant one row, or 
series of circles, we think you had better grow 
your Sweet Peas in one continuous row, as 
this is more likely to please you, the effeci 
being undoubtedly better. Had you been 
growing on a larger scale and had the exhi¬ 
bition of the resulting blooms been your main 
object, we certainly should have advocated 
planting in clumps 3 feet apart. If you will 
plant the varieties in the order in which they 
are given here, we believe you will attain the 
object you desire. The twelve varieties we 
recommend are : Prima Donna, pale soft pink; 
Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, rich cream or primrose: 
Countess of Lathom, blu 9 h-pink tinged with 
salmon-buff; Prince of Wales, deep rose-piDk ; 
Miss Willmott, salmon-rose : Coccinea, rich 
dark carmine scarlet; Salopian, rich mulberry- 
red ; Sadie Burpee, pure white ; Black Knight, 
rich bronzy-maroon ; Gracie Greenwood, soft 
salmon-pink *, Lady Grisel Hamilton, lavender- 
blue ; and Lovely, a beautiful apple-blossom- 
pink. In the foregoing arrangement of the 
colours you will notice there is a pleasing 
sequence, with an occasional contrast of an 
interesting kind. If you will grow your plants 
carefully, giving them soil of a fairly rich 
character, attend to their requirements in so 
far a9 watering is concerned, and will also 
remove the fully expanded blossoms day by 
day, so that those of a spent character may 
not be allowed to remain, the period of 
their display should begin in June, and 
continue through succeeding months right 
into October.] 

Growing Sweet Peas.— I am anxious to have» 
good crop of Sweet Peas this year. Will you kind? 
advise me what course to pursue? My garden is»coil 
and heavy clay soil and very full of slugs and woodlice. ‘ 
have a cold greenhouse. I have had dug over and kit 
rough the part I intend for Sweet Pea?, not manured a. 
present. Kindly advise me as to manuring, etc. ? Tw 
ground was manured last year and bore a crop. Do yoa 
advise a trench to be dug and partly filled wiih manure* 
Also, kindly tell me the earliest safe time to sow in pot f 
in a cold houee for planting out later ?—M. C. L. 

[You have done quite right in digging the 
garden over and leaving the surface in a rough 
state. Exposed to the weather in this way, the 
soil in the spring and early summer should be 
friable and in good working order. It is a pity 
you did nob manure the ground when it was 
dug last autumn, and unless you are prepared 
to do what we are about to suggest, you can 
only fork over the ground shortly before 
planting, working in quite freely some well- 
rotted horse-manure. There are two course^ 
open to you, either of which may be follower 
with more or less success. Either dig a trench 
or plant your Sweet Peas in clumps. Seem? 
that your soil is so heavy, your better course 
will be to plant the Sweet Peas in clumps. In 
this you can, to a largo degree^ be almost 
independent of your garden soil. D»g ou 
holes H feet apart aind 2 feet deep, and if your 
collection of Sweet Peas is a fairly largo or 
extensive one, we should advise you to adop 
the following system of alternating t re 
arrangement of the holes in the rows, as 
follows: — 


By following this simple rule, light and a 
can be easily obtained by the plants, and tuei 
warts may be attended to with little or no 
inconvenience. Half fill each hole with wei 
rotted horse-manure, and see that this » 
trodden in firmly. With prepared sou tui 
to the top of the hole, and into this plant * 
pots of Sweet Peas intact. Good loam an 
material from the potting shed will do much 
ensure success. Should you prefer to pl au 
rows, the trdnch should be taken out as j 
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suggest; in fact, prepare the ground as you 
would for a Celery trench. Always leave 
sufficient space on surface for water to be given 
without the latter running to waste. You may 
sow your seeds in the cold-house during the 
closing days of January or early February, and 
need have no anxiety as to their failing to turn 
out well. Sow the seeds in o-inch or 6-inch 


Woodruff (Asperula odorata). 


pots, placing about six seeds in each pot. 
Under this cool treatment their gemination 
will bo rather slow, but this has advantages. 
The resulting seedlings will be sturdy and 
faiily hardy, and in late March or early April, 
when placed in the cold-frame, risk of damage 
from cold winds, etc., will be reduced to a 
minimum. When about 6 inches high the 
young plants should have the support of short, 
spriggy stakes. We should plant out seedlings 
raised in this way during the latter part of 
April, should the weather be favourable, or as 
eaily as convenient in May. From plants 
treated in the manner laid down in this reply, 
it should be possible, under normal climatic 
conditions, to have a bright display towards 
the end of June, possibly earlier.—D. B. 
Crank.] 

Yellow Calceolarias under bell- 
glasses —During the late severe frost I was 
show n a lot of yellow Calceolaria cuttings under 
some bell glasses. Although the soil must have 
been frozen quite hard, the owner said that he 
felt more certain of their coming safely through 
the winter than those in pits or frames with 
mats over them. I have seen the same covers 
taken off in spring on several occasions after 
very severe winters, and there has seldom been 
a single failure amongst the cuttings put in. 
They are dibbled into sandy soil in October, 
and after one good watering to settle the soil, 
the glasses are put on and pressed down firmly 
into the soil. They are never moved until the 
following April, when they are packed full of 
9 turdy plants ready to go out at once.—J. G., 
Gosport. 

Plants for moist bank —1 have a wet bank, over 
which water runs in rainy weather, otherwise there is no 
water. It is not a soft, boggy bank. It is situated under 
dense foliage. I will be very much obliged if you will tell ' 
me what common plant would thrive under these circum¬ 
stances Bnd look well V Would Hart’s-tongue Ferns or 
something of that eort answer the purpose? I have 
another place where water in rainy weather trickles 
through rocks and stones with eoil between them ; it is 
also in a wood under shade, but not so dense as the other 
place. I thought of planting Kingcups where the water 
stands between the stones. Can jou suggest any other 
common plant, and what would be suitable to plant be¬ 
tween the stones at the aides? The soil is damp and soft 
here, not hard like the other bank. Would Periwinkles 
and Hart’s-tongue Ferns he suitable, or what would you 
suggest? Tall things would not be suitable. Plants with 
a trailing habit would look best, and common strong- 
growing plants that do not require much looking after 
would answer.— Wild Oar pun. 

[You will find such plants as the Megaseas 
and London Pride, together with such Mossy 
Saxifrages as hypnoides, Sternbergii, ctcspi- 
tosa, and others quite at home on such a 
bank just above the water. Nearer the water 
the Hart’s-tongue Fern, atecp Struthio] 

Digitized by 


germanica, Viola cucullata, Ficaria grandiflora, 
and others would do finely. By purchasing 
a packet or two of seeds you may have a 
beautiful flowering bank of Primula rosea and 
P. japonica that, once established, would do 
well. Lily of the Valley would be much at 
home in such a spot, and a few patches here 
and there would be very beautiful. Periwinkle 
and Lysimachia nummularia as trailers 
can hardly be beaten. Tussilago 
fragrans would grow there too. In 
the other position among the stones, 
apart from the KiDgeup proposed, 
and which is very suitable, you could 
take from the above the Ficaria and 
Struthiopteris. Carex acutifolia fol. 
var. would be very good, and, for a 
very handsome plant, Saxifraga pel- 
tata. The list of low growing and 
common plants for such positions is 
not a long one, while taller things 
are more numerous and good.] 

WOODRUFF (ASPERULA 
ODORATA). 

This little wood plant, abundant in 
some parts of Britain, is worthy of a 
place in the garden or shrubbery, espe¬ 
cially in localities where it does not 
occur wild. Many like to cut and 
preserve its stems and leaves for the 
sake of the fragrant hay-like odour 
which they give off when dried ; and 
in May the white small flowers, pro¬ 
fusely dotted over the tufts of 
wborled leaves, look very pretty. It 
is one of the many plants that may 
be allowed to cover the earth in a 
shrubbery where the barbarous prac¬ 
tice ot annually digging and rooting up 
the borders is not resorted to. It is sometimes 
used as an edging to the beds in cottage 
gardens. It is, however, as a wood or shrub¬ 
bery plant—as a companion to the Wood 
Hyacinth and the Wood Anemone—that it 
will be at home. It mixes charmingly with 
Ivy where that is allowed to clothe the 
ground. 

A. azurea setosa is a pretty early 
spring-flowering hardy blue annual, flower¬ 
ing in April and May. Sow the previous 
autumn. 

A. ( ynanchk'a is a rosy-red perennial, 
forming a good bank or rough rock plant. 

CAMPANULA RHOMBOIDAL1S 
ALBA. 

Of medium-sized Harebells there is 
scarcely a more desirable plant for the rock 
garden or border than this fine species. 

The flowers are pure white, slightly con¬ 
tracted at the mouth. It grows well ill 
ordinary loam, mixed with broken flints, 
and given an open position, as if planted 
in the shade it has been found that it 
does not do so well. It is easily increased 
by division. When planting this Cam¬ 
panula it must be borne in mind that it 
dies down in winter, and it should, there¬ 
fore, be placed near evergreens, which 
would compensate for the loss of foliage 
during the winter months. 

Tufted Pansies (A. F.).— There is 
nothing to equal the display made by 
the Tufted Pansies, as when planted in the 
spring, say during the early davs of March, 
thev quickly become established, and in 
a short time blossom in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. The Mearns and Skylark men¬ 
tioned by you are old and tried varieties, 
and for many years have added a charm 
to our gardens. They are now, however, 
superseded by newer and better kinds, and 
among the latter we will name a set of 
three varieties that are likely to answer 
your purpose better. We cannot regard 
the association of The Mearns with Sky¬ 
lark as good, and think that a scquenco 
of colours is more likely to effecb the 
object you have in view. We mention a 
few ideas in this respect, from which, per¬ 
haps, you will make a choice of the one 
that appeals to you most. Why not use a 
pure white, then a pale yellow or primrose, and 
complete the trio with & rich yellow or orange- 


yellow. This trio may be obtained by using 
White Beauty, pure white, yellow eye, ray less ; 
Primrose Dame, lovely primrose with orango 
eye, rayless ; and Rose Noble, deep orange- 
yellow', rayless, a grand self. Another series 
may include Blue Tit, mauve, tinted blue ; 
Walter Gale, purple-blue; and either True 
Blue, rich imperial blue, or Archie Grant, 
indigo blue. Still another suggestion is the 
following : Duchess of Fife, primrose, edged 
blue: Dord, creamy-white, with a Picotee 
edging of Heliotrope; and General Lord 
Roberts, a lovely white with charming deep 
heliotrope border. The rose coloured varieties 
are very effective in the border, and the follow¬ 
ing sorts make an interesting set: John 
Quarton, light mauve ; J. B. Riding, deep rich 
rosy-purple; and Acme, purplish crimson. 
There is no more striking trio than that made 
up of the yellow flow'ers, and these are repre¬ 
sented by Bullion, a deep rich golden-yellow, 
rayed, early, and free flowering; Vera 
Colville, a lovely primrose self rayless; and 
Kitty Hay, deep yellow self and very effective 
when massed.—D. B. C. 

Saxifraga longifolia.— In its winter 
garb there is nothing more beautiful and effec- 
i tive in the rock garden at the present time than 
: this handsome species. Native of the higher 
Pyrenees, at is at onco among the most hardy, 
and certainly well deserving to be grown by 
all lovers of the best alpines. To those who 
know nothing of the plant the following brief 
outline may serve as a guide. Imagine a tuft 
of loaves forming a rosette close upon the 
earth and varying in size from 3 inches to 
nearly 1 foot across. Leaves often 6 inches 
long, slightly drooping, rarely more than 
I | inch wide and covered with a silvery or hoar 
frost-like crust that presents a silvery-grey 
tone when dry. In some species this charac¬ 
teristic encrusted feature is seen on the margin 
of the leaf, in others, as in the above, it per¬ 
meates the entire plant. After some years the 
plants will attain to flowering size, when, 
generally speaking, it perishes. The flowcr- 


Campanula rhoml>oidnli* alia. From a photograph 
sent by C. Jones, Ote Hall, Sussex. 


ing, however, is very effective—a bold spike, 
often 2 feet high, carrying numerous wffiite 
pink-spotted flowers in a handsome pyramid. 
Grown in a group among stones the plant is 
very fine. It is also excellent for pots, and 
given sandy loam and old mortar grows freely. 
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POTATO EVERGOOD. 


VEGETABLES. and the produce in plants will be greatly GARDBN WORK. 

varied, the pollen parent, as a rule, dominating. — 

POTATO FVPRf'OOn Asto sowing I'otato.aeedoutdoora, weshould Conservatory.- Cuttings of strong young 

POTATO EV ERGOOD. not do so over here ; but it may te a safe prac- 8hoots of Tree Carnations will strike now and 

There is, perhaps, something pretentious in tice in Alderney, where you should have a much during next month in sweet, sandy compost in 
the name of this really first-rate Potato, warmer climate than we have. If that is so, a prop agating frame where there is a bottom- 
because so far as is known no variety has ever you may sow the seed in shallow drills 2 feet heat of degs. or so. Insert the cuttings 
shown itself the ever good, much less good for apart, letting the seed be 12 inches apart, or, roun( j t h e sides of 4 inch pots, place a 1-inch 
ever. Still, finding what seem to be fitting in any case, thinning the plants to that dis- 0 f c i ean sand on the surface of each pot iu such 
names for new Potatoes is, perhaps, in some tance apart. Sowing may thus take place so a manner that some of it may follow the peg 
cases a difficulty. It is one of the Markinch soon as danger from spring frosts is past. We w } 1Qn inserting the cutting. I have rooted 
seedlings, a race that has in the past given us sow Potato-seed thinly in shallow pans or boxes fcll0SO cut tings in pans of sand kept moist 
The Bruce, a sort of Scotch Magnum about the middle of April, place them in a an( j p i ace d on a fl u0> where the heat was 
Bonum, and the famous Up-to-Date, yet the greenhouse or frame to grow, then, when the reKU i ar an d steady, potting the cuttiDga up 
great Potato of commerce. Some growers plants are 3 inches in height, put each one as goon a8 rQ oted. Most of the large growers 
think Evergood to be even better than Northern singly into small pots or 3 inches apart in 0 f Tree and other Carnations now use veltha 
Star, but the latter variety has not yet been shallow boxes, giving them plenty of light, or 8om0 ofcher f ung i c ide mixed with the pot- 
sufficiently grown to enable its merits to be hardening them by exposure to the air, then Q _:i nrovfin h f.mcrmH at-haMm w 


Conservatory. -Cuttings of strong young 
shoots of Tree-Carnations will strike now and 


as soon as rooted. Most of the large growers 
of Tree and other Carnations now use veltha 
or some other fungicide mixed with the pot- 


EARLY POTATO SEED. 


sufficiently grown to enable its merits to be hardening them by exposure to the air, then fc j 8oil fco preve nt fungoid attacks. Soot 
fully tested. Evergood is a very heavy crop- planting out thinly in the open early in June.] ig ® valuable stimulant, and also acts as a 
ping semi-round, with white skin, and gene- Spinach Beet —The value of this very fungicide and a check upon insects. The 
rally the flesh is of excellent quality. The tops hardy kind of Spinach was broughb forcibly to remainder of the Chrysanthemums may now 
are of robust growth and need ample room. It m y m j n d during the recent spell of severe be removed, as even those which still retain 
can be purchased at quite ordmary prices, and, weather, when, in spite of the sharp frost then a few blooms are nob very presentable, and 
without doubt, will be largely in request next p revailing, I was able to gather an abundance the flowers will be quite as available for cut 
spring. Our own experience of it from Scotch Q f leaves daily. It is so hardy that the frost ting if the plants are placed in a cool-houff 
seed tubers is of the best. The tubers also are has had little or no effect on it, while the more elsewhere. The conservatory can be rearranged 
handsome for exhibition. tender and ordinary Winter Spinach has been and the vacancies filled with plants from the 

-- badly hit. Another point in favour of Spinach forcing housevS. These will include Azalea*, 

EARLY POTATO SEED Beet is that it is not at all fastidious as to soil, Genistas, Lily of the Valley, Narcissi and 

An experience common to almost everyone who for a heav y loam y ,™ edium 8ui ‘ 8 . require^ other bulbs. There are many fMi which 
grows early Potatoes is that they are found to mBnw «l ua "y as wel1 88 °"e that slighter and flower naturally at this season without much 
sprout too early for convenient planting. Ooe 
can deal easily enough with late kinds, but the 
early summer Kidneys invariably display an 
impatience in the seed store. With the earliest 
batch the best course is to place the growing 
tubers end uppermost in boxes, arranging 
them as closely together a9 they will stand, and 
giving them a light position in a cool but 
frost proof place. Frost must not be allowed 
to touch them, even in a dormant state, for to 
this has been traced the blindness sometimes 
complained of after planting time. Early seed 
Potatoes need light. They cannot have too 
much to keep the sprouts short and sturdy. In 
the dark the sprouts become thin and elon¬ 
gated, and quite unfit for planting. If allowed 
to grow thus far, and then have the shoots 
rubbed out, a weakness of the set at once 
results, so far as it affects the earliest varieties. 

Immediate attention then should be given the 
Potato seed store, and if it is found that the 
tubers are already active, deal with them in 
the best manner possible. Those not so 
forward, and for which boxes are not available, 
are beat turned about frequently ; once a week 
would not be too often. This movement 
checks them somewhat, and the action of turn¬ 
ing strengthens the sprouts. Some kinds are 
more precocious than others in starting, and 

the Sirdar, a particularly good early Potato in ..- 

some gardens, I have found very troublesome 

in this respect. If the tubers are given a Potato Evergood. From a specimen sent by Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B. 

light and very cool place early in the winter, 

this early sprouting can be checked. Allowed . 

to go unattended in a dark position, this par- more friable. Fearing that severe weather . forcing. Some of the early win ter- flowering 
ticular variety is soon spoiled, as also are many might succeed the late wet autumn, I had an Heaths may be over, and should be removed, 
other early-sprouting varieties. W. S. extra quantity of plants set out in September the young shoots shortened back, and aii 

_______________ on heavy, retentive soil. These made splendid faded flowers and seed - pods remcnea. 

growth, and have since yielded crop after crop I When the new growths start away repo> 
NOTES AND REPLIES, of large succulent leaves, and will continue to ting, if necessary, may take place. 

Potatoes from seed.—I wish to grow Potatoes do so until the ground is required for other very moderate-sized pots should be used or 
from seed-not seed Potatoes. Can I sow the seed simply DUrD08e8 . Other breaks will then come in, Heaths, as if rank growth is encouraged. tM 
i'r'.£ ^Vh“. n d ”4u C =d°^V.nt 5-ld a good supply and lastuntil the spring- growth may fail * 

my field? 1 find nowhere information about this point.— sown crop is ready for use. I do not, of course, few flowers. Well-grown .bpacnses are 
Riditua. wish to imply that Spinach Beet is quite equal effective at this season. These are no » 

[Before advising you as to raising Potatoes in point of flavour when cooked to the true or j common as they were. They should be prun 
from seed, we wish you to understand that if ordinary Spinach, because it is not. Neverthe- back after flowering and warmed up Mr 
you can obtain Potato-seed readily, it is too less, it is very good, and is, moreover, an time till the young shoots are coming tree^ 
probable that it is the product of some inferior excellent substitute for it, and cannot be over- When well grown and ripened in the ope 
varieties. No good variety in England now estimated where this vegetable is in daily air the young shoots should be studded w 
produces seed naturally. Seed saved to pro- demand during the winter months. My advice blossoms their full length. Tea Roses ot 
duce new' and distinct varieties can only be is always to grow a good break of it, and then free-growing kinds are coming in now, a 
obtained by careful crossing of one variety with if severe weather or any accident befall the precautions must at all times be »’ 
another, and even then pollen is so difficult to crop of Winter Spinach, there will be this to against the introduction of insects, 9 . uc 
find that hardly a variety now exists that will fall back upon, and a valuable auxiliary it w'ill green-fly. The best way to keep down in 
here possess pollen enough to self-fertilise its be found. All amateurs who are partial to is to vaporise the growing houses once a 
own flowers. The strength of the Potato plant Spinach should grow it on account of its hardi- night, and this will make the work of keep £ 
i* now so much more concentrated on the produc- ness and the readiness with which it yields crop the conservatory free from ^ 

tion of tubers that its pollen creating power is after crop of leaves, in addition, the fact that it lighter and less expensive. When p 
reduced to a minimum. Thus, if any variety needs not the slightest amount of protection, have been permitted to become badly mie 
produces seed-pods freely, it is not only an It is, however, a good plan to cover a few rows with insects, they will be pretty well ru 
inferior cropper, bub will be nearly certain to with mats to facilitate gathering when a fall of for the time being—even though insects 
reproduce itself through such seed. When one snow appears imminent. On hot, dry soils be destroyed by vaporising twice—I r . 
variety has its flowers fertilised by the pollen Spinach Beet may also be grown for the summer it is much better and cheaper to be in 
taken from the .flowers of {pother variety, supply with advantage, as it does nob readilv with a remedy, and as it is quite certain 
r,additional stjfcngtb ly{i\ ep Jo Lfifc seed parent, ruu to seed even in very hot wither.—A. W." there will be insects in all structures cove 
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I’otato Evergood. From a specimen sent by Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B. 
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with glass at thi9 season and onwards, there 
will be 9ome economy in vaporising every two 
or three weeks, especially in the growing- 
house used to supply the conservatory. 

Forcing Roses.— Strong, vigorous plants, 
well established in pots, will stand a good deal 
of heat, especially if there is a bed of leaves in 
the house, and the pots half plunged in the bed. 
A forcing-house for winter work cannot be too 
light, therefore the glass should be clean and 
all wall surfaces lime-washed before forcing 
begins. The bed of leaves is very stimulating 
to the roots, and the foliage comes strong and 
bright, and the flowers on such plants are 
always fine and open well. Of course, for 
cutting, no blossom should be left on the 
plant till fully expanded. To have long-stalked 
flowers, all weak shoots should be cut clean out 
and strong shoots cut rather hard back. A 
house full of Roses is very interesting long 
before the flowers expand, the tints of the fresh 
young leaves and 9hoots, especially when grow¬ 
ing freely, vary so much in colour, each variety 
having its own peculiar tint of bronze and 
green, and when a large stock of own-rooted 
Roses is desired cuttings from the forced 
plants will root in a hot bed with certainty, 

Early Grapes.— The first lot of Vines in 
pots will now be approaching the flowering 
stage, and will be tied down to the wires, and 
stopped two leaves beyond the bunch. One 
leaf may suffice, but two are better if there i9 
room, which in most cases there will be. The 
management of the sub laterals is simplicity 
itself. We rub off all below the bunches, and 
stop all above to one leaf. In no instance 
should sub-laterals be permitted to extend, as, 
although they give a little stimulus to the roots 
for a time, when they are removed later a 
check is given which has an injurious effect 
upon the progress. What wo want in all 
forcing is steady, regular progress, not a spurt 
for a few days and then a dead stop. The 
cultivator, in the management of the foliage 
and the roots, has the future crop in his hands. 
It is a great advantage to give the roots a little 
warmth in excess of the temperature of the 
atmosphere, such as can be had by plunging 
the pots in a leaf-bed in a pit, or standing the 
pots on boards over the hot-water-pipes; but the 
leaf-bed i9 much the better. The ventilation is 
important, but there must be no cold currents 
through the house. It is surprising how very 
little ventilation, beyond what is obtained 
through the tops of the glass, is required at 
this season. Just a mere crack along the ridge 
will suffice, even when the sun shines in the 
watery manner it has been doing for a long 
time now. From this onwards atmospheric 
moisture may be obtained by damping floors 
when required. Night temperature 05 degs. 
when the Vines are blossoming. 

Forcing Peas.— If anyone has a large 
house not much heated, a crop of Peas may be 
taken, and still leave time for Tomatoes and 
Chrysanthemums later. But the Peas should 
he planted at once in rows thinly, and be 
staked in the same way they usually are out¬ 
side. The distance between the rows will 
depend upon the height the Peas grow. Even 
dwarf Peas should be kept off the ground by 
using a few feathery sticks before the tendrils 
form. Those who want a lot of French Beans, 
and can give up a house to them for a time, 
may plant a row of Veitch’s Climbing Bean 
along each side of a span-roofed house, and the 
remainder of the house can be planted with 
early Potatoes, the sets having been specially 
prepared by placing them in boxes crown 
upwards, so as to develop the central crown 
eye. Only ono stem is required to Potatoes 
grown in thi9 way, as earliness is the main 
point. To get the crop off quickly and 
another one planted is the chief consideration, 
and, whilst the Beans and Potatoos are filling 
up, Tomatoes should be getting ready and 
have at least one truss of blossoms expanding 
when the Potatoes come off. 

Outdoor garden.- Sow a few Sweet 
Peas in pots for planting out when the weather 
is settled. Even when a sowing has been made 
outside it is well to have a few plants in pots 
to plant out if required, or to grow on in pots. 
Decided colours are the most sought after a9 
cut-flowers. Make new beds of Lily of tho | 
Vulley. If left too long place thi 

Digitized by 


flowers come small, and when the foliage is 
much crowded the plants do not bloom well. 
Dress the land well with old hotbed-manure or 
leaf-mould, and plant the crowns in rows 
3 inches apart. Very little covering 
required. Old plants of Lavender and Rose¬ 
mary are very apt to die during winter, but 
cuttings soon strike either in autumn or spring, 
and young plants pass through the winter 
safely. It is best, when Lavender is appre¬ 
ciated, to have a few young plants always 
coming on, either from cuttings or seeds. 
Cuttings of Ivy, Honeysuckle, and many other 
things may be planted now. It is an advan 
tage to mulch all cuttings between the rows 
with old leaf-mould. Cocoa-fibre or Moss 
litter-manure will do if leaf mould is not 
available. Sites may be prepared for planting 
choice hardy plants next month, or during 
early spring. Land that is stirred up deeply 
manured, if necessary and freely exposed 
will be in splendid condition for planting in 
March or later. 

Fruit garden. One of the best dessert 
Apples from this onwards to May is Lord 
Burghley, and it bears freely on the Paradise 
stock. Court Pendu Plat is also a good 
dessert Apple when well kept, but to have 
it fresh and firm it requires to be kept in rather 
a damp, cool room. An old friend always kept 
his Court Pendu Plat Apples in barrels packed 
in sand on the floor of a very cool fruit-room, 
and they always turned out firm and fresh late 
in the season. Many spoil this Apple through 
gathering too soon. Being a late Apple, it 
should be permitted to hang till November, or 
as long as it clings to the tree. Alfriston i9 
another good late Apple for cookiDg or eating 
raw. I have had it good in May, and the tree 
is compact in growth and bears freely. If any 
pruning remains to be done keep at it as much 
as possible, for every week brings its work 
now. Birds are giving trouble among fruit- 
tree buds in some districts, and must be dealt 
with in some way. Where bullfinches are 
numerous the only remedy is the gun, and they 
are such bright, interesting birds, it requires a 
hard hearted man to shoot them. Cut and lay 
in scions for grafting, and behead those trees 
which are to De grafted before the sap rises. 
All kinds of fruit-trees and bushes may still be 
planted. The ground must be well prepared 
beforehand. 

Vegetable garden. — Those who are 
anxious to have early Peas will be sowing now 
in various ways, on tho south border and Jn pots 
for transplanting. Peas may bo grown early 
under glass, bat they will not stand much 
forcing. They must have ventilation and 
occupy a light position, or the growth will be 
weak and drawn up, and then the blossoms and 

d s will be small. But good Peas may be 
a month earlier or more under glass than 
can be obtained outside. Tomato growers 
having large, light, well-ventilated houses 
might take a crop of Peas before the Tomatoes 
are planted, but to have Peas ready to gather 
in May they should be started either in rows in 
the borders or in 7-inch pots. Potatoes in pots 
may come on in the same house, or in a house 
where more warmth is used, as Potatoes will 
bear more heat than Peas. French Beans can 
scarcely have too much hoat now, if they get 
light enough and are syringed daily with water 
of the same temperature a9 the house. Outside 
the frost has not been severe enough to do any 
harm. Even Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli, where the hearts were not much 
advanced, has not taken any harm. There will 
be a demand for Oreen Mint and Tarragon 
soon, and they should be started in heat. 

E. Hobday. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 25th .—All soft-wooded bedding 

C lants from which cuttings are wanted have 
een placed in a warm-house to push out young 
shoots, which make the best cuttings. Made 
up a range of hot-beds for Asparagus, early 
Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, ana Lettuces. 
Radishes are taken as a catch crop, being 
sown thinly among Carrots, etc., as the 
Radishes will come off in good time for the 


j other plants to develop later, i’ut in cuttings 
of Ivies of various kinds. Tree Ivies when well 
grown are bushes in the front of the border or 
on the lawn. 

January 2G(h. — Sowed early Ruby and 
Comet Tomatoes thinly near the glass in warm- 
house. Shifting late Cinerarias and Primulas 
into large pots for late flowering. Ivy Gera¬ 
niums have been shifted into 5-inch pots for 
early blooming. The young shoots will be 
taken off for cuttings shortly. Zonal Gera¬ 
niums which have been flowering during the 
winter have been cut down and the cuttings 
inserted in pots of sandy loam and placed on 
shelves over hot water pipes. They root freely 
over a warm surface. 

January 27th .—Pruned and trained Morello 
Cherries on north wall. Fruit stores are often 
looked over to remove everything in the nature 
of decay. Ventilators are opened a little on 
fine day9. French Beans are coming on in 
warm-houses, and other pots are half filled 
with soil and Beans planted for succession, so 
that there may be no break in the supply. 
Other things beside French Beans are brought 
on in batches for succession. 

January'28th. —Pot-Vines now in flower are 
tapped with the hand every day to disperse 
the pollen. This is generally effective for all 
free setting kinds which are forced. Pots of 
Fern spores now showing green on the surface 
are dipped in a pail when they require water. 
This moistens all the soil without souring the 
surface, which happens when all the moisture 
required has to pass through from above. 

January 29th .—Cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
are still being put in; some kinds, of which 
many plants are required, are struck in shallow 
boxes. These are mostly late kinds required 
for cutting at Christmas or later. Some of the 
earliest cuttings are now rooted, and from this 
onwards will be kept thinly in a light cool- 
house where only the fro9t is kept out. Liquid- 
manure is given twice a week to Arum Lilies, 
Cinerarias, and other things which require 
help. 

January 20th .—The quarters and borders of 
bush fruits have been manured and forked over. 
Soot and lime are used freely as a dressing to 
keep off birds. We find, when used in good time 
beforethe birdshavecommenced theattack, they 
keep away, possibly from disgusb. The forcing- 
house, in fact, all gloss houses, are more or less 
forcing houses now, though not in the same 
degree, and are full of work to bring on 
flowers and fruit. 


BIRDS 

Guinea Fowl (Audrey), — There is 
usually some difficulty in distinguishing 
between the sexes of these birds. The adult 
male, however, is a little more developed in the 
head, while the coruscation, or horn, is slightly 
larger than in the hen. The cock may also 
be distinguished from his frequently calling 
the hens together on finding a choice morsel. 

But the peculiar shrill note which is charac¬ 
teristic of the breed is made by the hen bird 
only. Although it is commonly supposed that 
Guinea Fowls are monogamous, results prove 
satisfactory if three or four hens be allowed to 
run with one cock.—S. S. G. 

Death of Canary (It H\ Laws ),—This 
bird was very fub, and would appear to have 
died in a fit of epilepsy. These attacks are 
often brought about through derangement of 
the digestive organs, in consequence of the 
ingestion of unsuitable food. Fright is also a 
prominent cause in a bird predisposed to an 
attack. The bird may have received a shock 
from its claws (which were exceedingly loDg) 
having become entangled in the wires of its 
cage, or caused it to become suspended from 
its perch. The claws of cage-birds should be 
carefully trimmed from time to time, as the 
nails frequently become so long and curved as 
to impede locomotion.—S. S. G. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” — Revised, urith descriptions of all the beat 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 15s.; post free, 

15s. 6d. 

" The English Flower Garden ” mag also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 col., finely and 
strongly bound \n sage green half morocco. Sis. nett. 

2nd, in S vols., half bound sage green morocco, nett, 

°' a "* M *i*ffi IIVE Rsrnr of Illinois at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Rene Andre (H. F. Matthews). — The new 
variety of Rose Wichuriana named Rene Andre may be 
grown upright; but we think its most beautiful blossoms 
are best displayed when the plant is allowed to fall over a 
low wall or trellis. 

Rose Perle des Neiges (H. F. Matthews) —This is 
certainly not so vigorous as Crimson Rambler ; but, con¬ 
sidering that it blossoms a second time, we think it a use¬ 
ful addition to the group. We shall not obtain a white 
climber to surpass Aimee Vibert just jet. 

Rose Duchess of Portland (II. F. Matthews).— 
W'e cannot say that Duchess of Portland is a good garden 
Rose ; certainly not to be compared with such glorious 
kinds as Marie Van lloutte, G. Nabonnand, etc. W’ithout 
doubt it i* a splendid exhibition Rose, surpassing, in our 
opinion, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, a variety it much 
resembles. 

Roses, lime for (Woodpecker).— Yes, a dressing of 
lime will do much good, especially if your soil has yearly 
had heavy dressings of animal manure. Apply it in the 
form of slaked lime during the winter months at the rate 
of about 5 0/.3. or 0 ozj. per square rod. Hoe in at the 
same lime. 

Worms in lawn (IP. T. C.\— Lime-water is as 
good a remedy as any. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. 
of unslaked lime, or, if more is wanted, use the same pro¬ 
portions. Stir this well up, and let the liquid stand for 
48 hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid through a 
rosed watering-pot during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on which the 
ground has been well moistened. This will bring the 
worms to the surface, when they may be swept up and 
cleared away. 

Cinerarias falling (Stafford).—' There is not the 
least doubt that the dipping in soft-soap caused the injury 
to your Cinerarias, for the leaves are very tender, and in 
fumigating with Tobacco-paper in order to destroy green¬ 
fly accidents often happen. By far the safest insecticide 
is the XL vaporiser, which may be used even with plants 
in flower. Dipping in any preparation of soft-soap is 
more liable to do injury in the winter than in the summer 
months. It would have been better to syringe with clean 
water after dipping in the soft soap emulsion ; but, as a 
set-off to this, green-fly are so tenacious of life that if this 
were done many would doubtless survive the ordeal. The 
secondary shoots that are being pushed out will in all 
probability bear a certain amount of flowers, eo that It 
will be a9 well to keep them in the hope that this will be 
justified by results. 

Gruss an Teplitz as a wall Rose (Elsie).— 
We do not consider the above-named Rose sufficiently 
vigorous to cover the wall of a house ; but you would do 
well to use it for the lower part, training its growths 
somewhat horizontally, and then plant a more vigorous 
kind to run up the wall. Of the varieties you name, 
Climbing Cramoisie Superieure would be the best; but 
there is another brilliant Rose lately introduced which 
will be much employed for this purpose. We refer to 
Francois Orousse. Io grows well and has none of the 
defect3 and tendency to mildew which is such a serious 
fault of Reine Marie llenriette. Climbing Caroline 
Testout would be a fine rich pink Rose, if you should pre 
fer this colour. The variety Wallflower is more suitable 
for pillar or fence, and it is summer-flowering only, 
whereas the kinds we name are perpetual. 

Camellia buds dropping (D. T.).— Three possible 
reasons suggest themselves for your Camellias dropping 
their buds Firstly, an excess of moisture at the rootB ; 
secondly, the reverse of this, as plants in tubs or boxes 
may get dry in the centre of the ball of earth without that 
fact being suspected ; and, thirdly, which is a frequent 
cause. an insufficient circulation of air throughout the 
structure in which they are grown. Very bad cases of 
bud-dropping are often cured by additional ventilation, 
for it must be borne in mind that the Camellia is nearly if 
not quite hardy, and greatly resents being coddled in any 
way. An examination will reveal the fact whether they 
are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can be found in this 
respect more air should be given, especially during the 
dull, damp days often experienced in autumn and winter. 
You ought to take the plants indoors just as frost 
threaten) in the autumn. Loam and peat, with plenty of 
silver-sand, is the best soil for them. 

Wallflower (St. Mary's).— There are several colours 
in Wallflowers, and no doubt you may easily obtain at a 
moderate price sturdy plants, to bloom in the spring, of 
the blood-red and tall and dwarf yellows. Still, as these 
bloom early, it would have been so much better to have 
had the plants well established ere this. Seed is cheap, 


the seed has well germinated, you should, two mouths 
later, have plenty of young plants to put out where they 
would be wanted to flower. You can have blood-red, bufT, 
or brown, tall and dwarf yellow, and Primrose, and there 
is a new very early strain, seed of which, sown in March, 
will give plants to bloom profusely during the late summer 
and autumn. The flowers are of brownish-buff colour. 

Marguerite Carnations (F .\—This section of 
the Carnation tribe differs from others commonly grown. 

If seed be sown in the spring under glass, say, in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, in a shallow pan, it 60 on germinates. 
The seedling plants grow rapidly, and are soon ready to 
prick off thinly into other pans or else into shallow boxes. 
Or they may be put singly into quite Bmall pots and 
grown on in a frame. Early in May, if ready, the plants 
may be put out into the borders, there to bloom. A 
similar sowing made in April, the plants being early in 
June put out into a cool border, will give plenty of sturdy 
one3 to lift with balls of soil into 6-inch pots in September, 
and in these, if put into a warm greenhouse, they will 
bloom profusely all the winter. Seedlings give about 
80 per cent, of double flowers ia various colours, all very 
sweetly perfumed. 

Pruning climbing Rosea grown as stan¬ 
dards (H. F. Matthews).— The pruning of the fast-grow¬ 
ing Roses the first season when such are upon standards 
depends Bomewhat upon individual desires. If blossom is 
expected the first summer, then the best plan is to fasten 
a piece of soft string to the end of the long growths and 
gently tie them archwise, securing the string to the stem 
of the Rose. The lateral* are then shortened back to one 
or two eyes. This plan has much to commend it, for un¬ 
doubtedly the foliage upon the new growths assists very 
considerably in the formation of roots, and when there is 
plenty of roots the ultimate success of the plants is prac¬ 
tically assured. The only objection to this plan is a some¬ 
what impoverished blossoming the second BeasoD, whereas, 
if the growths are cut back hard the first season, say, to 
three or four eyes from the bud, some fine long shoots, 
which usually have time to become well matured by 
autumn, are produced early, and, of course, the trusses of 
blossom the second season from such growths are much 
finer. Taking all poiuts into consideration, we favour the 
former plan, and would recommend its adoption by you. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-tree roots (Mrs. IF.).— All tree roots have 
the same functions, but strong, coarse roots invariably 
tend to produce wood growth most freely, whilst fibrous 
or small roots tend to fruit production. The object of 
root-pruning is by making clean cuts through these 
coarse, wood-making roots to prevent that former pro¬ 
duction. Being revered, they commence to throw out 
small fibrous roots, and thus trees hitherto barren soon 
commence to produce fruit. Every small fibrous root in 
the pruning process should be carefully preserved, and in 
replacing the soil be .kept rather near the surface than 
buried deep. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fertilising Tomatoes (F. L .\—There are few 
Tomatoes grow n on very early in heat and under glass that 
are not the better for fertilisation of the flowers. Liter, 
when there can be more air given and there is more light, 
then flowers, as a rule, telf-fertilise freely. The mere tap¬ 
ping of the trusses of bloom when flowers are expanded 
often suffices to disperse the pollen and fertilise the pistils. 
Still, it is easy to hold a sheet of note-paper beneath each 
truss of flowers to catch falling pollen when they are 
shaken, and then with a tiny brush these pollen grains 
can be taken up and applied to the flower pistils. This 
may be done on two or three successive days to ensure 
fertilisation. 

Sawdust-manure (C. IF. JT.).— We should hesitate 
to advise the free use of sawdust-manure, as it seems to 
promote by its decomposition the production of fungus. 
We should very much prefer street-sweepings to help to 
lighten your stiff soil. This material includes much animal 
manure, fibre, and dust or grit, all very helpful, and, to 
some extent, manurlal. Certainly use peat-Mosj-manure 
when you can obtain it, and if you can spread some of 
this over your spare ground now, and also street-sweep¬ 
ings, ready for digging in early in the new' year, it would 
do your soil great good. If you would prefer, use some 
of the sawdust-mauure on a separate plot of ground by 
itself, and then note result. Strong soil, however, does 
not want over-manuring. 

Cucumber growing «?.).—To keep up a warmth 
of 70 degs. during late winter—and that is not high for 
forcing Cucumbers—you should have at least three rows 
of piping, and four would be better. The flows might run 
along on the front side of the path or alley, if you have 
such, and the returns near to the front wall. On these 
should lie stout pieces of wood, to carry au open trellis- 
work, on which the pots or boxes carrying the plants 
should stand. Or the bearers might rest on other sup¬ 
ports, and be a couple of inches higher. Orange-boxes 
make capital things to grow Cucumber-plants in if clean 
and fairly stout. Partially fill with rough, turfy material, 
which makes excellent drainage. The roots like it, and 
warmth passes through it; but be careful that it contains 
no wirewoims or grubs. With the surface loam mix one- 
fifth well-decayed manure. Plant IS inches apart, and 
the growths, if the plants do well, will soon reacn the top 
of the house. 


Holly.- Catalpa.— Make the soil round Tomatoes firrn, 

but there is no need to ram it 09 you suggest - E. e\ 
Millard. —We think you should ask some gardener in the 
neighbourhood to advise you. It is very difficult to do so 

without Beeing the place.- Erin.— See reply to "F. M.” 

in our Issue of January 10, p. f.54- U. W. 2).-1, Any 

seedsman can get you seeds of the Tomato you inquire 
about. 2, Try any nurseryman in your neighbourhood. 

- H. Marshall.—See reply to S. Clarke in our issue of 

January 9. p. 572 - Inquirer.—See reply to “F. M.,” n 

Pruning Gooseberries, in our issue of January 16, p. W. 
- Propagator.— It is difficult to assign any reason with¬ 
out seeing the lamp.- G. H. C.— You are adopting the 

best and quickest way of getting rid of the tree stumps. 

- Fred E. Girardol.— Sprinkle a little soot and lime cn 

the eoil round the plants, and examine the frame with a 
candle, when you will, no doubt, find them.—22. F. 

Matthews.—Ho. - J. IF. II.— The best plan would be to 

have the whole dug up and well manured, and then in 
April sow it down with Gras* seed. Tell a seedsman the 
size of the lawn and the soil, and be will send you what ii 

necessary.- A mateur.— You might try cutting it down, 

but we fear, with such an old hedge, little can be done, 
and t lie best way would be to replace with something the. 

- Ignoramus.— The best of all the Mignonettes it, 

think. Reseda odorata pjramidalis.-5*. Jf««wi.-Try 

Climbing Niphetos or Belle Lyonnaise.- B. J. V.- 

From what you say, we should think the fault lies iu the 
border, which is very probably badly drained. If this ia 
so, the only thing you can do is to have the border 
examined, and, if it is as we suggest, have it remade, pay- 

ing particular attention to the drainage.- E. A.-Ye*, 

you can pot them up if you wish, doing this early io 
February. We take it that the cuttings are well rooted. 

- G. .S’ —1, You must not bow or crop any land that has 

been dressed with gas lime for at least three months after 
it has been applied. 2, You certainly cannot purify the 
water to fit it for household use. The best way would be 
to let it run to waste and clean out the tanks.— Clire- 

1, You will find an article re Malmaieon Carnations, with 
full cultural details, in our issue of August 22,1902, p.2?>. 

2, Write to the Secretary of the National Carnation and 
Picotee Society, T. E. llenwood, 10, Hamilton-road, 

Reading, Berks.- Mrs. Neuman.— The plantisevidently 

too wet at the roots, while it may be that there is net 

enough heat. Try keeping it a little drier.- A. 2J.-S* 

article “ Pergola for Roses ” in our issue of November', 
1902. p. 47*2. This can be bad of the publisher, post free, 

for ltd.- B. B. Ward.— Tty some of the many Therm 

or one of the Robinias. 


and if you purchase in separate 
week in MayAutabor^ ke*i ' 
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irate colours i 
pint the agil 
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iloura and sow the first 
just moist until 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. II. Rydon —Yes, the artificial manure you refer to 
will do ; but you will have to be very careful in its use, 

otherwise you will soon do a lot of harm.- C. Keene.— 

No one book deals with the two subjects. “ The English 
Flower Garden” (full of illustrations) is the best for out¬ 
door gardening, while “Stove and Greenhouse Plants 

(with a few illustrations) is the best for indoor plants.- E. 

Jennings.—Ton will find a list that will meet your wants 
in the issue of September 19, p. 373. This can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for lid.- M. J. B. L.— Yes, you 

may apply air-slaked lime to the borders, but not to the 
Grass The best way will be to put it on in the spring, 

and then lightly fork it in.- Holly.— You soy nothing as 

to the age of the Holly hedge. If very old and in the 
same position for years, it will, we think, be better to 
plant seedling Hollies in the new place. These will be far 
more successful, and if carefully planted in goed soil will 
soon make a good hedge. April is the best time to f&pvfe 


Wrought Iron spiral coil boilers - Wocld 

any of your readers using the above kiqd of boiler* for 
heating greenhouses kindly give their practical experi¬ 
ences in working them ? When the parallel spiral coil » 
used, is there not a liability of the fuel sticking ?-J. F.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

V Any communications respecting plants or /will 
sent to name should always accompany the poroi 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gab.ds.v39 
Illuetratrd. 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, B.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flower 8 or fruit sent for naming. No more thanfow 
kinds of fruits or flowers *or naming should be tent »t 
one time. 

Names of plants. — G. Hammersley. — Stapelia 

bufonia.- Thomas Pooley.— 1, Burya latifolia vRriegata; 

2, Panicum virgatum ; 3, Habrothamnus elegac?; 4, 

Libonia floribunda.-IF. Bardon.— 1, 2, and 3, Sabiu, 

but specimens too poor; 4, Pelargonium Radula; 5,Send 
fertile frond ; 6, Yriesia ep. 

Names of fruits.— James H alii well —The Shad 

dock (Citrus deeumana).- G. S. Ball —Apple, Court 

Pendu Plat. 

Catalogues received.— John Forbes, Hawict- 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds -Haage and SchnudI, 

Erfurt .—List of Seeds and Plants. -Rowntree Bra., 

36, Great SL Helens, London, E.C.— List of Flowers™ 

Vegetable Seeds. -Rivoire Pi-re et fils, Lyon *.—Sadi 

and Plants for 190',. -Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia- 

Garden Book for 190 V.-Edmondson Bros., 10, l'unf* 

street, Dublin —Libt of Seeds. -Baker’s. I.ichfieW 

street, Wolverhampton.— Seeds and Plants .—John h. 
King and Sons, Coggeshall, Eisex.— Spritig Cataloged 

Seeds far the Garden. -Webb and Sons, Stourbridge. - 

Spring Catalogue for UK", -Barr and 8ons King- 

street, Covent Garden, W.C .—Seed Guide for 19>\ — 
T. S Ware (1902), Ltd., Feltham, Mlddlesex.-ty 1 '':' 
Catalogue for WO/,. 

United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.— The monthly com 
mittee meeting of this society was held at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace. Strand, on 
Monday, January 11th, Mr. C. H. Curtis in the 
chair. Seventeen new members were elected. 
The deaths of two members were reported. 
The secretary was directed to pay the amount 
standing to their credit in the society s book* 
to their nominees. Three members applied lo 
be allowed to pay the higher scale of contn- 
bution, which was granted. Nine member? 
were reported on the sick fund, the amount ot 
sick pay for the month being £29 18s. Messrs- 
W. Gunner and T. H. Puzey were appointed 
to audit the society’s accounts for the 
year. 

“FLORA and Sylva.”-A Monthly ItodewolSJ 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home \»o<w 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on P 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New TreJ 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Books!* 1 - 

Volume No 1, containing the nine parts ,or 1 , 
and bound In white vellum and buckram, is now re* 0 ' 

Severs for binding the nine parts for 1903 arc ^ 
ready, price 4s. each; post paid, 4s. 4d. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CROPPING LAND. 

(Reply to “C. Keen.”) 

Assuming that the four acres of land you pro¬ 
pose to crop have hitherto only been ploughed, 
one of your first acts should be to get it more 
deeply worked, either by double ploughing or 
by deep digging, or, better still, by half- 
trenching. If you could have but one acre 
trenched now, and then each year have another 
acre done, until all were trenched, then 
retrenching what was first done, but a little 
deeper, and so going on every winter, also 
giving for all leaf or pod-bearing crops a good 
dressing of manure, following with root crops 
with some artificial manure dressing only, you 
should get from your four acres of ground a lot 
of produce. If it be not deeply worked the 
produce will be from one-half to two-thirds less. 
With an asylum to supply, in which there is a 
big demand for vegetables—Potatoes especially 
—you should plant fully one and a half acres 
with these, and if the soil were good, seed 
good, and culture good, you should lift at least 
15 tons, which would be a good quantity. Of 
course, much would depend on the freedom of 
the crop from disease. Plant for earliest use 
Beauty of Hebron and Early Puritan, for 
succession Sir J. Llewellyn and Windsor 
Castle, and for latest crops Up to-Date, The 
Factor, Carltonian, and The Sirdar, as these 
are all heavy croppers. Give plenty of room, 
and mix with the heavy soil all the street 
sweepings, wood-ashes, soot, or other light 
material you can get. You should have quite 
40 rods of Peas, of Cabbages, aud of Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Onions; as much nearly for 
Dwarf Kidney, Runner, and Lougpod Beans, 
also a good area for early Cauliflowers, Vege¬ 
table Marrows, Lettuce, Spinach, and Beet. 
If Asparagus were needed, and also Seakale, a 
good Dreaath would be needed for these things. 
Celery, Endive, Brussels Sprouts, Broccolis, 
Kales, and other winter crops would follow 
after the early summer crops. You would do 
well to study a good book on vegetable culture, 
if you are at all a novice in their production. 


SOIL PREPARATION. 
Advantage should be taken of the more 
favourable climatic conditions now prevailing 
to push on with the digging of all vacant plots 
of ground, so that the same shall be in proper 
condition either for planting or sowing, as the 
case may be, later on. Soils of a light or sandy 
texture may be dug up and a good seed-bod 
secured if the matter be delayed a few weeks 
longer ; but not so with regard to all that are 
heavy and retentive, as these need the sweeten¬ 
ing and pulverising influences of wind and 
frost to act upon them to ensure their being in 
proper working condition a month or six weeks 
hence. Digging “ on the flat,” as it is termed, 
is needful in the preparation of plots for root 
crops, such as Onions, Parsnips, and Carrots, 
as the season is too far advanced for ridging to 
be performed in these instances, but for Pota¬ 
toes, maincrop Peas, and the various kinds of 
Brassicas, the ridgin. 
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tage, provided it is carried out at once, as it 
will be in a nice mellow condition by the time 
it is required for use. I am having about an 
acre of such land so treated at tne present 
time in the firm conviction that the greatest 
possible benefit will be derived from it later on. 
Such land requires plenty of manure to render 
it thoroughly fertile, and this should be well 
rotted and as rich as it is possible to obtain 
it. With the exception of Onions, for which 
the ground can hardly be too rich, the other 
root crops mentioned need no manure, as they 
succeed best on ground which was well 
manured last year. With regard to the dis¬ 
tances at which the ground should be ridged, 
it may be mentioned tnat for early and second 
early Potatoes the ridges should be thrown 
up 2 feet wide at the base, for maincrop and 
late varieties from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
wide, then at planting time all that is necessary 
is to level the soil in the furrows with a fork, 
place the sets in position 16 inches apart, and 
then cover them with the soil drawn from either 
side. The residue of the soil will then be 
useful when the Potatoes need moulding up. 
For green crops throw up the ridges from 2 feet 
up to 3 feet in width at the base, according to 
the nature and requirements of each parti¬ 
cular crop, the last-named distance being 
requisite for the tall-growing varieties of Kales 
and Brussels Sprouts. Peas also succeed well 
sown between these ridges, the rows of which 
may be made 9 feet to 12 feet apart, with 
Potatoes or other crops in the intervening 
spaces. See that spades of full length are used, 
also that they are driven in as nearly perpen¬ 
dicularly as can be in order that the soil shall 
be moved as deeply as possible. In the event 
of sharp frost occurring while the digging of a 
plot is in progress, much delay may often be 
obviated by simply spreading the manure on 
the surface of the ground overnight, which will 
allow of the work being proceeded with next 
morning without interruption. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Forcing Cucumbers. —This is the critical 
time for Cucumbers which have been in bearing 
some time, especially if they have been rushed 
with much fire heat. There is not the same 
demand for Cucumbers now as there will be a 
little later, and plants set out first of January, 
in a house where the temperature is not less at 
night than 65 degs. to TOdegs., will soon begin 
to bear. Young plants should be allowed 
to grow unstopped till they are a good way up 
the rafter.—E. H. 

Potato varieties.— I should be very grateful if you 
would help me to secure a successful and sufficient Potato 
crop this year? Please recommend *rae a succession of 
suitable sorts for a small, open garden sloping sharply to 
the 8.E., where the soil is decidedly stiff, in the county of 
Gloucestershire ? The kitchen garden was made about 
four years ago in the corner of a field. I do not care to try 
more than three, or, at moet, four varieties, and want to 
learn in what order they should be sown and also reaped? 
Please tell me what quantity of each to get in order to 
secure a year’s supply for a household of four persons V 
Kindly also give me instructions as to how far each tuber 
should be from its neighbour, aud the distance between 
the rows?—B. W. G. 

[To obtain from a garden or field sufficient 
Potatoes to last four persons for a year, very 
much depends op the quality of the land and 


the cultivation given. Thus, a good grower 
would probably obtain quite twice as great a 
bulk of tubers from the area as an ill- 
informed one would. But we should think 
that you should plant at least four bushels of 
tubers in four varieties, and, with anything 
like success, you should obtain from that quan¬ 
tity of seed some 26 bushels to 30 bushels of 
eating Potatoes. The varieties we recommend 
are Early Puritan, in rows 2 feet apart; 
Windsor Castle, rows 2^ feet apart; and 
Evergood and Up to-Date, rows 3 feet apart. 
According to width between rows plant the 
tubers from 14 inches to 16 inches apart in the 
rows. The varieties mature in the order 
given. Have your soil deeply dug. Plant 
about 5 inches deep. Give the soil before 
planting a heavy dressing of soot. Add to 
the ground, if you have it, plenty of wood- 
ashes. Use the hoe freely between the plants 
before they are moulded up in June.J 

Potato Sutton’s Supreme.— This has 
proved a very heavy cropper, very few tubers 
having been diseased during the past two 
seasons, so unfavourable to the Potato crop. 
The tubers are pebble shaped, and have a 
smooth white skin generally, while the cooking 
qualities are all that can be desired. There is 
little waste, as it has a very shallow eye. With 
so many boomed new varieties in the market, I 
would warn cultivators nob to discard old 
friends that have stood them in good stead, but 
test these supposed disease-resisting varieties 
in a small way first, as soil and situation have 
a good deal to do with Potatoes. Not that I 
have any dislike to these newcomers. On the 
contrary, I think our best thanks are due to 
those raisers who are striving to replace with 
better kinds some of our run-out varieties. 
With such high prices and almost electrical 
propagation it is to be feared the constitution 
of these new varieties will not be so robust as 
that of those that have worked their way 
gradually to the front.— East Devon. 

Onions for sale.—I shall be much obliged if you will 
advise me as to the best kind of Onions to grow for sale, 
and the best method of treating them ? I am successful 
in growing Onions on a small scale—in fact, understand 
the ordinary garden cultivation of Onions—but, finding 
this soil suits them extremely well, and that the market 
here for Onions is good, I wish to grow the kinds which 
produce most surely those medium-sired, sound bulbs 
which there is always a ready sale for. How should I treat 
them when ripened ? Is It best to tie them round sticks, 
or are they best Bold loose?— Camphire, 

[Practically any variety of ordinary spring- 
sown Onion is good for sale, if the ground be, 
as you say yours is, of such a nature as to pro¬ 
duce good bulbs. Maincrop, Bedfordshire 
Champion, Giant Zittau, Trebons, Golden 
Globe, Excelsior, Ailsa Craig, are all capital 
bulbing varieties. If you find Onions do well 
with you and are not affected by maggot or 
mildew, have your soil tronched or deeply 
dug now, burying down a good dressing of 
manure. Let the soil become well exposed to 
the air and pulverised. Early in March give 
it a heavy dressing of soot. Fork it in a few 
inches deep, level the surface well, then draw 
shallow drills 12 inches apart. Sow seed thinly 
in them, and cover up. ( When the plants are 
3 inches in height thin out to 4 inches apart, 
using a small noe. Dust again! ^"ith soot to 
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keep off the fly, and u9© the hoe to keop dow n 
weeds through the summer. It is well to have 
the soil between the rows made fairly firm by 
treading it, as that helps to keep the bulbs 
more on the surface, where they mature better 
than when partly buried. The deeper the soil 
is worked, and the more manure is buried deep 
down, so do the roots go deep, thus weather¬ 
ing droughts and helping the bulbs to swell. 
Gently pinching the necks of the plants when 
tho bulbs are three-fourths developed, so as to 
induce the tops to lie over on their sides, is 
good practice, as it checks top or leaf produc¬ 
tion, and helps the bulbs to swell. When the 
tops die off and bulbs ripen pull them. Let 
them lie on the ground if it be dry weather for 
a day or two to harden, and if wet put them 
on the floor of a shed for the same purpose. 
Then rub off broken coats, trim roots .and 
leaves, and either tie them to sticks in rope3 
IS inches long, or put them out on shelves 
thinly till used or marketed. Generally the 
rope method is a favourite one for selling.] 


After trying for five or six years I find this less 
trouble than sowing in the open, while the crop 
is also heavier. —Dorset. 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

HANDSOME BORDER PLANTS. 
Amongst the large number of plants suitable 
for growing in the border, and that are of 
value both for their blossoms and foliage, the 
Spinea and Acanthus have to be reckoned 
with. I am, however, inclined to think that 
neither of them is given that prominence they 
deserve, as in many gardens they are not found 
at all. This is to be regretted, considering that 
both are easy to grow and both are beautiful. 
One is helped in arriving at a conclusion in 
regard to their usefulness by the illustration 
before us. Those who are familiar with the 
needs of Spiraeas know that they are best 
accommodated where the soil is moist and 



Spiraea ariaefolia and Acanthus in the garden at Orowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames. From a 
photograph by Thomas Taylor. 


Sowing Onions early in boxes. — > 

In a season like this, with seed of a doubtful 
germinating power, the sowing of Onions in 
boxes has much to recommend it. I am con¬ 
vinced that when sown in this way there is a 
much better prospect than when the seed is 
sown in cold, wet soil early in the year. For 
months the soil has never been dry enough to 
work, and there is a poor pro3pecb of it being 
so for some weeks to come. All the same, it 
is nob wise to delay making provision for this 
crop I have to-day (ififch January) sown four 
good-sized boxes, placing them in a greenhouse, 
whero there is a temperature of from 43 (legs, 
bo 30 degs. When the seedlings appear they 
will be pub into a cold pit away from frosb. 
During the time the plants are growing the soil 
will be prepared, and when large enough they 
will be planted out. I mark off the rows, then 
draw drills 3 inches deep, laying tho Onions in 
at the proper distance apart, covering the roots ] 
with the soil and making firm with the foot. 

Digitized by VjOO(?l£ 


deep, and, therefore, a place where the plants 
can receive a partial shade from adjacent 
trees, and at the same time are not likely to 
become impoverished at the roots, is an ideal 
one for them. The Acanthus, though hardy 
like the Spiraea, and appreciating the advantage 
of good soil, is really better served when 
planted on a warm border, and throws up 
its flowering stems well above its beautiful 
foliage, which is of value for its own sake, and 
for this reason should be more largely grown 
on tho margins of lawns, shrubberies, etc. 
Spira* \ arirefolia is probably one of the handsom¬ 
est of the genus, and tho specimen here figured 
shows how, when left alone for a few years in 
congenial soil and surroundings, ib develops 
into a well-grown shrub, a mass of lovely 
creamy blossoms in July. 

Propagation may be effected in the case of 
Spiraeas by division of roots in the autumn, or 
from half-ripened cuttings in Augusb. The 
Acanthus also may be increased by dividing 


the roots in the autumn, from seed sown in 
heat in spring, or at a later period out-of- 
doors. Only with liberal treatment can one 
reasonably expect either of these subjects to do 
well, a dry, hob position and poor soil telling 
against them. Given a moist, cool root run, 
enriched occasionally with manure, these two 
hardy plants will give to a garden an added 
beauty year by year, reasons that may be urged 
on many for making their acquaintance this 
season, as there is still lime to plant between 
now and March, when the weather is open. 

Wood bast wick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Scarcity of berries.—In this neigh 
bourhood berries of all sorts are scarce com¬ 
pared with last year. I observed ib was the 
same recently at Bournemouth. 1 have noticed 
that various Holly-bushes have a crop of berries 
where they are growing in a very sheltered 
position, or where they were extremely late in 
blooming. I believe the severe cold in April 
killed the bloom in a young state.—J. Crook, 
Forde Abbey. 

Climbing plants for cold positions. 

—In the winter and early spring, as well as 
in the summer, one may see what climbing 
plants thrive in positions in the garden that 
are cold and bleak. One could not reasonably 
expect a beautiful tender Rose like Niphetos or 
Marechal Niel to answer satisfactorily for 
long on an east wall; but Ivies would, and if, 
instead of planting them in places having a 
southern aspect, as is sometimes done, and 
leaving the Roses to the bender mercies of a 
north wall, the positions for them were 
reversed, much more satisfactory results would 
follow. Ivies stand out prominent now other 
things are leafless, and the yellow Jasmine 
nudiflorum shows what may be done in bright¬ 
ening a cold wall.— Leahurst. 

Shrubs for sheltered beds.— Would you kindly 
tell me of some pretty flowering shrubs suitable for pilot¬ 
ing in a well-sheltered bed facing due soutl# There is a 
wall at the back of the bed, and as the situation is rather 
a conspicuous one, I want flowering shrubs that look well 
during the greater part of the year. The b«d is not wide, 
bo very strong-growing shrubs must be kept out. I will 
be much obliged if you would give me your advice, ud 
tell me names, habit, and heights? The soil is warm, 
fairly light, although there is a clay subsoil; limestone 
district.—R bv. G. T. Wiiitkiif.ad. 

[You speak of yours being a limestone dis¬ 
trict, in which case Rhododendrons and their 
allies, which constitute the finest of our ever 
green flowering shrubs, will not thrive. Exclu 
sive of these, a selection of the best flowering 
shrubs would include Berberis Darwini, 6 feet 
to 8 feet, orange, May ; Berberis stenophylla, 
(> feet to 8 feet, golden-yellow, May; Olearia 
Haasti, 4 feet, white, August; Viburnum 
Tinus (Laurestinu9), 5 feet to 6 feet, white, 
winter; Cydonia japonica cardinalis, 4 feet to 

5 feet, crimson, spring; Cydonia japonica 
nivalis, white; Cytisus albus (White Broom), 

6 feet, white, spring ; Cytisus Andreanus (Red 
blotched Broom), 6 feet, crimson and yellow, 
spring; Cytisus prsecox, 4 feet to 5 feet, 
sulphur tinted, spring; Deutzia scabra flora- 
pleno, 6 feet, white, tinged purple outside, end 
of June ; Forsythia suspensa, yellow, February 
and March ; Genista hispanica, 2 feet, yellow, 
May ; Hamamelis mollis, 5 feet, golden-yellow, 
January, February, or March; Hydrangea 
paniculate grandiflora, 3 feet to 4 feet, white, 
August; Hypericum calycinum, 1 foot, yellow, 
August; Hypericum Moserianum, 18 inches, 
golden - yellow, August; Philadelphus in 
variety; Prunus sinensis alba plena, 3_ feet, 
white, March and April; Ribes aureum, ofeet, 
golden • yellow’, spring ; Ribes sanguineum, 

5 feet, red, spring; Rubus deliciosus, 3 feet* 
white, spring; Spartium junceum (Spanish 
Broom), 6 feet to 8 feet, golden-yellow, August ; 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer, 18 inches, crimson, 
summer ; Spirsea arguta, 4 feet, white, end of 
April ; Spiraea Bumalda, 2 feet, pink, summer; 
Spiraea Douglasi, 6 feet, carmine-rose, latter 
half of summer ; Spiraea prunifolia flore-pleno, 

6 feet, white, April; Syringa (Lilac), if room, 
a few good Lilacs are indispensable; Viburnum 
plicatum tomentosum (Japanese Snowball- 
tree), 3 feet, white, May; Weigelas, manyot 
which will exceed the height here given, but 
they can be kept down to that limit without 
|p|u^ring_ jtheiii prosj>ect of flowering.]^. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPIDERY AND THREAD-PETALLED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The majority of the best-known sorts produce 
rather small flowers, and none can be considered 
large. For cutting they are invaluable, while 
as plants for the conservatory they are also 
very effective. Too long the larger Japanese 
Chrysanthemums have held sway, but there 
now appears to be a keener interest in these 
quaint and curious forms of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. As a rule, the flowers open a little later 
than those of the ordinary sorts—in fact, no 
difficulty should be experienced in keeping up 


good companion to the first-named. The two 
varieties make a capital contrast. Others 
belonging to the thread-petalled section are 
Mignonette, pale yellow tipped bronze, 
Cheveux d’Or, handsome rich golden-yellow, 
rather late ; Golden Thread, golden-bronze; 
Jitsujetui, a lovely silvery-pink flower, very 
dwarf ; Sam Caswell, a pleasing shade of lilac- 
pink, height about 3 feet; and Centaurea, deep 
orange-yellow. Among the spidery forms, 
Mrs. Filkins (here figured) is a lovely golden- 
yellow ; Mrs. W. Butters, a pure white 
counterpart of the last-named, is very dwarf ; 
King of Plumes is a deep rich yellow late 
kind with notched petals ; Golden Shower is, 
without doubt, one of the most curious of 
these quaint flowers. The petals are very long, 
resembling silken threads. The colour is a 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. FilkinB. From a photograph by Mr. J. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


a display from the early days of November 
until Christmas. The plants are seen to advan¬ 
tage when grown on freely in bush form, the 
flowers answering best for decoration when left 
in sprays. For small vases and the numerous 
specimen glasses and bowls these charming 
littlo flowers are admirably suited. Propaga¬ 
tion ot these sorts should begin at once, or as 
soon as cuttings can be got, as this is a matter 
of some importance. 

The following kinds are recommended, the 
selection embracing a variety both in form 
and colour : Mrs. James Carter is a pale yellow 
thread-petalled sort, with flowers resembling 
those of the yellow Sweet Sultan. This variety 
has l>een named by someThistlehead, probably 
because of its Thistle-like form. Another 
flower of the same form, but o a reddish-bronze 
tipped golden colour, nai 


rich and deep golden yellow, shading off to a 
bright chestnut-crimson. It is impossible to 
give a really ^satisfactory description of this 
flower. 
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ROOTING THE CUTTINGS. 

Like most soft-wooded cuttings, these are 
very easy to root, and yet they are easily 
killed by too much moisture. It always 
seems to me the worst of advice to give 
amateur growers when they are told to make 
most elaborate preparations in the way of 
frames inside the glasshouses, open the glass 
each day, spongo off the moisture, and so on. 
In a number of instances the cuttings rot 
through over care and coddling. Tho most 
successful propagators of the Chrysanthemum 
do nob take so much trouble. An ideal place 


to root these cuttings is a pit that may have 
heat turned on when frosty and filled almost to 
the glass with soil, or any material, so that the 
cuttings may be dibbled in on the firm, level 
surface made of light sandy mould. Of course, 
it is not everyone who has such a frame, but, 
failing this, there is not a safer method than 
following the plan of nurserymen—that is, 
employing shallow boxes. These are mad6 
about a foot in length, 9 inches in width, and 
2£ inches deep. Fill them with a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand—not much of the 
last—press the same in firmly, and make the 
surface level. Then dibble the cuttings in 
about a couple of inches apart and water with 
a rose-can, which will firm them in the soil. 
Put the boxes on a shelf, or, in fact, any con¬ 
venient place in a greenhouse from which fro 9 t 
is kept out. The chances are that no more 
water will be required until the cuttings 
are rooted, unless they are stood near hot- 
water pipes. Should the soil become dry, 
give a thorough watering rather than a 
slight sprinkling overhead. To be dry at 
the bottom and moist overhead are certain 
means of causing decay at the surface of 
the soil. 

Another point which should not bother 
the cultivator is the leaves flagging. This 
they will do at first, but they gradually 
assume a stiffness, which is a sign thab 
roots are being formed. In the choice of 
cuttings I prefer that they shall nob be 
too big. The large, sappy cuttings are 
more than likely to be hollow in the mid¬ 
dle and refuse to root or hang about a long 
time in the process. Nice fresh little bits, 
about 3 inches long, taken from the base of 
the old stem, are the kind selected. Theso 
should be plentiful now, and are cut under 
a joint, the lower leaf or two being re¬ 
moved also. In the matter of time to start 
I would rather wait until January for good 
cuttings than depend on anything which 
can be had for the sake of putting them 
in in December. When boxes are used it is 
important to pot off singly directly the roots 
are formed. This, of course, is indicated by 
the growth of fresh leaves. If left too long 
they shoot up spindly in a very few days. 

_H. S. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR OUTDOORS. 

I shall be much obliged if you will tell me the namea 
of a few perfectly hardy Chrysanthemums to be grown 
in rather a heavy soil, also some particulars as to 
time for planting, treatment, etc. ?- E. M B. 

[The early and semi-early flowering kinds 
are the most likely to suit you, and the 
names we give below are those thab have 
stood the test of time, and also grow under 
most uncongenial surroundings and circum¬ 
stances. You should acquire the young 
plants in the ensuing spring, and pot them 
up singly into pots measuring 3 inches in 
diameter. Let the compost be made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, well-rotted manure, and 
coarse silver sand. Pass these ingredients 
through a coarse sieve and subsequently 
give the heap of soil a thorough mixing. 
Pot rather firmly, and afterwards stand 
the plants in a cold-frame. Keep this struc¬ 
ture rather close for a few days, and on 
every favourable opportunity afterwards 
give air to the frame, thus encouraging a 
sturdy growth. If more convenient, the 
young plants, when received, may be 
plan tod out in the cold-frame. A bed of 
good soil — if possible, similar to thab 
previously advised — should be prepared, 
and the young plants firmly embedded in this. 
Allow a space of about 6 inches between the 
plants, and observe the same distance from 
row to row. Subsequent treatment should 
also be similar to that accorded to plants 
growing in pots in the cold-frame. This 
method of planting out in frames saves a 
great amount of space later on, and also lessens 
the time to be spent upon the plants thus 
early in the season. 

Planting outdoors after well hardening off 
the plants should be carried out during tho 
third week in May. Japanese sorts should be 
| planted 3 feet apart each way, and the pretty 
| littlo Pompons about a foot less. Plant firmly, 

: inserting at the time a small stake for tho 
I support of each. Lightly loop the stem of the 
young plant to the stake, making the tie on 
the stake very secure. As the plants progress, 
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stake and tie at intervals, hoeing between the 
rows at least once a fortnight. 

Japanese. —Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, 
2^ feet; Horace Martin, rich golden-yellow, 
2$ feet; Ralph Curtis, cream, 2.^ feot; Goacher’s 
Crimson, deep chestnut - crimson, 2$ feet; 
Rosie, terra-cotta-bronze, feet; Maggie, 
bright yellow-, 2A feet; Polly, yellow, tinted 
bronze, 2/ feet; Mons. J. Bte. Chauvin, bright 
crimson, 4£ feet; Albert Rose, pretty rose, 
feet; Carrie, deep yellow, 2£ feet; Lemon 
Queen, golden-yellow, 3 feet; and White 
Quintus, pure white, 3 feet. 

Pompons. — Veuve Cliquot, rosy-bronze, 
2?> feet; Little Bob, crimson-bronze, 1\ feet; 
White Lady, blu9h-white, 2 feet; Alice 
Butcher, orange-red, 2^t feet; and Mme. E. 
Lefort, orange-red.—E. G.] 


STOPPING AND TIMING, ETC. 

(In reply to “A Would-be Exhibitor. ” 
Your object appears to be to exhibit the 
under-mentionea varieties at their best in the 
second week of November (9th). As you 
assume, locality has something to do with the 
correct or, at least, satisfactory timing of the 
Chrysanthemum buds and their resulting 
blooms. As you say you are giving your cut¬ 
tings treatment in a cold-frame, we nope you 
are taking pains to exclude the fro9t therefrom. 
We are of opinion that you would do better if 
you were first to strike vour cuttings in a cool 
glass structure, where the temperature can be 
maintained at about 45 degs., and afterwards 
place them in a cold-frame to keep them grow¬ 
ing steadily. By stopping, or rather pinching, 
your plants you may, to a large extent, be 
independent of the place in which the cuttings 
were struck, and also the date at which they 
were first inserted The idea of “ pinching ” a 
plant i9 to induce it to break into growth 
earlier or later, whichever mav be desired, so 
that the development of the be-»t buds may be 
brought about within the period best suited to 
each variety. For this reason observe the rules 
as laid down in the subjoined list, and you 
should then achieve your purpose. 

M'«w Elnie Fulton ; when to pinch , May 21; which buda 
to retain, firnt crown. Mrs. Geo. Milehatn ; May 21 ; 
tlrat crown. Cha*. Lonpley ; end March ; second crown. 
Lady Rid g way ; mid-April; second crown. Mrs E. Ham- 
meli; about April 1; srcond crown. Mr T. Carrington ; 
end March; pecond crown. Mr?. A. McKinley; mid- 
April; second crown. Reginald Godfrey; April third 
week ; second crown. Miss Mildred Ware ; mid-April ; 
second crown. Rev. W. Wilks ; about March 10 ; second 
crown. Mme Carnot; mid-April; any buds in late 
August. Mrs. W. Mease ; mid-April; any buds in late 
A g isf. Mrs. Barkley ; April third week ; second crown. 
O .1 VV irren ; •• id-April ; any buds in late August. 

N lib Po kert ; first week April; second crown. Pb<ebus ; 
sec >• d *e*-k April; second crown. Simplicity; end 
M i-c ; second crown. Rose Wynne ; April third week ; 
•MC'ini crown Mrs. Greenfield; mid-April; second 
crown. MerpiaM ; second week April; second crown. 
Mrs J. J Thornejcrofr ; about M*y 15 ; first crown. 
Ma •• i M organ ; about, May 12*; firet crown W. R Church ; 
eud M-»rch ; second crown. Matthew Smith; mid-April; 
second crown Mrs. A. R. Knight; about Mav 21 ; first 
crown. Duchess of Sutherland ; about April 27 ; first 
crown. James Grant; about May 15 ; first crown. Queen 
Alexandra ; May 21; first crown. Mr. A. Barrett; second 
week April; second crown. 

In reply to your second query, we should 
advise you to pot up the weaker rooting plants, 
first into 3-inch pots, then into 48’s (5-inch), 
and finally into the S.^-inch pots to which you 
refer. The stronger-growing plants might 
be first repotted into large 60*s (3.} inches), 
then into 32’s (6 inches), and finally into 9 inch 
or 10-inch pots. E. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES 
Bush Chrysanthemums in Scot¬ 
land. —Havmg read with interest the article 
on Chrysanthemums in a recent issue, I 
was not surprised to find thab our English 
neighbours were cutting down the last of 
their plants The climate of England brings 
them to maturity far quicker than here. I 
had no difficulty in cutting abundance of 
blooms at Christmas I think there is too 
much pains taken to raise big blooms, not but 
that I am as enthusiastic as anyone, but when 
it comes to this season I find that most of them 
are gone, and if I have no bush plants to 
fall back on I have to employ the bulbs to 
supply this blank. The way 1 grow my bush 
plants is to put three cuttings into a 3-inch 
pot in January, pinch them at the enijl pf 
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March, shift them on as they require it until 
their final potting, when I give them 10-inch 
pots to flower in. In warm weather in July I 
plunge my pots, which induces the plants to 
grow dwarfer and saves watering. These bush 
plants take a lot of feeding, and I change the 
manure often. Grow them on to terminal 
buds, remove the centre bud, and the result is 
just the kind of spray9 we want for Christmas. 
Most of the single ones make pretty bushes in 
thi9 way, and what can equal a well-grown 
bush of, say, Purity, in the dull days of winter '/ 
—Breda. 

Single Chrysanthemums.— The large 
single flowers as they are seen at exhibitions 
seldom appeal to mo, because they are to a 
great extent misleading. That is to say, many 
of them are not seen as grown. On the plant, 
in too many cases, the flowers are of a non¬ 
descript kind, neither double nor single, but 
by removing a portion of the florobs the showy 
blossoms are obtained. Another thing when 
seen growing, lots of them have not stems stiff 
enough to hold the blooms upright, and on the 
plant such sorts look most untidy. But when 
true singles are grown in the form of nice bush 
plants and the branches allowed to blossom 
freely—I mean not disbudded—then they are 
very beautiful. The type of single I think 
most satisfactory is of the Miss Mary Anderson 
style. The blooms are not large, have but one 
outer row of petals, and the plants have a dwarf 
free-flowering habit. A dozen sorts which 
will please anyone who grows them are: 
Cannell’s Gem, rosy-crimson; Emily Wells, 
pink ; Golden Star, rich yellow ; King of Siam, 
crimson; Ladysmith, bright pink ; Miss A. 
Holden, straw colour; Miss Mary Anderson, 
blush-white ; Mrs. Ferguson, pink ; Miss Rose, 
light pink ; Snow-wreath, pure white : Star of 
Honour, creamy white ; and Yellow Jane Im¬ 
proved, light yellow.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemums- cutting down. 
—In houses where other plants are grown as 
well as Chrysanthemums, it is important that 
no time should be lost, now the latter have done 
flowering, in cutting them down, stirring the 
soil in the pots, adding a little fresh compost, if 
necessary—should it be found thab the old has 
been washed out—and, if possible, placing the 
plants in aligh t cool-house, and thusencouraging 
them to throw up suckers. This overhauling 
of the plants, removing sticks, and cutting 
the old wood away, should not be delayed, 
as the sooner the cuttings have the advantage 
of light and air the better. Many of the 
vigorous sorts will be best served by being 
transferred to a cool-frame, covering them at 
night in case of frost. The house will thus be 
free for other plants coming into bloom, and 
one will be able to secure cuttings for propa¬ 
gation from the old stools as they appear, after 
which the old plants may be put out-of-doors, 
and some of tho earliest of tho mid-season sorts 
will be found useful for furnishing cut bloom 
another year. Under any circumstances there 
is nothing to be gained by keeping old plants 
with stakes to them and decaying foliage about 
them, which only tends to spread mildew in a 
house. —Leahurst. 

Chrysanthemums — a small selection.—1 
have had cuttings of the following Chrysanthemums 
given to me. aod would be obliged if you would indicate 
those suitable for greenhouse culture and those outside, 
giviug, for the former, hints as to any disbudding which 
may be essential to make medium-sized flowers for 
cutting?—LaTrioraphant, Soleil d’Octobre, Mme. de Sevin, 
Red Dragon, Mme. RobsoD, Mrs. J. Ritson, Lord Brooke, 
Oharles Davis, Viviand Morel, Lady Hanham, Emily Wells, 
Mary Anderson, Srnur Meiaine, and RosinanteL The 
garden is situated in a suburb of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the soil is a mixture of imported turfy loam and clay, with 
a clay sub stratum. Please recommend a few Chrysan¬ 
themums likely to do well outside?—G oskoriii. 

[We doubt very much whether any of the 
varieties in the list sent to us are suitable for 
outdoor culture so far north as Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. To succeed with outdoor sorts in your 
district you should plant outdoors in May 
(late) the varieties mentioned in reply to 
“ E. M B.” in this issue. The plants are not 
by any means expensive, and they should pro¬ 
vide you with a wealth of blossoms in the 
autumn. When your cuttings of the mid¬ 
season kinds are rooted, you should pot them 
up singly into small pots, giving them shifts 
subsequently when the pots get well filled with 
roots. Pinch the plants when they are about 
6 inches high, and every succeeding 6 inches of 
growth should be treated in a similar manner. 


Give the last pinching at the end of June, and 
from this point grow on the plants to the 
terminal buds. When the latter develop, dis¬ 
bud to one bud on each shoot, and as the 
plants by then are nice bushy specimens, a 
useful number of modium-sized blooms should 
develop in November and later. The plants 
should be placed under glass in late September ] 

Early flowering Chrysanthemums 
—a start with cuttings.— For general 
cultivation the present is as suitable a time as 
any for making a start in the striking of early 
flowering Chrysanthemums. That they are 
easy to grow, will give a show of blossoms as 
varied as they are beautiful, and in gardens 
where neither the conditions nor soil will suit 
many other plants, are facts that cannot lo 
ainsaid. Propagation can be effected either 
y placing cuttings in the sandy bed of a 
striking pit, in pots or pans in a greenhouse, or 
in a cold-frame. The first-named method U 
the quickest, though it is not always the best, 
for in my judgment cuttings that are rooted in 
pots on a shelf in a house generally turn out 
stronger, and are not likely to become drawn 
and weakened as are those pushed on in & 
striking-pit. But it is not understood bow, 
with the help of only a cold-frame, one may 
propagate early Chrysanthemums, even though 
possibly for a time the frame has to be covered 
with mats and bags to ward off frost. I have 
struck many in this fashion, and they have 
turned out the strongest plants, notwithstand¬ 
ing the little headway they apparently made at 
the outset. I do not think that anyone could 
have subjects more profitable for providing cut 
bloom in a town garden from August to 
October than the early sections of Chrysanthe 
mums, and those who desire them should not 
miss the opportunity of propagating. The 
tops, when pinched in May, can be struck, and 
make capital plants for blooming in quite small 
pots.— WOODBASTWICK. 

Chrysanthemum Treasure.— In com¬ 
parison with the monstrous Japanese blooms, 
with which most readers of Gardening are 
now so familiar, this dainty little flower may 
appear to be quite insignificant. From a 
decorative point of view, however, this variety 
has a value that the “ big blooms” can never 
possess. I have a vase of these charming little 
flowers, contrasted with a large specimen bloom 
of one of the newest Japanese varieties. They 
each have a value peculiarly their own, but for 
the many forms of indoor decoration give me 
the charming little sprays of such free-flowering 
sorts as the small-flowered single variety under 
notice. The colour is a bright yellow, and the 
flower has a neatly-formed disc. When growii 
freely, and with little or no disbudding, tbe 
blooms rarely exceed 2 inches in diameter. 
Late November and early December see this 
variety at its best, and at this late season the 
flowers are much appreciated. Height 3 feet.— 
E. G. 

A trio of beautiful small-flowered 
eiugle Chrysanthemums. — Small 
flowered single Chrysanthemums that come 
into blossom during the latter half of October, 
and that are at their best during the first week 
in November, are not by any means abundant, 
but, no doubt, as time goes on we shall see an 
improvement in these earlier sorts. The first 
of the trio is Miss Mary Anderson, than which 
there is no better small-flowered single. The 
flowers are rather more than 2 inches in 
diameter. Their form is perfect, and may be 
taken as an ideal type to follow. The colour 
is a lovely blush, with a pretty yellow high- 
formed disc. The habit of this plant is dwarf 
and bushy, rarely exceeding 3 feet in height. 
Miss Annie Holden is a pretty pale buff-yellow 
sport from the last-named, and, except in 
colour, is identical with the parent plant. The 
two sorts may be grown together and make » 
pretty and interesting contrast. The third 
variety in this set is one named Ladysmith, 
which is very dwarf and bushy and flowers 
freely. I know of no more bushy plant in all 
the single kinds, and its blossoms are of tbe 
most pleasing and dainty kind. Pink, with 
yellow disc, aptly describes the colour of the 
flowers. The plant grows about 2] feet high. 
Each of these plants should bo pinched two or 
three times during the growing season, giving 
the l^st pinching dunDg the first week id 
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July. From this point grow on the lateral 
shoots to the terminal buds, and when the 
latter develop thin out the more crowded buds 
among them. In this way charming sprays of 
blossoms will be produced.—E. G. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A GARDEN OF PEACE. 

“ Through the open door 

A drowsy emell of flowers—grey Heliotrope, 

And white sweet Clover, and shy Mignonette 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peaoe.' 
Travellers in tropical lands tell us that often 
amid scenes resplendent with gorgeous and 
beautiful flowering plants, where birds of 
brilliant plumage have their habitat, where 
trees of exquisite leafage add luxuriance to 
the landscape, and where life around them, 
untouched by the breath of winter’s cold, 
seems one continual summer, there steals over 
them at times the thoughts of other years, and 


certain subjects, planted after crude designs, 
are regarded as evidence of the beautiful. 
With such ideas, as we have said before, we 
entirely disagree; there is nothing to our 
minds so unnatural or so incongruous as borders 
that are occupied for a few months with 
gaudy flowering plants set with faultless 
precision. Some there are who view this type 
of gardening as smart that is granted, but it 
is well to remember sometimes that smart and 
beautiful are not synonymous terms. It is, 
therefore, with a senso of pleasure we are 
brought into contact with another style of 
gardening—one that in an apparent lack of 
order of plants produces a harmonious blend¬ 
ing of blossoms, an art wherein there is an 
affinity to Nature, because 

"The art itself is Nature." 

Such a garden is presented to our readers in 
the illustration before us. Let us indulge our 
imagination, and step therein -the door is 
open. It is early autumn, the parting of the 
ways. The belt of trees, which in a few weeks 


shade, or when the sunlight is fading from the 
landscape, and 

“ The inceeeant din 
Of daylight and in toil and strife " 

are still; then, in the quiet of the evening hour, 
you may be conscious that it is something 
more than a typical English garden, for to you 
it may be a sanctuary of rest, a Garden of 
Peace. Leaiiurst. 


LEAF-MOULD AND SOIL-HEAPS. 
Dcrixl frosty weather the soil-heaps and leaf- 
mould stores ought to get a thorough overhaul, 
for the rubbish that has accumulated during 
the year requires sorting and getting into its 
proper place. Leaf-mould, being one of the 
most valuable and useful of composts, ought to 
be first taken in hand, and the old heaps that 
were put together twelve months ago will now 
be in good condition for screening. The screen 
need not be a very fine one, but any particles 
that are not decayed enough to pass through 
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In the garden at Hartland Abbey, Devon, From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex. 



intense cravings—which, try as they may, 
they cannot stifle—for one more sight of the 
Homeland, whose shores they left perchance 
long years before. Their eyes satiated with 
the sight of lovely blossoms, they pine for the 
meadows where in their youth they wandered 
“ Where Kaglieh Daisies blossom, 

And English robins aiDg.” 

And there are many others, whose lives are 
largely spent amid the humdrum of a busy 
city, where each year work for them becomes 
more exacting and more monotonous, and the 
possibilities of relaxation less frequent, who 
are quite as ardent in their love for the 
country and for the garden they left behind. 

Bacon was surely right when he charac¬ 
terised gardening as the “ purest of human 
pleasures,” but it has also another side. It 
has undoubtedly a recuperating and elevating 
influence, and imparts a frequent sense of rest 
and quiet to both mind and body. 

We live in an age when one is brought into 
contact too much with what is artificial, and 
this straining after effect is painfully mani¬ 
fested in not a few modern, gardens, whejre 
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will cover the ground with golden leaves, as 
yet shows only the faintest signs of the 
impending change. An analysis of the occu¬ 
pants of the borders on either side reveals 
many old and worthy plants; Hollyhocks 
and Bellflowers, Gladioli and Anemones, with 
fair white-cupped blossoms still in their prime. 
Montbretias are not wanting to give a warm 
tiDge of orange, and bushes of Gypsophila are 
conspicuous to the left with their white foamy 
panicles. Some of the plants, like Pinks, not 
content with the space allotted them, sprawl 
across the pathway, and one realises the lich 
perfume in Nicotianas and Lavender. 

And when you have examined carefully 
every plant, you will not exhaust the list of 
flowers the borders hold, for when the wintry 
weather gives place to genial spring, there 
will, maybe, rise from under these self-same 
bushes groups of Crocuses, Daffodils, and 
Scillas, preceded weeks before by Snowdrops, 
imparting a richness to the place. Visit this 
spot in the grey dawn of a summer’s morning, 
or in the heat of noonday, when beyond the 
doorway overhanging trees give a welcome 


it can be put along with the new' heap that has 
i been stacked up lately, and will help next 
year’s supply. The sifted soil should then be 
' stacked either in an open shed or against a wall 
or fence, so as to bo handy as soon as required. 
The refuse, or rubbish-heap, should then be 
turned over, chopping up any portions that are 
not decayed, and packing it together until 
ground is vacant for digging it in ; or else 
wheeling it at once on to the fruit-garden, as 
it makes a capital top-dressing for fruit-trees. 
In light or shallow soils it increases the depth, 
and causes the roots to come to the surface. 
Soil for potting can bo carted or wheeled in 
| frosty weather more expeditiously than when 
it is mild, and if the turf, or loam, is broken up 
in mild weather, a good freezing, before it is 
stacked together, will help to sweeten it and 
I free it from insect pests, as the insects, in 
some form or other, betake themselves to the 
soil at the approach of wdnter, and it is only by 
disturbing them when in their dormant state 
that they can be eradicated. Peab should be 
cut in large blocks, and packed up in heaps 
large enough for one year s supply. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis Jackm&nl.— I enclose a long stem of 
Clematis Jackmani. The plant has been in one place over 
ten years and does well, and is well fed, but, having got 
so thick, I want to know if it is harmful to the plant to 
remove some of the stems, like enclosed, altogether from 
base ? I have cut this last year’s growths (last month) to 
within 8 inches of the old growths (Is this right?), which 
leaves stems from 18 inches to 2 feet high (like enclosed). 
Any hints will be gratefully received.— Metallica. 

[Yes, you can cut out the old stems if you 
wish to, and you will then get a young shoot 
to start away from the bottom. As this 
Clematis flowers on the young or summer 
shoots, the aim in pruning should be to favour 
the development of vigorous young growths 
by cutting the summer growth back each 
season, as soon as the frosts have disfigured 
the plants, to within 6 inches of the soil.] 

Primroses. —May I bo allowed to protest 
against “Townsman’s’* suggestion in your 
issue of Dec. 5, that wild Primroses should be 
removed from fields and bank sides in lanes to 
be used as garden plants '! This practice, 
recommended by “Townsman,” is gradually 
denuding our fields and waysides of all the 
wild flowers and Ferns that once made them so 
beautiful. In such places they give pleasure 
to hundreds of passers-by, and should not be 
appropriated for the adornment of the garden, 
where, sooner or later, they almost invariably 
perish. If people would only consider that 3d. 
or fid. spent in a packet of seed would provide 
them with scores of Primrose plants, they 
would, perhaps, hesitate before robbing the 
countryside of its chief adornment.—M. R., 
Cheshire. 

Growing Hollyhocks from seed — I Bhall Boon 
be taking possession of a new garden, and wish to raise 
Hollyhocks from seed May I hope you will give us an 
article on the varieties and culture of thie moat decorative 
and deliciously-coloured flower ?—Oxsiiott. 

[To have good, healthy plants that suffer 
little from the troublesome fungus, and 
nothing from frost, it is much better to raise 
a few plants from seed every year. If seed 
must be purchased it is not dear, and first-rate 
double strains are plentiful. If preferred, 
some seed from the be9t varieties may be 
saved, but doing so necessitates the keeping of 
the rather gaunt stems standing some time 
after the flowers are over. To bloom two 
years seems to be long enough, and with a 
proper succession of young plants coming on 
each season there is no need whatever for the 
keeping of old ones. Then if the dread fungus 
does prevail, and it does so almost everywhere, 
the longer the plants remain in the same place 
the worse do they become affected. Raising 
seedlings is easy work, as seed sown outdoors 
in June in shallow drills, kept moist, and if 
need be for a few days after sowing lightly 
shaded, soon germinates and gives capital 
results. If sown thinly the seedlings can be 
left in the drills till the autumn, and then 
transplanted to their blooming places. You 
can also sow in heat at once and plant out in 
May, but only a few of the plants will bloom 
this season. Hollyhocks repay good culture. 
Deeply worked soil, well manured with frequent 
doses of liquid-manure when growing freely, 
suits them, and robust growth helps to coun¬ 
teract fungoid attacks. See article also in the 
issue of December 27th, 1902, p. 56fi ] 

Beautifying tree-stumps.— Kindly tell me the 
best climbers (annual or others) for covering two old tree- 
stumps about 20 feet high? They are between the house 
and the street, facing south. I should like two or 
three kinds on each tree-stump, if possible.— Herts. 

[The present is a most suitable time to make 
arrangements, and if permanent creepers are 
desired, the first thought should be with regard 
to the soil Let this be made rich by some old 
manure being incorporated with it; or, if it is 
worn out, remove it and substitute fresh, in 
the shape of turfy loam. There is still time to 
planb Rioses, although one cannot expect them 
to cover any great space the first season. Varie¬ 
ties suitable for climbing are W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Waltham Climber, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Reino Marie Henriette, Crimson 
Rambler, and White' Cluster. Clematises are 
probably the most popular of flowering clim- 
Ders, apart from Roses, and of the various 
sections the Jackmani in particular. These 
may be planted at almost any time, as they can 
always be procured in pots. Mmo. E. Andre, 
red; Jackmani superba, violet-purple; and 
Flammula, white, make a desirable trio for 
clambering ovcg: ^ tree-stump. T Another group 



of Clematises—viz, the lanuginosa—would do 
well in a south aspect, and I can recommend 
Andersoni Henryi, creamy-white; Lady C. 
Neville, pale pink ; Princess of Wales, mauve ; 
Lawsoniana, rosy-purple. A quick-growing, 
sweet-scented climber will be found in the 
Honeysuckle. Amongst annuals one may 
instance bright showy things like Convolvuluses 
and Nasturtiums, both of which may be sown 
in the open air in April, and these will be found 
to climb with great rapidity. Plants valued on 
account of their foliage are adapted for the 
position referred to, and Ivies, Virginian 
Creeper, and the small-leaved sorts (Veitchi, 
etc.) have their advantages. Another might 
be added to the list of annuals in the Canary 
Creeper, which also may be sown in the open 
in April. Hops, again, amongst hardy things, 
are pretty foliaged subjects, and are enhanced 
when the clusters of blossoms appear.— 
Townsman'.] 

Christmas Roses falling.—1 have a quantity of 
Christmas Robos, which usually are a mass of foliage, but 
this year some have no leaves at all, and others only two 
or three. The flowers are fairly good, but not in such 
quantities as usual. They face south, and have a brick 
wall at the back and a hedge on each side, which slants 
away from them, so they get plenty of light. I have put 
some hand glasses over them just to keep them a good 
white. They have been in position about 0 years.—M. B. 

[You say nothing about the soil or even 
the locality in whirni the plants are growing. 
You do not say whether the leaves were 
produced and eaten by slugs, which is a very 
unusual and indeed unlikely tiling. In view 
of the sparseness of the information we can 
only assume the leaves were produced as usual 
in early spring, and have been attacked by 
fungus and since destroyed. In these circum¬ 
stances the flowers would be, a9 you observe, 
“fairly good,” for it is in the coming season, 
not the present moment, that the greater fall¬ 
ing away, and indeed the material weakening 
of your plants, will;be most seen. Provided due* 
provision was made, “ six years ” but repre¬ 
sents half the time such things may remain 
good and flower abundantly, provided also no 
attack of fungus ruined the foliage. If the loss 
of leafage is as we surmise, and assuming 
that the plants are in a good and deep bed 
of soil, we would suggest that as soon as the 
flowering is completed you remove an inch or 
more of the surface soil from the bed in which 
the plants are growing, and take it away- 
burning it if possible. In its stead employ good 
loam of a turfy nature, and very old manure 
and loaf-mould if you have the latter of good 
quality. If not, employ loam and manure in 
equal parts for a top-dressing. Before apply¬ 
ing it take a small hand-fork, and keeping 
clear of the crown of each plant loosen the soil 
for 2 inches in depth. If you can get it 
employ bone-meal or guano at the rate of a 
6-inch flower-pot full to each barrowload of soil. 
This will materially assist to a greater vigour 
of growth when presently the new foliage is 
reaay to push forth. The work should be 
done at once, and we would further suggest a 
slight curtailment of the present flowering 
rather than otherwise. If from any circum¬ 
stances, of which we are not aware, you are 
unable to give the soil dressing suggested, the 
next be9t thing, though by no means its equal, 
is to dig up the soil around the plants 3 inches 
deep, and work in some short manure. With 
this completed apply sulphate of ammonia to 
the newly-dug surface soil at the rate of one 
tablespoonful to each 2 yards super, twice 
repeating the dose at intervals of six weeks. 
It is important this does not touch the crown 
tuft of the plant. If you see no improve 
ment in foliage from these applications, you 
had better write us again about July next, 
referring to this note. ] 

ROSES. 

ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER AS A POT 
PLANT. 

Anytium; of a scarlet or crimson colour is 
welcome in the early months of the year, and 
what could one have more attractive than 
nicely-flowered little bushes of the above Rose 

rown in pote? This Rose, as may be well 

nown, strikes as freely as a Manetti, and if 
the plants are allowed to grow as they like the 
first year, then pruned back to within a foot of 
the ground the second, some nice little bushy 
stuff is the result. Pqt «uch a9 these up early 


in autumn in good Rose soil, using 7-inch or 
8-inch pots for the purpose. Plunge the plants 
in a cold-frame, ana bring into the nouse about 
Christmas. When in the greenhouse they mast 
have a temperature of about 45 deg8., not lees, 
and but little more at first, as the more gently 
they are started at first the better. The plants 
must be cut back at time of potting to within 
12 inches or 15 inches of their base, then the 
young growths that push out will bear some 
fine panicles, often as large as a Hydrangea, 
and the whole plant will not exceed 2 feet high. 
Such plants are most useful. Although, as1 
said, the crimson colour of this Rose will 
always commend it as a winter bloomer, there 
are other Ramblers that would be equally 
delightful grown in the same way, one especi¬ 
ally being the pretty Leuchtstern. 

It is one of the peculiarities of these malti- 
flora Roses that they blossom nearly down to 
the base, whereas other rapid growers. i( 
cut back hard, at once form some extra 
vigorous shoots. It may be thought that tbs 
new Polyantha Rose Mme. N. Levavasseurwill 

rovide us with a dwarf flowering crimson 

ind, but I do not believe that its colour will 
come up to the Crimson Rambler, and certainly 
if one can obtain the latter so easily and so 
cheaply, there will be no need to grow an 
expensive Rose for the same result. 

__ Rosv. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Root grafting of Roses.— You would much olligi 
me by giving abort instructions how best to graft Boje 
trees on roots?—Ri dun a. 

[About the end of March get some Brier 
roots, selecting these a little stronger than the 
scions. Cut a slice off the stock and a corre« 
ponding slice off the scion, and fit and bind the 
two together. The bark of both stock and 
scion must fib on at least one side. Pot up as 
each graft is pub on into fiO sized pots, plunge 
in a propagating pit with a bottom heat of not 
less than 75 degs., and keep close. In a week 
or two they will begin to move. Harden them 
off gradually and plant out in May. Being 
grafted on the roots, there is no necessity to 
use clay, as when potting is completed the 
junction is quite buried, only about two eyes 
of the graft being visible above the soil 
When care is taken to select pieces of Brier 
root with a few pieces of fibre attached to them, 
and employing only well-ripened wood for the 
grafts, with the buds dormant or only slightly 
on the move, there will be very few failures.] 

Pegging down Roses.— Will you be kiodaous* 
to answer me the following queries ?—1, Which is tie w* 
time of the year for layering Roses? 2, Manner of doief 
so ? 3, What is meant by “ pegging down Roses «# 
flowering?”— Red Rose, Lancaster. 

[In the month of March one, two, or more of 
those fine shoots that are found upon healthy 

lants of the vigorous growing kinds must 

ave their points slightly removed. The amah 
twiggy growths in the centre of the plant, 
also very old wood, should also be removed, 
the object being to encourage strong basal 
growths to succeed those now about to be 
pegged down. The ground should be forked 
over, burying the manure that has been anphea 
in the autumn. Some strong galvanised iron 

pegs are then thrust .into the ground, so that 

about 1 foot of them is left above, and the 
long growths already alluded to bent down and 
attached. If there is any fear of late frosts it 
is advisable to delay the bending down for a 
time. Roses for pegging down need a lot of 
room. Many of tne old-fashioned Roses grow¬ 
ing in borders or in front of shrubberies may 
be rendered much more attractive if -tw 
growths are pegged down or even layered. By 
thus layering them one plant will become 
surrounded by a quantity of smaller plants, all 
of them flowering most profusely, induced oy 
the pegging down. Many Ro3es may w 
caused to flower in this way where other treat¬ 
ment has failed. While all Roses require 
liberal supplies of liquid-manure during tne 
growing season (and even in winter it is bene 
ficial), those pegged down can do with a 
larger amount, not only to support the quan¬ 
tities of breaking growth, but also to assist tne 
new wood from the base. Bending down t 
long shoots compels some strong eyes ab 
baso (that perhaps would under ordinary con¬ 
ditions liotlormant for some time) to , lD _ 
growth, and bv the time the pegged dm 
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hoots are in flower those younger growths 
rill have reached a considerable height. After 
dooming every encouragement should be 
ifforded the new wood, and it is advisable to 
emove the flowering growths immediately 
ifter they have ceased Dlooming, unless an 
Lutumn crop of bloom is anticipated. ] 


ORCHIDS. 

. CYPRIPEDIUM CASSANDRA. 

There is not a great difference between such 
species as C- callosum, C. barbatum, C. 
L iwrenceanum, C. Curtisi, and C. superbiens, 
which may be safely classed as the summer- 
lowering varieties. There is little room to 
wonder, therefore, that most of the hybrids 
that have been derived from intercrossing this 
particular group have nob any considerable 
margin of variation. They generally bear the 
intermediate characteristics of the parents, but 
in most cases the greatest recommendation 
they can claim is that they make useful 
flowering plants at a time of the year when 
Cypripedium flowers are by no means plentiful. 
The subject of this note, C. Cassandra, derived 
from the intercrossing of C. callosum and C. 
superbiens (Veitchi), represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, is one of the finest 
of this section. The ..fine broad dorsal 
sepal of C. callosum has been maintained 
in the offspring. The elongated, more spotted 
petals, and the finer lip, show clearly the 
influenceof that interesting plant, C. superbiens. 
These hybrids in most cases possess good con¬ 
stitutions, and grow satisfactorily with the cool 
intermediate-house section of the so-called 
“ Slipper ” Orchids. They are found most 
serviceable for exhibition at local flower shows 
during the summer months. H. J. C. 


GROWING CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

I Kscouraghd by your recent article on " Amateur’s Orchids 
1 for cool greenhouse,” I am anxious to grow a few Cypripe- 
rtiums and other cool-house Orchids in a lean-to, 20 feet by 
l 10 feet, facing N.E., open situation clear of trees, not 


Cypripedium Cassandra. 


smoky district. I can keep temperature up to 20dega. above 
oukide. I shall be glad of a few hints as to sorts with pros- 
Pcct cf success, also as to what other .plants'. Ferns, fin 
foliated plants, I can grow jo same bouse ? Will Oloxinu 
do? If I obtain Sphagnum Moss b icfe8jj| 


deteriorate by keeping? I propose starting with a few 
only, and, if successful, gradually adding to them. I wish, 

| if practicable, to have a small succession throughout the 
year.—E. P. 8. 

[The house you mention should grow Cypri- 
pediums, provided you are able to maintain a 
j temperature of 50 degs. in very cold weather, 
and a temperature of 55 degs., rising to 
00 degs., during the day, with from 5 degs. 
to 10 degs. warmer by the aid of sun-heat 
1 through the warmer months of the year. The 
amount of atmospheric moisture is another 
particular item in the successful cultivation of 
Orchids. If you are able to provide sufficient 
atmospheric moisture, then there is nothing to 
prevent your successful cultivation of the 
plants. You say you want a succession of 
flower throughout the year. There would 
scarcely be sufficient room in a house 20 feet 
by 10 feet to supply space for Cypripediums 
alone to provide a succession of flowering 
plants throughout the year. We do not advise 
you to attempt the cultivation of any other 
plants with them. Better do one thing well 
than attempt more with unsatisfactory results. 

I have for years advocated the cultivation of 
Cypripediums by amateurs in preference to all i 
other classes of Orchids, because I consider 
them more amenable to cultivation under the 
artificial conditions provided in our green¬ 
houses. In addition to this, the bulk of the 
cool-growing kinds are purely win ter-flowering 
plants, when outside gardening is particularly 
unattractive, and they are, therefore, the more 
likely to be of service, and are daily becoming 
more popular. The kinds to grow that may be 
procured at a reasonable outlay are Cypri¬ 
pedium Charlesworthi, which commences to 
flower often at the end of September and 
through October. It is an easily-grown plant 
if left alone ; too frequent repotting must be 
avoided. This variety will be followed by C. 
Spicerianum, one of the most beautiful of all 
the Slipper Orchids, flowering in October, 
November, and December. C. insigne in its 
varied and wonderful forms is a host in itself. 
It blooms in October, November, and Decem¬ 
ber, and the flowers will last for weeks in 
perfection. To these may 
De added the cool section 
of hybrids, such as C. Lee- 
auum, one of the most 
useful and, perhaps, the 
best of all hybrids. No 
two are alike, and it is a 
most robust-growing plant. 
C. nitens is also very vari¬ 
able and most useful; 
these flower in November 
to January. Some of the 
cheapest of C. Fairieanum 
hybrids, such as C. Arthur- 
ianum and C. Niobe, are 
worthy of attention. C. 
Harrisianum, C. Calypso, 
C. Ceres, C. Lathamia- 
num, C. Germinyanum, C. 
Godseffianum, and others 
of hybrid origin, will also 
be useful for winter flower¬ 
ing. The later flowering 
species, such as C. Boxalli, 
C. villosum, C. callosum, 
C. Lawrenceanum, C. 
Curtisi, C. barbatum, C. 
bellatulum, and the spring 
and summer-flowering hy¬ 
brids derived from inter¬ 
crossing them are also 
worthy of attention. The 
book you have should 
answer your purpose, but 
if you want a more up-to- 
date work, you would do 
well to procure “ Orchids : 
Their Culture and Man¬ 
agement,” published by 
L. UpcottGill, 171, Strand, 
London, W.C. Sphagnum- 
Moss keeps well if kept 
moist and occasionally 
turned.—H. J. C.] 

Repotting Aspidis¬ 
tras. — Aspidistras, the 
premier fine foliaged plants for windows and 
rooms, do not need repotting very often, 
but there comes a time when the yellowness of 
i the leaves denotes th$t the plant has used up 


the nutriment contained in the soil, and it is 
then when shifting should no longer le 
delayed. March is the best time to proceed 
with the work, and the plants, when divided, 
should be potted off in three parts leaf-mould 
to two of loam, with the addition of silver 
sand ; special attention should also be paid to 
the matter of drainage. Such plants should be 
kept close for a time. In the ca9e of plants 
that merely need removal to larger pots, it will 
be found advantageous to shake some of the 
spent soil away Wore placing them in new 
material.— Leahurst. 


FERNS. 

SELAGINELLA LEPIDOPHYLLA. 

I have a piece of Selafrfnella lepidophylla, and shall be 
greatly obliged if you will kindly tell me whether it should 
be grown in a prostrate or upright position ?—C. M. A. 

[This singular plant, of which the illustra¬ 
tion to-day represents the inrolled state, 



The Resurrection Plant (Sclaginella lepidophylla). 


belongs bo a small bub well marked group of 
Selaginellas indigenous to Mexico. The 
peculiarity of inrolling the fronds when dry 
seasons commence runs through the whole 
series, but none possess it in so marked a 
degree as S. lepidophylla, which grows in dry, 
exposed situations, and endures for long 
periods excessive drought, during which time 
the outer fronds envelop the central growing 
point. The dead plants retain the same 
appearance as when alive (except as regards 
colour), and possess the same property of 
inrolling during droughb and unfolding when 
wetted. This plant is rare in cultivation, and 
is seldom seen except in a dried state, which 
we take it is the condition yours is in.] 


Osmunda cinnamomea.— When in 
growth this does nob differ much from our 
native Royal Fern, and it is nob until the 
autumn that one realises its true worth. The 
fronds then assume the beautiful cinnamon 
colour that distinguishes this species from other 
Ferns. My largest plant of this Osmunda is 
about thirty years old. It stands at the back 
of a building where there is no spouting, so that 
it gets an abundant supply of moisture, the 
roots being flooded in the winter. I see that 
the stem is now split into two portions. All 
through the summer months this old specimen 
has a fine appearance, and in the autumn, when 
the fronds colour up, it is the brightest thing I 
have in the place. This season, owing, I 
suppose, to the heavy rainfall, the fronds came 
very big, and the colour was highly developed. 
This species should find a place in every Fern 
garden.—J. C., Byfleet. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Revised, with descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 15s .; post free, 
15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms. well and strongly bound, for 
library > use or presentation — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly-bound \n sage green half morocco , Sis. nett. 

Snd,\A& toifi., ,\etlf bound siye gteer, morocco, %\s. nett. 
0/all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


POPULAR HEATHS. 

The different greenhouse Heaths which are so 
popular at various seasons of the year are but 
little grown by the amateur, or even in the 
large pretentious establishments of the nobility. 
The reason is, their propagation and culture 
are so widely removed from those required by 
the general run of greenhouse plants that the 
majority leave these matters to a few nursery¬ 
men, who grow them almost by the acre and 
sell them when in bud or flower at such a cheap 
rate that one sometimes wonders how it is 
done, for these Heaths are not a few months 
under way, but about three years are required 
to form a saleable specimen. 

Oi them all the most popular is undoubtedly 
Erica hyemalis, so well Rhown in the issue of 
Jan. 9, p. 567, and which occupied the same 
position thirty years ago as it does to-day. 
Charming little examples may be met with in 
quantity in Covent Garden Market throughout 
the winter season. Though so well known 
now, its early history is wrapped in obscurity, 
but it is known to have been grown for about 
fifty years. Twenty years or so ago the white 
variety alba was put into commerce, and it has 
gradually become popular till it is now exten¬ 
sively grown. It affords a delightful change 
from the deepest coloured form of the ordinary 
kind, for some are richer in tint than others. 
This is, however, probably owing principally to 
the method of culture and the position in 
which they have been grown. 

Another popular Heath is Erica gracilis, 
which may be met with in quantity in the 
florists’ shops of London throughout the 
autumn and early winter months. This is 
characterised by a bushy habit of growth and a 
great profusion of tiny rosy-purple flowers. 
Some cultivators send out plants whose flowers 
are much deeper tinted than others, but this 
appears to be more the result of culture than of 
any marked variety. A delightful form (nivalis) 
made its appearance last autumn, and was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The white blossoms form a pleasing 
contrast to those of the type, and it will doubt¬ 
less in time become very generally grown, but 
at present it is in the hands of only one firm. 
Other Heaths more or less popular with the 
market grower, and of which perfect little 
examples may often be seen in the florists’ 
shops of London, are Erica candidissima, E. 
Cavendishi, E. propendens, E. caffra, E. perso- 
lutn alba, E. hybrida, E. Wilmoreana, E. 
Spenceriana, E. raelancthera, and E. ventri- 
cosa. A aotailed account of all these may be 
found in Gardening Illustrated for May 16 
last year, page 137. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Glass for greenhouse.—I am building a green- 
houre, and intend to glaze same with 21 oz glass, 14 inches 
bv 18 inches. Will you please tell me the best way to 
glaze same, also how much space I shall leave between 
each bar so as to bed the glass down into the putty, also 
as to about the current prices of 21-oz. glass, 14 by 18, per 
100 -feet box ?— Inquirer. 

[Place a little putty in the rabbets and press 
the glass evenly into position, then put two or 
three brads horizontally into the bars to hold 
the glass down. Put no putty on the top, but 
give a couple of coats of paint, which wdll fill 
in all cracks and keep the wet out. Your bars 
will have to be a little more than 14 inches 
apart, so as to admit the panes. Many people 
fit the squares too tightly, leaving no room for 
expansion, and many of them break during the 
«*eason. Consult our advertisement columns as 
to prices. ] 

Echeveria retusa.—I enclose a print of a plant 
wfaich I fancy is Echeveria metallica, also some of the long 
flower shoots. Can you tell me how to increase such plant, 
and time of doing so ? I have cut the flower stems long for 
you to see.— Metallica. 


[Your plant is Echeveria retusa. 
the plants should be pulled to pieces. 
\ the: 


In April 
Let the 

soil dry out first, as then the greater portion of 
it can be shaken away without injury to the 
roots, and tho plants get the benefit of a 
body of fresh compost. It is not, however, 
very important that any great Quantity of old 
roots be retained, as, like all toe members of 
the family, roots are thrown out all up the 


stem, and bei 
the foliage 

Digitized Dy 


jemgr of a very ancon 


cculent mature, I 
until these 


new roots are made. When repotted the 
stems should be covered with the new soil 
quite up to the leaves. Sandy loam with some 
sand added is the best soil, and good drainage 
should be given, as all plants of a succulent 
nature are very susceptible to stagnant mois¬ 
ture at the roots. Let the plants nave all the 
sunshine and air possible through the spring 
and early summer, and in Julv put them in 
a sunny situation, but be careful to bring them 
in before the middle of September, as this 
Echeveria is rather tender, and if the points of 


indoors, and, once this happens, they are, as a 
rule, of no further use. In a structure where a 
winter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. h 
maintained, with a corresponding rise as the 
season advances, the following can all be kept 
in good health :—Fine foliaged plants : Cor 
dylino australis, Cyperus alternifolius, Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum, Aralia Sieboldi, 
Aspidistra lurida and its variegated variety. 
Palms : Chamserops excelsa, Corypha ftustrali-, 
Kentia Belmoreana, KentiaFosteriana, L&tania 
borboniea, Phcrnix canariensis. Ferns : Adi 



Erica gracilis. From a photograph l»y Mr. .Jaa. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 




the blooming stems are frosted but siightly, 
the flowers will not expand later on. A good 
roasting in the sun is what this little succulent 
requires, and then it will yield a good harvest 
of bloom. It is easily increased by the offsets, 
which can be taken off when potting is being 
done.] 

Plants for house (C. Keene).—Ii you 
have one large greenhouse to maintain a supply 
of plants for a large house you will find it 
necessary to depend greatly upon foliage 
subjects, as they can be used over and 
again, whereas flowering plants soon get si 


antums in variety, Cyrtomium ialcatum, I**- 
treas, Pteris erotica, Pteris cretica albolineat.* 
Pteris longifolia Mariesi, Pteris serrulftta, 
Pteris serrulate cristate, Pteris treinula, Seh 
ginella Kraussiana (denticulate). Of flow‘d 
iug plants you may iu tho spring haveHya 
cinths, Tulips, Cytisu 9 racemosus, Azaleas 
Clivia (Imantophyllum) miniata, Cineraria?. 
Cyclamen, Primulas, Lily of the Valley, and 
Paper-white Narcissus, while in the summer, 
Tuberous Begonias, Ivy-leaved Pelargonium* 
Zonal Pelargoniums (the show Pelargoniums 
get shabby iki'aC" few dayt? la! a dvelling-house), 
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Myrtus communis (Myrtle), Plumbago capen- 
aie, Gloxinias, Aohimenes, Cannas, Fuchsias, 
Latanias, Abutilons, Lilium longiflorum, and 
the earliest flowers of Lilium auratum and 
Lilium speciosum will be found useful. For 
late summer and early autumn, Bouvardias, 
• ’annas, Chrysanthemums, Abutilons, Salvias, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Primulas, Richardias, 
Roman Hyacinths, and Solanum Capsi cast rum 
may be grown. 

Plants for small greenhouse.— I have a small 
greenhouse, lean-to, facing south, 10 feet by 7 feet, with 
a large lamp to keep out frost. At present it is quite 
empty, except for Geranium cuttings. I would be obliged 
if you would tell me what I could get as late as this to 
provide flowers cut and in pots by May 10?— Lancaster. 

[A difficult question to answer, particularly 
as the structure is too small to hold many 
subjects. You speak of Geranium cuttings, 
and if these are potted off singly, as they 
should be, about the middle of March, they 
will probably go a good way towards filling it. 
Many bulbs would be available, but it is far 
too late to purchase them. You might buy 
young plants of Streptocarpus and Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis at once and pot them on, or wait 
till the month of May is nearly here and pur¬ 
chase established plants just on the point of 
opening their earliest blossoms. In this way 
you could also obtain Azaleas, Heaths, such as 
Erica candidissima, Cavendishi, persoluta alba, 
propendens, and Spenceriana; double, single, 
and double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Helio¬ 
trope, Primula obconica, and Cinerarias, par¬ 
ticularly the members of the stellate section. 
Clumps of Spiriea japonica obtained at once and 
immediately potted should give a fair amount 
of satisfaction.] 


FRUIT. 

EARLY MELONS. 

To have ripe fruit early in May a start must be 
made fairly early in the month of January by 
sowing seed in 2.i-inch pots of light soil, and 
pluDging in a bottom beat of 70 degs. ; the top 
neat may be o degs. less at night. If the soil 
is moderately moist no water will be necessary 
until germination has taken place. I always 
place two seeds in each pot, discarding one 
seedliug as 9 oon as it can be seen which is the 
stronger, when the pots are placed within a foot 
of the glass roof, as the sturdier the seed¬ 
lings can be kept the better able are they to 
withstand the ills plant life is subject to. The 
house or pit should be thoroughly cleansed by 
washing glass and woodwork, limewashing the 
walls, and renovating the bottom - heating 
materials by the time the little plants are ready 
to be transferred to their fruiting quarters. It 
is no use anyone attempting to grow early 
Melons unless he can command a night tempe¬ 
rature of tk> deg9. from February onwards, 
70 degs. in mild weather being none too high, 
and bottom heat is a necessity too at so early a 
date ; in fact, little can be done with this fruit 
without it at any time of the year. My Melon- 
house has a 4-inch flow and return at the 
bottom of the bed, which is feet deep; this 
is filled with fresh gathered Oak and Beech 
leaves, made quite firm by treading, and over 
this thick turves, Grass side downwards, are 
placed where the bed of soil goes, which is 
about 6 inches in depth, made up of turfy loam 
principally, adding juBt a little soob and wood- 
ashes. This is also made very firm by ramming 
with a brick, Melons not thriving at all satis¬ 
factorily in a loose root-run. The soil should 
bo on the dry side before being made firm in 
the manner suggested. Before the plants get 
pot-bound set them out 20 inches apart, bury¬ 
ing the stem no deeper than when in the pot, 
and allow the plants to reach within 6 inches 
of their limit before nipping out the point of 
the main shoot. The one or two bottom 
laterals that extend should be pinched at the 
first joint. These will probably push a female 
blossom about the same time as the upper 
laterals do. Do not over-water the plants, and 
very little syringing will be necessary until 
the bine commences to cover the trellis. For 
an early crop, Syon House, Hero of Lockinge, 
and Sutton's Scarlet are a good trio. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine for cool greenhouse —Would you kindly 
recommend me a good GrapeH>k*ck variety) for^ a cool 
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greenhouse ? Also state whether it would be better to 
grow it in a pot (or the first year, or to plant it imme¬ 
diately in the border, which is outside the house ?— Vine. 

[You cannot do better than plant a Blaok Hamburgh, 
getting what is known as a “ Planter." Do this &b early 
in February as you oan, as, if you defer it to a later date, 
the eyes will have started, and the cane cannot be cut 
down with safety to the required distance.] 

Value Of soap-suds.— May I ask you to be so good 
as to give me the benefit of your opinion as to the effect of 
soap-suds, bath-water, and the drainage from a scullery 
sink on the soil of a cottage garden ? Is it beneficial or 
injurious? Should it be allowed to be poured out near 

S lants and shrubs, should it be kept away, or should it 
e used on fallow ground not at the time under crop ? I 
find a diversity of opinion exists as to the utility of soap¬ 
suds to Roses.— John Martinkau. 

[We have a very poor opinion of soap-suds as 
a manurial element. Probably were any 
ordinary sample from the wash-tub analysed, 
it would be found to contain not more than 
\ per cent of actual plant food. There would 
be infinitesimal portions of potash and alkali, 
with a greasy liquid, which is distinctly 
inimical to plaDt life, because applied in quan¬ 
tity to soil the grease element in time chokes 
the surface and renders it impenetrable to air 
and rain. Heavy soakings of soap-suds may do 
very well for shrubs, fruit-trees, Roses, Beans, 
ana Peas, Cabbages, and some other things if 
soon after given in dry weather the surface of 
the soil be forked over and loosened to admit 
air. But these soakings are advised more for 
the utilisation of moisture in dry weather than 
for any assumed manurial value of the liquid. 
One of the best uses of soap suds, other than 
for the purpose named, is to have collected all 
descriptions of vegetable matter, road-sweep¬ 
ings, ditch trimmings, lawn Grass, or any¬ 
thing that put into a heap will in time 
decompose and thus be converted into 
vegetable plant food. If over such a heap the 
suds be occasionally cast, any trifling plant 
food it may possess will be saved, and can 
thus he utilised. Still, in such case the heap 
must not he literally saturated, as that 
would render it obnoxious. If you want a 
cheap liquid-manure for Roses, or, indeed, 
anv shallow-rooting garden plants, get a big 
tub, fill it with water, then put into it a bushel 
or more of fresh horse-droppings tied loosely in 
a coarse hag, and in a second smaller hag put 
a peck of soot. Keep these hags gently moved 
occasionally, so that the contents he well 
soaked, and in a few days you will have 
capital liquid-manure. Add fresh soot and 
manure every fortnight, and water as required. 
Some poultry-manure may occasionally he 
added for a change, or a quart or so of guano 
or other artificial manures. Such a tub of 
liquid has inestimable value.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Insects in soil.— Can you help me about these little 
white insects, like worms, in soil ? Would they come from 
decayed leaves, which I have put at the bottom of pots on 
the top of crocks? They are often in my pots of flowers. 
Do they hurt the roots ?— Torquay. 

[The little worm that you find in the soil in 
your pots belongs to a family nearly related to 
the common earthworm. It has, however, no 
English name, hut its scientific name is Enchy- 
traeida. Many of the species are very injnrious 
to the roots of plants. It is very probable that 
they were introduced into the pots in the leaf- 
mould. Lime-water kills them very quickly if 
it can he made to reach them, but there is always 
a difficulty in applying any liquid to pests in 
the soil to bring it into contact with tne pest 
in sufficient quantity to kill it. If these worms 
are dropped into lime-water they are killed 
within one or two minutes.—G. S. S.] 

Cyclamens and mice.— In a recent issue 
a correspondent told us of the destruction 
caused by mice to his Cyclamens, and asked if 
others had experienced the same trouble. 
I have suffered in the same way. During the 
autumn my plants were standing in a frame, 
and, to my astonishment, I found one day, on 
close examination, that the major portion of the 
bloom had been eaten out by the mice. The 
following night traps were set, and they were 
caught. In another garden hard by, mice 
had also attacked the Cyclamens. The strange 
thing is that they did not eat the forwardest 
blooms or the leaves.—J. Crook. 

Mildew on Vine.—A Black Hamburgh Vine, 3 years 
ok), growing strong and well in an unhe&ted greenhouse, 
became mildewed last autumn, but ripened ten bunches of 
splendid quality Grapes. What ought I to do to the 
Vine or bouse to prevent the blight coming again next 


year ? I want your advice badly, because I have no gar- 
dener, and I have grown my Vine successfully up to the 
present entirely from directions which you have been 

f ood enough to give me in Gardening Illihitiated.— 
L A. 8. 

[The best way ia to put some flowers of 
sulphur into a muslin hag and dust it all over 
the Vines, hunches as well. This will in a few* 
days destroy all the mildew, when the sulphur 
should be syringed off with clear rain-water, 
otherwise the Grapes from being coated with 
sulphur would be unfit for use. Cold, damp, 
sunless weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, 
brings on mildew quicker than anything, 
especially if bright sunshine succeeds. It 
naturally follows that plenty of fresh air by 
proper ventilation and a judicious use of the 
heating apparatus to set the air in motion is 
one of the best remedies for mildew.] 
Mealy-bug on Vines.— Would you kindly tell me 
the best mixture or wash 1 can safely use to destroy bug 
on Vines I have just taken to? They are badly infested 
with same.—A. B. C. 

[In dealing with mealy-bug when the Vines 
are at rest avoid any concoction containing 
petroleum. Methylated spirit is much safer 
and equally destructive. Many gardeners use 
with great success a mixture of gas tar and 
clay for painting Vines attacked by mealy¬ 
bug, first clearing off the loose hark to 
facilitate the work of painting. The tar-paint 
is made by first mixing up the clay with 
water until it has the consistency of thin 
paint. Add the tar, about a pint to h gallon 
of the clay and water mixture, and keep well 
stirred. This is certainly not a pleasant paint 
to use, hut it is very effectual. It must not be 
forgotten that the house itself—walls, stages 
(if any), wire-trellis, and roof—must also be 
thoroughly cleaned. Nothing is better than 
painting all wood and iron-work. If this can¬ 
not be done with oil-paint, then use petroleum, 
being careful that none touches the Vines. 
Point over the surface of the border if an insido 
one, and clear it off and burn it. A sharp 
watch must be kept on the growing Vines in 
the summer, as many stray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is use¬ 
ful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is such 
a loathsome insect that any means of~ getting 
rid of it, no matter at what trouble, is well 
repaid. Perseverance is the great factor.] 
Mussel scale.— I should be obliged if you could tell 
me what the white stuff is on the wood of enclosed 
branch, as it appears thickly on my Apple and Plum- 
trees here, and I should like to get rid of it? Can you 
kindly advise ?-T. M. D. H. 

- I enclose three shoots from a Pear-tree on a west 

wall. They are infested with a small, scate-like insect. 
Will you kindly tell me if the pest is injurious to the tree, 
and, if so, advise me of a remedy ?— J. S. Ainsworth. 

[The shoots you send are attacked by the 
common mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum). 
You cannot do better than scrub the affected 
parts with a stiffish brush, dipped in a solution 
of paraffin emulsion or some of the insecticides 
that are sold which contain paraffin and soft- 
soap. The scale lays its eggs beneath itself, 
and then shrivels up and dies, the outer cover¬ 
ing of the insect remaining and forming a 
shelter for the eggs and young scale. In 
applying any insecticide it is most important 
to remove tne scale so that the former may 
reach the eggs or young insects. Any time in 
the winter would he a good time to perform the 
operation. The young ones hatch and leave the 
scale towards the end of May or early in June. 
If the infested parts are then well scrubbed, 
even with a dry brush, the young ones will be 
destroyed. If the insect attacks parts of the 
tree which cannot he dealt with in this manner, 
the best way is to spray it with the following 
caustic wash: Put 1 lb. of caustic soda iuto a 
gallon of water, and add ^ lh. of carbonate of 
potash (pearlash). Stir until all is dissolved, 
then add 0 gallons of water, and, last of all, 
10 oz. of soft-soap that has been dissolved in a 
little hot water. Stir all thoroughly together 
and the mixture is ready for use. This mixture 
is very caustic and will injure the clothes if it 
gets upon them, and should not he allowed to 
remain on the skin. It will destroy any insect 
life that it comes into contact with, also Moss 
and Lichens, but it must he applied before the 
buds show any signs of opening.] 


The Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund.— We 
are asked to state that Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., 
K C.V.O., President of the Royal Hortimlturol Society, 
has kindly consented to preside at the next annual festival 
of this Fund, which will take place at the Hotel Cecil on 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


January 30, 1904 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — I never remember a 
season when we had so little sunshine. This 
makes it very difficult to keep up a good supply 
of flowers. Even those things which flower 
naturally at this season seem to move with 
reluctance, and the blossoms are inferior when 
hard pushed with fire-heat alone. Retarded 
Lilies and Spineas come in useful in a season 
like the present, because they require so little 
heat to start them into growth. Among the 
bright useful things which flower naturally 
now are Genistas, Habrothamnus fascicularis, 
Camellias, Acacias, Eriostemons, Arum Lilies, 
Tree Carnations, Ericas, Coronilla glauca, 
Violets, Mignonette, Abutilons, etc. The 
above can generally be obtained now in the 
ordinary temperature of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, or, say, about 45 degs. at night, 
or 50 degs. in very mild weather. Where 
many things are forced it would not be wise to 
let the temperature fall below 45 degs., as the 
check to plants taken from a forcing tempera¬ 
ture would be too great for the flowers to last 
well. Such dull weather as we have had for a 
long time has been bad for keeping flowers in 
condition, as the damp is very destructive to 
tender blossoms. Care in watering will do 
much, and a little ventilation along the ridge 
will help to keep the atmosphere in motion and 
dispel damp. It is best to keep down fires in 
dull, mild weather, and clear otr any damp in 
the atmosphere by a little ventilation along the 
ridge. The watering should be looked over 
in the early part of the day, but in changeable 
weather a plant which is not dry in the early 
part of the day may require water before 
night. Therefore a second look round should 
always be given between two and three o’clock, 
especially where Heaths and Azaleas are in 
flower. Sow Mignonette for succession either 
in small pots for shifting on, or in 5-inch or 
6 inch pots to flower where sown. A good 
compost for Mignonette will be rather more 
than half good sound loam, the remainder to 
be leaf-mould, with a small quantity of very old 
cow-manure, sand, soot, and a little bone-meal 
sometimes. Where the loam is heavy a little 
old plaster may with advantage be mixed with 
the soil. Drain the pots well, and make the 
soil firm. Sow thinly, and thin, when the 
best plants can be seen, to five at equal 
distances apart. 

Stove. —Cuttings of all kinds of stove 
plants will root now in a close frame where 
there is a brisk bottom-heat. This applies 
especially to fine-foliaged plants, such as 
Crotons, Dracamas, etc. Any old Dracaenas 
which have become leggy may be cut down 
and the stems cut up into single joints, as 
every joint, or even half a joint, will make a 
plaut under favourable conditions as regards 
heat and moisture. The days are visibly 
lengthening now, and plants will require more 
moisture both at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere. Give weak liquid-manure to Gardenias, 
Eucharis Lilies, and any other plants which 
are pot-bound, and which it is not convenient 
to repot at present. Gloxinias may be started 
as soon as they are well rested. There are 
usually indications of growth of the earliest 
starters now. I have had Gloxinias in bloom 
in February. Of course, those that flower 
early go to rest early in the season, and are 
ready to start early. Begonia tubers may 
soon be started now for early flowering in the 
conservatory. They may either be shaken out 
and started in boxes of light stuff, or per¬ 
mitted to break in the pots they are now in. 
and be repotted when growth has begun. I 
prefer to shake out and start in boxes. Night 
temperature now 60 degs. to 65 degs , or if a 
brisker tomperature is required for Gardenias 
or Eucharis Lilies, a few degrees more may be 

E ermitted, but high temperatures often do 
arm. 

Early Peaches —With longer days and 
more sunshine the Peach forcer will have a 
better time. Watch the opening flowers, and 
as soon as the pollen is ripe move it in some 
way so as to do its work of fertilisation. The 
carael’s-hair-brush or the rabbit’s-tail will do 
this work, and if the weather is genial and air 
can be given, 6imply tapping the branches with 
the hand or a padded stick will suffice. Where 
the blossoms have set and the young fruits are 
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visible, use the syringe freely, if the water is 
pure, to clear off the dead blossoms, and in two 
or three weeks’ time disbudding may begin. 

This work should be done a little at a time 
from week to week so as not to give any check 
which may be felt. See that the roots are 
moist. Night temperature 50 degs., to be 
advanced shortly to 55 degs. Ventilate on 
sunny days tentatively when the thermometer 
reaches 65 degs. 

Early Grapes.— Thin the berries of the 
early pot-Vines as soon as it can be seen which 
berries are taking the lead. If Grape-Vines 
are well nourished, at least two-thirds of the 
berries should be cut oub. The size of the 
berries is mainly a question of cropping and 
food supply. As soon as Vinos reach the 
flowering stage, the night temperature should 
never fall below 60 degs. The usual thing is 
65 degs. at ten o’clock at night, with a fall of 
5 degs. by morning. Laterals should be looked 
over weekly and pinched to one leaf. There is 
danger in permitting sublaterals to extend, as 
this growth and its subsequent sudden removal 
may lead to disorganisation of the growth. 

Keep the borders moist by giving warm liquid- 
manure when necessary. Vines in pots may 
be top-dressed with rich food. If plunged in 
a leaf-bed the roots will draw nourishment 
therefrom, and extra food will not be 60 
urgent. 

Propagating bedding plants.— Cut¬ 
tings of all kinds of soft wooded plants which 
have been warmed up will strike freely now in 
heat. Geraniums will strike best on boards 
laid on hot-water pipes. If placed in a close 
pit they may damp, but the latter place will 
suit most other things. Sow seeds of Begonias, 

Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, and other tender 
annuals, but Stocks and Asters may be held 
over for a time. Sow Musk, and start old 
roots. 

Window gardening.— Strike Chrysan- , . . , _ „ 

themum cuttings in small pots plunged in I without check. .Sweet Marjoram and Basil 


laundry, and to each gallon add a wineglawful 
of paraffin-oil, and to keep the oil and water 
thoroughly mixed return every alternate 
syringeful into the water-pot or pail. This 
wash may also be used for Plum-trees or any 
other trees which have been attacked by insects. 
Peaches after they are pruned are usually 
washed with an insecticide before they are 
again nailed to the wall. We have generally 
used warm Gishursb compound at the rate of 
2 oz. to the gallon, using a sponge for the 
small branches, drawing tlie sponge carefully 
towards the extremities of the branches, so as 
cot to disturb any buds. Peaches are among 
the most difficult trees to keep clean, and no 
opportunity must be neglected. In pruning 
neglected fruit-trees which have been trained 
to walls, or espaliers, it may be necessary where 
the old spurs are much crowded to remove 
some to give more light to the spurs left, to 
throw vigour into the foliage. The thinning 
should be done tentatively, and the old spurs 
cut clean out, and if any large branches are 
removed from fruit-trees, smooth over the 
wound with a sharp knife or chisel, and rub a 
little Stockholm tar over it to keep out the 
wet. Fruit-trees and bushes may still be 
planted. Avoid deep planting, especially in 
heavy land. The tendency is always down¬ 
wards. 

Vegetable garden.— Sowed a few seeds 
of a good kind of Brussels Sprouts in boxes 
under glass. To have good sprouts early sow¬ 
ing is necessary, and as soon as they are 
large enough prick out 6 inches apart. A few 
Leeks and Celery should be sown for earliest 
crops. Early Erfurt Cauliflower is generally 
sown now in heat. Some gardeners depend 
upon the early summer plants. They are less 
liable to bolt prematurely than the plants 
raised outside in August. Even when we 
have plenty of good autumn-raised, we sow 
a few now in heat and keep them moving 


boxes and covered with glass in the window. 
Reverse or wipe the glass every morning. Do 
not overwater, but keep the soil reasonably 
moist, and as soon as the cuttings show signs 
of rooting ventilate the frame by tilting up 
the glass. Geranium cuttings may soon be 
potted singly into small pots. Maiden hair 
Ferns which have been kept dry may have 
water. 

Outdoor garden.— To obtain good results 
it is often necessary to create special sites for 
various shrubs and plants, such as Roses, 
Carnations, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Magnolias, 
Tree Pa;onies, the Christmas Rose, etc. Beds 
intended for Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Dahlias, 
Pampas Grass, Tritomas, and other strong- 
rooting things may want rather better treat¬ 
ment than is given to ordinary things. A 
starved Pampas Grass will only produce poor 
stunted plumes, and the Red-hot Poker plants 
will use up a good deal of nourishment, and it 
is better to thoroughly prepare the sites now 
than have stunted plants if the summer is dry. 
Even liquid-manure given freely will not 
compensate for lack of depth of soil. There¬ 
fore, when time can more easily be spared get 
the sites ready, and add better stuff for the 
roots to work into when growth begins next 
spring and summer. Roses generally thrive 
well in a clayey loam, if well drained and 
manured, but for Teas the soil should be made 
a little lighter, and depth is quite as important. 
Soot is always useful in country gardens, but 
in town gardens there is generally enough of it 
brought down in the rains. Lime is generally 
present in most fertile soils, but it is a useful 
dressing to all newly-broken land, as it helps 
to scatter insects, and is otherwise beneficial. 
Of course, lime is nob required for Rhododen¬ 
drons or Azaleas. These do best in a peaty 
soil, though they grow and flower well in good 
loam where there is no limestone or chalk. In 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire they thrive 
over the red sandstone, and flower well, especi¬ 
ally where there is a little shade. Mulch is 
always useful for flower shrubs. 

Fruit garden. — In pruning Morello 
Cherries, leave enough young wood to pro¬ 
duce a good crop, but do not overcrowd. 
These trees are often troubled with black 
aphides, and a good wash with an insecticide 
now will clear off some of them. The simplest 
and cheapest wash is soap suds from the 


are required in a green state as soon as they 
can be obtained. The Marjoram can bo potted 
up and kept in a warm house through the 
winter, but Basil should be sown now. Mar 
joram also may be sown now. Mint roots 
should also be placed in heat to produce 
greon shoots for cutting. The best way to 
obtain a stock for forcing is to fill a few boxes 
of cuttings in the spring and grow them out¬ 
side during the summer, and they will be in 
good condition for forcing when winter comes 
on. Rooted cuttings may be obtained in 
spring, and these if planted in boxes will be 
strong and useful for forcing the following 
winter. If Green Fennel or other herbs are 
required, a few roots may be potted up now 
and placed in heat. Autumn-sown Onions may 
be transplanted in rows 1 foot apart and 
6 inches apart in the row. The ground should 
be rich and deep. Plant when the surface is 
dry. See that all seed Potatoes are laid out 
thinly in a light place to sprout. 

E. Hobday. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February l*t, —We potted up a few roots of 
Globe Artichoke? in the autumn to obtain early 
heads. These have now been shifted into 
larger pots and will come on in a Peach -house, 
and when the weather is settled in April will 
be planted oub. Sowed White Celery for early 
work, also Lettuces in boxes for transplanting. 
Onions and Cauliflowers are now working 
through the soil, and will be moved to shelf 
near glass. 

February 2nd. —Pub in cubting9 of India- 
rubbers, Dracaenas, etc., in bot-bea. Removed 
a few suckers from Pandanus Veitchi to obtain 
stock. Put in cuttings of the shrubby 
Hibiscuses. The variegated form, H. Coopen, 
is rather a useful stove shrub. The foliage is 
useful for decorative work. Looked over 
Caladium corms and moved a few of the earliest 
to the light. Sowed more Peas and Beans on 
warm spot. Filled up blanks in Lettuce- 
beds. n . 

February 3rd. —Shifted Ivy and Zonal Pelar 
goniums into 5-inch pots. Moved more bea- 
kale and Rhubarb roots to Musbroom-bouse. 
Dusted more" soot ana ume over Gooseberry 
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and Currant-bushes to keep off birds, which 
are now getting rather troublesome. Aspara¬ 
gus is forcing easily now. The only limit to 
its production is the supply of strong roots. 
More ground has been prepared for sowing 
seeds. 

February J t lb % —Put in cuttings of various 
bedding plants. Pricked off* Lobelias, as a 
part of our stock will be seedlings. Sowed 
various tender annuals in boxes in heat. 
Cleared out old Cucumber plants which have 
been in bearing all winter, preparatory to 
planting others. Everything is taken out and 
the house thoroughly cleansed and limewa 9 hed. 
Sowed more early Tomatoes and a few Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon seeds, so as always to have 
young plants in stock. 

February 5th.— Repaired turf in several 
parts of the lawn where worn. Forked borders 
where the early-flowering bulbs are coming 
through. Cut down several Apple-trees in 
orchard to be regrafted when the season comes. 
They are inferior kinds, and we intend to put 
new heads to them. Prepared a site for Hollies 
which are too crowded and must be thinned. 
Planted a few more French Beans in pots in 
warm-house. Mustard and Cress are sown in 
boxes as required. 

February Ctk. — Rearranged conservatory 
and moved Azaleas and other plants coming 
into bloom from forcing-houses. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Tree-Carnations and Her Majesty 
Pink. The latter forces well and is useful 
for cutting. Cave a light top-dressing of rich 
soil to Cucumbers in bearing. We want to 
keep these going till the others, recently 
planted, come into bearing. Things are moving 
faster now. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener s contract.—1 have been working 
for a nurseryman and jobbing gardener for some jea re, 
and 1 propose to commence business on my own acoount, 
and intend telling those of his customers for whom I work 
what I am proposing. Gould my employer take any pro¬ 
ceedings against me? There is no contract between us 
prohibiting me from doing this.— K. B. 

[Your employer could take no proceedings against you ; 
but if he learnt what you were doing while you were still 
working for him, he might dismiss you without notice.— 
K. C. T.] 

Right to remove greenhouse.—I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse, about 14 feet by 5 feet, the whole of 
which can be taken apart intact in sections by unbolting. 
It is standing on two rows of bricks, its weight alone keep¬ 
ing it in position. I placed it on bricks to prevent the 
tottoms of the sections from rotting. As I have given the 
landlord notice to quit, he has instructed the local house 
agent (who collects the rent) to survey the fixtures, both 
internally and externally. I should esteem it a favour if 
you would let me know as early as possible if I am quite 
dear that it is “a tenant’s fixture,” and that the landlord 
has no claim upon It?— Anxious. 

[This greenhouse is a tenant’s fixture, and is clearly re¬ 
movable by you. Your landlord has no claim whatever 
upon it; but you must take care to remove it before you 
quit.—K. a T.J 

Gxplratlon of market garden lease.—A 
market garden is let on a lease, and in that lease the hold¬ 
ing ia expressly described as being a market garden, and 
as being under the Market Gardeners’Compensation Act. 
Is the lessee’s successor in occupation bound to take over 
the plants at a valuation, or is the lessee, on quitting, at 
liberty to take away any plants, bushes, or trees planted 
by hira?-K. C. F. 

[On the expiration of the lease the lessee 
may remove all crops of an annual character 
or nature planted by him, such as ordinarily 
mature within one year and endure for that 
period only. He may claim compensation in 
the manner prescribed by the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts for all fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by him in situations where the 
same were intended to permanently remain, 
and he may remove before the expiration of 
his tenancy any fruit-trees or fruit-bushes 
planted by him in situations where the same 
were not intended to permanently remain. 
He will have no claim against his successor in 
the tenancy; all his claims must be made 
against and upon the landlord or lessor of the 
holding.—K. CJ. T.] 

Copyright In photograph.— At least six or seven 
years ego I bought in a shop a beautiful unmounted photo 
showing rockery, landscape, plants, etc There is no name 
of photographer on it, no mention of its being registered, 
etc. It is so pretty that I should like to have a half-tone 
block made of it and postcards printed. Oan I do so 
without fear of somebody—unknown, and whom I could 
not find out if I wished—claiming to have been the author 
of the negative and getting me into some trouble or other ? 
Kindly answer in your paper.— Rid is a. 

[ The effect of the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 
18b2, is to give the taker of the photograph (or 
his assignee) the solo right of copying, repro¬ 
ducing, or multiplying svlch^work or ’ 
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graph, and anyone copying or reproducing the 
photo is liable to a penalty. Any person may, 
of course, take another photograph of the same 
scene, and it may be that if you carry out your 
intention no one will ever interfere with yon. If 
you have post-cards printed for your own use 
with this photo mounted, it is extremely 
improbable that anyone will interfere under 
any circumstances ; but should you have these 
mounted for sale, the probability of interference 
becomes greater. It is, however, very probable 
that the owner of the copyright will never 
become aware of your infringement of his 
right, and very possibly even if he did become 
aware of the fact he would not trouble about 
it. Yet he could do so if he chose.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Death of Canary (Mrs. Chester ).—You 
do not say whether your Canary had been 
ailing for any length of time, but the death of 
cage-birds is, in the majority of cases, to all 
appearances sudden, and without premonitory 
symptoms. This bird would appear to have 
died from old age. It must have had a sound 
constitution and have been well cared for to 
attain the age it did. In fact, your feeding 
and general treatment could not have been 
better, although placing a cage at a window, 
even if it faces south, is not quite safe, as there 
is sure to be more or less draught in such a 
position, and many of our feathered pets die 
from inflammation of the lungs through being 
exposed to cold currents of air. The Canary 
occupying the same cage would not have 
injured the older bird sufficiently to cause 
death.—S. S. G. 

Parrot pecking out its feathers 

( J. B. Balfour) —The habit of feather-eating 
is most difficult to cure, and sometimes 
arises from a gross condition of the system 


bird becomes quite denuded, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the large quills of the wings and 
tail. The head, of course, remains fully 
feathered, presenting a spectacle ludicrous in 
the extreme. No animal food of any kind 
should be given to a parrot. Bread and milk 
sop is also bad, a9 is food of any kind contain¬ 
ing grease, egg, or milk. The habit may some¬ 
times be cured by supplying the bird with 
something upon which to exercise its beak, and 
nothing is better for this purpose than a small 
piece of soft non-splintering wood. Feed your 
Parrot upon boiled Maize, Hemp seed, Canary 
seed, cru9ts of bread, and occasionally a little 
ripe fruit and a few Nuts. Do not fail to supply 
a good allowance of coarse grit-sand to aid 
digestion. The presence of insect pests will 
often cause feather-eating. In this case the 
cage should be scalded with boiling water, and, 
after being well dried, thoroughly painted all 
over with Fir-tree-oil. 

Death of grey Parrot {E. Wild ).—This 
bird appeared to be in a fairly healthy con¬ 
dition, with the exception of a slight congestion 
of the liver. Perhaps you have been feeding 
it too liberally. The proper diet for grey 
Parrots is Maize, boiled till soft, then strained 
and wiped dry. This should form the staple 
food, to which may be added Oats, Millet, 
Hemp, Canary-seed, a few Nuts, and a little 
ripe fruit. It is not kind or wise, as a general 
rule, to limit these birds in the matter of water 
for drinking, as is often the practice. They 
should have what fresh, pure water they 
require, excepting in tho case of newly-imported 
birds. These should not at first be allowed 
free access to the drinking tin, but be given a 
drink of tepid water two or three times a day, 
for having, as a rule, been deprived of water 
on their journey from their native land to this 
country, they are liable to take more than is 
good for them if an unlimited supply be 
allowed on their arrival. No animal food of 
any kind should be given to these birds, 
neither should bread and milk or sop be sup¬ 
plied in quantity. A dry crust of bread or 
plain biscuit may be offered now and then, 
while a piece of cuttle-fish bone to nibble at 
will tend to keep them in health. Coarse 
grit-sand must not be forgotten to assist 
iu- ■ digestion. The difference in appearance 
| between the male and female is very flight, I 


rendering it almost impossible to distinguish 
the one from the other. The young birds of 
this species have grey eyes, while those of the 
older birds are straw colour.—S. S. G. 


OORRE8PONDENOE, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrswo free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardunenq, 17, Fumival-strcet , Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publishbr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dent* should bear in mind that, as Gardrctko has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloioing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist tn its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens cf fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning recently-planted own-root Roses 

(B.).—It will be beat to prune the little plants quite mode¬ 
rately the first season, merely removing a few Inches from 
the ends of these long shoot*. The lateral growths will 
assist root action, and if you allow them to grow Just as 
they like this first year, you can then prune more severely 
the next season if you desire quality of blossom. Of 
course, something depends upon the varieties as to how 
they should subsequently be treated ; but if you give us 
the names we shall be pleased to advise you on this 
matter. 

Increasing Glolre de Lorraine Begonia 

(Ireland). —You ought to cut down \our plants immedi¬ 
ately after floweriDg is over to below where the first 
blooms were produced. In a short time young shoots will 
be pushed out from the base of the plant, and when these 


brought about by too high feeding, 'it is are'from 1 .J- inches to 2 inches long'tbev'form the best of 
sometimes carried to 9 uch an extent that the ?. uttin K 9 / Cl ff off ciose to the main stem and dibble 


them into well drained pots of sandy soil, water through 
a fine rose, and sUnd in a close propagating-case in the 
stove. The cuttings will root in about three weeks, when 
they' should be potted off singly into small pots. 

Growing the Ranunculus ( 3fanxman).— About 
a month previous to planting the bed should be prepared 
to a depth of 15 inches, and planting should be done in 
February. The situation should be open, but not exposed, 
and the soil loam mixed with decayed stable-manure equal 
to a third of its bulk. Drills should be made about G inches 
apart and 1 j. inches deep with a small hoe ; the claws of 
the roots should be placed downwards and pressed firmly 
into the soil, which should be raked over the roots, and a 
top dressing of about 2 inches of loam giveu. The Ranun¬ 
culus delights in moisture, and the roots should never be 
allowed to become dry. 

Lilies in pots (Swansea).— Good, sound bulbs of 
Lillum lanclfolium should go singly into about G inch pots, 
or three into a 0-inch pot. Let the soil be composed of 
turfy loam and good peat in equal parts, some old hot-bed- 
manure and sharp white sand. Use the turfy pieces for 
drainage. Let the tops of the bulbs be just about £ inch 
under the soil, unless you do not quite fill the pots,' then 
keep the bulb tops level with the surface, as you can add 
some soil after roots have been formed. In potting or 

E lantiDg outdoors, place some sharp Band about the 
ottoms. You should stand the pots on a hard bottom 
outdoors on a south aspect, and cover up with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes for a few weeks to help roots to form before 
getting them under glass. 

Reversion of double lilac Primroses 

(Miss S. C.) i— So far as our experience of double Prim¬ 
roses has gone, and it is considerable, the lilac variety 
is the only one that reverts to single forms of flower as 
yours have done. We have seen it so revert In 
several instances, but then only when the plants have 
been allowed to remain several years in the ground 
untouched, and the 9oil has become poor or exhausted. 
We should bavo liked to learn from you as to the treat¬ 
ment vou have given your plants—whether they have 
been left long in the same ground as mentioned, or 
whether you have yearly lifted, divided, and replanted 
them in fresh ground. We once had a single strain from 
the double lilac that was named lilacina, and once 
becoming single it never again became double, even 
under generous treatment We are not sure whether 
the singles, especially that they have thrum eyes, are 
not prettier than the doubles are. Certainly they 
bloom most profusely 

Renovating poor lawn (J. W. you can 

afford the no doubt greater cost of returfing your lawn 
and as you say you can get good turf close by, certainly 
you would have a much better prospect of securing a good 
lawn by returflng than by any attempted mending of vour 
present one. If that be done, lightly fork over the lawn 
well ahake out all Grass and weeds, remove them, and add 
at the rate of 5 lb. per rod some basic slag or guano, well 
scratching it in with a coarse rake before laying down the 
turf. When that is laid, well rolled, and settled, 
in April give a dressing of finely-powdered sulphate of 
ammonia. Soot, though for a short time unsightly, is far 
better for Grass than is lime. Moss comes freely because 
the soil is so poor. We could not tell you what it would 
cost to renovate your present lawn ; that is not possible. 
Besides having all weeds pulled out, you want It top- 
dressed with a couple of cartloads of fine soil, end sow ir. 
the epribg ptyptyt [Hfi. b? good 0 rf.’«-8ffd[_l PjOTjAT 
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Plants for conservatory ( A Regular Subscriber). 
—From your description of the conservatory, it seems to 
be one of those structures, far too common, which are 
better adapted for killing than growing plants. We 
presume that the roof is glass, and that ample provision 1 b 
made for ventilation, though nothing is said on these 
points ; while the heating apparatus, if any, is not touched 
upon. If there are no arrangements for artificial heating, 

i ou can only grow plants that flower during the summer. 

he Heliotrope might possibly succeed under such con¬ 
ditions ; but without fire-heat it would be killed in 
winter. Roses would not give satisfaction, a light and 
airy structure being very necessary to their well doing, 
riimbing plants that might, under such conditions, furnish 
a trellis in a satisfactory manner are Passiflora coerulea 
(blue) and its white variety, Constance Elliot, both of 
which are fairly hardy and handsome in leafage and flower. 
On the shelves during the summer you might grow such 
subjects as Lantanas, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums (Zonal and double-flowered Ivy-leaved), 
but a good deal depends on the amount of light they 
get. Blinds, to be used only to keep off the direct rays 
of the sun, are absolutely necessary. In the autumn, 
after the flowering plants on the shelves are over, they 
may be put up closer together, and the space filled with a 
few bulbs, particularly Hyaoinths, Tulips, Paper-white 
Narcissus, etc. 

FRUIT. 

A winter wash for fruit-trees ( J. L. Fridge). 
—If you only want a small quantity, dissolve ! lb. of 
caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add I lb. commer¬ 
cial potash (pearlash). Stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to the 
stems and branches of the trees with a syringe or engine 
now when the trees are dormant. Take care that it 
does not touch the hands, face, or clothes. 

Pruning Peach-tree (r. B ).— You may prune 
your Peach-tree at once, cutting out all branohes that 
»eem to be bare of fruit-buds, and tying in those shoots 
that have them well plumped up. In pruning, always 
cut a branch or shoot hard hack, not leaving snags, also 
making the cut very clean. The best of solutions for 
cleansing trees and houses of red-spider is found in 1 lb. 
of caustic soda and 1 lb. of commercial potash, obtained 
from a chemist, dissolving these in 10 gallons of water, 
and syringing over trees or Vines whilst quite hot, also into 
the crevices of the house, as in such places the insects 
hibernate or deposit eggs. 

Grafting Plums (Snip).—The proper time to graft 
Plums is in March, and the stock most generally used is 
the common Plum. The stocks should be cut down to 
within a few Inches of the ground, and the scions should 
be about 4 inches in length, and taken from well-ripened 
wood of last year’s growth. With a sharp knife make a 
clean cut about 1} inches long, and then a cut of the same 
size should be made in the stock, and when the scion has 
been placed in its proper position it should be tied with 
matting, and a little grafting wax or a mixture of cow- 
dung and clay should be placed over the matting to ex¬ 
clude all air. 

Manuring Apple-trees {Q .).—The best time to 
manure Apple-trees that are fairly robust is in the summer, 
when carrying a crop of fruit. They may also be advan¬ 
tageously manured in the following winter if the fruit-crop 
seems to have materially exhausted the trees. You will 
find a good mixture to be superphosphate of lime, and 
either Kainit or basic-slag in equal parts ; but the Kainit 
is the quickest to dissolve. Qive to each tree a dressing 
at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard, and well fork it in. 
Of course, much depends on where the roots are. If the 
trees are old they may he a long way off. If young trees, 
manure dressings where not fruiting may only serve to 
make the tree9 vigorous and unfruitful. The nearer the 
roots are kept to the surface the more easily are they fed. 

Pruning young fruit-trees (Ph if). —To give 
you a satisfactory reply as to how you should now prune 
the Apple trees you planted last February, it would have 
helped could you have told us whether you pruned them 
soon after planting or not. If you had, os should have been 
done, cut them fairly hard back, then all that would be need¬ 
ful now would be 13 thin out inner and weak shoots and to 
shorten back to about one-third their length all stronger 
shoots that point outwards. If you did not prune them 
last year, then the shoots since made have been rather 
weak, and it will be best to leave them untouched, only 
cutting out all shoots that point crosswise in the trees. 
Wood-ashes are helpful to fruit-trees. Charcoal has no real 
value. If the trees have made weak growth, top-drees 
them with some animal manure, or, failingthat, give each 
tree half-a-pound of guano or other chemical manure. 
If growth has been strong, manure is not wanted. 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels Sprouts (if.) —It is always best to allow 
the heads or tops of Brussels Sprouts to remain on 
the stems as long as possible, as these not only give the 
stems protection from frost, but so long as they keep 
growing fresh side sprouts are being produced. So long 
as leaves are green they should be permitted to remain on 
the stems, as these help to increase the size of the sprouts. 
It is better to cut these from off the stems than to pull 
them, as later, after the sprouts are dead, side-shoots 
break out, and these gathered when a few inches long 
prove the most delicious greens. 

Seak&le potfl (0.X—Ordinary Seakale pots are of the 
siza you mention, but have large holes at the top to cover 
up when blanching Is proceeding, with movable lids, 
through which access can be had to the Seakale. You 
may use ordinary flower-pots, but they should be very 
large ones, and then you will have to lift them right off to 
cut the Seakale. You want breadth for your clumn of 
Kale, as well as height—say, 10 inches broad and as high. 
When Seakale tops, blanched, are cut, the cutting should 
be level with the ground. The roots will then form new 
crowns, which should be thinned to one or two to each 
root. If the old crowns are left, the new growths usually 
bolt to flower ; that is undesirable. 

Lime dressing ff*. J.). — A lime dressing can hardly 
fall to do your stiff soil much good. Except where chalk 

f trevails it Is rare that soil is overdone with lime, and this 
s really a valuable food constituent for plants generally. 
Still, it will be unwise to employ it too freely. Give at the 
rate of 1 bushel to 3 rods, as the lime is slacked, although 
it will have, no doubt, Bfecause «orae tibe slacked, lost 
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some of its pungenoy. If you cannot properly use it all 
now, it may be as well to sell the surplus to someone who 
has land also needing dressing. Dry slacked lime dress¬ 
ings are very useful in the spring, when slugs are trouble¬ 
some. It should then be dusted freely about late in the 
evening, as, if fresh, it kills these pests rapidly. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. F. Clerk.—The best thing to do is to shoot them, or, 
if you do not mind going to the expense, netting the trees. 

- if. McL .—Do you mean for pots or in the open?- 

Gilbert .—It would, we think, be far better for you to 
consult someone in the neighbourhood. Visit ssme of the 
gardens in the district, and see what trees are used as 

shelter.- Wil/ord.— 1, The best thing is to use the gum 

if your fruit-trees are large. In the case of bush fruit, dust 
with lime and soot when the trees are damp. 2, We have 
had no experience of either of the sprayers you ask about. 

- Hortus.— 1, See article on “ Cauliflowers ” in our issue 

of January 9lh, p. .'*75, which deals fully with your query. 

- n. F. Matthews.—\, Phosphatic manure, such as 

superphosphate, with, on your light land, a fewewt. per 
aore of a potassic manure, such as kainit. 2, No; for such 

a soil as yours you want cow-dung.- Not ice .—We fear 

you can do little in the way of making "a good show ” 
unless you have the houses heated more, especially so far 

north as you are.-if. P. S .—Vines will require far more 

attention than you imagine, and, uoless you have heat, 
the results will be poor, more especially in seasons such as 

those of 1902 and 1903.- A. Y. L .—The two parents of 

Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock are, so far as we know, not now 

in cultivation.- Rector .—'" Art of Grafting’’ (Baltet), 

from this office, price 2a Gd.- F. Brown .—Vou give us 

no idea where you write from, and thus we are unable to 
advise you. What amount of glass have you, and what is 

the soil in your garden like?- Plantsman.— Begonias, 

Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Abutilons, Ltllums, 
Balsams, Cockscombs, Celoeias, Coleus, with, of course, 

Palms, Dracaenas, Ferns, and other plants for foliage.- 

G. E. F., Lynton .—Early in March will be quite soon 

enough. Mice, and not birds, are the culprits.- Bucks 

—1, See coming issue. 2, You will find the early flower¬ 
ing varieties dealt with in our issue of Sept 12. p. 372, 

also in this week's issue, page 597. - E. R.— 

You should get a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture," by 
A. F. Barron, 13, Sutton-court-road, Chiswick, W„ price 
os. 6d., poet free.- L. R .—See illustration and descrip¬ 
tion In this week's issue, p. 597.- W. M.— From the 

leaves, etc. you send we fear that the trouble is caused by 
the oil stove, the fumes of which have destroyed the Cine¬ 
raria and Camellia leaves and buds. The Camellia is quite 
dead apparently. Are you quite sure that the frost did 
not get into the house ? You cannot expect to get good 
flowers from the Narcissi and Tulips if you only paid the 

f irice you say for them. As regards the Roman Hyacinths, 

t is difficult to advise without seeing the bulbs.- 

Christine Gregory .—You ought to get some practical man 
in the district to look at them. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


%• Any communication* respecting plant* or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , 
which should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening 
ILLUSTRATiD. 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
A number should also be firmly affixed to each specimen 
of flowers or fruit sent for naming. No more than/out 
kinds of fruits or flowers f or naming should be sent at 
one time. 

Names of plants .—Campden Bill.— Evidently a 
Liatris, but difficult to say without seeing a complete 

specimen.- T. E. F.— The botanical name of the Evening 

Primrose is (Eaothera, of which there are many species. 

- Fred. —1, Thyrsacantbus rutllans ; 2, Mesembryan- 

themum sp —send in flower; 3, I.opezia ramuloea; 4, The 

Common Duckweed (Lemna minor). - Adam.— The 

Spindle-tree (Euonymus europn us), plentiful in hedge¬ 
rows in the south of England.- W. M.— 1, Please send in 

flower. 


Catalogues received.— Hobbies, Limited, Norfolk 

Nurseries, Dereham .—Garden Guide for 190 4.-F. C. 

Heinemann, Erfurt .—General Seed List for 190b. -W. J. 

Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon .—Descriptive Catalogue of New 

and Select Chrysanthemums. -Stuart and Mein, Kelso, 

N.B .—Gardening Gwdefor 190b. -J. Backhouse and Son, 

York.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. -W. Bull and Son, 

Chelsea .—Catalogue of Seeds, etc. -W. A. Burpee and 

Co., Philadelphia .—Farm Annual for 190 b. -H. Cannell 

and Sons, Swanley, Kent .—Seed Guide for 190 4.- 

W. Cutbueh and Son, Highgate.— Flower, Vegetable, and 
Farm Seeds; Trees, Shrubs, etc. ; Hardy Plants, Bulbs, 

etc .; Fruit Trees, etc. ; and Roses. -F. Dicks and Co., OS, 

Deansgate, Manchester. — Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc. 

-Howden and Co , Inverness.— Garden Seeds for 190b. 

-Harrison and Sons, Leicester.— Seed List for 190b - 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Garden Seeds, l!*>b - 

W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts.— List of Seeds 
and Garden Sundries. -W. Samson and Co., Kilmar¬ 

nock.— Choice Seeds and Plants for 190b. Toogood and 

Sons, Southampton .—Garden Seeds, 190b. -Wills and 

Segar, Royal Exotic Nursery, South Kensington .—Garden 

Seed Catalogue. -B. S. Williams and Son, Upper 

Holloway, N (.—Seed Catalogue for 190b. 


Carbide of calcium —Will you tell me if the 
residuum from the carbide of calcium used tor making gas 
is Injurious to vegetation in garden by being dug In? 
I am told it is pure slaked lime.—U biqcr. [unite harm¬ 
less.-E d.) _ 


"FLORA and Sylva.”— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed In large type on pure 
clayless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Trees, 
and 8hrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No 1, containing the nine parts for 1903, 
and bound in white vellum and buokram, is now ready, 
price 21s.; post paid, 22a 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4a 4d. 


THE 

Season of Spring follows the passing of 
Christmas, and ere long owners of gardens 
will be eagerly discussing the Seed Catalogues 
preparatory to making their selections of 
Seeds. If you have nob yet sent for John K. 
King & Sons’ Spring Catalogue for 1904, we 
recommend you to do so at once; ib will be 
sent post free on receipt of a postcard to 
either Coggeshall or Reading. John K. 
King & Sons, who are Seedsmen by Royal 
Sealed Warrant to his Majesty the King, are 
also the largesb bond-fide Seed Growers in 
England, and their Seeds are well known in 
almost every part of the 

EARTH 

In this exhaustive and beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue every variety of Vegetable, Flower, 
and Potato worth cultivating is fully de¬ 
scribed. The question for those who have not 
gjown John K. King Sons’ Home-grown 
Seeds is 

SHALL 

we continue to sow low-priced and inferior 
Seeds which frequently fail to germinate: 
high-priced Seeds which are no better than 
others; or those grown on the great Essex 
Seed Farms of John K. King & Sons, which 
are supplied to their customers at about half 
the price usually charged ? If you want your 
gardens to 

YIELD 

the be9t return, a constant supply of the 
choicest Vegetables and the most beautiful 
Flowers, with crops of the b©9t disease resist 
ing Potatoes, you cannot do better than send 
for John K. King & Sons’ Catalogue. For 
more than 110 years John K. King A Sons' 
Seeds have en joyed a high reputation; 
thousands of Testimonials testifying to their 
excellence have been received. As a sample the 
following is worth recording. Miss Coopes, 
Forncett St. Mary, writes: “The seeds supplied 
by Messrs. John K. King 9l Sons in their 
£2 2s. Collection have given 

HER 

complete satisfaction.” Whether for the largo 
garden of the Mansion, the smaller gardens oi 
the Rectory or Villa, the humble allotment of 
the Cottager or Artisan, good seeds at a 
moderate price are indispensable. To the care 
and skill shown by Messrs. John K. King A 
Sons in sending out the Highest Class Seed* 
at the lowest Growers’ prices is to be attributed 
the continued 

INCREASE 

of their business, which now extends to 
almosb every part of the world. 


JOHNK. KING&80NS 

Seedsmen by Royal Sealed Warrant 
to His Majesty the King. 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX; 

Original |A^ D 

READING. BERKS. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM B. 

TWENTY FOUR ^JAPANESE SORTS 
FOR EXHIBITION. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums of exhibition 
standard are constantly being added to, and 
each season the selection has to be altered in 
consequence. It is astonishing how great the 
change is. From the following list of good and 
reliable varieties, novelties of the present time 
are excluded. I propose to include only those 
that, judged from their behaviour during the 
past few seasons, have maintained their con¬ 
sistent character and their general all-round 
good quality. They are as follows :— 

Mrs. F. W. Vallis. —Raised by an Isle of 
Wight amateur, and a bloom of the highest 
quality; petals very long and of medium 
width, building up a very large and handsome 
exhibition bloom; colour crimson, streaked 
with gold. This is a robust plant, and one by 
no means difficult to grow. 

Bessie Godfrey. —An undoubted gain to the 
section, and a bloom that achieved great dis¬ 
tinction in the stands of leading exhibitors 
during last season. The blooms are of great 
breadth and good depth. In this instance also 
the petals are very long and of medium width, 
and build up a refined bloom: colour soft 
canary-yellow, late buds sometimes developing 
blooms tinted carmine. Good habit. 

Mrs. George Mileham.— This is an English 
raised seedling. As a type of Japanese bloom, 
it is a beautiful one, and one that growers hope 
will be added to each season. The petals are 
long and fairly broad, and build up a full bloom 
of ideal size and reflexed or drooping form; 
colour a bright shade of rose-pink with a silvery 
reverse. A plant of the easiest culture. 

Mrss Oliver Miller. — This is another 
English raised seedling from the same source 
as the last-named, and an undoubted gain to 
this section. The blooms are large and of 
9 uperb form, and the colour is a lovely shade of 
pink. Good habit. 

Mme. Nagelmackers. —This chaste and 
invaluable white flower failed to come to the 
front till last season. The blooms are of grace¬ 
ful recurving form, full, and very large, and 
for exhibition a distinct acquisition. 

Miss Mildred Ware. —Owing to the fact 
that this variety i9 a seedling from Mme. 
Carnot, but, unlike that fine sort, of the easiest 
growth, it deserves extended culture. The 
blooms are of the largest, and under ordinary 
culture excellent for exhibition. Petals fairly 
broad and, if drooping, build up a full bloom ; 
colour rosy - brot ze, with a golden - yellow 
reverse. 

J. R. Upton. —For several years this variety 
has done well, but lost autumn the blooms 
were seen at their best. They are of somewhat 
loose build, having very broad petals of great 
length, twisting and curling pleasingly ; colour 
a beautiful golden-yellow. Good habit. 

Mme. Paola Radaelli.— The blooms of this 
variety are very large, and of incurved Japan¬ 
ese form, having long and broad petals of good 
substance. On early hbd?tbe color- * - 

' •* Digitized by ^jQ j ^ 
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shade of very pale blush-pink, but the proper 
colour, which is seen in blooms developing in 
the mid season, is pale rose, tinted yellow. 
This is not a plant of difficult culture, sis many 
have been led to believe. 

F. S. Vallis.— This is a variety that the 
merest novice may grow with the greatest 
est9e. The blooms are large and of refined 
appearance, developing petals of good length 
and medium width. The flowers are of droop¬ 
ing form, and keep in good condition for a 
great length of time ; colour a shade of canary- 
yellow. Nice habit. 

Godfrey's Pride. —For its rich and warm 
reddish crimson carmine colour, this handsome 
bloom is much appreciated. The flowers are 
also large and of good substance, having petals 
of splendid length and medium width. There 
is no trace of coarseness in the blooms. Second 
crown-bud9 are best. 

General Hutton. —Competent trade growers 
regard this fine sort as tne best Japanese in 
cultivation. In any case it should be in every 
collection, as its blooms are very large, and for 
exhibition high up in the list. Petals long and 
very broad, building up a bloom of grand sub¬ 
stance ; colour yellow, shaded broD/.y red. A 
strong-growing kind, and very consistent. 

Miss Elsie Fulton.— This lovely and chaste 
incurved Japanese bloom is also known as 
Princess Alice de Monaco. As a representa¬ 
tive of the type it is a splendid example. The 
petals are very broad and charmingly incurved, 
building up a bloom of deep and solid charac¬ 
ter. It is pure white, sometimes tinted green. 
For the November shows this variety is rather 
early, but the bud production may easily bo 
retarded. 

W. R. Church.— No collection could be 
considered complete without this variety. Its 
unique colour, rosy-crimson, with bronze 
reverse, gives the blooms a value above many 
others. Of incurved Japanese form, the blooms 
are often dressed to assume a reflexed charac¬ 
ter that the rich inside colouring may be seen. 
Of easy culture. 

Ex mouth Crimson. —This is another instance 
in which colour tells very strongly. The colour 
is a rich crimson-lake, and placed properly in 
any stand of blooms has great value. The 
petals are of good length and medium width, 
incurving slightly at the ends, showing the 
olden reverse. Good on any buds, better, 
owever, on second crowns. An easy doer. 

Hf.nry Perkins.— Another of the richly- 
coloured flowers. In this instance the petals 
are abnormally long and of great breadth, 
pleasingly drooping, and making a large 
bloom ; colour rich reddish-crimson. Second 
crown-buds should be secured in third week of 
August for the best results. 

Mrs. Barkley. —One of the most massive- 
looking of all the Japanese, having long and 
very broad petals, making a very full bloom. 
Any buds secured during the later part of 
August give the be9t flowers, in which case 
they are free from much of the coarseness that 
many growers dislike, and the colour then is 
a pleasing shade of rosy-mauve, with silvery- 
white reverse. Strong grower of easy culture. 

LofcD Ludlow. — This variety ha9 done 


exceedingly well, and few winning stands were 
without it last season. The blooms are large, 
having very long petals of good breadth and 
substance, making nice full flowers ; colour a 
taking shade of golden-yellow, lined and mar¬ 
gined reddish-crimson. Good habit. 

Mmk. Hekrewege.— A lovely white sport 
from the well known variety Australie, but in 
every rospect infinitely superior to that old 
sort. The flowers are of ideal proportions for 
exhibition, and to be seen in good form first 
crown-buds should be retained. Tall. 

Donald McLeod. —This fine sort was occa 
sionally met with last autumn, and those com¬ 
petent to express an opinion think it has come 
to stay. The petals are long, broad, and 
drooping, making a handsome bloom ; colour 
apricob-vellow, shaded crimson. First crown- 
buds only, or “ break ” bud from a later propa¬ 
gation. Grand habit. 

Mme. Carnot —Since its introduction, this 
handsome variety has always been highly 
esteemed. Superb drooping form, refined 
build, and handsome proportions give the 
blooms a value that few otner Japanese sorts 
possess. Few growers, however, understand 
its culture, and, in consequence, they have 
given up the variety. It should be propagated 
at once, and given poor soil all through. By these 
means avoid coarse growth, and, further, use 
not over large pots. Secure any buds in latest 
days of August, and place under glass during 
the same period. Stand the plants, if passi¬ 
ble, on the soil, and let the roots work 
through the hole of the pots into the soil 
underneath. Good results invariably follow 
this treatment. 

Ma feeing Hero.— A very fine exhibition 
bloom of a deep crimson-bronze colour, with 
long and broad petals, incurving 6lightly, 
making a full flower. Crown-buds about 
third week in August answer splendidly. 
Tall. 

Australie.— A large and massively-built 
incurved Japanese ot loose build and great 
depth ; colour rosy-amarantb, silvery-white 
reverse. Retain first crown-buds. Tall. 

Countess of Harrowby. —An English raised 
seedling of which little is known. The very 
long, incurved, and drooping petals make a 
refined and beautiful exhibition bloom ; colour 
soft pink, suffused a deeper shade of the same 
colour, tinted yellow in tne centre. 

Mrs. W. Mease. —This is a primrose sport 
from Mme. Carnot, and the plants should 
receive similar treatment to that laid down for 
the parent variety. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SMALL POTS. 
The best lot of Chrysanthemums in small pots 
I have ever seen was grown during the past 
season by Mr. Bradley, at Petersham House, 
Byfleet. The plants ranged in height from 
18 inches to ‘2 feet, the foliage being highly 
developed and having that rich green tint that 
characterises Chrysanthemums at their best. 
The flowers left nothing to be desired in the 
matter of size and colour; in fact, they were 
^ood enough for exhibition. Cuttings are put 
m in March, the youDg plants being grown 
°o m&nner, seme of them ^oing 
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later on into 6 inch and some into 7-inch pots. 
As far as I could see, the blooms produced by 
plants in 6 inch pots were quite as good as 
those borne by plants having a more extended 
root run, Mr. Bradley finds the following 
varieties most suitable for this method of cul¬ 
ture: W. R. Church, Miss Alice Byron, Miss 
Lilian Mountford, Jubilee, Vivian Morel, Charles 
Davis, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Pha'bus, Lady 
Hannen, Mrs. J. Cleeve, Mme. E. Roger. 
When flowers ranging from fi inches to 8 inches 
in depth can be grown in G inch pots, the pro¬ 
duction of high-class blooms is certainly moro 
pleasant and, to a certain extent, easier. The 
cuttings being struck so late in the season the 
rowing time is to some extent curtailed, and 
have Found that when the leaves are formed 
later they usually last longer in good condition. 
From cuttings struck in March I have had the 
late varieties with foliage in good condition 
down to the rims of the pots at Christmas, 
whereas, in the case of early-struck plants, the 
lower leaves are almost sure to decay before the 
flowers expand. It is, moreover, much easier 
to secure good cuttings in early spring. 
Unless plants are grown purposely for the 
production of cuttings, they must, of course, be 


grown in the usual manner was very fine. This 
grand white is really indispensable, the flowers 
being nob only very large, but finely formed. 
Mrs. Mease, a primrose sport from ib, Le Grand 
Dragon, orange-yellow, Western King, Lord 
Ludlow, a variety of great merit with golden- 
amber blooms, and Mrs. Barkley were very 
fine. J. Corn hill. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LADY MARGUERITE DOUGLAS. 

This large and handsome single - flowered 
Chrysanthemum is one of the most recenb 
acquisitions to the section, and there is little 
doubt that ib will become one of the popular 
sorbs for exhibition, as well as for home decora¬ 
tion. The accompanying figure gives a 
very good idea of the flower, as the illustration 
shows the florets are long and broad, reflexing 
and slightly drooping at the ends, making a 
single flower of good form. The flowers are 
pure white, and in consequence have a special 
value for many decorative uses. The large, 
bold, green eye adds to the attractiveness of 
the flower, making a pleasing contrast. To be 
seen at its best the plant should be disbudded 



Single Chrysanthemum Lady Marguerite Douglas. From a photograph by G. A. Champion in 
Meesrs. Wells & Co.'* nursery at Redhill. 


taken from the plants that have been used for Some people do not care for the large-flowered 
decoration, and these being crowded together singles, preferring the dainty small-flowered 
during the blooming season the young shoots sorts. There is room for both sections, 
are in their earlier stages deprived in a great E. G. 

measure of light and air, and can never be 

quite so fresh and vigorous as those which are HOW TO TREAT \ r OUNG PLANTS, 
produced from January onwards. Probably Growers of the Chrysanthemum who are also 
many more would go in for the production of exhibitors often have their earliest batch of 
high-class blooms if they knew that they could cuttings nicely rooted in the early days of 
be obtained on such dwarf specimens and in so January. In the haste to make headway with 
short a space of time. A good many amateurs the plants there is always the risk of being too 
have not the space for tall specimens, but the early. Ib is one thing to get a batch of Chrys- 
smalle^t greenhouse would accommodate speci anthemums rooted early, and quite another 
men9 2 feet in height only. Such plants could thing to keep them stocky and growing satis- 
also bo used for room decoration. What could factorily in the succeeding weeks. When the 
be finer than well-grown specimens of \V. R. young plants begin to grow they should be 
Church and Jubilee in 6 inch pots carrying immediately transferred to cooler and more 
blooms from 6 inches to 8 inches deep, and airy conditions. For instance, plants that 
with perfect foliage to the rim of the pots ? were raised in a small propagating frame on 
Naturally, such blooms cannot be obtained the greenhouse bench, where the temperature 
without trouble. There must be strict atten- was about 50 degs., should be placed in another 
tion to watering throughout the growing time, and cooler frame, where air may be gradually 
and abundance of nourishment must be given, given until the plants can bear full exposure to 
For the production of high-class blooms, Mr. the cool greenhouse without flagging. The 
Bradley deems its absolutely necessary to vary young plants should then be kept up close to 
the stimulant, not only in the course of the the glass roof of the greenhouse. Under no 
season, but also ov^ry* Nyftjk. ^Ljoi^£irnob circumstances must the temperature of the 


house exceed 50 degs., five points less than this 
figure answering better. An increase in the 
temperature means weak and attenuated 
growth, and when this is the case at so early a 
period, from an exhibitor’s point of view, it is 
nothing less than disastrous. The plants must 
be kept sturdy, and if this cannot be effected 
in the cool greenhouse they should be trans¬ 
ferred to a cold-frame outside. Every effort 
should be made to make the cold-frame frost¬ 
proof. There are several ways of effecting this. 
Surround the frame with straw litter, Bracken, 
or anv other material of a similar nature, so 
that the sides are well covored up. The frame- 
lights should be covered with mats, and these 
secured in case of boisterous weather. When 
the frost is exceptionally severe it is well to 
cover the frame-lights with a thatch of straw. 
Raise the bottom of the inside of the frame with 
boards, so that the plants may be kept near to 
the glass, lb is well to plunge the pots in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, spent Hop9, or sifted 
ashes, as a further protection against severe 
weather, and to keep the soil cool and moist. 
The mats should be removed whenever possible 
during the daytime. W. V. T. 


Chrysanthemums — colour and time of 
flowering.— I am sending a list of Carysantbemam 
cuttings I got some days ago. The writing on some of the 
labels was rather indistinct, ro I will ask you to have them 
corrected if not spelled correctly and give me some infor¬ 
mation about them as soon as possible in your valuable 
paper ?—Am atbur. 

[Japanese: Mme. Carnot, pure white, Novem¬ 
ber ; Le Grand Dragon, bronze-yellow, Novem¬ 
ber ; Niveum, snow-white, December ; Elaine, 
pure white, late October to mid-November ; 
Peter the Great, lemon-yellow, November; 
Mrs. W. Mease, primrose, November; Sun- 
stone, chrome-yellow, late November ; Mme. 
Philippe Rivoire, pure white, late December; 
Mrs. H. F. Spaulding, blush-white, November. 
Incurved : Bonnie Dundee, bronze-yellow, late 
November. We should advise you to grow 
these plants for decoration, and allow them to 
flower on the terminal buds, which should be 
slightly thinned out. The terminal buds 
mark the termination of the plant's growth, 
hence the name.] 

Chrysanthemums for decoration. 

—Letters have frequently appeared in your 
pages condemning the method of growing 
Chrysanthemums so large as we see them at 
exhibitions, and although a staunch admirer of 
these big flowers I think that their interest 
and usefulness are secondary compared to a 
well-grown collection of plants in the form of 
undisbudded bushes. Laden with flowers of 
useful size and charming shades of colour 
there are few more pleasing sights in the way 
of flowers at this time of the year. Certain it 
is that the merits of many varieties, including, 
of course, lovely tints of colour, are never 
knowD, because no other system than the 
exhibition mode is tried. If a sort fail through 
want of size it becomes lost to cultivators. 
Having seen some well-grown bush Chrysan¬ 
themums recently I give the names of the 
more striking varieties so that others may 
choose those most satisfactory to grow. The 
plants in question had been rooted in March, 
stopped once to form a bushy growth, and 
each was growing in an 8 inch pot. They had 
from four to half-a-dozen main branches, which 
were tied securely, and then all side branches 
were allowed to flower at will. The variety 
N.C.S. Jubilee took the eye at once. It is a 
lovelv lavender shade. Vi viand Morel, mauve; 
Charles Davis, bronze; and Lady Hanh&m, 
salmon pink, are three alike in growth, and 
all very charming. Soleil d’Octobre, yellow, 
with its bronze sport known as Bronze Soleil 
d’Octobre ; William Holmes, crimson and gold; 
Madame G. Debrie, a lovely Malmaison pink ; 
Matchless, dark maroon ; Amy Ensoll, light 

S ink ; Mabel Morgan, yellow ; Sirs. Greenfield, 
eep yellow; Miss Lilian Mountford, deep 
pink, were also very fine. Among whites, 
Niveum, Miss Alice Byron, Guy Hamilton, and 
Miss Nelly Pockett are four varieties that will 
suit all tastes as to form.— H. S. 


iW As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardening " from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either “ Btov* A?n> Gemnhocbs Plastb.” 
or “Thi Ehguse Iv.jvms. G*u>un, m to the sender of the 
most vsefid or interesting fetter or short article published 
in tho wtrreni util's iss ue, whiih «i!t’ Le Maritas thus V 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


COTTAGE GARDENS. 

There is something about a cottage garden 
that appeals to one a great deal more than a 
villa garden, for example, where, in the 


with the border flowers, but there they were, 
and did not seem out of place. To some, 
this unpretentious cottage garden, with hosts 
of fragrant flowers, so charming in their lack 
of arrangement, would have had little to 
attract; on the other hand, there are, I think, 
very many who are not slow to appreciate the 


peaty soil, but care must be taken that it has 
plenty of moisture, which it seems to relish. 
It, unfortunately, increases only slowly, which 
is a pity, as the flowers are very brilliant, and 
light up the part of the garden in which it is 
growing. An easy way of increasing this 

w 4 .. _ . _ _„ _ _ ___ ... . Knotweed is to let the seeds lie where they 

summer time, at any rate, one may expect l attempts of those who, in a simple way, can have dropped, covering them over with half 

an inch of soil, and leaving them undis¬ 
turbed. The seedlings will soon show above 
the ground, gnd at the end of a year may 
be transferred to wherever it is desired to 
make a small colony of plants. 

A full account of the varieties of Knot- 
weed (Polygonum) will be found in our 
issue of October 18, 1902, page 434. T. 


to find an air of smartness. Perhaps it 
is the homeliness there is about some of our 
village gardens, where, without any groat 
attempt at elaboration, the flower borders 
dividing the pathway to the cottage door are 
pictures of beauty. I well remember walking 
through a little hamlet last July and noticing 
with interest the flower beds on the well kept 
lawns of the rich people of the place, and a 
friend who was with mo at the time drawing 
my attention to the fact that in a few of the 
beds at least there had been no stint in the 
quantity of the plants. A little farther down 
tne village we came across the gardens of two 
labouring men, who had made the best of the 
plots under cultivation. The borders con¬ 
tained perennials, etc., just then in great 
beauty. There were, for instance, clumps of 
bright, showy Peonies, tall white Lilies, 
Lupins, Aquilegias, Canterbury Bells, Cam¬ 
panulas, ana, what I had not seen for some time 
bedded out—viz , pitches of the common 
Musk. Py rethrums and Scabiouses were 
there, and Pinks and Rockets side by side 
possessed in themselves a wonderful sweetness. 
Pansies, too, by the size of their blossoms, 
gave evidence that the strain had not been 
allowed to suffer from want of annual propa¬ 
gation, and, although, as I have said, perennials 
were well represented, annuals had not been 
forgotten, for one could not help but notice 
such things as Virginian Stock, Nasturtiums, 
Ten-week Stocks, and Marigolds. Near the 
doorway, Petunias planted on a rockery were 
so full of flowers that, like those in tho illus- 1 
tration before us, they showed what could 
be done in making a garden beautiful. Nor 
had autumn flowers been forgotten, for Phloxes, 
Golden Rod, Michaelmas Daisies were showing 
spikes that would be full of blossoms when the 
days grew shorter. Roses, also, mostly on 
Briers, lent a wondrous charm to the place, 
and indicated that the fields and hedgerows in 
the vicinity must at one time or another have 
been searched most carefully /or stocks. It is 
quite true that the borders so full of blossoms 
were 6ide by side with vegetables and fruit- 


shoots of Woodbine ended or Scarlet Runners 
began, or why Thyme, Sago, Mint, and other 


BOLD FLOWER GROUPS. 

In t order to be bold and effective, a flower¬ 
bed must be so placed as to stand out 
clearly from its surroundings, and these 
must of course be of a kind to assist in 
producing the effect. The bedding-out 
system, in whatever form it is adopted, 
does not present good opportunities of 
planting bold beds, because of the great 
extent and variety of colour which ib 
permits ; but the promiscuous style, if we 
may use the term, does, and by this style 
is meant that of placing beds of flowers 
singly here and there on a garden lawn 
against shrubs or among the shrubs them¬ 
selves— a style which permits great 
variety and freedom of arrangement with¬ 
out much trouble. Masses of one kind of 
flower, or even two or three kinds, can 
hardly ever be wrongly placed on Grass 
or against shrubs or green verdure of any 
kina, so long as they are not so near each 
other as to snow an attempt at harmony 
and contrast, or any purpose of that kind. 
Thus a good bed, of a size proportionate, 
of Gladiolus of one or more sorts may be 
planted here, another bed of single Dahlias 
there, a third of another plant in another 
place — whether within sight of each 
make their gardens so beautiful, aud, like some other or not does not matter—and all look well 
I know, prefer jfrora any point of view; just as in planting 

“ 3*eet Williams with their homely cottage smell, ground with select shrubs the same sorts appear 

And Stocks in fragrant blow," at intervals without any apparent design, and 

amid scenes that are rural, rather than the ( look na t ura l 6 

type of not a few modern gardens, which, There is 


A West of ting land cottage garden, 


after all, are, I contend, mere studies in gaudy 
colours. Leahurst. 


POLYGONUM SPH/EROSTACHYUM. 
This is a native of the mountains of India, at 
an altitude of about 11,000 feet. It is impos¬ 
sible to over-estimate the value of this very 
effective species for the rock garden. Bloom- 


There is much to be said in favour of the 
plea that all flowers in the mags should be 
surrounded by a w^ealth of green foliage or 
verdure of some kind. One rule to be observed 
in the promiscuous style is to avoid planting 
the groups in formal patterns. When they 
are in shrubberies they should stand as a part 
of them, only filling up so much space well and 
fully, or occupying a piece of ground of an 


Part of a group of Polygonum sphaerostachyum. From a photograph sent by 
Mrs. M. Pirie, Berrydown, Overtown, Hants. 


ing for several weeks in succession and pro¬ 
ducing its blood-red flowers on long cylindrical 


informal shape like the shrubs themselves. 
Beds of some shape or other would be required 


spikes give it exceptional value among rock on the lawn, but these, too, must be informal. 

u garden and border plants. The flowering It is very easy to lay out such beds, as no 

trees and one could scarcely tell where trailing stems rise to a height of a foot or more, and measuring or geometrical design is at all neces- 

- 4 —" r — -— °— u - even in small plants it is very effective. It is sary. Anyone with a moderately just percer- 

ossontially a summer and autumn-flowering tion of proportion may soon mark such bens 


odds and ends had been permitted to mingle plant, and docs well in a half shady position in out with a stake, and he can hardly go wrong 

. _ _ . Original from 
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i a to shape, provided all the beds are large in 
; n portion to the space and the curves easy 
ana fairly well balanced. For planting beds 
• if iL is description some of the most suitable 
f ub;< cts are Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
lCvdlastiDgs, Sunflowers, Delphiniums, Wall¬ 
opers, Phloxes, Tritomas (Kniphofias), Car¬ 
nations, Violas, Antirrhinums, Daffodils, Irises 
o sorts, Columbines ; in fact, any plant will 
do that will grow out-of-doors in summer, but 
those named are amongst the best for the 
purpose. The semi-double Sunflowers, and also 
the single kinds with the broad petals, make 
magnificent groups planted alone. Care should 
be taken in making the beds to secure good 
drainage. If the soil be naturally deep and 
dry no extra drainage will be needed, but in 
grounds where the beds have to be made 
speciully they are very apt to become reservoirs 
of water in wet weather if simply scooped out 
in soil that is perhaps retentive in itself. The 
beds need not, however, be very deep if any 
danger of this exists, and draining is difficult, 
and we daresay, as a rule, no draining will be 
needed. All that is usually required is to 
mark out the bed, and dig, manure, and plant 
it. 


ANNUALS FOR THE GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSE. 

I KNCLOBE a plan of my garden, which has hitherto been 
planted out in the usual stereotyped manner. This sea- 
Bon 1 would like an entire change by sowing annuals 
almost exclusively, and shall be glad if you would give me 
a selection of those you consider most suitable? I have a 
fair-sized greenhouse, heated by hot water, and plenty of 
frame accommodation. My Chrysanthemums are Just 
about, over, but I have plenty of Geranium*, Fuchsias, etc , 
in the house, and Violas and Tansies in frames, and can 
get as many Calceolarias as I like. What I want is a 
change, and’to Bhow those who have not a house what can 
be done without suob an aid. The soil is good and suit¬ 
able for almost all flowers. Gladioli have, however, not 
been very successful. Can you kindly also name any 
annuals likely to be successfully grown in pots in green¬ 
house for early bloom?— Killib. 

[There are still many who cling to scarlet 
Geraniums, yellow Calceolarias, blue Lobelias, 
etc., and forget that a garden may be made 
pretty by growing annuals alone. One would 
think, however, judging by the frequency with 
which the subjects mentioned are met with 
that what are known as “bedding” plants 
were the few things that one could really make 
a garden look respectable with, and the surprise 
is greater when we see people who have little 
or no glass accommodation spending, often, 
large sums on plants that, after all, have only 
a brief stay. If those who are not possessed 
of glass would, instead of spending all on 
bedding plants, spend a portion of the money 
in procuring a cold-frame, they would, in 
addition to naving a useful auxiliary in the 
garden, have the advantage of being able to 
raise many half hardy annuals, which, with 
those that may be sown in the open air, will 
provide a display of flowers far exceeding any 
that can be obtained where bedding plants 
alone are employed. To say nothing of their 
great value for the flower basket, annuals give 
us a charming vaiiety of colour. 

Dealing with the outdoor garden first, we 
have many amongst the hardy section that are 
of particular service, and, sown thinly in beds 
or oorders in April, seldom fail to give satis¬ 
faction. There are, for example, such things 
as Godetias, Mignonette, Shirley Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, Nemophilas, Silenes, Jacob^as, 
Nasturtiums, Linums, Virginian Stock, Cen 
taureas, Nigeilas, Candytuft, Malopes. With 
these alone anyone with a garden can ensure a 
bright display and be quite independent of 
gloss structures of any description, but with 
the help of a cold-frame the garden may be 
further enhanced by sowing early in April, in 
shallow pans or boxes, Marigolds, Phlox Drum 
raondi, Ten week Stocks, Verbenas, Perillas, 
and annual Chrysanthemums. Antirrhinums 
may easily be raised in this way and, treated as 
annuals, will make a brave show in August and 
September. Gypeophila elegans can either be 
raised in a cold-frame or on a warm border and 
providenumt roas miniature white blossomsvery 
useful for cut ting. Admirers of the perennial 
Larkspurs often lose sight of the annual sorts, 
which are exceedingly pretty when massed 
together. The double blooms of Helichrysums 
have their good points both as border flowers 
aud when dried. Then there fre some annuals 


which benefit by being raised in heat in the 
greenhouse, and one may instance Zinnias, 
Cosmos, Coreopsis (which, strictly speaking, is 
a biennial), but raised in heat will bloom the 
same season. 

If those who have houses would give a little 
more attention to Balsams, Nemesias, Schizan- 
thuses, Rhodanthes, they would realise the 
value of annuals for the greenhouse. By 
making successful sowings, either indoors or 
out, one may have blossoms for many months, 
and without incurring any great expense.— 
Lea hurst.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Sweet Peas — are they 
popular ? —If, as I understand it, the primary 
use of Sweet Peas is to cut them, then it seems 
to me the more blossoms one is able to gather 
the better, and, as from the Cupid or dwarf 
varieties it is obvious the supply is much 
shorter than from the giant sorts, it also follows 
that the majority prefer to grow the latter. 
There are, however, certain positions in the 
garden where it is not always convenient to 
find room for the taller varieties; it is there 
where the dwarfs should be sown. That they 
will ever be popular can scarcely be expected, 
and those in the trade are admitting that the 
dwarfs “ hang fire” at sale time.— Townsman. 

Hardy bulbs in open air.— The present 
ipell of wintry weather has given a check to 
the growth of Daffodils and other bulbs that 
were unusually forward at the end of the year. 
It seems as if they delight in abundance of 
moisture at the root. Certainly 1903, with its 
deluges of tain, ought to give us a good crop 
of bloom in the coming spring. I fancy that 
the fleshy roots of bulbs grown in pots and 
boxes need a good deal more water than they 
;et when grown under glass, as I find that my 
iulbs now starting into growth are coming up 
unusually strong, although they were fully 
exposed after potting to the exceptionally 
heavy rainfall that nearly washed the soil out 
of the pots.—J. G., Gosport. 

Washed-out flowers. — In a recent 
issue, “ J. G., Gosport,” showed the value of 
hardy flowers in such a season as the past. I 
am in full sympathy with all he says. Most of 
the tender plants, such as Geraniums and 
things of this type, in this garden have been 
practically useless. Some annuals have stood 
out in a remarkable way for their rain- 
resisting powers, and I hope shortly to give 
those that have given the best results. Hardy 
plants are most fitted for such seasons, for, as 
“ J. G.”says, no sooner had the rain moderated 
somewhat than one would find them in full 
beauty again. I am sure no garden would 
suffer from lack of colour had it to depend on 
hardy plants and annuals only, with Dahlias, 
Gladioli, and things that may be kept in cold- 
pits or sheds from frost.—J. Crook. 

Vellow Alyssum dying off.—I have a loop 
border ;of yellow Alyssum planted close to an edging of 
burrs, below which is a path of sifted cinders. The 
plants are pruned by a skilled hand each year after flower¬ 
ing, one only being left untouched for the purpose of 
seeding. Each autumn one or more of the large plaotedie 
off, withering generally from the centre, the plant when 
decaying giving out a disagreeable smell. The next diffi¬ 
culty is the seedlirigs ; out of a dozen or so planted out 
when large enough, about September, I think myself 
lucky if I see twn alive in March. Gan you kindly suggest 
a remedy ?—H. M. 

[It is very unusual for this plant to fail, and 
once established, if left alone, it will usually go 
on for years. You say the plants are “ pruned 
each year by a skilled hand.” This is proof of 
a great vigour of growth, and it would really 
appear that old age is the actual cause of one 
or more failing each year. We are by no means 
in sympathy with this pruning, and do not see 
the need for it, seeing the rosettes of leaves 
that constitute the growth of the year will 
carry the finest display of flowers till next 
spring, etc. As to the seedlings, we think you 
are at fault in planting them so small in Sep¬ 
tember, and most likely the seedlings, if left in 
the feed-bed, or in pots or pans as sown, to be 
planted out in the early p irt of March, would 
produce few, if any, failures. We would only 
plant young seedlings of this plant in autumn 
in the best drained and light soils, or again on 
dry walls or the rock garden. In the more 
holding soils, such as yours is, the plant does 
jv)t> root afre-h S9 readily, and being a tap 


rooted subject root fibres are few. If, added to 
these peculiarities, the planting is not well 
done, tne loss of the seedlings is no matter for 
surprise ] 

Whit© Everlasting Peas. — Where 
white cut flowers are in demand during the 
summer I question if there is any plant that 
will yield more lasting blooms than the Ever¬ 
lasting Pea. The one point in the cultivation 
is to thoroughly well prepare the site before 
planting. The best plan is to take out a good 
deep trench, entirely remove any poor stony 
soil, fill in with a good deep layer of rough 
turf at the bottom, then a good lot of rotten 
manure, fill up with chopped-up turf and loam, 
and plant the roots before they start into 

g rowth. I have a good many clun pi planted 

y walls, that have wires stretched a’ong the 
front on staples 6 inches long, so that the 
growths run up between the wires and the 
wall, and cover it with an unbroken surface of 
shoots. When in bloom I can pick hundreds 
of sprays every morning. The closer the 
flowers are gathered the greater the succession 
of bloom, for on no account must any flowers 
go to seed, or the blooming stops at once.— 
James Groom, Gosport. 

Violet Mrs. J. J. Astor.— “ Wimborne, 
Dorset,” (December 19th, page 532), has 
certainly given this the right treatment, ab 
anyrate, that which is usually afforded. I 
would advise him to remove all decaying 
foliage and flowers once a week, dust the 
plants with dry wood-ashes or clean sand, 
and prick up the surface-soil, which will 
sweeten the surroundings. Let the gloss 
lights be kept thoroughly clean, as these 
become very dirty when used for Cucumbers 
during summer, the necessary moisture 
required for these causing the glass to collect 
dirt, etc , which is best removed with a brush. 
During fine weather the lights ought to be 
drawn back entirely, as Violets, o i all other 
plants, object to be coddled. In foggy or 
very wet weather the lights are better 
kept closed. “Wimborne” is mistaken in 
thinking it is not a free-blooming variety 
during the winter months, it doing capitally 
with me—in fact, I consider it one of the best 
in this respect. I would advise “ Wimborne” 
to get a fresh batch and make a clean start in 
spring. Some think soil has something to do 
with Violets failing under glass, but if other 
varieties do well with the querist, the soil 
cannot be at fault. There is an excellent 
article on the propagation of the Violet by 
“ E. J.” in the same issue.— East Devon. 

Primroses.— One thing in favour of the 
coloured Primroses is that they do something 
towards relieving the outdoor garden of its 
monotony in late autumn and through the 
winter months. I have often thought that 
Primroses would be worth good culture, if only 
for the sake of tbe flowers they give during the 
dull months, and which not only brighten up 
the outdoor garden, but can also be made the 
means of giving pleasure indoors. All the 
time the weather is open, blossoms will be 
thrown up, and should there be heavy r&ins, 
with occasional frost, they can be gathered 
just before they expand. They will open 
indoors and will be as perfect in foim and 
colour as when expanded under the influence 
of the spring sunshine. Young plants come 
into flower earlier than old ones, and the 
individual blooms, in a general way, are finer. 
Those who grow the coloured Primroses should 
every year save some seed from the best flowers 
only, marking them when in bloom, and discard¬ 
ing inferior ones. In this way the strain will be 
improved, and the young plants will come in 
to take the place of old ones that may, as is 
often the case in hot, dry seasons, die out or 
become weak. I sow in August, sometimes in 
boxes, but generally in a cold-frame. The 
seeds, when new, come up with great freedom, 
but if kept any time germination is very uncer¬ 
tain. Therefore, if you are going to make a 
beginning in Primrose culture, get your seed 
from a well-known grower. Ask him to send 
you seed of that season’s crop, which he will be 
able to do in August. Sow not later than the 
last week in that month, and nearly every seed 
will come up. Put the seedlings out into good 
ground in April, attend to them well in the 
matter of watering and cleanliness and they 
wjll jijalfe fjne plaubs by autumn.—J. Cormull. 
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FRUIT. 

THE MEDLAR AS AN ORNAMENTAL 
TREE. 

As a fruit-tree the Medlar is not extensively 

f rown or highly appreciated in this country, 
t, however, deserves more attention than is 
generally bestowed on it, wore it only on 
account of its beauty when in bloom, which is 
such as to entitle it to a place in the shrubbery 
border or even as an ornamental standard or 
bush on the lawn. The Medlar will succeed in 
almost any soil. It is handsome in leafage, 
flower, and fruit, while its unique and some¬ 
times grotesquo form renders it conspicuous. 
The flowers, which are largo and showy, are 
produced in great abundance, and, expanding 
as they do somewhat late in the season, they 
escape the late frosts. The result is abundant 
crops of fruit, which is by some highly appre¬ 
ciated. 

Varieties. —There are three distinct varie¬ 
ties, the Dutch Medlar (here figured), which 
is very large and somewhat coarse, the Royal, 
and the Nottingham (figured on p. 613). The 
last is the best flavoured. The fruit of the 


absence of so little information as to soil, 
situation, etc. It is very difficult to answer 
questions referring to these without a know¬ 
ledge of their condition, seeing the circum¬ 
stances under which Vines are grown vary 
so much, and treatment for one may not be 
suitable for the other. In the garden I have 
charge of I have two Vine borders side by side. 
In one are growing some Vines 50 or more 
years old. The others are not 20 years old. 
The borders are all outside with a sharp pitch 
to the sun. The old Vines have the greater 
portion of their roots outside the border and 
occupying some Asparagus-beds. I have never 
seen my way clear to destroy them, and it 
would not be profitable to lift them (I am 
making provision to destroy them next year) 
These grow very strongly, having big, coarse 
wood and leaves, the Grapes also shanking 
badly. The roots of these are deep and out of 
the way of warmth and air. The younger 
Vines have their roots in their own border, 
and close to the surface, as when the mulch¬ 
ing is removed you can see the fibrous roots. 
Accordingly the wood is short-jointed, leaves 
thick and leathery, bunches close and compact 
with a good finish. These are late kinds, w ith 


away you have nothing to fear, although it is 
unwise to deluge the roots so as to wash the 
nutrition out of the soil. In inside borders more 
Vines suffer from lack of moisture than other¬ 
wise. J. Crock. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Protecting fruit-trees In blocm.—I should 
be much obliged for \our advite as to the cheapest 
effective material (that can be taken eff or on, or rolled up) 
for protecting I\acb and Apricot-trees against frost when 
the blossom is open ? I have nine trees on wires against a 
9-foot stone wall uncopcd, and which is very irregular in its 
I line from age.—C. B. 

[There is nothing better than fish netting, 
usiDg three thicknesses of this. Keep the 
netting clear of the trees by fixing long poles 
from tFe top of the wall to the ground in a 
slanting (otition, and to which the nets can 
be firmly tie I to prevent wind waving. These 
should be pub on directly you see signs of the 
blooms opening, and not be removed until the 
trees are well covered with foliage in May.] 

Scarcity of Apples.— Seldom has there 
been a season when those have been so valuable. 
I have a tree of Lord GroBvenor 8 feet by 8 feet, 
and from this the fruit realised 10s. In our 


<3. 

a 


The Dutch Medlar. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex, 



Medlar is quite unfit for use until it has been 
wbat is known as <( blotted.” lb requires a 
long season to ripen, and may be left on the 
free until the leaves show sigDs of falling. The 
fruit should then be carefully gathered when 
quite dry, and spread thinly on a shelf in a dry 
fruit room, or some other suitable position 
should be selected, until the necessary change 
or ripening process has been completed and it 
is fib for use. From the fruit a delicious jelly, 
resembling that made from the Guava, is 
manufactured. To prepare the-jelly take some 
ripe Medlars, wash them, and pub them into a 
preserving paD, with as much water as will just 
cover them. Simmer them slowly, and when | 
t they become a pulp strain through a jelly bag, 
and to every pint of the liquid add 1 lb. of the 
best preserving sugar. Boil till clear, which 
will occupy about an hour. Put into jars and 
stand on one side till cool, when it should be a 
stiff jelly. T. 

VINE BORDERS. 

Dcrirg the first four months of the year much 
attention is given to Vine borders, and many are 
the questions asked by amateurs as to how | 
to deal with them. I often think the Editor 
has a difficult task in giving a reply ip the 

Digitized by Gouole 


one Muscat, and the Grapes finished well in 
the past cold season. 

When I took charge here, fifteen years ago, 
all the borders had been covered with litter 
and tiles, put on them similar to a roof, with 
the result that shanking was the order of the 
day. Now these borders receive no covering, 
except the old mulchiDg from the previous 
season, till February, when this and the top 
surface are removed, adding a dressing of loam, 
wood-ashes, old mortar rubbish, closet and 
poultry duDg, well mixed together. Then, 
when the Grapes are stoning, a ^ood dressing 
of dung or some approved artificial manure is 
given, taking care that the surface and top 
roots are nob allowed to get dry, thus driving ; 
them down for moisture. Inside borders 
receive much the same treatment, with abun¬ 
dant supplies of water. I do not force any 
Vines, my first Grapes being ripe early in July, j 
I am convinced that if the roots are in good 
condition, and the borders well drained, neither 
cold nor rain will hurt them. 

In conclusion, I would say to amateurs and 
all seeking information, strive to keep the roots 
in a good open soil and near the surface, and 
wherever possible give a good mulchiDg during 
the growing season, and if the water can drain 


town in September a chemist took me into his 
garden to see the Apples. The garden was 
about a quarter of an acre, with walls 10 feet 
high on all sides. The trees were bushes and 
espaliers, most of them kiF.ds generally grown. 
Most trees had full crops. In a garden in mid- 
Dorset where the trees were sheltered by high 
trees, the orchard on fairly dry soil, many 
kinds had heavy crops, Tom Putt especially. 
At the end of August, when passing through 
Combe Martin I was impressed with the effict 
of the shelter on the Apple crop. This is odo 
of the most sheltered places on the North 
Devon coast, the hills being on all sides. Here, 
again, were to be seen splendid crops of both 
Apples and Plums, showing well the value of 
shelter.— Dorset. 

Growing Blackberries.— It may in¬ 
terest “ H. G. E.,” December 12tb, p 517, 
to know that the cut-leaved Blackberry (Rubus 
laciniatus) is an excellent variety for garden 
cultivation. Planted at 12 feet apart in a 
deep, rich, and rather heavy soil, and trained 
to a wire trellis, it is astonishing w hat vigorous 
canes are produced annually and what fine 
crops of fruit are borne every autumn. The 
cane3 can be either arched over, as suggested 
in the reply to the query, ortkd to a trellis 
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and trained oub horizontally, retaining a sufli- germinated, and even for some time afterwards. Hybrid, budded outdoors upon the De la 
cient number of the canes when thinning out Rose seed is a long time in germinating, but if Grifferaie stock, was budded with Cloth of 
the latter in the late autumn after the crop has the pots are placed upon a shelf where tney can Gold. In the spring the growth was cat 
been gathered, to provide one for each wire, obtain sun, some little seedlings should make back to the bud, ana that same summer one 
and no more. The trellis should be strongly their appearance in about three months, but fine, strong growth of the Cloth of Gold started 
made of posts and wire and stand 6 feet high, do not be discouraged if they do not show up from the inserted bud. The plant was dug ap 
with the wires 1 foot to 15 inches apart. The for some time afterwards. Rosa, in the autumn, planted in a tub of good 

posts at either end should be extra strong, --- Rose soil and placed in a vinery, and during 

with raidisaeurs affixed for tightening the the summer some fine new growths, which 

wires with, and the intermediate posts for FRAGRANCE OF ROSE PAPA GONTIER. ripened off well, were produced. The follow- 
carrying the wires, which need not be so strong, Havino occasion to move a quantity of Roses ing spring, at pruning time, these growths 
may stand from 6 feet to 0 feet aparb, accord- of various kinds, a few stray blooms of Papa were left almost their entire length, and 
iog to the gauge of the wire used, the wider Gontier emitted such a distinct fragrance that about May I was rewarded with a fine crop 
distance sufficing for strong wire. The base my attention was directed to tnem. This of blossoms. Was this free-blossoming due to 
of the posts should be first charred, and, while Rose is, perhaps, seen at its best in the forcing- double budding or to the ripened condition of 
hot, plunged into gas-tar, which will render house in mid-winter, the buds being then much the wood ? I am inclined bo think it was due 
them very durable. Given the materials longer, owing to the higher temperature to the double budding. I have since had no 
named, a handy garden labourer can manage afforded. Next to Liberty this is one of the opportunity to try the experiment further, 
the fixing. If more than one row is to be best red Roses to plant out under glass. It as the original plant was admired and pur- 
grown, allow a distance of fi feet between each prefers a rather stiff soil and of good depth, chased by a gentleman, and, consequently, I 
row.—A. W. Market growers usually rest their plants from was unable to follow the matter up. I think 

Pruning fruit-trees _This is not so October by withholding water as much the double working is worth a trial by anyone 

well understood as it should be by those who « possible. I have seen the soil in which this anxious to obtain a free blossoming of this 


are often deputed to carry it out. This was Ro9 ® has b ®en planted with large fissures or exquisite Rose. , , 

forcibly brought to my notice only a few weeks cracks such as may be seen outdoors in a Fortcxe’s V ki.low is deserving of ip entire 
back by an amateur, who enquired if I could droa R h ‘- Tbls thorough ripening well pre- house, so chaste and lovely are its semi double 
recommend him any book on pruning, as it was P ar «? the plants for winter blooming. In blossoms. The main point to remember is to 
so difficult to get a man who knew how to prune October the plants are trimmed over and encourage an abundance of new wood dunng 
Practical men know only too well what mis- surplus wood removed. Any long shoots that the summer, and see that this is well ripened 

... .... , ...... ora hnm mou no fion rlovn vrif.n on I’nnfnrro 


chief a novice at this work can soon do if left "? hard >® t,ad down , Wltb advantage, by the autumn. A ter flowering, tome o the 
to himself. The keenest eye is necessary in this encouraging the basal eyes to break, growths are cut clean out, and ugin others 
using the pruning knife or secateurs to see P°f ns of u9 ®f“ l buds can 1)6 cut from these the laterals are shortened back. Plenty of 
that fruit-buds are not cut away in a wholesale t'«d over growths. light should be afforded by spreading out the 

manner, these being much more prominent ,. Th « P ,ants should be liberally fed with growths as much as practicable. Of course, 
than wood-buds and easily detected by the hquid-manure in weak doses changing the here, as m all cases of planting out Roses, good 
man who is up to his work. Many of our dleli ?°w and then, not forgetting a watering drainage should be afforded 
Apples and Piars bear on rather long spur occasionally with clear soot-water. These Rosa okiantka is of the same family as 
growths, which, if cut away at the winter highly-coloured Roses are very welcome in Fortune’s Yellow. When it will flora I 
pruning, mean the loss of a crop. No doubt f r ln , be . r > and although they cannot compare to believe it is a marvel, but being such a shy 
many trees are left to themselves too long, and Hybrid Perpetual*, they are, nevertheless ex- bloomer I question whether it be worth tbs 
form long, straggling spurs, which would be ceeding y useful and profitable. The Climbing trouble to grow it. hly remarks must not eud 
better thinned out gradually, so as to admit Pa P a Contier should also prove a success, before I allude to the beautiful 
more light and air to the remaining ones, although, perhaps, the dwarf form would give Basksian Roses, so suitable for planting 
r»i„ ma * nurofni most blossom in proportion to space occupied. out in a loffcv greenhouse or conservatory. 


3 d over growths. light should be afforded by spreading out the 

The plants should be liberally fed with growths as much as practicable. Of course, 


more light and air to the remaining ones, although, perhaps, the dwarf form would give Banksian Roses, so suitable for planting 
Plums, again, require careful pruning or much most blossom in proportion to space occupied, out in a lofty greenhouse or conservator;. 
„f t.l,« bullion <rot nnt »ml f.h« I d o not see bow wo can grow Roses on the The white variety will fill the structure 


of the hidden flowers get cut away, and the . ee , ~ . . , . , 

same may he said of the Apricot. Those not roof of forcing-houses without seriously hinder- 
up to their work should not attempt either of m K the progress of those beneath, so that, 
these or the Peach. It reouires several vears’ P® rb aps, tb,a cbmbln P form of Pa P a 0ontler 


these or the Peach. It requires several years 


experience before a man can be trusted with a "L. , D ® 

Irnifn amnnrr f.ViA fpnif.-f.rAAa • in fnr»f. nn wrif. CllTOD 61 . 


knife among the fruit-trees ; in fact, no writ- c ® oer ' 
ing can fully explain the matter. Object „ v 1 ®:American ^ 
lessons are necessary with this important f.f r f lea \ W >V C . 
branch of fruit culture, and even then experi- and 

ence is only gained by close observation the MCArtDur * _ 

whole year through, as not a little depends 

upon the treatment meted out to the trees A FEW TEN1 

during summer. Such growths as were stopped jjfl 


iow we can grow Roses on the The white variety will fill the structure 
houses without seriously hinder- with the odour of Violets. Any pruning neces- 
3ss of those beneath, so that, sary must be done immediately after flowering, 
climbing form of Papa Gontier the spray or fine shoots being rigidly pre- 
ie of most value as a conservatory served. Some of the long snoots may be 

coiled in loops and secured to the rafters, as 
m growers announce a crimson this induces flowering. The Yellow Banksian 
ffiicn they say will supersede both is a lovely little gem, and no garden should be 
Meteor. The name is General without one, either indoors or out—preferably 


A FEW TENDER ROSES TO PLANT 
UNDER GLASS. 


the former. If no wall be available under 
glass they have a nice effect upon the pillars, 
especially if the growths are allowed to hang 
down from the support. Rosa. 


this atthe winterpruning of AppleTand^Pea^ are a lo 'J el y Roses that “ aD y ^uld Roses for rainy climate. -Will any readers vrto 

f «*rix a „ac llketo grow, but they are aware it would be have had experience kindly give a list of Toi arid Hybfid 

n'nlLui J Z waste o? time and money to plant them out- Tea How* that do well In a rainy climate sod in t li,ti 

none extst at the time of pruning. - East door3 unles , the distric t happened to be a very "»Suwreira. 

_ favoured one. In many gardens an odd corner A good pink climbing Rose. 

_ _ or two could be found in the greenhouse where Although pink Roses are plentiful enoug 

R0SES * these Roses could bo planted out. I do not among the dwarf-growing section, there are 

crturrvn opm commend such varieties as l shall name to the but very few of this oolour among thesfcro g 

SOWING ROSE SEED. novice, for he would doubtless derive more growers-often erroneously called climbing 

Where this was not done in November, no pleasure in growing Roses of better quality, Rose9 * A variety that has found favour wi. 
time should now be lost in getting the seeds in. but the enthusiast who has a goodly collection ma py amateurs is Pink Rover. It has a 

For choice seeds I prefer sowing in pots or outdoors will always find a pleasure in showing delightful shell-pink centre with pale, near) 

boxes, and placing these in a greenhouse. It these varieties to his friends, even though they w hite, exterior petals. The buds are long an 

is almost useless to sow seeds from pods that blossom earlier than the rest. Who has not handsome, the open flowers somewhat *• • 

have never ripened. Often we may find huge admired the ever lovely Th ® variety is worth growing for its was 

pods of seed upon certain kinds, notably Mme. Rosa rerberifolia Hardyi, with its small alone. Some individuals to whom 1 
Abel Chatenay. I have examined many of the single primrose-coloured flowers, and deep recommended the Rose have told me 
seeds from such pods, and find them devoid of reddish blotch at base of each petal ? The th®y would not wish for a more k®* 0 ' 


a germ. If such a kind were artificially growth, too, is very pretty—just like a tiny- * - « ■ , 

fertilised there can be no doubb but that some leaved Barberry. This would do well on any Ros ® would make a grand standard. Ko^.. 

most useful novelty would result, but the sunny wall, and as it grows freely it may be- 

flowers seem quite sterile otherwise. Before given a fair amount of apace. Lomaria magellanica. —As recorded 

taking the seeds out of their shell or pod the The Macartney Rose, too, is lovely, and by “East Devon*’ (page 484), Lomaria magel- 
pots must be got ready, for it is verv important anyone desiring an evergreen climber for a lanica is sometimes to be found under the name 
that the seeds do not lie about and become dry. south or west wall of about 5 feet high of L procera l myself know gardens where 
Five-inch or 48 sized pots are the best in which under glass, should plant this, and he will be L. magellanica is grown under the name of L 
to sow the seed. Half fill the pots with fine rewarded with a perpetual supply of snowy- procera. In gardening dictionaries the two are 

crocks, then fill up with sandy soil, using white, yellow-anthered single Roses. I am given as distinct species., but both are, accord- 

sifted loam and sand in about equal parts, aware this Rose grows well outdoors in ing to these works, natives of the West Indies, 
Press this firm and give a good watering prior sheltered spots, bub it is too tender to risk and the descriptions of both are very similar* 
to sowing the seed. A hole is made for each in localities that are damp and cold. so it may be that, although treated as distinct 

seed, using a blunt-pointed stick for the pur- Cloth or Gold will never surpass Marcchal species, they are synonymous. L. magellanica 
pose, each hole about * inch deep, then fill up Niel, and perhaps whilst we have Medea we is given as a synonym for L. Boryana, but toe 
with some of the sandy soil. To prevent rapid may not desire the Cloth of Gold so eagerly same Fern is to be found in cultivation under 
evaporation the pot should be put inside one as of yore. But there is always a pleasure the three names. I am surprised at “Ea$ 

of larger dimensions, say about an 8-inch, the in flowering that which is looked upon as Devon ” not succeeding with Adiantum pens 

space between being filled with manure or almost out of the range of practical Ross turn, as it is not susceptible to cold excep* 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. By watering this material culture. I was once particularly fortunate in where grown in a very exposed site, and I nav 
occasionally, sufficient moisture will penetrate blooming this Rose under glass, and it was in seen it doing excellently in Herefordshire. 
to the seed to supply all it requires until this wise. A one-year-old plant of Cl:e9hunt' the south-west* if. grows vigorously.—S. »V. *• 


The tW would nob wish for a more 


kind, and its fragrance is delicious. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


TREATMENT OF AROIDS. 


GROWING MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

Tuouau following directions similar to those in your 
notes of December 12th, 1 have had do success as yet 
with Mignonette in pots. Should one always disbud 
before allowing it to bloom ? In winter what heat is 
beet for autumn-raised seedlings?— Cubviot. 


Can you give me information as to the proper treatment 
of the following kinds of Arum, Arisioma, and Oalla Lilies? 
When should they be potted up ; the soil most suitable? 
Do they require heat more than 50 dega? Arums : oor- 
nutum, corsicam, crinitum, dioscorides, Dr&cunculus, 
i tali cum, tnaculatum, orientals, sanctum, tenuifolium, 
ternatum, pictum. Ariftnma: pr<eoox, serotinum, and 
triphyllum. Calla : Adlami, wthiopica Little Gem, alba 
maculata, aurata, Elliottiana, Elliottiana R^ssi, hastata, 



[Wo give below the essential details for Rebmannl.—:R. H. S. 

successful cultivation in pots of the size [Many of your Aroids will do better planted 
usually known as 48’s, for it is in this size that in a good sandy, well-drained loam in a warm 
hundreds of thousands are grown each year to situation than in pots, bub at the same time if 
perfection by the London market growers. For there are no facilities for this they may be 
your purpose there are two ways of starting, grown fairly well in pots. The hardy kinds on 
You may either sow six seeds in a 5 inch pot— your list are Arum cornutum, A. coreicum, 
* five around and one in the centre—or you A. Dracunculus, A. italicum, A. orientals, 
may sow a single seed, or two or three in a pot A. tenuifolium, A. ternatum, and A. pictum ; 
2.J, inches across. Provided you are alive to the Arisaema praucox, A. serotinum, and A. trip- 
importance of dealing at once with the plants, hyllum. Planted out in a snug situation, such 
we may remark there is much in favour of the as a narrow border in front of a hot-house, 
latter plan. With the three seedlings in these will do well, but if it is necessary to 
existence you must at once decide whether a confine them in pots they should be repotted 
5-inch or a 6-inch pot is to be the flowering at this season in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
si/.e. If the 5-inch, then select the strongest and sand, and kept in a greenhouse at a 
seedling and discard all else. In a week or temperature of about 50 degs. Given a little 
ten days the plant should be in the 5-inch water they will soon start into growth, when 
pot ; indeed, it is this methodical way of those w hich are sufficiently strong will flower, 
keeping up with his crops and thereby keeping They must be encouraged to make good 
them growing all the time, that the up-to-date growth, and when the leaves and stems die 
market grower out¬ 
paces many a trained 

gardener working upon .___ _ _--—I 


rule of thumb. When 
the single plant has 
been a few weeks in 
its 5-inch pot, enough 
of growth will have 
been made to permit of 
the extreme point of 
growth being taken 
f out. In addition, some 
growers peg the plant 
to the surface soil, 
thereby insuring seve¬ 
ral sturdy breaks from 
the very base of the 
plant. This is to be 
recommended. If the 
plant is merely bereft 
of its point and left 
erect, but one or two 
breaks will issue there¬ 
from, and these not of 
necessity the strongest. 
Therefore, we favour 
the stopping and the 
pegging down. Be¬ 
yond tnis no stopping 
is required, and each 
of the shoots resulting 
from the break above 
' noted will give, with 
proper treatment, a 
fine sturdy spike of 
bloom. 

Temperature. —At 
this season of the year 


The Nottingham Medlar. (See pogt* OIL) 


the highest tempera¬ 
ture by artificial heat should be 43 deg?; in down—about midsummer, or a bib later 
fact, a cold, yet frost proof, frame placed high water musb be discontinued. They may then 
and dry, with southern aspect and ample air on be kept quite dry till the crowns show signs 


all favourable occasions, will ensure that of starting, when they must be potted as 


sturdy vigour in the early stages, which is 
the key note to success. Ab no time should 
Mignonette be grown in warmth, as nothing 
is more fatal to success. 

Soil. —Good yellow loam, six months at least 
in the stack, with very old cow or horse dung, 
is the chief item here. The loam may be 
* rather heavy, and, if inclined to be calcareous, 
a it will be all the better. Any ordinary good 
bodied loam may be employed, using four parts 
of this to one part of finely-sifted old manure. 

. Bone-meal to the extent of a 6-inch potful to 
every two bushels, or, in lieu thereof, a 5-inch 
, potful of any good, well-known fertiliser, a 


above detailed, borne ot them may start as 
early as November, in which case they should 
be potted. Arum crinitum is rather less hardy 
than the preceding, bub still it does well at 
Kew in a narrow border against the wall of a 
hob house. This, with A. dioscorides and 
A. sanctum, may in pots be treated according 
to the instructions just given. The species in 
which the greatest interest is taken is A. sanc¬ 
tum, or palsbstinum, as it is often called. Fine 
roots of this are sent to this country from Italy 
in J uly or August, and if these are potted soon 
after arrival, and placed in an ordinary 
greenhouse they will flower at about this sea¬ 


little sand, or this and old mortar-rubble will son. The spatho is a kind of blackish-purple, 
give au ideal soil. The final potting musb be and altogether it is a striking flower. UnTor- 
firm, and a good, but not over abundant, tunately, it is a difficult subject to bloom the 
drainage is essential. From this you will see next season ; the best results are obtained by 


that cool conditions, with promptness of action, 
constitute a chief means to a good result. 
Ample head room is necessary, and, when in 

_ t _1*__r_ l _■ i.__ 


treating as above dotailed for the indoor 
culture of the more hardy kinds. The 
Callas, or Richardias, with the exception of 


growth, free supplies of root moisture only to Little Gem, all belong to a different section 
plants in need of it. The slipshod method of from the ordinary R. ;uthiopica, and require 


watering all overhead whett 
not cannot be too strongly ci 


r it is wauted |r [ different treatment. The variety Little Gem 


l i 'Aiiivi ou v uatuiguui auu > at icujr JUJvvftv viaiu 

i^should about midsummer be given a month's 


rest by keeping it fairly dry, and when this 
time has expired the plants should be turned 
out of thepobs, and shaken clear of the old soil, 
repotting them in a mixture of loam, well- 
decayed manure, leaf-mould, and sand. When 
turned out of the pots remove all the small 
suckers, which are so numerous in this variety, 
otherwise flowers will be bub few. The other 
Callas, or Richardias, named by you behave in 
auite a different way from R. aebhiopica, for 
tney pass the winter in a totally dormant 
state, start into growth in the spring, then 
soon flower, and gradually go to rest. During 
the winter they musb be kept perfectly dry, 
and about this season should be repotted, 
shaking entirely clear of the old soil, and 
potted as above recommended for the variety 
Little Gem. The members of this section 
require a little more heat than any of the others, 
but even for those a winter temperature of 
50 dogs, when they are dormant will be suffi¬ 
cient, to be increased as spring advances, for 
some of these are what is known as inter¬ 
mediate house plants. 

You mention that the flowers of your Aroids 
did nob open out like those of the ordinary Calla 
eethiopica, which certainly many of them will 
not, however they may be treated, for several 
are curious rather than ornamental, and some, 
such as Arum Dracunculus, have a most 
disagreeable smell when fully developed. The 
leaves of Calla Rehmanni are curious in shape, 
but the flowers are at best poor.] 

GROWING ARISTOLOCHIAS. 

(Reply to “ R. S. P.>’) 

There are a great many species of Aristolochia, 
and the same kind of treatment is by no means 
suitable for all. 

Aristolochia Sipho (The Dutchman’s Pipe) 
is quite hardy. This simply needs planting in 
ordinary loamy soil, and training to the wall 
of a dwelling-house, pergola, or any similar 
position. 

A. elegans is one of the most valuable of 
the indoor kinds, forming a climber of mode¬ 
rate vigour, and bearing throughout the summer 
and early autumn months shell-shaped flowers, 
some 4 inches across, the ground colour creamy- 
yellow, bub so heavily veined and reticulated 
with brownish-purple that little of the ground 
colour can be seen. This may be either grown 
in a large pot or planted in a prepared border, 
and trained up the rafter of a moderate sized 
structure, where a winter temperature of 
55 dege. to 60 degs. is maintained. During 
summer it must be partially shaded from the 
sun’s rays. 

A. uraziliensis, better known os A. ornitho- 
cephala, is a peculiar flower, suggesting in 
shape a bird nearly as large as a pigeon. The 
ground colour is whitish, netted, and marked 
with purplish-brown. It is in every way 
remarkable, and planted out in a large stove, 
little, if at all, shaded from the sun’s rays, it 
will flower profusely. The perfume is by no 
means pleasing. 

A. gigas Sturtevanti. —This bears a huge 
flower, which in a bud state suggests a goose, 
but when expanded the curious netted interior 
is then seen. It is one of the most singular of 
flowers, bub the plant does not bloom freely. 
It requires training up a large and sunny stove 
where a fairly humid atmosphere is main¬ 
tained, otherwise red-spider is apt to attack 
the leaves. 

The above are the species most commonly 
met with, but should your enquiry refer to 
others we shall be pleased to give you the 
information, provided you send the names. 

Solanum jasminoides. — In calling 
attention to this most beautiful flowering 
climber one has to confess that it possesses no 
fragrance, but the lack of this should not deter 
anyoue from cultivating it, particularly those 
who have greenhouses or porticos, the roofs of 
which are devoid of creepers. Blooming as ib 
does in clusters, the white flowers of Solanum 
jisminoides are charming when seen on arch¬ 
ways or rafters, and in the south and south¬ 
west it is familiar in not a few gardens. In 
the north, however, ite culture out-of-doors 
cannot be regarded as tjatisfactory, but given 
the shelter or a house, there oqe may gather 
flowers for a lon^ period, and it is [o U'jQae who 
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have houses, and have not as yet made its plenty. In a warm-house in winter one may 
acquaintance, that these remarks are specially gather many clusters, more particularly if 
addressed. —Leauurst. care has been taken to rub off flower buds 

formed in the early autumn. If it is desired to 
cover a wall in a house, then the object will be 
more quickly achieved if arrangements can be 
made to set out a plant or two in a border, as 


and needing very simple treatment, they are 
just the plants that one who has to do with a 
cold house should take in hand. If they are 
potted in a compost of leaf-mould and sandy 
loam, and encouraged to grow by being kept 
near the glass, care being taken that they do 
not become dry, it is fair to anticipate that 
there will be blossoms in plenty in May. I 
send this note because it is well sometimes to 
acknowledge their value as cold house occu 
pants, and I apprehend there are many readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who possess 
such.— Townsman. 


NEPENTHES SANDERIANA. 

This is a distinct new species, introduced bv 
Messrs. Sander and Sons from Sumatra through 
their collector Micholitz. It has a somewhat 
general resemblance to N. Raftlesiana, but 
differs from that species in many particulars. 
It is a much more compact growing plant, and 
the pitchers are more highly coloured. The 
pitcher measures over 6 inches in length, while 
at its widest part it 
has a diameter of 
nearly 3 inches, -v- r^c.-. 
which diminishes 
very much towards 
the apex. The pit- • I 
chers are deep green ( 

at the base, inter¬ 
spersed with a few 
deep crimson spots, 
but from about half 
an inch from the 
base these spots 
merge into blotches 
of rich crimson, which . . Jf 

increases in density 
towaids the apex, - 
g ving the pitcher a 


The Guernsey Lily (Nerine Barniei»ii)i-Wiii 
you kindly tell me wnat I should do to make my .\erine 
sarniensis flower ? 1 have had them three yean, acd a 
yet they have never flowered, but each autumn eet>d up a 
plentiful supply of leaves. I potted about six in a 7-inth 
pot in good loam and a little sand, and stood them in i cold 
greenhouse. As soon as the leaves die down they ire 
hung up close to the roof and not watered till they abou 
again above the soil, which is about the end of Augurt.- 
Nerink. 

[The bulbs must have a temperature of about 
50 degs. all the winter to insure their flowering 
in a satisfactory manner. As a rule, the 
Guernsey Lily blooms about the end of August 
or early in September, and as soon as the 
flowers fade the leaves begin to rise, and cot 
tinue growing all the winter. The bulbs 
should be encouraged to grow all the winter 
and rest in the summer. About the end of 
May the leaves will turn yellow, when water 
must) be withheld. Stand the pots on a warm 
shelf fully exposed bo the sun, and let then 
remain there quite dry, so that they may get 
properly ripened, until the middle of August, 
when they may be taken down and givena 
little water. ] 

Climber for greenhouse.— I have a *0011 stub 
house kept rather warmer than usual, 50 degs. to To degx 
I have a Passiflora cajrulea planted out, buf it 
grows §0 rampant that three or four times e\erj)tv I 
have to cut it right back, or it would cover the vholt ol 
the roof with a dense mass of foliage and flower Tb« 
house is only 12 feet by S feet, eo I thought of takirg it 
out and putting something else in its place. I* ibei- 
any other kind of Passion-flower, a free-flowmr, that 
would not grow so rampant, or would a Tacsooii be 
more suitable ? If not, will you kindly give me the pub* 
of a climber that would be likely to succeed? I have a 
Hoya carnosa at one end that flowers very freely,- 
Stafford. 

[You ought to try Plumbago capensis cr 
Lapageria rosea, for which you ought to pre 
pare a bed of peat with a little loam, and fee 
that the drainage is right. These ought to do 
well in such a position. You might also try 
Clematis indivisa lobata, Tacsonia Van Voir 
emi, or Tacsonia princeps. Nothing, to our 
mind, is so beautiful as a Fuchsia.] 

Growing Epiphyllums.— In your issue of April 
19th. 1902 , jou kindly gave me details of the cultured 
Cacti. My greenhouse has a minimum winter tempera- 
ture of 40 degs. Fah. Can I graft and grow Epiphjllur s 
on the Pereskia aculeatain this? If so, what Epipby'.lcmi 
do you advise, and how large does the Pereskia ?ro* - 
F. Fowler Ward. 

[A minimum winter temperature of 4" degs. 
is 10 degs. too cold for Epiphyllums, and we 
cannot hold out any hope of your succeeding 
in their culture. They are Datives of Brazu, 
hence you will understand that a warm house 
is necessary to their well-doiDg. The Pereskia 
is a strong-growing spiny plant of a rambliDg 
nature, which is usually employed for grafting 
when about the thickness of a lead pencil. It 
is cut down to the height required, and is 
grafted wedge fashion, the stock being split 
for the reception of tho scion. This last should 
consist of a small piece of the branch, about 


NOTES AND 
REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas.— 

These are very use¬ 
ful for our green¬ 
houses in the early 
spring, responding 
to gentle forcing and 
a start made early 
in January. To have 
suitable stuff, cut¬ 
tings should have 
been inserted quite 
early in the month 
of March, and grown 
on without a check 
in a little warmth 
until established in 
5-inch or 5 inch pots, 
when they are best 
stood outdoors in a 
sunny spot to tho¬ 
roughly ripen the 
wood. Those having 
a few suitable plants 
should place them in 
a night temperature 
of 50 degs.. to 55 
degs., well up to the glass, watering care¬ 
fully until growth becomes active, when fre¬ 
quent applications of weak manure-water 
should be given weekly, dusting with Tobacco- 
powder on the first approach of aphis, which 
soon appears on this plant. The variety 
Thomas Hogg is the best for such early work, 
having pure white flowers with a blue or pink 
eye. —Devonian. 

The Heliotrope as a climber.— It is 

not, I think, very often that Heliotropes are 
Considered in the light of greenhouse climbers, 
yet when trained up the rafters or over the 
back wall of a lean-to house they make nice 
coverings, pnbvlfling sweet-setebted blossoms in 

i *: itized by t n O t 1QTF 




Nepenthes Sanderlana. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


shoots into position nob infrequently results 
in their being broken. Soil for Heliotropes 
should consist of light fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould, with well-rotted dung and sand added, 
and if it is decided to plant out in a border in 
the house, the draining should not be over¬ 
look ed.—L eahfrst. 

Primula Sieboldi in pots.— I think if 
those who have unheated greenhouses realised 
the value of the beautiful forms of this, more 
would certainly grow them. Blossoms of lilac, 
pink, and rosy-purple, some with different 
coloured centres and tinted edges rising out of 
a wealth of foliage, are what we find in the 
Priijmty in question. Of tuberous-like growth,. 


ture of Epiphyllums, but as they flower 
winter they need more heat than subjects 
rest at that period. Good varieties 
coccineum, bicolor, salmoneum, ’ 

Ruckeriauum, Russellianum, at)d Mako}aB“ 


Ruckeriauum, Russellianum, 

la&t flowers in tip spii 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO THE FACTOR. 

This is one of the best main-crop Potatoes our , 
Scotch friends have put into commerce, and , 
they have certainly kept growers well supplied 
of late with fine cropping varieties. The 
Factor has been in commerce some three or 
four years, and has now been well tested, 
having been grown in all parts of the kingdom, 
and has done well. When a really first rate 
Potato of this kind is offered at 3s. fid. per 
14 lb. it is astounding that any sensible 
person should give prices for new ones that are 
so utterly beyond the bounds of reason. 
Tubers of this variety are, as the illustration 
shows, of a longish oval round form ; skin 
white, flesh cooks well, is pleasant and 
mealy, and generally seldom affected by 
disease. Ordinarily a robust grower, the rows 
planted with it should be fully 3 feet apart. 
We have not learned who is the raiser of the 
variety or anything of its parentage. It was 
put into commerce by Dobbie and Co., of 
Rothesay, who now grow the variety largely. 

FORWARDING SEAKALE. 

Early Seakale is not by any means easy to 
obtain, unless a supply of retarded roots can 
be purchased. Seakale growth is much in¬ 
fluenced by the weather. When the winter 
continues mild the leaves of Seakale are late 
in ripening, and so long as they refuse to 
separate freely from the crow f n the Seakale 
will not readily respond to forcing. Where a 
properly heated Mushroom house is provided, 
the forcing of Seakale is much simplified ; but 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated, we 
know, are without such means. For my first 
cutting I am driven, not voluntarily, but 
from sheer necessity, to adopt boxes—sugar- 
boxes are convenient—as a means of forward¬ 
ing a supply. Sugar-boxes are deep enough 
to allow the growth to develop to a sufficient 
length for cutting without getting broken by 
the covering used. These can be stood any¬ 
where, and will provide one good dish or two 
smaller ones, provided the crowns are good 
and there is sufficient heat to excite their 
growth. By these means I can get a 
Christmas supply, but which would, in my 
case, be impossible from the Mushroom house, 
simply because this is insufficiently heated 
and is not well adapted for the purpose. 
Later batches need less heat, and the blanched 
heads are finer than those for which so much 
more heat is necessarily used. Bottom-heat 
helps growth wonderfully when this can be 
applied, and there is nothing better than a 
manure bed for the purpose. When forcing is 
regularly practised in the garden by the aid of 
manure "and pots, early cutting is not so diffi¬ 
cult, provided judgment is brought to bear 
upon the preparation of the manure-bed. 
Violent heat will soon spoil the best of natural 
crowns, so a periodical course of adding 
manure to the bed is the safest. Leaves incor¬ 
porated with horse-manure temper down the 
neat and prevent that violence which so often 
occurs when manure alone is used. Forced on 
the ground year after year, an early growth 
becomes apparent, especially when proper care 
is taken of the plants when forcing ceases. 
Seakale of the very best quality, and certainly 
with a minimum of labour, may be had from 
forcing on the ground. To be successful a 
sufficient quantity of manure to make a bed 
able to support its own heat is necessary—or, 
eay, 6 feet square at the least. When manure 
may be had fresh from the stables each morn 
ing, and this is taken to the bed and mixed 
with tree-leaves, Seakale soon follows. The 
pots should never be covered with hot manure, 
but the covers must fit sufficiently to exclude 
light, though it may be necessary to lift them 
daily to allow pent up steam to escape. 

The practice of growing Seakale on the 
annual system by planting in spring and lift¬ 
ing the roots in autumn and winter is much 
more common now than formerly, though it 
may be considered by some to make the work 
of forcing more laborious. By this course the 
ground is made more amenable to rotation of 
crops, the untidy aspect afforded by manure 
beds in the garden is avoided, and the cer¬ 
tainty of resmt is greater where convenience 


exists for giving the needful warmth to start the are favoured in winter time. Winter Mam- 
crowns into growth quickly. Another objection moth is valuable in that it comes in when 
to be raised against manure-bed-forced Seakale Veitch’s Self Protecting is finished. I have 
is the perceptible taint from the manure when had no break in the Broccoli supply up to the 
cooked unless, as before said, the greatest present, and the prospects, should weather 
care is taken in every detail of the work. favour, are good. By sowing Winter Mam- 

W. S. moth in May and June a succession is given 

- extending over several weeks. To follow 

NOTES AND REPLIES. these, Snow’s Winter White comes in—again 

_ . . it must be repeated if the weather permits. 

ToSSSS SH south U®1 .olMlght.uSy Like the others named, this may prove hardy 

(jot on very well and fruit set abundantly, but about enough up to a certain limit and then collapse. 
August the leaves of eome became quite crisp and brittle j n some winters almost the whole of these 

early Broceoli succumb to frost, leaving a gap 
to colour, got black in patches. Will you kindly let me which cannot be filled. — W . 8. 
know cause and remedy for this? I gave them coot- Disease-resisting Potatoes. — While 

water several times and guano-water once or twice. It , , , , , _■ , •_ 1: , . . 

was after applying the latter i noticed the leaves so crisp. hear so much of disease-resisting Potatoes 

Gould it have anything to do with it?—A. M. S. it brings home the truths of “A. D. 8 argu- 

[Your Tomatoes were, no doubt, attacked by the me nts in the issue of Jan. 16th, when we occa- 
Potato disease. Tomato growing in the open air, unless incfunofia nf diaAAAA in 

in very hot seasons, is very doubtful, the ripening of the Sionally find isolated instances Ot disease in 

fruit entirely depending on the weather we may get during Northern Star, the variety above all others 
the later summer months ] claiming immunity from disease. Potatoes 

Early winter Broccoli. — No more may resist disease up to a certain point, that 

useful, or, indeed, more valuable Broccoli was limit being governed by circumstances. No 

one, however, in the face of ex¬ 
periences already reported, can 
accept the statement that they 
are disease-proof. The mania 
aroused in Potatoes seems des¬ 
tined to continue, at any rate, 
for a time, if we may judge by 
the ridiculous prices paid for the 
latest “pet” of the speculator. 
The craze has become wide¬ 
spread, and it now resolves itself 
into a commercial matter. What 
accentuates the importance of 
these seedling prodigies is the 
fact of the last two years’ re¬ 
turns being so poor. The Potato 
crops almost everywhere have 
been bad, and the foreigner has 
found a good market among 
British consumers. If by the 
boom in prices a higher standard 
can be attained there will be 
some justification, but if we 
find the so called disease-resist¬ 
ers fail in the comiDg season, 
then, as “A. D.” says, “the 
mania in relation to prices is as 
absurd as it is offensive.” The 
characters of leaf and stem re¬ 
ferred to by “ A. D.” seem to 
me important in the raising of 
seedlings.—W. S. 

A new Beetroot.— DuriDg 
la9t year I grew a variety of 
Beet named Bronze Leaf, which, 
when the crop was lifted in the 
autumn, came up to as near the 
standard of what a Beetroot 
should be. The colour of the 
foliage is, as its name denotes, 
of a bronze hue, or midway be¬ 
tween a green and dark leaved 
kind. The roots are about 9inc hes 
in length, not too broad across 
i the shoulder or crown, ard 

nicely tapered. The colour 

Potato The Factor. Fram a tuber sent by Hern. Dobbie ft Co., ?T hen 1S , excellenfc * -£ or 

Rothesay, N.H. the salad bowl or any other 

purpose for which nice sized 
pieces of tender Beetroot are 
ever introduced than Broccoli Self Protecting, required, the above can be highly recom- 
For the eaily part of the winter it can usually mended, and, unless lam greatly mistaken, the 
be relied on to keep the kitchon supplied variety will, I think, when better known, be 
through December and January, provided the largely grown. Another advantage, and one 

weather is not too severe. No Broccoli may which will commend it to many wno have but 

be said to be hardy when the flower is advanced limited space for vegetable growing, is, that 
and is exposed to sharp frosts, but should there owing to its not making so much top growth as 
be any convenience for lifting and storing do other varieties, the rows may be from 

under glass — a garden frame, pit, or colcL 10 inches to 1*2 inches apart.—A. W. 

house does—a greater certainty of supply is Potato Cosmopolitan. — "W, S.” in 
at once assured. Even without these pro- his note on this Potato, January 9th, p. 570, 
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be any convenience for lifting and storing do other varieties, the rows may be from 
under glass — a garden frame, pit, or cold- 10 inches to 12 inches apart.—A. W. 
house does—a greater certainty of supply is Potato Cosmopolitan.—** W. S.” in 
at once assured. Even without these pro- his note on this Potato, January 9th, p. 570, 
visions a supply consistent with the numbers mentions that he knows nothing as to its 
growing may be had during those months original introduction. The variety was raised 
should the weather not be severe and frosts by me, when at Bed font, Middlesex, some 
lasting. To make sure of getting a supply twenty years ago, from a cross between 
extending over a period as long as possible I Woodstock Kidney and Beauty of Hebron, 
sow on no less than three different dates during Several others, including Early White Kidney, 
the summer—April to June inclusive. From came from the same cross. Woodstock 
these sowings I find it convenient to utilise for Kidney, own brother to the once famous 
planting the early borders from which have International, and now so plentiful in shops 
been obtained the early Potato, Pea, or Turnip and markets early in the spring as Jersey 
crops, and, being thu9 favoured with site ana Fluke, was rais^^Rj^i Robert Fenn, when at 
'soil conditions, the plants grow rapidly and Woodstock, Oxon, over thirty years ago. Jb 
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was always a free pollen producer, its tubers 
white, kidney-shaped, handsome, and of excel¬ 
lent quality, but like so many others of good 
table quality, very susceptible to disease 
attacks I am interested to learn that 
Cosmopolitan is still in existence, and is found 
worthy of a kindly notice. Potatoes come and 
go so fast in these days that a life of twenty 
years seems to be to any variety almost 
remarkable.—A. Dlan. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The nighb temperature 
should not fall much below 50 degs., as many 
of the plants now will have been forced into 
bloom, and must have a comfortable warmth 
when introduced from a warm-house, though in 
the event of a severe frost setting in, which is 
not unlikely, the inside temperature may be 
permitted to fall a little during the continuance 
of the low temperature outside. This applies 
to all houses where fire heat is used. Indian 
Daphnes will now be comiDg into bloom, and 
are among the sweetest things we have. They 
are usually grafted on one of the common 
Daphnes, and if the union is a happy one they 
may do very well ; otherwise their lives will 
not be long, and whilst life lasts it will be a 
perpetual struggle. I do not like grafted 
Daphnes. They strike freely from cuttings, 
and if grown in good loam and leaf-mould, 
with enough sand to keep the rooting medium 
open and sweet, they grow freely and make 
healthy plants. I have had Daphnes do well 
planted out in a bed of loam and leaf-mould, 
and they do equally well in loam and peat in a 
well-drained bed. In fact, this is the best way 
to grow them where sprays are wanted for 
cutting. Coronilla glauca is an old plant, very 
useful either as a bush or trained up a wall in 
a cold-house. It flowers very freely all through 
the winter and spring. In warm, sheltered 
situations outside it will live through the 
winter against a wall. A variegated variety 
that makes a neat specimen in a pot used to be 
common in cottage windows in association with 
Myrtles when they were more common than 
they are now. I like the fragrance of Myrtles, 
and sprays of Myrtle are nice for mixing with 
cut flowers. Some of the Oak-leaved and other 
scented Pelargoniums are nice for cutting, and 
they add their quota of fragrance which is 
always appreciated in a large conservatory. 
The Habrothamnus in some of its forms is 
always bright in winter, and it keeps on grow¬ 
ing and flowering on the young wood. Io is 
very useful for covering an arch or training up 
a wall or pillar, and free-growing plants are a 
necessity in a large house, and those that 
flower in winter are more appreciated than 
summer-flowering things. There is plenty of 
flowering climbing plants in summer among 
Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, Roses, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Tecomas, lvennedyas, etc. For 
covering a lofty back wall quickly there are no 
better plants than Acacias, and they are always 
interesting, even when not in flower. After 
flowering prune rather close back. If this is 
not done they sprawl about and get out of 
hand. When these and many other plants 
usually grown in pots are planted out, they 
want a good deal of trimming and pinching. 

Forcing-house —Very often the stove 
does duty as a forcing-house, where it is 
necessary to do as much as possible with 
limited means. By this is meant, in addition 
to the usual collection ot stove plants, a lot of 
youDg stuff has to be raised from seeds and 
cuttings. There are many things which*may 
be sown now in a warm-house—Begonias, 
Streptocarpi, Gloxinias, and the usual assort¬ 
ment of sub tropical plants for planting out in 
June. Such things as Castor-oils, fine-leaved 
Sjlanums, Gannas, etc , should be started in 
heat. Cannas are cheap now in good variety, 
therefore it may not be necessary to raise Feed- 
lings. To get seeds' of Cannas to germinate 
they should be soaked in water twenty-four 
hours before sowing, and then placed in a 
warm house, preferably plunged in a hot bed. 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons should be 
sown now to furnish young sturdy plants for 
filling houses as required. Plant Cucumber 
and Melon 9eed in small pots singly, and plunge 
in the hotbed till tb^plants are up, and then 
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place in a light position. The time is near 
when we shall have more light. The almost 
total absence of sunshine has been bad for 
Cucumber and Tomato growers, and for flower 
forcing also. 

Orchard house —Peaches and Nectarines 
force easily in pots if the trees are well-estab¬ 
lished through early autumn potting, or top- 
dressing, supposing repotting is not necessary. 
To prolong the season have a division across 
the orchard-house, and have one part heated 
and the other cool. I have had a house of this 
kind that worked well. On cold nights by 
setting the door open between the two divisions, 
frost was always kept out, and at the last look 
round, when the trees were in bloom, if there 
was any danger of frost the door was left open 
and everything was safe. The early kinds of 
Peaches and Nectarines should be in the warm 
end, and later kinds with a few Plums in the 
cool division. The buds will be swelling now, 
even in the unheated house, but in our fickle 
climate it is advisable to have the means of 
keeping out frost. Very little ventilation has 
been required in the weather we have had 
lately, especially if the houses are roomy, but 
the aspect and exposure have to be taken into 
consideration. Peach-trees in pots should not 
be permitted to get dust dry, and it is always 
a good rule to have a tank in the house to give 
a supply of water. 

Early Grapes.— Vines in bloom will 
require from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, 
Muscats 5 degs. higher. There are various 
ways of fertilising the blossoms. Tapping the 
rods with a padded stick will generally suffice 
when the pollen is ripe and dry. The middle 
of the forenoon on a sunny day is the best time 
to give this attention. Where young rods have 
been tied back in the second house to induce 
the young eyes to break, as soon as some 
progress has been made, the canes should be 
secured in position. If a bud is rubbed from 
one of the main eyes there will be a blank that 
will be difficult to fill, so great care will be 
used, but in the moving and management there 
are no more careful men than gardeners. 
A man in sympathy with his work will move 
among plants and manipulate the shoots with¬ 
out doing injury. 

Gold frames.— Keep all things dry if we 
have sharp weather, which is not unlikely. A 
plant with its roots in a dr}' condition will 
bear a good deal of cold without injury if the 
glass is covered with a single thickness of mats 
and some dry litter. The covering need not 
be removed till the weather changes, and it is 
wise to keep the coverings on till the frost 
has disappeared, so that the thaw in the frames 
may be as gradual as possible. 

Outdoor garden. —Among the plants 
suitable for covering low walls and the side 
walls and copings of garden steps are the 
Cotoneasters. C. frigida, C. microphylla, C. 
thymifolia, and C. buxifolia are very interest¬ 
ing semi creeping shrubs for this and other 
work in the garden. Groups on the rockery, 
creeping over the stones, are always attractive. 
Those who want a little more variety in their 
flowering shrubs, and this is always desirable 
in nearly every garden, might plant some of 
the following if they do not already possess 
them. Some of the most charming things for 
a sheltered bed are the Tree-Pteonies, and in 
cold districts they are worthy of pot culture in 
a cool-house, to be plunged out in summer. If 
planted outside altogether the bed should be 
specially prepared, and some good loam, leaf- 
mould, peat, and sand introduced. Good 
drainage is important for all this class of 
plants. The Brooms, especially Andreana and 
pr.ecox, make charming groups on the lawn 
jutting out from a background of shrubs. 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, which 
makes a very beautiful summer group, should 
be pruned rather hard back every season. The 
bulbs are coming through the surface now, 
and the borders, where mulched with manure, 
may now be forked up to let in the air and 
sunshine, and prepare the soil for sowing 
annuals. 

Fruit garden —There is room for improve¬ 
ment in open-air Fig culture. If the right 
treatment is given there is no reason to 
apprehend failure. Figs often do fail in the 
Midlands ^nd elsewhere, and the cause is deep¬ 


rooting in damp, undrained soil. And yet it is 
so easy to make a dry border, even where the 
soil is heavy and cold. Excavate a space 5 feet 
to 6 feet square, 2A feet deep. Place in the 
bottom inches of rubble, give a coat of lime, 
water it in, and then ram down firm and leave 
it a few hours to set. This will make a firm 
dr}' bed that will be suitable not only for Figs, 
but other fruits where the subsoil is bad and 
cold. The bed will slope from the wall to the 
froat of the border, and if the ground is very 
wet a drain 3 feet deep may be run along the 
front of the bed. Fill in the border with good, 
sound loam mixed with a little old plaster or 
mortar and some charred material or wood- 
ashes. Plant in March or April. If at any 
time the Figs appear to be making too much 
wood, it will probably be found that the roots 
have passed over the foundation, and root- 
lifting and pruning will effect a cure. Perse¬ 
vere with the pruning and nailing, and wash all 
fruit trees with an insecticide of some kind. 
Though the autumn is the best time to plant 
fruit-trees, we often plant up to the end of 
March. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground at the 
time of writing is still too wet to do much, 
except trenching, but if much digging has to 
be done, every moment must be made the most 
of. Very few gardeners have surplus labour, 
and when the manure has been wheeled on 
and levelled, fruit quarters may be forked over 
to let in the air, and we shall doubtless have 
frost to break it up and pulverise it. It takes 
a season or two, when one takes up a new 
garden, to find out a new way of managing the 
soil. Early autumn digging may not suit all 
soils, as breaking up the land early makes it 
more retentive of moisture, and in cases where 
the land is wet from early digging, a turn over 
with the fork will soon dry it and fit it for seed 
sowing or planting. Those who have not yet 
planted Peas or Beans may do so as soon as 
the surface is dry. A sunny day or two will 
soon fit the soil on the south border for receiv 
ing seeds. Those who sow early Radishes 
outside will find the benefit of a light sprinkling 
of long litter on the surface. It snould be 
opened out a little on sunny days to let in the 
warmth of the sun, and scattered again in the 
evening to keep the warmth in the soil. This 
is a very old useful market garden practice. 

E. Hobday. 
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Extract§ from a Garden Diary . 


February Sth .— Various crops are being 
planted on a south border in the shelter of a 
wall. These include Gradus Pea, Early Long- 
pod Beans, Horn Carrots, Radishes, Lettuce?, 
and Mustard and Cress. A little earth has 
been drawn up to the young Cabbage plants. 
We always grow a few rows in a warm position 
close to a south wall. These are planted a foot 
apart, and as soon as the Cabbages are large 
enough they are cut and the stems removed. 

February 0th .—There is abundance of work 
now under glass. In the early-house Peaches 
are set and swelling. Where crowded some of 
the fruits have been removed, chiefly from the 
undersides of the branches. A few young 
shoots have been removed from early indoor 
Peaches, but this wfill be a gradual process. I 
am a strong believer in thinning early and 
freely. Early Strawberries are setting well, 
and all small fruit and late blossoms will be 
removed, leaving about a dozen fruits on a pot. 
Weak liquid manure will be given. 

February 10th —Rearranged B >x edgings 
where some have died and become gappy. The 

5 ravel was afterwards turned over and rolled 
own firmly, giving a trim, neat appearance to 
that part of the garden. Plum-trees on walls 
and pyramids in the open have been sprayed 
with an insecticide. We have some pruning 
and training to do yet, but the work is in 
progress. Several inferior kinds of Apple-trees 
in tne orchard have been cut back ready for 


grafting. 

February 11th .—This is a good season for 
starting Vines, both early and late sorts. 
Muscats and Gros Colman have been pruned, 
cleaned, the borders top-dressed, and boase 
thoroughly cleansed, ready for starting, 
apes cut and placed in Grape-room aro kept 
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in the dark, with just enough ventilation to 
keep the atmosphere sweet and reasonably dry. 
Sowed more Tomatoes of various kinds. 
Early plants potted off. 

February 12th .—Lime has been used freely 
among fruit-trees and bushes in various ways. 
It not only keeps off the bud-eating birds, but 
itcleanses and stimulates the action of the bark, 
and assists root action. New plantations 
of Raspberries are always cut down to the 
ground the first season. This gives a chance 
for the production of strong fruiting canes. 
Planted a collection of Clematises to cover a 
south wall. We are grafting a few of the 
newer sorts on roots of the common kind. 

February 13th .—Fresh lots of Strawberries 
are introduced to a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. every fortnight. The bed spaces in 
the Mushroom-house are kept filled up, and 
Rhubarb is forced in corners anywhere. Sowed 
seeds of Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, Begonias, 
Petunias, and Verbenas. Sowed a few more 
Cucumber and Melon seeds. Put in cuttings 
of, and sowed seeds of Solanum capsicastrum. 
Trenching is still going on in bad weather, but 
frozen soil is not buried. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Through the past lamentably bad season fcr 
honey storing many stocks that were not 
abundantly fed in the autumn, to make up 
sufficient weight of stores to la9t through the 
winter, will die from want before the return of 
spring. All feeding up for winter should have 
been completed by the end of October at latest, 
for, when Bees are fed later than this, they are 
often, through the lowering of temperature, 
unable to elaborate wax for the capping of the 
honey cells, or to evaporate the superfluous 
moisture from the food supplied, and the con¬ 
sumption of unsealed, watery food during 
winter is liable to produce dysentery in the 
hive. Where feeding is found necessary to 
prevent starvation it must be performed in 
mild weather only, and only as much food given 
at a time as the Bees can take in a few hours. 
The evening is the best time to supply the food, 
that the Bees may quiet down before the 
morning. If fed during the daytime, the 
excitement caused within the hive will induce 
many Bees to fly abroad, to be lost through not 
being able to regain their hive on account of 
becoming chilled. 

Either candy or Barley-sugar may be used 
for winter feeding, while a good syrup for the 
purpose may be made as follows : To 3 lb. of 
boiling water gradually add 10 lb. of granu¬ 
lated sugar, keeping the mass stirred with a 
wooden spoon till all be dissolved ; then add 
half a teacupful of water in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoon, level full, of tartaric acid, 
when, after stirring a moment, remove from the 
fire. This syrup, when cool, is of the consist¬ 
ency of ripe honey. The tartaric acid prevents 
the syrup from becoming candied. It should 
be supplied, just warm, m a feeder placed on 
the top of the hive, the whole being well 
covered with some good heat-retaining material. 
Another kind of food is make by mixing 
liquid honey and finely-powdered loaf sugar 
together to the consistency of putty 
This can be laid upon the frames in the form of 
cake, and is readily taken bv the Bees. It can 
be introduced at the feed-hole in the case of 
straw hives. By this mode of feeding no 
disturbance is caused to the Bees. 

At this season of the year dampness in hives 
should be carefully guarded against. The 
chippings of combs, dead Bees, and other 
rubbish collect on the floor-board, rendering 
the hive damp and in an unhealthy state. The 
floor boards snould be occasionally searched by 
means of a bent wire, which should be long 
enough to reach all round the floor board. 
Where a hive has become saturated with mois¬ 
ture the best thing to do is to remove combs 
and Bees to a clean, dry hive when weather 
permits. When hive sides rest upon the floor 
boards the wet is often drawn under them, 
spreading over the hive. This may be pre¬ 
vented by having the hive sides made to fit 
outside the floor-board. Anv quilts or cover¬ 
ings of frames becoming damp or mouldy 
should be exchanged foivdcy, warm ones. This 
should, however, be dorfe quicWy, .'•ndj with as 


little disturbance of the Bees as possible. 
Roofs and coverings of hives should be care¬ 
fully examined to guard against leakage, and 
in the case of straw hives, see that coverings 
are sufficiently large to throw off the ram 
quite clear of the stand. It is also well to 
take precautions to shelter hives from the full 
force of strong winds and rain storms where 
they are in exposed situations. In the case of 
the roofs of frame-hives, when not absolutely 
weather-proof, tarred brown paper makes an 
excellent overall. The old-fashioned straw- 
hackle, as 9een in cottage gardens, makes a 
mo9t excellent winter covering for skeps, as 
does common roofing-felt, being very durable 
and impervious to water. When new it is stiff 
and hard, but it can be fitted to any hive if 
first wanned. Whatever kind of covering is 
used, care must be taken that it is so arranged 
that no drip shall fall upon the stand. A 
piece of camphor wrapped in some thin 
material and placed on the floor-board within 
the hive is mo9t efficacious in warding off 
disease. The camphor evaporates slowly, and 
can be renewed as it disappears. S. S. G, 


The honey season of 1903.— The past 
year has proved disastrous to a large number 
of Bee keepers throughout the country. Owing 
to storms, cold and continuous winds, the 
Bees were quite unable to avail themselves 
of the fruit blossoms in the spring, and so the 
season’s first honey crop was lost. The main 
summer crop from White Clover proved very 
little better, the Bees, from stress of weather, 
being kept within their hives the greater part 
of the time it was in flower. Where not fed 
uite up to the middle of June, many stocks 
ied from starvation, while colonies that were 
carefully fed did not make anything like their 
natural headway. Very little swarming took 
place, owing to the slow increase of population 
and lack of sunshine. Few sections could be 
put on hives at the usual time, there being no 
immediate prospect of their being taken to by 
the Bees, and so a very small harvest of white 
comb honey was the result. In some districts 
a short spell of tine weather coming before the 
Clover had been cut enabled some Bee keepers 
to secure a small harvest. Lime blossoms 
yielded a small contribution where weather 
permitted, but so bad was the honey season 
that in many cases artificial feeding had to be 
carried on throughout the summer, the stores 
on hand rapidly disappeared, and not enough 
food was being gathered to keep up the large 
daily supply necessary for strong colonies. In 
large apiaries much expense and labour were 
entailed at the end of the season in preparing 
stocks for wintering, so much feeding being 
necessary in order to carry all safely over till 
next spring, for only strong, well-fed stocks are 
likely to winter safely. All this is very dis¬ 
couraging, especially to the beginner, in this 
interesting pursuit. Old hands have gone 
through the same kind of thing before.— 
S. S. G. _ 

POULTRT. 

EGGS IN WINTER. 

In your issue for January 2nd, “ Dorset ” gives 
valuable information respecting the manage¬ 
ment of fowls during winter, but I think he 
will agree with me that it is not a general rule 
to get pullets to lay when only six months old, 
eight months being much nearer the mark. 
His remarks would nave been much more to the 
point had he told us the breed to go in for. 
True, he mentions cross breeds, and while not 
ignoring these there are many sorts of pure¬ 
bred fowls that are most valuable as winter 
layers. Take, for instance, the Black Minorca. 

I doubt whether there i9 a more trustworthy 
winter layer than this, and its eggs are as 
large as those of any breed that I am acquainted 
with. What is more, the hens never get 
broody. The Hamburghs, again, are splendid 
birds for egg supply in winter, especially the 
Golden, these laying well whatever the weather, 
which most of us know has not a little to do 
with egg production in mid-winter. The eggs 
of the Golden Hamburghs are small, but an 
egg is an egg at Christmas. The one thing 
against them is that they object to being 
penned in, preferring to have their freedom ana 
roost in the highest trees. Then we have the 


Buff Orpingtons, a capital strain, usually 
laying well during the winter, and the Black 
Orpington lays a very rich egg. White Leg¬ 
horns, too, are splendid winter layers, and the 
Dorking has its merits. If not laying continu¬ 
ously, it makes up for it by the splendid egg it 
produces. The Dorking-cannot be reckoned a 
good winter layer. The Plymouth Rock is 
among the best winter layers, and of hardy 
constitution. There are many more breeds, 
such as Wyandottes (Gold and Silver), and the 
Houdan crossed with the Rock I have found a 
splendid winter layer. There can be no doubt 
that the most profitable winter layers are those 
hatched from the middle of March to the end 
of April, these laying from November onwards. 
I quite agree with “Dorset” in his remarks 
anent feeding in winter, believing it has a good 
deal to do with their laying during severe 
weather. Respecting table birds, nothing to 
my mind compares with the Dorking crossed 
with the Game, and though many condemn the 
Minorca, I have found fairly good breasts on 
these birds, when well kept, if killed when 
fifteen to eighteen months old. The above 
remarks are gained from practical experience. 

Devonian. 


Rats In poultry run.— Will you please tell me 
through jour valuable paper if chloride of lime will drive 
away rate, and if it is harmful to poultry, as I am bothered 
with them and cannot lay poison or trap them in the 
poultry runs?—II. G. W. 

[Yes, chloride of lime sprinkled in the runs 
frequented by the rats will drive them away. 
We do not think it will injure the poultry. You 
ought to get some ferrets, and in this way try 
ana clear out the rats. Rats do not like tar, 
and if you could pour some down into the runs 
they will very soon clear out ] 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

A gardener's notice.—I am engaged as a Hardener 
at the wages of JU a week, with-cottage found, and 1 aui 
thinking of leaving my situation. What notice must I 
give? Would a week’s notice be sufficiint?-Tr..\ Ykars’ 
Rkader. 

[This question raises a very dubious point. 
If there be nothing from which a presumption 
that some longer period of notice was con¬ 
templated can be drawn, a week’s notice is 
probably sufficient. In many places custom 
requires a month’s notice to be given where a 
house is found for the gardener, and if such is 
customary in your locality, you had best give 
a month’s notice. Probably, if your employer 
wished to part with you, and you did not know 
where to obtain a suitable house, you would 
contend you were entitled to a month’s notice. 
K. C. T. ] 

Boundary fencing.—I own my hotiee and garden* 
which is divided from my neighbour’s by a boarded fence 
belonging to bim. He has placed a rockery against the 
fence and planted shrubs and trees near to it, and these 
have forced the boards cf the fence three or four inches 
back into my ground. If I do not Interfere, could my 
neighbour in the course of time claim the ground as his? 
As his fence is getting old, should I wait until he renews, 
and then see that he does not encroach upon my land?— 
OSB IN IoXOBANCK. 

[ Yes, in course of time your neighbour could 
claim as his own the ground enclosed by the 
fence-that is to say, after twelve years you 
could not maintain an action to recover the 
land. This means twelve years from the 
bulging of the fence—not necessarily from its 
erection. It is highly improbable that jour 
neighbour will ever claim the ground, but if 
you think such a contingency is probable, you 
should require him to remove the fence or give 
a written acknowledgment.— K. C. T.] 


"FLORA and Sylva."— A Monthly Review of New 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits : Home Woods, 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on pure 
clavless paper. Fine coloured plates of New Plants, Tree*, 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

Volume No 1 , containing the nine parts for 1901, 
and bound in white vellum and buckram, is now ready, 
price 21s.; post paid, 22a 

Covers for binding the nine parts for 1903 are also 
ready, price 4s. each ; post paid, 4a 4d. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Revised, irith descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo., 15a. ; post free, 
15a. Cd. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound, for 
library use or presentation : — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
stronnly bound in sage (preen half morocco, Sis. nett. 

Slid, in S vol*, half hound tag* green morocco, ths. nett. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
OAKDunNe free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Oarcrxiro, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, R.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publishbr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbkiko has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and site of the same kind 
greatly assist *n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences betioeen varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Climbing annuals (S. P. L )—Besides the Canary 
Creeper (Tropa*Mum canariense) you might plant the 
climbing forma of T. Lobbianutn and T. tuberosum, as 
well as Cob:ci ecandens, Mina lobata, I.ophospermum 
scandens, an<l Maurandya Barclayana. Yes, the Mgan 
Barry will do where you say, but you must see that the 
roots are well watered, as the soil is very apt to dry out in 
such a position. 


Chrysanthemum colours (Mrs. A. Smith).— 
Mrs. Ritson, .Japanese, white ; Pride of Madford, Japanese, 
rrimson-oeri«e, silvery reverse; Mme. Gustave Henry, 
Japanese, white; George Davis, Japanese, rosy-purple ; 
Mrs. A. Tate, Japanese, terra-cotta-red; Calvat 00, 
Japanese incurved, pearly - mauve ; Princess Victoria, 
Japanese, late, white ; Miss Alice Byron, Japanese in¬ 
curved, white ; Lady Janet Clarke, Japanese, deep purple. 
The others we cannot trace in any list we have. 

Twelve Tea and H T. Roses for forcing 
(Pontican).— We append a list of varieties that are the 
most popular, and you will find them a first-rate dozen. 
As regards placing them in order of flowering, we have 
done this, although much depends upon your treatment 
as to when they will be in bloom. For Instance, those 
required for the third batch should be pruned later than 
the first batch, keeping the plants in the meantime in a 
cooler house or cold-pit. For the first batch we recom¬ 
mend Niphetoe, Lady Battersea, Mme. Hoete, Sunrise. 
Second batch.— Perle des Jardinn, The Bride, Mme. Lam- 
bard, Liberty. Third batch.—Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Bridesmaid, Maman Coohet, White Maman Cocbet, or 
gouvenir de Pierre Xotting. 

Increasing Begonia Gloire de Sce&ux (Ire¬ 
land). —Cuttings should be put in duriDg April or May, 
and they emit roots very quickly if placed in a close frame 
or propagating-box with a gentle bottom-heat in a house 
or pit that commands a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
Merely dibbling in the shoots in Cocoa-nut-fibre or sifted 
leaf-soil appears to suit the cuttings better than if placed 
in pots. As soon as rooted pot up into suitable size pots, 
and keep in the box for three or four days, when they soon 
get hold of the soil, and then can be placed near the glass 
roof in a house that does not fall below 60 degs. at night. 
Rjpot when necessary, using loam, leaf-soil, a little peat 
and enough sand to keep the whole porous. I seful 
decorative stuff can be grown in 5-inch pets, and quite 
large specimens in G-inch or 7-inch. Keep the syringe 
from the plant when in flower, and avoid too much water 
at any time. 

Moving a Passion-flower (Plan Newydd).—\Ve 
should think your Passion-flower requires a larger pot for 
the coming season ; indeed, if it is in a good vigorous 
state, one a foot in diameter will not be too Urge. You 
must judge by the condition of the roots and ths strength 
of the plant whether you put it into a 10 -inch, li-inch, or 
12-inch pot. If the largest sirs, annual repottiag will not 
be necessary, provided an occasional dose of manure is 
given during the summer months, either in a liquid state, 
or some of the highly-concentrated manures now so much 
in vogue, which are not unpleasant to use. A common 
mistake made with these last is to give too large a dose, 
which leads to great exuberance of growth, but by no 
means a corresponding amount of flowers. A suitable 
compost for the Passion-flower will be two-thirds fibrous 
loam to one-third leaf mould and a little sand, the whole 
being thoroughly mixed together. We should not advise 
you to repot till the month of February is past 
Lantanas for the flower garden (R. S. P.\ 
—These are increased by two methods—seeds and cuttings. 
This latter was at one time the practice generally 
adopted, but of late years seeds have proved so satisfactory 
that the majority are obtained in that way. With 
regard to their increase by cuttings they need much 
the same winter treatment as a Fuchsia—that is, kept in 
the greenhouse and given just enough water to keep the 

f >lants from suffering. Then, with a little additional heat 
n the spring, young shoots will be pushed forth, which, 
if taken when long enough, inserted into well drained 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close propagating 
case in the shaded part of a warm house, will soon root. 
They are, however, of not very rapid growth, and, as a 
rule, are not often bedded out the first season. For 
this purpose one-year-old plants are preferable, and even 
large specimens are sometimes put out. Seedlings, how¬ 
ever, make so much more rapid progress during their 
earlier stages, that if raised early in March, potted off 
when large enough, and given a shift into 4-inch or 
4}-lnch pots later on they will be good plants by bed¬ 
ding-oat time. They need plenty of light and air in order 
to encourage a bushy habit of growth. 



be to hang up the seed cluster in a warm bouse where a 
fairly dry atmosphere is maintained, till about the end 
of February. A temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will 
be very suitable. Even if the seed is ripe now, it will be 
much better kept till the just-named date. In sowing, 
pick each seed off singly, and prepare a 5-inch pot, or 
pots, by placing a couple of inches of crocks in the 
bottom and filling to within £-inoh of the rim with a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, or leaf-mould and sand. Scatter the 
seed thereon, taking care not to overcrowd, and cover 
with the same soil. Then place in a structure where a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 05 degs., or even 70 degs , is 
maintained, and give just enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist. In a few' weeks the young plants will 
make their appearance, when they will soon need to be 
potted singly into small pots. In all stages of growth 
they require a structure kept warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse, for these yellow-flowered forms grow naturally 
much further north than the common Calla athiopics, 
which is wild in Cape Colony, and hardy in some parts of 
England 

Climbing Roses potted In light soil (M. Reay) 
—It was unfortunate that you potted (he Roses into light 
soil, for there may be a difficulty when you transplant 
them, as the ball of earth is very liable to break if turned 
out of the pot ere the roots have laid hold of the soiL We 
should advise you to place the plant) outdoors at once in 
a sheltered spot. They should have been so placed when 
potted, as the growths can be preserved in a more healthy 
condition outdoors than under glass. The pots must be 
plunged over their rims in coal-ashes or similar material, 
and you need be in no hurry to transplant. As regards 
soil into which to transplant the Roses, this will in some 
measure depend upon the staple soil of your garden. They 
would succeed best in some nice turfy-loam from a meadow, 
but it is not absolutely necessary to give them this if the 
soil of your garden is in good condition Eadi plant 
should have a hole prepared 2 feet 6 inches deep, and 
about 2 feet across. Return the soil which you remove 
from the hole to a depth of 1 foot, and mix with same 
some well-decayed manure. Then fill up hole with new 
soil, if available, or select some preferably from a part of 
your garden where vegetables have been grown, and 
mingle with this about one-fourth the quantity of well- 
rotted manure. Let the soil settle down for a few days, 
then take out a small hole about the eiz? of the pot in 
which your plants are now growing, and transplant. 
Press the new soil well about the ball, taking great care 
you do not disturb the roots. Of course, you will see that 
the ball of earth is quite wet throughout before removing 
it from the pot. Later on, about March, prune back the 
growths to within 12 inches or 15 inches from the 
bafe, and your plants should make some fine growths 
this summer, which would blossom well the summer 
following. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Wistaria and Clematis montana 

(Mrs R. L.).—\l you do not mind risking the loss of what 
few flowers you might possibly get this year, the best time 
to cut back the Wistaria and Clematis montana will be in 
February or March, as they will then break away freely at 
j their natural season. If, however, you prefer to wait, in 
the hopes of getting a few flowers, the plants should be cut 
back directly th» season of blooming is past. Concerning 
the Magnolia, it can be cut back in Mirch, but we should 
advise you not to treat this too severely. It may be that 
there are too many weak and exhausted shoots, which 
might with advantage be thinned out; but, if good, clean 
branches are cut hack, it will delay rather than hasten the 
period of blooming. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthusfragrans) (Mrs. 
A. Peto).— For this shrub a sunny aspect should always be 
chosen so as to get the wood well ripened, and also 
because the flowers appear so early that they have to brave 
the variable weather that usually prevails when they are 
open. The flowers now upon it are borne on the shoots 
nude last year, the best flowering wood bein? shoots of 
medium strength. It should be pruned when it has done 
flowering, which will be about March, and then the shoot 
should be cut back to spurs on the old wood. The summer 
growth will then ha plenty of spray, which will bear the 
flowers the succeeding year. Any very \ igorous shoots 
that appear may be removed, unless they are needed to lay 
in to extend the plant, as otherwise they are useless and 
produce no flowers. In many oases, simply cutting the 
flowering growths for the house is all the pruning that is 
necessary. 

FRUIT 

Pruning Peaches ( W. Fanning).— Peaches require 
quite different treatment from bush fruits and Apples in 
their pruning. Peaches fruit mostly on growth made 
during the past season—that is to say, summer shoots of 
this year bear fruit next. In pruning out away all old and 
useless wood, and lay in those young shoots that are 
furnished with buds. These may need shortening—some 
of them, others will not. It is not a good plan to shorten 
very strong shoots; these break more evenly if left 
unpruned, and very weak wood has few wood-buds. This 
should also be left intact. Prune so as to keep the tree 
evenly balanced, and avoid crowding in too many branches 
Four inches apart for every fruit-bearing shoot is a very- 
good distance to allow. In shortening growths of mode¬ 
rate strength, always cut to a triple bud ; the two outer 
buds are flower-buds, the central one a wood-bud. Unless 
there is a wood-bud, there is no shoot made to assist the 
flow of sap, and, consequently, no fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wlreworm In garden (R. F. (?.).—You cannot 
do better than dress the ground with gas-lime. Spread it 
over the ground at the rate of a bushel par rod, well 
breaking it and letting it lie exposed on the surface for four 
weeks, and, as it pulverises more evenly, spreading it 
with a rake, then digging it well into the soil. It is the 
best destroyer of wlreworm we have. 

Cropping a north border (Rathgar).— Brussels 
Sprouts are much too strong rooters and gross growers to 
plant on a fruit border but 7 feet in width. They would 
be very harmful to the tree roots. Early Potatoes would 
not come early in such a cold, shaded aspect, neither would 
it be suitable for Onions, as these need ample sunshine 
and warmth to enable the bulbs to mature and ripen. 
Good crops for such a position would be small sprirg 
splanted Cabbages, Broad Beans, June-sown dwarf Kidnev 


Beans, summer Spinach, summer Turnips, and late 
Strawberries. These crops should suffice for your pur- 
pose. The position is one that suits summer crops 
needing moisture and protection from the hot rays of tbs 
sun. Were we to have a hot, dry summer many other 
orops would do also. Still, on a fruit-tree border nooe of 
the vegetable crops should be deep rooting, or otherwise 
they may rob the tree roots of their needful supply of 
plant food. 

Lime dressing of soil (R. F. /.).-» your lime, 
which you describe as powder, ha 9 been for some time 
exposed to the air and has been slacked, it will have parted 
materially with thoes elements which render a lime 
dressing so valuable to soils. The best method to apply 
lime to ground is to have it put down in heaps of one 
bushel, just as it comes fresh from the kiln, then to cast 
over it soil to a thickness of an inch or two. Very soon 
the damp soil and air cause the lime to slack, and small 
eruptions in each heap arc seen. After some two or three 
days the heaps should be spread about very evenly, the 
soil helping to correct the lightness of the lime, then beat 
once dug in. As to quantity, put on to stiff cUy soil 
a bushel to each rod, and to light porous land about two 
bushels to three rods area. Of course, such a dreais^ 
does help to destroy slugs, but Its primary object it to 
furnish the soil with an important element which may 
otherwise be lacking. 


SHORT RBPLIB3. 

Enquirer.— You might try Holly, or a hedge of try 
would do, erecting a trellis work for this to clamber over. 

- Barpenden.— The best thing you can do with such* 

tree is to root it up and burn it and plant a young, 

healthy specimen.- M. J. L .—It would be far safer in 

every way to have a small boiler, which you can select 

from those advertised in our columns.- F. J?.—Apply to 

the Agent General, 100, Victoria-street, London, 8 W.— 
J. C. E.— Plant in April, putting the Water Lilies In the 
pond and the others along the side of the same. Ste 
the articles on "Water Gardens and Bog Gardens" in 
the " English Flower Garden," which can be had from 

this office, price 15a 0J., poet free.- Win. Wuke -You 

must have a heating apparatus for the house. Heating 
from the kitchen range is impossible, your houee being far 

too large.- Wilfred.— We doubt very much if any kind 

of manure applied now will do any good. Nitrate of 
soda is the only one of any value for your purpose.— 
C. II., fpswich.— 1 , If you could send us a piece of the 
plant we will try and help you, but it is Impossible to b« 
sure without 2, No ; you bad better not trust to ths 
dwarf Sweet Peas, which are very uncertain, and, to oar 
mind, poor.— —Stafford —We should advise you to have 
fresh cuttings, as those yon refer to will always be a 

source of trouble.- A. H. Rydon.—Trtsl in the earn* 

way os we have so often in our pages recommended 
Begonia Glo : re de Lorraine to be grown and Increased. 

- A. Alexander.— Sorry we know of no such book. 

Write to the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, who will, 

perhaps, be able to help you.- Walter Baicker.—Xova 

beet plan will be to get some gardener in the neighbor¬ 
hood to advise you. It is impossible to advise 

without seeing the ground.- -A. H. Ryden .—The only 

way i 9 to persevere and keep them cut down with a 
scythe, and so prevent them flowering and seeding.— 
C F. F. Rolleston. —See reply to ‘‘J. F." in oar issue of 
December l'Jth, 1903, p. 537, which can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, price l$d.- South Coast.— You can move them 

early in April, but you will have to be very careful as to 
watering, etc., such long-established plants. We fear you 

will not be able to divide them in any way.- F. B. S. 

—You give us no idea as to the position of your rock 
garden, whether ia sun or shade, this making all the 
difference as to what plants will thrive. Apply to some 
horticultural sundriesman, who will procure you the 

Derbyshire spar. - Hauyhtycus. — Write to Messrs. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.- F. D. P .—Any Umber 

merchant or carpenter ought to be able to advise you. 
We do not quite understand what sort of a screen you 
refer to. Do you mean the split oak fencing? — 
Miss McCorkeU. —We should think the best thing wouli 
be to fill the beds with some of the best Tea and 

Monthly Roses.- E. B. S.—l, Early in March. 2, Any 

time during the spring. As Clematises can always be had 

in pots there is not so much risk in planting.- Arm ■*.- 

Send for binding covers to the publisher, and any book¬ 
seller will bind the numbers for you. 2, We have no idea 
what the manure is. What name did you hare with it' 

- John Storey/.— See reply to your query, under the 

heading "Short Replies, 1 ’ in the issue of January lb, 
p. 584. The nom de plume you gave was "Constant 
Reader.” 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 

Names of plants.— N. B —Kindly send ni a spray 

of the flowers.- Phyllis Fordham. — 1, Juniperui 

sinensis; 2, Oommon Juniper ; 3, Rh&mnus Alaternoa — 
Yorkshire.— We do not undertake to name florist ffowera 

-Maud.—1, Impossible to name without the fltwen; 

2, Libonia Aoribunda. 

Names of fruits.— Perennial— Apple is Ns»tom- 
grown in Oregon. 


Catalogues received.— D. M. Andrews, Colorado. 

—Catalogue of Rare Seeds. -1. Goody, Belchamp. »• 

Paul, Clare, Suffolk .—La test Novelties. -W. Smith and 

8 on, Exchange Seed Warehouse Aberdeen. — Sprw) 

Catalogue for I'M 1 ,. -W. O. Mountain. Bulb Grower, 

Constantinople —Trade Offer of Galanthus, Chionodoxa, 
Roman Byacinthi, Narcissi, and other Bulb* - 
Vilmorin, Andrieux, etCie., Paris —GeneralSeedCatakgu' 

for 190 4 -Thompson and Morgan, fpswicb.— Plover ana 

Vegetable Seeds. -Amos Perry, Wincbmore Hill. «• 

List of Lilies and other Bulbs.——C. W. Bresdmore, 
Winchester.— Exhibitors’ Guide and Seed List for 

-W. B Hartland and Sons, Cork.-Garden Seeds-- 

Dobie and Maaon, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.-! 
and Flower Seeds .—-J, Sharpe and 800 , 
Lincoln.— Practical Guide to Gardening. —W. WaJien 
and Oe . ie, Water lan®, E.0 ..—Sample*-of StodmO 
Materials- ' Ur LUNUf -'' ^.1 
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Acacia dealbata .. .. 6i5 

Apricots.630 

Ariftema titnbriatum .. 626 
Begonias, etc., treat¬ 
ment of.632 

Berry-bugs .. ..622 

Birds .631 

Borders, rock .. .. 626 

Bouvardias .. .. 625 

Bulbs, watering .. .. 623 

Cabbage. Spring.. .. 619 

Cal las failing .. ..632 

Celery .619 

Celmisia*. 627 i 

Cherries, black aphis on 622 
Chrysanthemum Leo¬ 
nard Peto, early- 
flowering .. ..623 

Chrysanthemums for 
Dome decoration .. 623 1 


Chrysanthemums, hairy 623 
Climbers for lofty con¬ 
servatory .. .. 632 

Conservatory .. 630 

Crab-stockB, grafting .. 632 

Davallias .. ..632 

Eucalyptus roots, 
growths on .. 622 

Ferns in stove, a bank of 629 
Ferns, seedling . .629 

Fern, Tree, reducing 
tbe height of a .. 629 
Flowers, greenhouse, in 

winter.624 

Foliage for cutting .. 629 

Fruit .630 

1 Fruit garden .. .. 631 

Fruit - houses, venti¬ 
lating .. .. .630 

Fruit prospects, hardy 630 
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Fuchsias as pot plants 
Garden diary, extracts 
from a .. 

Garden pests and friends 
Garden work .. 

Garrya elliptica .. 

Genistas. 

Gooseberry-trees, cater¬ 
pillars on 

Gooseberries, pruning.. 
Grubs in soil 
Hanging-basket s 
Hedge, making a 
Hedgerows and woods 
in January, a ramble 
along the 

Heleniuru (Sneeze weed) 
Heuchera not flowering 
Hot-bed, making a 
Hydrangeas 


626 ] Indoor plants .. 

Insect, eggs of .. 

611 Ivy, the bad influence of 

622 ' Law and custom . 

630 Lights, repairing glass.. 

621 Lily, Chinese Sacred, 

623 growing the .. 

Manure, amount of 

622 Melons and Cucumbers 

630 in hotbeds 

622 Moth, the magpie 

626 j OaK-trees, galls on 

632 j Oncidium undulatum .. 
Outdoor garden .. 
Outdoor plant s .. 

627 | Peach leaves, bl'stered 

628 | Perennials for east 

632 border. 

627 | Plants and flowers 

621 Plauts, watering 


624 Plants for north win- 
622 dow-box.. 

621 Plants, some popular 

631 market. 

626 Plants, window, for 

.collages 

632 Pleroma maeranthum 

620 for roof a. 

Potatoes, artificial man- 

631 ure for. 

622 Potatoes, planting bor- 

622 ders with 

626 Potatoes, propagating 

631 costly. 

627 Pyrethrums, single 
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VEGETABLES. 


SPRING CABBAGE. 

I never remember a worse autumn for these 
plants. I set them out on ground that had 
carried the spring Onions, merely hoeing and 
raking off the weeds before getting out the 
drills for the plants. These were of good size, 
and I thought well out of the way of slugs, but 
I found out my mistake ere many days had 
elapsed, for the plants were disappearing 
rapidly, and I had to resort to slaked lime and 
fresh soot combined, hoping this would put 
matters right. The incessant rains washed it 
away as fast as I put it on, with the result 
that the slugs played havoc with all the weaker 
plants, thus leaving the plot very patchy. 
This has prevented me drawing the soil around 
the stems as usual, and it is no use to think of 
tilling up vacancies until the month of 
February is nearly out, though, fortunately, 
I have a good reserve to draw from, which was 
pricked out in nursery lines at the end of 
October, and now, the second week in January, 
is a stocky lot of plants. I rely mainly on 
Ellam’s Early, a variety, when true, hard to 
beat, forming, as it does, compact, solid heads 
—an ideal Cabbage for a gentleman’s table. 
Unlike a great many other growers, I do not 
discard the old bed in early summer, and prefer 
plants either raised under glass or sown very 
early in March out-of-doors, believing that I 
grow no more remunerative crop for the 
kitchen than these second, or even third, 
Cabbage heads. I cut from these twelve to 
eighteen months old set-out plants. In fact, 
it is cub and come again and again, and nothing 
is more tender than these young shoots, which 
have been abundant the past summer and 
autumn, the heavy rains being all in their 
favour. Granted they rob the ground when 
allowed to remain so long, but if, when all the 
heads are cut, the old decaying leaves are 
removed in September, the ground between 
hoed up, a light sprinkling of guano, nitrate, 
or some other approved artificial given, and 
again hoed over, the plants soon put on a 
different complexion and prove useful during 
the winter. Devonian. 


- Just now the Cabbage-bed affords but 

little satisfaction, either in the condition of 
the plants or their number. The wet and 
sodden state of the ground at the time of 
planting, and which has continued since, has 
hindered their progress, and slugs, which play 
bo much havoc with young ana tender Cab¬ 
bages, have been much in evidence this last 
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Those who are favoured with a reserve 


in the seed-bed can easily pub things right 
later when the ground is dry and the days 
longer. To plant in January would be wasting 
time and effort, the plants would be better left 
undisturbed until the ground and the season 
are in a more favoured condition. In February 
one finds ideal conditions sometimes for repair¬ 
ing the Cabbage-bed. Whatever happens, one 
is well advised not to plant while the ground is 
wet, cold, or frosty. The dibber, when used 
in wet, sticky soil makes a hole in which 
water settles, and percolation is hindered 
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percolation is hinder! 
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by the fact of the dibber in its passage 
through the soil making a smooth and sealed 
surface to the sides. This happens in firm 
ground, and in the autumn planting the object 
of the grower is to select a firm soil-bed with a 
view to the safety of the Cabbage plants in 
severe weather. In loose ground they will 
grow much too fast and soft should mild 
weather favour them for a time. In firm 
ground a slower and more frost-resisting 
plant obtains. Those who have no reserve of 
plants to draw upon to make up deficiencies 
must resort to one of two courses either buy 
plants or sow seeds. If the latter course is 
adopted, choice of variety should nob fall on 
those most suited for autumn sowing, for these 
are not usually quick enough in their growth. 
Seedsmen have, as a rule, ample choice for both 
seasons, and it is necessary to choose a kind 
suited for spring sowing. A box 18 inches 
in length, 10 inches wide, and 4 inches deep 
will accommodate a goodly number of plants, 
that if raised in a greenhouse in February will 
be ready for planting out at the end of March, 
by which time there will be ample light and sun 
warmth to carry them on. These could be 
used to fill blanks in the patchy rows, bub 
better results would follow planting on freshly 
dug ground. A. W. 


PROPAGATING COSTLY POTATOES. 

Wishing to try some of the new Potatoes, I have bought 
1 lb. each of Northern Soar and Discovery, but am not 
quite clear as to how to go about getting best results. 
Will you k'ndly give me full detailed instructions, which 
will, no doubt, interest other readers, if you have not 
already given them ?— Tatkfs, 

[Your proper course is to keep the tubers in 
a light and cool, airy place, but removed from 
frost till the middle of March. Then place 
them in a shallow box flatwise and thinly, and 
around them just covering the tubers with 
some Cocoa-fibre refuse or very light sandy soil. 
Damp it well, then stand the box in a frame or 
greenhouse whero it is both warm and light. 
Shoots when 1£ inches to 2 inches long can be 
carefully removed with the point of a 
knife, be inserted into quit© sharp sandy soil 
nine or ten in a 5-inch pot, and be stood in a 
close box covered with glass to root as cuttings. 
When sufficiently rooted, each cutting can be 
pub into a small pot singly, later being shifted 
into a 5-inch pot, in which, kept fully exposed 
tolighbandairandgraduallyhardened, they may 
remain till they are 10 inches in height, very 
strong, and fit to plant out into the open 
ground, from the middle to the end of May. 
All the shoots the tubers would thus throw 
would not be ready at once, therefore cubbings 
from them would have to be put in in small 
batches at intervals of a few days. After some 
twenty to thirty cuttings from each pound 
had thus been taken off, a week or so later 
the tabers can be divided up so that each 
later shoot should have a small portion 
of the tuber attached, and each one could be 
inserted into a small pob singly. So divided 
up it should be possible to make from forty to 
sixty separate plants from each pound of 
tubers. Some years ago it was found possible 
to obtain from pounds of American tubers— 
Eureka and Snowflake—more than double the 


number of plants now mentioned, but those 
varieties always show many more eyes than 
home-raised Potatoes do. When those two 
American Potatoes of 1 lb. each were treated 
as here advised the former gave a produce of 
13 bushels and the latter about 9 bushels, 
the grower beiDg a Kentish gardener. 

You would have to furnish for your plan! s 
some deeply-worked and highly-manured soil. 
To that end you should trench the ground to a 
depth of 2 feet, keeping the bottom soil down. 
Place between the top and bottom spits a 
good dressing of half-decayed animal manure. 
Do that now. Later top-dress the ground 
with wood-ashes, soot, old lime rubbish sifted, 
and some well-decayed stable-manure, and 
fork it in. Plant in rows 4 feet apart, put¬ 
ting out the plants as the ground is forked 
over, doing that rather late in May when 
danger from frost is over. Growth should be 
very strong, and ample room is needed both 
for earthing-up and allowing the strong tops 
to fully develop. 

This form of propagation, being rather arti¬ 
ficial, greatly tends to deteriorate the consti¬ 
tution of any variety, and also to render planis 
and tubers specially amenable to attacks of the 
Potato disease. Those are troubles which, if 
you do as stated, you must be prepared to 
regard as contingencies ] 


CELERY. 

Many growers have written in these pages 
during the past few months saying how bad 
Celery is owing to such a wet and compara¬ 
tively sunless season, but in these gardens 
the reverse has been the case. I never had 
better produce than I have been lifting since 
the end of October. Doubtless, soil is in its 
favour, being light and sandy, exactly suiting 
the requirements of this vegetable. The white 
varieties are usually grown for the earliest 
supply, but by some unknown means or other 
theso have failed to grow satisfactorily with me 
during the past two seasons, though 1 have not 
sown them until the middle of March, relying 
upon Veitch’s Early Rose for first crop, sowing 
this a month earlier. For main ciop I rely on 
Standard Bearer, a thoroughly good variety of 
hardy constitution, a strong grower, and of 
excellent flavour. I havegrown Standard Bearer 
ev$r since it was first sent out, and consider it 
the best red Celery on the market for a late 
supply or as a main-crop variety. Owing to 
the almost daily rainfall from the end of 
November, I was unable to give the latest 
rows their final earthing-up until the last 
week in December, but managed to earth up 
a few rows during November, which will 
carry me on to the second or third week in 
February, by which date the latest rows 
will be fit. One mistake often made, I 
think, in growing Celery is not stirring 
the soil among the plants, which, unless 
the weather be wet, should have one or 
two thorough drenchings previous to plant¬ 
ing, and again after the row has been finished. 
Naturally these heavy waterings, combined with 
the treading, or rather kneeling in the trench 
to plant, make the soil hard, and thus 
prevent aeration of the soil, so necessary to 
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plant life in all its early stages. The chief 
requirements to procure fine crisp heads are a 
rich root-run, plenty of moisture, frequent 
dusting with soot when the foliage is covered 
with aew, and no undue haste in earthing 
up. East Devon. 

GROWING EARLY TOMATOES. 

In the majority of gardens the first Tomatoes 
are obtained from plants raised early in the 
season. In the case of older plants which have 
been producing fruit throughout the winter, 
fresh growths can be laid in to provide a ser¬ 
viceable lot of fruit until far on in the season ; 
but it is best not to rely upon these unless they 
are perfectly clean and healthy and worth keep¬ 
ing. By judicious management fresh plants 
raised at the time mentioned are not long, 
under good treatment, in growing to a 


must be very carefully guarded against. 
The soil can easily be too rich and light and 
also loose. Where the soil is known to be poor, 
a little kainit and superphosphate mixed with 
it will greatly assist the plants. But, on the 
other hand, good crops may be produced with 
sound loam and a fourth of pulverised horse- 
manure. The plants delight in a firm root-run, 
this imparting a fruitful growth, as later on 
when they need assistance richer fare in the 
form of clarified liquid will prove beneficial. 
In the early stages of growth Tomatoes should 
not receive, nor do they need, an over-rich soil 
or a poor one, both extremes proving injurious 
to the well being of the plants. In conclusion, 
just a word of warning upon the penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish plan of being niggardly with 
the fuel. This is not likely to happen early in 


fruiting size. Grown in a rational man¬ 
ner, no fruit-bearing subject is more 
productive, or gives better returns in a 
given space for the attention bestowed 
upon it; but, on the other hand, when in 
a debilitated condition, the returns are 
most disappointing. More often than not 
early Tomatoes are treated similarly to 
Cucumbers—that is, grown in a high and 
moist temperature ; but the growth is so 
weak and devoid of stamina that what 
flowers do form fail to set. There is no 
danger of the plants becoming ruined 
through early nearing, as the earlier 
fruits if induced to form assist in check¬ 
ing exuberant growth and the succeeding 
blooms set better. What is needed is a 
strong, firm growth, built up by free ex¬ 
posure to sunshine with a warm, buoyant 
atmosphere. It is very annoying to have 
strong plants capable of carrying a good 
weight of fruit in a barren state through 
the blooms failing to set, and with early 
Tomatoes this is a very frequent occur¬ 
rence. 

It is not during the very early stages 
that a warm and moist temperature is 
injurious, as my seedlings are raised and 
grown on until repotted into 6-inch pots 
in the same structure as that devoted to 
Cucumbers and Melons. The only pre¬ 
caution taken is to keep them from becom¬ 
ing drawn, which is easily prevented by 
exposing the seedlings to the light on a 
shelf near the glass. When the plants 
are allowed to stand pot to pot, even in a 
light structure, they are apt to become 
much enfeebled, and the lower leaves, in¬ 
stead of being fully developed, are puny 
with a very yellow cast. In most gar¬ 
dens the earliest fruits are produced lrom 
plants growing in pots and boxes, as these 
can be removed to other available places 
later on. In those gardens where space 
is limited sundry places have to be re¬ 
sorted to to ensure their fruiting satisfac¬ 
torily. By the time the plants are potted 
into the 6 inch pots there is generally 
another structure other than the Cucum¬ 
ber house in which to grow the plants, 
although it is advisable to allow them to 
remain until they have got over the check 
of repotting. I place the plants on a 
temporary stage in one of the vineries 
just started. After being potted into the 
fl inch pots and they have become estab¬ 
lished, it will have to be decided whether 
they are to be grown as single stems or 
with two or three. The single cordon 



Early Tomatoes. 


plants will commence to fruit the earlier, 

and if there is room this system may be the season, but to withdraw fire-heat later on 
adopted. Even with two or three shoots will most likely result in an attack of disease, 
the method is the same. If the plants A. 


are repotted into 12-inch pots and other 
plants are coming on for succession, the 
leaders should be stopped after two or three 
bunches of fruit to a shoot are formed. It mu9t 
not be thought that keeping the plants in the 
6 inch pots is an aid to early fruiting, as in this 
respect they are not in the least more preco¬ 
cious ; in fact, in the end they are behind others 
which have been early potted or boxed. A 
very dry or arid atmosphere is as much against 
a free set as an over-moist and close one. By 
keeping the atmosphere fairly moist the pollen 
is more potenb, and sharply tapping the shoots 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Manure, amount of. — I am often puzzled on read¬ 
ing Gardbnino Illcbtratkd to know bow much manure 
the writer advises. Sometimes the weight is given, but I 
do not know how much a ton is, and it must depend 
mainly on how wet it is. How thick must a layer be to 
make a (1) light, a (2) moderate, and a (3) heavy dressing ? 
—Ignoramus. 

[It is not possible to state exact quantities 
of ordinary animal manures for application to 
ground as can be done with chemical manures, 
as those admit of being roadily weighed, and 
all have about the same dryness and texture. 



But in dealing with animal manures, a ton is 
usually regarded as a proper horse or cartload. 


It may, however, greatly differ in weight, as, 
for instance, a ton of fresh stable manure if ib 
includes one half at least of straw-litter would 
be a big cartload, but if it were of close peat- 
Moss-litter manure it would be hardly one-half 
the dimensions. If a heap of manure has lain 
for some time and heated, then become much 
dried, not only does ib weigh very light, but 
it is of poor manurial value. If ib had 
been several times turned and kept damp 
to prevent fermentation, it would be far 
heavier and have double the cultural value. 
Animal manure from a farm - yard, where 
it has lain some time and become saturated, is, 
of course, very heavy, but still, one half of its 
fertile properties may have been washed out of 
it. To specify what constitutes in these 
manures a desirable dressing, ib is needful to 
learn something of its fertile properties. If you 
obtained horse manure at once whilst fresh, and 
could shake out the longest straws, then store 
the short material in a heap, under cover, add¬ 
ing to it as you could, and turning and well 
damping it once a week until enough for your 
purpose has been obtained, such manure, if 
9ay a ton weight, should give a good dressing 
to 5 rods area of ground. That would be at the 
rate of about 6 bushels [or so per rod. We 
cannot indicate per barrowload, as barrows 
differ so much in size. In applying dressings 
of animal manure much depends on its quality 
and the judgment of the cultivator.] 

Planting borders with Potatoes.—I am 
anxious to make a small planting of several good sorts of 
Potatoes. Ninet>fold. Sir J. Llewellyn, I p-to-Date, Ever- 
good, and Northern Star are the varieties I think of trying. 
Would you kindly give me any information you can as to 
the best way of preparing the ground, date, and method 
of planting, etc. ? The bed is a narrow strip about 32 yards 
long by 2* yards wide, under a wall facing south-east, and 
has been out of cultivation for about ten years, but has 
had some old uopruned fruit-trees growing wild in it. 
Would you tell me what sort of, and how much, 
manure should be applied, and also how much Potato 
seed will he required to plant this strip ? If soot is used, 
how much of that should I require?—E. M. O. 

[It is difficult to state exactly how many 
tubers in weight ib will take to plant your 
border 96 feet long by 7^ feet wide, as size of 
sets differ so much. But the exact number 
counted should be 223. The closest at which 
you can possibly put the strong-growing varie¬ 
ties named are rows 33 at 2k feet apart, and 
6 sets in each row. Plant second week in April, 
or a week later if yours is a cold district. 
Your course should be to have the entire 
border trenched now, beginning at one end by 
throwing out a trench 2 feet wide and 12 inches 
deep. Then well break up the bottom-soil 
10 inches to 12 inches deep, and dress that 
liberally with half - decayed horse - manure. 
Then throw the top-spit of 12 inches from the 
next trench on to that and serve the bottom 
soil the same, doing it throughout. Before 
planting, spread about over the border a light 
dressing of well decayed horse-manure, and 
over the whole 2 bushels of soot. Then, with a 
spade begin to dig 10 inches deep at one end, 
and when 15 inches are dug strain a line across 
the border and chop down a furrow 5 inches 
deep. Into that place the sets at 15 inches 
apart, cover up with more soil, and 2$ feet 
further on cut down another furrow, and plant, 
and so go on throughout. If some sets be rather 
large cut them down the middle and dust the 
cut surfaces with soot to dry them oft'. Do that 
two days before planting. The ground may 
be very poor, as seems likely, hence there must 
be a liberal dressing of manure given if you are 
to obtain any good results. Such artificial 
manures as bone-flour and kainit, if mixed 
equally and applied at the rate of 20 lb. for 
the whole border, may do some good, but will 
be much less so on poor ground than a dressing 
of stable-manure. A very thin dressing of 
9 lb. of sulphate ot ammonia or nitrate of soda 
well crushed, then lightly strewn between the 
plant rows just before they have their first 
flat hoeing, should prove helptul on poor 
ground.] _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
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TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 

This at this season is very attractive. For 
cutting to place in tall vases the branches are 
very useful, either alone or in conjunction with 
other flowers, as they afford the necessary 
greenery and the graceful catkins produce a 
striking effect. It does best against a wall, as 
the flowers are not injured if bod weather seta 
in. The foliage and general habit of the plant 
resemble those of the Evergreen Oak, except 
that the leaves are shorter and broader. Tne 
way to treat it on walls is to prune it annually 
so as to keep the branches in and secure young 
breast wood, as on this the flowers are formed. 
The time to prune is immediately the flowering 
is over. There are male and female forms, the 
more elegant being the pollen bearing or male 
plant. 


THE BAD INFLUENCE OF IVY. 

Ivy produces very long branches which are 
turnished on one side with numerous tendrils, 


by means of which it climbs over rocks nnd 
trees, and reaches the tops of these, even the 
highest. In the absence of any such support, 
the plant attaches itself to the surface of the 
soil, never flowering, bub extending more and 
more, striking root at different points by 
means of its tendrils, which develop into 
veritable roots. The Ivy is nob a parasite, 
as has been so often said; it derives its 
nourishment from the soil, elaborates its own 
sap, and draws nothing from the tree, which 
it uses as a support only. It is none the less 
very injurious, as, by lacing and clasping it 
everywhere with its numerous branches, it is 
an oostacle to the circulation of the sap and to 
the growth of the tree, which it covers with 
its abundant close and persistent foliage, even 
to the longest branches, producing a covert 
fatal to the development o! shoots and leaves. 
Its destruction is an object of forest 
management, and to secure this it is only 
necessary to sever the root which shows the 
greatest development. Thus deprived of 
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communication with the soil, the whole of the 
part above the cut very soon perishes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving YewB.-I have a border of Yew-tree*. 
:i feet apart and L from 10 feet to 11 feet high ; they have 
been planted fourteen years, and are now blocking out the 
view. I want to move them to form a hedge on the north 
and eoet side of a new Rose garden 1 am making. Would 
they transplant, and, if so, what would be the best time 
to do it? If they were cut back and trimmed a year after 
planting could they be made iDto a solid hedgef Would 
It be a good plan to plant small Yews between to fill up 
gaps at the bottom ? They have never been clipped, and 
I cannot And in my garden books any instructions as to 
the clipping and management of Yew hedges.— A II. 

[You can move the Yews at any time when 
the weuthor is open. It would have been 
advisable to liave prepared them for lifting last 
year by taking out a trench on both sides and 
tilling in with some good soil to encourage 
fresh roots. If you, however, decide to move 
them without this precaution you will have to 
take great care as to seeing that they do not 
get dry at the roots. It would be advisable 
also to, after planting, give them a heavy 


mulching of some rotten manure so as to retain 
the moisture. It would also be far better to 

E dant tho Yews and allow them to get estab- 
ished for two or throe years before attempting 
to prune thorn in any way, as Yew-trees will 
break out of old wood and soon form good 
plants. Yes, if you wish to get a hedge 
quickly you can plant small Yews between. J 
Ornamental Vines.—I want to plant the south 
wall of iny house with Vines, more for the sake of the 
beautiful foliage than with any hope of ripening fruit. 
Still, I should like some, at any rate, to he fruiting varie¬ 
ties, on the chance of a hoc season giving me a few 
bunches. I shall be very grateful if you will name three 
or four of the beet varieties to plant (fruiting and orna¬ 
mental). May I grow on the single canes os I receive them 
from the nursery, or must they he cut down the first year 
and grown with a double stem! 1 should prefer the 
former, as more quickly covering the walL How far apart 
should I plant iu either case ? The position is very sunny ; 
the soil in the border can be made up to suit them.— 
L. D. L. 

[The pruning and training of Vines in the 
open air must be, to a certain extent, similar 
to the practice adopted under glass, allowing 
them a distance of .'1 feet) between each. It is 


advisable, however, to allow Vines on open 
walls to cover more space, and to have many 
stems or branches, which may be IS iuches 
apart, still carrying out the spur system of 
pruning. The best outdoor Vine for the fruit 
is Reine Olga, but any of the Sweetwater sec¬ 
tion will ripen outdoors in a favourable season. 
In some very favourable seasons the Black 
Hamburgh will ripen its fruit. Planting should 
be done us early in the autumn os possible, so 
that the roots may begin to work before the 
winter. AmoDg the more beautiful of the 
European Vines may be mentioned the Spanish 
Tenturier, the leaves and young shoots of this 
retaining a beautiful purplish huo throughout 
the season. The following can be recommended 
for their ornamental value: Vitis Colgnetice, 
the largest leaved and the most highly coloured 
of all the Vines, the foliage dying off in the 
autumn a deep Bcarlet; V. Thunbergi is also 
handsome, while V. inconstans must be 
included, as also V. muralis. V. hoterophylla 
bumulifolia, especially after a hot season, is 
noteworthy for the charming blue berries which 
it so freely produces.] 

Growing tree seeds.— I wm much interested in 
your remarks on the sowing of the seeds of forest trees. 
May I push the question a point further? Several times 
lately I have seen a method of sowing waste lands advo¬ 
cated by good authority : it is to plough up a piece of 
heath or other unproductive laod and sow broadcast, 
" following the plough.*’ The method has a difficulty to 
my mind,If it be understood literally. For " to follow the 
plough" casting in seeds means that the next furrow 
made throws its ridge over the furrow whfch contains the 
seed one has just sown, burying it a full 7 inches deep— 
surely too deep for success? On the other hand, to 
harrow the ploughed land before sowing implies either 
drilling or leaving the seed too much on the surface, a 
prey to birds. 1 should value more exact explanation or 
a plan ,which I purpose to try this spring on a piece of 
waste land. How should I proceed ?—D. 

[What is meant is sowing in the hollow 
between the two furrows, and not as you 
imagine. Harrowing the land after the seed is 
sown covers it up to a sufficient depth, and the 
seed soon germinates if it is good. A good 
way we have found is to sow the seed broad¬ 
cast, and then lightly plough it in, thus putting 
it into lines. In the case of Acorns we have 
found this answer well] 

Large trees in small gardens —At 
this time of year, when the planting of trees 
and shrubs is in full swing, it may be well to 
draw attention to the very frequent error of 
planting trees and shrubs that are entirely 
unsuitea to the positions they aro placed in. 
I am well aware that it is very difficult for 
amateurs to discriminate when looking down a 
catalogue as to which will be suitable for the 
limited space they have at command. The 
selection generally falls on varieties that 
they have seen in some public parks, hoping 
that they shall be able to grow as fine speci¬ 
mens. I was recently asked by the owner of 
a villa residence what he could do with his 
garden, for the tender shrubs were all dying, 
and the lawn was completely tilled with the 
suckers from the roots of a row of Poplars that 
had been nut in when the garden was mode. 
It was evident that nothing short of removing 
the Poplars would answer. This was done the 
following winter, and the difference in the 
growth of the other plants was at once 
apparent.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Yellow - flowered shrubs. — Of the 
limited number of shrubs that flower before 
winter has left us, one c&nnob fail to be struck 
with the number of those that have blossoms of 
some shade of yellow. Thus, for instance, we 
have the Winter Jasmine (.Jasminum nudi- 
florum), whose golden blossoms assort them¬ 
selves strongly before Christmas, nnd tho 
Witch Hazels, which tend to cheer us up in 
January and February, all with flowers of a 
yellow hue. A little later on come Berberis 
japonica, with its lomon-coloured flowers, and 
also one of the richest tinted, though the 
commonest, of the Ash Barberries, B. Aqui- 
folium, whose golden blossoms unfold quite 
early in the new year. The Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus mas) has usually in February its leaf¬ 
less branches clothed with little tufts of yellow 
flowers- Forsythia suspensa, another very 
early-flowering shrub, has blossoms of the same 
colour. One noticeable feature is that this 
colour stands out more pronounced than any 
other during a dull winter’s day, especially if 
there is a background of evergreens. Heavy 
rains, too, have but little effect in dimming the 
colour of the blosaoy^.^ fr(jm 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BLACK-APHIS ON CHERRIES. 

T shall be very plad if you will tell me whet I can do to 
prevent " black-fly ” on a White Heart Cherry and Plum- 
tree ? They have now had it two years running.—G. B. 

[These appear in countless numbers on the 
Cherry-trees in spring, and the young shoots in 
a few days are covered with myriads. Towards 
the end of April the fully-developed black- 
flies may be seen hovering about the expanded 
flowers, and as they have young broods, and 
these again give birth to others, their number 
increases so Freely that it would be difficult to 
count them. In the case of the black-fly pre¬ 
vention is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made distasteful to them 
by the application of some insecticide as soon 
as they make their appearance, their numbers 
will be considerably reduced from the first. 
The flowers are too tender to admit of anything 
being used in the way of spray after the buds 
have expanded, but such may be applied a day 
or two before, and unless the weather is 
showery during the time the trees are in bloom, 
this will in all probability act as a deterrent till 
the fruit is set and it is safe to wash the trees. 
Ib is not the quantity of liquid applied, but 
the way the work is done, that makes it effec¬ 
tive, and it is necessary that every particle of 
the foliage and wood should bo wetted with 
the insecticide, for if any is missed the pest 
will survive, and in the course of a few days 
be as numerous as ever. Morello Cherries and 
those on an eastern aspeeb are more subject to 
aphides than trees on south and west walls. If 
when first observed a weak solution be applied, 
this will probably arrest their progress, but if 
they are allowed to increase in such numbers 
there will be some difficulty in coping with 
them. It is the early spring broods that are 
the most persistent; if they are kept in check 
till the foliage is fully developed the trees will 
usually outgrow the later brood, the weather 
being more favourable to plant growth. 

Of the remedies recommended for the de¬ 
struction of these pests, the simplest is a fine 
spray of Quassia solution. This, however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-trees after the 
fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the fruit is 
washed with clean water afterwards, it is sure 
to taste bitter. If a fine spray be used as soon 
as the fruit is set, this will not affect its flavour, 
but if delayed until stoning takes place there is 
almost sure to be some trace of ib in the fruit. 
On old walls it is a good plan to use a strong 
s )lution in winter, as there are many hiding- 
places for these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in. With Peaches, if this be done just 
before the trees are nailed, there need be but 
little fear of the flies making headway, as before 
they have time to increase very much it will be 
safe to wash the foliage.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Eggs of insect O'. Z .\—I am aorry to say that the 
eggsyou sent were so crushed and broken in the post that 
it. is impossible to say wbat they are. If you would kindly 
send me a few on a piece of bark, and packed in a little 
box, I have no doubt I should be able to tell you what they 
are.—G. S. S. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— The leaves 
of my Gooeeberry-trees were cleared off by caterpillars in 
August last. Please tell me whether I had better do 
anything to the trees this year and exactly when and 
how to do it?— F. Wrioht. 

[Remove the soil under and round the bushes to a 
depth of 3 inches and burn or bury not less than 1 foot 
below the surface, as it probably contains numerous 
chrysalides of the Gooseberry-fly. Replace the soil you 
remove with fresh. This will also help the bushes.] 

Tbe magpie moth.— Would you kindly suggest a 
remedy for the plague of caterpillars of the magpie moth 
which infests my Kuonymus hedge, and has done for 
the last two years, acd probably will again? They strip 
the stems of the new leaves and the old ones.— Christ ink. 
Gregory. 

[Syringe the plants with Gishurst-compound, 
or mix up some soft-soap and Tobacco-water 
and apply this. Flowers of sulphur, quick¬ 
lime, and soot are perfectly harmless, and 
should be applied in the early morning when 
the dew is on the plants. The best way of 
all is by hand-picking, after shaking off as 
many ns will fall, and killing them with the 
back of the spade.] 

Growths on Eucalyptus roots (Whin 
I! irst).—l am sorry I cannot tell you anything 
definite about the growths on your seedling 
Eucalyptus plants. I have seen pimilqr oqos 
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on a plant considerably older than yours, the 
stem of which wasabout half an inch in diameter, 
and the excrescences were proportionately 
larger ; this plant was in a dying condition. 
We have several times lately had somewhat 
similar growths on other plants before us at the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and no one has been able to suggest 
any reason for them. The authorities on fungi 
say that they are not caused by fungi, and 
there is certainly no trace of the action of 
insects. Somewhat similar growths on the 
roots of Roses have, however, been traced to the 
action of ants, and roots have been pricked and 
formic acid injected, with tbe result that 
growths of the same nature have been produced. 
It would be interesting to know if your plants 
have been infested with ants, or whether any 
other insect has gnawed the bark of the stem. 
When a hypertrophic growth of this nature is 
once set up, all the nutritive juices of the plant 
seem drawn into it, and the plant practically 
dies of starvation.—G. S. S. 

Berry-bugs.— My garden here is infested with an 
insect known as berry-bug. For the greater part of tbe 
eummer ladies are prevented from coming inside tbe gate, 
and those who have to do so suffer a very great amount of 
annoyance and discomfort. Shortly after I came here, 
three yearB ago, I rooted up all the Gooseberry bushes, 
and some of the Apple-trees, which were old and covered 
with Moss, and burned them. The remaining Apple-trees 
and other fruit-treee I thoroughly scraped and washed 
with a mixture of lime and soot, with some soft-soap and 
paraflin added, but I cannot say that there is any 
appreciable difference. Thinking they might be in the 
soil I have this year given it a good dose of gas-lime. 
Would you kindly let me know through the medium of 
your valuable paper if there is any other thing that I can 
do to extinguish this pest ? I may say the garden is the 
only place where they are felt.—J. O. 

[The insects you speak of as “berry bugs" 
are, I expect, what are commonly known as 
“harvest-bugs.” They are not true insects, 
but belong to the family of mites. They are 
nearly related to the common “ red-spider,” 
and are now included in the same genus 
(Tetranychus). It is when this mite is not fully 
developed that it is such a nuisance. In its 
mature condition it does not attack human 
beings. In this juvenile state it has only 
six legs instead of eight, and used to be 
known as Leptus autumnalis. It infests all 
kinds of low shrubs and plants, so that it is 
practically impossible to exterminate it, or 
even to do much to lessen its numbers. It 
might certainly be killed by paraffin emulsion 
as used to destroy other plant pests, such as 
green-fly, and a little sulphur added to the 
solution would make it more effective. I 
presume the reason that your orchard is free 
from this p«9t is that there is only Grass under 
the trees, though Grass is nob always free from 
it. It appears to be partial to low shrubs 
and bushes.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs in soil (M. E. C .).~The grubs 
you sent are those of a fly belonging to the genus 
Sargon. I am afraid that it has not gob an 
English name. These grubs live in garden 
soil, but I have never known them to have been 
accused of injuring the roots of plants before ; 
but, from what you say, they evidently do. As 
bo destroying them, the most certain way is to 
pick them out of the soil. You might try 
watering with a strong solution of nitrate of 
soda or with lime-water, but there is always 
the uncertainty of the liquids reaching the 
pests in sufficient strength, and particularly in 
the case of plants grown in pots. However, 
you might experiment. If you do, I should be 
very much interested in hearing the result.— 
G. S. S. 

The Vine-weevil —I herewith send you some 
grubs found in a Vine border, and close to the Vine stems, 
about 3 inches or 4 inches under ground. I would be 
obliged if you can name them, and say if they are likely 
to be hurtful to the Vine-roots ?—J. B. 

[The grubs you send are those of the black 
Vine-weevil (Obiorrhynchus sulcatus). These 
grubs are very injurious to the roots of 
many plants, Begonias, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Sedum3, Ferns, and Strawberries being 
amongst their chief favourites. The weevils 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines, 
Peaches, ‘Roses, and many other plants, and 
they are also particularly fond of the young 
fronds of Maiden hair Ferns. The only prac¬ 
tical way of destroying the grubs when at the 
roots of plants is to pick them out from among 
them. The weevils are not often Been, though 
they are common enough, for they only feed at 
nignt time, not making their apjjnnranco ljjitjl 


after dark, and they hide themselves so cun fi 
ningly during the day that they are very * 
difficult to find. They may be caught, how- I 
ever, by laying white cloths under the plants U 
they are attacking before ib becomes dark. « 
Then, later on, throw a bright light suddenly a 
on the plant. This startles the beetles, acd * 
they fall down on to the cloths, where they lie .* 
for some seconds as if they were dead. If they 
do not fall, search the plant well, or give it a a 
good shake. They may also be trapped by d 

tying small bundles of hay or dry Moss on to j 

the stems of the plants, or laying them on the « 
earth, near the plants. These bundles afford i 
a convenient shelter for the insects, and they d 
should be examined every morning.] 

Galls on Oak-trees.— I have Oak-trees that are « 
covered with gall-nuts. How can I prevent this? I under * 
stand the grub winters in tbe ground and ascesdi the 
tree early in the spring. Would a good dressing of lime 11 
prevent It ?—S. C. v 

[I am very sorry your letter lias been over- 3 
looked, but it was so by an unavoidable 
accident, for which I must apologise. When 
you speak of gall-nuts, I expect you mean the 
round, hard galls found on the twigs of small, 
stunted Oaks, sometimes known as “marble 
galls,” which are usually rather more than half I 
an inch in diameter. If this be so, the insect 
(Cynips Kollari) does not winter in the ground, 
so that a dressing of lime would be of nou‘e. 

The flies emerge from the galls, as a rule, 
in September or October, and lay their eggs 
in the buds about a month later, but some 
times they remain in the galls until the follow- I 
ing April or May. Unlike the majority of gall¬ 
flies, the males are quite unknown, and it 1 
would seem that the sexual generation of this 
insect has, so to speak, died out (in most 
species there are two generations in the life 
history of the insect, one in which there are 
only individuals which lay eggs, the next 
generation, again, containing both sexes, and so 
on alternately). If your galls are not of this 
kind, would you kindly send up a specimen, for 
in some cases the alternate generation attacks 
the roots of trees, in which case a dressing 
applied to the soil might be of use. The only 
wav that I can suggest of reducing the numbers 
of Cynips Kollari is by destroying the galls 
before tne insects leave them. As the galls are 
seldom more than 10 feet above the ground 
this is not impracticable.—G. S. S ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

COLD-HOUSES FOR TEA ROSES. 

I would be very glad if there could be an article in G.u- 
PKMNQ on the best way of managing a cold Tea Bo* 
house. I have a 3-feet border with plante growing in it 
and a stage or table on the other eide with pofcpUoU. 
These are of various eizes—some of them two or Utrw 
years old—and a good many fine little plants of my own 
raising from cutting*. Last season mildew was rampant 
more on those planted out than on those in pota Of tbe 
former three eecaped entirely—M. Cocbet, Whit* Cocbet. 
and Soleil d’Or. Sulphur did no good. When ibooW 
these be pruned 1 I had the pots outside till Oxtober. 
and have since kept toplight and door open night and dty, 
but the leaves remain on most of the plants. Tbe bordee 
ia covered with cow-manure. Mildew is not entirely gone 
yet —M. P. 

[If rightly managed and given healthy plants 
to commence with, there is no reason why this 
lovely group should not be grown in cold 
greenhouses. Ventilation and watering are 
the two most important items. 

Ventilation.— When cold, cutting winds 
prevail we should take means to shield our 
plants against thorn. This is not always easy 
when the sun is shining brightly, for if the ven¬ 
tilators are not opened on such days mischief 
is wrought, owing to the rapid rise in the tem¬ 
perature. Every Rose house should befitted 
with ventilators, both on the east as well as the 
west side, on the roof and also the sides. I 
have found that on cold, yet bright days, suffi¬ 
cient air can be given by opening the side 
ventilators on the lee side only without opening 
any upon the top. In this way a cold draught 
is avoided. I have also had constructed small 
wooden shutters in both sides of the house, 
quite near to the ground, and these are often 
left open all night. I believe in giving plenty 
of air right from the start, then the young 
growths become sturdy, whereas, if the house 
is closed one day and opened another, the 
change of temperature is detrimental to their 
well-being^ J would emphasise the importance 
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of avoiding cold draughts, as nothing brings 
about mildew more. As regards 

Watering.— This is a particularly important 
matter. You say your plants growing in the 
border suffered most from mildew. Are you 
sure the roots receive sufficient water, or are 
they overcharged with moisture ? Rose borders 
should be perfectly drained, and when the new 
growths are about an inch long the borders 
thoroughly soaked. No half and half measures 
will do. It is best to lightly fork up the soil, 
then give a copious watering with chilled 
water, repeating this two or three times, with 
one day’s interval between each watering, 
until you are satisfied all the soil has been 
watered. After this, the plants will want 
but little water for a considerable time, for 
they will obtain sufficient for their immediate 
wants from the syringing which they should 
receive every fine morning, about 0 am., | 
using cold soft water for the purpose, if pos¬ 


planting climbers upon the roof. The plants 
in pots should not suffer from too much 
draught beneath the pots. If the staging is 
latticed put some slates thereon, then a thin 
layer of ashes, and place the plants upon 
inverted flower pots, bringing them near to the 
glass. In cold-houses there is a danger of 
injury by frost if the plants are too near the 
glass. It is a good plan to have some thick 
mats or thatched hurdles in readiness to lay on 
roof should sharp frosts come when plants have 
made new growths. Upon such occasions it is 
wise to keep them shaded for a few hours the 
next day. The pot plants should be watered 
with much care, and only when they really need 
it. Tapping the pots with a stick is a very 
safe way of ascertaining their needs in this 
respect, and if they give out a clear, bell-like 
sound the plants should be watered. Always 
have the watering done by 10 a.m., and do not 
sprinkle water about in the afternoon or 


H, 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Leonard l’eto. 


sible. If we used soft water more to our Roses 
we should have far less trouble with them. 

Avoid giving strong manures. The mulch¬ 
ing of cow-manure is right, but this should be 
lightly forked in at once or covered over with 
some soil, making sure before so doing that the 
surface soil beneath the manure is slightly 
loosened. Mildew is frequently attributable 
to over dosing with liquid-manure. When the 
plants show bud, a watering once or twice a 
week with liquid-manure, made by steeping a 
small bag of cow-manure and another of soot I 
in a tub of water, will supply nearly all 
they require. When plants are well established 
in the borders I like to give each one a 
handful or two of bone-meal, hoeing this into | 
the soil at same time. This I apply imme¬ 
diately after pruning, as it is a very slow acting 
fertiliser. As the plants grow tie out the 
growths so that light and air can penetrate to 
each leaf, and do not encourage any shade by I 


evening. If the atmosphere is charged with 
too much moisture at night, this means an 
attack of black spot, which is particularly 
injurious, as it causes foliage to drop prema¬ 
turely. Always aim at keeping a nice buoyant 
atmosphere. — Rosa . ] 


Watering bulbs.—I have found, from 
several years’ experience, that spring bulbs, 
grown for indoor decoration, flourish beet if the 
water is given, not from the top of the pot, but 
from the bottom. Let the pots have one good 
soaking through when brought into the room 
or greenhouse, after which stand them on 
plates, which should have water put in them 
daily (plates are better than saucers, as, unless 
the watering is done very carefully, the root 
will stand in too much moisture). This has a 
good effect in two ways : First, the bulb is 
not rotted from water continually soaking 
through it, and cap be planted out later in thp 


season quite firm. Second, the roots draw 
through the pot to get the moisture, and the 
rising up of Narcissi bulbs, so often experi¬ 
enced by amateurs, is quite avoided.— 
H. M. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM LEONARD PETO. 

This will always be esteemed for the bright¬ 
ness of its display during September. It is 
very free flowering, blossoming in the greatest 
profusion on a very slender habit of growth. 

Its colour may be described as a shade of clear 
bright yellow. It is an English-raised seed¬ 
ling from Lemon Queen, a variety that attained 
distinction a few years ago. It was sent out 
with several other good things by Mr. Jones, 
Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, in 1902. The 
raiser savs its habit is com¬ 
pact and dwarf, but this 
hardly fits the case ; as a 
matter of fact, it is in 
height about feet, and 
its habit is somewhat loose 
in character. All the same, 
it is a variety worth grgw- M 
ing, and had it not been for 
the introduction of Horace 
Martin (the golden Mine. 
Marie Ma^se), this variety 
would have? beep looked 
upon as the best of its 
colour in the'early-flower¬ 
ing section. Our illustra¬ 
tion shows the free-flower¬ 
ing nature of the plant, 
and it will be observed the 
blooms are borne on a use¬ 
ful length ^ stem. 


E. G. 


HAIRY CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

These curious flowers have 
long since ceased to evoke 
anything like surprise, and, 
indeed, the interest in them 
was but short lived. They 
are seldom exhibited to any 
extent at our shows, and 
the only place where I 
ever saw them in large num¬ 
bers—viz., Southwark Park 
—has now but a very few 
left in the collection. Hairy 
Wonder is probably the 
best and most generally 
grown. Last year, how¬ 
ever, I saw several new 
ones on the Continent. 
Mme. Pouillon is of Japa¬ 
nese-incurved form, colour 
fine golden-bronze tinted 
chestnut. Henri de Bos- 
chere is a large variety, 
colour deep golden-yellow 
shaded bronze. Mme. Bran¬ 
don, a Japanese - incurved 
with grooved florets, is very 
fine in build, colour rosy- 
purple. Secretaire Dauth- 
enay is a deeply-built Jap¬ 
anese-incurved golden silky 
buff shaded chestnut. I also saw at the 
Lille Show two novelties, not yet in com¬ 
merce, but their names did not come under 
my notice. It is a curious fact that these 
hairy Chrysanthemums always present a more 
silky, glistening appearance when grown in 
France than is tne case here. C. H. P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR HOME 
DECORATION. 

I am very anxious to grow about a dozen Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for indoor decoration, for hall, rooms, etc., and 
wish to know if I can do eo with any measure of success, 
having no glass or heat at my command, but only the 
sunny window of a spare room? As I have to do all the 
potting myeelf, how mar»y shillings are absolutely neces¬ 
sary before they are in their flowering pots t Please give 
the names of a dozen of the easiest culture, different 
colours, to make nice busby plants with lots of bloom. 
I intend to buy rooted cuttings now, and to have them 
in bloom in November and December.— P. E. G. 

[The questions raised are of general impor- 
tapce, inasmuch as there are still many who 
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cannot disabuse their minds of the idea that a 
greenhouse is needful to grow Chrysanthemums 
For home decoration, and, further, there are 
not a few who overlook the earlv and some of 
the mid-season sorts that may be bloomed in 
the open air. Where it is intended to procure 
rooted cuttings, and there is no frame accom¬ 
modation, it will be quite soon enough to do so 
at the end of April or beginning of May; 
indeed, to obtain plants from the propagating- 
house earlier in the absence of a frame is almost 
useless. Having received the plants in May in 
their first pots, they may be removed into 
3-inch size, using a compost of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little coarse sand. In these pots 
they may remain for several weeks, until it is 
seen they are approaching a root-bound condi¬ 
tion, when they must be placed in their bloom¬ 
ing pots (8 inch). Previous to the final potting, 
plants intended for home decoration should be 
pinched back to induce a bushy habit, and, if 
required, once again after the last potting, but 
no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down, so 
much depending upon the variety. It will, 
however, be found, generally speaking, that 
plants stopped twice after their first potting 
will make nice specimens and carry a fair 
amount of bloom. For the last potting an 
addition to the compost of some rotted manure 
is recommended. By the end of May they may 
with perfect safety be stood out in the open, 
and a sunny position should be selected, so that 
the wood may mature, and the details of water¬ 
ing and giving stimulants must, of course, be 
attended to. A light airy room, with a window 
which gets the sun, is a good substitute for a 
greenhouse, and with such, success may be 
counted on, as from October until well on in 
November Chrysanthemums will bloom. Here 
is a list of sorts from which many varieties 
useful for cut blossoms may be chosen : — 

Japanese, etc.— Ryecroft Beauty, soft pink ; 
Pergolese, deep crimson ; Mrs. Lonsdale, old 
old ; Mytchett Beauty, golden-yellow ; Lady 
elborne, white ; Miss Martin, white ; Horace 
Martin, yellow ; Mme. Leon Collin, orange ; 
Dorothy Humphrey, amaranth ; Source d£)r, 
old gold. 

Incurved. —Mr. G. Glenny, primrose; Mrs. 
G. Bundle, white. 

Single*. —Purity, pure white ; Miss M. Ander¬ 
son, white; Miss fcTerry, magenta ; King of 
Siam, crimson. 

Pompons .—Drin Drin, yellow ; Pygmalion, 
rose; Black Douglas, crimson ; Mile. Marthe, 
white; Little Pet, blush ; Sueur Melanie, 
white. 

Re flexed .—Chevalier Domago, yellow ; Cul- 
ingfordi, scarlet - crimson ; Crimson King, 
chestnut-crimson. 

There are also the Anemones and Japanese- 
Anemones, from which one may select beauti¬ 
ful sorts like Lady Marguerite and Thorpe 
Junr. in the former, and Sour, de Dorothy 
Souille, rose, and Mons. Panckoucke, claret, in 
the latter section. 

The spidery and thread petalled varieties are 
very pretty, and produce moderate - sized 
blossoms, and, therefore, should be grown for 
windows. I merely draw attention to them, 
as reference was made to them in Gardening 
Illustrated in the week ending Jan. 30th. 

In regard to bringing the plaats indoors, 
dates differ according to localities, but from 
the 13bh to the 20th of September should find 
most plants being placed inside.—W oopbast- 
W1CK..] _ 


Hydrangeas. —A comparison of a plant 
grown in one part of the country and the same 
subject cultivated in another is, to say the 
least, interesting, and the Hydrangea may be 
taken as an example. In the north of England, 
where for the most part it is only as a green¬ 
house plant we know it, arrangements will 
shortly be made to give it a start, and, like 
Fuchsias, it is fetched from a cool-house or 
from under the stage, where it was relegated 
in the autumn, watered, and may be repotted 
and started on its mission. In the south-west 
of England how different! There it is as a 
beautiful garden shrub ib is best known, 
weighted in the summer with rich panicles of 
bloom, needing less than half the attention as 
when grown indoors. We do nob all live in 
the favoured climate, and we have, therefore, 
perforce to grow indoors this plant, that, after 
all, is worth all the e*tru trouble because of 
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the length of time the blossoms last. The 
propagation of plants from ripened wood in 
autumn, and permitting only one head of 
bloom, meets with favour in many quarters.— 

Townsman. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

I remember the time when the owners of glass¬ 
houses were at their wits’ end to keep up a 
supply of bloom during the dullest months of 
the year. The late-blooming Chrysanthemum 
had not made its appearance, Cyclamens were 
rown by a few experts only, and outside 
ovenb Garden Market were rarely seen in 
good condition. Chinese Primulas were very 
poor things compared with the beautiful varie¬ 
ties we now have. The culture of Bouvardias was 
nob understood, Abutilons were represented by 
two or three rank-growing, shy-flowering kinds, 
and the value of the Zonal Pelargonium for 
winter blooming was unknown ; in fact, the 
winter-blooming varieties had yet to be raised. 
In my youth ib was one of my duties to arrange 
and keep in order the show house of a large 
nursery, and I remember the difficulty there 
was in getting enough flowering plants from 
the middle of December until such things as 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
etc., could be had in abundance. Cyclamens 
in those days were nob grown along quickly 
from seeds, as is the case nowadays. It took 
three vears to get a bulb big enough to pro¬ 
duce three dozen blooms, and the bulbs being 
dried off and started in the autumn, the buds 
were nob thrown up so early as is the case with 
plants that are kept moving all through the 
summer. At that time it required the influ¬ 
ence of spring to bring them into flower. 
Flower growers of the present generation are, 
indeed, favoured, for ib is possible to have a 
glasshouse almost, if nob quite, as gay in 
winter as in summer. Zonal Pelargoniums 
will, if properly prepared, throw up trusses in 
the depth of winter. The right Kinds must 
be selected, as nob all Zonals will adapt 
themselves to this form of culture. Those trade 
growers who make a speciality of this class of 
lant can always supply good winter-flowering 
inds. Get them in April, and grow them 
along freely, getting them into the open air 
later on, ana they will bloom well in an 
average temperature of 50 degs. Cyclamens 
should be sown in July, so that little bulbs 
the size of a nut are ready for potting on the 
following February. They will make fine 
specimens by October, and will be well coming 
into bloom by November. Old bulbs should be 
shaken out in August, repotted in fresh soil, 
and stood in a cold-frame until October. Bou- 
vardias are not so easily managed as some 
things ; but a little patience and perseverance 
will overcome the difficulties that attend their 
culture. It took plant growers a long time to 
discover and develop the Bouvardias for winter 
decoration. In my young days ib was treated 
as a stove plant pure and simple. Ib was 
grown in close, stuffy houses, the plants 
running up tall, with three or four imper¬ 
fectly-formed and badly-coloured trusses, and, 
in a general way, with scarcely any foliage at 
the base. When one or two of our principal 
market gardeners took the Bouvardia in hand 
they effected a wonderful transformation, for 
they brought into Covent Garden compact 
bushes 18 inches high, with a dozen fine heads 
of bloom. The colours ranged from pure white 
to scarlet, and the blooming season, in a tern- ] 
perature of 30 degs., lasts from November till 
May. They should be pub into their blooming 
pots in July, and are best in the open from the 
middle of June till September. Young plants 
must be stopped to keep them bushy, but no 
pinching should be done after June. Bouvar¬ 
dias like good loam, with a little leaf-mould. 
They must have plenty of sunshine, and never 
be allowed to get quite dry in the growing 
season. When the pots get full of roots, give 
a top-dressing of some concentrated manure. 
By attending to these simple cultural direc¬ 
tions you wfil get nice plants well set with 
buds in October that will prove extremely 
useful either for cutting or for general decora¬ 
tions. 

Those who grow Chinese Primulas should get 
the best procurable strains. Cheap se^d is 


generally disappointing—better go to a spe¬ 
cialist and give more. There are now some fine 
double varieties that come true from Beed, bob 
none of them, in my opinion, equal in effective¬ 
ness the old plain edged and fimbriated double 
varieties. These require a light position and 
very careful watering. Only those with some 
knowledge of plant culture should take them 
up. Unlike the singles, they can be grown on 
year after year until they come into big speci¬ 
mens, but such plants require much skill to 
keep them in health. Camellias when well 
rown can be relied on to produce some blooms 
uring the winter months. They must be well 
cared for after blooming, giving them a little 
weak liquid-manure when in full growth. The 
buds then form early, plump up well, and are 
ready to expand at the beginning of the winter. 
The old double white is very good for this 
purpose, and there is a variety called Donkelaari 
which has a tendency to expand its blooms in 
December. Abutilons, if liberally treated, will 
ield a good supply of bloom in ordinary green 
ouse temperature. Boule de Neige is a lovely 
variety, the flowers being remarkably chaste, 
and tine for bouquets, wreaths, etc. In March 
they should be cut in hard, and be repotted as 
soon a9 young shoots form. They require a lot 
of sun, and plenty of food and water when 
in full growth. I used to grow large 
bushes of the yellow and white varieties 
for late autumn and early winter blooming. 
They are planted out for the summer and lifted 
in September, getting them into pots just 
large enough to contain the roots. Iris stylosa, 
the Algerian Iris, is a capital winter blooming 
thing for a cool-house. In the warmer dis¬ 
tricts of this country, and in very sheltered 
situations, it will do very well in the open air, 
but it succeeds much better grown in pots, 
expanding its bloom in succession from 
January Dill April. The white variety is 
a chaste and beautiful flower, very ussfal for 
those floral arrangements in which white 
blooms are necessary. It requires all the sun 
it can get during the growing season, and 
flowers more freely when the pots are filled with 
roots. This Iris should never be disturbed in 
spring, any dividing or repotting that may be 
deemed necessary should be done in September. 
Root disturbance in spring seems to paralyse 
the energies of this class of Iris, growth 
remaining stationary throughout the ensuing 
season. For keeping a greenhouse gay from 
November till the middle of January, Chrys¬ 
anthemums are a ho9t in themselve& With a 
judicious selection of varieties one may gather 
really good blooms through the fir3b month of 
the year ; indeed, I have more than once cut 
capital blooms of L. Canning and Golden Gem 
in February. Those intended for late bloom¬ 
ing should not be propagated before February, 
getting them into their blooming pots in July. 
Ibis absolutely necessary, however, that they 
remain in the open until the end of October. 
In the case of a number of plants a framework 
should be erected, so that a covering of canvas 
or mats can be pub on when frost threaten?, 
bub a few plants can easily be placed under 
cover, or can be laid on their sides, covering 
with mats, which will secure them against 
half-a-dozen degrees of frost. J. Cornhill. 


WATERING PLANTS. 

WiiF.N repotting plants should thsyl>e watered thoroughly 
In directly after repotting—the soil being of just the right 
stave of moisture at potting Lime—or should water be with- 
he’d for several days, say four or five, until the soil wary • 
This to include hard-wooded plants, Feme, soft-woodM 
plants. Should there be any exceptions please etate them r 
Any hints besides as to watering during winter of w« 
plants will be gratefully received. Also as to whether 
plants, suoh as Pelargoniums and Salvias, which are•to* 0 
for winter, should have a watering once or twice dunn: 
winter when very dry f Should it be a thorough soakinf, 
or only, say, a breakfast-cup full T—Brsa. 

[Generally speaking, plants that have beer, 
repotted should be thoroughly watered directly 
after, using a rose for the purpose, in order 
that the soil is not washed into holes. For this 
reason the rose should be used in watering for 
the first few times after repotting, taking cire 
that enough is given to thoroughly wet the soil- 
At the same time, ib must be borne in mind 
that newly-potted plants having a quantity oi 
fresh soil around the roots will need consider; 
ably less water than those in which the ball o 
earth is occupied by active roots. The 
tions to watering directly the plants are potto 
are, firstly, in case the ball of earth is, on 
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turning out of the pot, found to be much 
wetter than was anticipated ; a thing that may 
readily happen. In this case it is better left for 
three or four days before watering. Secondly, 
when repotting is carried out in the depth of 
winter, which should not be done unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary, it is better, at least, in most 
cases, to wait two or three days before 
watering. 

General hints as to watering are most diffi¬ 
cult ; indeed, it is impossible to lay down any 
definite laws upon the subject, for it has to be 
regulated to a great extent by local circum¬ 
stances, also by the requirements of the 
different plants under treatment The structure 
in which they are growing has a good deal to 
do with the matter, for, if standing on a stage 
of open laths admitting a free circulation of air 
all around, more water will, of course, be 
required than if the plants are stood on a moist 
surface. The different subjects that go, more 
or less, to rest during the winter must have 
just enough water given to them to keep the 
soil slightly moist, but no more. The watering 


BOUVARDIAS. 

Though the Kew Hand List contains but three 
species of Bouvardia, there is a great number 
of garden varieties, all of which are extremely 
valuable flowering plants for the greenhouse 
during the autumn and first half of tne winter. 
Not only are they very beautiful in the shape 
of small bushy plants laden with flower 
clusters, but the blooms are very useful for 
cutting, being of a chaste and refined appear¬ 
ance, and are consequently much admired by 
those who prefer a neat looking button hole 
flower to the huge Carnations or even Chrysan¬ 
themums now so much in vogue. 

After flowering, Bouvardias should be given 
a partial rest in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs., giving them just enough water to 
keep tne soil slightly moist. Then, about the 
end of February, if placed in a warmer struc¬ 
ture, given more water at the roots and an 
occasional syringing, these plants will quickly 
push forth a quantity of young and succulent 
shoots. These root very quickly if they are 


flowered forms, for the first of this class, 
Alfred Neuner, originated from B. Davisoni, 
itself a sport from B. Hogarth. America has 
sent us some desirable varieties, for beside the 
first of the doubles in Alfred Neuner (white), 
and the second. President Garfield (pink), they 
also sent over President Cleveland, perhaps the 
finest of all the bright-coloured single-flowered 
forms, its only rival being the comparatively 
new King of Scarlets, sent nere from Australia. 
As the last-comer is, however, a much larger 
flower, and has a whitish tube, the two are so 
distinct that a place can in any collection be 
well found for both. 

B. Humboldti is so distinct that it merits a 
note by itself. It is an upright-growing plant 
with dark green glossy leaves and clusters of 
very long-tubed, pure white, highly fragrant 
flowers. So pronounced is this latter feature 
that a few flowers will make their presence 
noticed in a good-sized structure. In growing 
this Bouvardia it must not be stopped too much 
when young, as it is only the strong shoots 
that bear the large showy heads of blossoms. 
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Bouvardia Maiden’s Blush. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


fehould, however, be thorough, otherwise the 
soil will get dust dry at the bottom. Under 
this heading would be included Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, Zonal Pelargoniums (except those grown 
for winter blooming), and things of this class. 
Hard-wooded subjects, Ferns, and plants in 
flower or bud should have sufficient water to 
keep the soil always moist, but not continually 
saturated. Palms are moisture-loving subjects 
—that is, when the roots are in good condition, 
for then they coil around the bottom of the pot 
and often lift the ball of earth out of its place. 
In this state they may be freely watered ; but 
if the roots are not active, and the pots rather 
large for the plants, watering, especially during 
the winter, must be very carefully done. In 
the case of plants stood in pans or saucers, it is 
very important that no water be allowed to 
stand therein. The water employed should be 
of about the same temperature as that in which 
the plants are growing. With regard to Salvias 
and Pelargoniums, if they are stored in a place 
just free from fro9t, a little water, if it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, is better than a thorough 
soaking; but for Pelargoniums on shelves in 
the greenhouse the previous nrthatks hold gooc . 
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taken off, inserted into pots of light sandy soil, 
and placed in a close propagating-case. If 
potted off as soon as they are sufficiently 
rooted, stopped when necessary, and given 
ordinary greenhouse treatment, they will form 
by the autumn nice little flowering examples in 
5-inch pots, each of which will give several 
clusters of blossoms. Where there is no more 
heat than in an ordinary greenhouse, and the 
plants cannot be started so early as above 
directed, cuttings may be struck later on, but 
they cannot be expected to flower much the 
first season. The better way will be to grow 
them on the first year and flower them in the 
autumn of the second. Old plants cut back in 
the spring and repotted when the young shoots 
are about £ inch long will flower well, but, as a 
rule, they are scarcely so neat as the younger 
ones. 

Varieties. —It is about forty-five years since 
the first hybrid Bouvardias were raised by Mr. 
Parsons, of Brighton, one of them being the 
variety Hogarth, which has not only held its 
own up to the present day, but from it9 
sportive character has given us many of our 
much approved varieties, including the double- 


This flowers earlier than the ordinary garden 
varieties. 

A selection of the best would include :— 

Single flowers : Vreelandi, white ; Maiden’s 
Blush, blush-white; Priory Beauty, pink; 
President Cleveland, vermilion ; Mrs. Robert 
Green, salmon-pink; alba odorata, blush, 
sweet scented; elegans, scarlet; longiflora 
fl&mmea, rose; and King of Scarlets, scarlet, 
white tube. 

Double flowers: Alfred Neuner, white; 
President Garfield, light pink; Bridesmaid, 
deeper pink than the preceding; and Hogarth 
flore-pleno, scarlet. X. 


Acacia dealbata. — To do this plant 
justice it must be planted out and given plenty 
of root space, and the growth must be well up 
to the glass roof to get well ripened. Towards 
January the lovely pale yellow flowers will 
appear in quantity. Unfortunately, it does 
not last in good condition when cut, but when 
seen on the plant it is much admired. In the 
western counties it has stood out for many 
years, and usually flowers well in early spring. 
After it to dope flowering is the time to do y 
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Fuchsias as pot plants. — In the 

Fuchsia we have one of the most beautiful 
subjects for the greenhouse or conservatory— 
a plant that, given simple cultivation, oannot 
fail to reward one with a profusion of blossoms. 
We know its value out-of-doors in the borders 
in summer, or for planting in window-boxes, 
but it is, I think, as a pot plant on a green¬ 
house stage or for window decoration that one 
is able to appreciate its beauty the most. 
Then, too, one has not to wait twelve months 
before realising its worth, for cuttings put 
in now into sandy soil in a warm-house quickly 
take root and, encouraged to grow well, make 
nice flowering plants in June and July. As 
standards in a conservatory along w’ith other 


make a compost in which Fuchsias will thrive. 
Neat stakes, to which the shoots should be 
tied as they grow, are essential, but they 
should be neat, and not, as one often notice?, 
thick and obtrusive. One centre stake will be 
sufficient for small plants if the shoots are 
suspended with raffia before the buds get 
heavy and snap them.—L eahdrst. 

Hanging-baskets.— Although the plant¬ 
ing of baskets for hanging about a greenhouse 
or conservatory is often left until later in the 
season, it does not follow that the preparation 
for procuring the subjects intended for the 
boskets should be deferred too long. In f&c', 
thore is an advantage in growing on plants with 
this end in view. Fuchsias, Heliotropes 
Pelargoniums (Ivy-leaved), and Campanulas are 
useful, and without further delay should be got 
in hand. The three first strike readily enough 
in heat now, and after they have been potted 
off and grown on for a few weeks should, if 
they do not break, have their centres removed 
to induce side growths, and these subsequently 
must be tied down, so that when the plants are 
transferred to the baskets they will have 
assumed the shape desired. How often one 
notices plants that were not stopped early 
enough put in baskets, and refusing to bend 
and cover the sides of the basket. Campanula 
isophylla, as is well known, needs no such stop 
ping, as when new growth takes place it 
quickly finds its way over the edges of the 
baskets, and the clusters of blossoms follow a 
a matter of course.— Townsman. 

Smilax (Myrsipbyllum asparagoiJe?) - 
This is easy enough to grow, a houte where 
heat is kept throughout the winter answering 
well. Presently seed may bo sown in pans of 
leaf-mould, loam, and sand. Kopt in the 
warmest part, it soon germinates, and when of 
handy size the seedlings should be potted off, 
a little decayed manure being then mixed with 
the compost. As soon as the seedlings begin 
to run—and they grow very quickly in a warn 
humid atmosphere—they should be encount):'. 
to grow to threads tacked on to the sa?h bars 
or other convenient places, care being taken t: 
spread out the growths, so that they shall r. 
get entangled, as it is almost impossible to free 
them if they once become fast to each other. - 
Tonvnsman. 

Pleroma macranthum for roofs 

This, which is quite as well known under the 
generic name of Lasiandra as that of Plerom*. 
as a plant for the greenhouse roof is not eur 
ciently recognised, for it is seldom seen '' 
treated, though it is one of the most beautiful 
subjects that wo have for such a Durpose. Tbe 
rich purple blossoms supply a colour which is 
but little represented among indoor pilots, 
being more in the way of Clematis Jackman.. 
Some of the Pleromas—P. elegans, for instance 
—are difficult plants to cultivate successfully, 
but no such thing can be urged again' 
P. macranthum, which will grow freely in ■ ’ 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, while it will 
also thrive if kept somewhat warmer. It ^ 
not at all difficult to strike from cuttings o 
the young growing shoots put in during the 
spring months, but preference should be g' T £ r 
to shoots of moderate vigour rather than the 
very strong ones. A very suitable compost 
a mixture of loam and peat, with a liber* 
dash of rough silver-sand. This Pleroma n* 
stock plant in many nurseries, but if kept jo: 
some time in comparatively small pots io* 
convenience of transit it is sometimes dim' 1 
to get it to grow away freely afterwards. 

Oncldlum undulatum—I recently P urc ***i!} 
a sale, along with some Cypripediums, an Oncldiuniu • 
undulatum. I have looked In the “ Dictionary of 
ing ” for it, but cannot find it mentioned the re, i • . 
oblige me with information as to time of 
whether it requires the lame treatment w rort-t 
varicosum Rogr raii ?—Interested. 

[This is one of the best and most easily gro^ 
of the Oncidiums, with long, twining 
The flower spike will often attain a *® D £\ 

4 yards, and is covered from the second 
so with small branchlets of flowers. Toe p 
shades of chocolate-brown and purple roa c 
welcome change from the yellow so frequei • 
the genus. As the roots of this Oncidium , 
large and fleshy, the plant must have a • 
large pot. Use the compost in as rougo 
dition as you can, and do not elevate tc : 
ing pseuclo-bu'.bsmuch, as theso^jow na^ 


what necessary pruning is required, thinning 
the wood being preferable to anything 
approaching spurring back of the growth. It 
is easily raised from seed, which it ripens in 
quantity on plants under glass, and probably 
outdoors as well in the genial climate of Corn¬ 
wall. The seed should be sown in autumn or 
early spring, growing on the seedlings under 
glass, and pinching a few times to form a bushy 
growth. —East Devon. 


ARIS/EMA FIMBRIATUM. 

There is an unusual and striking beauty in 
the plant illustrated to-day. The plant, as, 
indeed, the small group to which it belongs, 
is a near allv of the well-known Arum Lily 
(Richardia africana), and, indeed, its cultural 
requirements are identical. If anything more 
is required it is just possible that a few degrees 
more of warmth will meet the case. In like 
manner with the Arum Lily the Arisnema has 
its season of rest followed by growth and flower¬ 
ing. The Arisiema differs in this respect, it is 
nob the same perpetual bloomer as the Arum 
Lily. Yet, apart from this, it is so interesting 
and distinct in itself that every amateur 
having a warm greenhouse may find pleasure 
in growing it well. In the illustration the 
spathe is shown, together with the fringed 
spadix. This latter is of extremo beauty and 
interesb, the drooping portion being freely 
covered with purplish thread-like filaments. 
The spathe is brownish in colour and lined 
whitish longitudinally and often also cross- 
netted or reticulated. The true flowers are on 
the lower portion of the spadix and not seen 
in the picture. Tho species has usually two 
leaves on long petioles or stalks, each leaf 
thrice divided into ovate accuminate segments. 
Tho species is from the Philippine Islands. It 
i9 possessed of a small tuberous root, attains 
to about 2^ feet high, and flowers usually in 
the late summer months. It may be had in 
bloom from June to September, however. 

E J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repairing glass lights.— To those gardeners who 
do their own repairs, the following, if not already 

known, will be, doubtless, welcome information. To 
remove old putty : Apply to it a small paint-brush dipped 
in spirits of turpentine, and in a few seconds it will be as 
easily removable as if it had just been put on.—L. 0. K. 

Some popular market plants. — 

Catering for public taste is known to the 
grower of plants for market as well as most 
people, and one needs scarcely telling that 
there are certain plants which, enjoying a wide 
popularity, always command a ready sale. 
Amongst those that are annually raised from 
seed one may instance Rhodanthes, seed of 
which may be sown in heat at once. Fuchsias 
struck from cuttings and bloomed in o-inch 
pots also command much attention, whilst the 
white blooms of Spirica japonica as a spring 
flower find favour with many. Heliotropes ana 
Musk, amongst sweet-scented things, still sell 
well for rooms and windows, and in foliage 
plants Aspidistras and Aralias lead the way. 
Since the advent of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
few winter-flowering subjects sell better. Of 
berried plants for winter decoration Solanums 
are in the front rank, and these can be raised 
from seeds sown now. —Woodbastwick. 

Genistas. —The blossoms of Genistas are 
so fragrant and of a bright yellow colour that 
in whatever greenhouse they are grown they 
are welcome in the spring. Considering the 
ease with which they may Le propagated, and 
the profusion of flowers young plants give, it 
is surprising more do not strike cuttings. I 
have often noticed old plants in greenhouses 
that must have been in tne same pots for years, 
and though they never fail to bloom there is a 
groat difference between the flowers and those 
produced from young plants, the latter being 
finer. Moreover, small plants in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots are more serviceable for table 
decoration than larger specimens The propa¬ 
gation of Genistas is not at all difficult. It 
consists in taking cuttings of young, half- 
ripened wood, inserting thorn in pans of sandy 
loam, covering them with a bell-glass, and 
when rooted potting them off into a compost of 
loam and leaf-mould. If only for their 
fragrance in the spring these charming little 
shrubs should be oftener seen. —Woopbast- 
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Aris;t*nm flmbriatum. From a photograph in Messrs. 
Wallace’s nursery at Colchester. 


plants the Fuchsia “is able to hold its own,” 
for few things are more attractive than a well- 

f rown specimen with numerous pendulous 
lossoms. Nor is it a difficult matter to obtain 
standards, as in tho case of the more robust 
varieties it is nothing more or less than 
developing the plants the first season by picking 
off the flower buds and carrying the leader to 
the desired height before stopping, rubbing out 
all side shoots, and leaving only six or seven 
at the top to form the head, tying the latter 
out and pinching the shoots in until a sym¬ 
metrical head lias formed. Small plants fit for 
the table may, howover, be had the first season, 
and those who have in view flowering plants 
for early autumn might do worse than propagate 
cuttings now. Some old turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, rotted cow-manure, or spent 
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f et out of reach of the compost. Annual top- 
res9ings are advisable, and are best given 
when the spikes are forming, this ensuring the 
young roots a hold when they are emitted Irom 
the base. It requires a cool, moist atmos¬ 
phere, allowing plenty of air during the summer 
and autumn, and plenty of light in the 
winter.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CELMISIAS. 

The genus Celmisia, by no means of large 
extent in any case, is much reduced when the 
hardy or comparatively hardy species alone are 
considered. No species may be generally 
regarded as absolutely hardy in the British 
Isles. Some, however, like that in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, are hardy enough, if 
planted on the sunny rockery or grown in 
sheltered gardens, to come through aD ordinary 
winter with little or no protection. At present 
only a small number of the known species have 
been introduced to cultivation. The species, 
C. Munroi, depicted in the illustration, is 
probably as hardy as any of the group at 
present known, and is found at altitudes vary¬ 
ing from 1,500 feet to 4 5<K) feet in height. 
Most of the species come from New Zealand. 
The plant in the picture gives a good idea of 
the general characteristics of the family. 
From a short trunk-like stem, usually hidden 
by the tuft of lanceolate, linear leaves, many of 
which are strongly recurved at the margin, 
issues the solitary-flowered scape that attains to 
nearly 2 feet high. The strongest plants may 
produce several stems in succession, the flower- 
heads measuring 2 inches to 3 inches across. 
The ray florets are narrow and blunt-pointed, 
whitish, and rather numerous—that is to say, 
there are probably two, or even three, series of 
florets in each head. The disc flowers are 
golden-yellow. The somewhat hard, leathery 
leaves are about IS inches long, the under 
surface of a silvery-white—indeed, the entire 
plant, save the upper surface of the leaves and 
the ray florets, is more or less clothed with 
a very white cottony wool. This characteristic 
is well shown in the picture on the underside of 
the more prominent leaves. Two other species 
are C. coriacea and C. spectabilis, the former 
having whitish-grey florets, thick leaves, and 
densely covered with cottony wool, after the 
manner of the above-named kind. C. specta¬ 
bilis has pale lilac coloured ray florets. This 
species is distinct by the absence of the woolly 
feature of the others. The plants may be well 
grown in deep, sandy, or gritty loam, or with 
a mixture of peat and leaf-soil. E. J. 


V A RAMBLE ALONG THE HEDGE¬ 
ROWS AND WOODS IN JANUARY. 
Many people think there is bub little to 
interest them ifi a country walk at this time of 
year, and yet, if they care to follow me in my 
rambles on this mild day of mid-January, they 
may look around and find many objects to 
attract attention. The bright scarlet 
berries of the Holly, on which the black¬ 
birds are having many a feast, still remain. 
The pretty rose - coloured fruit of the 
Spindle - tree (Euonymus europams), which 
long since has lost its leaves, shows up well 
with a background of shining glossy Holly. 
There are also bushes of Hazel, the long pale 
catkins (the male flowers) hanging in clusters, 
the female blossoms being in minute tufts close 
to the stem. Should you walk gently along 
the hedge the lively blackbird will start off from 
his mealof ripe redraws, uttering his loud win¬ 
ter chuckle. Nor must we pass by without a 
word of praise for their beauty the Rose berries 
—these Hips still growing on the Rose bushes 
are a bright orange-red. Some large tufts of 
the Wild Iris (Iris fcetidissima), commonly 
called the Gladwin, with long sword-like leaves 
and green pods, now beginning to burst open 
and scatter their bright orange seeds, are 
common. Long trails of the red-berried 
Bryony are to De found amongst the lowest 
branches of the Hawthorns. The green leaves 
of the Bryony contrast well with the wreaths 
of scarlet berrios. The Ferns are now a great 
feature in the banks and hedges. A few fronds 
of the Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), the long 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare), Lastrea 
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dilatata and L. recurva are beautiful 
in the sheltered parts of the woods, and still 
quite green ; also along the branches of trees 
or on mossy banks may be found the common 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). The seed 
vessels at the back of its fronds are very bright— 
a pretty contrast to the green of the Fern itself. 
Should your walk take you along lanes and 
banks or crumbling walls in South Devon, you 
will find lovely plants of Black Spleeuwort 
(Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum) and the nar¬ 
rower but very pretty Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort (A. Trichomanes). These are all much 
more easily seen in winter, when the flowers 
and Grasses have died away. The same may 
be said about the Ivy, which makes such a good 
border for walks, and a lovely carpet for the 
woods. Sometimes you may find a white or 
variegated leaf of the Ivy. Occasionally some 
early Primrose plant sends up from a tuft of 


Celmisin MunroK 

leaves its sweet pale blossoms, surrounded by 
a carpet of rich green Moss. I prize them 
all the more for their rarity at this season. 
Once, many years ago, in a Surrey “ spinney,” 
a wood that had been cut down about two or 
three years previously, and now beginning to 
shoot up again, I found quite a small basket¬ 
ful of Primroses in the beginning of February. 
The blooms were not so fine or the stems so 
long as in the April Primroses, but I loved them 
dearly. 

Everyone well acquainted with woods and 
lanes cannot have failed to admire the Feather 
Moss (Hypnum tamariscinum). It is quite my 
favourite ; also the triangular-leaved Feather 
Moss (H. triquetrum), so oiten seen in fruiterers’ 
windows, dyed some hideous magenta or 
sea-green, so unlike Nature’s soft colour. 
These two Mosses fruit fairly often in the 
West of Ireland—Co. Mayo—but are not com¬ 
monly found with seed. The Foxtail frond 


! Moss, Isothericum Alopecurum, reminds one of 
a miniature tree, with its pretty little stem and 
spreading top branches. Among this lovely 
green carpet of Moss may be seen the bright 
| carmine - coloured Peziza (Peziza coccinea). 

This little fungus grows on the bark of decay- 
1 ing branchlets that have fallen on the damp 
I ground. Here and there a tuft of white Moss- 
' like Lichen gives variety of colour, and is 
pretty near the little scarlet Peziza. Some of 
the old trees have their stems quite clothed 
i with this white hairy Moss, giving them a 
venerable and hoary aspect. Later on, in 
March or April, along this mossy bank you may 
find the Morel (Morchella esculenta). Its stem 
is about 2 inches or 3 inches high, and then 
comes the brown conical top, about 3 inches. 
This pyramid is all honeycombed with cells. 
It is much sought after, and highly valued for 
its fine flavour in gravies and sauces. I have 

£ ;athered it in South Devon and in Co. 

Iayo, Ireland. On the shady side of 
the bank, in little caverns, once the 
entrance to a rabbit hole or other 
excavation, grows the wonderfully 
metallic-coloured Moss Hookeria lu- 
cens. Great was my pleasure when I 
first discovered its habitat. If seen 
through a powerful lens you cannot 
fail to be struck by the lovely opal and 

f reen colouring of this little Moss, 
t also grows in the west of Ireland, 
and I have had a specimen sent to me 
from St. Ives, Cornwall. The woods of 
South Devon are always most fascin¬ 
ating, possessing as they do such an 
abundance of birds, animals, and 

S lants. In a wood adjoining my gar- 
en a pretty little dormouse made 
its nest one winter at the foot of a 
large tuft of Hart’s-tongue Ferns. It 
was composed of dry leaves, Moss, and 
fine Grasses—a pretty and suitable 
home for such a Harmless little crea¬ 
ture. As the days get longer in Janu¬ 
ary the song of the thrush and black¬ 
bird is heard both in early morning 
and during the day, and they seldom 
return to roost without a concert. 
Passing along the rockery, I was 
pleased to notice the early Cyclamen 
(Coum europaeum) in bloom, also 
Aconites and Snowdrops, and against 
a terrace wall Jasminum nudiflorum. 
The Daffodils and Muscari are in many 
places well out of the ground, giving 
promise of many flowers later on. 

M. Saunders Knox-Gore. 
Bellcek Manor 


MAKING A HOT-BED. 
(Reply to* “ F. C. M.,” “A. L.,” 
and “R. P.”) 

Hot beds were in former years much 
more extensively used in gardens than 
at present; but, notwithstanding the 
introduction of many kinds of modern 
heating appliances, a few well made 
beds of warm manure are by no 
means to be despised, nor can they be 
well dispensed with in any garden 
of importance. They are useful for a 
variety of purposes— some of which 
are mentioned below—at all times of 
the year, but it is during the spring and 
early summer months (from the begin¬ 
ning of February to June) when they prove most 
serviceable to amateurs. I have observed, how¬ 
ever, that very few amateurs know how to 
make a hot-bed properly, much more use it to 
the best advantage, hence a brief notice of the 
subject may be of interest. But before going 
farther it may be as well to remind readers who 
contemplate raising plants from seed early that 
a start should be made without delay, following 
as near as possible the instructions here 
given. In 

Forming a hot bed the first thing to con¬ 
sider is the quality of manure at disposal. This 
should be fresh from the stable, and if saturated 
with urine, so much the better. Obtain all the 
manure possible and some tree-leaves, if avail¬ 
able, in about equal quantities. Throw both 
manure and leaves in a heap, and allow the 
material to remain thus for a week or a fortnight, 
meanwhile turning and mixing the whole 
together every three or four days. This will 
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can make up the beds, and by the spring they ! 
will have “ settled,” after which planting may 
be done. The composition of the beds in 
regard to material will depend in a large 
measure on the locality in which one resides ; 
in some it is an easy matter to procure shingle, 
sandstone, tufa, limestone, the last being as 
serviceable as any. Moreover, it is a sub¬ 
stance over which many creeping plants grow 
freely. Many plants will suggest themselves 
as being suitable for the purpose, as for ex¬ 
ample : The Rock Cresses (Aubrietia), Arabis, 
Sandworts (Arenaria), Saxifragas, Alyssums, 
various Centaureas, Campanulas, hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, Primroses, Auriculas, etc. In the 
crevices, too, one should not forget to plant as 
opportunity occurs bulbs of such as Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Iris reticulata, Colchicums, 
etc. Wood bast wick. 


HELENIUM (SNEEZE WEED). 

The Heleniums are, perhaps, one of the best 
known groups in the composite order, flower¬ 
ing in British gardens from midsummer far 
into the autumn months. All the members of 
this family possess a sturdy, vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, such, indeed, that a plant need not be 
lost even when more or less neglected. 
Neglect, however, is not suggested, and where 


intervals with plants of quite moderate size, 
and it is these freshly established and young 
examples that give the best blooms and in the 
greatest profusion also. The following are the 
best of this important group :— 

H. autumnale. —This is an old species well 
known in British gardens. It is variable both 
in height and time of flowering, the former 
ranging from 3 feet to 6 feet, the latter from 
July to October. Generally speaking, it is the 
form of H. autumnale known as H. a. grandi- 
florum that is the tall and late-flowering kind. 
All the forms of this species are free blooming, 
and all have flower-heads of a yellow shade. 

H. Bolan deri .—This is a dwarf species nob 
more than 2i feet high as a rule, erect in habit, 
the flower heads on long petioles, from a quite 
low branching tuft. The colour is deep golden, 
with nearly black disc. There is a “major” 
form of this species with larger flowers. 

H. Hoopesm is the earliest to bloom of this 
group. The colour is deep orange, the flower- 
heads larger than in most of the species, yet 
these are less shapely unless given the best 
cultivation. The plant is sturdy and not more 
than 2 feet high generally. On account of its 
early flowering and deep colour it is worth 
the attention of the hybridist. 

H. pumilum. —The Kew Hand List cites this 



Uelenium Bolanderi. From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ute Hall Gardens, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


allow the rank vapour to escape and mako the 
material in a better condition for promoting a 
steady, genial heat when made into a bed. If 
the manure and leaves are dry some water 
might advantageously be thrown on the heap. 
This done, nx upon a suitable site in 
which to form the bed, which should face 
south or any aspect that gets a fair 
amounb of sun. Then measure the size of the 
frame that it is intended to place on the bed 
when finished, and mark out a space at least a 
foot wider and longer than the frame. Having 
proceeded thus far, the actual making of the 
bed can be commenced. First place a laver 
of the manure and leaves over the space that has 
previously been marked out, and tread it very 
firm. It is most essential that the material be 
made firm, and amateurs particularly will do 
well to bear this in mind. Shake the manure 
evenly over the whole surface of the bed, too, 
avoiding the common error of putting it on in 
lumps ; if the former course is adopted a more 
uniform heat will be the result. Continue 
putting the material on the bed in layers and 
treading firm, as advised, until a height of at 
least 4 feet is reached. Some gardeners make 
their hot-beds even higher than this, but for 
general purposes I have found beds of the 
thickness indicated to be very useful; indeed, if 
trodden firm, the bed can be made 3 feet 
(j inches high in front, and 4 feet at the back, 
this giving a gradual slope to allow rain to run 
easily off the glass. The bed formed thus, the 
frame can be placed in position, and the 
lights, previously washed, if dirty, placed 
on, but not closed tightly ; if opened a little it 
will permit the rank steam to escape prior to | 
using the bed. It may be here mentioned that 
in exposed positions it is a good plan to dig a 
hole the size of the intended bod, 3 feet deep or 
so, and place the manure in this. When this 
is done, however, a few faggots should be put 
in the bottom of the hole to act as drainage. 
Beds formed in this manner keep warm for a 
longer period than those made on the level; 
but, of course, greater labour is entailed in 
making them, or rather in excavating the soil. 
Regarding 

The uses to which hot-beds may be put, 
space will not permit me to go into this freely 
at present ; but I may say that at this time 
of the year they are most useful for raising 
Tomato plants from seed. Tomatoes are now 
very extensively grown, and those who desire 
ripe fruit by June should at once set about 
sowing the seed in pots or pans and placing 
them in the frame. Cuttings of various kinds 
can also be rooted at the same time by placing 
a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse inside the 
frame and plunging the pots in this. Radishes 
and Carrots, too, can be sown in light soil 
placed in the frame, and those who desire 
early Asparagus or Seakale will find it an easy 
matter bo produce such if they possess a hot¬ 
bed. Then, again, Mustard and Cress can be 
raised in boxes now for salad, while later in 
the spring, hot-beds are invaluable for growing 
Cucumbers and Melons. T. 


ROCK BORDERS. 

It is not always convenient to have in a garden 
a rock garden, but there are few places in 
which arrangements may not be made to grow 
plants that, seen under their best conditions, 
are happiest when planted amid rocks and 
stones. With this object in view I advise those 
interested in alpine plants and Mosses to make 
rock borders where, undisturbed, one may 
grow plants that will increase in value each 
year. One such border I have in my mind in 
a garden that is not a large one by any means. 
The edging, instead of being formed by formal 
tiles, is built up of rough pieces of limestone, 
placed edgeways, over which plants have crept. 
There are several tiers, and between each, and, 
indeed, in the crevices of the rocks, soil has 
been deposited, so that in a dry time the roots 
find moisture, a point that many overlook in 
building such structures. In not a few cases I 
have seen rockeries built from an artistic plan 
and not with regard to the well-being of the 
occupants, and if a long period of drought 
ensues it quickly shows how useless mounds of 
stones are where there is no foundation of soil, 
&c., to conserve moisture. 

Perhaps the winter is as suitable a period as 
any to commence operations, as it is then one 
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the object is the decoration of the garden, there 
is no class of perennials that will better repay 
good cultivation. Good cultivation, in con¬ 
junction with judicious division of the tufts, is 
calculated to make the most of these plants. 
All the kinds may be increased by division, 
and also by seeds, while a third way of quickly 
adding to the stock is by “root cuttings.” 
The work is best carried out in winter 
when the plants are at rest. In respect to the 
Heleniums, the system of root cuttings is of 
greater value to such species as H. Hoopesii 
and H. Bolanderi than to the other members cf 
the group, because these are less readily 
increased oy division than are the remaining 
kinds. Good root cuttings of such things are 
of value because producing plants more quickly 
than seeds, even supposing these latter to 
vegetate freely and well. Hence, when dealing 
with a number of species, it is desirable to have 
every possible method in view, and in these 
days of the free grouping of good perennials it 
is important. The division of the clumps is 
best performed in March or April, pieces of 
moderate size only being replanted, and these 
always in well-trenched or deeply-dug and 
well-manured ground. Where the free-group¬ 
ing system is adopted it will be found 
infinitely better and decidedly more effective 
generally if the required area be filled at 


kind as a variety of H. autumnale. No spccua 
of the genus has been more largely grown for 
cut flowers than this. Its 18 inches or 
20 inches of growth in well grown plants are 
literally enveloped by tlie crowning profusion 
of flower-heads that continue to expand through 
many weeks. For massing in the garden or in 
beds it may be cited among the very bests. The 
colour is yellow. A larger form of this plant, 
H. p. magnificum, is a decided gain in size, 
very free flowering, producing immense heads 
of soft yellow flowers on nearly 3 feet high 
stems, and certainly one of the best perennials 
in existence. 

H. nudiflorum, syns. H. grandicephalutn 
striatum and H. autumnale, var. striatum. 
The latter is the name adopted by the Kew 
authorities for this excellent border perennial. 
We give the complete set of synonyms because 
readers will find no uniformity adopted by nur¬ 
serymen in their lists. In these circumstances 
it would be easy by purchasing from three 
sources to find oneself the possessor of but one 
variety as a result. The plant is a counterpart 
of the tall form of H. autumnale, possessing 
the same freedom of flowering, but the colour 
is yellow, copiously striped and blotched with 
brownish-crimson. The Heleniums are very 
useful for cutting, as the blooms last a long 
time fresh. 0 li pi 1 11 fl E. Jlnkins. 
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Perhaps the Ivies, which are of service all 
the year, are too frequently overlooked, and 
though of no value from a flowering point of 
view, are just the subjects for a window-box 
having a north aspect, and cannot well be left 
out. Some of them have extremely pretty 
foliage, can be trained over the front of the 
box, and may be turned out of pots and 
planted at any time of the year.— Townsman.] 


FRUIT, 

APRICOTS. 

Although the most capricious of all the stone 
fruits grown in this country, Apricots are, 
nevertheless, greatly appreciated, and are by 
some preferred to the Peach and Nectarine. 
Unfortunately, it is only in certain localities 
where soil and climate are suitable that the 
Apricot is a success. With the exception, per¬ 
haps, of the Plum, Apricots are selected by 
cottagers more often than any other fruit for 
clothing the southern and western fronts of 
their cottages in the warmer districts, and 
when their cultivation is carried out on intelli¬ 
gent lines the trees form an excellent invest¬ 
ment, as the owners have not the slightest 
difficulty in disposing of the produce at very 
remunerative prices. A wall having an aspect 
facing any point between south and duo west 
will answer for the Apricot, and it likes a 
warm, rather light loamy soil, having plenty 
of drainage. Heavy soils should be corrected 
by adding lime-rubble, wood ashes, and burnt 
soil; light soil, on the other hand, should be 
made sufficiently retentive by mixing a reason¬ 
able quantity of heavy loam with it. Poor 
soils may be enriched with an application of 
bone-meal and half-inch bones, but avoid the 
common error of using farmyard or decayed 
stable manure. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the provision of ample drainage, as the 
roots demand frequent and heavy supplies of 
water during the period of growth. Among 
Varieties the first to head the list is Moor 
Park, and no list or collection would be com¬ 
plete without it, for, in spite of its one serious 
failing, the mysterious manner in which its 
branches are sometimes apt to die suddenly, 
it is the best all-round Apricot that we possess. 
The fruits are medium-sized, roundish, with 
orange-coloured flesh, which is juicy, tender, 
sugary, and richly flavoured. It ripens some¬ 
times the third week in August, and at others 
not till the first week in September, much 
depending on season and aspect. There is also 
a variety named Early Moor Park, which 
resembles the foregoing in appearance, only it 
ripens its fruit from two to three weeks earlier 
on a south wall. Blenheim or Shipley’s Apricot 
is another excellent kind, which ripens in 
ad vance of Moor Park, but is not quite so rich 
in flavour. It is, however, a very hardy and 
prolific variety and well worthy of cultivation. 
Large Early used at one time to find much 
favour with growers, but its great drawbacks 
were absence of flavour and its rather firm 
flesh. This has been superseded by Rivers’ 
Large Early, which is similar to it in size and 
outline, but it has a more melting and richer- 
flavoured flesh. ThisalsoripensearLierthan Moor 
Park. Kaisha, a very free cropper and a highly - 
fUvoured sort, has paler-coloured flesh than 
any of the above, and it also has the good quality 
of maturing its fruit regularly and not on one 
side before the other, as some varieties are apt 
to do. Hemskirk is another variety that can 
be highly recommended. The fruit is large 
and somewhat flattened, and matures early in 
September on a western aspect. This I con¬ 
sider to be the hardiest of all Apricots, and it is 
at the same time very productive. In flavour 
it much resembles Moor Park, and is very 
delicious when fully ripe. A variety named 
Peach is also worth growing when there is 
space for accommodating several sorts. This 
bears very large fruits, which are deeply 
coloured on the side next the sun, while it has 
a juicy, sugary flavour. Powell’s Late should 
also find a place, if only on account of its 
fruit maturing after all the others enumerated. 
Another large fruited sort is named Royal, 
which has a rich juicy flesh, and ripens the 
latter end of August. A capital early variety 
that succeeds in some gardens is Oullin’s Early 
Peach, a counterpart of the Peach-Apricot, 
oijly it ripens thnfo we<Jcs^ar’i|rj jEjt>Ambroise 


is also a very early maturing variety, not so 
richly flavoured as Moor Park, and I should 
include it only in the event of planting a large 
collection. All those named down to and 
including Powell’s Late are worthy of the 
attention of every cultivator, and from among 
the number named a very choice selection can 
be made by those wishing to grow from one to 
six varieties of this most delicious fruit. 

It is an excellent plan to plant maiden-trees 
between the older ones on Apricot walls, and 
then when a gap occurs through a tree dying, 
or its having become decrepit through having 
lost its main branches, there will aiways be a 
tree at hand to fill the vacancy or vacancies 
with. _ A. W. 

NOTES REPLIES . 

Hardy fruit prospects.— In looking 
over my young trees I am satisfied that we 
shall have no lack of strong healthy bloom, 
which, if it escapes such disastrous frosts as we 
had last year during the third week in April, 
cannot fail to give us a very heavy crop of 
fruit. The trees have had a long rest, and, 
above all, the deluges of rain have carried the 
manure that has been put on as top-dressings 
down to the lowest roots of the trees. All we 
want now is a genial spring.—J. G., Gosport. 

Blistered Peach leaves — I have two Peaoh and 
two Neotarine-treea on a south-east wall. Every year the 
leaves are blistered. 1 will be very much obliged if you will 
tell me if there is anything I can do to prevent it? Is 
there any kind of mixture I can syringe the trees with?— 

II, I/OCK. 

[Many are the inquiries what best to do to 
prevent blister in Peach leaves. These are 
questions which it is difficult to answer, as 
sometimes under the mo9b careful treatment, 
together with the use of night coverings, the 
trees are not always exempt from injury, 
though, of course, they sufTer much less than 
others that have nob received protection. So 
long as the foliage is dry, ea9t winds and cold, 
frosty nights have less injurious effects. The 
one great thing is to watch that insects do nob 
get the upper hand and cripple free develop¬ 
ment of growth. To guard against this the 
trees should be looked over almost daily, and 
any leaf which shows the least sign of curling 
may be taken as having some green-fly behind 
it or on its underside. The grower, with the 
aid of a Tobacco-dust distributor, should 
gently press the affected leaf between the 
thumb and finger, and after crushing the fly 
apply a little Tobacco-powder, the moisture 
from the insect causing it to adhere to the 
foliage, thus saving wetting it for the purpose. 
A good protection early in the season is a 
double thickness of Strawberry nets arranged 
loosely about 18 inches from the wall. This 
screens the trees from winds during the dav 
and fro9t at night at the same time. Growth 
is not weakened by the exclusion of light and 
air, which is sometimes the case when thick 
blinds are not used carefully.] 

Pruning Gooseberries.— Kindly aay If the follow¬ 
ing treatment of Gooseberry bushes is ritfht? My man 
claims to be correct, but if I read aright the paragraph in 
Gardknixo of Jan. 16 last, he must be radically wrong. 
The bushes are elx to eight years old, and last year made 
a lot of new clean growth. My man has cut away to a 
length of 2 inches to 4 inches the whole of the new wood, 
and from an examination of the clippings I find what, to 
me, looks the very best of everything. The clippings are 
strong, full of buds, and from 10 inches to IS inches in 
length. The stumps left are, as I said, from 2 inches to 
4 inches, and I cannot see where possibly (if berries are 
produced upon the year-old stems) there is room for 
any big crop, as the stumps remaining hold not more than 
three buds or eyes to each. This mao treated them 
exactly the same last year, when I had no fruit, but I 
put it down to the bad season.— Hortus. 

[All the beat fruit is produced on the strong 
shoots of the preceding year, and to clip these 
hard back is utterly wrong. Whilst these 
shoots should be retained they may be 
shortoned to about one-fourth their length— 
that is, cutting off the weak points. But all the 
inner and weaker shoots should be cut back to 
about two leaf-buds to induce the formation of 
spurs or clusters of buds. A sharp pruning 
knife alone should be used for Gooseberries, 
the bushes being kept well thinned so as to 
admit the hand and arm freely amongst the 
branches for gathering. Also rigidly repress 
all suckers that may break up from the roots, 
doing that in the summer ere they grow strong. 
You must see that, next winter, the pruning is 
properly done. When sending queries, kindly 
write on one side of the paper only.] 


OARDBN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Herbaceous Calceolarias 
are very bright when in flower, and a well- 
grown group always attracts attention. Like 
the Cinerarias they are subject to attacks of 
green-fly, especially if starved or neglected. 
The treatment that suits Cinerarias will do for 
the Calceolaria. Sow the seeds in July in a 
cool-frame and grow on without check till the 
plants are in flower. They must never be per 
mitted to suffer from want of water, and 
liquid-manure should be given freely when the 
roots have pretty well occupied all the soil 
after receiving the Anal shift into 7-inch pots, 
which will be large enough for good specimen*. 
A frame on the north side of a wall is the best 
position for summer. To keep them free from 
insects feed the plants well, vaporise occa 
sionally, and never permit the flies to get a 
footing on the plants. One of the most effec 
tive plants now in the conservatory is the tall, 
rather shrubby Coleus thyrsoideus. Tho 
flowers are blue and the plant is easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of the young shoots. It 
is hardier than the common run of Coleuses, but 
will be better kept in a warm house, or, at 
least, in a temperature approaching 60 degs. at 
night during growth, afterwards it will be at 
home in the conservatory. In 7-inch and 
8-inch pots very large specimens may be had. 
To obtain well-furnished specimens, the lead¬ 
ing shoots should be pinched from time to time 
during growth. The plant is cheap enough for 
everybody with a conservatory to have it. 
During the past week we have had an occasional 
hour or two of sunshine, and this has bright 
ened up things immensely, and plants coming 
into bloom can be fed more liberally with 
liquid-manure. This has a wonderful effect 
upon such things as Cinerarias, Eupatoriums, 
Arum Lilies, and Acacias in pots. With 
brighter weather less fire-heat will be required 
ana more ventilation can be given. As the 
Zonal Pelargoniums go out of bloom the plants 
can be cub down and cuttings put into pots of 
sandy loam to increase stock. The cuttings 
rooted now will makegood plants for flowering 
in 5-inch or 6 inch pots next winter. Epacrises 
and Chorozemas will be in flower now, and 
neither are difficult to grow. They must have 
ood peat and be firmly potted and be pruned 
ack more or less after flowering. Winter¬ 
flowering Heaths should be shortened back 
after flowering, and, if repotting is necessary, 
attention should be given when the new 
growth comes away in March or April. Camel¬ 
lias and Azaleas must nob be permitted to get 
very dry now. 

Stove. — Effective arrangement should 
always be a strong point in all plant-houses. 
When plants are huddled together in a con¬ 
fused mass, even if well grown, they do not 
satisfy any tasteful critic. Do nob overcrowd, 
especially now that growth is becoming active. 
Sow seeds of Streptocarpi, Gloxinias, and 
Begonias. Fern spores also may be sown, 
though we generally sow these as soon as ripe 
or early in autumn, and then early in spring 
the seedlings will be ready to prick off into 
boxes. Achimenes may be started now for 
early blooming. These deserve more attention 
than they get now. When a plant is popular, 
new varieties are continually being produced to 
moot the demand for novelties, and the 
Achimenes for the present remain quiescent. 
They are beautiful in baskets in the conserva¬ 
tory in summer, bub they want a little more 
warmth in the early stages. Like many other 
stove or warm-house plants, they will do in a 
cool house when in flower in summer. Night 
temperature now 03 degs. Ventilation at the 
ridge at 75 degs. to 80 degs. 

Ventilating fruit houses.— In bright 
weather give a small crack of air along the 
ridge before the vapour rises in the atmosphere 
of the house, not sufficient to lower the tem¬ 
perature of the house, but enough to let out the 
damp, stagnant atmosphere. Especially is 
this necessary in vineries where the Grapes are 
set and swelling. In a close, stagnant atmos¬ 
phere the foliage lacks substance, and soon falls 
a prey to insects and mildew. Rust on Grapes 
is generally caused by cold currents, therefore 
we must ventilate without causing draughts, 
and it is better to make several- journevs 
through the house to -put on air—to use the 
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gardeners’ term—than give boo much at one 
time. Anyone who seeks to save time by giving 
more air than is necessary at any one time wifi 
surely make a mistake that will bring trouble 
in the future. 

Melons and Cucumbers in hot-beds. 

—Melons and Cucumbers are to a large extent 
gfrown in low span-roofed houses now, especi¬ 
ally early in the season, but when February 
comes round they may be started in frames 
placed on a bed of warm materials that will give 
out a steady heat for some time. The beds 
should be substantial and well put together, 
with leaves and stable-manure, and made 
reasonably firm. If not made fairly firm there 
will be a rush of heat that will soon spend 
itself, and then the bed will become cold and 
the plants fail, unless the heat can be revived 
by linings. Young plants of Cucumbers and 
Melons can soon be raised in a warm bed. In 
the old days the seedling bed was started first, 
and when the plants were ready the other 
beds were got ready and planted as soon as 
the temperature was suitable. Cucumbers 
and Melons will bear a good deal of root 
warmth without injury—85 degs. to 00 degs. 
at the beginning will do no harm, and there 
are means of keeping down the heat if too 
warm at first. Turves laid Grass side down¬ 
wards in the centre of the lights will check .the 
heat if the bed is too warm. Warm coverings 
at night will be necessary, and all water given 
must be warm. Cucumbers and Melons grow 
very fast in the frames when the conditions 
are favourable. 

Tomatoes In pots.— Strong plants 
placed in 10-inch pots and trained up near 
the glass will move fast now in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. or so. Leave room in the pots 
for additional compost, and press the soil in 
firmly. Good turfy loam with a little old 
manure, bone-meal, and old plaster will make 
a good healthy compost for Tomatoes. 

Window boxes. —If shrubs are used they 
very often get brown by this time. The 
Euonymus family are the best shrubs for 
window-boxes, but a mixture of Wallflowers, 
Violas, and bulbs make very effective outside 
window dressings, and are less costly than 
shrubs. To have effective windows there 
should be several sets of boxes to give the 
necessary seasonable changes. 

Outdoor garden. — Though there are 
signs of growth among herbaceous plants and 
shrubs, tne general absence of sunshine has 
kept most things in a backward state. Feb¬ 
ruary is usually a busy month, and if the 
weather is suitable there will be a good deal of 
planting to do. Deciduous things will move 
well now if the weather is open. In any 
general scheme of planting one cannot very 
well plant the deciduous things alone, otherwise 
it would be as well to leave the evergreens a 
little longer. I have done a good deal of 
planting in April, and such planting rarely 
fails if tne things are attended to afterwards in 
the matter of mulching and watering. Damp¬ 
ing the foliage during a drying time has even 
more value than pouring water on the roots. 
A good soaking of water during a dry time in 
April or May will retain its effect a long time 
when the surface is mulched with some non¬ 
conducting material. All kinds of spring 
flowers may be transplanted now. Box edgings 
may be taken up, pulled to pieces, and 
replanted. Laying Box edgings is simple 
enough, but it requires a good workman to do 
it well, and the average jobbing gardener 
rarely does it well. Weedy or discoloured 
walks may be turned over to bring the brighter 
gravel to the top, and then be rolled down firm. 
From 6 inches to 9 inches of rubble should be 
used as a foundation on gravel walks. 

Fruit garden.— In open weather plant, 
prune, and train fruit-tree3. There are still 
far too many old or otherwise useless fruit- 
trees in garden and orchard, and there is still 
too much hard pruning done, especially in the 
case of bush or pyramidal trees. The proper 
form for dwarf Apples is the open-centred 
bush. This form of tree lets in the air and 
sunshine and is more natural to the Apple 
than the pyramidal, which necessitates so much 
hard pruning to get a well-furnished tree. 
The Pear more easily assumes a pyramidal out¬ 
line. The dwarf standard or half standard is 
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a very good form for Apples and Plums, and 
this shape is easily obtained by planting what 
are termed feathered trees. If 1 were planting 
on a large scale I should plant three years’ 
feathered trees. They are cheap and soon 
come into bearing, and by pruning the bottom 
branches the round-headed half standard is 
obtained. Cherries should be planted on a 
large scale or not at all. If only a tree or two 
is planted, unless they are on a wall where 
they can easily be netted up the birds will get 
every fruit. I have managed with the Duke 
Cherries on the Mahaleb, as the growth is 
moderate and they bear so freely that they pay 
for netting up, and the Morello does very well 
as a bush or standard in the open, but the 
fruits are not so fine a9 when grown on a wall, 
and they will do in the worst aspects. A wash 
in winter will not altogether clear out American 
blight, but it will be beneficial. 

Vegetable garden. —This is a time for 
manuring, and trenching, and digging. 
Distribute the manure as evenly as possible by 
shaking it to pieces when it is being spread, 
so that it may become blended with the soil. 
The best kind of manure for light soil is from 
the cow and the pig, because it makes the land 
more retentive of moisture. A dressing of clay 
is often of more value than manure on light 
porous land, and it should be spread on the 
land after the digging, and left on the sur¬ 
face for a time for the weather to act upon it, 
when it can be easily incorporated with the 
soil. Lime, should it be necessary to use ib, 
should be treated in the same wav. In the | 
way of manuring, a good deal can be done by 
working the waste matters of house and garden 
into compost. This will help to keep up the 
fertility of the soil. There is no more valu¬ 
able fertiliser than the heap which has been 
smother-burned when the trees are pruned, and 
the other matters which do not readily decay 
are passed through the fire. We are waiting 
for sun and wind to dry the ground, so that we 
may geb on the land to plant a few early 
things. The Sherwood is a good dwarf early 
Pea, and we are trying Early Morning, an 
early Pea about 2 h feeb. The Sherwood is 
quite dwarf, only about 1 foot high, though 
the soil and the season may vary the height of 
Peas. Gradus is a good early Pea, and Auto¬ 
crat, 4 feet, and Duke of Albany, about 5 feeb, 
will come in succession. Ne Plus Ultra still 
retains its place as a late Pea, its flavour 
being so excellent. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

February loth .—We are now busy putting 
in cuttings of various soft-wooded plants. 
Autumn-struck cuttings of Geraniums have 
been potted off singly and will bo placed where 
a little warmth can be given to start them into 
growth. Old bedding Geraniums that have 
been wintered in boxes have been potted off and 
placed in heat to produce cuttings. Sowed 
seeds of Petunias, Verbenas, Tomatoes, and 
Phlox Drummondi. Pricked off seedling 
Lobelias. 

February 16th. —Finished training Peaches 
on walls. Strawberries in blossom are daily 
fertilised till a dozen fruits have been set, and 
then all lato blossoms and imperfectly-set 
small fruits are removed. From this onwards 
this lot of plants will have weak liquid-manure 
two or three times a week, according to 
the weather. Planted more French Beans in 
pots, and started a lob of Veitch’s climbing 
French Boans in small pots for planting out 
on each side of a span-roofed house for 
training up. 

February 17th. —Cut down Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums which have been flowering through the 
winter and pub in cuttings. Cucumbers in 
bearing are looked over, always once, and 
sometimes twice, a week, to regulate growth. 
No fruits are left to geb old, and a sprinkling 
of fresh, sweet compost is given when neces¬ 
sary. This light top-dressing is very bene¬ 
ficial. Liquid-manure is given when required. 
Atmospheric moisture is supplied by damping 
floors and walls freely. 

February 18th.— Planted various climbing 
plants on rustic poles and tree-trunks. Some 
increase of the site where hardy Fem9 are 


grown will be made, and the soil and 
stones are now being arranged ready for plant¬ 
ing in March. Sowed a few more Sweet Peas 
in pots and also several rows outside. Planted 
more early Potatoes after Asparagus in frames. 
The tubers had been started in pots. Sowed a 
few more Melon-seeds. 

February 10th .—Disbudded Vines dow just 
breaking in second house. These are mostly 
early varieties, but there is one Muscat at the 
warmest end. Disbudding is still being done 
in early Peach-house. A few fruits are being 
thinned oft' from the underside of the trellis. 
Grapes are being thinned on pot-Vines and 
warm liquid-manure is given occasionally. 
Late Pears are taken into a warm house to 
bring up the flavour. 

February 20th .—Potted off Tomatoes and 
placed on shelves near glass. Comet and 
Stirling Ca9tle are useful varieties for early 
work. Gradus Peas are planted on outside 
border. Whab remains of the digging of 
vacant land is being pushed forward. Sowed 
Parsley. Spinach has been sown between the 
rows of Peas as a catch crop. Seakale roots 
are taken into the Mushroom - house in 
batches as required. 


LAW AND CUSTOM 

Is notice to quit necessary ?— In May, 1003, I 
took of A two pieces of garden land at 10s. per piece per 
annum without any written agreement. Nothing waa 
said about the period when rent should be paid, and I 
took it that payment should be yearly. I now find 
(January 11) that the landlord has let it to someone else, 
or, at any rate, has engaged a man to dig the land over. 
He never asked me to pay my rent or said anything what¬ 
ever about the place to me. What had I best do? Can I 
claim a year’s notice Wkston. 

[You may request the man who is digging 
the ground over to leave ib. If he remains you 
may bring an action for trespass against the 
man, and his employer, your landlord. You 
might remove him forcibly if you choose, bub 
it will be much better to bring an action in the 
county court. You cannot be dispossessed of 
the land without proper notice, and if you 
cultivate the land a9 a markeb garden, you are 
entitled to a years notice, expiring in May, 
1905. You do nob say whether the land is 
cultivated as a markeb garden or not, but the 
point is immaterial, because if it is merely a 
private garden you are entitled to half a year’s 
notice, expiring with the end of the year of 
tenancy—and this means that you cannot in 
any evenb be compelled bo quit until May, 
1905.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Indian Shamah 

(M. A ).—You may give your bird dried ant’s- 
eggs, mealworms, and insects of all kinds. 
Occasionally yolk of hard-boiled egg and 
luQch biscuit, mixed together in a mortar, may 
be supplied. Cooked mutton, cub up very 
small, may be given about three times a week, 
also chopped Lettuce, but all indigestible food 
musb be carefully avoided, or the bird will 
soon suffer from ill-health. Plenty of water 
both for drinking and bathing should be 
provided, also good grit-sand. The Shamah is 
naturally timid and excitable, the cage in 
which it is kept should therefore have a 
sheltered and darkened corner into which ib 
can retreat, otherwise results from fright may 
prove serious. In the cage there should be a 
small natural bough. Ib is well also to pro¬ 
vide a ledge or box high up in the cage, as 
this bird is very fond of roosting on a flab 
place, and high. Ib will warble its sweet, 
gentle song from a low position amidst shrubs 
of a garden aviary, but always secures the 
highest position for roostiDg for the night, lb 
will thrive much better in a sheltered garden 
aviary during the summer than in the house, 
although bo ensure perfect plumage it is 
advisable to take it indoors as soon as ib shows 
signs of moulting. Although this bird will 
thrive in a low temperature, sudden changes 
must be carefully avoided.—S. S. G. 

Thrush losing Its feathers (31. B.). 
—There is a great difference in the way in 
which individual birds pass through their 
moult, some shedding their feathers very 
quickly, and without any apparent trouble, 
feeling their moult so slightly that they con¬ 
tinue singing the whole time, while othe»s have 
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the greatest difficulty in elaborating their new 
plumage. The loss of feathers and the non- 
production of a new plumage arise sometimes 
from debility, when a more generous diet will 
usually effect a cure, but you appear to feed 
and treat your bird very judiciously, and from 
its continuing in song is evidently in good 
health. A tonic in the drinking water, such as 
a rusty nail or a small piece of sulphate of iron, 
would probably prove beneficial in this case. 
The sulphate of iron may be dissolved, and 
added to the drinking water in the proportion 
of two grains of the former to an ounce of the 
latter, or powdered sulphur may be mixed with 
the food, about a teaspoonful to a saucer of 
food. It would greatly benefit your Thrush to 
let him have a time in your garden aviary; 
birds in such position seldom suffer from loss 
of feathers, but remain in perfect plumage.— 
S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ga*dmnthq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gasdkxino, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.Q. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBMBHBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three Queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbitino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altoaysbe replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Davalllas (4 matettr).— Hare's-foot Ferns do best in 
soil composed of equal parts of loam and good leaf- 
mould, made sandy. The drainage must be well attended 
to, as the plants want plenty of water during the 
season, and nothing sour or stagnant must remain about 
them. Care should be taken not to sink the rhizomes in 
the soil; they object to being buried, but if laid on the 
soil and pegged down thereon, they will soon get fixed. 
All do well in pots or baskets, while pans are also very 
suitable for growing them in. 

Growing the Chinese Sacred Lily(2T. S.l— 
Get some small pebbles and place them in the bottom of a 
shallow vase or bowL Stand the bulb on these and then 
fill in round the bulb with Borne more of the stones nearly 
up to the level of the top of the bowl. The roots soon 
ramble among the stones, thus securing a hold. Fill up 
the bowl with water, so as to come about half way up the 
bulb, adding a few pieces of charcoal to keep the water 
pure. Keep the bowl filled up with warm water when 
necessary. Any greenhouse or warm room will grow this 
Narcissus. 

Callas falling ( J. W. 27.).—You say you are 
keeping your plants "fairly moist" This is just where 
the mistake is made. You have allowed the plants to 
get too dry at the roots, and, at the same time, you have 
evidently given an overdose of artificial manure. The 
Calla is essentially a moisture-loving plant Aphides, 
too, will also injure the flowers, and arrest their develop¬ 
ment Fogs, too, will also cause the trouble, but In your 
case we certainly should say that dryness is the cause. 
The soil may look moist on the surface, but on examina¬ 
tion we think you will find that it is dry in the pots. 
Water them well; in fact, stand them in a tub of water, 
so as to get well soaked. Keep them well watered, with 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure, and with the return 
of spring you will find that the flowers will develop 
properly. 

Heuchera not flowering (Inquirer).— The 
Heucbera often proves a difficult plant to flower, as speci¬ 
mens grow well and appear in the best of health, but show 
no blooms. You had better divide your plants, and grow 
them in different positions and exposures. In the roc 
garden it often flowers well, as it aleo does in many 
gardens when grown on a level bed. A sunny spot is 
the best position for it, though we have also seen it 
flowering freely in the shade. The finest group of it we 
have ever seen was some years ago in a Surrey garden, 
the soil being a deep sandy loam. It seems, however, 
quite indifferent to soil, as we have seen it doing well in 
a heavy loam. As regards the Muscaris, the bulbs are far 
too thick. It is best to divide them every third or fourth 
year, giving them, of course, a fresh position in the 
garden; or, if not this, renewing the soil before re¬ 
planting. 

Climbers for lofty conservatory (Rose M. 
Harvey ).—As far as can be Judged, we cannot advise you 
to try Roses with any hope of success, as we know only 
too well what these structures are, and their unsuit¬ 
ability for plant growing. Your choice is, however, 
not limited to Roses, and if you prefer a change from the 
Vines there are a few good climbers that can be recom- 
mended. Among the very best of pillar plants are 
Plumbago capeneie, Habrothamnus elegans, and Habro- 
tbamnus aurantiacus, and these, we think, would give 
mite satisfaction thaw tnoee you bavff planted. For the 
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roof you may have, beside the Cobxa, a good Passion¬ 
flower, say Imperatrice Eugenie, Hardenbergia, Comp- 
toniana, Clematis indivisa, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, and the 
Climbing Dahlia (Hidalgoa Wercklei). All of these would 
thrive in the temperature you name, and we venture to 
think would in every way give satisfaction. 

Treatment of Begonias, etc. (Plan Newydd).— 
Keep the Begonias, CannaB, and Gloxinias as they are till 
about the middle of March, then, if they are still in pots, 
turn out and Bhake completely clear of the old soil, at 
least, in the case of the Begonias and Gloxinias, while the 
Cannas which are not dried off will have many living 
roots, and must, therefore, not be treated so severely. It 
is a good plan to start the Begonias and Gloxinias in 
comparatively small pota (say, 4 inches in diameter), and 
shift them into larger ones when the new roots have 
taken possession of the fresh eoiL A mixture of equal 
part of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling 
of sand, will suit both of these well. The Cannae are far 
more liberal feeders, and also do better in a mixture of 
two thirds loam to one third well-decayed manure and a 
little Band. In potting the Cannas you must judge of the 
size pot required by the condition they are in and the 
vigour of the variety, some being much stronger than 
others. It is better to use a comparatively small pot at 
first, shifting when requisite into a larger one, than it is 
to overpot, till the plants are in active growth. After 
potting, give water sparingly till growth recommences. 
With regard to the Gladioli, they were, we presume, 
lifted from the open ground and wintered in a structure 
just free from frost, in which case they may remain dor¬ 
mant till about the end of March or in April; in fact, 
whenever they can be tafely planted out-of-doors, which, 
in your district may be even earlier, 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Making a hedge (T. Dale).— You would And the 
Rambler Roses, such as Felicity * Perpetue, Bennet’s 
Seedling, Aglaia, and Crimson Kimbler very suitable for 
forming such a hedge, intermingling with them plants of 
Ootoneaster Simonsi, Forsythia suspensa, or Berberis. 
Such would form a very interesting and substantial 
screen. You might also try the many forms of Hybrid 
Sweet Briers which we now have, these also being very 
suitable for a hedge or dividing line in the garden. 

FRUIT. 

Planting the Strawberry - Raspberry 

(A. G. C ).—The plant you have under the improper name 
of Strawberry-Raspberry, for it is neither one nor the 
other, but “an American species,'’ is generally known as 
Rubus rof' foliuB. It is quite hardy, and once it is well 
established where planted, soon increases by throwing up 
suckers, much as all members of the Bramble family do. 
There can be no doubt, if fruit be saved, allowed to become 
dead ripe, have the Juice pressed out, mixed with very 
dry sand, and allowed to remain bo all the winter, then 
well rubbed dry, and sown, sand and seed, in shallow drills 
outdoors in April, growth would result. The fruits are 
worthless for table, but pretty to lock at. 

Grafting Crab-stocks (Norfolk).— You will find 
the book “ The Art of Budding and Grafting," C. Baltet, 
from this office, price 2s. Cl, the best of its kind for your 
purpose. Any local bookseller should get it for you. 
Stocks obtained from hedgerows, and about in the stems 
the size of a man’s finger, planted only last November, 
will hardly be sufficiently rooted to bear hard cutting 
back and grafting in April. We 6hould advise \ou to 
leave them to make all the growth they will, then bud 
them near the ground in August. You would then Dext 
year probably obtain as fine growths, and, perhaps, even 
better, from the buds than from the grafts. The buds 
remain dormant all the winter, then break out very strong 
the following spring. If you resolve to graft, get scions 
at once, name them, then lay them in several inches 
deep In a cool place to keep them from bud growth. Get 
the stems of the stocks neatly trimmed, but leave the tope 
on until you graft, then cut them down to within 8 inches 
of the ground. 


VEGETABLES. 

Bastard trenching (Amos).—Open a trench about 
2 feet wide and a full spit deep, clearing out some of the 
loose soil from the bottom, and wheel the soli to where you 
intend to finish. Then put in the dung and dig it in with 
the bottom spit in the trench ; then fill up this trench 
with the top spit of the second, treating all the piece of 
ground in the same way. The advantage of this mode of 
trenching is that the good soil is retained at the top—an 
important point where the subsoil is poor and bad—while 
the bottom soil is improved and loosened, so that the roots 
can go down and thus benefit by the manure which has 
been incorporated with it. 

Artificial manure for Potatoes (.V. Y. Z.\— 
An excellent manure for Potatoes on your recently broken 
pasture land would be basic-slag, applied at once, and 
immediately forked in, at the rate of 5 lb. per rod, and 
at the same time apply 3 lb. of Kainit per rod. Basic- 
slag supplies phosphates, and Kainit potash. If applied 
at once and forked iD, the material should be in a state 
of solution when good growth is being made by the 
Potatoes. When those are 6 inches in height sprinkle 
between the rows and well hoe in 3 lb. per rod of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. If soot be 
plentiful, use that fieely also, as it is excellent manure. 
As your ground is old pasture you may find it infested 
with wireworm. If bo, next < *ctober you will have to obtain 
gas-lime. Put it down at the rate of a bushel per rod, 
spread it about, let it pulverise for a month, then well 
spread it afresh and dig it in. That is one of the best 
destructives of wireworm. 


SHORT RBPLIHS. 


have can be planted out in the garden, and may give you 
a few flowers for cutting, but they are of no use for poti i 

second year.- Rosedene .—It is quite impossible to idvi» 

as to planting Roses without seeing the ground. Yoo hid 

best consult someone in your vicinity.- Berkthirt-h 

the summer start at six o'clock, with three quarter* of io 
hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner, leaving eff it 
six. In the winter start with the daylight, with ball in 
hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, leaving eff 
when dark. .Such jobs as you refer to can be dent 
during wet days, and cn such as the men cannot veil 
outdoors. In the summer, if the men work overtime, tfcn 
ought to be paid, or be allowed an equivalent in holidajt 
On Saturdays leave off not later than 4 o'clock. Stokiii 
depends on the weather and the plants the gardener hi* to 
grow, and whether any forcing is done.— J. B. B.Stt 
article on " Retarded bulbs and plants " in our Lwut cl 
Jan. 23, page 589. You had better get the bock you nkr 
to, or " Johnson’s Gardeners’ Dictionary,’’ which will give 
you all the information you want. Kindly read our ruin 
to correspondents as to sending queries, etc — A. t. Q. 

—Your best plan will be to tow early in March in but* or 
pans, pricking out when fit to handle, and iftenrudi, 
when strong enough, planting in the open air. Without 
knowing what the seeds are it is very difficult to advise. 

- J. Trumbull.—See issue Sept. 19,1903, peg* 379.— 

James Stokes .—Ask a professional gardener In jour neigh¬ 
bourhood to show you.- Gloucester .—Very difficult to 

assign any reason with so little information as jouglvaca 
Have they been attacked by mildew or green-fly? You vt 
evidently keeping the plants too hot and close.— A. 1. 
Rydon —Your best plan will be to get “Orthid*: Thnr 
Culture and Management,” which was revUwed io cor 
pages in the issue of Oct 3, 1903, page 404 .— S.D.L 
—You should get "Alpine Flowers for Gardtn*,” frem 
this office, post free, Us., in which the whole question k 

fully dealt with and illustrated.- Knuteford.—' "Gmn- 

house and Stove Plants,” by T. Baines. From this effire. 

- He.lby .—Certainly not. Dig up the sucker* wbtn 

they appear with a fork, and mulch the plantation well 

with short manure and rotten leaves.- A. W. I)-*t * 

article in our issue of February 15, page 013 re culture cl 

Mignonette in pots.- Oxshott .—We have never wen 

such. There are plenty such in wbat are known a* the 

Bunch Primroses.- Suffolk .—Any nurseryman should be , 

able to get the Rhubarb you inquire about— R.A.L. 
Keays.— Many thanks. What we prefer are via** cl 

English gardens only.- Ascot .—Try Paseiflora (train, 

Paseiflora Constance Elliot (white). Clematis indim 
lobata, or a Camellia, while Lapageria, which mutt hut 
peaty coil, would aleo be very suitable. Yoo ought to 
plant it as soon as you can, using a large pet, and beitc 

careful as to drainage.- A Regular Reader.-], Scat 

Roses are very weak io the flower-stalk, and behave, u 
you say. Kindly send the names of tbote you refer tc. 

2, Dust the plants well with sulphur whtn ycu ree ibj 
signs of mildew. Last year was to cold and wrt that 
mildew was very common. Kindly read our ruleitocom 
spondents as to sending queries.- B. O .—Your culti¬ 

vation is quite right. Witloof is naturally bitter. The 
crowns you send are very poor. You will find an artlck 
dealing fully with the cultivation in our issue of Jim 2* 
1901, page 030. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— H. M. F.-L^la ancep — 

S. A. B .—Rbodanthe Mangleei.- K. P. S.— Your p>*»'. 

seems to be a Seaforthia elegans, but from such a piece it 
is difficult to say. It is covered with scale, and wtr* it 

ours we should burn it.- Otat.—l, Clematis baleark* 

2, Rbamnus Alaternus; 3, Send specimen in Uoca 

4, Pbillyrea sp.- Fred.— Thuja elegantieaima »uk»: 

2, The Artillery Plant (Pilea muacosa); 3, Lotus peliorrjE 

chus ; 4, Asparagus plumosua.- W. Bardon.— 1, Salvia 

fulgens ; 2, Salvia Bethelli ; 3, Salvia rulilans; 4 , GjmM- 
gramma chrysophylla ; 6, Send better specimen; 6, w- 

E horbia jacquinheflora. - W. B. W.—l, Polvpcdium 

leyenianum ; 2, Dicksooia evidently, but specirmp too 
poor ; 3, Selaginella Martensi variegata ; 4, Selaglnell* «P 
Please send better specimen. 


Catalogues received.— II. J. Jones, Ryecrolt Vir- 
eery, Hither Green, Lewisham.— List of NncChiyia*’* 

mums, Seeds, and Plants for VMU. -Hsrland P. 

Boston, Mass, U S.A. List of Rhododendrons, A:al*et, 

Ko.lmias,etc. -las. Cocker and Sons, 13. I nioo-»tr<ei. 

Aberdeen.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bedding Tl*™’ 
etc. 


Royal Botanic Society.— It is proposed 
that a grand horticultural and gardening exhi¬ 
bition shall take place in the month of June 
this year under the auspices of the society. It 
i 9 intended that the exhibition shall be held in 
the new exhibition grounds of the society, 
situated in the centre of their beautiful gardens 
in Regent’s Park ; the exhibition to be open 
for one week, or possibly longer. The pro¬ 
posed scheme embraces horticulture, forestrv, 
botany, educational methods, nature study, ajd 
a special section for colonial produce. In addi¬ 
tion to the exhibition, lectures, conference?, 
and conversazione are in course of arrange 
ment. All communications respecting the 
gardens and exhibitions, etc., should be made 
to Mr. J. Bryant Sowerby, the secretary. 


J. C. D.— We have examined the section of Apple wood 
under a microscope, but can find no trace of any insect 
Ths best food for Strawberries is farmyard manure well 

Incorporated with the soil before planting. - Amateur, 

Norwood.— Phlebodium aureum. The potting is the cause 
of failure, while it has been no doubt taken from a warm- 
house, and the change of temperature has also helped to 

spoil it- S. A. B.— So ; far better get a packet of seed 

and raise yourg plants.- Bulbs .—You mutt buy fresh 

bulbs if you want good flowers next year. These y|<j\ij 
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Adiantuniri, viviparous, t Chrysanthemums,late.. £40 
for small hanging bas- j Chrysanthemums — sin- 

kcts .631 glodjweretl sorts for 

Akebia quinata .. .. 641 exhibition ..645 

Annuals for cutting .. 634 Chrysanthemums, when 
Artichokes in winter .. 6t3 to propagate the early- 
Asparagus, treatment of 616 dowering .. 611 

Bamboos, flowering .. 641 Chrysanthemums, 

Birds . 645 white, for market .. 641 

Brussels Sprouts, late.. 644 Cineraria seed, saving 645 
Chrysanthemum, single- Clematis montana not 

flowered, Edith Owen 640 flowering .. ..635 

Chrysanthemums .. 610 1 Cone-flowers (Rud- 

Chrysanthemums, early- beckial.634 

flowering .. 640 Conservatory .. .. 614 

Chrysanthemumns for Crops, root, preparation 

exhibitiou .. .. 615 of ground for .. ..643 

Chrysanthemums for Dadalacanthus nervo- 

exhibition without a bus .. .. 639 

greenhouse .. .. 640 I Dahlias from seed .. 614 


INDEX. 

Epacrisen, increasing 1 Greenhouse, ueing a 

and growing .. .. 638 cold .643 

Eupatoriums .. .. 637 j Guano, Peruvian, apply- 

Fems . 636 ing .618 

Ferns under glass .. 641 Herb garden, planting a 045 
Flower gardens, gay, at H i m a n t ophy 11 u in s 

a minimum cost 635 (Olivias).63S 

Freesias from seed, Indoor plants .. ..637 

raising. 638 Iryasahetke .. ..641 

Fruit . 633 Liliums, potting.. .. 615 

Fruit garden .. .. 645 Lily of the Valley .. 637 

Fruit peats, bush .. 642 Liquid-manure .. 646 

Garden diary, extracts Lonscera fragrantisaima 142 

from a .. .. 615 Mignonette in pots .. 639 

Garden peats and friends 642 Mistletoe, propagating 

Garden, railway plat- | the .646 

form .631 Mushroom-beds, spawn 

Garden, slugs in,. .. 642 ing .. ..644 

Garden wurk .. — 644 Odontogloesom crispum 639 

Grapes, thanked,. .. 633 Outdoor garden .. .. 615 


Outdoor plauts .. .. 634 Roses, mildew on .. 636 

Parsley. 643 Salvia lleeri .. .. 637 

Pear thoots, diseased .. 633 Seedlings in hot-bad, 

Peas for eucceision .. 641 raising.615 

Peas, raising early .. £44 S lene pendula .. .. 635 

Periitrophe spedosa .. 639 Stove .641 

Philesia buxifolia .. 611 Strawberries, early .. 633 
Plants and flowers .. 631 Straw berries in barrels, 

Plants for rock garden.. 615 growing.648 

Plants, hard wooded, Sweet Peas — sowing 

indoors. 639 seed .635 

Primroses. 635 Trees and Hhrubs .. 641 

Primroses from seed .. 645 Vegetable garden .. 615 
Rosa rugoea .. .. 635 Vegetables .. .. 643 

Rose for north wall .. 615 Vegetables, forcing .. 644 
Rose for porch trellis .. 645 Vines fruiting in pots.. 644 
Rose screens, arched .. 636 Week's work, the coming 645 

Roses . 636 Window gardening .. 614 

Roses, standard, iso- I Witch Hazels (Hamam- 
lated . 636 I elis) .611 


FRUIT. 

EARLY STRAWBERRIES. 

To have these ready for gathering in this and 
the early part of next month great skill is 
required in the management of the plants. To 
secure good results only early ripening varie¬ 
ties should be grown, and the plants must have 
had a long season of growth, special care being 
taken to secure perfect ripening of the crowns. 
The first lot of plants must have been started 
not later than November, with another batch 
to follow these in December, and forcing must 
not be hurried, or failure will result. When 
this has been carried out, the fruits in the first 
mentioned case will soon be colouring, if not 
already doing so, if the plants were placed in 
strong heat as soon as the berries gave indica¬ 
tions of swelling freely after eetbing had been 
effected. Once colouring commences, the 
applicationof stimulants should be discontinued 
and syringing of the plants also. Cloir tepid 
water alone should bo given when this stage is 
reached, and this should be omitted on the 
day it is proposed to gather the fruits to avoid 
giving the latter a watery, insipid flavour. 
The December-started batch of plants should 
have set, and the fruits be thinned down to 
nine or six ere this, and if swelling satisfac¬ 
torily, the moving of the plants to a house 
where a brisk temperature is kept up will 
quickly hasten them towards maturity. Before 
removing them see that they are free from fly ; 
fumigate if necessary, and support the fruits 
by twigs of Birch or tie them bo short sticks 
and raise them high enough to clear the soil 
and the rims of the pots also. Ply the syringe 
freely amongst the plants twice daily, and 
never allow them bo feel the want of water. As 
great demands will bo made upon the roots, 
the plants must be fed with stimulants daily 
until the colouring period is reached. 

Plants started at the commencement of the 
year are now sending up their flower-spikes, 
and before the flowers develop fumigate once 
or twice, even if fly is not present, and this will 
carry them safely over the flowering period. 
Syringe freely the following morning in all 
cases when fly has been found on the plants. 
In case the atmosphere is moist from conden¬ 
sation where these plants are plunged or 
standing, they had better be moved to a shelf 
in a house for the time being where a suitable 
temperature is maintained and where the air is 
drier. When in bloom withhold the syringe 
and resort to the usual means of ensuring a 
good set. These plants will give far better 
results than either of the previously started 
batches, and will also carry a heavier crop of 
fruit ; therefore, when thinning, a greater 
number may be left, but how many is a matter 
that is much better decided by the grower him¬ 
self, as so much depends on the vigour of the 
plants and the variety. After setting and 
thinning are effected observe the above direc¬ 
tions as regards fumigation, feeding, etc., and as 
the plants are moved fill up their places at 
once, with a view bo keep up an unbroken suc¬ 
cession. As each lob of plants is brought in 
scrape the Moss from oft the soil, scrub the 
pots, and do not neglect the plunge-bat^ of 



soapy water and sulphur if there is the slightest 
suspicion of either red-spider or mildew on the 
foliage. Should the balls of soil have become 
unduly dry and have parted from the sides of 
the pots, see that they are moistened, and in a 
few hours’ time make them firm again and top- 
dress at the same time if necessary. Omitting 
bo make plants firm when in this condition 
gives rise to no end of trouble by-and-by. 
Keep successional plants cool until wanted, 
and if standing in cool Peach or orchard-houses 
they should be looked over daily and wator 
supplied to all that need it. The lights should 
be pulled off pits and frames on every favour¬ 
able opportunity when they are stored in these, 
and if rain falls no harm will be done so long 
as they are nob allowed to become saturated. 
Plants plunged outdoors will not need water 
after the heavy rain of the past few weeks, but 
where stacking is practised they will be none 
too moist. They will, however, take no harm 
for the present, or as long as they are sur¬ 
rounded with such a moisture-laden atmosphere 
as that we are daily experiencing. 


SHANKED GRAPES. 

If the roots of Vines are permitted to enter 
wet, cold soil, shanking follows in due course. 
The first symptoms noticed will probably be 
long-jointed wood and loose, straggling 
bunches, for the Vines do nob succumb all at 
once. Shanking may bo staved off to some 
extent for a time by baking extra pains to get 
the wood ripe by the use of fire heat, but this 
is only a temporary expedient which must in 
the end fail. The only remedy is to lift tho 
roots and place them in a good loam more or 
les9 fortified with bone-meal or silicate manure, 
with other opening'and sweetening ingredients 
such as wood-ashes, [charcoal-dust, and old 
plaster. The drainage must also be seen to and 
put right. I have lifted Vine roots out of 
borders which had been excavated from 3 feet 
to 4 feet deep. If the natural soil is of a deep 
and clayey nature, such deep borders must go 
wrong sooner or later. The present is a suit- ( 
able time for lifting the roots of late Vines, 
and the sooner the work is done the better. 
The glass should be shaded for a time after the 
lifting is done bo let tho buds break slowly 
without pressure, and only a moderate crop 
should bo taken this season, bub this moderate 
crop will be of more value than a badly shanked 
crop. Before the lifting is begun the new com¬ 
post should be prepared in sufficient quantity 
to make a new border. I prefer to starb the 
Vines right, and if there is any difficulty in 
getting the maiden loam, only make border 
enough to place the roots in to last two years 
or so, more loam being added from time to time 
as required. Personally I am much in favour 
of inside borders, both for very early and very 
late Grapes. With inside borders, if care¬ 
fully managed, there should be no shanking, 
and Vines altogether inside will profitably 
utilise more artificial food—in fact, they will 
need it, and the provision for watering must be 
of the most perfect and ample kind. 

There are two forms of shanking, or rather, 
there are two main causes of shanking. Tech¬ 


nically, shanking arises from a stoppage of the 
supplies at a critical period of the growth of 
tho Grapes, usually noticeable just when the 
last swelling begins, and it may arise in the 
case of inside borders from dryness of the roots. 
The symptoms in this case are not the same, 
as there is an absence of the long-jointed wood 
and straggling, loose bunches which may be 
seen in deep rooting Vines. In naturally damp, 
retentive soil half the borders should bo made 
above the ground level. Some of the best 
Grapes I have over seen were grown in a 
border that was carted in and placed wholly 
above the ground level. Such borders may bo 
dressed with rich material without tho risk of 
making the soil sour, and it is in tho sweet, 
wholesome border that the best Grapes are 
grown. It is impossible to feed Vines properly 
in a cold, wet soil. Gentlemen with plenty of 
pasture-land should nob object to the gardener 
having a few loads of the top to pub his Vine 
borders in order. The ground, if not robbed 
too deeply, can soon be put right again if a few 
loads of the old Vine border are carted on aud 
a little Grass-seed sown. E. 


D1SE kSED PEAR SHOOTS. 

(Refly to “Kent.”) 

The djing of Pear shoots of the previous 
season’s growth during tho winter is very 
common on old trees of certain varieties. As 
with Apples, so with Pears, there aro certain 
varieties that will grow robust and healthy up 
to old age, whilst othors need ing diverse 
manurial or food constituents seem unable to 
create sound, healthy wood after they have 
become somo twelve or fifteen years old. Your 
Pear-trees are of this latter category. The 
cause of the dying back of tho previous season’s 
shoots is, therefore, lack of essential nutriment 
in tho soil to enable the shoots produced to 
become hard or matured. If you cut these 
diseased shoots hard back each winter, those 
produced each succeeding summer would still 
be as weak and diseased as those which 
preceded them. The evil is due to the 
fact that the roots of the trees havo gob 
out of the upper or manured soil into 
a poor subsoil, which is quite deficient 
of the needful manure elements. You 
may partially check the evil if you will 
remove several inches of the soil over tho roots 
and then-give a dressing of short decayed 
manure, or, say, 3 oz. of a mixture of super¬ 
phosphate, kainit, and sulphate of ammonia 
per square yard, in the proportions of two 
parts each of the two former to one part of 
the latter. Bub tho most effective way to 
correct the evil is to open a trench round each 
tree 5 feet from the stem, 2 feet wide and 
rather deeper, cutting off every large root, 
and with a broad, sharp chisel, fixed on a stout 
Ash-pole, and a heavy mallet, feeling for all 
downward roots and severing them. Then fill 
in the trench, adding in place of the poor 
bottom soil thrown out some brought from the 
vegetable ground, and also give some manuro 
to the surface and lightly fork it in. That 
treatment should result in the creation of fine 
healthy, fruitful trees in a couple of years. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 

It is now fully recognised that all annuals, 
especially those of enduring habit, should get 
a bit of good soil. Although it is only lately . 
that these things have been appreciated at ! 
their truo value, they have lately come very 
prominently to the front, and annual Carna¬ 
tions, Chrysanthemums, Gaillardias, Sun¬ 
flowers, Gypsophila, and Poppies, with Cosmos, 
Malopes, Stocks, Godetias, Sweet Peas, and 
Mignonette are always in great request. Some 
of those may be sown where they are to flower, 
but the majority are better if they get a start 
under cover, and may be divided into two or 
three sowings —i e., under glass respectively in 
February and early in April, and out-of-doors 
about the middle of the latter month, or in j 
some cases earlier, weather permitting. Those 
requiring early indoor sowing are sometimes 
treated partly as biennials, being sown in 
autumn and kept through the winter, but little 
is gained by this if there are facilities both for 
housing the boxes in which the seed is sown 
and a frame or two available into which the 
seedlings may be pricked out to give them a 
start. In the matter of their summer quarters, 
a west border is the best piece for most of 
them. They get quite enough sun, and, given 
a hot summer, do not dry out so quickly, and 
consequently last considerably longer. In all 
cases, whether planted out or sown where they 
are to remain, a mulch of some kind is bene- 


seed of Sweet Peas is not available, by all 
means buy from a good source and do them well, 
the combinations desirable being long-sustained 
flowering, bold flowers of good substance and 
long stalks. On Rose borders Mignonette 
grows well, and a fragrant and long-enduring 
summer carpet for the same is thereby 
provided. 

coneflowers (rudbeckia). 

The most conspicuous feature in the herba¬ 
ceous flora of North America is found in the 
great number of autumn-blooming plants that 
belong to the Composite. There are among 
them many subjects that are fitted for herba¬ 
ceous borders or for naturalising in less care¬ 
fully-kept portions of the garden, one of the 
best of which is the Cone-flowers. The Rud- 
beckias are confined to North America, and all, 
with one exception, have bright yellow ray 
florets and dark brown or nearly black discs. 
They are all worth a place in the garden. The 
dwarier kinds, of which the best is R. speciosa 



fl.-pl., and which is the same as the variety 
Golden Glow, which we figure to-day. 

R. maxima is a handsome plant, growing 
from 7 feet to 8 feet high, the ray florets being 
clear yellow. The large glaucous and entire 
leaf distinguishes it from others of the genus. 

R. nitida.— This has very much the habit of 
R. laciniata, but the leaves are not so much 
cut as in that species, and the flowers, though 
smaller in outline, are more regular and plenti 
ful, and have broader and more golden rays. It 
comes into flower after R. laciniata, and is thus 
very useful for prolonging the season. 

R. si’EriosA (syn. R. Newmani).—In this, 
which we figure to-day, the ray florets are 
numerous and closely arranged, sometimes 
overlapping each other, the Dlackish-purple 
cone contrasting well with the deep rich 
orange-coloured rays. This handsome plant is 
easily increased by division as the growths 
radiate from a common centre, and ljing close 
on the surface emit roots from the underside. 
Each of these pieces makes a fine plant in one 
season, and even if not required to increase the 
stock, the plant repays well for lifting and 
dividing every third "year, giving it fresh 
quarters or taking care to enrich the old soiL 
Those who wish to succeed with this must, on 
account of its surface-rooting character, take 
care to afford a good mulch of rich compost, 
and water freely, as if not it is very apt to 
wither prematurely. 

R. pinnata.— This grows 4 feet or 5 feet 
high. It is not a long-lived plant, as the base 
of the plant gets too woody and hard for it to 
continue to break freely, and it is, therefore, 
advisable to have a few seedlings always at 


ficial, not necessarily as a stimulant, but to 
keep the ground cool and moist. When sown 
in the open, the ground should be broken down 
well to secure an oven plant, and if light and 
dry, slight treading is advisable. Where 
specialities are sown on borders reserved for 
them mainly for cutting they should be put in 
drills, as cleaning is much easier under these 
conditions. 

The things noted below can be recommended 
as first rate for the supply of cut flowers, and 
are within the reach of all with the help of a 
cool-house or pit and one or two frames. It 
may be added that nearly all are not only very 
attractive, but stand remarkably well in a cut 
state. Carnations Grenadin and Marguerite if 
sown in February may be said to hit the season 
exactly, the former being a little earlier and the 
latter coming in just after the ordinary border 
varieties, so that we get a succession of Car¬ 
nations for nearly five months. The seedlings 
should be pricked out early into a bit of light 
soil and lifted at planting time with a good 
ball, so that no check is experienced. Iceland 
Poppies are the least showy of the family, but 
the most enduring, both when growing and 
when cut. To secure an early display seed 
should be put in this month. Use light soil 
and exercise care in pricking out and plant¬ 
ing to avoid breaking the roots. Gaillardias 
are among the most brilliant of annuals, and 
quite as good results may be obtained from 
a packet of seed as by purchasing ordinary 
named varieties. They may be safely classed 
with the annuals, because nothing i9 gained 
by saving old plants if seed is sown in 
February and the young plants receive prompt 
attention. Stocks of branching habit), those 
from which a goodly number of side shoots 
bearing nice flowers and with stems from 
6 inches to 8 inches in length can be taken, are 
most serviceable for cutting. Sown at the latter 
end of March in slight warmth, they come in 
well after the autumn-sown East Lothian 
varieties. Gypsophila elegans is an invaluable 
annual, coming in earlier than the well-known 
perennial. Sow under cover and plant in a bit 
of good soil to obtain additional length of stem 
and larger heads of flower. The flowers of 
Cosmos bipinnatus and its varieties stand very 
well when cut. The plants will continue to 
bloom right away until the advent of frost. 
The very delicate petals of Godetias, often 
semi-transparent, would lead one to suppose 
that when cut the flowers would bo short-lived. 
Such, however, is not the case. The necessity 
for sowing Sunflowers will depend largely as 
to whether a good stock of the perennial forms 
is available; if this is not the case, a supply of 
the new miniature must certainly be provided ; 
it is invaluable for late cutting. If home-saved 



hand. In 

R. purpurea, frequently described as Echi¬ 
nacea purpurea, the ray florets are of a reddish 
or rose-purple hue, the flowers measuring about 
4 inches across. In well established plants the 
height varies from 3 feet to 4 feet. This is 
effective on account of its free flowering and 
erect habit. It rarely produces any seed, so 
recourse must be had to careful division to 
increase it. 

Flowering as all the above do in the late 
summer months, they constitute an agreeable 
and welcome change from the mass of yellow 
composites then in bloom. 

RAILWAY PLATFORM GARDEN. 

(Reply io “ D.”) 

You say you already have some H.P. Roses in 
the back row, bub j ouomit to say whether they 
are dwarfs or standards. If the latter, we 
think tho Dahlias will make a good display in 
the position, but if dwarfs, some care will be 
necessary when planting to prevent the Roses 
from being overgrown. Or, assuming your 
Dahlias are labelled in their sections and 



Rudbeckia speciosa (syn. R. Newmani) From a 
photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, 
Sussex. 


syn. R. Newmani, by reason of its very com¬ 
pact habib, are especially valuable for the 
borders. The taller-growing kinds, including 
such as R. laciniata, californica, and pinnata, 
are best suited for the front of shrubberies and 
the woodland garden. 

The following will be found among the best 
of the species : — 

R. californica. —This, rising to a height of 
from 5 feet to 6 feet, bears golden-yellow 
flowers about 4 inches across, the dark conical 
disc being very high and conspicuous. 

R. hirta. —In this the large yellow flowers, 
with a conspicuous black cone, are produced 
! from July to September on leafy stems each 
about 2 feet or more high. This requires 
frequent renewal from seed. 

R. laciniata. —When fully grown, this often 
reaches a height of from 6 feet to 8 feet. The 
ray florets are pale yellow, and the cone, which 
! is rather high, is greenish. The foliage, as the 
specific name implies, is very much cub. On 
account of its growth this should always have 
a place in the shrubbery or woodland. There 
1 is, a double form of this, known as R. laciniata 


colours, a good effect may be secured by 
ranging these at each end separately, while 
filling in the central portion with Sweet Peas. 
The chief objection to this arrangement is 
that the Sweet Peas would eai ly leave a gap. 
In the circumstances, therefore, we think 
your best plan will be to increase your stock 
of Dahlias, so that these flowers, with the 
Roses, will constitute the chief feature for the 
long summer and autumn flowering. If you do 
this, you may also arrange columns of Sweet 
Peas at intervals behind the Dahlias. By sow¬ 
ing in pots, and preferably one colour in each 
pot, planting the potful of seedling plants each 
in a well-prepared spot at "> feet asunder, a 
good and distinctive feature would be assured. 
A loose arrangement of some half-dozen Pea- 
sticks would give the necessary support, and 
the two groups—Dahlias and Peas—would 
provide a long season of flowers. Possibly 
room may be found in the front for the 
Sweet Williams. Your six dozen red Gera 
niums may by planting-out time easily be 
made double or treble this number if they 
are now good plants, and thus augmented you 
will have some useful material at your disposal. 
By forming occasional groups in the front 
line with these plants some effective breaks of 
colour will occur. From these a rich display of 
summer flowers may be secured by planting, 
say 2 feet apart, in batches of six or twelve 
plants each, such summer-flowering Chrys 
anthemums as Mme. Marie Masse, magenta 
Horace Martin, orange-yellow ; Blushing Bride, 
Bronze Blushing Bride; Flora, yellow; 
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Cornflower, Virginian Stock, Linum, Clarkia, 
Sweet Peas, Lavatera, Silene, Jacobtea, Heli- 
chrysum, Shirley Poppy, Godetias, Nemophila, 
Candytuft, Chrysanthemum segetum, Bartonia, 
Collinsias. The half hardy annuals named 
below may all be raised in a cold-frame ready 
for planting out in May:—Stocks, Asters, 
Marigolds, Tagetes signata pumila (for edgings), 
Larkspurs, Gypsophila elegans, Petunia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Schizanthus, Portulacoa, 
i Zinnias. 

It will thus be seen how independent one may 
be of glass, having regard to the hardy 
annuals, and borders made up of these, with, 
perhaps, here and there, a few hardy perennials, 

I like Campanulas, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Del¬ 
phiniums, or planted as “ back row” subjects, 
cannot fail to render the garden gay and 
inviting for months. Those who have to study 
cost will, I submit, be best served by 
' “ specialising ” hardy annuals, for it is not only 


Toreador, crimson; La Vierge, pure white, etc. 

These are very cheap if obtained as rooted 
plants, and in the season make bushes nearly 
2 feet across. Few plants are better suited for 
distant effect. Moreover, once you had pur¬ 
chased these you could secure cuttings for 
another year by keeping the stools and secur¬ 
ing the shoots that appear at the base, treat- 
them as cuttings. We are not aware there is 
any cheaper or more effective way you could 
furnish the position indicated. There are 
such things as Marigolds, Asters in endless 
colours, white, purple, violet, lilac, pink, etc., 
which are very beautiful, and a set of half-a- 
dozen in different colours would be very useful. 

Zinnias, and single Petunias, also Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium, are very showy and good. 

These are obtainable in seeds and are all 
reasonable in price. You may also find some 
of the improved forms of Phlox Drummondi 
of much value for positions where trailing 
plants are required. Effec¬ 
tive plants for the recesses 
marked on plan would be 
yellow or white Marguerites, 
or scarlet Salvia (S. coc¬ 
ci nea), and these also are to 
be had as rooted cuttiogs 
through the spring and early 
summer. _ 

GAY FLOWER GARDENS 
AT A MINIMUM COST. 

It does not necessarily follow 
that gay flower gardens 
should be a source of great 
expense, as some people ima¬ 
gine them to be, or that they 
need entail a deal of labour 
and previous preparation 
before one may expect a 
show of blossoms. The green - 
house in a garden is a desir¬ 
able adjunct, because in it 
one may not only have plants 
that are valuable from a 
decorative standpoint, and 
flowers that give beauty in 
the home, but one may pro¬ 
pagate subjects suitable for 
the garden during the sum¬ 
mer. It cannot, however, 
be too widely known that 
flower gardens may be ren¬ 
dered gay and inviting with¬ 
out the aid of the glass-house. 

It should not be forgotten 
how much we owe to hardy 
and half -hardy annuals, many 
of which may be raised in a 
cold-frame, and to the still 
greator number of hardy 
perennials that in themselves 
are sufficient to transform a 
wilderness into a garden fair 
to see. Presently, time and 
attention will be given to 
the planning of flower-beds 
and borders for a summer 
display; catalogues will be 
scanned for novelties, lists of 
plants suitable for bedding 
will be perused, and efforts 
may possibly be made to 
improve on previous years’ 
arrangements. To those who wish to combine the for the blaze of beauty they give in summer, 
maximum of beauty with the minimum of cost, | but from their being so valuable for cutting. In 

. ~ ’ this category one can place Sweet Peas, Shirley 

Poppies, Nasturtiums, Chrysanthemums, Mig¬ 
nonette, Collinsias, Coreopsis, Lavatera, 
Helichrysums. A garden may be made very 
beautiful with annuals alone, and at a very 
moderate cost; but there is much misconcep¬ 
tion in this respect. Here is an example 
“ How lovely your garden is; your flowers 
must have cost a deal of money.” These words 
were addressed to a working man, whose 
display of blossoms consisted for the most part 
of annuals, the expense of which had not 
been more than five or six shillings. He had, 
however, given much time and attention to his 
garden, and therein lay the secret of his 
success. Townsman. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis montana not flowering —I have a 
Clematis montana growing; over a rustic arch. It has 


Rudbeckia laciniata fl.-pl. (syn. R. Golden Glow). From a photograph 
by .las. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


there are few things that offer greater advan¬ 
tages than do annuals, and, if only these are 
taken in hand and grown well, satisfactory 
results are almost sure to accrue. Where there 
is neither a greenhouse nor frame, and the 
grower is dependent entirely upon seeds, then 
hardy annuals cannot well be improved on if 
one desires to study cost, but, of all aids to 
gardening, the cold-frame, wherein so many 
nalf-hardy subjects may be reared, surely must 
be regarded as a profitable investment. To 
deal with hardy annuals first. It is well to 
bear in mind that there is no great gain in 
sowing out-of-doors too early, and the following 
list of subjects, which are to all intents ana 
purposes hardy, inasmuch as they may be sown 
in the open, where they are intended to bloom, 
will give an idea as to the variety one has at 
one’s disposal: — Nasturtiums, Mignonette, 
Eschscholtzias, Matthkrlsj Malope, Coreopsis, 
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made splendid growth and entirely covered the archway 
and grown up a Fir-tree near by, but it has never 
flowered. It has been planted in the ground two and a half 
years. The aspect is north, but the sun can reach it from the 
east in the morning and from the west in the afternoon. 
The soil is sandy, top-dressed with stable-manure in the 
autumn. Should it ne cut back to induce it to flower, and 
when f—C iriosa. 

[Leave the Clematis as it is, only thinning out the very 
weak and thin wood. There is a considerable risk in cut¬ 
ting back established plants of this. A little judicious 
pruning each year after the flowering is over is all that is 
needed. Give the plant a good mulch of cow-manure, and 
water well during the summer months if the weather is at 
all dry.] 

Silene pendula.— I wish to grow some Silene to 
flower in spring. Would you please tell me which month 
to sow the seed, and is it necessary to start it in a frame 
or greenhouse? Is Silene pendula compacla a good 
variety for this purpose ?—Bromlky, Kent. 

[Yes. To obtain the finest plants for spring (lowering you 
should have sown the Beed in the reserve garden in the 
autumn, and afterwards transplanted to where you wish it 
to flower. It blooms from May to August, according to 
the time of sowing.] 

Primroses.— At p. 600, “ M. R.,Cheshire,” 
condemns the practice of rooting up the wild 
ones and sending them to the towns to ulti¬ 
mately die. Ib is, as pointed out, too common 
for collectors to ransack the lanes and hedges 
for these, Ferns, etc., and send them to big 
towns in many instances. I am often grieved 
to see at our railway station big hampers full 
of roots of many of our finest native Ferns 
consigned to big towns. “ M. R.” does well to 
point out how Primroses may be raised from 
seed. This can be done as with the coloured 
kinds by all who reside near towns. In this 
way, good healthy plants may bo had by 
sowing in autumn in a box, pricking them 
out the following spring into a somewhat shady 
spot. In this position they would make fine 
plants by the following autumn. I am often 
astonished to see cultivators of all kinds of 
Primroses and Polyauthus go on growing from 
division, while they could have far better 
results by sowing a little seed every year.— 
Dorset. 

-I am not aware, as “M. R., Cheshire,” 

says, January 30th, p. 600, that the practice of 
removing Primroses from fields and banksides 
in lanes, “ is gradually denuding our fields and 
waysides.” 1 should be sorry to think so. 
My own observation leads mo to say thab 
Primroses are seldom met with in our gardens, 
but this is no reason why they should not be 
grown, for of all wild plants that perpetuate 
themselves from seed, I think these are 
some of the most prolific. My experience 
differs from that of “ M. R., Cheshire,” who 
states thab “sooner or later they almost 
invariably perish ” when brought into a garden, 
for mine have multiplied, by division and from 
seed that has dropped, and to-day (January 30bh), 
some few are showing a few blossoms under a 
wall in my garden, notwithstanding the cold 
weather.— Townsman. 

[Some years ago a friend sent us from the 
country some plants of tho wild Primrose, 
and those have increased freely, many of them 
being now large clumps which are a mass of 
bloom every spring. Seedlings, too, spring up 
round the plants freely, and in this way tho 
stock is increased. These are growing in a 
London suburban garden. We also tried some 
of tho Bunch Primroses, but these have 
entirely failed.—E d.] 

Sweet Peas—sowing seed.— In .cata 
logues which have reached me recently I find 
thab in some instances certain firms exempt 
themselves from responsibility as to the resulb 
of sowing, owing to the bad season of 1903 for 
harvesting. This, I think, is only right, and 
the advice tendered to sow many things thickor 
than usual is worth following. With regard to 
Sweet Peas, it is a good plan, where any doubt 
exists as to the quality of the seed, to sow in 
boxes and transplant to the open ground in 
May, and, if care is taken, the plants do nob 
suffer. Failing this course, a little thicker 
sowing, even if thinning has to be done later, 
is recommended.— Woodbastwick. 
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STANDARD ROSES ISOLATED. 

Many individuals are under the impression that 
the turf may be allowed to grow quite close up 
to the stems of standard Ro9es where such are 
planted singly by the margins of lawns, car¬ 
riage drives, etc. Nothing could be more 
erroneous, and I am afraid this and faulty 
planting are responsible for many failures. 
The small bed to contain one standard should 
be quite 18 inches across, and more, if prac¬ 
ticable. A very interesting arrangement to 
hide the surface soil (where Tufted Pansies, 
the best of all subjects for carpeting Rose beds, 
are not used) would be to plant one of the 
trailing Roses and peg its growths around the 
small bed, keeping them about 1 foot from the 
surface. One could even allow one of the 
shoots to entwine around the stem of the Rose- 
tree, especially if the pretty-foliaged Wichu- 
rianas are employed. Where it is contemplated 
planting such standards, holes should be dug 
out fully 2 feet deep and as much across in the 
firsb instance, providing artificial drainage in 
some form where needed. It will repay anyone 
to give the trees some really good Rose soil, 
taking this from a part of the garden where the 
soil has been well cultivated, or, better still, 
some turfy loam. In some gardens a stack of 
loam and manure is laid up for various purposes, 
the turf and manure being placed in alternate 
layers, and when one year old it makes a 
splendid compost. A few barrow-loads of thi9 
soil placed in the holes would give such an im¬ 
petus to growth that one would scarcely recog¬ 
nise the plants. The utmost care must be 
employed when planting. First, fix the stake 
which is to support the plant, then proceed to 
tie the standard Rose to this stake, taking care to 
keep the roots within about 6 inches of the sur¬ 
face. The roots should be spread out, carefully 
working in among the fine rootlets some nice 
compost. Manure should be kept well away from 
the roots. I prefer to put some beneath and 
also a small portion above the roots. If fine 
soil be used about the roots, firm planting must 
be adopted, this fine soil being trodden firmly. 
The remaining portion to fill up the holes should 
not be trodden for a time, taking the first 
favourable opportunity to complete the work. 

Rosa. 

MILDEW ON ROSES. 

Now that young growth upon indoor Roses is 
fast becoming general, we shall soon have many 
suffering from attacks of this dreaded disease. 
Carelessness in ventilation and watering is 
undoubtedly responsible for most of the severe 
attacks of mildew so destructive to Roses under 
glass. Many varieties are far more subject to 
its attacks than others, although under similar 
conditions. We cannot steer clear of mildew 
without patient care and more or less command 
over the atmospheric conditions of our houses. 
Sudden changes, of whatever nature, have much 
to do with disastrous atbacks of this pest, and 
it is the same indoors or out. We find it 
during a wet, and also during a dry season. A 
hob or cold season with sudden changes also 
causes serious attacks of mildew. From any 
check to growth, whether arising from a chill 
in the atmosphere or a sudden burst of heat, or 
from either extreme in watering, the results 
seem the same. We see, therefore, that it is 
necessary to be very careful about these points 
if we are to steer clear of mildew. As the 
season advances, and we are favoured with 
finer weather and more sun, there will often be 
times when the temperature under glass rises 
rapidly. Too often the omission of a little air, ] 
or rather the steady outlet of the overheated 
atmosphere, is not commenced in time, and is, 
consequently, hurried unduly a little later on. 
This will nob do if we are to have healthy 
growth clear of mildew. Whenever it appears 
likely to be bright enough to make any appre¬ 
ciable difference to the atmosphere of a house, 
we must take the precaution of 
Checking the artificial iieat at once. 
This is the more necessary because it se often 
happens that bright weather early in the year 
is accompanied by a keen wind, thus rendering 
it even more difficult to admit air. An arid 
atmosphere closely following one of a humid 
nature will also have much effect upon the 
attack and spread of-^aildow. It isjthe want of 
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a little consideration in ventilating and water¬ 
ing which is responsible for many of the failures 
and disappointments occasioned by this pest 
in the culture of Roses. All Rose growers 
have experienced the exceeding disappointment 
of suddenly discovering mildew upon what was 
a few hours before a healthy lot of plants, and 
unless immediate measures be taken to remedy 
the cause and check its spread, the whole 
season’s crop is almost lost. 

Remedies. — The earlier any remedy is 
applied the more effectual it is likely to be. I 
find soft-soap and sulphur, with a dash of 
paraffin, the cheapest; bub any insecticide may 
be rendered more deadly to mildew if a little 
extra flowers of sulphur is added. When the 
whole is kept well stirred during application, 
an almost imperceptible dusting is left upon the 
foliage. Quicklime and sulphur are also very 
efficacious. Mix it in this way: A little 
unslaked lime is placed in a pail, just sufficient 
water added to slake it, and while hot the 
flowers of sulphur is dropped into it. Before 
it settles fill up the pail with water, and dilute 
the liquor after the whole has settled down. 
A third remedy is a quarter of an ounce of 
sulphide of potassium to a gallon of water. 
By rectifying the cause and applying these 
remedies at once we can combat mildew 
successfully; but nothing will avail to the 
same extent if neglected for many hours after 
the attack is noticed. P. S. 

ROSA RUGOSA. 

Great improvements have been made during 
recent year 3 in this sturdy species, and it is not 
surprising when wo consider its free seeding 
character. The single red (R rugosa) and 
single white (R. rugosa alba) were introduced 
from Japan, and from these have emanated 
somo very lovely varieties. The thick leathery 
foliage of most of the varieties enables these 
plants to resist impurities of the atmosphere, 
and on this account they can be highly recom¬ 
mended for planting near large cities. The 
single varieties are much admired, and they 
are indeed wondrously beautiful with their 
broad expanded blossoms, consisting of a single 
row of petals, the centre illumined by the 
numerous yellow stamens. They flower in 
autumn as well as summer, and it is peculiar 
to see the bushes covered with their large 
orange-red heps or seed pods, resembling small 
Tomatoes, and at the same time bunches of 
their showy blossoms. The semi-double and 
double varieties are also much esteemed, and if 
room can be found, no one will ever regret 
planting the whole collection. The single 
crimson and white make an excellent hedge, 
rising, if desired, to a height of 6 feet or 8 feet. 
One can readily imagine the effect of such a 
hedge when covered with the showy fruit in 
autumn. As a shelter to the Tea Rose garden 
such a hedge would be invaluable, and at 
the same time be in harmony with the sur¬ 
roundings. 

The rugosa Roses are much employed for 
shrubberies, wild gardens, and such like posi¬ 
tions ; they also make excellent cover for game. 
Bushes of the double variety Mme. Georges 
Bruant produce a glorious show ; the immense 
heads when covered with pure white blossoms 
are seen to great advantage, the more so if 
planted in front of or among stately conifers 
and evergreen shrubs. It is difficult to fore¬ 
cast the varieties likely to arise from cross- 
fertilising these Roses with some of our 
gorgeous Hybrid Perpetual*. I think the 
simple beauty of the single flowers cannot be 
surpassed, and they are not so fleeting as single 
varieties of other Roses. Really brilliant single 
crimson or scarlet kinds are what we want. 

Arched Rose screens.— There are so 
many ways in which the lovely freo-growing 
Roses may be employed that it seems unne¬ 
cessary to specify any particular method. I 
was, however, much interested in some arched 
scieens beautifully covered with these ramblers. 
They took the form of latticed windows, the 
low portion extending ahout 10 feet in length, 
and arches were produced from this low wall, 
leaving an open space resembling a window. 

. What could be more delightful than one such 
1 arch of Dorothy Perkins, another of Crimson 
> Rambler, a third of Claire Jacquier or 
t Euphrosyne’/ Then there are Ftdicitp* Eer- 


petue, Carmine Pillar, Flora, Rennet’s Seed¬ 
ling, etc., among the Evergreen and Ayrshire 
Roses; Mme. Alfred Carriere, Reine Marie 
Henriette, Longworth Rambler, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Reve d’Or, and Marie Lavallee, among the 
Teas and Noisettes ; and the Penzance Briers. 
A mingling of one autumnal and one summer 
flowering kind would be the best arrangement. 
Some of the loveliest climbing Roses are far 
too fleeting; yet our collection of autumnal 
blooming kinds is not so large that we can 
afford to dispense with the true ramblers.— 
Rosa. 


VIVIPAROUS ADIANTUMS FOR SMALL 
HANGING BASKETS. 

However pretty and distinct the numerous 
Ferns generally used for hanging-baskets may 
be, few are so suitable for growing in small 
baskets as A. caudatum, with its variety Edge- 
worthi, and A. lunulatum, with its variety 
dolabriforme. When compared with other 
Adiantums, these appear to be quite different, 
as their fronds are simply pinnate, whereas 
one of the general and most admired characters 
of Maiden hairs is the multiple division of their 
delicate foliage. They also differ from most 
Adiantums, inasmuch as they are viviparous, 
and their fronds terminate in a long tail-like 
process, at the end of which there is a bud pro 
ducing in mid-air another plant. This singular 
character greatly adds to the attractions of 
these very interesting basket Ferns, as it is not 
at all unusual to see from the same specimens 
three generations of plants hanging down 2 fret 
or more. 

Adiantum caudatum is readily identified 
through the peculiar pale, dull green or greyish 
colour of its numerous leaflets, which, like the 
stalks, are covered with short pale brown hairs, 
more abundant as they approach the crown 
whence the fronds start. It is a plant of very- 
wide range, being found wild nearly every where 
through the tropics, in China, Ceylon, Java, 
Madras, Cape Colony, Mauritius, on the banks 
of the Niger, and even on the Himalayas, where 
it has been collected up to 3,000 feet elevation. 
The variety 

A. c. Edgworthi, or, as it is also sometimes 
called, A. ciliatum, differs from the species 
principally in the smooth nature of both sur¬ 
faces of its leaflets, which are also more 
rounded and more deeply and more conspicu¬ 
ously dented. Its fronds, shorter and of a 
more slender nature, are also produced in 
greater abundance, and the colour of the leaflets 
being of a bright, soft bluish-green is quite 
different and much more pleasing. This re 
markabl.v pretty Fern is also a native of China 
and the Himalayas. 

A. lunulatum is the strongest grower of this 
group, and an easily recognised species, for its 
fronds, borne on very flexible stalks, are fur¬ 
nished on both sides of the rachis with numer¬ 
ous leaflets of a bright green colour and 
peculiar shape, being almost fully developed 
on one side and scarcely at all on the other, 
their lower odge being nearly in a line with the 
short stalks on which they are borne, while their 
upper edge is rounded, and, like the sides, 
usually more or less lobed. When the fronds 
of this species are mature, the stalks are of a 
beautiful shining black colour, while those m 
course of development are of a deep pink, turn¬ 
ing to a light brown tint quite different from 
that of those of all other species. Ib is found 
wild in Hong Kong, Cochin-China, on tr.e 
Himalayas up to 4,000 feet elevation, in tropical 
Australia, Madagascar, Brazil, etc., and is of a 
deciduous nature, losing its fronds about 
December and starting into growth again about 
the beginning of March. Thi9 accounts for its 
disappearance in many cases, so care must be 
taken during the winter that it does not 
become thoroughly dry, or it will never start 
into growth again. It is best to keep it 
moderately moist at the roots all the yew 
round, and although under such treatment it 
does not get so much rest as an ordinary 
deciduous plant, it has the advantage o 
starting more strongly into growth m th0 
spring. . . 

A. l. polabriforme is an East Indian variety 
differing from the species principally in 1 ® 
r.vorgrcer character^ remaining as it 10 
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fall foliage all the year round. Its fronds, 
which, like those of the species, are repeatedly 
proliferous, are of a much more slender nature, 
and produced in greater quantities, and their 
leaflets, more axe-shaped and more abundant, 
are of a pale grass-green colour. 

As may be seen from the above descriptions, 
these four Adiantums are much better adapted 
for baskets than for pot culture, and the soil 
i n which they thrive best is a compost of a 
light nature, consisting of two parts of either 
peat or leaf-mould, one part chopped Moss, 
one part loam, and one part sand, in which 


with a background of the pure white Richardia 
africana, leaves nothing to be desired during 
the first month of the year.—J. M. B. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

A glance at the illustration on this page and 
that on p. 639 of the Lily of the Valley, one 
showing flowers from crowns that had been 
artificially retarded, and the other from 
those that had not been subjected to that 


the days lengthen, the foliage gains in vigour 
and outgrows the flowers to a certain extent, 
therefore the ordinary crowns then give the 
best results. This appears to be the case with 
those illustrated, for the retarded ones cannot 
for one moment compare with the pots of the 
same figured in Gardening Illustrated for 
January 23rd, p. 589, or with the numerous 
splendid examples that are to be seen at the 
various Chrysanthemum exhibitions during the 
month of November. A very noticeable feature 
in the case of retarded crowns is that as they 
would in the ordinary course of events have 



Retarded crowns of Lily of the Valley forced into bloom. 


their slender roots may run freely. They 
^ require an abundance of water at the roots, 
S' and although they are particularly fond of 
f light, they require shading from {he strong 
rays of the sun. 

<' --- 

i Salvia Heeri. —This is a capital variety 
jr* to succeed splendens and rutilans, coming into 
^ flower from the new year onwards, its bright 
4 scarlet panicles of bloom being well adapted 
i for cutting, and lasting a fair length of time 
id in water. Salvias being gross feeders, it is 
necessary to afford weak manurial waterings 
,# once or twice a week until tbHlowers are \«b 11 
advanced. A group of th ^pn^ ujjdei 4o>ij 


treatment, but had been simply forced into 
bloom, would lead one to suppose that these 
latter were much superior to the retarded ones. 
As a matter of fact, such is not the case, for to 
maintain a supply of Lily of the Valley 
throughout the autumn and early winter 
retarded crowns alone are available, ib being 
impossible, however hard forced, to flower the 
others much, if at all, before Christmas. One 
notable feature of these retarded crowDs is the ] 
fact that early in the season they push up a 
moderate amount of leaves with the flower 
spikes, but the others, even at Christmas, pro- I 
duce flower spikes, but no leaves. This tells 1 
against the retarded crowns later op, for, as 


flowered in the preceding spring, much less 
heat is needed than by those that are forced 
prematurely into bloom. 


EUPATORIUMS. 


Will you kindly give me a few instructions as to the 
correct way to propagate and grow Eupatoriums ? Kindly 
Fay whether the flowers of these plants are sold much in 
Covent Garden Market?—0. B. w. 

[To propagate the Eupatoriums, cuttings 
should be taken early in the spring in order to 
allow a good season of growth before winter. 
The points of the youDg growing shoots taken 
off at a length of about 4 inches form the best 
cuttings, and If dibbled into pots of light 
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sandy soil will root in about ten days if kept 
in a warm propagating house. Directly they 
are struck the points should be pinched out in 
order to ensure a bushy habit of growth, and 
a few days afterwards they may be potted off 
singly into small pots. In their earlier stages 
they should be treated much as Fuchsias are, 
both as to the compost in which they are grown 
and the treatment given them. After a time 
the young plants will require to be shifted into 
pots 5 inches in diameter, and about mid¬ 
summer they will need their final potting, 
using then pots from 6 inches to 10 inches in 
diameter. Daring the summer the plants had 
better be stood out of-doors in a sunny spot, 
thus ensuring good, well ripened wood, which 
is necessary for the production of flowers. 
Throughout this time care should be taken 
that the plants do not suffer from want of 
water, and as the pots get full of roots liquid- 
manure occasionally will be of service. 
Towards autumn the plants, which will be in 
the form of good bushy specimens, should be 
taken under glass, and in a gentle heat, say a 
minimum temperature of 55 degs., they will 
flower throughout the winter. After the 
blooming season is over the plants should 
be kept somewhat drier for a little time in order 
to give them a rest, thon they may be again 
started, oither for the production of cuttings or 
for growing on throughout another soason for 
blooming the following winter. These old 
plants are very useful for cutting from, but 
where it is intended to grow them on another 
season they should be cut back into regular 
shape before growth commences in the spring, 
in order to ensure good bushy specimens. Tne 
blossoms of the Eupatoriums are not much 
sold in Covent Garden Market, and it is open 
to question if they would yield a remunerative 
crop, for they are scarcely the kind of flowers 
to pass from hand to hand, which is so osseutial 
in market blooms, though in private gardens, 
where conditions are, as a rule, totally different, 
they are in many place extremely useful. 

The species of Eupatorium generally grown 
are E riparium and E. odoratum or Wein- 
mannianum, as it is sometimes called. Besides 
these, the two plants generally known in gardens 
as Hebeclinium atrorubens and H. ianthinum, 
with large heads of purplish lavender-coloured 
blossoms that commence to open early in the 
year, are now included in the genus Eupa- 
torium. A variety called E. vernale, which 
used to be grown under the name of E. grandi- 
florum, was shown by Messrs. Veitch at a 
recent meeting in the Drill Hall. This is useful 
in that it comes into bloom at this season 
without any fire-heat, the plants shown on the 
occasion referred to having flowered in quite a 
cold-house. It resembles the othor forms in 
the colour of the flowers, but wo think it is of 
dwarfer growth, while the head of bloom is 
more of a truss than in the othor kinds. It is 
certainly a very useful kind, and when better 
known will, no doubt, be largely grown. 
E vernale was given an award of merit by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February Dbh.—T.] 

INCREASING AND GROWING 
EPACRISES. 

(Reply to “G. S.”) 

Epacrises —as represented in our gardens by 
a few species and great number of varieties— 
are propagated from cuttings, and a very good 

S ian to follow is, as soon as the plants have 
one flowering, to shorten back the long shoots 
and keep the plants rather warmer than they 
have hitherto been. This will start the plants 
rapidly into growth, but the shoots will be 
somewhat weaker than in a cooler structure. 
This weakening of the shoots, technically 
called drawing, is of great service, as the 
weaker shoots strike much more readily than 
the strong ones. When the young shoots are 
about 2 inches long is a good time to take 
them for cuttings, and the leaves having been 
removed for about one-third of their length, 
they are then ready for insertion. As the cut¬ 
tings should be covered with bell glasses, the 
size of the pots chosen will depend upon the 
glasses that are available ; but in any case 
the pot, of whatever size, should be filled to 
within little more than 1 inch of the rim with 
broken crocks, coarse at the bottom, but very 
fine on the su/fa(fe. On this, Tv'ecy sandy peat, 
Digitized by VjCK >glt 


sifted through a fine sieve, should be placed 
and pressed down as firmly as possible, leaving 
just sufficient space on the surface for a thin 
layer of clean silver sand. This should then 
be watered through a fine Rose, the effect of 
which will be to cause the sand to form a 
regular, unbroken surface. If the bell-glass is 
then placed in position and slightly pressed 
down it will leave its mark on the sand, and 
thus furnish a very good guide for the inser¬ 
tion of the cuttings. They must then be 
dibbled firmly into position, avoiding over¬ 
crowding, as this is liable to cause dec ly. As 
a pot is filled a good watering must be given 
through a fine rose, enough, in fact, to settle 
ail tho sand in its place. After this the bell- 
glass should be left off for an hour or two to 
dry up superabundant moisture. The pots 
must then be placed in the shaded part of a 
house where there is a gentle heat, about the 
same in fact as that in which they have grown. 
The cuttings will stand some time before 
rooting, but after they are callused a little 
more heat may be given in order to hasten 
matters. An excess of tire heat should, how¬ 
ever, in all stages be avoided. The bell glasses 
must be taken off every morning and wiped 
dry. This will afford an opportunity to 
examine the cuttings for the removal of any 
signs of decay and also for watering when 
necessary. As the cuttings root, which may 
be known by their commencing to grow, a 
little air must be given by tilting the bell-glass, 
and this may be increased till it is altogether 
removed. In potting off, small, well-drained 
ots washed clean must be used, and the soil 
est suited is sandy peat passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of-an-inch mesh. Tho young 
plants must be potted very firmly, and great 
care should be taken that they are not buried 
too deeply in the soil. After this is done they 
must be kept rather close and shaded till again 
established. The tops should be pinched out 
to encourage a bushy growth, and a good place 
for the young plants for the winter is on a light 
shelf in a greenhouse The next soason these 
plants may be shifted into pots from 4 inches 
to 5 inches in diameter, using for the purpose 
sandy peat, but not sifted. The same firm 
potting must be observed, and as the summer 
advances the plants may be stood out-of-doors 
to ripen their growth. The roots of the Epacris 
are hair-like and very delicate, so that the 
watering must be carefully done, for either 
drought or an excess of moisture is likely to 
prove fatal. 

RAISING FREESIAS FROM SEED. 

KiXDiiVtell mo when to sow, bints on Bowing, and manage¬ 
ment to get bloom from next December to March?— 
H. W. A., Kunston. 

[You are expecting rather too much to hope 
that Freesias, the product of seeds not yet 
sown, will flower from next December to March. 
True, seed sown now may, if the young plants 
are carefully attended to, throw up a few 
flowers, but not such as can be depended upon 
to maintain a succession. To sow the seed 
tako some shallow pans, or, failing these, pots 
will do, see that they are quite clean, and put 
a layer of broken crocks in the bottom for 
drainage. Then mix together one parb loam, 
one parb leaf-mould, and half a parb of sand, 
after which pass it through a sieve with £-inch 
mesh, putting the rougher portions imme¬ 
diately over the crocks. After this pub in the 
soil and press it down moderately firm, and 
level to within i inch of the rim ; then scatter 
the seeds thereon, press them in level with the 
surface of tho soil, and sprinkle a good £ inch 
of soil over them. Place in a structure 
where a temperature of 60 degs. bo 65 degs. is 
maintained, water through a fine rose, and 
shade from excess of sunshine. In this way 
the young plants will soon make their appear¬ 
ance, when they must be given a good light 
position, with plenty of air to prevent them 
becoming drawn. After this the young plants 
must be pricked off into 4^-inchor 5-inch pots, 
putting from six to ten plants into a pot, 
using much the same kind of soil as that 
recommended for sowing the seed. They may 
then be grown in a frame throughout the 
summer, and wintered in a light airy structure, 
kept at from 45 deg3. to 50 degs. In this way you 
may get some flowers, but nothing like the 
return a few bulbs purchased at the proper 
season would give you. Good bulbs gan | fcja 


obtained at a very cheap rate at the end of 
July or in August, and if carefully attended to 
you can depend on these for your future 
supply, as they increase rapidly by offsets, the 
strongest of which will flower the first season. 
To maintain a succession two pottings should 
be made, one at the beginning and the other at 
the end of August. Equal parts of good 
yellow loam and leaf-mould, with a little well 
decayed manure and sand, form a very suitable 
compost for these imported bulbs, but should 
the loam be of a light nature a greater propor¬ 
tion of it may be used. Half a dozen bulbs in 
a 4J-inch or 5-inch pot are a very suitable 
number, and they should be buried at such a 
depth that tho upper parb of the bulb is about 
\ inch below the surface of the soiL Then 
place in a cold frame, and give plenty of air in 
order to encourage as sturdy a growth es 
possible. Very little water should be given 
till the growth appears above ground; indeed, 
in all stages an excess of water must be 
guarded against. As the pots get full of roots 
a little liquid-manure occasionally is beneficial. 
For the winter, a light airy position in a struc¬ 
ture kept at 40 degs. to .50 degs. should be 
assigned them, but for the earliest batch 
10 deg. warmer will be needed. Care must be 
taken not to overdo it, a9 Freesias are very 
impatient of too much heat, and it is better 
to have the flowers a little later than none al 
all. On their treatment after flowering all the 
future display of bloom depends, for they 
should be attended to just as carefully as 
before till the foliage dies down, when the pots 
must be stood on a shelf io the greenhouse 
fully oxposed to the sun, or in some similar 
position, and nob a drop of water given them. 
This thorough ripening is very necessary,« 
without it the bulbs, however promising they 
may look, will nob flower in a satisfactory 
manner. Thon, about tho end of July, turn 
out of the pots, sort tho bulbs according to 
size, and repot as directed for the previous 
year.] _ 

HIMANTOPHYLLUMS (CLIVIAS). 

In these we have a most useful class of plant? 
either for supplying cut blooms or for the 
decoration of the conservatory. When grown 
to supply cub flowers large plants aro prefer 
able, but when grown for decoration smal 
plants are the best, as they can be arranged to 
greater advantage. These plants do not 
require much heat; in fact, they may be 
wintered in a cool-house provided the frost is 
excluded, but for their flowers to be of the 
greatest value a gentle heat should be given 
them about the middle of December in order 
thao they may bloom from January onward. 
It is well to allow plenty of pot room, as they 
are gross feedors and delight in an abundant 
supply of water during the growing season. It 
potted in a rich, light soil and given due 
attention they will make offsets freely, so that 
a stock can soon be worked up. When the 
plants have attained a fair size the roots cin 
be restricted, provided abundance of nourbn- 
ment is given them during the time they are 
making their growth. Pots 9 inches or 
10 inches in diameter are very suitable for 
growing plants in to produce cut bloom 1 . 
Plants of this size are also useful for large con 
servabories, but for rooms or for arranging ia 
groups those having one spike are preferable. 
To have them in flower by the middle of 
January, a batch should be introduced into 
gentle heat the second week in December. A 
temperature of about 50 degs. suits them well ; 
in fact, no greater heat should be given unle^ 
it be on bright, sunny days when air can M 
given, for when brought into bloom gradually 
the flowers have more substance, and the colour 
is also better. Treated in this way, they 
succeed the Chrysanthemums, the bng. 
orange-scarlet flowers being much appreciated* 
as they can either be taken off the trusses an 
used singly in small vases or cut with long 
stems for specimen gla9.ses. To keep up ® su . 
cession a second batch should be introau 
into heat early in tho New Year, and so on 
required. 

When the plants have gone out of bio®® ° r 
the flowers have been cut, they should be F 
a tomperature of not less than 45 degs. till . 
have completed their growth, by which ti 
will be warm enough for them to be stood 
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of-doors for the summer months. Most 
gardeners are acquainted with the old Himan- 
tophyllum miniatum, but those who have not 
seen the newer types can have no idea of their 
beauty. The trusses of bloom are much larger 
and more symmetrical, the individual blooms 
also larger and of better shape. The colours, 
too, are more attractive, and at this dull period 
very effective. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Odontoglos&um crlspum.—Could you kindly 
assist me and say how to treat this Orchid ? Many plants 


thus the flowers are disposed in cone-shaped 
heads, built up of large bracts, from the axils 
of which a succession is kept up for some time. 
The individual blooms, which are each about 
A-inch in diameter, are of a rich cobalt blue, 
which is much admired. It is not well 
adapted for cutting, and this is perhaps the 
reason that we do not more often meet with 
it. Another useful member of the same genus 
is Diedalacanthus macrophylius. In this the 
peculiarly-curved flowers are each about 
H inches long, and Ginch across the expanded 
mouth. In colour the flowers are lavender- 


ordinary crowns of Lily of the Valley forced into bloom. (See page 637.) 


are showing a flower-spike at the same time as the new 
growth is dividing to form new bulb. Is this right ? If 
so, should watering be continued ? When should the 
plantB be rested ?—W. D. 

[This is quite right. Continue your liberal treatment. 
If moisture is required, do not withhold it until the 
flower-scapes are cut. Then If the plants are dormant 
they will not require so much root moisture.—II. J. 0.] 

Dsedalacanthus ner vosus. —Far better 
known in most gardens as Eranthemum pul* 
chellum, or Eranthemum nervosum, this is a 
plant of very easy culture in an intermediate 
house, and the beautiful blue flowers supply a 
colour which, rare at any time, is additionally 
so in the depth of winter. In this Dgedal^can- 
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borne in large branching panicles, from whence 
a succession is kept up for a considerable time. 
Both the species indicated are natives of India, 
but they do not require stove temperature. 
This trouble is obviated if they are both 
treated as intermediate-house plants. Cut¬ 
tings strike readily, and the plants themselves 
grow quickly.—X. 

Peristrophe speciosa —In a green¬ 
house maintained during the winter at a tempe¬ 
rature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. this will flower 
throughout that season. This Peristrophe, 
which is, by the way, better known in gardes 


as Justicia speciosa, is a freely-branched, 
rather upright-growing plant, while the flowers, 
which are oorne in great profusion, are of a 
pleasing shade of purple. It is of very easy 
culture, for cuttings strike root very readily in 
the spring if formed of the young growing 
shoots dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a close propagating-case. They will 
strike in two or three weeks, and after being 
hardened off for a few days they may be potted 
singly into pots 2£ inches in diameter. A 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand, will do well for the 
first pottiDg. Directly the young plants 
are established in their new pots pinch 
out the top of each plant, in order to 
encourage a bushy habit, doing this once 
or twice afterwards during the season. 
When the plants need repotting, the soil 
may consist of two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf-mould, unless the loam is of a 
heavy character, and a good sprinkling of 
sand. Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diam¬ 
eter may be used for the second and final 
shift, and as soon as the roots have taken 
hold of the new soil the plants may be 
stood in a frame out-of doors, giving a 
little manure-water as the pots get full 
of roots. Taken into a warm greenhouse 
as the nights get cold, these will 
continue to flower during the winter 
months.—X. 

Mignonette in pots.— In growing 
Mignonette in pots it is essential that 
the pots should be filled firmly with a 
good loamy compost, with which may bo 
mixed a good proportion of well-rotted 
manure. Soot should bo mixed with the 
manure before adding it to the other 
compost; this will kill any worms or other 
insects. Old lime rubbish is also a valu¬ 
able addition, especially for the early 
sowings, as it helps to keep the soil 
sweet. The seed should be sown fairly 
thick, and as soon as the plants are large 
enough they may be thinned out, but not 
too much at first. From six to nine 
plants in a 5-inch pot will be sufficient 
after the final thinniDg. Plenty of light 
and air is essential, but cold east winds 
are very damaging, and it will be better 
not to give air than to expose the plants 
to a direct east wind. As soon as the 
plants are large enough to require it 
they should have more room, and when 
they are an inch or from that to 2 inches 
high liquid-manure may be used, com¬ 
mencing with it well diluted and gradu¬ 
ally increasing the strength. Great care 
should be taken that it is used in a clear 
state, as thick, muddy manure not only 
stains the foliage, but forms a coating 
over the surface of the soil and effec¬ 
tually prevents evaporation and absorp¬ 
tion. 

Hard-wooded plants indoors. 

—To Azaleas, Heaths, Epacrises, Camel¬ 
lias, Boronias, and not a few other hard- 
wooded plants, we owe much when it is 
considered what a display of bloom they 
give from now until April. There are, 
however, some to whom the growing of 
the subjects mentioned is always attended 
with difficulty and frequent disappoint¬ 
ment. In the majority of instances this 
is largely due to neglect months pre¬ 
viously. It is a mistaken idea to think 
that one may put hard-wooded plants 
out-of-doors during the summer without 
attending to their wants, but in many 
cases neglect to water, etc., spells ruin 
to the plants, so far as flowering for 
another season is concerned. Then, 
again, the method often adopted of putting 
plants into cold-frames after flowering is not 
to be commended, as it is just then when the 
hard-wooded subjects should be encouraged in 
every possible way to make new growth, and 
not until such growth has well advanced 
I should any change in position be made. In 
regard to watering, too, the fact that peat 
largely enters into the compost, and it being 
retentive, should not be forgotten, and, there¬ 
fore, surface waterings are harmful. When 
needed, moisture should be supplied liberally, 
and the use of the syringe ought to be borne 
! in mind.—TowN-ftfA^iral Trcm 
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0HKY8ANTHHUUU8, 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

You have been kind enough to give in recent numbers of 
Gardening the names of both early and decorative varie¬ 
ties. May I ask if you will kindly now give names of some 
very late-flowering kinds, white, yellow, mauve, and 
bronze (or other colour) ? Also any hints as to how to keep 
them back to the latest flowering period possible ? Tne 
kinds wanted are only for late cutting for market When 
should the cuttings be taken, and is the “bush’’form 
best ?— LturuTiAS. 

[Ordinary growers have, for some time past, 
lost sight of the value of Chrysanthemums for 
providing a late display. From now to the end 
of March is a suitable time in which to insert 
cuttings of late Chrysanthemums, and these, 
when rooted, should be grown on with all 
possible vigour. As you suggest, bush plants 
are more suitable than those grown under a 
system of rigid disbudding. Small to medium¬ 
sized flowers are, all things considered, more 
useful than those of larger size. To induce a 
bushy style of growth the plants should bo 
pinched when they are about 6 inches high. 
This will cause shoots to break from the axils 
of each of the upper leaves. These shoots 
should be treated as was the original one, each 
succeeding shoot or series of shoots being 
pinched when they are from 4 inches to 6 inches 
in length. If this rule be followed right 
throughout the growing season, useful bushy 
plants invariably develop. Pinching for the 
last time should be done in the middle of July. 
From this onwards the plants should be grown 
on to the terminal buds, and these, as you are 
doubtless aware, are developed in clusters. 
When those buds are well defined at the apex 
of each growth they should be thinned out, so 
that, of thoso retained, a nice crop of flowers 
may be ultimately developed from them. When 
the growths are left with too many buds on 
them the blossoms cannot possibly develop 
satisfactorily. What the grower has to 
remember is to encourage each bud to develop, 
so that ultimately each flower may be cut with 
a useful length of footstalk. Of course, in 
some instances, sprays of the smaller blossoms 
may be wanted, and for this purpose the more 
elegant growths should be reserved. These 
plants often differ very much in the character 
of their growth, but a keen observer of his 
plants will very soon determine for himself 
which kinds are suited for the purposes he has 
in view. 

Housing the plants is an important matter. 
The middle of October is an excellent time to 
house these late-flowering plants, though, of 
course, should the weather be frosty, and there 
is danger in consequence, they should be 
placed under cover without further delay. The 
grower must judge for himself, the weather at 
the time being his guide entirely. When 
arranging the plants in the house avoid 
crowding. Give the plants an abundant supply 
of air, an all-important point with the late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, as, by judicious 
air-giving, the development of tne buds is 
steady, and a later display brought about in 
consequence. See that the top lights and side 
lights are kept open when the weather is 
favourable, and the same remarks apply also to 
the doors. There should be a free current of 
air passsing through the plants continuously, 
but, as the season advances, the supply of air 
should be lessened. See that watering is 
carried out in a thorough manner. Give water 
only to those that need it, and then saturate 
the ball of soil. Many growers advise keep¬ 
ing such plants on the dry side. This is all 
very well when the plants are in full blossom, 
and we know such advice is sound, but when 
the plants are growing and the buds develop¬ 
ing, it is a very serious blunder to withhold 
water. No fire-heat will be needed until 
really severe weather ensues, and then all that 
you need concern yourself about is just to keep 
the frost out of the house. When, however, 
the blooms begin to show colour, the hot water- 
pipes should be made warmer, so that the tem¬ 
perature may be maintained at about 45 degs. 
This will assistinthe opening of the flowers, and 
also dispel excessive moisture. The ventilators 
at this time should be taken full advantage of, 
opening these in the opposite direction to 
the wind. Feed the plants with liquid-manure 
when the buds have developed, and see that 
this is given repeatedly in weak doses. It is 
well to fumigate the house once or twice, and 


this should be done when there is the slightest 
trace of either green-fly or black-fly. Taken 
in hand early, these pests may be easily 
eradicated. The following 

Varieties are likely to answer your purpose, 
and they are all of Japanese origin : 

White are well represented by—Letrier, 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire, Mile. Therese Panc- 
koucke, White Sevair (hairy petals), Miss 
Harvey (spidery), L. Canning, Princess Vic¬ 
toria, Christmas Favourite, Dorothy Pywell, 
Niveum, Nivette, Tuckswood White, and 
Winter Queen. 

Pink .—Bello of Castle wood, Mme. Felix 
Perrin (syn. Framfield Pink), A. J. Balfour, 
Etoile de Lyon, Queen of Pink?, Mrs. Barkley, 
and Winter Queen (new). 

Yellow. — E. G. Hill, Primrose Niveum, 
H. W. Rieman, Glory (new), W. H. Lincoln, 
Allman’s Yellow (new), Golden Princess Vic¬ 
toria, Mabel Morgan, and H. J. Gillingham. 

Other Colours .—Cullingfordi (reflexed), bright 
crimson ; Mrs. Maling Grant, golden bronze ; 
Week’s Crimson (new), Beauty of Sholing, doep 
bronzy-orange : Christmas Crimson, crimson ; 
Matthew Hodgson, crimson - brown ; Miss 
Jessie Cottee, bronze ; and Tuxedo, bronzo.] 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM EDITH OWEN. 

The characteristics of blooms of single varie¬ 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemums for exhibition without 
a greenhouse.—Kindly let me know if the following 
Chrysanthemums are fairly easy doers, when to root, 
stop, and buds to take for show about first week in 
November ? I have no greenhouse, but succeeded in grow¬ 
ing blooms show size this year by taking them into large, 
light window of dining room. Miss E. Douglas opened 
splendidly standing outdoors, and was full out on Octo¬ 
ber 5th, so I suppose it would be advisable to take and 
root cuttings later? I wish to be able to cut six blooms, 
and am growing Dorothy Pywell, (2) Paola RadallL 
(2) W. R. Church, Australia, General Hutton, Mme. R. 
Cadbury, Mrs. G. Mileham, Lord Alverstone, T. W. 
Pockett, M. Smith, Simplicity, Lily Mountford, Evelyn 
Douglas, and 0. J. Salter. Thanking you for your kind 
reply and great pleasure I continue to derive from your 
p iper. — Rosrdknk. 

[You labour under a great disadvantage 
having to flower your Chrysanthemums in a 
dining room window. It is of the highest 
importance that only those sorts that are of 
easy culture should be taken in hand by you. 
Wo should be disposed to exclude from your 
list Dorothy Pywell, Mme. Paolo Radaelli, 
Mme. R. Cadbury, C. J. Salter, and Matthew 
Smith. Why not for the five sorts above men¬ 
tioned substitute the following varieties : Miss 
Mildred Ware, Miss Olive Miller, F. S. Vallis, 
Mme. Nagelmackers, and Exmouth Crimson? 
W. R. Church, pinch the third week in 
March, and retain second crown buds; 
Australie, May 20tb, first crown; General 
Hutton, May 20th, first crown; Mrs. Geo. 
Mileham, May 27th, first crown ; Lord Alver- 



Single Chrysanthemum Edith Owen. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


ties are defined by the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society as follows : “ They may be of any 
size and form, but they should not contain 
more than a double row of ray florets of 
sufficient length to form a raised disc or 
cushion, as in the case of Anemone blooms.” 
They differ in size very considerably, aud at 
the present are divided into two sections— 
viz., “ Large-flowering and small-flowering.” 
The bloom of the variety under notice is well 
shown to-day, and thoso who will bear in 
mind the definition of a good flower, as laid 
down at the head of this note, will see at once 
what a splendid type it is. It is too large to 
come within the list of small-flowering sorts, 
but it is such a handsome representative of the 
type that it is worthy of a- place in all collec¬ 
tions. There are too few of these charming 
flowers. It is of a soft yellow colour, and to be 
seen at its best should be grown in free- 
flowering sprays. We wish some other name 
could have been given to this new sort, as 
there is already a variety named Edith Owen 
in the early-flowering section that may cause 
some confusion to purchasers. It is time this 
matter was regulated by the N.C.S. floral 
committee. 


stone, first week in April, second crown ; Mrs. 
T. W. Pockett, firsb week in April, second 
crown: Simplicity, May 15th, first crown; 
Miss Lily Mountford, May 20bh, first crown ; 
Miss Evelyn Douglas, May 27th, first crown ; 
Mrs. Mildred Ware, May 20th, first crown ; 
Miss Olive Miller, May 27th, first crown ; F. S. 
Vallis, May 27th, first crown ; Mme. Nagel¬ 
mackers, May 20bh, firsb crown ; Exmouth 
Crimson, May 20bh, first crown. The above 
dates, etc., are given on the assumption that 
you intend to grow the plants indoors after 
September for the purpose of exhibiting the 
resulting blooms on November 4th next.] 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums. — I 

expect to have some young plants in April of outdoor 
Chrysanthemums—Bronze Marie Masse, Horace Martin, 
Goacher's Crimson, Mytchett Pink, etc. Will you kindly 
tell me if 1 should plant in the open ground or in pots in a 
frame ? Please tell me the best way of making up a poor 
gravel soil for growing the Chrysanthemums ?— Bromley, 
Kent. 

[Directly your plants come to hand pot them 
up and stand in a frame, which you must keep 
close for a week until they begin to grow, when 
you can admit air freely. You can also plant 
them out on a bed of soil in the frame. Allow 
them to renia|i^ipat-l|p;fr*me till you want to 
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plant them out towards the end of May. Take 
care that they have been well hardened off. 
The best way will be when you plant out to 
take out a hole about 1 foot deep and 1 foot 
across, and fill this with a mixture of some 
good loamy soil and manure, planting the 
Chrysanthemums in this.] 

White Chrysanthemums for market —Will 
you kindly name through your most valuable paper six or 
eight of the earliest and most profitable white flowering 
Chrysanthemums for market use and outdoor culture ?— 
St. Dominick. 

[We take it you intend to grow the plants in the open 
air. If so, the following are very good : Mytchett White, 
White Marie Masse, La Parisienne, Parisians, and Doris 
Peto. These will bloom in September, while for early 
October Boule de Neige, Nivette, and White Quintus are 
good pure white kinds. ] 

When to propagate the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums (F. O. 

Stamp ).—For the next month or two advan¬ 
tage should bo taken of every opportunity 
possible to propagate the early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums. There is no need to insert 
cuttings of the early sorts until we are well 
into the month of Fobruary. If your plants are 
still in the open border you should lift 
them and either place them in a cold- 
frame or, better still, on the benches on 
either side of the greenhouse. If the old 
stools be plunged in some light and gritty soil 
on the greenhouse bench and the temperature 
maintained at about 50 degs., the crowns of 
the old plants will very soon give an abundant 
supply of healthy cuttings. The early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums have improved so much 
of late that quite a large number of the older 
varieties may be discarded in favour of many of 
the newer ones. Kinds with purer and more 
pleasing colours have in recent years come into 
notice, the plants having a sturdy and branch¬ 
ing habit, and also blooming freely. Their 
period of flowering invariably begins either in 
late August or early September, and continues 
well into November when the weather is 
favourable. Their propagation may continue 
till May, or until your requirements are met. 
No garden should be without a goodly number 
of plants, which should not bo planted out till 
mid-May or later.—W. V. T. 


TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

THILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 

Although Philesia buxifolia is one of the most 
charming of all the miniature rock garden 
shrubs, it is, at the same time, one which is 
generally absent from many of the most com¬ 
prehensive collections of such plants. This is 
not because of any shortcomings in the way of 
beauty, for it is impossible to overpraise its 
neat leaves or to appreciate its exquisite scarlet 
blooms, resembling little flowers of a Lapageria, 
and large in proportion to the size of the plant, 
yet not unduly large or at all ungainly. No 
one who has seen a group of healthy plants in 
full bloom will admit that it is not much culti¬ 
vated because of any want of attraction to the 
lover of flowers. Unfortunately, it is not quite 
hardy, except in the most favoured districts of 
the south-west of England or Ireland. It is 
one of the Chilian plants which seem difficult 
to suit in our average climate, and it requires 
not only protection from severe frosts in winter, 
but also a rather moist atmosphere about it in 
summer, conditions difficult to secure in many 
places. Cold draughts are injurious to it, and 
some measure of protection from these ought 
to be given if success in its cultivation is 
desired. 

The Philesia must, I believe, ever remain 
with us a planb which cannot be looked for on 
the open rockery, but must have special treat¬ 
ment, either in a greenhouse or, better still, an 
alpine-house. There is, however, a simpler 
method of cultivating it, and one, too, which 
is more within the reach of the many, and this 
is to grow it under a hand-light both in summer 
and wintor. One of the best amateur growers 
of alpines of my acquaintance cultivates it in 
this manner, and his plants are a pleasure to 
see every summer. They are planted in a peaty 
soil in the border, and simply covered with the 
h&nd-lighb, which is kept close in winter, except 
on fine days, when air is given. In summer the 
top of the light is shaded with whitening or 
one of the preparations sold for such purposes, 
and is angled over the body of the frame so as 
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to give air, and, at the same time, maintain a 
moist atmosphere about the plants. The 
results are surprisingly good, while the cover¬ 
ing also prevents the flowers from being 
bespattered by splashes at the time of heavy 
rains. When planted out like this there is also 
less danger of the Philesia suffering from the 
soil becoming sour through unskilful watering, 
as sometimes happens when it is grown in pots. 
Those who have seen Philesia buxifolia in 
perfect health will agree with me in thinking 
that so charming a plant is worth a good deal 
of trouble to preserve. It may interest some 
not acquainted with the fact to know that P. 
buxifolia is a membor of the natural order 
Liliacere, and that it is the only member of the 
genus Philesia as yet introduced. 

S. Abnoit. 

Carsethom by Dumfries, N.B. 


AKEBIA QUINATA. 

This is a twining evergreen shrub from China, 
often grown in greenhouses, but quite hardy. 
It is a good plant for a wall in cold districts, in 
southern and coast gardens such a position is 
not necessary, as it will ramble like a Clematis 
over a trellis, pergola, or any such place. It is 
advisable to let it run over an evergreen, as it 
is best protected in this way from cold winds 
which aro liable to injure its flowers. It has 
long, slender, twining shoots, the leaves having 
five leaflets. It bears large and small flowers, 
which, as may be seen by the illustration, aro 
borne in drooping spikes. These flowers are 


been grown in this country for about a century 
and a half, but its curious starry blossoms, 
which are produced in the autumn, are dull in 
colour, and cannot be compared with those of 
the newer Asiatic species. X. 

-- It is now about forty years since the 

oldest of the Eastern species of Hamamelis 
(arborea) was introduced from Japan, and for 
many years after that it was comparatively 
unknown. Even now, though its merits have 
been recognised for some time, it is far from 
common, owing, probably, to the fact that it 
is not of very easy increase or rapid growth. 
Given a mild January and February, it stands 
out as one of the most delightful of all our 
hardy trees and shrubs, for, though of tree¬ 
like habit, it flowers well when it does nob 
exceed a shrub in stature. The flowers of this 
Hamamelis, which are borne in great profusion 
on the 6till loafless branches, have not inaptly 
been compared to tassels of beaten gold, for, 
individually, they are of a starry shape, the 
long, spreading, old gold-tinted petals, which 
are much crimped, bearing, when in a cluster 
of three or four, a considerable resemblance to 
a tassel. Owing to the early season at which 
it flowers, the expanded blooms arc sometimes 
cut by frosts, but with a return of milder weather 
the buds open without any check. From the 
absence of leafage it is one of those subjects 
seen to great advantage against an evergreen 
background, but, even failing this, the display 
is so bright, particularly during sunshine, that 
it has no equal at this season. It is by no 
means the only Asiatic kind in culti- 



Akebia quinata. 


claret-purple in colour and fragrant. It often 
on walls reaches to a height of over 12 feet. 


WITCH HAZELS (HAMAMELIS). 
Given a mild winter, the earliest blossoms of 
the Japanese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea) 
appear soon after Christmas, and even if cut by 
sharp frost it is only the expanded blossoms 
that suffer. H. arborea is the oldest of the 
eastern kinds, and of quite a tree like habit, 
but at the same time it is rarely met with more 
than a dozen feet high. When at its best the 
leafless branches are thickly clothed with their 
singular yet charming blossoms. The showiest 
portion of the inflorescence consists of several 
narrow petals about an inch long, which go to 
form a starry flower. These petals are of a 
bright orange-yellow colour ana are singularly 
undulated. A second species—H. japonica—is 
a good deal in the way of the preceding, but is 
a little lighter in colour, while it forms an 
upright, open-habited bush. Its ornamental 
qualities are not, to my mind, equal to those of 
H. arborea. There is a very striking variety 
of H. japonica—viz., Zuccariniana—which in 
habit is a counterpart of the type, but the 
colour of the flower is a pale clear citron- 
yellow, quite distinct from that of any ot the 
others. The most recent introduction is H. 
mollis, remarkable for the large size of the 
leaves and their soft, downy character. The 
flowers aro starry, like those of the other forms, 
but the petals are less crisped and broader. 
Their colour, too, is bright yellow. The North 
American representative, H. virginica, has 


vation, for we have also H. japonica, 
of a dwarfer shrub-liko habit, whose branches 
have for the most part an upward tendency. 
The flowers aro rather lighter in colour than 
those of H. arborea. A variety of H. japonica, 
known as Zuccariniana, is very striking by 
reason of the fact that its flowers are of a 
clear citron-yollow. In habit it is a counter¬ 
part of the typical H. japonica. The newest 
of the Witch Hazels is H. mollis, introduced, 
nob from Japan like the others above men¬ 
tioned, but from Western China. This differs 
from the rest in the soft, downy character of 
the leaves as well as their increased size, while 
the bright yellow petals are not crisped in any 
way, but are‘almost flat, with curved tips. It 
promises to be a strong grower, but is of shrub¬ 
like habit. Being of quite recent introduction 
ib is as yet very rarely met with. The one 
American representative of the family (H. 
virginica) was introduced in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but is more a curious 
than an ornamental shrub. The brownish- 
yellow starry flowers are produced in the 
autumn. T. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bamboos flowering.—I daresay you know that a 
great many Bamboos have flowered in Cornwall this year. 
It may perhaps interest you to know that I have raked 
two plants (probably Phyllostachys aurea) from seed 
collected near Falmouth in August. — R. B. Rogers, 
Launceston. 

Ivy as a hedge.— Having seen at diffe¬ 
rent times in Gardening questions as to the 
best way of making a ferice for a garden, etc., 
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I have adopted a plan, the like of which I have 
never seen or heard of before. Four years ago, 
where I intended a new fence to be, I planted 
in a trench a row of Ivy, some with and some 
without roots, the height of which I wanted to 
be 6 feet. I accordingly made a fence of strong 
posts and rails, three in number of the latter, 
and stretched upon it wire netting G feet wide, 
with a 3 inch mesh, and as the Ivy grew tied 
it to the netting. The fence is now almost 
covered, and by the end of the coming 
season the whole will be completely covered. 
The fence, which divides the lawn from the 
kitchen garden, replaces an old Elm-hedge 
which had become very unsightly. I think a 
fence of Ivy will be far more pleasing and 
effective, and will always be green. I chose, 
of course, the quick-growing, common large- 
leaved Ivy, and to make the whole secure I 
have put down stout iron pipes for posts, 
which will in a short time be covered and out 
of 6ight.— Geo. Gill, Oat wdl , Wisbech. 

Lonlcera fragrantlsslma.— How should Lonic«ra 
fragrantiseima be treated to get bloom? Mine has none. 

I suppose it was all cut off wnen the tree was pruned after 
having made its growth. A neighbour'd blooms well. As 
far as I could see the treatment there was to let the tree 
run wild. I did once try that, hut I had no bloom. 
My tree is on a south wall.—P. G. Dutton. 

[Prune it back a little every spring just before 
the young growth starts. Keep the young 
shoots pinched in to get as many twiggy 
growths as you can, as then every joint or bud 
emits blooms, which are produced for some 
time in succession.] 


QARDHN POSTS AND FRIENDS. 

BUSH FRUIT PE3TS. 

From a pamphlet wTitten by Cecil Warburton, 
M.A., F.L.S , Zoologist to the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England, we take the 
following : — 

Currant and Gooseberry-moth. Magpie- 
moth —Everyone is familiar with the prettily- 
marked Magpie-moth, with its colouring of 
yellow, black, and white, and with the 
similarly-coloured looper caterpillar to which 
it giV63 rise. 

Life-history .—The moths, which are very 
butterfly-like in appearance, come out in the 
hot summer weather, and lay their eggs on the 
leaves of Currant and Gooseberry-bushes. The 
caterpillars are found feeding on the leaves in 
August and September, after which, instead of 
turning at once to chrysalids, they hide 
themselves away for the winter in the cater 
pillar state, being often concealed in dead 
leaves on or under the bushes, or hidden under 
any convenient shelter near at hand. They 
come out of their hiding-places and continue 
feeding in the following May, turning to 
chrysalids at the end of that month or in the 
beginning of June, and from these the moths 
come out in July. 

Remedies. —1, Hand-picking. This is facili¬ 
tated by jarring the bushes, when the cater¬ 
pillars let themselves down by a thread, and 
are more easily seen. 2, Dressing with wash 
(c), or with powdered Hellebore. Hellebore is 
poisonous, and should nob be used very near 
the time of picking the fruit. 

Prevention —1, In the case of a sheltered 
garden, or of bushes trained on walls, much 
benefit results from seeking out and destroy¬ 
ing the chrysalids in the first week in June. 
Quantities of them may be found under 
window-stones, the beams of railings, etc., in 
the neighbourhood of the plants. 2, In the 
late autumn, when all the leaves have fallen, the 
bushes should be carefully gone over, and dead 
leaves which may contain the caterpillars 
removed, as well as any rubbish likely to afford 
shelter on the ground beneath. 3, Pieces of 
matting, or tiles, may be left designedly to 
induce the caterpillars to winter underneath 
them. They must be taken up in the winter, 
and the hibernating caterpillars destroyed. 

Gooseberry and Currant Saw-fly.— The 
grubs of this insect do a very great amount of 
damage in a wonderfully short time, generally 
during May or June. These caterpillars can¬ 
not be confounded with those of the 
Magpie-moth, for their colouring is quite 
different, and they are nob “ loopers,” but nave 
& large num r ber of legs—seven pairs of sucker-feet 
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in addition to the three pairs of claw-feet in 
front. They alter a good deal in appearance 
as they grow, but their general hue is green, 
speckled with black dots as they become 
older. When fully grown they only measure 
about an inch in length. 

Life-history .—The parent of the grub is not 
a moth, but a yellowish fly-like insect, about 
the size of a small house-fly. It comes out in 
May, and pierces little holes in the leaves in 
which to placo its eggs. These hatch in a few 
days, ana the caterpillars grow rapidly, and 
quickly eat away every part of the leaves 
except the veins. They then drop to the 
ground and make little earth-covered cocoons 
about an inch beneath the surface. From 
these some of the flies come out in about three 
weeks and continue the attack, but most 
remain in the earth till the following spring. 

Remedies .—The same as for the Magpie- 
moth. 

Prei'ention. —'This pest can be exterminated 
with comparative ease by taking advantage of 
the fact that the cocoons remain in the ground, 
near the surface, during the whole winter. 
The simplest treatment is to remove the surface 
earth beneath the bushes to a deDth of 2 inches 
or 3 inches in the winter, and to bury it deeply 
in a hole dug in some part of the ground. 

Currant Clear wing-moth.— Sometimes the 
shoots of the Currant-plant- especially the 
Black Currant—begin to fail without any 
obvious cause ; but if they are cutoff, they are 
found to be tunnelled all along the centre, and 
the pith entirely eaten away. This is the work 
of the Currant Clear-wing-moth, which occa¬ 
sionally does serious harm in fruit gardens. 

Life-history. —The insect is one of the group 
of moths called Clear-wings because the 
greater part of the wings is transparent, and 
not covered with scales like those of most 
moths. This gives it a very unmothlike 
appearance, and a certain resemblance to 
insects of the wasp tribe. The moth lays its 
eggs near the buds, and the caterpillars eat 
their way into the interior of the shoots, 
where they live upon the pith, causing the 
leaves to wither and the shoots to die. 

Treatment .—The disease is most likely to be 
noticed when cuttings are being taken or when 
the bushes are being pruned. If the shoots, or 
cuttings, are noticed to be tunnelled down the 
centre, they should be removed to the very 
bottom, and carefully burnt. If Currant 
shoot9 show signs of dying from no apparent 
reason, this pest should be suspected and 
looked for, and the bush carefully pruned. 

Black Currant Gall mite. Big Bro.—For 
many years past an increasing amount of 
damage to Black Currants has resulted from 
the disease known as “ Big Bud/’ and it is now 
one of the most eerious causes of loss to the 
fruit grower. The swollen and distorted buds 
which are characteristic of the disease are only 
too familiar throughout the country. The 
cause of iujury is a creature too small to be 
seen clearly by the naked eye, but if a 
diseased bud is examined under the microscope, 
it is found to contain myriads of little white 
worm-like animals known as mites. 

Life-history .—In the winter, buds containing 
the mites are found on the infested bushes. If 
the buds are only slightly diseased they 
manage to develop, and the mites are turned 
out and die ; but the badly-diseased buds do 
not open at all, but remain closed and 
swollen on the shoots till they dry up and die 
in June. Just be f ore they dry up the mites 
come out and disperse themselves, some 
crawling away, and some attaching them¬ 
selves to passing insects. The few that find 
their way to the new buds which are just 
beginning to swell continue the disease; the 
rest all perish. The mites multiply with great 
rapidity, laying eggs all the year round, except, 
perhaps, in the early part of January. The 
creatures are least numerous in the beginning 
of June, when they have been obliged to leave 
the old buds, and all have perished except 
those which have been fortunate enough to 
reach the new buds, but have not yet had 
time to multiply. 

Treatment .—No method of exterminating the 
pest has yet been found. It is so well sheltered 
within the bads that spraying does not affect 
ft, and methods which kill the pnites do pot 


destroy the eggs. There are certain measures 
which diminish the disease, but the results 
obtained by them are by no means uniform. 
These mites (but not the eggs) can be killed 
by subjecting the bushes to fumigation, under 
a waterproof tent, by hydrocyanic acid ; but 
this is so deadly a poison that the fumigation 
should not be attempted by any but an expert. 
2, Severe and repeated pruning, taking care to 
burn the cuttings, has in some cases proved 
very beneficial. 3, Picking off diseased buds 
in the winter has sometimes considerably 
lessened the disease, but in other cases it has 
seemed to be without effect. It is of the 
greatest importance, in planting out Black 
Currants, to obtain cuttings free from the mite, 
and cuttings should not be purchased unless 
the buyer has expert evidence that the bushes 
from which they are taken are clean. Some 
varieties suffer more than others. Baldwin, 
Black Naples, and Prolific are often badly 
diseased. Cartel’s Champion resisted the 
disease for some time, but now it is 
frequently attacked. Varieties with hard, 
closely-wrapped buds are less easy of access to 
the mite. Though it is not quite clear whit 
practical use can be made of the fact, it is 
woith w hile remembering that at the beginning 
of June the mites are far less numerous on an 
infested bush than at any other time of the 
year. 

The Raspberry-beetle. — A great many 
fruit-growers are troubled by the occurrence of 
maggots in the fruit of their Raspberries. It 
is then to3 late to take any effective steps 
against the attack. But if it is one that occurs 
annually, it is worth while knowing that it can 
be much diminished by adopting proper 
measures when the bushes are in blossom. 
The grubs are those of the Raspberry-beetle, 
which attacks the opening flower-buds, some¬ 
times so severely that the fruit is quite 
prevented from developing. 

Life-history .—This insect is a small brown 
beetle, about one-sixth of an inch in length, 
which may be found attacking the flower-buds 
of the Raspberry at the end of May or the 
beginning of June. In addition to the harm 
they do by their feeding, they lav eggs in the 
buds, and the grubs which haten out feed on 
the fruit which has escaped destruction by the 
beetle. When fully grown they are yellowish 
grubs about a Fiech long, with six fairly long 
leg», and they now crawl away to some con¬ 
venient shelter, such as a cranny in the bark, 
and turn to chrysalids, in which state they pass 
the winter, coming out as beetles in the 
following spring. 

Treatment.— A great many beetles may be 
destroyed and the damage done by them much 
reduced by jarring the bushes, when in blos¬ 
som, over tarred boards or sacks steeped in 
paraffin. This should be done not only when 
the attack is so severe as to attract atten¬ 
tion by the destruction of the blossom, but in 
all fruit gardens where the Raspberries are 
annually more or less maggoty; and the 
operation should be performed on dull days, 
or early in the morning, for in sunshine the 
beetles fly actively, and many would escape. 
Very badly-infested fruit should be gathered 
and burnt before the maggots leave for their 
winter quarters. Many of tne chrysalids would 
be destroyed if the trimmings cut away in the 
ordinary winter treatment of the bushes were 
collected and burnt instead of being merely 
thrown aside. 


Slugs In garden.— Last summer and autumn I was 
much bothered by slugs In my garden. Nearly all the 
Sweet Peas sown in April were eaten a* they came up. I 
planted again in October, and the same thing seems to 
have happened. I should be so grateful if you would 
adviee roe what to do to put a stop to thia, as many things 
are suffering. Does peat-Moss-litter encourage slugs! 

IGNORAMUS. 

[Clearing a garden of slugs when they have 
been long left to breed is a difficult matter, 
more especially where the garden is surrounded 
by hedges. Dressings of lime and soot are very 
efficacious in killing the pests if applied at the 
right time, that is in the evening when the 
dew is falling and the slugs come out to feed. 
Your best plan will be to dust soot and lime 
freely about where they are. If the slugs 
harbour at the foot of walls or fences, strew 
salt freely there- Gas-lime used in the same 
way as the salt is abo very efficacious.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

ARTICHOKES IN WINTER. 

As a winter vegetable I do nob think the 
Jerusalem varieties have the best possible cul¬ 
ture in many gardens. The plant being 60 
strong and requiring much space, it is often 
relegated to the worst parts of the garden and 
used os a screen or grown under trees. I am 
pleased to see the increased liking for the 
newer white variety. Flavour is a cardinal 
point, and this is much superior to that of the 
old pink variety, and it is equally hardy. The 
white oval tuber is a splendid acquisition, and 
no one should now grow the old form. The new 
white is well worth a trial by those who are 
usually indifferent to this vegetable, and I feel 
sure it will be an acquisition. The new kind 
is more like Celery or Seakale in flavour. It is 
superior as regards shape, and there is less 
waste, the colour also being less pleasing com 
pared with that of the old when boiled. In 
shape the tuber more resembles a Potato. 
Another point deserving of note is its value as 
a winter vegetable, as many persons who are 
unable to eat other roots can digest a well served 
Artichoke. The white kind is worthy of better 
treatment to secure good shapely tubers. Care 
in selection of seed tubers will go a 
long way towards more shapely 
roots and good quality. Plants 
grown close together in rich garden 
soil cannot be expected to give 
good results, and my reason for 
advising Held culture is to point 
out that thus a dwarfer plant and 
better roots are obtainable. I am 
not in favour of planting small, use- 
loss tubers, as if too small they 
cannot support the necessary 
growth. Early planting is advis¬ 
able, and where the plants have to 
be grown year after year in the 
same spot my advice is to trench 
or double dig and give a liberal 
dressing of burnt garden refuse. 

In heavy land old leaf-soil or spent 
manure, road-scrapings, and similar 
aids will greatly improve the 
quality of the tubers. Artichokes 
well repay good treatment, and 
the same remarks are applicable to 
thesmall-tubered orCbinese variety 
(Stachys tuberifera). This is quite 
hardy, but, unfortunately, it is too 
small to become a favourite in 
many gardens. The quality is 
good, and much may bo done to 
obtain size by planting annually, 
giving more space and selecting 
seed tubers. The shoots above 
ground should also be restricted, 
so that the plant spreads less. It 
is also advisable to plant strong 
tubers, and also give manure freely. 

The ground should be cool and not 
too much drained. W. O. 

- It is invariably the custom to dig these, 

where grown, as required for use during the 
winter months, consequently there is usually a 
good many tubers left in the ground at this 
time of year. These should at once be lifted 
and sorted, reserving the larger ones for 
kitchen use, and putting the medium sized ones 
on one side for planting afresh, either on the 
same piece of ground or on another site. This 
crop is generally relegated to some out of-the- 
way place in the garden, and more often than 
not tnis particular spot has been given up to 
them for many years past. Although one can¬ 
not agree with the method, yet it must be 
acknowledged how well they often succeed 
under such conditions, and I have in my mind 
a large plot of ground on which Jerusalem 
Artichokes had been grown to my knowledge 
for between twenty and thirty years. The 
great mistake that many make is in not 
affording manure to the plot, and if this were 
more often done the yield would be corres¬ 
pondingly heavier, and the quality of the 
produce improved. If the same piece of ground 
is to be planted, care must be taken in raising 
the tubers to leave none behind, and if preferred 
digging and planting may be done at one and 
the same time, or the ground tilled afterwards 
for the sets in the same wav^os Potatoes are 
planted, Whichever metfod JM© 


highly necessary to allow a space of quite 
3 feet between the rows, and 18 inches between 
the sets. Old hotbed material is an excellent 
manure for Artichokes, and it may be used 
pretty liberally if the soil is poor and of a 
heavy nature. A. W. 

PARSLEY. 

In well ordered gardens Parsley is required 
daily, and usually great pains are taken 
towards early autumn to provide a good stock 
for use during the winter months. Yet, in spite 
of this, towards February and March it often is 
a scarce article, partly on account of the dull, 
wet weather experienced during November and 
the two succeeding months, as well as the 
frequent plucking of the same. I have found 
it keep well when planted fairly close up to a 
wall having a southern aspect, also in front of 
unheated orchard-houses where the front 
ventilators (sashes) are left open until early 
March, and if the precaution is taken to work 
in between the plants a little dry Bracken or 
even Oak or Chestnut leaves, kept in position 
by a little brush wood, such os Spruce Fir, it is 
surprising how well it keeps. Where there is 
likely to be a scarcity of this herb I would 
counsel the gardener to lift a few of the 
sturdier crowns and place in 8-inch or 9 inch 


The white Jerusalem Artichoke. 


pots, using a light soil, and stand them in a 
comparatively cool house near the glass and 
out of the reach of frost, giving but little water. 
New growth will soon start afresh, or if there 
is a dearth, a temperature of 50 deg*, may be 

f iven, but the less artificial heat given the 
etter. Early February is a good time to make 
a small sowing outdoors in a sheltered corner 
when the soil can be caught in a fit state, but 
several w r eeks may be gained by sowing in 
pans or shallow boxes and bringing quietly on 
under glass as advised for old roots, pricking 
off into other boxes when large enough to 
handle, eventually planting out on a warm 
border towards the middle or end of March, 
6 inches or 8 inches apart, in rows 9 inches to 
12 inches asunder. I doubt if there is a better 
paying crop for the market grower than a good 
stock of Parsley during winter. The majority 
of townspeople always are in want of this, and 
if you want to purchase from a shop, very few 
blades can be had for twopence. Before 
sowing or planting outdoors, let the ground be 
in good heart by digging in a good dressing of 
manure, and when working down the ground 
scatter a moderate layer of soot, which forms a 
capital stimulant to this much-sought-after 
herb. J. M. B. 

- Unless well protected, Parsley will 

have suffered, it is feared, rather severely 


during the recent spell of frosty weather, in 
consequence of its being in such a soft, succu¬ 
lent condition. The wet autumn is, of course, 
answerable for this, and where provision was 
not made last August for coping with such 
contingencies by planting a spare pit or frame 
with thinnings from the seed drills, or other¬ 
wise making provision for affording protection 
to some of the outdoor breadths on the 
approach of severe weather, Parsley, both for 
garnishing and other purposes, will be forth¬ 
coming in but very limited quantities. Now, 
where this herb is in daily request, such a 
state of affairs will cause much trouble and 
annoyance to all concerned, and those finding 
themselves in 6uch straits cannot do better than 
at once lift a good quantity of roots and either 
place them in pots or boxes, using rich loamy 
soil for the purpose to encourage both the roots 
and tops to make quick growth. Plant firmly, 
and then place the pots or boxes, as the case 
may be, in a vinery or Peach-house which has 
just been started, the temperature in either 
case being very suitable for a few weeks, or 
until the leaves begin to grow nicely, after 
which less warmth and a more airy position 
will be suitable. If placed in too great heat, 
or if left too long in the moist atmosphere of 
a Peach-house or vinery, spindly growth is a 
result, and the produce is useless for the various 
purposes for which Parsley is required. It 
will also be advisable to sow seed next month 
and raise the same in a cool greenhouse. If a 
good-sized box or boxes—if a large number of 
plants are required—is used and the seed thinly 
disposed, the resulting plants will be sturdy 
if kept close up to the glass and well aired and 
be in a capital condition for planting out 
early in March on a warm border. Avoid 
coddling in any shape or form, as all that is 
necessary is to prevent the seedlings from being 
affected by frost. % A. W. 


PREPARATION OF GROUND FOR ROOT 
CROPS. 

Some soils are so light and friable that there is 
little difficulty in getting them into suitable 
condition, even when digging is deferred till 
close upon the time for seed sowing. Others, 
again, are quite the reverse, aud require to be 
dug some considerable time in advance, other¬ 
wise there is great difficulty in getting the 
surface into a tine tilth to form the seed bed. 
There is also just the possibility, in the case of 
tap-rooted vegetables, of their growing forked 
and being coarse and useless when sown on 

5 round of the nature indicated so soon after 
igging has been performed. Such plots, 
therefore, should be dug without further delay. 
Root crops are generally arranged to follow 
some crop, Onions excepted, for which the 
ground was well enriched last season, nothing 
but the digging having to be done. This must bo 
thoroughly carried out, the ground being 
moved to the depth of not less than 1 foot by 
driving the spade into the soil to the full length 
of the Diode, also by turning each spadeful of 
soil well over in order to briDg the under soil 
to the top, well choppiog all lumps in the 
bottom of the trench, and finally leaving the 
surface as rough as possible to be acted upon 
by wind and frost. Some of this class of soils 
are more easily dug with a fork than with the 
spade, and when such is the case the soil in 
the bottom of the trench can be more finely 
broken up. Before commencing to dig, it is, 
of course, necessary to open a trench 1 foot 
deep, and about 18 inches in width, which will 
allow of the soil being conveniently and 
properly turned over. 

The plot for Parsnips had best be attended to 
first, os these have to be sown before the other 
crops named, and next in order that for 
Onions. The plot for the Onions must be 
well worked and manured, and the sooner it is 
got in readiness after this date the better. In 
some gardens this crop follows the early and 
main crop Celery, and in that case all that is 
necessary is to properly level the soil and leave 
it until seed sowing time arrives. More often 
than not a piece of ground is specially allotted 
to Onions, such, for instance, as that which 
carried autumn Broccoli, Savoys, late Potatoes, 
etc., and some well-rotted manure is held in 
reserve, with which to give the same a thorough 
good dressing. Towards the latter end of 
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weather, and when the surface will bear being 
trodden upon without harm resulting, to 
apply a dressing ot soot and lime, and at once 
fork it in from 3 inches to 4 inches deep. 
This is an excellent preventive of the Onion- 
maggot, and soot also acts as a stimulant. 
This same dressing may also be applied to all 
plots intended for root crops, only the pre¬ 
caution should be taken to apply it a few 
weeks in advance of seed sowing, otherwise 
the seed may be injured and its germinative 
powers destroyed if the soot be very fresh. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Late Brussels Sprouts —Few vege¬ 
tables are more useful than a good breadth of 
Brussels Sprouts, and to get a late supply ib is 
well to pay more attention to the variety, a 
compact grower being best, as with large kinds 
the sprouts are more open and less solid. I 
usually plant a good number on an oast border 
for the latest supply, though doubtless a north 
border would bo suitable. I find the sprouts 
from these plants valuable through February 
and March. Doubtless much of their good 
keeping qualities is owing to their hard growth, 
the plants being short and very sturdy. They 
were sown specially for a late crop in the early 
part of April on a north border, and planted 
out in June or early in July. Treated thus the 
plants produce small, solid sprouts.—G. 


Raising early Peas.— I think young 
gardeners and amateurs should be warned of 
the danger attending the sowing of early Peas 
in pots in wet soil. A batch recently came 
under my notice that was sown at Christmas in 
small pots and plungod in a cold-frame, a 
capital plan so far as it goes, as Peas so raised 
are far more hardy and take better to the soil 
of an open border when transplanted, say, in 
March, than do those that are raised in heat 
and hardened off carefully. If, however, soil 
containing too much moisture is used for 
sowing the Peas in, as was the case with the 
batch referred to, the chances are that they 
will all rot, this evil being, of course, encour¬ 
aged by the extra pressure the soil receives in 
order to make ib firm. The weather was rather 
severe just after the seed was sown, and the 
frame was kept closed night and day, so that 
there was no possible chance of the soil drying 
even on the tops of the pots. Had it been 
dried previous to sowing all would probably 
have gone on well, as Peas require very little 
moisture till they are through the soil. When 
compressed, wet soil is about them there is 
really less chance of superfluous moisture 
escaping from them than when they are in open 
borders.—H. 


Spawning Mushroom-beds. — Many 
people, aspecially amateurs, allow the heat of 
their Mushroom-beds to fall too low previous 
to spawning; consequently, a long period 
elapses before young Mushrooms appear. I 
like to insert the spawn when tho beef stands 
at 90 degs., or even a few degrees higher, wait¬ 
ing a day or two in order to see whother tho 
extra beating causes any increase in the heat. 
If it does, 1 make a few holes about the bed 
to let out a little steam, soiling it over when it 
has again fallen to 90 degs. I use warm soil, 
cover well with dry straw—oat straw is best— 
and expect to get Mushrooms in five weeks. 
In this somewhat high but perfectly safe tem¬ 
perature the spawn runs at once, bub in colder 
beds it runs slowly and very often indifferently. 
I usually lay the bricks of spawn on the sur¬ 
face of tho bed as soon as it is made up ; it then 
becomes softer by the time it is wanted, and 
an extra quick run is secured. Market growers 
whoso beds I have at different times inspected 
spawn at tho above-named figure, the only 
danger attending it being the casing of the 
beds without waiting to see if any reaction 
takes place. The spawn often gets the blame 
when beds are unproductive, when in reality 
the fault lies either in the preparation of the 
manure or in dilatory spawning. When large, 
deep beds are made, the heat, of course, 
declines less rapidly, and spawning at 90 degs. 
is not quite so necessary.—C. 


Peas for succession.—I am desirous of growing a 
crop of Peas to give me a supply over as long a period as 
possible. Will you kindly name about five good varieties 
in order of sowing to give me a continuous supply; also 

say about how many — 1J -—*-■ 

rows) ? I doubt If “ 

Digitized by 


any lt«La pint of seed should 
If ^can j?iqcur.' s^lj-^p 1 


sow (double 
lure. In the 


absence of this, kindly inform me what is the best artificial 
manure; also time and method of applying same; also 
what quantity required for a row of 30 feet?—E O. W. 

[A very fine successional selection of garden 
Pea9, five in number, is Chelsea Gem, very 
early, 2 feet in height, rows 30 inches apart; 
sown in February on a warm border ; next, 
Senator, sown early in March in rows 3.^ feet 
apart, a 3-feet Pea ; Peerless, 3 feet; and 
The Gladstone, also 3 feet in height; and 
Autocrat, 4 feot, rows 4 feet apart. The 
sowings may well be made in February, March 
(early and late), April, and early in May. But 
you will not have any good results, especially 
with late Peas, unless you either have the 
ground trenched 2 feet deep, burying manure 
well down to encourage the roots to go deep, or 
else open for each row trenches 20 inches wide, 
throwing the top spit on one side, then well 
breaking up the bottom soil, mixing with it a 
good quantity of half-decayed web manure, 
then replacing the top soil. The drills for each 
row should be single, but drawn rather broad, 
say 6 inches, so as to enable the Peas to be 
sown thinly and evenly, and not be run all 
together into the bottom of a narrow drill. 
Late Peas should be sown fully 2 inches to 
3 inches apart in the drills. So placed, a pint 
of seed should sow from GO feet to 80 feet run. 
We fear, for a crop that needs ample moisture 
at the roots and plenty of manure to sustain 
the plants during hot weather, you will find 
chemical manures to be but poor substitutes for 
good moist animal manures. But, in any case, 
if you must use them, strew along where the 
drills are to be a mixture of bone flour (super¬ 
phosphate) and kainit in equal parts, and with 
ib, if possible, an equal bulk of soot. Strew 
that 12 inches wide at the rate of 3 oz per 
yard, then well fork ib in. Do that if vou can a 
few weeks before sowing the Peas. When the 
plants are up, strew along on each side of the 
rows a very thin dressing of nitrate of soda and 
well hoe ib in. A mulch or top-dres9ing of 
animal manure laid on each side of a row of late 
Pea9 is very hdipful.] 


QARDfflN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Amaryllises and Imanto- 
phyllums are lovely things when in blossom, and 
in the temperature of tho conservatory the 
flowers are fairly lasting. Liquid-manure, 
weak and clear, will bo useful to these, and 
many other things, including Palms, which have 
filled the pots with roots. Lilies in variety, 
including candidum, longiflorum, and Harris, 
are coming on, and must have a light position 
to bring up the flower-spikes strong and robust. 
The house in which Lilies are grown should be 
vaporised often so that the flie9 may not become 
numerous. If they become numerous in the 
hearts of the plants they will be difficult to 
clear out. Large bu9he9 of Cineraria sbellaba 
are very useful now, and the flowers are good 
for cutting. A few of the best plants may be 
set on one aide for producing seeds, and young 
plants may be obtained for offsets. Primula 
stellata is a charming thing for cutting ; the 
flowers are so light and eleganb. It is 
specially suitable for dinner table decoration, 
and ib flowers freely for a long time. Decid¬ 
uous Azaleas, both Japanese and A. sinensis, 
are very showy now and through the spriDg. 
Where there are a number of plants some may 
be forced into bloom, and the others come on 
quickly in a cool house. The Japanese may be 
obtained from Belgium and Holland at a cheap 
rate, but sinensis, though dearer, is far more 
beautiful. Among hardy shrubs that are useful 
forcers are the Wistarias. These are pruned 
bock till they have formed bushes 4 feet or 
5 feet high, and are very pretty when in flower. 
Standard Rosos, Thorns, and Laburnums are 
useful when in bloom in a large house. Thorns 
are better when brought on quietly, as when 
forced much the flowers do not "last long. 
Magnolia stellata and Tree Preonies are bene¬ 
fited in a cool house. Lilacs which have been 
in the ether chamber soon open their flowers. 
Bub we do not know whether many other 
plants when brought under the same influences 
would bo stimulated in like manner. This i 9 
very interesting, and more will doubtless soon 
be known about it. How pleasant ib is to 
watch the advancing growth of plants under 
glass now under the increasing dayl ghb. !Jfll 


Stove.— This is a season for propagating 
and repotting, and a general overhaul should be 

f iven to the house and stock. If not alreadr 
one, a general clean-up should be given to the 
house, paint scrubbed, and walls lime-washed. 

If there are any mealy-bug in the house, try and 
clear them out, even if a plant or two has to be 
thrown away. It is cheaper to throw a plant 
away, when infested with bug or scale, than to 
clear the insects out, as, during the time the 
cleaning process is going on, other plants 
may be infested. Seeds of choice tender plants 
may be sown now in heat, and the propagating 
case will be kept full now. Cutting* will soon 
root in sandy soil. Everything will root in 
sandy peat, with a layer of sand on the top of 
the pot or pan. Peat holds the moisture better 
than loam, and the watering of cuttings tends 
to sour the soil. Make the soil in cutting pots 
and pans firm, and the drainage mu 9 t be abun¬ 
dant. Where bell-glasses are used, the interior 
of the glasses must be wiped dry every morning 
to remove the condensed moisture. Night 
temperature 65 degs., a little ventilation to be 
given when the thermometer reaches 80 degs. 
Close early in the afternoon, and syringe if the 
water is pure; otherwise damp floors and 
stages. 

Vines fruiting in pots. -If the pots are 
plunged in a bed of leaves, the roots will be 
working into the leave* and will gather much 
strength therefrom. If the Vine9 were started 
early the Grapes will be ready for thinning, ^ 
or possibly thinned. If the roots are comfort¬ 
able and well nourished, the berries may be 
thinned freely, as they will swell to a good size. 
Rich top-dressings, io which a little Vine 
manure has been mixed, may be given when 
required, bub the Grapes on overfed Vine*, 
though they may be of a good size, seldom 
colour well, and fine finish with dense bloom is 
often lacking. Well-nourished Vines, with the 
roots in a bed of warm leaves, will make line 2 
leathery foliage that will require no help from 
sub-laterals, so the latter may be promptly 
removed. Watch the ventilation carefully. 

Perns under glass. —Maidenhairs and 
other Ferns have commenced to make ne* 
growth, and any repotting required should 
have attention; in fact, all Ferns require 
fresh soil at this season. In some cases the old 
balls can be reduced. In the case of young n - 
plants, shift into larger pots without much 
reduction of ball. Those Ferns which produce 
but few spores are propagated by division, 
except in the case of Aspleniums and other* 
which are of viviparous habit, which are easily 
increased by making use of the little plants t 
which form on the fronds. Adiantum Farley- 3 
ense, the best of the Maidenhairs, produces no 
spores—at least, I have never found any on the ? 
fronds—and must bo increased by division. It j 
is better not to permit the plants to get old g 
and exhausted before the division takes place. g 
Seedling Ferns may be pricked off intoooxes r. 
as soon as they can be handled. More loam is « 
used for Ferns now than formerly, and, con- j 
sequently, the plants are grown in smaller pots. ( 
The Gold and Silver Ferns are very beautiful ^ 
and interesting, but will never become market | 
plants, except it may be in the middle of ( | 

summer, as they must have a good deal of | 

warmth. This is a good season to fill bosket* j, 

with Ferns. The Fern balls (Davallias) from ^ 

Japan are getting common now, and are cheap. t 

They last some time in the room if dipped in a t 
pail occasionally. i 

Forcing Vegetables —This is mainly * I 

question of space and convenience. Veitcb* It 

forcing Cauliflowers may ba brought on in a 6 

light house or pit in 6 inch pots. French k 

Beans will come on quickly now in a night j 

temperature of GO degs., either in pot* or i 

planted out in warm pits or frames. Potato® 8 I 

are usually planted on hot beds. We usually j 

follow Asparagus with Potatoes, Lettuce*. j 

Radishes, and Horn Carrots. Rhubarb ana | 

Seakale may be forced in the Mushroom^ 
house or brought on under pots surrounded I 
with fermenting materials. Cucumbers may 
be planted now in well-made hot-beds. 

Window gardening.— Among flower 
ing plants in rooms now are bulbs of var? 0 ^ 
kinds, Cinerarias and Primulas. Very bg“ l 
and elegant j is: Primula stellata. Cineraria 
stellata also does well, in 5 inch or 6-inch pow> 
but “the plants rim up tallet.fehan the ordinary 
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kind which, to some, may be an objection. Leggy 
plants of all kinds in the spare room may be 
cut back and the cuttings inserted in pots of 
sandy soil and not overwatered. 

Outdoor garden.— Antirrhinums make 
splendid masses, and may be had in separate 
colours which come true from seeds. If the 
seeds are sown now in boxes under glass, and 
the seedlings pricked off when large enough, 
hardened off and planted out early in 
May or earlier if the plants are readv, they will 
flower early and continuously till the autumn. 
Begonias, both the fibrous aud tuberous rooted 
sections, are much used now for the flower 
garden, and last season being damp the 
Begonias eclipsed the other bedding plants, 
especially the Pelargoniums. Tubers may be 
started in boxes now, and be potted off separ¬ 
ately when the growth has made some progress. 
Seeds also of both fibrous and tuberous kinds 
may he sown in heat, and if grown on in heat 
till May and then hardened off, all will flower 
during summer. Cannas may now be started 
and grown on in heat, so as to have strong 
plants to put out early in June. The posi¬ 
tion for these and other fine-leaved plants I 
should be made rich, and should be in sheltered 
spots. The seeds of sub-tropicals should be 
sown now in heat, the plants helped with 
heat till May, and then hardened off. 

Fruit garden.— If there is any pruning 
to do get it done as soon as possible, except it 
maybe Figs, for which there is yet plentyof time. 
Mulberries, Quinces, and Medlars are not much 
grown. These are not the kinds of fruits a 
cottager would grow, but they are interesting 
in large gardens, in the shrubbery, or on the 
lawn. The Mulberry is a special favourite, 
though it is one of the trees we plant for the 
benefit of posterity, as if young trees are 
planted they are so long coming into bearing. 
Mulberries may bo rooted from cuttings planted 
firmly, mulched and watered in the spring and 
early summer, if dry. Positions may be made 
for Grape-Vines on walls in sunny places. I 
have often thought I should like to try a selec 
tion of the hardiest continental and American 
Grapes. I wonder some one with plenty of 
sunny wall surface does not carry out this 
interesting experiment. Another very interest¬ 
ing experiment might be made by planting a 
wall with two-branched cordons of late Pears. 
Only very few people know what to plant. We 
have good autumn and Christmas Pears, but 
not many good Pears are later. Of course, 
Winter Nelis, Bergamotte d’Esperon, and 
Josephine do Malinee are good, but rather 
small. Bourn!* Ranco in a good aspect is some¬ 
times good, but not always. Knight’s Monarch 
is a good late Pear, but not much planted now. 

Vegetable garden. Shallots and Garlic 
may be planted when the land is in suitable 
condition, but at the time of writing the land is 
full of water, and for the present, at any rate, 
wo shall keep off it, so far as regards seed 
sowing. Thero is nothing gained by sowing 
seeds when the land is so wet and cold, as it is 
at present. As soon as the ground is drier and 
warmer, a few seeds of early crops may be sown 
on the warm border. Everybody should have 
a warm border for sowing early things. It can 
easily be created, as for first sowings it need 
not be large, should be backed up by a wall, if 
passible, with a full southern exposure, and the 
soil should be from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, and 
made rich. In some gardens there are borders 
in front of forcing-houses. These are splendid 
for early Potatoes, Carrots, Lettuces, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and a few row r s of dwarf early Peas. 
Depth of soil is very important. Gardeners 
know how well Lettuces and dwarf Beaus do on 
the ridges betweon the rows of Celery, entirely 
due to the extra depth of soil. French Beans 
can be planted for succession in warm-houses. 
They will do very well now if planted in a warm 
pit. French Beans are rather dangerous in 
fruit-houses. When the sun gets hot in April 
and May, they ought then to be in a pit or deep 
frame. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


been placed to them as a shelter from the cold 
winds in the near future. The ground intended 
for Onions has had a sprinkling of soot lightly 
forked in, and, when the surface is dry enough, 
Onions and Parsnips will be sown. 

February J.ird .—Sowed Chervil and Parsley. 
A few seeds have been sown to produce summer 
Cabbages. Rhubarb stools have been covered 
with pots to come on quickly. One Asparagus 
bed has been covered with spare lights. This 
comes in after the forced beds and just in front 
of those unprotected. Gave warm liquid with 
a little salt in the wator to Mushroom-beds. 
All spaces in the Mushroom-house are filled up. 

February 2)th. — Shallots and Garlic have 
been planted. Bud-eating birds are giving 
trouble, and a further dressing of lime, soot, ana 
Quassia extract has been syringed over the 
trees. Planted cuttings of Ivies, Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasmines, and the common Virginian 
Creeper. Cut Ivy on wall quite clo90 with the 
shears. Recently-planted fruit-trees have been 
furnished with zinc labels, their names plainly 
written thereon. We are still putting in a few 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 

February doth. —Vine-eyes have been planted 
in sods of turf and placed on boards over hob 
water-pipes. A few have been started on leaf- 
bed. Some will be potted, and a few planted 
out in a house where a new border has 
been mode. The roots of the Vines in a 
late house have been lifted and placed in new 
soil. When promptly treated Vines do not 
resent interference or disturbance of the roots, 
especially if placed under better conditions. 

February 2Cth. —The camol’s-hair brush is 
used daily among Strawberries and Peaches in 
bloom. Potted a lot of Stirling Castle and 
Comet Tomatoes into 10-inch pots to form a 
row along each side of a span-roofed house. 
Several span-roofed houses will be furnished in 
this way later, only, instead of pots, Orange- 
boxes, which can be obtained cheaply, and 
which last well one season and sometimes 
two, and are afterwards useful for firewood, 
will be used. 

February 27th .—Prepared a border of peat 
and loam, two-thirds being peat, for Lapa- 
gerias in a cool-house, the variety chiefly 
white. We want the flowers. Gave the beds 
intondod for Carnations a sprinkling of soot 
and forked it in. Propagation of various 
plants from cuttings is always going on, and a 
good many plants are being raised from eeeds, 
including Verbonas, Petunias, Balsams, etc. 


BIRDS. 

Loss of voice In Canary (Lance).— 

Your bird appears to be suffering from aphonia, 
a complaint that causes the loss and power of 
song, and generally arises from a cola caught 
during the moulting season. It is to be 
feared that your Canary will never recover the 
faculty of song if the trouble arises from the 
above. You might, however, put six drops of 
glycerine in the drinking water daily for about 
a week, and then substitute dissolved gum 
arabic in the water—two or three pieces about 
the size of a pea, also supply a piece of mutton 
suet for the bird to peck at, and a little egg 
food occasionally. A sprig of Watercress or 
Groundsel may be given daily, while a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone should be placed between the 
wires of the cage, near the perch, for the bird 
to nibble at. Canaries have been known to 
lose their voice through a shock to the nervous 
system, and, in the present case, the attack of 
the cat upon the cago may be the cause. If so 
the bird may eventually recover its voica — 
S. S. G. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Reviled, with, descriptions of all the best 
plants, trees, ami shrubs, their culture and arraiujement, 
illustrated, on wood. Cloth, medium Svo., 15s .; post free, 
15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 

had in two other forms , well and strongly bound, for 
library use. or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound m sage green half morocco, Sis. nett. 

Snd, in ? vols., half bound sage green morocco, SUs. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 22nd. — Successional sowings of 
various vegetables are being made in small 
quantities. A little earth has been drawn up 
to the autumn-sown P< 
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As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in " Gardening " from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either " Stove and Grkrnhousr Plants ’ 
or “Tu* English Flower Garden,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus V 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oardrning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrning has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their coimnunication, We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist \n its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Raising seedlings In hot-bed (F. B .).—Leave 
the seedlings in the frame until they can be handled, when 
bring them into an airy greenhouse close to the glass, 
previous to pricking them out into other pots or pans to 
get strong. Sow about the middle of March. 

Using a cold greenhouse (China Potter).— 
Early In March you can sow in boxes Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummoudi, and such like, to be planted 
out in the garden for the summer. You can also raise 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Peas, etc., which can also be 
planted out when ready. In the summer you could fill the 
house with Tomatoes. 

Chrysanthemums for exhibition (Truss),— 
Yes, it the plants are well grown the varieties you mention 
should provide you with some good flowers for exhibition. 
We should not discard any of them. It is always advisa¬ 
ble to grow more varieties than you really want, so as to 
guard against any accident that might happen. Yes, 
9-inch pots are quite large enough. 

Rose for north wall (Ignoramus ).—If you are 
careful to provide a good border for the roots, there would 
be no difficulty in growing a Rose upon this wall. Gloire 
de Dijon would be the best kind, or if a coloured one is 
preferred, then plant Cheshunt Hybrid. A more rampant 
grower than either would be the Evergreen Rose, 
FVdIcitti-Perpetue, or Flora. 

Rose for porch trellis (/j/noramits).—Our selec¬ 
tion for this position would be Mme. Alfred Carriere and 
either Reine Olga de Wurteraburg or Noella Nabonnand, 
as by growing these you obtain vigorous growth, beauti¬ 
ful blossom, and abundant and lasting foliage. Neither of 
the kinds you possess would be so suitable, although of the 
four we should prefer W. A. Richardson if you desire to 
use one of them. 

Primroses from seed (Truss).—Be sure your seed 
is good, and sow in April in leafy soil on a shady l»order. 
You may also, as Boon a9 the seed is ripe, which generally 
takes place about midsummer, sow in boxes or pans, plant¬ 
ing out the seedlings in the open ground, and thus have 
strong plants to flower the following spring. The seed¬ 
lings that are raised this spring, if given good treatment 
during the summer in the way of mulching and frequent 
watering, will, if put into their permanent quarters early 
in the autumn, flower well next spring. 

Plants for rock garden (Gresford\—K lyssum, 
Anemones, Arenaria, Aubrielia, Campanulas, dwarf, 
Cerastium, Cyclamens, hardy, Di&nthus, Edelweiss, 
Forget-me-not, llepatica9, Iberis, I.ysimachia Nummu- 
laria, Saxifrages, TiRrella cordifolia, Veronicas, Tufted 
Pansies, are all suitable, while there are also many annuals 
that would do well. Such are Erinus alpinus, Gypsophila 
elegans, Linum. Nemophila, Phacelia, Saponaria, Silene, 
ana Viscaria. It is too late now, but in the autumn you 
could plant Daffodils, Muscari, Scillas, Winter Aconite, 
Chionodoxaa, and other bulbs that would make a fine show 
in the early spring. 

Potting Llliums (J. E. C. and II. Mallins ).—Pot 
the bulbs as soon as you can get them. Drain the pots 
well, and about three parts fill them with a mixture of 
light fibrous loam, peat, well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, 
and some coarse sand. Cover the bulbs with 3 inches of 
soil, which should be fairly moist, as no water must be 
given after potting. Place the pots on a hard ash bottom, 
and cover with a good thickness of leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. When the plants have made about an inch of 
growth remove them to a sunny greenhouse, and water 
sparingly for a time. 

Savins Cineraria seed (H . W. A. Kunston^—The 
best time to Bave Cineraria seed is. of course, when the 

F ilants are in flower. The plants selected should lie stood 
n a light, airy, sunny structure, and not overcrowded In 
any way. The most important item is to maintain as dry 
an atmosphere as possible, hence damping down should at 
that time be suspended. Artificial fertilisation is not 
necessary for the production of seed. We presnme that 
your enquiry as to cutting back and growing on old plants 
refers to the ordinary garden forms. If so, they are not 
worth the trouble, for young seedling plants give much 
the best results. The same applies to most of the stellata 
section, but some of the newer hybrid forms do not pro¬ 
duce fertile seed, hence it is absolutely necessary to propa¬ 
gate them by cuttings of the young shoots pushed up at 
the base of the plants that have done flowering. The 
double-flowered varieties which do not seed are also 
increased in the same way. 

Chrysanthemums — single-flowered sorts 
for exhibition (Harrild ).—The varieties mentioned 
in your query belong to the large-flowered section, and 
this section was the only oho represented in the com- 

S etitive classes at the last November show of the N.O.S. 
he flo?Hp*p yoifr saw set up on the occasion referred to, 
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were the result of a very rigid system of disbudding, sod 
this gives them a very stiff and formal appearance. Smgle- 
flowered Chrysanthemums look better and are more 
interesting when obtained from a terminal bud selection, 
but we doubt very much whether you would get many of 
the blossoms ready by November 10th from terminal buds. 
For this reason we should be disposed to treat the plants 
as follows : Plants of Admiral 8ir T. Symonds and Fram- 
field Reauty should be pinched in mid-March and second 
crown-buds retained, and in the case of Daisy Brett, 
Karlswood Beauty, Elith Pag ram, Elsie Neville, Lavinia, 
Rosalind, and Robert Morgan, pinch the plants at the end 
of March, retaining in these instances also second crown- 
buds. We should grow from six to a dozen flowers on 
each plant. 

Dahlias from seed (lean \—Sow your Dahlia seed 
early in March. Prepare some shallow pans, putting some 
crocks in the bottom and some rough material over these, 
then fill up with sifted soil, consisting of loam, leaf-soil, and 
silver-rand. Level the soil, give a good watering, then 
sow the Beed thinly, covering over with some of the same 
compost. Pul a Mi'iare of glass over the pan, and place 
in a greenhouse. If a little bottom-heat can be given all 
the better. When the seedlings are large enough they 
should be potted off into small pots and, if need be, moved 
on into 4" sized pots, planting out at the end of May or 
early in June Some of the seedlings will flower, but not 
all. or course, they are not so good a9 those from tubers 
for this reason, that they will possibly be a mixed lot of 
all colours, and not a good variety among them. You may 
raise thousands of seedlings, and none be worth keeping. 
The case n quite different with named varieties, which can 
be had cheaply in May. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (AVrunoA- There 
is no difficulty in increasing the Mistletoe, a little care, a 
little patience, and some rire berries in April or May are 
essential. If the seeds are placed on some smooth bark on 
the underside of the branch in April or May, and covered 
with a thickness of black muslin or gauze to keep birds 
away, there is no trouble. Never cut slits in the bark 
into which to insert the Heeds, simply apply them to clean 
bark. Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow' process, 
as no external signs of growth are visible until a year 
after the dry seed has fallen away. If jou examine the 
place then you will find that the bark is swelling just 
beneath the spot whereon the seed was placed, and in the 
second year the young shoots and leaves appear. The 
trees will certainly suffer from the Mistletoe growing on 
them. 

FRUIT. 

Growing Strawberries In barrels (R. N. 

W i tsun ).—Secure empty paraffin casks, knock out one end, 
char i he inside by burning, wa>»h the outside with a strong 
solution of soda and water Next, bore holes, eighteen in 
number. 3 inches by ! inches, six to the circle. In three 
tiers alternately, paint the outside of the cark two coats 
of a bright green colour, make a ft w holes in the bottom 
for drainage. The compost for planting should consist 
of three parts loam, one part leaf-toil, one part mellow 
manure, and one part lime-rubbish, with the addition of a 
Much potful of bone-meal to each barrowload of compost. 
Proceed to plant in March, place t inches of drainage in 
the bottom of the barrels, fill with the compost up to the 
level of the first tier of holes, make very firm by ramming, 

I )u«h the leaves of the plant through the holes, just 
eating the crown clear of the inside of the casks ; spread 
out the rools and proceed to fill up to the next level 
Repeat the process, and finish by planting three or four 
plants on the surface, and keep the soil well to the top to 
allow for settling. Water well and stand in an open posi¬ 
tion. Syringe the plants occasionally to keep them free 
from insects Allow all runners to grow in order to cover 
the barrels during the summer, removing them in the 
autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Liquid-manure (/’. B.\— Yes, the liquid-manure 
will answer well, but you must take care that it is well 
diluted be'ore using, and never apply it when the soil is in 
the least dry . Yes. the cesspool overflow' may be used in 
a similar way, but, of course, freely diluted. 

Treatment of Atparagua (Rrmfsr).-You say 
nothing as to y our soil, but if it is heavy we would advise 
you not to use the salt. Immediately after cutting has 
ceased is the time to feed Asparagus so as to get the 
crowns strong for the following season. From May 
onwards through the summer apply liquld-manure about 
once a week, with a dressing of sail, say, 2J exit per square 
yard once a month. 

Applying Peruvian guano [Robert).— If you 
can obtain guano so easily and cheaply, you should at 
once, or so soon as the weather will admit, dress your 
1' y>oles or rods of ground with it at the rate of 4 lb. per 
pole, and have it well forked In. By the time you begin 
to crop, the guano will have become soluble and be 
utilised by the crops. Then when growth of any crop has 
well begun, so that ths hoe can be freely used between the 
rows, give a further dressing of 3 lb. per rod, and well hoe 
it In. Very much depends on the rosnurial quality of the 
guano, as the cheapest is not always the best. All depends 
on the percentage of plant constituents it contains. In 
the summer, putting a couple of quarts into a coarse bag, 
then eoaking that in a tub containing 20 gallons of water, 
will make good liquidmanure, and if applied to crops 
liberally should greatly help them. Very much os to ths 
effect of guano also will depend on the general condition 
of the ground now. 


8HORT REPLIES. 


lynotus .—Such a house is of no value whatever for 
flowering plants, and the only things you can grow in such 
a place will be hardy Ferns. We know of no book dealing 

with the subject you inquire about.- B. Griesbach .— 

The plant* have been attacked by green fly. Fumigating 
with XL All insecticide will rid you of these. The house 
is too damp and close, hence the failure of the Geraniums. 
The only remedy is to beat the house in some way. You 
will never do any good with plants such as you send 

unless you do to. - B .—The best way will be to strike a 

few cuttings cf j out-Wadling Ueliotrojfrr, and you will 
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find that such will bloom.- H. AfaUina .—Get the Lilies 

potted up as soon as you can obtain the bulbs. See reply 

to M J. K. C n ** p. 645.- Buryat, Worthing.—The best 

and easiest way, and also the quickest, is to have the tree 

grubbed up.-/'.—For such a bank as you have, we 

should suggest that you try some of the forms of Rosa 

Wichuriana, which do well in such a position.- F. H .— 

You cannot do better than use some of the Rambler Roses 
ami Clematis, but you must wee that positions are made 
for the plants by taking out the natural soil to a depth of 
2 feet and 3 feet over each hole, and substituting good 
loamy soil, with a sprinkling of bones or bone-dust. You 
will do no good with such plants in the soil you speak of 

unless you do this.- B. B. D., Reading.—See reply to 

** W. T. C.” re worms in lawn, January 23,1904, p. 691.- 

G. S.— See reply to "E M. G.," in our issue Feb. 13, rt. 

" Planting borders with Potatoes."- 11. W. A. Kuiuton. 

—The Narcissus Paper White will be so weakened by the 
treatment they have undergone that it will be useless to 

trouble any further about them.- Cota —1, Impossible 

to say with certainty what Is the cause of the trouble. 
You give us no particulars to guide us in any way, and 
only send a small piece of the leaf. 2, No. It is caused 
by keeping the house too close and moist, and watering 
too freely at the roots. We hope to give an article dealing 
fully with the Zonal Pelargonium in a coming issue. 3, 
The only thing you can do is to set traps for the mice. 

- Pentaz.—Vfe have never heard of such a name, neither 

can we find it in any books we have by us.- B. D. B — 

“ Roses for English Gardens," price 12*. C i. Country Life 
Office, 3, Southampton-atreet, Strand, W.O. We know of 
no book dealing with the other subject you inquire about. 

- Adscriptux glebtr.—K\nd)y see the list in February 0, 

P 607, You will also And notes dealing with the subject 

in the issues of November and December last year.- 

J. B. —1, "Stove and Greenhous Plante," by T. Baines; 
2, "The Fruit Garden," just issued. 3, "The Vegetable 

Garden," from this office.- J. Bromi.—l, Only take out 

the point of the shoot, which will cause the back buds to 
break, and so form a good bush. J, No, of no value what¬ 
ever.- Webb Brown .—We should think so, but you must 

give the plants plenty of room and see that the soil is 

well cultivated previous to planting.- A uratum .—See 

reply to " J. E. C." and " H. Mallins, p. 646- Henry 

Jenna .—See article in our Irrue of Sept. IP. l'>03, p. £72, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 1*1., post free. 

- Bw/uirer .—It will not do to trust to the vitality of 

the seeds. The best way will be to sow a certain number 
of each in a pot in heat, and so find out whether they will 
germinate or not. 2, You can have nothing better than 
Grass, and you roust mow it, which, seeing the small 

space occupied, will be a very easy matter.- B. S. D- 

Muir.— 1, The best way will be to relay your Box, follow ¬ 
ing directions in our issue of Jan. 10, 1904, p. 677. 2, 
Kindly say what the Clematis is, as treatment as to 

pruning varies. 3, Cut hack at once.-Jf. G. /.—See 

reply to R. E. Sklpwith, in our issue of Dec. 12, 1903, 

p. 623, re "Ivy on houie wall*.’-Bob.—Leave the 

pruning until the usual time. No harm, but rather 
benefit, will follow. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Whin-Bunt.- Kindly send us 
a piece of the plant you refer to, and we will then try and 

name it for you.- A. F. K.— 1, Ruscus aculeatus; 2, 

Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola); Aucuha japonica ; 4, 

Ruscus racemoBua.- B. W. Cot ham - Spurge Laurel 

(Daphne Laureola)- S. H’ F .—Globularia alypum.- 

WUmtlow .—Blllbergia nutans_ A Constant Render .— 

1, Blllbergia sp , but cannot say which without flowers; 

2, Begonia metallic*; 3, Maranta; 4, Justicia evidently, 
but difficult to say without flowers. Kindly read our rules 

as to sending name and addreta- F. T. Bourton — 1, 

Retiuospora obuioa aurea ; 2, Abies pectinata; J, Abies 
amabilis ; 4, A form of Thuja orientals. It is impossible 
to definitely Dame the Silver Firs from, pieces of the 
shoots without cones. 


Catalogues received — Mewrs. Gemcn and Bourg, 

Luxembouig — Catalogue of Rmex. -Daniels Bros., Ltd., 

Norwich.— lUmtrated liuule for Amateur Gardeners. - 

A. J. A. Bruce, Chorlton.cum-Hardy, Manchester.— 
Adjustable Flower holders and Combined Plotter Dm- 

ylayers. -Laxton Broa, Bedford. — List of Garden 

Seen» fur i.iO't. -S Dobie and Son, Heathfield Gardens, 

nr. Chester. — The Amateur*' Garden Annual for J00!,. 

-M. Vilmorln et Cie, Pari*.— List of Chrysanthemums, 

Dahlia •, and Cannot.-Suttons and Sons, Reading.— 

Farmer's Year Book for I'.m', -K el wav and Sons, Lang- 

port .—Maiuutl of Bortieulture for litOt,. -M. Bruant, 

U Poitiers (Vienne. Franee) — Catalogue of .Vw Plantt. 

-Webb and Sons. Stourbridge .—Farm heed*. Manures, 

ac. ___ 

Planting a Herb garden — I want to plant a 
small Herb garden with a collection of old-fashioned 
Herbs, interesting from their associations or sweet smell 
I should begin with Roaemary, Lavender, Balm, Bergamot, 
Southernwood, Mint, S»ge, and Thyme Would the 
following be worth Including for their fragrance or other 
qualities : Angelica, Sweet Basil, Borsge, Iiytsop, Rain- 
pion, Rue, Sweet Marjoram '( I do not want to include 
plants solely of cooking value. Is the Curled Chervil 
offered by seedsmen the eame ae the Sweet Cecily of the 
old herbaliita? Could any reader kindly suggeet any 
other plante that would be eultable ?—L. D. L. 


A SMART BUSINESS MAN WANTED, 

trustworthy, not afraid of work. Outdoor employment. 
Liberal commission. Splendid opening for man with energy 
w»hlog to improve his position. Address—HART, c/O. 
Descon * Co . 164. Leaden hall-street. K C. 


TKTHY BE BOTHERED with keeping Ferrets, 

> • when for Is. Gamekeeper of 41 years' experience will 
sends who'e of following real, genuine recipes? - lirawing and 
catching Rats in enormouaquantitiea, alive or dead ; destroy¬ 
ing Moles by millions; bolting Rats or Rabbits from thtir 
holes; drawing Game any distance; compelling Rabbits to 
layout for covert shooting; forcing Hens to lay (l«et on earth), 
curing skins, secret fishing oils, trapping Rabbits, Hare*, 
Foxes, etc, alive; very valuable dog fancier’s secret; positive 
cure for gapes in Pheasants ana Poultry. Thousands of 
testimonials.-Z. THOMPSON, Frederic place. Weymouih.j 


SWEET PEAS. 

Among the 

MOST BEAUTIFUL SWEET PEAS 

Are the following : The Hon. Miee Kenyon, Ladr Griw 
Hamilton, Miss Wifimolt, Coccinea, Emily Eokford, Dochei. 
of Westminster. Black Knight, Blanche Burpre Lady Mar 
Currie, Prima Donna, Sunproof Salopian, end Gargsoof 
I will send a packet of each of these twelve lovely varisties 
each containing 50 seed*, for 1 8; and 100 seeds for 3 
Phase tend for my Catalogue, sod, if pr*f emi i 
make up vour own lists. It contains Sweet Peas in bulk for 
large gardens, 8weet Peas in little packets for sn.aJ! 
gardens, new varieties and Cupids. 

The very test mixtd, 6d. per cz.; 4cxa, 1 6., post free 

F. A. ROSCOE, 

STEEPLE MORDEN, ROYSTON. 



THE BEST PROCURABLE. 

Litts Free 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 

L • I - b es i I, variety. Packing and 
‘ •' fur Cadi with order. 

8-prrdoz 60 - per Wtt. 

- L7 other A'uncry Stack 
l arrive Jora-nrtL 

in POTS From 15 '-adoz. 

Ornamental Trees. 01 Acc*. 
A buperb Collection ol 

Herbaceous Plants, 
Four Acres of Glass, 
/emails 60.000 from IS-do*. 
- St itc !r I 7 a h :s <i re se/J at 
slightly ml teased prices. | 

CENERAL CATALOGUE 

■ Hwi r«(frs) of Nursery fltal 

inti-.fi--Lilly pnduivd mntoir.in. 

* bandied, of 
nmi full of valuable nif'-ra»(H«a, 
fr<«- on nvHf-r of f„ r |-wM«se. 

| Please men I inn thl» P»i«r. 

RICHARD SMITH A CO , WORCESTER 



GARDEN FRAMES!!! 

WELL-SEASONED 
TIMBER, 

WELL MADE, 

By PRACTICAL Men, 

not APPRENTICES. _ 

At REDUCED PRICES. 

b feet by 4 feet .. .61 7*. 6d. 12 feet by 6 tot .. 

8 „ „ 6 ., .. £194. Id. | 14 „ „ 6 „ .. Al* 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 

E. B. HAWTHORN & CO. 

LONDON WORKS, READING. 

Materials for trainin6 

i i .. . i ~ ..hi (flu k - 



ls .. <r"° 


Ntioa 



1 A 

° PRICE LIST FREE PER POST. 

Boulton and Paul Norwich. 

fl ARDEN NETTING of Til kinds, cheapen 

U aI1 d best from- SPASHETT A CO., Net Maouf^urtr 

Ix>wg»toft. —-—— 


ixj weatcm. _____ —~ 

TADOO FIBRE.—Best growing medium ever 
invented. Cheap, clean, efficacious. InraJnnWt^; 
. unking cuttings, and reneml < 
and frame work. Sample bag. Is. BudieLK -- 
sack. 8a. Write for particulars.—J APO O 00-» >»***■- 


iiCK. am, tv mo mr ytTvicmim-w— —— - 

T OOK ! LOOK !!— 5.000 Pieces of WhitePm* 

-I- 1 Linen; splendid for abeeU or table cloth®! H”-** 
will send one, post free, for 3s.; cash returned if not opiw 
of.—H. J GA88QN. government Ooptrartnr. —- 


_ usnauiv. i rtirvrmn cm — ---— 

•DOPE FOR Rose -train ln o, Cemp*». ^ 

-Ll —Splendid effect. R<P" ««m be mn W i 
proof; much warmer than chain for tuning pun*** 

WTPttfSfftTir TOFfTC 
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PLANTS AND^ FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


CULTURE OF EPIPHYLLUMS. 


In Gardening Illustrated, February 6th, 
page 614, is a reply to a query on the above 
from “ F. Fowler Ward.” This reply holds 
out small hope of success in the circumstances 
as described by the querist, yet I am sure 
that a full measure of success may be assured, 
given certain conditions and the minimum 
temperature of 40 degs. In a rather varied 
experience I have both grafted and grown 
on year after year many hundreds of these 
beautiful, if somewhat neglected late autumn¬ 
flowering plants. I can assure “ F. Fowler 
Ward ” that the minimum temperature named 
will suffice, and not merely suffice, but as a 
minimum ” prove ample for all purposes. It 
is quite true that many grow Epiphyllums in 
the highest temperature advocated. This, 
however, does not add longevity to the subject, 
rather the reverse. The higher the tempera¬ 
ture the more frequent will be the watering, 
and this to this almost winter-flowering subject 
is most harmful. I cannot now give the lowest 
reading of the thermometer in the house where 
probably the finest collection of these Epiphyl¬ 
lums then was grown, but I am certain that the 
average temperature would not exceed 45 degs., 
and on very cold, frosty nights the minimum 
of 40 degs. could not bo sustained. The house 
was a central one in a large range, and the 
arrangement of the hot-water pipe9 at no time 
permitted it to be more than a very cool green¬ 
house. I venture to say that np such display 
—certainly no such a collection—could have 
been seen within 50 miles of London. The 
plants were housed in the same structure for 
years, and when I say they flowered abundantly, 
seeded, and in some instances were freely inter¬ 
crossed with erood results, I think nothing is 
wanted to complete the successful cultivation 
of these plants. One very essential item, how¬ 
ever, was comparative root dryness all the 
winter season. The lower the temperature 
generally, the drier should be the atmospheric 
conditions of the house. In other words, these 
plants may be very carefully watered once in 
each fortnight, from November to February 
inclusive. Flowering at what is virtually their 
resting period, the plants should not be unduly 
excited Dy warmth or water, or both combined, 
and they can endure much dryness generally. 

“ The month of May ” is mentioned in the 
note referred to as a good time for the grafting, 
which would be far better done in December or 
January. In May the new growth is pushing, 
and the grafting is better done long before this, 
or the failures, through shrivelling, may largely 
exceed the successes. Grafted in January or 
February at latest, a good union is completed 
some weeks in advance of the start into growth, 
and if the latter is active or approaching this 
stage, there is a possibility of the scion being 
much weakened. The grafting of these on the 
Pereskia cannot be compared with quickly-grow¬ 
ing and quickly-rooting subjects. Hence it is 
important that the union should be slowly and 
surely formed, simply because the stock is slow 
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and sparse in its rooting at all times. Hence, 
again, one more argument in favour of few 
waterings in winter. The Pereskia-stock should 
always be well established for grafting, and to 
this end the stocks should be potted in May 
previous. The stocks should be watered at 
least two days in advance of the grafting, and 
no water given for a full week after the opera¬ 
tion. A frame in a house with a temperature 
of, say, 45 degs. ab night, will be suitable for 
the newly-gratted plants, and the light should 
be removed for a short time each morning. 
Bottom-heat is nob required, and if such exist 
the maximum of 50 degs. should be adhered to. 
Beginners, and most amateurs, spoil these 
things when grafting them because of the 
viscid nature of the scion when this is prepared 
for inserting into the cleft cavity of the stock. 
In grafting, the operator should be seated, so 
that the pot may be firmly hold between the 
knees. With the cavity open to receive the 
scion, the latter should be securely pinned in 
position prior to the tying. An ordinary pin 
or, equally good, one of the spines of the 
Pereskia, should be pierced through stock and 
scion, thus keeping the latter in position. A 
practised hand does not require it at all times, 
yet it is a safeguard in a case like this whore 
the stock and scion aro so opposed to each 
other in size. Some idea of the temperature 
employed may be gathered from the fact thab 
in company with bhese Epiphyllums, such 
hardy bhings as Ivies, Hollies, Rhododendrons 
wero graftal largely. 

The best soil for the plants is a mixture of 
three parts loam, with the fourth part equally 
composed of old mortar, sharp sand, and leaf- 
mould ; no manure of any kind. June is a 
capital time for potting on the plants, and very 
firm potting is desirable in all the stages. The 
best summer position is a pit or frame in a 
sunny spot, and where a very light spraying 
from the syringe can be given in the afternoon 
of the hottest period of the year. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


GROWING LAPAGERIAS. 

I shall be obliged for information about this creeper, soil it 
requires, etc. ? I am anxious to get a good form to grow 
on pillars iu a greenhouse facing south-west.—A. E. K. 

[Generally speaking, Lapagerias do much 
better planted out than when grown in pots; 
therefore, wherever possible, this should be 
done. Planting out should be done early in 
the spring, before growth commences, or the 
disturbance of the roots, inseparable from the 
necessary spreading out, will stop growth in a 
way that will muen retard it for the season. 
The drainage of the border must be ample, and 
the soil rough, fibrous peat, with enough sand 
added to it to keep it open ; and as the plants 
increase in strength it is necessary to keep the 
shoots regularly trained in. As the soil 
becomes exhausted, each spring before growth 
has commenced an inch or two may be 
removed from tho surface and be replaced 
with new. Manure-water, through the summer, 
will also be an assistance. So treated, the 
plants can be kept growing in a vigorous con¬ 
dition for a number of years. We would advise 
&}1 who have the red variety to procure the 


white one also; they are fit companions in 
every way, the attractions of both being 
enhanced by the contrast in the colour of the 
flowers. Few plants have a more handsome 
and graceful appearance when in flower, and 
the shoots depend in veritable floral wreaths 
from the pillars or roof of a greenhouse. 
Lapagerias are clean-growing plants, and not 
much liable to insect pests. Thripe, red- 
spider, and aphides affect them ; but these 
rarely gaiu a footing if the syringe is used as it 
ought to be—so as to get the water freely to 
both the under and upper surfaces of the 
leaves. When these insects make their appear- 
ance a free and persistont use of the syringe is 
the best remedy ; scale mu9tbe removed by the 
sponge. The low temperature they require is 
not favourable to tho increase of mealy-bug, 
although it will live upon them ; and when so 
affected it is best removed by sponging and by 
the use of a soft brush to get down to the axils 
of the leaves. There is one other enemy to 
guard against — that is, slugs, which are 
extremely fond of the young underground 
shoots, and unless care is taken to keep these 
marauders thoroughly under, they are sure to 
find the growths as they appear above the 
surface, in which case serious mischief will be 
done, as the plants have not the power to 
quickly produce others to replace the injured 
ones. Tho easiest way to prevent the slugs 
injuring the young growths is to enclose each 
in an ordinary lamp glass, burying the base a 
little in the soil to steady it. The finest form 
is that known as the Nash Court variety, in 
which the flowers are larger and more brightly 
coloured. Any plant nurseryman could supply 
both the white and the red forms of Lapageria.] 


HOYA CARNOSA. 

I have two plants of Hoya carnosa, each 6 feet high, in 
7-inch pots, in which they have been for three years. I 
want to pot them into 9-inch pots. Please tell me the best 
soil for them to flower in and the best time to repot them ¥ 
They look healthy now, but have not flowered yet— G. F. 

[The best soil for this plant is peat with a 
small proportion only of yellow loam (about 
ono-sixth). The peat should be full of fibre, 
so also should the loam, the finer or dusty 
particles in both instances being cast aside, 
for this plant does not thrive for any length 
of time in a close or retentive soil. To tho 
peat and loam should be added some charcoal 
broken up to about tho size of nuts, or in lieu 
thereof some clean broken potsherds would be 
a good substitute, the object in either case 
being to aid in keeping the soil porous. Silver 
sand also should be freely added. In potting 
take particular care to pot firmly, as by so 
doing the soil will remain much longer in a 
condition favourable to healthy root-action. 
For a time after potting some considerable 
care should be taken in the watering so as not 
to sour the new soil. At no time is Hoya 
carnosa a moisture-loving plant as compared 
with the average run of plants. Before it is 
watered it should be seen that the soil i9 fairly 
on the dry side. Tho extreme of drought 
should of course be avoided. The leaves 
should not at any time become soft or flaccid. 
Rather more water will be required when new 
growth is being made. The plants in question 
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have nob lost any time in respect to flowering ; 
they may not po39ibly do so this year, even 
under the best of treatment. A sunny, warm 
position from the spring onwards will do much 
to encourage flowering. As young growth 
proceeds do nob tie the shoots to the older 
wood, but allow them either to trail about or 
train them upwards on small strings. In 
potting be careful to use clean or new pots, 
also drain the pots liberally. Having two 
plants, we should advise that one be planted 
out, using the same soil as in potting, only in 
a considerably rougher state. Under this 
treatment the plant would, if favourably 
circumstanced, grow more freely, and pro¬ 
bably flower sooner if nob eventually so pro¬ 
fusely. A large border would not be needed. 
Hoya carnosa is a very good plant for training 
oh a wall; grown thus, if the wall be a little 
damp, it will, Ivy-like, root into the wall. Ib 
has a tendency even to throw out these roots 
under pot culture. When the flower-trusses 
eventually appear, do not cut them, for the 
same trusses will go on flowering continuously 
for several years at least once and often twice 
the same season ; thus it will be seen that 
cutting the trusses robs the plant of much of 
its beauty.]_ 

SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA 
(CHARDWAR VAR.). 

In this form the flowers, which are produced as 
freely as in the type, are of a rich royal purple, 


a very pretty climbing plant for a rafter in the 
greenhouse, and in this way its bright green 
foliage is very attractive, added to which the 
small greenish - white blossoms impart an 
additional feature. These flowers are supported 
on rather long, slender stalks, and a very 
elegant appearance they present when in 
quantity. They also emit a very pleasing 
perfume. The plant may be grown either in 
pots or planted out. A very suitable compost 
is two-thirds of loam to one of leaf-mould and a 
| liberal amount of silver sand. In whatever 
position ib i9 grown, thorough drainage is 
essential to its well doing, as when growing 
freely it needs a liberal amount of water, but 
is at the same time very impatient of stagnant 
moisture. If trained around a few sticks, neat 
little specimens may be had in pots 5 inches or 
I 6 inches in diameter, but it is when growing 
freely as a climber, and the shoots allowed to 
dispose themselves in a natural manner, that 
the Myrsiphyllum is seen at its best. It is vory 
useful, too, for draping the front of a stage in 
a greenhouse, thus helping to take off the hard, 
formal appearance. 

Propagation is effected by division, which is 
readily carried out early in the year before 
I growth recommences, while in the case of 
established plants seeds are often produced, 
and plants obtained in this way are by many 
. preferred to divided specimens. Seeds of it 
' can, as a rule, be obtained from most seedsmen, 
i They should be sown as soon as possible after 


Saintpaulia ionautha (Chardwar var.). 


monly speak of as layers. In all these kinds 
a solitary flower stem arises from the tuft of 

?growth, the stem devoid of lateral shoots and 
urnished only with oppositely-placed leaves 
and the terminal buds for flowering. Such, 
then, is the border Carnation which flowers in 
summer, of which the old Crimson Clove is a 
notable well-known example. In all this tribe 
there is a certain innate stubbornness, and no 
treatment can make these good, reliable 
autumn and winter-flowering varieties. In the 
early spring and summer old plants by 
being placea in slightly-heated structures are 
brought earlier into bloom, but even then the 
varieties are still what they were, producing 
bub the one spike of blossoms to each growth 
without that continuity or succession which 
marks the Tree-Carnation in a most decided 
way. The origin of the 
Tree - Carnation, which is also known as 
winter flowering and perpetual, is somewhat 
obscure, and by some is believed to have 
first originated as a sport. The section as 
we find it to-day is of erect growth, pro¬ 
ducing a main stem furnished naturally with 
side shoots along the greater portion of its 
length. For example, a seedling Tree-Car¬ 
nation develops a continuous stem growth, 
producing usually axillary leaf protected 
shoots with the issue of the flowering stem. 
With this exhausted the axillary shoots below 
are extended into growth and finally flower - 
hence the term tree or perpetual-flowering. 

By successional batches of cuttings 
it is possible to obtain flowers of 
these kinds from January to Decern 
ber, and in some instances the 
plants are grown a second year. 
All the Tree Carnations are best 
when pot grown. 

Greenhouse Carnations. — If 
there i9 one section more deserving 
this title than any other, it is the 
group we know as Malmaisons, a 
section producing blossoms of enor 
mous size, very popular with some, 
while other flower lovers regard 
them as ugly monstrosities. Gene¬ 
rally, however, these require to be 
under glass the greater part of the 
year, although in some few instance?, 
notably in Gloucestershire and in 
stiff clayey soil, we have 9een them 
forming* huge spreading masses, in 
a garden, too, where the general run 
of so-called border kinds was not a 
great, success. This is not usual, 
However. Virtually the Malmaison 
belongs to the tree section, and, 
curiously, it is more distinctly this 
when raised from cuttings, the 
layered plants assuming, at any rate, 
for the first year, a more lateral 
bushy habit of growth. Malmaison 
Carnations require a low tempera¬ 
ture— i.e.y 40 degs. to 45 degs.—in 
a dry, lofty, airy structure. 


the bright yellow anthers standing out very 
prominently. This variety possesses all the 
free-blooming qualities of the typical S. 
ionantha and the same robust constitution. 
The Saintpaulia ha9 become an established 
favourite in gardens, and is at home in the 
stove or warm conservatory, while in the 
summer it may be grown in the greenhouse. 


receipt, using rather lighter compost than that SPRING FLOWERS IN THE 

recommended for established plants. The pots rnworDv a tad v 

or pans should be well drained and filled to CONoEK v ATUKi. 

within an inch of the top with soil, then the It may appear rather early to write of Bpring 
seed may be sown thereon and covered with flowers, but the lengthening days tell us that 
about a quarter of an inch of the same soil spring is at hand, when we shall welcome the 

sifted rather fine. A temperature somewhat countless early flowers in the open garden. Bat 

above that of an ordinary greenhouse is best for long before these appear, the conservatory and 


MYRSIPHYLLUM ASPARAGOIDES. 
(Reply to “.T. L.”) 

The specimen you send is Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides, a native of South Africa. The 
long, slender sprays are very popular for table 
decoration, and they are grown largely for 
Covent Garden Market. Being a rative of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the protection of a 
greenhouse is necessary to its well doing, and 
where grown in quantity, a warmth above 
that of a greenhouse is required. It forms a 
mass of small tuber-like roots, from whence 
the slender shoots are pushed up. Slugs are 
very fond of the young growths. When 
requirod for cutting each shoob should be 
trained separately to a piece of thin twine, as 
when wanted the entire shoot can be taken 
without any trouble; whereas, if allowed to 
become entangled ib is a difficult matter to 
separate them. This Myraiphyllipn, too, makes 
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them, and with the usual attention in the 
matter of watering the seedlings will soon grow, 
and when large enough mu9t be potted singly 
into small pots. 


greenhouse wear a spring dress, through the 
gentle forcing of many things that yield to this 
treatment. We know few prettier gardening 
pictures than a well-furni9hed greenhouse or 
conservatory in the early months of the yw r » 
TREE AND GARDEN CARNATIONS. when Lilacs in pots, Spiraeas, Auriculas, Hya 
Wuat is the difference between Tree-Carnations and cinths, Tulips, and many other plants^ ®P^. f 
garden or greenhouse Carnations?— Perknnial. 

[For convenience of reference we take the 
Garden or border Carnation first. All of 
this section, embracing an almost endless 
range of self-coloured forms, the many flaked 
kinds, together, with their nearest allies, the 
Picotees, all of which latter are edged flowers 
in greater or less degree, are summer flower¬ 
ing. This is their one great distinctive charac¬ 
teristic. Another equally distinctive charac¬ 
teristic is that all grass—?>., the season's 

growth—is produced on somewhat procumbent emeu, cvuouuuouuruus. — ... 

lateral stems surrounding the main flowering Prunuses, Hyacinths, Freesias, and such 

■ - - ‘ ' * - - flower for formi off bold 


uuuuo, jl uuauu rnaujr uuuwi f v 1 . » 

their fragrance around, besides forming win 
artistic treatment bold and interesting group*- 
Very little expense is required to mike 
structures gay with flower in the oarly months 
of the year, and with the help of * blM 
Hyacinths and blue Scillas even, a happy 
colour effect can be obtained. In the grw^ 
house at Kew there are often very P ret . 
arrangements of this kind, and nothine nao 
is wanted than a good relay of Datfoai , 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Tulips, Stapbylea co • 
chica, Rhododendrons. Peutzias, Aziieas. 


stem, quite near the base of the plant. It is things. A noble uu«o. & 

this portion of the plant’s growth we com- arrangements Isltfie Calla, and though o 
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different character, the Olivia is of great value 
by reason of the showiness of the large, striking 
umbels of brilliant orange - scarlet flowers. 
There is one plant that is not made sufficient 
use of for the greenhouse, and that is the 
Freesia. There are few prettier flowers, for 
not only are they pure white, save in the 
variety Leichtlini, bub deliciously scented, a 
few plants tilling a large structure with per¬ 
fume. As spring gives way to summer the 
arrangements can be altered, and in this way 
made a true index of the season, the Chrysan¬ 
themums closing the year. In gardens of old, 
one of the best spots was the greenhouse, 
always a delightful feature in early spring 
when filled witn fragrant bulbous flowers. The 
greenhouse should always be kept full of 
flowers, as far as expense will allow, not only 
for producing a beautiful effect, bub for pro¬ 
viding material for the house. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

The time is at hand to make a start for 
another year with this invaluable winter- 
flowering plant, and successional sowings may 
bo made up to the end of May to prolong the 
season. For sowing use 6-inch pots, as in 
these there is not so much soil, and it is not so 
easy to sour the same with repeated watering 
as it is the greater bulk contained in a large 
seed-pan. Fill the pots half full of drainage, 


from the sun near the glass to prevent a weakly 
growth. When potting press the collar of the 
plants well down into the soil to keep them 
from swaying to and fro. Careful watering 
will be needed in the young stages, and con¬ 
stant sprinkling over the leaves is of 
great assistance in producing a free, healthy 
leafage. For the summer quarters stand the 
plants near the glass in cool-frames facing 
north. Keep the glass over them only to shade 
from strong sunlight and bo guard them from 
drenching rain. There is nothing so beneficial 
to the growth of Primulas as night dews ; 
therefore leave the lights off on every 
favourable occasion. The use of small pots is 
important, and it is wonderful what a large 
specimen may be grown in a 4A-inch pot if the 
plant be carefully fed. A well-grown Primula 
should have one huge central truss surrounded 
by others, and set in a mass of deep green 
foliage. It is well to pinch away any flower- 
trusses that show before August, and not to 
feed in any way till the trusses of bloom appear. 
Primulas require a warmer temperature than 
the cold-frame affords after September, and 
they may be placed in a greenhouse near the 
glass where from 50 degs. to 60 degs. can be 
maintained. In this position the flowers are 
j brought out to perfection as regards their size 
and colours. 

It is particularly advisable to cultivate good 
varieties or strains, which may be purchased 


as they come to hand. Tulip3, ml, yellow, and 
white, are useful, and such kinds as Artus, 
Yellow Prince, and Immaculata force well and 
have fairly long stalks- a necessity for cutting. 
Arum Lilies, Eucharis Lilies, Tea and other 
Roses, Indian and other Rhododendrons, and 
the little red Azalea auneua, come in very 
useful for cutting now. Double scarlet Gera¬ 
niums must have a brisk temperature and a 
very light position to get many flowers. The 
same treatment will suit Euphorbia jacquinise- 
flora. Let the plants grow freely and get the 
wood ripened, and there will be plenty of long 
scarlet w r reaths to cut. 

All flowers before being packed are bettor 
for being placod in water for a short time 
before packing. This will be more needed by- 
and-byo than now. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Odontoglosaum crlspum.—Could you kindly 
ansiat me and say how to treat this Orchid V Many plants 
are showing (lower-spikes at tho same time. The new 
growth is dividing to form new bulbs. Is this right ? If 
so, ehould watering be continued, and when should the 
plants be rested ?—W. D. 

[This Is quite right. Continue your liberal treatment. 
If moisture is required do not withhold it until the dower- 
scapes are cut. Then, if the plants are dormant, they will 
not require so much root moisture.—H. J. C.] 

Reducing a Tree-Fern stem.—I have seen 
“ Whitby's " letter re Tree-Fern in Gardening Illustrated, 
February 13th, and write to say that I saw one of Messrs. 
Backhouse’s men from their York nurseries reduce a 



A seedling Chinese Primula in Messrs. Carter’s nursery at Forest Hill. From a photograph by G. A Champion. 


put a little Moss over this, and then fill almost 
to the rim with a light sandy compost). Water 
well before scattering the seeds, and after¬ 
wards just cover with some finely-sifted soil. 
Cover each pot with a piece of glass and shade 
from the sun. The seeds germinate readily in 
a temperature of about 70 degs. Examine the 
pots occasionally, and on no account allow the 
surface to become dry, this being a frequent 
cause of failure. The forwardest of the young 
seedlings may be thinned out as soon as they 
can be handled, and it is well to leave tho seed- 
pots a considerable time, as Primula seeds 
germinate rather irregularly. Dibblo the 
young plants around the sides of 5-inch pots, 
about a dozen into each. A compost suitable 
for the growth of these plants is a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and a good supply of sand. 
If the loam be deficient in fibre, add a little 
peat. Wood-ashes, as well as a little powdered 
charcoal, are also beneficial. Lose no time in 
potting the seedlings singly when the leaves 
touch each other in the pots into which they 
have been pricked off. Use .‘Pinch pots, and 
from these they may go into 5-inch—the flower¬ 
ing size. Still keep the plants in a warm tem¬ 
perature till they are well established in their 
single pots, but place them on a shelf shaded 
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for the same sum as inferior stocks. Very nice 
doubles may be had from seed and are useful 
for cutting, in this respect being of more value 
than the single kinds. 


USEFUL FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 
The most useful flowers for cutting just now 
would include Daffodils, single and double, but 
more of the former than the latter. Roman 
Hyacinths also aro useful. Lily of tho Valley 
is not diflicult to force when the crowns are of 
the right sort and well ripened, but there must 
be plenty of heat to push them out quick. 
Azilea Deutsche Perle is one of the most useful 
things we have, and if the plants are managed 
properly and kept in good condition, they will 
flower almost naturally at Christmas after 
being forced one or two seasons. Freesias are 
charming little flowers for cutting now, and if 
potted early only require greenhouse treatment 
to get them into bloom now, but they should be 
potted in August and the bulbs must be large 
and well ripened. There is a very large 
demand for Daffodils just now, and plenty of 
these may be had in bloom now if potted and 
boxed as soon as [the bulbs can be obtained. 
My first lot is put into boxes in August as soon 


Tree-Fern, which also had grown too tall for the conser¬ 
vatory It was in. He simply sawed through the main 
stem and replanted the stump, having made it a suit¬ 
able height, and removed the old roots from the tub it had 
been in. Of course, the plant then had not a semblance of 
roots, but it never looked back. This was at least fifteen 
years ago, and the Fern has since been moved again to 
another garden some miles off, and is in perfect health.— 
L. R. 

Impatiens Sultan!.— The value of this 
Balsam for winter-blooming can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It is one of those things that 
an amateur may take in hand with a fair 
prospect of success. Given a nice free soil, 
suitable atmospheric conditions, and attention 
to watering, it will come along quickly. The 
brilliant blossoms, different in colour from 
those of the winter-blooming plants, are shown 
up well by the foliage, which, in the case of 
perfectly healthy specimens, is of a rich glossy 
green. The natural habit being compact, it is, 
with good culture, an easy matter to grow it 
into large specimens, which will retain their 
leaves down to the base. —J. C., Byjleef. 

Streptocarpi.— These useful flowering 
plants, although usually described as green¬ 
house subjects, often refuse to grow freely 
under perfectly cool treatment. Moreover, 
during winter the loavos invariably take on a 
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rusty appearance, many of them dwindling 
away altogether. I could not induce them to 
make any headway when potted in spring until 
I gave them an intermediate temperature and 
a fair amount of moisture, since which the 
plants have usually given great satisfaction. 
In February I repot and stand the plants in a 
house having a night temperature of GO deg*., 
not giving too much water at the roo f s till 
growth commences, as I find them rather liable 
to rot at the base, the same as they will in 
winter if kept in a house from which frost is 
only just excluded. In a month from the time 
of potting plenty of new leaves had under the 
above treatment been made, but I allow them to 
remain in the intermediate house until April, 
removing them then to a night temperature of 
50 degs. This I have practised for some years 
and find the plants stand it well, some of mine 
being now very large and producing annually 
from fifty to one hundred trusses of bloom 
during the summer. I find, however, that the 
dark bluish strains have by far the most 
vigorous constitution, the paler and more 
delicately coloured varieties being weaker. I 
also find that during winter the plants must 
have only just sufficient root moisture to 
prevent the leaves from flagging. I would, 
however, not advise a lower temperature than 
45 degs. when at rest, as a lower one often 
causes disease and death. Some advise the use 
of peat in their culture, but the soil my plants 
are growing in is a light fibrous loam with some 
leaf-mould and silver-sand added, the plants 
being watered occasionally when in full growth 
with diluted liquid-manure.—J. 


GARDBN PESTS AND PR1BND8. 

CANKER IN FRUIT-TREES. 

(Reply to “ A. G. B.”). 

Canker is readily shown on wood by the bark 
bursting, as in the case of the growth sent by 
you, exposing the hard wood, the edges of 
the bark being rough and contracted, and 
usually, as is the case with all unprotected vege¬ 
table tissue, much infested with a minute 
fungus, which, once it seizes on the bark, causes 
it to decay rapidly, and thus spreads the disease. 
Whenever such appearances are presented these 
rough wounds should be hard pared over with a 
sharp knife, then be well dressed, using a hard 
brush for the purpose, then mixing A pint of 
paraffin with 1 lb. of dry clay, adding to that 
1 lb. of soft-soap, and next just enough hot 
water to make the whole into a painb or paste. 
Work that well into and over the wounds, and 
once or twice later, if found desirable. Usually 
new bark growth follows, and the wounds may 
then in time heal over. But a great deal of 
canker also is seen in the summer shoots of 
trees, which during tbe winter die. Ib is not 
often that this is seen until the following spring, 
when it is noticed that these shoots put forth 
no leaves. Whenever such is the case it fur¬ 
nishes conclusive proof that the roots of the 
trees have gone too deep and into poor soil. 
There is no hope that the trees will improve if 
left alone. Where it is practicable, great good 
is done by opening a broad and deep trench 
round the trees, at from 4 feet to 6 feet from 
the stems, according to size of tree, severing 
clean all roots found, and with long, broad, 
sharp chisels grubbing under the trees and 
cutting off any downward roots. The trench 
may tnen be filled in, some well-decayed 
manure being added, and after that is 
done the surface soil may be removed, a dressing 
of manure laid over the roots, and fresh sou 
strewn over the manure. Failing animal 
manure, which should be short or from old hot 
or Mushroom-beds, give a dressing of basic- 
slag, kainit, and nitrate of soda in equal parts 
at the rate of about 5 lb. per rod. The effect of 
these dressings is to encourage the formation of 
surface roots, which being supplied with wood 
constituents will produce young growths that 
will mature and become healthy products of new 
growths the following year. The dead shoots 
referred to die simply because the wood forming 
them is deficient chiefly of phosphoric acid and 
potash, and these it is the object of the manure 
dressings to supply. Some varieties of Apples, 
for instance, are more liable to canker attacks 
than others. Of these, Wellington, Ribsbon 
Pippin, Lord Suffield, and King of the Pippins 
are well known. These will often exhibit canker 
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eruptions or decay when growing beside trees 
of other varieties that are quite healthy. Of 
course, some soils suit them admirably, but not 
many. It is, therefore, in relation to canker, 
a question of cultivation, and anyone seeing 
evidence of it in his trees should at once take 
steps to supply, by manuring, the foods that 
are lacking. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Slugs.— Will you kindly say bow and when slugs are 
propagated? The object of my inquiry is this—I have 
been advised to lay down Orange-peel as slug traps, and 
find io successful. For instance 1 one morning lately 
caught 1G0 before breakfast (in less than ten minutes). 
But it is not a nice job for these early spring and cold 
mornings, and if I thought that 160 pests were the full 
measure of my success I think 1 should wait till the weather 
got warmer.—A. J. 

[The breeding season is from about April to 
the beginning of winter. The eggs are laid in 
the soil in a cluster containing a large number, 
which are hatched in the course of a month, 
and there are usually several broods during the 
season. It is, therefore, highly desirable to 
kill as many as possible before they begin to 
lay their eggs, and though it is from the point 
of view of comfort not a seasonable amuse¬ 
ment, from another point it is most seasonable. 
If the orange-peel after a time seems to lose 
its attractions, try placing bran about; a small 
heap should be placed on a bit of tile or slate, 
and these dishes should be laid about where 
the slugs “mostly do congregate.” I have 
found one of the most effectual methods of 
dealing with these pests to be cutting them 
through with a sharp knife just across the 
shield which is just behind the head. Beneath 
this are the vital organs of these pests* An 
ordinary pruning knife with a sharp point is 
the best implement to use. If the cut is made 
behind the shield the creature is not killed at 
once, though ib no doubt dies eventually. In 
my little suburban garden I have in this way 
killed enormous numbers, and I have practi¬ 
cally exterminated them, and one has not had 
to handle them in any way.—G. S. S.] 

Galls on Oak-trees (S. Cunningham ),— 
The galls you sent are, as I thought from your 
previous letter, formed bv the grubs of the 
gall fly (Cynips Kollari). On cutting the galls 
open I found the grubs alive inside. They had 
not begun to assume the chrysalis state. 
Often in these galls more than one grub may 
be found. In such a case, the grub which is in 
the centre of the gall is the lawful inhabitant; 
the others are only lodgers. The flies which 
have laid these eggs are nearly related to the 
gall flies, but instead of piercing the buds for 
themselves, they lay their eggs in the galls 
which are in course of formation, and are then 
soft. The young grubs, as soon as they are 
hatched, find themselves surrounded by the 
substance of the gall, which is in just the con¬ 
dition for them to feed on. So that in trying 
to breed the flies which should come from a 
particular kind of gall, it is very puzzling to 
find more than one kind of fly emerge, and in 
some cases it is difficult to determine which 
was the proper occupant of the gall. There is 
one very curious peculiarity about the eggs of 
gall-flies, which is that they are stalked, the 
stalk being sometimes as much as five or six 
times the length of the egg. The object of the 
stalk has been a subject of much discussion 
among entomologists, but it seems tolerably 
certain that ib is to a certain extent a respira¬ 
tory organ. Ib is hollow, being really only an 
elongation of the egg cavity, and its end lies 
close to the snrfaco of the bud ; but why the 
eggs of gall-flies should require air, while those 
of other gall-making insects do not, is a mystery. 
-G. S. S. _ 

Dwarf Campanulas, propagating. 

—Where edging plants are employed there is 
often a dearth of variety, and one notices fre¬ 
quently the same subjects year after year. 
Those desiring a change should try some of the 
dwarf Campanulas, wmich never fail to bloom 
profusely, and. when once established, are sure 
to please. Edgings to garden paths and 
corners in the rock garden are places where 
they are bost seen. C. alpina, C. carpatioa, and 
C. garganica are a few of this useful family. 
They may be propagated from seed or root 
division, or, if those who have plants can bring 
them into heat, the shoots quickly strike in 
sandy soil in the house.—W oodrastwicr. 


ROSES. 

; SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Those who planted in the autumn into well- 
drained soil have every reason to congratulate 
themselves, for at present it looks as though 
the land would not be in a fit condition for 
planting for some time to come. Where it is 
contemplated making 

New beds or borders, I would advUe 
having the land thoroughly trenched at once, 
or supposing the soil were trenched a year ago, 
then let it now be well ridged up. If one would 
grow good Roses ib is needful to go in for deep 
cultivation. I do not advocate bringing up 
the crude subsoil, but this should be broken 
up, and if it can be done to a depth of 3 feet, so 
much the better. Basic-slag is a capital sub¬ 
stance to incorporate with the lower spit of 
soil, as both Roses and fruit-trees are phos- 
phatic-loving subjects. Use the basic-slag at 
the rate of lb. to a square yard. Tbe effect 
may not be noticeable this season, but next 
year should witness great improvement. This 
basic slag is applied in addition to the ordinary 
farmyard-mauure. There is no doubt but that 
deep cultivation and frequent hoeings are two 
very important factors in the cultivation of the 
best Roses. It is often said that certain Roses 
will not thrive in certain soil. I say, make tbe 
soil for the Roses. We find most of our Tea 
Roses now budded upon tbe seedliDg Brier or 
Brier cutting, and we also know from observa¬ 
tion in the wild state that the Brier is very 
partial to clayey loam, but, as a rule, whete 
tbe wild Brier flourishes most is by the side of 
a ditch. Those who desire to grow really fine 
Roses, I would recommend to procure a few 
cartloads of turfy loam and make up some good 
beds for the Roses. Now that the glorious Tea 
Roses are so extensively planted, it may not be 
out of place to say that March is a very good 
time to plant such Roses, but I would advise 
would-be planters to procure their plants in 
good time and heel them in under a north wall 
or fence. Some of the finest beds of Tea Roses 
1 saw last summer were planted in the March 
of the same year, but, of course, the beds had 
been prepared for them some time before, and 
at the time of planting each bush had a shovel¬ 
ful of prepared compost, which, being fine, 
readily mingled with the fine rootlets. Where 
such compost is used ib should be pressed 
firmly about tbe roots, but the top soil should 
be left rather loose until ib is fib for treading 
firm. In private gardens there are many 
opportunities lost of growing some of the Tea 
ana Hybrid Tea Roses, such as between fruit 
trees on south or west walls, or in front of 
greenhouses. 1 would recommend the planting 
of the dwarf growers, especially of the tender 
kinds, such as Mme. de Watteville, Nipheto?, 
etc Take out some holes 2 feet deep and an 
much wide, and fill up with good potting bench 
compost, then, when planting, give a handful 
or two of bone-meal well mixed with soil. 
By watchfulness during the summer to afford 
liquid-manure, such plants would yield blooms 
of quite exhibition size. I do not say Roses 
should monopolise all the good positions in a 
garden, but there are many places where a 
creeping Rose or a drooping one could find 
a suitable home—for instance, an old tree 
stump covered with Jersey Beauty or the 
Dawson Rose ; or perhaps some bank needs 
covering, and why not use the exquisite 
Dorothy Perkins, whose lovely trusses » re 
unequalled by anything olse in the Rose way ? 

Roses for cutting should be grown in a 
separate part of the garden wherever possible. 
Cutting the blossoms with loDg stems, it should 
be remembered, is a severe strain upon the 
plant’s vitality. Let there be less _mutilation 
of the decorative Roses, unless one is prepared 
to replace them frequently, which is quite 
possible, considering their cheapness. Other¬ 
wise, plant out a few rows, say, in the kitchen 
garden, of such kinds as Ulrich Brunner, Mrs- 
John Laing, Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, La France, Captain Hayward, etc. 
Fresh plantations could be made of these as 
often as desirable, and the Rose garden proper 
be all the more beautiful by the letting alone. 

Established Rose9 should now receive Jj 
dressing of manure, unless this has been applied 
in November. I have great faith in what 
is known as Tonks’ manure. It is ycT f 
Original fmrri 
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efficacious, and if two or three amateurs com- induces a breaking-out of new shoots close to and even in April if the soil is not in a fit 
bined and allowed some specialist to put the the ground. Rather than nail out the growths condition. 

manure up for them it would come much just yet, I prefer to bring them slightly away Indoor Roses showing bud will need some 
cheaper. The recipe is as follows : Super- from the wall to retard their eyes from starting, gentle stimulant once or twice a week accord- 
phosphate of lime, 12 parts; nitrate of potash, I would advise all who can to prepare some ing to the weather. Liquid made from cow- 
10 parts; sulphate of magnesia, two parts ; sheets of canvas or calico ready to hang in manure and soot is a valuable stimulant, but 
sulphate of iron, one part; sulphate of lime, front of climbing Roses when they are advanc- I like to give the plants a change now and 
eignt parts. Apply this month at the rate of ing into new' growth. Often, by shading ( then—such as a small dusting of guano or some 
£ lb. to square yard. If cow-manure has been them for the day following a sharp frost, the approved artificial manure. It must always 
applied to the beds, this is dug in previously, damage caused by the sun striking the frozen be remembered that the strong and vigorous 
hut if not, do not give any cow-manure now, growths is averted. It is worth the trouble, require the most food, not the weakly plants, 
but make up for this by liberal doses of liquid- as what can be more lovely than a well- j Do not give liquid-manure until you can see 
manure from middle of April onwards. The blossomed wall Rose ? I flower-buds, and then be careful and not overdo 

surface soil in any case must be lightly moved, Old fashioned Roses of the hardy types it. Plants intended for the spring shows will 
but be careful not to disturb the fibres near the may now be pruned where they need it. In need attention, such as tying and shaping the 
plants. Manure to be beneficial must be applied most cases it will consist in thinning out, leav- shoots, for, of course, they aro all now pruned, 
in a soluble form. Therefore, I am of opinion, > ing the younger wood almost intact. Stir the surface-soil, and to such as are on the 

backed up as it is by many years’ experience, Stocks budded last summer should now be move give a good soaking of water. I always 
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Rose Caroline Testout. From a photograph by F. Mason-Good. 
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that Roses are best fed with liquid-manure, 
and rather than clog the surface with nasty 
solid manure I would omit it altogether, 
depending upon this dressing of Tonks' manure 
and the liquid-manure later on, remembering 
there is the basic-slag beneath to help the 
plants. 

Protecting material should be removed at 
mild intervals, excepting the earth round the 
base of the plants. This should certainly 
remain until end of March or early in April. 
It will not do to discard the Furze, Bracken 
Fern, Ling, or whatever is used, but keep it close 
at hand for any signs of severe weather. 

Pruning on walls may bo carried out now. 
It must be remembered that the now ripened 
wood is the best for blossom—at least, as far as 
the Teas and kindred races are concerned. It 
is a good plan to cut clean away one or two old 
growths each year on al} plipibing Roses. This 
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cut back. The tops of the dwarf stocks are cut 
down quite close to the bud, and in the case of 
standards retain 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
Brier growth beyond the bud just for a few 
weeks. This is done to assist the eye or bud 
to start. The soil between the rows should be 
lightly dug or forked up, and, if possible, avoid 
treading upon the soil for some time. Stakes 
for tying in the standards should be prepared, 
for as soon a9 the buds commence to grow there 
should be a stake there to tie it to in order to | 
avoid damage by gales. In like manner sticks 
or Bamboo-canes should be sharpened ready 
for sticking down to the budded stocks when 
required. All standard or hedge Briers should 
have been planted before Christmas, but if any 
remain unplanted they should be got into the 
ground as early as possible. 

Dwarf stocks, such as Manettis, seedling, 

1 and catting Briers, are best planted in March, 


like to allow the plants to become thoroughly 
dry, then, when water is applied, let it be done 
thoroughly, watering them for about three days 
in succession. After this the plants will not 
require much for a time, but daily syringings 
are given with soft water. Where houses are 
more advanced fumigate about once a fort¬ 
night to keep down green-fly, and if mildew 
shows itself, even slightly, use the sulphur 
vaporiser at once. Rosa. 


ROSE CAROLINE TESTOUT. 

This Hybrid Tea, raised by J. Pernet-Ducher 
in 1891, is brighter in colour than La France, 
to which, in the form of the flowers, it bears a 
great resemblance. The erect habit of the 
plant, the long flower stalk, the beautiful bud, 
and the shell like petals of the expanded 
flower, as may be seen by our illustration, con- 
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duce to the popularity of this Rose. Another 
point worthy of consideration is that it is quite 
a week earlier than La France. It is also a 
very good kind for autumn blooming, as one 
enjoys the Rose even more on an autumn day 
than at midsummer. During last autumn we 
noted some very fine blooms of it at the meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society in the 
Drill Hall. It is an excellent Rose for group¬ 
ing in the garden, its strong, vigorous growth 
and freedom of flowering fitting it w’ell for such 
a purpose. There is a climbing variety of this 
Rose which partakes of the character of the 
parent in all save growth. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hybrid Sweet Brier hedges (F. M.). 
—These are admirably adapted for forming 
hedges with, and if planted in suitable soil they 
quickly become established and prove very 
ornamental both when in flower in the summer 
months and in autumn when covered with fruit. 
It may interest “F. M.” to know that I 
planted a good length, consisting of most of the 
varieties, two years ago in heavy soil, which 
was double dug and well manured beforehand. 
The majority made splendid growth, and the 
shoots were bent over and trained horizontally, 
and they made such good progress that the 
hedge was from 3 feet to 4 feet high by autumn 
and well furnished to the ground. In the 
spring all that was done to tne hedge was to 
cut off the tips of the shoots and to make all 
tidy by tying in a branch or shoot here and 
there where necessary, and to point over the 
surface of the border. In due course the hedge 
covered with myriads of flowers, and 


proved a source of great attaction so long as it 
remained in bloom, and the flowers were suc¬ 
ceeded by a heavy crop of hips. The plants 
also made very fine growth last season, and the 
hedge is now between 4 feet and 5 feet in 
height, and should make a grand display this 
coming summer. Jn the autumn I gave the 
border a good dressing of manure, which was 
lightly dug in, for these Briers are gross 
feeders and need plenty of nutriment to main¬ 
tain them in a healthy, vigorous condition. 
Lady Penzance I find to be the weakest grower, 
but it is useful for filling in the lower portion 
ot the hedge. Those who may be contem 
plating planting a hedge of this description 
should, in addition to employing what are 
known as the Penzance Briers, also include the 
beautiful hybrid Brier named Janet’s Pride, 
which associates well with the others in every 
way, and also makes excellent growth —A. W 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES <k REPLIES. 

Montbretias.—I aoi dividing some dumps of Mont- 
brelia, which have been undisturbed for four years, and 
are matted together. Three or four bulbs have been 
formed by each of the old bulbs, one on the top of 
another. My gardener says that the top bulb in each case 
is the only one worth replauting, as the bottom ones are 
bound to decay.— Fresh. 

[Select the largest bulbs and put into the position where 
you want them to flower, planting the others in a spare 
part of the garden so as to become strong. To have Mont¬ 
bretias do well they must never be allowed to get too thick, 
and to obvi ite this it is a good plan to divide them at least 
every second year, some people advising that this be done 
every year.] 

Growing Starworts.— " My garden” is 
asphalts vard with broken plots 12 inches to 18 inches 
square, and J feet deep, filled with rich soil, in which were 
planted with success 6 or 8 years ago Crimson Rambler, 
W. A. Richardson, and other Roses—7 in alL These cover 
more or lesi the entire yard (overhead). The distance of 
trees from each other is 0 feet to 8 feet. Between each 
tree is a small tree-trunk filled with earth and a common 
wood Fern. At the roots of the Rose-trees I wish to grow 
dwarf Starworts or Columbines. Would these have a 
chance of succeeding without hurt to the Rose-trees? 
There is a fair amount of sunshine early morning, and 
in some parts up to 4 o’clock p.m.— Starnvort. 

[Seeing you have such a small space for the Rose-roots 
we would advise you not to try Starworts, or any strong¬ 
growing plant, as these will rob the soil of the nutriment 
that belongs to the Roees. Cover the surface with some 
of the surface-rooting Rockfoils, dwarf Campanulas, 
Tufted Pansies- ] 

Asphalting walks —Will you please advise me 
how to proceed to make an a9phalte path for a front 
garden?— Anxious to Know. 

[Have the foundation levelled and made very 
firm. Put on it a coat of tar and sift some 
road sand or coal-ashes over it thickly. When 
drw, put on another coat of tar and sifted 
ashes or sand, and so on until a sufficient sub¬ 
stance has been given, or, say, until four coats 


1 have boen accumulated. The work should be 
done when the weather and the materials are 
dry, and the roller should be used over the 
sand to level and firm the surface.] 

Oriental Poppies.— At what distance apart should 
Oriental Poppies be planted, and when may I expect 
them to bloom, and to cease flowering? Will they do 
well in a partiallv shaded position and rather draughty?— 
W. Smith. 

[The Oriental Poppies, if you desire effect, 
should be planted three or four in a group, 
devoting a ground area of 4 feet to eacn such 
group, repeating it a dozen or more feet away. 
The plant blossoms at the end of May and in 
June, and usually gives a fine display in the 
latter month. Some varieties are later in 
flowering. These plants are by no means diffi¬ 
cult to please, and grow well in partial shade, 
though they may be less early to bloom. You 
should well prepare the soil and plant not later 
than March.] 

Plants for rock-garden In shade.— 1, What 
are the most suitable rock plants for a rockery, partly in 
the shade with overshadowing tree? 2, Should a special 
soil be prepared for such a rockery ?—F. B. Newton. 

[Quite a large number of plants would be 
suitable for such a rockery. Unfortunately, 
you omit the size or extent, which would have 
guided us in the selection of plants. However, 
you may take any of the following plants or 
groups : Mossy Saxifrages generally, any 
Phlox setacea vars., also P. ama>na, P. Nelsoni, 
etc. Such Campanulas as pumila and its 
varieties, garganica in variety, muralis, tur- 
binata, pulla, etc. Saxifraga granulata plena, 
Megaseas any, Aubrietias, any, for sun or 
shade, Chrysogonum virginicum, Arenarias, 
Asperula odorata. Anemone rivularis, A. 
nemorosa vars., Hepaticas, Adonis, Corydalis 
nobilis, peat and loam, Ramondias, sandy 
peat and loam ; Primula rosea, P. denticulata, 
moist loam ; Erodium macradenium and others, 
Shortia galacifolia, peaty soil; Gentiaua verna, 
Omphalodes verna, Geum montanum, Mer- 
tensia virginica, deep sandy loam : Ourisia 
coccinea, Silene alpesbris, Tradeseantias, etc. 
Those are generally of dwarf habit, but there 
are others of taller growth equally serviceable 
that could have been given had you given 
some idea of the space. Where a special soil 
mixture is of benefit it is so stated, and for the 
remainder a sandy loam of good depth, to 
which leaf-mould, grit, and very old manure 
have been added, will do quite well. If the 
tree shading the rockery is quite near, or if it 
be a Lime, Poplar, Beech, Elm, or other far- 
reaching superficial rooting kind, you will do 
well to take precautionary measures that the 
root fibres do not get to the rockery. The 
roots of any of the above will travel long dis¬ 
tances at times in search of better soil, and 
will, when better soil is found, develop large 
masses of hungry root fibres that will greatly 
reduce the quality of the soil. Indeed, we 
have an instance in mind of a Lime-tree where 
the roots after crossing a rather wide road 
entered a rockery and choked the plants with 
its roots, notwithstanding the latter were 
several feet higher than the bole of the tree. 
In such cases the only remedy is a wide and 
deep trench between tree and rockery to inter¬ 
cept the roots.] 

Plants for east border.—Will you kindly tell me 
what annuals, hardy or half-bardy, or perennials that 
will bloom this year—will do well in a border facing 
due east, with a high wall behind it, and to right 
angles with it, cutting off most of the southern sun ? The 
border is 3 feet wide, not including a border of mauve 
Aubrietia, li feet wide, which is already there. I want to 
have a bright creeper on the wall, and plants from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high in the border, which occupies a very 
prominent position in the garden. In front of it, with 
a path between, is a bed of pink and red Roses. Roses 
as climbers on the wall fail utterly. The soil is sand 
and gravel, and baa just been deeply dug, but not 
manured.— East Border. 

[You will find the following perennials 
succeed in the position indicated: Gaillardia 
grandiflora. Coreopsis grandiflora, Helenium 
pumilum, Lychnis Viscaria ft.-pi., Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Aster alpinus, A. a. superbus, 
Montbretias generally, Incarvillea Delavayi, 
Anemonesylvestris.Dracocephalum virginicum, 
single and double Pyrethruins, Phlox divari- 
cata, Irises of the Flag section, of which 
Darwin, Mme. Chereau, Darius, pallida, Queen 
of May, and Dr. Bernice are good and distinct, 
Delphinium Belladonna, Papaver nudicaule 
aurantiacum, Campanula glomerata speciosa, 
Heuchera sanguinoa, Monarda didyma, Morina 
longifolia, Hemerocallis Thunbergi, H. Midden- 
dorn, Galtonia candicans (bulbous), Anemone 


fulgens, Geum Heldreichi superbum, Doroni- 
cums, l’entstemons, Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Armerias, dwarf Columbines, etc. Wo 
would suggest you also plant Tigridi&s, 
Gladiolus, and Carnations to assist the display 
this year, also such Lilies as auratum, croceum, 
tigrinum in variety, and speciosum album and 
rubrum. Of annuals, the more showy would 
be Asters, Zinnias, Dianthus, Mignonette, 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, Godetias, S&lpi- 
glossis, Candytuft, Nemesia. Verbenas, Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Shirley Poppies, etc. It may 
assist the display and certainly extend it far 
into the autumn months if you planted from 
boxes in June a batch of tuberous Begonias, 
These would require to be started at tne end 
of March by placing the tubers in shallow 
boxes in a frame or greenhouse. Tufted 
Pansies planted in March or April from 
cuttings would also give a late flowering. 
Another season Spanish and English Irises, 
both bulbous, could be added. A bright- 
flowered plant for wall would be Pyrus japonic*, 
but it is not of quick growth. Other showy 
free-flowering subjects are the various kinds 
of Clematis, and of these Jackmani superba, 
Fairy Queen, viticella rubra, and montana&re 
all good ] 

Cropping a north border.-l have a long border 
3 feet in width at the base of a wall facing due north. I 
have tried a srreat number of various plants without 
•ucoc»e, the difficulty being to retain moisture in the aoil, 
owing to some laree trees belonging to a neighbour over¬ 
lapping wall, and the drying influence of the brickwork. 
Will you kindly tell me the most suitable flowers (for 
preference) or vegetables for such border?— Ivan. 

[Where a border is overhung by large tree?, 
as yours is, and apart from the injury done to 
it by the branches, there is no doubt great 
absorption of planb food from the soil by tree 
roots, it is difficult to grow crops or plants of 
any description on it satisfactorily. Cjuldyoa 
not have the branches of the trees which over 
hang your border hard-lopped? If the owner 
of the trees will not lop them, then you can 
give him notice that you will do so, cuttingthe 
limbs of all the way up just in a liue with your 
fence. That would help you very much. If 
the tree roots run into your border, then open 
a trench close to your fence 2 feet wide aud 
3 feet deep, aud sever every root found, refill 
ing the trench. The border should be in any 
case trenched 2 feet deep and be well-manured. 
The brickwork of an old wall is really hardly 
absorbent. Any good hardy perennials, such 
as herbaceous Phloxes, Sunflowers, Blue 
Thistles, Michaelmas Daisies, Giant Daisies, 
Rudbeckias, Pinks, Pansies, Polyanthuses, 
Lilies, Narcissi—indeed, many ordinary hardy 
perennials and bulbs should do very well. 
Patches of hardy and tender annuals and 
biennials, such as Wallflowers, Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, Snapdragons, and Peat- 
stemons, might all greatly help to beautify the 
border. The wall might have planted against 
it some ordinary climbers, Roses, Clematises, 
Jasmines, Ampelopsis, or Ivies. If the border 
be used for vegetables solely, then let it bo for 
such use in hot weather, when a cool position 
may be helpful to dwarf Peas, French Beans, 
white Turnips, small Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers, Spinach, Lettuces, Radishes, and even 
Vegetable Marrows. But, as stated, all 
prospect of securing good flowers or crops 
must be dependent on the condition of the 9on, 
and the way it has been prepared. If merely 
shallow dug and lefb full of roots, it is useless 
to hope that anything can turn out satis¬ 
factorily.] 

Tufted Pansies in frames. — Tb^ e 
who have Pansies in frames are advised to 
give them special attention now. Too often* 
I think, we forget that they are hardy, ana 
instead of raising the lights for the admission 
of air we keep them closed; consequently, 
many damp off. In a great measure this can 
be avoided if the needful ventilation is affords 
at the present time. It is also at this tamo 
of the year when seed may be sown in box®* 
of light soil in a cool-house or frame. 1 
thus raised will bloom fairly well 10 
coming summer. Pansies make bright mos- 
soms for beds and borders and provide ch & nB' 
ing flowers for cutting for the table.— 
Leahurst. 

Pelargoniums — autumn-struck.- 

For the flower garden spring-struck cuttin ?V 
Pelargoniums are almost as useful as 
propagated last autumn, but for bloom . 
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as they advance in growth. If a seedling plant 
can be lifted out of the seed-pan with a good 
number of roots, it will in a great measure be 
able to bear the move without any coddling, 
which is a matter of some importance to those 
who are short of room. Another point of some 
importance in dealing with tender seedlings is, 
when practical, to harden them a little by 
placing them in a lower temperature for a week 
oefore they are lifted out of the soil in which 
they were raised. Anyone who has not tried 
this plan will be surprised how much better the 
plants then bear transferring to other quarters. 
On no account should newly-moved seedlings 
be taken to a lower temperature than that 
they were taken from. When convenient, they 
should have a warmer place for a week or two. 


ACHILLEAS (YARROW). 

All the Achilleas are perfectly hardy, save, 
perhaps, one or two of the Grecian species, and 
these generally of the low-growing alpine kinds. 
The whole of the perennial kinds are not only 
hardy, but vigorous, free growing, and at times 
somewhat aggressive. In no instance, how¬ 
ever, can the species be regarded as 
weedy. The strong-growing sorts gene¬ 
rally are benefited by frequent trans¬ 
planting and division at the same time. 

The low growing sorts aro also of easy 
culture, and submit readily to division. 

All that is necessary in the replanting 
is to insure firmness and sufficiently 
low planting that the stems are in 
touch with the soil. In this way the 
plants readily root afresh from the 
stems. The species are much varied in 
rowth and in character, and range 
rom a few inches to several feet in 
height. All the kinds may be increased 
either by seeds, cuttings, or root stock 
division ; some, indeed, by all of these 
methods. 

The following are the most important 
kinds for the garden :— 

Achillea asgyptiaca.— This, in spite 
of its descriptive specific name, is in all 
probability a native of the Levant. 
Though an old plant long known to cul¬ 
tivation, it is, doubtless, rare in gardens 
to-day, and not infrequently the coarser- 
growing A. Eupatonum is substituted 
lor it. The true plant is a most elegant 
one, Fern like and of somewhat droop¬ 
ing habit, and silvery in all its parts. 

The leaves are very finely cut, and tho 
lant is not more than 1.3 inches or so 
igh. It is best planted on a dry and 
warm soil. 

A. ageratifolia. —For some years this 
pretty plant was known as Anthemis 
Aizoon, and thirty years ago, or possibly 
less, was in demand for the “ carpet 
bedding” arrangements then in vogue. 

The plant has very narrow, finely cut 
silvery leaves, and forms a tuft a few 
inches high. The flower - heads are 
white with yellowish disc. Planted in 
sunny fissures of rock the plant may be quite 
hardy, and, in any case, nothing more than a 
cold-frame and overhead dryness are necessary. 
It prefers light, warm, or even chalky soils. 

A. arcentea. —The true name of this is Tana- 
cetum argenteum. The plant forms tufted 
hillocks of silvery leafage, and has white 
flower heads. 

A. acrea. —A low-growing, tufted species 
after the manner of A. tomentosa, the flower¬ 
ing more profuse and early, the leafage of a pale 
green tone and very finely cut. A capital 
plant for garden edgings and the rock garden. 
Height 0 to 8 inches. Levant. 

A. Clavenn*b — A very old plant, and a 
species that prefers a sunny slope and a deep, 
very sandy soil. It is low growing and tufted. 
When established the species is very free, the 
corymbs of white flowers continuing over a long 
period. The species is a native of the Austrian 
and Styrian Alps, and is readily increased by 
division and by seeds. 

A. Eupatorium.— Perhaps one of the best 
known of the group. This handsome species 
attains to 5 feet high, producing corymbs of 
vellow flowers often as much as 6 inches across. 
Where a bold plant or group is,desired this 
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as to position, unless this be very dry. The 
leaves are Fern-like in character, furnishing 
the stems nearly to the flower heads. The 
plant is in full beauty for at least two months. 
Readily increased by division. Caucasus. 

A. millefolium rosea. — A well-known 
variety of the Common Y arrow, and certainly 
one of the most serviceable of garden plants. 
The plant is about 2\ feet high, and produces 
its rosy-red flowers in large corymbs and in 

t reat abundance. A good idea of the freo- 
owering character of this plant may be 
gathered from the accompanying illustration. 
The colour is quite exceptional, even in this 
large and varied group. In rich soils the 
plant must be watched that it does not over¬ 
run any dwarf plants near it. 

A. mongolica (syn. A. sibirica).—A neat 
species nearly 2 feet high. The flowers are 
pure white, large, and arranged in corymbs. It 
is, perhaps, the most useful for cutting of the 
white-flowered kinds that blossom in early 
summer. Commencing to flower in June, the 
plant is in good condition for some weeks. 

A. j’Tarmica (Sneezew'ort). — The typical 
species is not usually given much attention, 


state. The plant will grow in almost any 
garden soil, and soon spread into goodly 
patches. 

A. SKKicEA, also known as A. com pacta, is a 
low growing plant of about 6 inches nigh, with 
single white flowers and silvery foliage. This 
is a serviceable plant in wall gardening, 
commencing to flower in July, and continuing 
for nearly three months. 

A. tomentosa. —For massing in the rock 
garden, for forming edgings in the garden, it 
is, perhaps, as useful as any of its race. It is 
rarely more than 8 inches to 10 inches high, the 
bright yellow flowers produced abundantly in 
large corymbs that continue a long time in 
good condition. The rather soft, downy tufts 
are of a greenish tone, spreading and forming 
a dense habit close to the ground. Firmly 
planted in good ground, the species is best if 
replanted every second or third year. Flower¬ 
ing begins about midsummer, and lasts a long 
time. Native of Northern Asia, etc. 

A. umbellata.— This is another ol the 
silvery-leaved kinds with white flowers. In 
warm soils it is very free flowering. The dense 
silvery character is, perhaps, best seen when 


Achillea millefolium rosea. Prom a photograph by C. Jones, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


should not be overlooked. It-is not particular 


but its well-known double forms, as A. p. fl.-pl. 
and A. p. The Pearl, are among the most 
largely-cultivated of hardy plants. The flower 
heads in each instance are pure-white and quite 
double. Tho plant is about 2-\ feet high, with 
a creeping stoloniferous root stock, by which 
means the plant may be increased to almost 
any extent. Both kinds are now largely 
grown for market work and for cutting. 

A. rutestris. —In this genera quite a largo 
number of the dwarf white flowered forms 
have silvery as well as much divided leafage. 
Tho low tufts of this are composed of small, 
entire, and distinctly-spathulated leaves. This 
pretty rock Yarrow is a white-flowered kind, 
the purity of the blossomsappearing in marked 
contrast to the foliage. The species belongs 
to Southern Italy, is quite hardy in this 
country, and may be grown successfully in 
gritty soil on the sunny rockery or in any light, 
freely - drained spot. It flowers in early 
summer. 

A. serrata fl -PL.— In stature and certain 
characteristics this kind compares with the 
double Sneezewort. The leafage is much 
serrated, however, and the flowers less double. 
It is 2h feet high, flowering through a long 
period of summer, and most useful in the cut 


the plant is placed on tho high and rather dry 
rockery. It is one of the best silver leaved 
plants for wall gardening, and should be 
included in those instances w'here a grey or 
silvery leafage may be employed with advan¬ 
tage. The species is about S inches high, and 
a native of Greece. It is usually much less 
silvery when grown in clayey soils. 

One other species of low growth having 
silvery foliage and white flowers is A. Huteri, 
from Switzerland. Among distinct forms of 
recent introduction, A. lingulata var. buglossis 
is noteworthy. The plant grows 1* feet high, 
with long lanceolate leaves and heads of white 
flowers. There are also some hybrid kinds, as 
yet, perhaps, not in general cultivation. 

E. Jenkins. 


‘‘The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Revised, with description* of all the best 
plants, trees, and shrubs, the%r culture and arrange ment, 
illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo., las. ; post free, 
15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may aiso he. 
had in two other forms, well and strongly found, for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco. Sis . nett. 

2nd, in 9 vole., half found sage green morocco, nett. 
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ORCHIDS. 

GROWING ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

(Reply to ** F. L.”) 

The practice of keeping these Orchids in js, 
high and moist atmosphere is happily becoming 
practically obsolete, the danger in the present 
day tending in the opposite direction ; at least, 
as far as the winter temperature is concerned. 
Although during the summer months it is 
hardly possible to keep such as O. crispum, O. 
Pescatorei, and O. triumphans too cool, yet a 
minimum temperature of 48 degs. is quite low 
enough during the winter. Many of the 
species are very restless, 0. Halli, for instance, 
frequently starting again into new growth as 
soon as the pseudo-bulbs are finished, yet 
flowering freely from each set of growths, the 
roots, too, being nearly always active. This 
being the case, it is evident that no lengthened 
period of rest is necessary, although for obvious 
reasons there must be a slight difference in the 
summer and winter temperature. Odonto- 
glossums are alpine plants, and a constant and 
regular circulation of air must always be kept 
almost constantly in motion by the wind, and 
they will be all the better for it, provided the 
atmosphere is kept well charged with moisture 
and tne plants never get dry at the roots. 
This will give the pseudo bulbs that bronzed or 
russetty appearance that all experienced 
growers delight in, the foliage also standing 
erect, stiff, and springy to the touch. Plants 
of this description cannot fail to flower freely 
at the proper season without any drying off or 
other unnatural treatment. A mistake fre 
quently made with Odontoglossums is giving 
them too great a thickness of compost, this, 
too, occasionally being close and heavy, with 
little or nothing to lighten it in any way, such 
as charcoal or potsherds, for the roots to cling 
to. A suitable mixture for these plants will be 
equal parts of peat-fibre and Sphagnum, the 
crocks and charcoal being better added as the 
work proceeds. For medium-sized plants the 
pots should be filled to within an inch of the rims 
with crocks, leaving less or more space in pro¬ 
portion for smaller or larger sizes, and this 
thickness of compost will be ample to keep 
the plants in position, and to sustain their 
growth. The old compost should be removed 
carefully from about the roots, using a pointed 
stick between and around the pseudo-bulbs 
where there is not room to introduce the finger 
and thumb. This done, and any decayed roots 
cut away, wrap a little Moss round those 
remaining, place the plants in position, so that 
the base of the leading pseudo bulbs will be 
just clear of the compost when finished. 
Having plenty of finoly broken crocks at hand, 
place a good sprinkling around the Moss and 
fill up with the compost firmly and neatly to tne 
usual convex mound. Trim off all ragged ends 
and dibble in a few points of Sphagnum, as 
these are of great assistance in determining 
whether or nob a plant is dry at the roots. 
After potting keep the plants on the dry side 
until the roots are seen to be again on the 
move, when gradually increase the supply as 
growth proceeds. On fine summer days the 
syringe must be freely plied among the pots to 
cause a moist atmosphere, dewing the plants 
overhead twice or thrice daily. A dense shade 
will be necessary during this period to keep 
the temperature as low as possible, not limiting 
this to any stated figure, but always maintaining 
a pleasantly cool, moist, and airy atmosphere, 
such as feels refreshing on entering on a 
summer’s day from the open air. With lean-to 
houses or pits having a north aspect this is 
comparatively easy, but in higher span-roofed 
structures it is far more difficult. In addition 
to the ordinary blinds ib will often be found 
necessary to lay garden mats, previously well 
wetted, over the glass, keeping these moist by 
syringing. In houses of the latter description 
ib is better to ventilate very freely on summer 
nights, and to keep closer and heavily shaded 
during the daytime, otherwise ib is impossible 
to keep the atmosphere sufficiently moist. 


D W“ As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in 44 Gardrninq ” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers , we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either 44 Stovb and Grbinhocsb Plants," 
or 44 Ths English Flows* Garden, " to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
%n the current weeks issue, which will be marked (Aim V 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MINIATURE POMPON CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

There are nob many of these dainty little 
flowers, and in the rage for the large and hand¬ 
some exhibition Japanese blooms these pretty 
miniature blossoms are neglected. As a rule, 
these small-flowered pompons are seen at their 
best just as the season of the larger blooms is 
closing. They make a striking display in the 
conservatory, and for cutting they are un¬ 
equalled. In the middle of November last I 
saw quite a number of theso plants in full 
blossom in the garden of a Midland Chrysan¬ 
themum grower, and very charming, indeed, 
they were. They should be propagated forth¬ 
with and the plants grown on bo the terminal 
buds, which should be slightly thinned out. A 
batch of plants should be grown in pots— 
8 -inch pots are quite large enough, or two 
plants in a 10 inch pot will answer very well. 


colour, which is rich lilac, edged white. Au 
early November sort. 

Little Dot. —A plant but little known, bub 
one that gives a crop of most interesting little 
blooms. Colour, yellow ground, edged reddish- 
brown. W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing {Harrild ).—We have carefully read 
through your lengthy letter, and gather that 
with certain well-known exhibition varieties, 
from a first crown-bud selection, you were not 
well pleased. We can quite understand that 
the blooms would not develop satisfactorily 
from the first crown-bud selection, and from 
what you tell us of the dates of pinching your 
plants, we cannot help thinking there must be 
something wrong, but where you have failed it 
is exceedingly difficult for us to determine. 
Second crown-buds, provided they can bo 
retained early enough in August, invariably 
give better rasults than those from an earlier 
bud selection. The situation of your garden is 



Achillea ptarmica The Pearl. 


A second batch should be planted outdoors, 
lifted when in full bud, and replanted under 
glass or placed in large pots or boxes to flower. 
They will be of great value in the dull season. 
The following are a few of the better kinds : 

Snowdrop. —A profuse-flowering pure white 
sort of charming form, developing handsome 
sprays of blossoms. In flower from mid- 
November. Height rather less than 4 feet. 

Primrose League. —A lovely primrose sport 
from Snowdrop, partaking of all the charac¬ 
teristics of the parent plant. 

Purity. —In this we have another chaste 
white sort, developing a free display of pretty 
blossoms on rather slender growths. Dwarf 
habit. 

Katie Mannings. — This is one of the 
prettiest of the more recently introduced sorts, 
and is unique for its colour, which may be 
described as a shade of rosy-bronze. Height 
about 2 feet. 

Model of Perfection.— One of the oldest 
pompons and without a rival for form and 


not so good as it might be, or possibly the root 
action of your plants is at fault. It may be 
traced to the character of the potting com¬ 
post, which may be too heavy, or to faulty 
drainage. In any case, if you are satisfied that 
all the questions just raised can be satisfac¬ 
torily disposed of, we are confident that by 
carrying out the pinching, etc., as advised in 
the instructions below, the resulting blooms 
should be at their best when vou want them. 
Bessie Godfrey (when to pinch), mid-March ; 
Godfrey’s Pride, last week in March ; Genl. 
Hutton, end March; Mme. P. Radaelli, mid- 
March ; Elsie Fulton, end March ; F. S. Vallis, 
end March ; Mrs, F. W. Vallis, mid-March ; 
George Penford, mid-March ; Maynell, first 
week in April; Miss Alice Byron, first week in 
April; Princess Brancovan, first week in April. 
Second crown-buds in the case of all the above 
should be retained. For first crown-buds pinch 
the following varieties as under: General 
Hutton, third week in May; Mme. Paoli 
RadaeUi, first week ^p.. May; George Penford, 
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May 10th ; Bessie Godfrey, end of May ; Elsie 
Fulton, first week in June; and Mrs. F. W. 
Vallie, second week in May.—E. G. 


FRUIT. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE TREES. 

(Reply to “G. L. M.”) 

From your description you have employed the 
right sized pots and proper compost for your 
orchard-house trees, and assuming that you 
also took the precaution to well work the finer 
portion of the compost among the roots, also 
to see that the potting was firmly done, and 
that a good watering was afterwards afforded 
to settle the soil, then you have carried out the 
work properly. Success depends in a great 
measure on the way the potting is done, so in 
case you should have omitted one or other of 
the above points you can rectify the mistake 
before it is too late. 

You should provide a bed of coal-ashes 
3 inches or 1 inches thick for the pots to stand 
on, to prevent worms gaining ingress to the 
soil in the pots. The pots should stand far 
enough apart to allow plenty of room for 
getting between them to attend to the water¬ 
ing and other necessary details during the 
growing season. If you have a brick floor to 
your house then the bed of ashes will be unneces¬ 
sary. Seeing your house is a cold one, and no 
attempt at forcing will be made, the ventilators 
must be kept open day and night, unless severe 
frost should come, when they may be closed for 
the time being. This will retard growth, 
lb is a common practice, with regard to cold 
orchard houses, to arrange the trees as closely 
together as can be in one part of the house, and 
to fill in the space between the pots with litter 
or old hob-bed material, but, where it can be 
had, nothing, in our opinion, can surpass 
Bracken for the purpose. This prevents the 
balls of soil in the pots from becoming frozen, 
and the latter from bursting, and the venti¬ 
lators can then be stood wide open, regardless 
of outer climatic conditions. As the season is 
so far advanced, it is hardly necessary for you 
to adopt those precautions now, but wo advise 
you to bear the matter in mind, and, after the 
fall of the leaf next autumn, to make them safe 
in the winter in the manner described. Should 
ycu require the house next autumn to place the 
Chrysanthemums in for a few weeks, you may 
with safety turn the trees outdoors for the time 
being, or until, say, the middle of December 
or a week or so longer, but we prefer to take 
such orchard-house trees under cover quite by 
the end of the year. Should you wish to turn 
them outside, then take the same precautions 
with regard to the placing of some kind of 
protective material round about the pots and 
over the tops also. After the trees shed 
their leaves, frequent root waterings become 
unnecessary, but so long as they have a green 
leaf upon them see that the soil does not get 
too dry. 

Seeing that fruit-trees grown under such con¬ 
ditions have but a very circumscribed space to 
root in, it follows that the roots—when the soil 
is thoroughly permeated with them—must be 
assisted to enable the trees to perfect their 
crops. To this end, diluted liquid manure and 
guano-water may be afforded, applying the 
former one week and the latter the next, 
which will make a change, and a mulch of 
horse-droppings, with a little loam added, 

f laced on the top of the pots, is also beneficial. 

n the case of established trees a strip of zinc, 

4 inches or 5 inches wide, placed inside the 
rims of the pots, is needed, Doth to hold the 
mulch in position and to ensure the roots 
receiving an ample supply of moisture, which, 
it may be stated, is necessary in the hot 
summer weather. Your trees, therefore, may 
be assisted in the manner described when 
they have filled their pots with roots. In 
respect to other cultural details, such as w r hen 
the trees are in flower, damping and syring¬ 
ing and fumigating before they come into 
bloom again as soon as set, whenever a 
trace of aphides is discerned, disbudding and 
pinohing of shoots to form spurs, proceed in 
the same manner as for ordinary Peach and 
Apricot culture. One other matter may be 
mentioned, and that is, it is quite possible 
that your Apricot-trees may become infested 


with “ maggot ” as soon as they geb into leaf. 
These you will best destroy by pinching the 
rolled-up leaves betwixt the finger and thumb, 
a certain indication of their presence. 


Strawberries in December.— Mr*. MansoD, 
Ill, Northpatc. Bury St. K Jmunds, sends us a photograph 
of Royal Sovereign Strawberry, shewing flower, and 
fruit. These were nicked on December 3rd , 1903, during 
frost and snow. Unfortunately, the photograph is too 
crowded and indistinct for reproduction. 

Value Of soap-suds.—Seeing an inquiry 
as to the above in the issue of Jan. 30, I send 
my experience, hoping it may be of some use. 
A cesspool was found here (and had presumably 
not been emptied for some years), which is 
filled only from a wash house and cottage sink. 
The contents were turned out on a bed of 
Raspberries, which were in so poor a condition 
that it had been proposed to do away with 
them. The soil is a dry gravel, and recoived a 
light dressing from a rubbish-heap in addition. 
This year wo had a crop such as I have never 
seen, for the first Raspberries were picked on 
June 26th, and we had an ample supply (a 
household of fourteen), which lasted into Sep¬ 
tember, about ten weeks. Besides this, we 
made jim, and also preserved the fruit for 
winter use in quantity. I was told that this 
wonderful yield was not surprising, as the 
decomposed soap-sud manure was the most 
valuable I could have used.—A. M. M., Berks. 


VEGETABLES. 


young seedlings as soon as through the soil 
and keep quite near the glass, as if once they 
get drawn up, the plants do little good after’, 
wards. Prick out into other boxes as soon as 
they can be handled, or, perhaps, better still, 
into small pots, and as soon as established 
harden off and plant out towards end of March 
or early April into similarly prepared trencher 
as for Celery, a space of 6 inches being allowed 
between each plant. Keep the plants moist 
during dry weather, and earth up as growth 
extends, so as to have well-blanched stems by 
the time they are wanted for exhibition. For 
the winter and spring supply the seed need not 
be sown until the first or second week in March, 
and this outdoors, while some growers sow 
still another pinch early in April for a late 
batch. Transfer the plants to trenches when 
fit, or choose a well-manured plot on the flat, 
making holes 6 inches to K inches deep with a 
dibber, and drop in the plant, when a watering 
will settle enough soil around the roots to give 
them a start. The after treatment is to see 
that they do not suffer from drought, aod as 
soon as advanced sufficiently, so as not to 
cripple the central growth, ply the flat hoe 
between. This will fill in the soil around each 
plant if the rain ha9 not previously done so. 
In any case, flat hoeing the ground occasion 
ally assists growth. A good strain of the 
Lyon is hard to beat for exhibition, and for 
ereneral crop either Musselburgh or Aytoc 
Castle Giant. Devonian. 


MARKET GARDEN LAND. 

(Reply to “Cromwell.”) 

Knowing nothing about farming, you seem in 
danger of getting still more out of your depth 
in proposing to convert your .seven acres of 
land into a market garden. The latter 
vocation needs far greater knowledge. You 
can have a first rate gardener, as you say, to 
market and manage it, but in market garden¬ 
ing it is generally found that the large salary 
which must he paid to a first-class manager is 
just about the owner’s profit, which would be 
his if he were his own manager, as market 
growers usually are. To expend £700 on 
trenching, manuring, stocking, and otherwise 
preparing the land as a proper garden is a fairly 
liberal estimate of expenditure, and it may 
even include a couple of 60 feet spin green¬ 
houses with heating apparatus, etc. Beyond 
that there will be a weekly bill for the labour 
of, say, three other men, and the keep of a 
horse to draw manure, and go to and from 
market. For the first three years, even with 
the best of management and the utmost 
economy, the almost only return would be from 
Strawberries, assuming that you planted all 
vacant ground between young trees and bushes 
with them. In the fourth year some fair 
return should come in from Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes and Raspberries, as also from 
the fruit-trees. But it would be very doubtful 
whether during those four years you could 
pay your way, much less get any profit. 
Later, the fruit, if season be ^ooa, should 
become yearly more and more profitable, giving 
you perhaps a return of from £100 to £150 per 
annum per acre. Then you would get a 
good profit. But all depends on the skill, 
industry, and integrity of your manager, and 
your facilities for good marketing. We do not 
like to advise anyone to embark in market 
gardening who is himself ignorant of the 
vocation. It is in such a case too great a risk. 
Profits are dependent on so many things, and 
are entirely problematical. For that reason we 
cannot farther advise you. 


THE LEEK. 

There was a time when this vegetable wa9 
principally partaken of by the cottager, but 
not so at the present day, it being an impor¬ 
tant crop in the best managed gardens. Its 
cultivation is not at all difficult, but to get 
well blanched produce a few details are neces¬ 
sary, especially to exhibitors, who require 
specimens towards the end of August for the 
summer shows. In that case a start musb be 
made by sowing under glass early in February. 
Shallow boxes or pans filled with light soil, 
after the drainage has been made secure, are 
the most suitable. Avoid much artificial heat, 
iperely keep frqsts and cold draughts from the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spinach.— There are many who, after tbe 
winter greens aro over, are dependent udod tbi 
greengrocer. This need not be where Spinach 
is grown, for a bed of prickly Spinach stanch 
a considerable time and provides many gather 
ings. Anyone who has a border sheltered by a 
wall should make a sowing at once. As a 
spring vegetable, Spinach is neglected tw 
much. It is a good plan to sow between tbe 
row s of first early Peas. —W. C. F. 

Tomatoes in unheated house.—I havenprv 
roof hou«e (unhealed) In which I wi*h to grow Trout/**, 
f should be irUd if you would kindly tell me the beat tlm« 
to begin, also the sort or sorts most suitable for my fw 
nose? Also a hint or two for after treaUnent!- 
W. T. UOORR. 

[The time has now arrived for starting 
operations, even in cold-houses, as the borders 
need deeply cultivating and liberal manuring 
adding also a good proportion of new soiL To 
get the plants strong, the seed should be sowu 
at once in gentle heat, and the seedlings grown 
on into dwarf, sturdy plants, ready for putting 
oub next month. Sow tbe seed in good new 
loam, and keep the seedlings moving gently. 
Do not give guano or other highly-stimulating 
manures uutil the fruit is set and swelling, or 
the chances are that over-luxuriant growth will 

check the production of bloom. As regards 
varieties, it is better to rely on good well 
known sorts than to risk the loss of a crop by 
trying novelties. Chemin Rouge and Ham 
Green are good useful kinds ] 

Broccoli Spring White.— This variety 
of Broccoli has been furnishing me with an 
almost daily supply since Christmas. I find it 
the most useful of all the winter varieties, as it 
can always be depended on to come into use 
after the turn of the year, if the seed is sown in 
good time. Much has been written regarding 
its merits by other growers in former seasons, 
and it is therefore a pleasure to endorse all 
these good opinions, aod to record how well it 
has again succeeded in this present trying 
season. On referring to my note book I find 
the seed was sown on March 19th, and tbe 
plants transferred to their permanent quarters 
on June 24th, la 9 t year. Consequently, tbev 
had a long season of growth, and the ground 
being firm and not over rich the stems were 
in a condition to withstand a considerable 
amount of frost. Those who have nob included 
Spring White Broccoli in their seed list this 
season should at once rectify tbe omission. 


FLORA and Sylva."-A Monthly B£*bw°G£ 
and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits: Home woo» 
and Home Landscape. Printed in large type on P« 
clavless paper. Fine coloured plates of New 
and Shrubs. Price la, of all Newsagents and Boomuu* 
Volume No 1, containing the nine pnrtowr . 
and hound in white vellum and buckram, « now re*., 
price 21s.; post paid, 22a . 1lVM 

Covers for binding the nine parts for W03 w® 
ready, price 4s. ea r h ; poet paid, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .-queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardrninq free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardsxino, 17, Fur nival-street, Rolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PoBLisriRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in wind that, as Gardkmno has to be 
Sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alioays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Manure for Roses (B. F. if.).— You may apply 
2 oz. of sulphate of potash to Roses per square yard, well 
broken up, at once, and again in May and August, when 
new growth is being made. It is best to mix super¬ 
phosphate and Kainit before applying it-crush both quite 
line. Mix well in equal quantities, aud apply 3 lb. to 4 lb. 
per rod, at once forking it in. 

Carpeting plants for bulbs (IT. J- Smith).— 
You may please yourself whether you carpet the 
Amaryllis Belladonna with Tufted Pansies Zephyranthes 
Candida, or Anemone coronaria, for either would do quite 
well, and give a season of flowering before the principals 
come into bloom. To our mind the Tufted Pansies would 
be best, but if you plant thinly you may have thess 
and the Anemone. 

Increasing tbe Sweet-scented Verbena 
(fl. W. E ).—Tnis is easily increased from cuttings taken 
from the old wood in March, or the young shoots when 
firm in August. In either case cover with a bell-glass and 
shade from bright sunshine. Let the soil for the cuttings 
be a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sharp sand, and this 
when put into the pots should be watered and allowed to 
drain before the cuttings are inserted. 

Pruning Clematis (f/. F. Matthews, Stevenage).— 
The two varieties of Clematis you inquire about—viz., 
Mrs. Hope and VVm. Kennett, b?long to the lanuginosa 
section, which should be pruned in February or March, 
removing only the weak, straggling or overcrowded 
branches. The plants will be all the better for a mulch of 
horse or cow-manure. If your soil is light and dry then 
use the cow-manure. 

Planting Tigrldlas ( W. J. Smith).-The Tigridias 
require to be rather closely planted if you desire effect 
from a bad of them. Six inches apart will be ample in 
an ordinary way, and if you wish for a carpet to these 
also the distance must be inoreased to S inches, planting 
the Anemone and Tigridia alternately. That is, if the bed 
is a round one, you may plant in circles of G inches or 
8 inches apart, with 8 inches between the bulbs, inserting 
a couple or three Anemone tubers in a small group between 
each two of the Tigridias. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas (//.).—If you desire 
to grow on your Hydrangeas into larger plants they will 
require little, if any, pruning, unless they have been drawn 
up weak when young. In that case, cut them back now 
to the stoutest eyes. If they are plants in 5-inch pots that 
have borne one head of bloom, and vou wish to keep them 
still small, cut them back at once to about the third bud 
from-the ground, and as these buds break shift them into 
a si 7.2 larger pot. You will thus get plants with three or 
four heads of bloom In the case of plants in large tubs, 
cut out all the old and exhausted wood, and cut the young 
vigorousshoot 3 back to the strongest eye, afterwards when 
the plants are in growth, feeding liberally with liquid- 
manure. 

Cinerarias damping (Dooneen).— Your plants are 
suffering from an excess of feeding, and the reason of the 
leaves flagging is the excessive weakness of their tissue 
Induced by the fertiliser. We question, too, whether the 
root) are now in good condition, if not, this also tends to 
cause the flagging of the leaves. Half a teaspoonful of the 
fertiliser once a fortnight would have been ample for your 
plants. The only thing you can do is to discontinue the 
stimulants, when perhaps some of the plants may recover 
and flower fairlv well, but you cannot hope for much of a 
display. We do not understand the house in which they 
are growing having a minimum temperature of 45 degs., 
as at this season of the year the outdoor air is often 
warmer than that. 


Making a hot-bod for half-hardy annuals 

(M. F .).—Much depends upon when the seeds are sown. 
If sown during the present month a moderate hot-bed 
of equal parts of tree-leaves and fairly fresh stable- 
manure will be required to raise such things as Petunias, 
Verbenas, Begonias, Lobelias, and tender annuals gene¬ 
rally. If the sowing is delayed till end of March lees 
warmth will be necessary for the usual half-hardy bed¬ 
ding plants that will include Asters, Stocks. Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, Marigolds, 8alpiglossis, etc. By mode¬ 
rate hot bed is meant a bed from 2£ feet to 3 feet 
high, the frame inside to be filled also to within 1 foot or 
so of the glass. For raising Asters and Slocks In March a 
bed 2 feet high will be sufficient, but there should be a 
little continuous warmth for a month or so after sowing, 
and then afterwards the sun's warmth will carry on the 
work. We are assuming the seeds will be sown in pots or 
shallow boxes. 


FRUIT. 


Catting down newly - planted Black 
Currants (B. F. M .).—Black Currant bushes that have 
recently been planted had better have the leading shoot9 
cut back to one half their length, and the weaker or side 
shoots, if there be any, cut back to one bud only. It is 
well to cut hard back newly-planted bushes or trees in 
this way the first year, as the strong shoots which result 
also help to create active root-action. 

Cutting down newly-planted Raspberry- 
canes (B. F. if.).—As to Raspberry-canes, have those cut 
back to within 0 inches or 8 inches of the ground. By 
doing that the roots are forced to throw up fairly strong 
suckers in the summer, and once that is the case the 
plantation is established for similar action for many years. 
If you allow your newly-planted canes to fruit this year 
there would be no suckers formed for next year. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus (Amateur ).—You will have to leave it as 
it is now. if vour soil is very heavy it was a mistake to 
mulch in the autumn. You should have waited until the 
spring, previously cleaning and lightly forking over the 
surface before you applied the Seaweed. As soon as 
growth begins, some artificial food, such as flsh-manure, 
may be given. If you want good Asparagus you must feed 
during the summer, after cutting has ceaeed, in order that 
the crowns may be strong for carrying the following year’s 
crop. 

Growing ridge Cucumbers (Rosa, Beds.).—A 
trench should be taken out some 4 feet wide, and from 
18 Inches to 2 feet in depth, filling this in with leaves and 
short manure and treading firmly. Ou this lay 1 foot of 
good soil. If sandy and inclined to be poor, add a fourth 
part horse-manure. Place hand-lights down the centre of 
the ridge, each about C feet apart, and as soon as the soil 
is fairly warm sow several seeds in each light, reducing to 
one when G inches high. Keep the tops on the lights till 
1 inch of growth has been made, then air regularly but 
carefully. Slugs must be watched for, and after full 
exposure takes place, judicious thinning-out of growth and 
sufficient root moisture will do the rest. 

Sowing Celery seed {Mrs. S.).— If you want early 
Celery you nad better sow seed at onoe in a warm frame 
or greenhouse. I'se shallow pane 10 inches over or 
shallow boxes 12 inches over. A pan should give you, if 
the seed be carefully and evenly sown, some 250 plants, 
and a box fully 300 plants. It would be better to sow 
seed thus if possible. If not, and you can make up a mild 
dung-bed on which to put a frame 0 feet by 4 feet, you 
must put 4 inches of short manure in first, then well 
tread ft down. Oa that put 4 inches thickness of fine soil. 
That should bring it fairly near the glass. Then sow the 
seed evenly, and strew over it fine soil, g-ntly pressing it 
down with a board and watering it. From such a sowing 
you should obtain several thousands of plants. You could 
make another similar sowing six weeks later to give late 
Celery. If you plant Potatoes in rows 2 feet apart, leave 
the Bpace for every fourth row vacant for the Celery 
trenches, but every third row would give ample room for 
earthing up the Celery. You will probably need 4 oe9. of 
seed. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Magna, Mrs. Hope, Nellie Moser, Otto Froebel, and 

Princess of Wales, belonging to the lanuginosa section.- 

E. S. B.— Write to M.M. Yilmorin etCie, Paris, or Haag? 

and Schmidt, Erfurt.- A. F.— Not less than 18 inch?? 

apart, and even 24 inches or 30 inches If you have plenty 

of room.- A Reader.— Seeds not recognised. They seera 

good. Your best plan will be to sow In heat and send us 

a small plant, then we may be able to help you.- L. R. 

—You cannot do better than try Fuchsias in pots, training 
them up the root, or such a Rose as Oloire de Dijon. We 
have seen Fuchsias doing well in the position you refer to. 

- y. J. H .—You have evidently allowed the plants to 

get dry at the roots, and then given a dose of liquid- 
manure, which has caused the trouble. Tbe CaIH 
requires an abundance of water—in fact, it is a semi- 
aquatic. Green-fly seems to have attacked the Callas as 

well.- Rosa, Beds.—A Fuchsia or Pelargonium will be 

as good as anything you can have. Re Cucumbers in 
frames, you will find a reply to “ Alpha" in our issue of 
May 25th, 1901, which can be had of the publisher, price 

lid., poet free.- O. M. S.— See article in our issue of 

November 23rd, 1901, which can be had of the publisher, 

price lid.- A. Jones — Your Fig-tree evidently wants 

thinning out, as the wood is probably too thick and the 
air cannot get at it to ripen it. Yes, any fruit-tree 

nurseryman can supply you with Fig-trees.- J. A. G.— 

See reply to “Subscriber," re Cankered Apples, in our 
issue of January 9th, p. 572, and also reply to “A. G. B." 
in this issue, p. 650.-.V. S., Walsall.— The “Car¬ 

nation Manual," Cassell and Co., Ludgate - hill, 

London, K.C.- H. K. 5.—Your Camellias are too old to 

attempt lifting them with any hope of success. Cannot 
you devise some way of protecting them where they are? 

- Suburbia —1, The shelf must be from 1 foot to 

18 Inches from the glass; 2, Cut out only the old exhausted 
wood, also some of that which is very weak, so aa to 
assist that which is left to ripen properly ; 3, As regards 
the Salvia, we fear the soil was too light. Mix with it 

some heavy loam before you plant out again.- George 

John Page.—Vie should say that the trouble is tbe result 
of drought. Are you quite sure that they were not 
allowed to get dry at the roots f Perhaps they were dry 
when you had them. The electric light would not cuue 

them to go in the way you say.- Bunch.— Let the plants 

grow as they will, also seeing that they have plenty of 

room tode velop when put into their flowering quarters- 

Talbot.—' The creepers you name are the most suitable, acd 
if well attended to and given large pots or tubs, we see so 
reason why they should fail. Plant the bulbe you refer 

to early in Much.- Archibald Speir.— No harm will 

follow the wetting.- Corisande.— No, never use Beet in 

the flower garden. It is entirely out of place in such.— 
Midge.— Your soil evidently wants trenching with a good 
dose of lime added to it to open it up. You should consult 
some practical man in your neighbourhood; 2, Get the 
Pyre thrums in small pots and plant out early in April or 
in March, if the weather is favourable. Sow the seed in 
July on a warm border; prick out the seedlings and plan: 

out In autumn- Countess of Selkirk —Kindly give the 

date and the page of the issue in which the paragraph yon 

inquire about appears.- H. W.— Any horticultural 

sundriesman could supply the article you inquire about. 

- W. Barber.— You should write to Mr. P. W. Tolloch, 

Hon, Sec. of the National Dahlia Society, Sterndale, New 
Church-road, Hove, for the Official Guide, price 2«., post 
free, of this society. In this you will get full information 

on all the points you inquire about.- A. R.— You had 

better keep the ducks out of the garden. They may 
destroy the slugs, but they will trample down all the 
plantsand seedlings, and in the end, we think, do more 

harm than good.- Blue Lias.— 1, Sprinkle some lime 

between the rows before you put on the straw; 3, Yes. 
but you must see to it that you select the strongest 

suckers.- Q. R.—lt you can get plants on their own 

roots certainly plant such. They will not grow so fast 
perhaps, but they will save a lot of trouble in after 

years, as you will not be troubled with the suckers.- 

E . D .— The best thing you can do is to make up a small 
hotbed, in which you can raise all the plants you men¬ 
tion. You CAn raise them, as you say, and transfer then, 
to the frame, whioh you must keep close for a time until 
the seedlings get used to it, pricking them oft as soon 
at they can be handled. See reply to “ F. M.,” above. 


Renfrewshire .—You will find an article dealing with the 
I culture of Tree Carnations in our issue of February 15th, 
1902. p. 00i , which can be had of the publisher, pries lid. 

1 You should also get the “Carnation Manual," price 2s. Od. 
from Cassell and Co., Ludgate-hlll, E C. In this the whole 
question of Carnation growing is fully dealt with.- 

B. P. P .—The plants and bulbs will, we think, be all 
right as soon as the water subsides. You can do nothing 

but await results.- Robert Carr.—2, “Johnson’s 

Gardener’s Dictionary," of any bookseller; 3, Kindly send 
a photograph so that we can judge as to ita value for 
reproduction; 4, You should get ‘ The English Flower 
Garden,” from this ofti ie, price 15s. 01., post free.- 

C. Morton, Bastings (Major).—Yon will find an article 
dealing with “Killing weeds on walks,” In our issue of 
July 13th, 1901, p. 202, which can be had of the publisher, 
post free for l£d. Quarry .—You should get Alba 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND F R UITS. 

Names of plants.— Frond.— B9gonia Rsx variety; 
2, Begonia semperflorens ; 3, Tradeecantia procumbent; 

4, Pelargonium ltidula; 5, Pteris serrulate.- M. B. Cel- 

wall.— Ruellia macrantba.- Mrs. Hutchison.—Croaa 

Anemone (Anemone coronaria) variety.- C. IF. K- 

Kindly read our rules as to naming plant*. You rent 
us 12 specimens, whereas we only undertake to name four 
in any one week. 


Catalogues received.— J. B. A. Deleuil et fils. 

A Hy6re§ (Var), France.—List of Cannae, etc. -Fratelli 

Rovelli, Pallanz i.— Catalogue of Plant*. -1. Goody, 

Helchamp St. Paul, Clare, Suffolk .—Latest Novelties. - 

W, Conway and Sons, Ltd., Bull Green, Halifax .—Seed 
' List for 190!,, 
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